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MESSAGE 


OP  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AND 


ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 


TO  THE 


TWO  HOUSRS  OF  CONGRESS, 


AT 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION 


OF 


THE  THIBTY-NINTH  00NQBES8 


WASHINGTON: 

-OOTBBNHBNT    PBINTINa    OFFICB. 
186fi. 


REPORT 

OF   THB 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  of  thb  Interior, 

December  4,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  diversified  and  important  public  interests  under  its  direction. 

LANDS. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  public  lands  were  disposed  of 
as  follows : 

Acres  sold  for  cash 551,  212. 53 

Acres  located  with  mUitary  warrants 348,  660. 00 

Acres  located  with  agricultural  scrip 460,  130.  27 

Acres  selected  under  agricultural  college  grant 808,  358. 11 

Acres  approved  to  the  States  as  swamp  lands 571,  429.  24 

Acres  approved  to  the  States  for  railroads 607,  415.  39 

Acres  taken  under  the  homestead  law 1, 160,  532. 92 

4,  513;  738.  46 
During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1865,  the  aggregate 

quantity  taken  for  the  same  purposes  was 880,  591. 13 

Making,  during  five  quarters,  the  total  number  of  acres. .  5,  394,  329. 59 

The  cash  receipts  from  sales,  homeAead  and  location  fees,  for  the  same  five 
quarters,  ending  September  30,  1865,  were  $1,038,400  78. 

The  cash  sales  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  amounted  to  $748,427  25, 
an  excess  of  $70,420  04  over  the  sum  received  from  the  same  source  the  pre- 
vious year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  4,161,778  acres  of  public  lands 
were  survej&ed.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  surveyed  public  lands  undisposed 
of  September  30,  1865,  was  132,285,035  acres. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  no  contracts  have  been  made  for  surveys  during  the  current  fiscal 
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year,  except  where  there  were  unexpended  balances  from  previous  years,  or 
where  the  expense  of  survey  was  defrayed  by  private  parties. 

The  act  of  September  4,  1841,  and  the  supplemental  act  of  March  3,  1843, 
confer  upon  actual  settlers,  upon  certain  specified  conditions,  the  right  to  acquire 
by  pre-emption  surveyed  public  lands.  Since  that  time  the  right  has  been,  by 
various  adts,  extended  to  unsurveyed  lands,  but  the  period  within  which  the 
claim  must  be  preferred  after  settlement  differs  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, although  proof  and  payment  must  be  made  in  all  before  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  proclamation  of  the  President  for  the  sale  of  the  body  of  lands  within 
which  the  pre-emption  claimant  has  settled.  In  some  the  claim  of  settlement 
must  be  filed  within  three  months  after  the  return  of  the  approved  plat  or  sur- 
vey to  the  local  land  offices ;  in  others  within  six  months  thereafter ;  in  others 
within  three  months  after  the  survey  has  been  made  in  the  field ;  atid  in  some 
of  the  newer  Territories  there  is  no  specific  provision  on  this  subject,  but  all 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  are.declared  to  be 
in  force.  The  act  of  June  6,  1862,  "establishing  a  land  office  in  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  provides  that  when  unsurveyed  lands  are  claimed 
by  pre-emption,  notice  of  the  specified  tract  claimed  shall  be  filed  within  six 
months  after  the  survey  has  been  made  in  the  field,  and  that  on  failure  to*  file 
such  notice,  or  to  pay  for  the  tract  claimed  within  twelve  months  from  the  filing 
of  such  notice,  the  parties  claiming  such  land  shall  forfeit  all  their  right  therein. 
This  act  has  been  interpreted  in  some  of  the  local  offices  as  having  exclusive 
application  to  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  This  department  has  not,  upon  ap- 
peal involving  any  contested  right  of  pre-emption,  decided  whether  the  terms  of 
the  act  are  not  sufficiently  broad  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  unsurveyed  lands 
to  which  the  pre-emption  settlei'  claims  a  right.  Further  legislation  is,  how- 
ever, recommended  to  remove  ambiguity  and  secure  harmony  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  beneficent  policy  in  all  the  land  States  and  Territories.  No  reason 
is  perceived  for  various  and  somewhat  conflicting  laws  on  this  subject  in  differ- 
ent localities.  A  few  general  provisions  in  regard  to  unsurveyed  lands  would 
suffice;  the  acts  of  1841  and  1843  need  no  amendment.  They  regulate  the 
right  of  pre-emption  to  such  public  lands  as  have  befen  surveyed  prior  to  the 
date  of  settlement. 

The  homestead  law  has  been  in  operation  since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1863. 
Large  bodies  of  lands  have  been  entered  upder  its  provisions.  Five  years  con- 
tinued residence  is  necessary  to  the  perfdltion  of  the  title  of  a  homestead  settler, 
unless  he  prefers  to  purchase  the  lands  at  the  minimum  price,  and  obtain  a 
patent.  It  is  estimated  that  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  persons  who  have 
so  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  homestead  law  will  prefer  to  make  payment, 
and  thus  secure  title  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  when  it  would  other- 
wise vest.  The  nominal  sum  paid  by  the  homestead  settler,  and  the  fee  which 
he  pays  to  the  local  officers,  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  incident  to  the 
survey  and  the  disposal  of  the  land. 

In  the  enactment  of  this  law  Congress  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  public  lands  were  objects  of 
greater 'importance  to  the  nation  than  the  increased  revenue  that  might  be  de- 
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rived  from  their  sale;  and  futare  experience  will,  it  is  not  doubted,  attest  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  beneficence  of  this  legislation. 

I  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Office, 
that  the  law  should  prescribe  a  time  within  which  an  appeal  should  be  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  local  officers  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  department. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  settlers  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  that  early  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  adjustment  of  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  titles  arising  under  existing  treaties  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  As  the  determination  of  disputed  titles  involves  questions  essentially 
judicial  in  their  character,  it  seems  to  be  proper  that  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
States  should  be  charged  with  the  performance  of  this  duty,  in  conformity  with 
legislative  precedents  in  regard  to  claims  in  Louisiana  and  other  States.  A  pe- 
riod should  be  prescribed  for  prosecuting  a  claim  of  title,  and  the  decree  of  tho 
court  should  determine  not  onfy  the  validity  of  the  title,  but  also  all  incidental 
questions  relating  to  the  limits  of  the  land  claimed,  which  could  not  be  properly 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  its  survey  and 
location  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  regard  to  cases  heretofore  confirmed,  the 
confirmee  should  be  required  to  have  surveys  made  at  his  own  expense,  under 
the  Surveyor  General,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  the  ultimate  control  of  this  department ;  and  where 
such  claims  are  of  loose  and  undefined  extent,  some  limitation  as  to  quantity 
should  be  imposed  by  law. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  held  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  successor  of  Mexico,  has  the  exclusive  and  paramount  right  to  all 
such  sites  as  may  be  indispensable  for  forts  or  other  public  uses,  and  this  right 
will  be  enforced  unless  Congress  shall  otherwise  order. 

The  organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Mining  was  recommended  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  department,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the 
subject.  All  lands  denominated  mineral,  which  do  not  bear  the  precious  metals,  ^ 
should  be  brought  into  market,  and  thus  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  private 
owners.  In  no  other  mode,  it  is  believed,  can  the  great  forests  of  timber,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  and  of  vast  value  to  the  nation,  be  effectually  preserved 
from  waste.  Individual  proprietorship,  it  is  conceded,  would  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  fields,  petroleum,  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  and  of  other  gross 
metals  and  mineral  formations.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
withholding  such  mineral  lands  from  market  Congress  has  not  legislated  with 
a  view  to  securing  an  income  from  the  product  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
public  domain.  It  is  estimated  that  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  able-bodied 
men  are  engaged  in  such  mining  operations  on  the  public  lands  without  authority 
of  law,  who  pay  nothing  to  the  government  for  the  privilege,  or  for  the  per- 
manent possession  of  property  worth,  in  many  instances,  millions  to  the  claimant. 

The  existing  financial  condition  of  the  nation  obviously  requires  that  all  oar 
national  resources,  and  the  product  of  every  industrial  pursuit  should  contribute 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  wisdom  of  Congress  must  decide 
whether  the  public  interest  would  be  better  promoted  by  a  sale  in  fee  of  those 
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year,  except  where  there  were  nnexpended  balances  from  previous  years,  or 
where  the  expense  of  survey  was  defrayed  by  private  parties. 

The  act  of  September  4,  1841,  and  the  supplemental  act  of  March  3,  1843, 
confer  upon  actual  settlers,  upon  certain  specified  conditions,  the  right  to  acquire 
by  pre-emption  surveyed  public  lands.  Since  that  time  the  right  has  been,  by 
various  acSts,  extended  to  unsurveyed  lands,  but  the  period  within  which  the 
claim  must  be  preferred  after  settlement  differs  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, although  proof  and  payment  must  be  made  in  all  before  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  proclamation  of  the  President  for  the  sale  of  the  body  of  lands  within 
which  the  pre-emption  claimant  has  settled.  In  some  the  claim  of  settlement 
must  be  filed  within  three  months  after  the  return  of  the  approved  plat  or  sur- 
vey to  the  local  land  offices  ^  in  others  within  six  months  thereafter ;  in  others 
within  three  months  after  the  survey  has  been  made  in  the  field ;  and  in  some 
of  the  newer  Territories  there  is  no  specific  provision  on  this  subject,  but  all 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  are. declared  to  be 
in  force.  The  act  of  June  6,  1862,  *'  establishing  a  land  office  in  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  provides  that  when  unsurveyed  lands  are  claimed 
by  pre-emption,  notice  of  the  specified  tract  claimed  shall  be  filed  within  six 
months  after  the  survey  has  been  made  in  the  field,  and  that  on  failure  to*  file 
Buch  notice,  or  to  pay  for  the  tract  claimed  within  twelve  months  from  the  filing 
of  such  notice,  the  parties  claiming  such  land  shall  forfeit  all  their  right  therein. 
This  act  has  b^en  interpreted  in  some  of  the  local  offices  as  having  exclusive 
application  to  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  This  department  has  not,  upon  ap- 
peal involving  any  contested  right  of  pre-emption,  decided  whether  the  terms  of 
the  act  are  not  sufficiently  broad  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  unsurveyed  lands 
to  which  the  pre-emption  settlei'  claims  a  right.  Further  legislation  is,  how- 
ever, rccommend6d  to  remove  ambiguity  and  secure  harmony  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  beneficent  policy  in  all  the  land  States  and  Territories.  No  reason 
is  perceived  for  various  and  somewhat  conflicting  laws  on  this  subject  in  differ- 
ent localities.  A  few  general  provisions  in  regard  to  unsurveyed  lands  would 
suffice;  the  acts  of  1841  and  1843  need  no  amendment.  They  regulate  the 
right  of  pre-emption  to  such  public  lands  as  have  been  surveyed  prior  to  the 
date  of  settlement. 

The  homestead  law  has  been  in  operation  since  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1863. 
Large  bodies  of  lands  have  been  entered  upder  its  provisions.  Five  years  con- 
tinued residence  is  necessary  to  the  perfdition  of  the  title  of  a  homestead  settler, 
unless  he  prefers  to  purchase  the  lands  at  the  minimum  price,  and  obtain  a 
patent.  It  is  estimated  that  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  persona  who  have 
so  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  homestead  law  will  prefer  to  make  payment, 
and  thus  secure  title  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  when  it  would  other- 
wise vest.  The  nominal  sum  paid  by  the  homestead  settler,  and  the  fee  which 
he  pays  to  the  local  officers,  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  incident  to  the 
survey  and  the  disposal  of  the  land. 

In  the  enactment  of  this  law  Congress  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  public  lands  were  objects  of 
greater 'importance  to  the  nation  than  the  increased  revenue  that  might  be  de- 
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mineral  lands,  or  hj  raising  a  revenne  from  their  annual  prodnct.  The  impolicy 
of  suffering  them  to  remain  in  their  present  condition,  without  any  species  of 
legislation  regulating  or  defining  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  interest,  must  he 
apparent  to  all. 

There  are  other  questions  of  interest  connected  with  the  public  lands,  upon 
which  I  cannot  dwell,  without  extending  this  paper  beyond  allowable  limits. 
For  further  details  I  refer  to  the  excellent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  OfBce.  It  contains  interesting  statistics  and  maps,  and  also  pre- 
sonts  practical  views  which  merit  favorable  consideration. 

PENSIONS.  V 

The  act  of  February  27,  1865,  made  an  annual  allowance  of  three  hundred 
dollars  for  life  to  each  of  the  five  survivors  of  the  army  of  the  revolution.  Four 
of  these  aged  and  venerable  men  lived  to  receive  this  token  of  the  nation's  grati- 
tude. Two  of  them  have  since  died.  William  Hutchings,  of  Penobscot,  Hancock 
county,  Maine,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years,  and  Samuel  Cook,  of  Claren- 
don, Orleans  county.  New  York,  aged  ninety-nine  years,  are  the  only  persons 
among  the  living  known  to  the  department,  who  participated  in  the  heroic  struggle 
which  achieved  our  national  independence. 

The  names  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  widows  of  revolutionaiy 
soldiers  are  inscribed  on  the  pension  rolls. 

The  right  to  a  pension  was  confined,  by  the  act  of  July  4, 1836,  to  those  whose 
marriage  with  the  deceased  soldier  took  place  before  the  close  of  his  military 
service.  It  was  subsequently  extended,  by  the  act  of  February  21,  1848,  to 
those  whose  marriage  took  place  prior  to  January  1,  1794,  and  by  the  act  of 
July  29, 1848,  to  such  as  were  married  prior,  and  by  the  act  of  February  3, 1853, 
to  those  who  were  married  subsequent,  to  January  1,  1800.  Under  the  first 
named  law,  there  arc  four  surviving  claimants,  under  the  second,  one  hundred 
and  eight;  under  the  third,  seventy;  and  under  the  fourth,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty,  to  five  of  whom  pensions  were  allowed  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
remaining  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  receive  their  pension  under  special 
acts  of  Congress. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  the  names  of  fourteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  aimy  invalid  pensioners  were,  on  original  applica- 
tion, added  to  the  roll,  and  the  number,  to  whom  the  pension  theretofore  awarded 
was  increased,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  whole  number 
admitted  was  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  requiring  an 
annual  payment  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  ($1,220,785  90.) 

The  aggregate  number  of  claims  of  widows,  or  other  dependent  relatives  of 
soldiers  of  the  army,  (except  Revolutionary,)  allowed  during  the  same  period, 
was  twenty- four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three ;  and  the  number  of 
pensions  of  this  class  which  were  increased  during  the  same  period  was  fourteeen, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven,,  and  consti- 
tuting an  annual  charge  of  two  million  five  hundred  and  seventy  four  thousand 
•ne  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars,  ($2,574,179.) 
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There  was  paid  daring  the  same  year  to  army  invalids,  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
widows  and  other  dependent  relatives,  including  arrearages  of  pensions  and  ex- 
penses properly  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  Revolutionary  pensions, 
the  sum  of  eight  million  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  dollars  and  forty *nine  cents,  ($S,3 19,672  49.)  The  total  number 
of  army  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865, 
was  eighty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty,  requiring  for  the  payment 
thereof,  exclusive  of  expenses,  an  annual  appropriation  of  seven  million  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and 
fifty  one  cents .(«7,792.772  51.) 

The  number  of  navy  invalid  pensions  allowed  on  original  applications  during 
that  fiscal  year  was  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  there  were  seven  navy  invalids 
whose  pensions  were  increased.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  navy  pensions 
were  awarded  to  widows  or  other  dependent  relatives  of  deceased  ofBcers,  sea- 
men, or  marines.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  to  naval  pensioners  of  fill  classes 
was  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  sixty- 
two  cents,  ($205,480  62.)  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  on  the 
navy  pension  rolls  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  invalids,  the  amount  of  whose 
pensions  was  sixty-one  thousand  eight-hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  ninety- 
two  cents,  ($6 1,854  92,)  and  one  thousand  and  seventeen  widows  and  other  de- 
pendent relatives,  requiring  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars,  ($168,818.)  The  total  number  of  navy 
pensioners  at  that  date  was  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  whose  annual 
stipends  amount  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  dollars,  and  ninety-two  cents,  ($230,672  92.  The  total  amount,  therefore, 
required  for  the  payment  of  pensions  of  all  classes  adjudicated  and  allowed  up 
to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  conferred  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  is, 
exclusive  of  expenses,  eight  million  twenty- three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars  and  forty-three  cents,  ($8,023,445  43.) 

The  navy  pension  fund,  which  had  accumulated  under  the  act  of  April  22, 
1800,  was  exhausted  many  years  since;  and  Congress,  by  the  act  of  July  17, 
1862,  declared  that  all  moneys  accruing,  or  which  had  already  accrued,  to  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  prizes  should  be,  and  remain  forever,  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  who  might  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same.  If  the  fund  should  be  insufficient  for  this  purpose, 
the  public  faith  was  thereby  pledged  to  make  up  the  deficiency;  if  it  should  be 
more  than  sufficient,  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  for  the  making  of  further 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  The  act  of  July 
1,  1864,  provides  for  the  investment  in  the  registered  securitiesof  the  United 
States  of  so  much  of  the  fund  as  is  not  required  for  the  payment  of  naval  pen- 
sions, that  is,  such  pensions  as  by  law  are  chargeable  thereto.  When  the  in- 
terest payable  in  coin  upon  such  securities  is  collected,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  exchange  the  amount  of  such  interest  for  so  much 
of  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  obtained  therefor  at  the 
current  rate  of  premium  on  gold.  The  interest,  so  converted,  is  to  be  deposited 
in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund.    The  latter  is  made  applicable,  by  the 
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act  of  1862,  to  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  disabled  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
bat  not  of  the  widows  and  olher  dependent  relatives  of  such  as  have  died 
of  wounds  received,  or  of  disease  contracted,  in  the  service.  The  fund  invested 
in  gold  bearing  registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  nine  million 
dollars,  and  there  is  on  hand,  subject  to  investment,  or  use  if  required,  the  sum 
of  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
dollars  and  twenty-one  cents.  (1,395,114  21.)  The  annual  interest  upon  the 
invested  fund,  if  payable  in  pap^r  currency,  exceeds  by  one  hundred  per  cent 
the  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  all  naval  pensions  authorized  by  exist- 
ing laws.  No  necessity  exists,  nor  is  any  likely  ever  to  occur,  fot  the  large  and 
constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  this  fund ;  but  further  legislative  action 
is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  the  payment  of  all  classes  of  navy  pensions. 

Pension  agencies  wer6  suspended  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
national  authority  was  resisted  and  loyal  State  governments  subverted  daring 
the  rebellion.  Pursuant  to  your  orders  such  agencies  are  being  resumed  when- 
ever required  for  the  accommodation  of  restored  pensioners,  or  of  such  as  have 
been  recently  added  to  the  rolls.  Agents  have  been  appointed  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  Nashville  and- Knox ville,  Tenn.,  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  and  New  Orleans,  La. 
The  act  of  February  4, 1862,  prohibited  the  payment  of  a  pc  nsion  to  any  one  who 
had  taken  or  might  thereafter  take  arms  against  the*  government  of  the  United 
States,  **0T  who  had  in  any  manner  encouraged  the  rebels  or  manifested  a  sympathy 
with  their  cause"  Most  of  the  acts,  making  appropriations  for  pensions  within 
the  last  four  years,  contain  a  proviso  that  no  portion  of  the  money  shall  be  paid 
to  a  disloyal  person.  The  names  of  all  pensioners  residing  during  the  rebellion 
in  the  parts  of  the  country  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  disloyal  pensioners  residing  in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  have  been  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  All  those  of  the  former  class  forfeited  their  pension  from  the 
date  of  the  proclamation  declaring  the  State  in  which  they  respectively  resided 
to  be  in  rebellion.  Such  of  them  as  claim  the  benefit  of  the  pension  laws  and 
a  restoration  to  the  rolls  are  required  to  make  application,  supported  by  due 
proof,  in  accordance  with  forms  and  instructions  adopted  for  the  adjudication  of 
these  special  cases,  and  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed  in  your 
amnesty  proclamation.  The  right  to  a  pension  inures  and  takes  effect  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  proof  establishing  the  right  to  such  restoration. 

The  regulations  governing  the  production  of  proofs,  and  the  decision  of  cases 
in  the  Pension  Bureau,  were  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  and  approved  by 
this  department.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  them  has  been  the  subject  of  occa- 
sional complaint;  but  whilst  it  may  work  hardship  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  it 
is,  in  my  judgment,  indispensable  to  the  prevention  of  abuses  and  the  rejection 
of  unfounded  and  fraudulent  demands.  Every  facility  is  extended  for  the  pre- 
sentation and  establishment  of  claims,  and  they  are  determined  with  all  the 
promptitude  consistent  with  a  due  investigation  of  their  merits. 

The  increasing  number  of  pension  applications  requires  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  next  should  largely  exceed  that  made  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Without  regard  to  the  amount  they  involve,  our  engagements  to  our  gallant  army 
and  navy  must  be  performed  with  scrupulous  fidelity.    Their  sacrifices  for  an 
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imperiled  country  Lave  been  blessed  in  the  preservation  of  its  nnitj.  the  main- 
tenance of  the  just  antboritj  of  the  national  government,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  the  fathers  of  the  republic  bequeathed  to 
their  children. 

For  further  information  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  I  respectfully 
refer  to  the  able  and  elaborate  report' of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 

The  number  of  Indians  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
does  not  probably  exceed  350,000,  a  large  majority  of  whom  maintained  during 
the  past  year  peaceful  relations.  Some  of  them  have  made  gratifying  progress 
in  civilization  and  manifested,  during  the  late  war,  &  steadfast  loyalty  to  our 
flag  worthy  of  emphatic  commendation.  Civilized  and  po  werful  tribes,  however, 
residing  within  the  Indian  territory,  united  early  in  the  year  1861  with  the 
Indians  of  the  prairies  inkmediately  west  and  north,  for  hostile  operations  against 
the  United  States.  In  flagrant  violation  of  treaties  which  had  been  observed 
by  us  with  scrupulous  good  faith,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, these  confederated  Indians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  rebel  authori- 
ties and  raised  regiments  in  support  of  their  cause.  Their  organized  troops 
fought  side  by  side  with  rebel  soldiers,  and  detached  bands  made  frequent 
assaults  on  the  neighboring  white  settlements,  which  were  without  adequate 
means  of  defence,  and  on  the  Indians,  who  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
this  government.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  surrender  of  the 
rebel  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Hostilities  were  than  suspended,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  Indians,  commissioners  were  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Such  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  as,  it  is  believed,  will  result 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  among  them,  the  cession  within  the  Indian  territory 
of  lands  for  the  settlement  of  the  civilized  Indians  now  residing  on  reservations 
elsewhere,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  civil  government,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States. 

The  perfidious  coilduct  of  the  Indians  in  making  unprovoked  war  upon  us 
has  been*  visited  with  the  severest  retribution.  The  country  within  the  Indian 
territory  has  been  laid  waste,  vast  amounts  of  property  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitants  reduced  from  a  prosperous  condition  to  such  extreme  destitution, 
that  thousands  of  them  must  inevitably  perish  during  the  present  winter,  unless 
timely  provision  be  made  by  this  government  for  their  relief. 

Hostile  relations,  such  as  have  exist^ed  for  several  generations,  continue  be- 
tween many  of  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  the  white  inhabitants.  A  considerable  military  force  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  latter  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

The  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  bufiPalo,  follow  them  on  their 
migration  toward  the  north  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  return  in 
autumn,  spreading  over  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  ELansas  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado.  Influenced  by  the  un- 
friendly Indians  of  the  southwest,  and  probably  incited  by  rebel  emissaries, 
they  maintained  active  and  vigorous  hostilities.     Our  defenceless  frontier  set- 
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tlements  were  harassed;  the  commnnicatioii  between  the  Mississippi  vaDej 
and  onr  possessions  on  the  Pacific  serionslj  intermpted ;  emigrant  and  govern- 
ment  trains  assailed ;  property  of  great  value  destroyed,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  barbarously  murdered.  It  became  the  imperative  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  send  military  expeditions  against  these  savages,  which  checked  the 
commission  of  further  outrages,  and  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  generals  in  command  of  our  forces,  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  army  and  civilians,  was  sent  to  the  Upper  Arkansas 
and  the  Upper  Missouri.  Satisfactory  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  a 
large  number  of  these  tribes.  Some  of  them  could  not  be  reached  on  acconnt 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  it  is  believed  that  similar  arrangements  can 
be  made  with  them  during  the  early  part  of  the  approaching  spring. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  peaceful .  relations  with  the  Indians  in  Minnesota. 
The  terrible  massacre  of  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  year  1862  is  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  country.  The  intense  exasperation  which  followed  led  in  that 
State  to  a  policy,  which  has  also  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  several  of  our 
organized  Territories,  inducing  a  personal  predatory  warfare  between  the  fron- 
tier citizens,  emigrants,  and  miners,  and  isolated  bands  of  Indians  belonging, 
in  many  Instances,  to  tribes  at  peace  with  the  government.  This  awakens  a 
spirit  of  retaliation,  inciting  atrocious  acts  of  violence,  which,  oft  repeated, 
result  in  irreparable  disasters  to  both  races. 

The  policy  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Indians  has  been  openly  advocated 
by  gentlemen  of  high  position,  intelligence,  and  personal  character;  but  no  en- 
lightened nation  can  adopt  or  sanction  it  without  a  forfeiture  of  its  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Financial  considerations  forbid  the  inauguration  of  snch  a  policy.  The 
attempted  destruction  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  people,  accustomed  to 
a  nomadic  life,  subsisting  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
familiar  with  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and  the  swamps  of  the  plains, 
would  involve  an  appalling  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  frontier 
settlers,  and  the  expenditure  of  untold  treasure.  If  is  estimated  that  the 
maintenance  of  each  regiment  of  troops  engaged  against  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  costs  the  government  two  million  dollars  per  annum.  All  the  militaiy 
operations  of  last  summer  have  not  occasioned  the  immediate  dcstraction  of 
more  than  a  few  hundred  Indian  warriors.  Such  a  policy  is  manifestly  as  im- 
practicable as  it  is  in  violation  of  every  dictate  of  humanity  and  Christian 
duty. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  stringent  legislation  be  adopted  for  the 
punishment  of  violations  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of  members  of 
Indian  tribes  who  are  at  peace  with  the  government. 

Sufficient  appropriations  should  be  made  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of 
these  wards  of  the  government,  resulting  from  the  epcroaching  settlements 
springing  up  in  every  organized  territory.  The  occupation  of  their  hunting 
grounds  and  fisheries  by  agriculturists,  and  even  of  their  mountain  fastnesses 
by  miners,  has  necessarily  deprived  the  Indians  of  their  accustomed  means  of 
support  and  reduced  them  to  extreme  want.    If  the  deficiency  so  occasioned 
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sbovld  not  be  supplied,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  savage  people  can  be  re- 
Atandned  from  seeking,  hy  yiolence,  redress  of  what  thej  conceive  to  be  a 
griev^oos  wrong. 

That  their  growing  wants  thus  caused  may  not  become  a  perpetual  bur- 
den*  e^ery  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Indians  to  adopt 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.     It  is  recommended  that  Congress  pro- 
vide   a   civilization  and  educational  fund,  to  be  disbursed  in  such   mode  as 
to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  benevolent  organizations,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  private  citizens  to  dispense  their  charities  to  these 
impoTrerished  children  of  the  forest  through  the  usual  channels.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  all  the  Christian  churches  would  gladly  occupy  this  missionary 
&eld,  supplying  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  instruction, 
and  thus  bring  into  contact  with  the  Indian  tribes  a  class  of  men  and  women 
^wlioae  lives  conform  to  a  higher  standard  of  morals  than  that  which  is  recog- 
nized as  obligatory  by  too  many  of  the  present  employes  of  the  government. 

Oa  taking  charge  of  this  department  on  the  15th  day  of  May  last,  the  re- 
lations of  officers  respectively  engaged  in  the  military  and  civil  departments  in 
the  Indian  country  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.    A  supposed  conflict 
^  of  jurisdiction  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  each  other  led  to  mutual  crimina- 

tionB,  whereby  the  success  of  military  operations  against  hostile  tribes  and  the 
execution  of  the  policy  of  this  department  were  seriously  impeded.     Upon 
J  conferring  with  the  War  Department,  it  was  informally  agreed  that  the  agents 

and  officers  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  hold  no 
intercourse,  except  through  the  military  authorities,  with  tribes  of  Indians 
against  whom  hostile  measures  were  in  progress;  and  that  the  military  authori- 
ties should  refrain  from  interference  with  such  agents  and  officers  in  their 
relations  with  all  other  tribes,  except  to  afford  the  necessary  aid  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  this  department.  This  informal  arrangement 
has  been  executed  in  good  faith,  produciog,  it  is  believed,  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  bearing  of  tbe  hostile  tribes,  and  securing  the  desired  harmony  and  efficient 
'r*  co-operation  of  those  charged  with  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  superintendents,  and  also  agents  of  a 
suitable  grade,  be  empowered  to  act  as  civil  magistrates  within  the  limits  of 
^  reservations  where  the  tribal  relations  are  maintained,  and  also  on  the  plains 

remote  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  want  of  an  acceptable 
and  efficient  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  has  been  sensibly  felt  in* 
cases  arising  between  meitfbers  of  the  tribes,  or  between  Indians  and  the  white 
men  who  have  been  permitted  to  reside  among  them.  The  extent  of  the  juris- 
diction and  the  mode  of  its  exercise  should  be  clearly  defined  by  congressional 
enactment 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  holds  certain  stocks  in  trust  for  the  Chickasaw 
national  fund,  which  amount,  as  appears  by  his  report  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
'^     '  ber  last,  to  the  sum  of  one  million  thr^e  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  two 

^^^  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents  ($1,316,281  31.)     Public 

securities  and  certificates  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  three  million,  fifty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  ($3,053,502  15,) 
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conBtitnting  the  trust  fuDd  of  other  Indian  tribes,  are  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  I  am  not  aware  of  auj  good  reason  for  a  divided  custody 
of  these  funds.  It  is  suggested  that  Congress  designate  a  depositary  for  all  the 
securities  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Indians. 

Copious  details  in  regard. to  each  branch  of  the  Indian  service  are  furnished 
in  the  voluminous  and  well  considered  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  I  respectfully  refer  to  it  for  further  information,  and  commend  the 
various  suggestions  it  contains  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

PATENTS. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1865,  there  were  received  at  the  Patent 
Office  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  applications  fcr  patents,  and 
seventy  applications  for  an  extension  of  patents.  Six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  patents  (including  re-issues  and  designs)  were  issued,  and  sixty- 
one  extensions  granted.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eigbt  caveats 
were  filed.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-one  applications  allowed,  but  no  patents 
issued  thereon  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  of  the  final  fee. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1864,  there  was  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  * 
fund  of  fifty -six  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  thirty-nine 
cents,  (856,117  39.)  The  fees  received  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months 
ajhounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars  and  twenty -seven  cents,  ($316,987  27.)  The  expenditures  during  the 
same  period  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents,  (262,445  47.)  Leaving  a  balance  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1865,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  dollars  and  nineteen  cents,  ($110,659  19.) 

The  law  provides  that  in  interference  cases,  or, where  letters  patent  have  been 
refused,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  the  primary  examiner  to  the  exam- 
iners in  chief,  and  from  their  decision  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Accord- 
ing to  a  judicial  construction  of  existing  laws,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  chief  justice,  or  one  of  the  associate  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  this  District.  This  procedure  is  unnecessarily  circuitous 
and  protracted,  and  should  be  abridged  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  so  as  to 
allow  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  primary  examiner  or  the  examiners  in 
chief  directly  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  the  party 
against  whom  it  is  rendered  so  elects.  « 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  clothed  with  unrestrained  discretionary  power 
in  all  cases  of  application  for  the  extension  of  patents.  His  decision,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  is  final,  and  frequently  involves  private  and  public 
interests  of  enormous  value.  It  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
whether  it  is  wise  to  lodge  so  large  a  power  with  a  subordinate  officer,  without 
subjecting  its  exercise  to  to  the  supervisory  control  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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CBNSUS. 

Immediately  after  entering  on  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  work  relating  to  the  returns  of 
the  eighth  census.  Two  quarto  volumes  had  been  published ;  one  in  March, 
1864,  entitled  "  Population,"  the  other  in  March,  1865,  entitled  "Agriculture ;" 
and  materials  had  been  compiled  for  a  portion  of  tne  third  volume.  A  prelim- 
inary report,  purporting  to  present  "  a  synopsis  of  the  results  "  established  by 
the  census,  had  also  been  transmitted  to  Congress  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
May>  1862. 

The  entire  appropriation  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
dollars  was  exhausted,  and  liabilities,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  had  not 
been  discharged.  The  liberal  appropriation  justified  the  general  expectation 
that  an  authentic  and  faithful  record  of  our  population,  condition  and  resources, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  decade,  would  be  published  at  an  early  period  after 
the  completion  of  the  census  returns.  The  value  of  statistical  matter  derive;d 
from  sueh  records  is  materially  impaired  for  practical  uses  by  procrastinating 
its  publication.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  country  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
elements  of  material  wealth,  where  all  industrial  pursuits  are  prosecuted  with 
unexampled  vigor  and  success. 

The  work  on  the  census*  of  1860  had  been  unreasonably  delayed,  and  the  . 
department  deemed  the  immediate  and  energetic  prosecution  of  it  of  vital  im- 
portance ;  but  there  was  no  fund  specifically  applicable  to  the  purpose.  The 
diminished  business  of  the  General  Land  Office,  resulting  from  the  condition  of 
affiurs  in  the  southern  States,  had  not  required  the  appointment  of  the  full 
Dumber  of  clerks  authorized  by  law  ;  and  some  of  those  engaged  upon  the  cen- 
sus were,  with  your  approbation,  transferred  to  that  bureau.  This  placed  them 
under  the  supervision  of  its  efficient  head,  and  rendered  the  services  of  the  former 
fluperintending  clerk  of  the  census  no  longer  necessary.  I  expressed  to  the  Gom- 
missioner  an  anxious  desire  that  the  remaining  volumes  should  be  prepared  for 
the  press  with  all  the  promptitude  consistent  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  accu- 
racy, and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  be'en  fully  realized.  The  returns  have 
been  arranged  and  classified  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough  manner,  and  the 
work  baB  been  advanced  with  a  despatch  in  striking  contrast  with  its  former 
tatdy  progress.  The  third  volume,  entitled  *'  Manufactures,"  has  been  com- 
pleted and  printed.  The  fourth  and  last  volume,  embracing  mortuary,  ednca- 
tioDa],  and  miscellaneous  statistics,  has  been  prepared  for  the  public  printer, 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  an  early  day.  The  derks  were  transferred 
to  podtioDB  inferior  in  grade  and  remuneration  to  those  they  had  previously  ^ 
heli  as  there  were  no  other  vacancies.  I  submit  to  Gongress  the  propriety 
of  making  their  pay  equivalent  to  that  which  they  formerly  received,  and  of 
providing  additional  compensation  for  the  Gommissioner  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
General  Ijand  Office,  in  consideration  of  the  increased  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  devolved  upon  them. 

The  expediency  of  providing  means  to  enable  thiB  department  to  lay  before 
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CongresB  annnally  a  report  on  population,  and  the  manufactaring  and  other  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  Unfted  States,  is,  in  mj  opinion,  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tiion  of  Congress. 

UNION   PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 

The  act  approved  July  1, 1862,  to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  a  railroad  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  na^gable  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  with  its  heartj  approval  by  the  people,  furnish  a  striking 
proof  of  the  unconquerable  determination  of  the  nation  and  an  unfaltering  faith  in 
its  ability  to  preserve  its  territorial  integrity.  Had  it  been  deemed  possible 
that  our  country  could  fall  a^rey  to  rebellion,  and  its  dissevered  parts  become 
subjected  to  the  control  of  separate  and  alien  governments,  the  construction  of 
such  a  work  would  never  have  been  undertaken  and  its  execution  would  have 
been  impracticable.  Although,  at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  these  several  laws, 
the  resources  of  the  nation  were  severely  taxed,  measures  were  adopted  deemed 
adequate  to  induce  capitalists  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  this  great  thorough- 
fare, in  the  conviction  that  it  would  forever  remain  the  property  of  a  united 
people.  The  energy  displayed  in  its  prosecution  for  two  or  three  years  did  not, 
however,  equal  public  expectation  and  the  wishes  of  the  government.  But  dnr- 
ing  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simp- 
son, of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  detailed  by  your  order  to  serve,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  supervising  this  and  other 
kindred  works,  it  has  been  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  Omaha, 
Kansas  city,  and  Atchison,  westward,  and  from  Sacramento,  California,  east- 
ward. 

The  amount  of  private  capital  already  invested,  the  high  personal  character  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  its  prosecution,  and  the  munificent  subsidy  of  the 
government,  combine  to  give  assurance  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  within 
the  period  fixed  by  law,  thus  furnishing  a  continuous  line  of  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Its  effects,  in  promoting  immigration,  opening  vast  and  rich  regions  of  the 
continent  to  settlement,  developing  our  inexhaustible  national  resources,  and 
perpetuating  the  unity  of  the  American  people,  will  be  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated as  it  approaches  completion. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  incorporated  under  the  congressional 
act  above  cited,  reports,  by  its  president,  under  date  of  the  5th  ultimo,  that  on 
the  19th  of  October  last  sixteen  miles  of  track  had  been  laid  west  from  Omaha, 
and  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  prosecute  the  work  at  the  rate  of  one 
half  mile  per  day.  The  company  has  five  locomotives  and  seventy  cars  on  the 
road.  Machine-shops  and  station* buildings  of  the  most  permanent  character 
are  in  progress  of  construction,  and  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month.  The  grading  of  the  first  hundred  miles  was,  at  that  date,  nearly  ready 
for  the  superstructure,  and  that  of  the  second  hundred  miles  had  been  com- 
menced. The  first  sixty  miles  of  the  track  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  next 
month,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  first  hundred  miles  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  the  first  day  of  July  next,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law 
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The  directors  expresB  the  helief  that  an  additional  hundred  miles  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  first  day  of  Jolj,  18G7,  and  they  are  not  without  hope  that 
they  will,  at  that  date,  have  constructed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  road, 
and  reached  the  one  hundredth 'meridian,  where  the  line  of  the  eastern  division, 
commonly  called  the  Kansas  branch,  is  to  unite  with  it. 

Several  parties  of  engineers  have  been  actively  engaged ;  one  in  surveying 
the  Spanish  fork  and  the  country  west  from  Salt  lake  to  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt ;  another  up  the  Cache  de  la  Poudre  to  the  Laramie  river,  and  a 
third  from  the  one  hundredth  meridian  west.  A  fourth  has  been  occupied  in 
locating  the  second  hundred  miles  of  the  road.  Strenuous  efforts  hav^been 
made  by  the  directors  to  press  on  the  work  with  a  despatch  commensurate  with 
its  acknowledged  importance.  The  expenditures  already  amount  to  three  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  wholly  derived  from  private  contributions. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  on  the  12th  of  May  last 
the  company  made  application  to  substitute  a  new  line  for  that  adopted  between 
Omaha  and  the  crossing  of  the  Elkhom.  It  was  deemed  advisable,  before  de- 
termining which  line  offered  the  most  "  direct  and  practicable  route,"  to  order  a 
thorough  personal  examination  of  both  by  a  competent  engineer,  who  was  in- 
structed to  report  on  their  relative  advantages.  The  officer  detailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  my  request,  as  above  mentioned,  discharged  this  duty  with 
fidelity  and  success.  His  report  embraces  the  instructions  of  the  department, 
as  well  as  the  result  of  his  careful  examination,  and  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  gave  rise. 

The  contemplated  new  location  received  your  approval.  Some  time  was  in 
this  way  unavoidably  consumed,  and  the  company  deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend 
active  operations  on  that  part  of  the  road,  until  the  result  of  your  final  action 
upon  the  application  was  officially  communicated. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Gompany,  eastern  division,  has  completed  forty 
mil^  of  the  railway  and  telegraph  line,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas river  to  a  point  near  Lawrence ;  and^it  had  in  October  last  four  locomotives 
on  the  road,  and  was  then  expecting  the  arrival  of  another  at  Wyandotte- 
There  were  on  the  track  three  first-class  passenger,  forty-four  freight,  twenty- 
one  box,  one  baggage,  twelve  hand-cars,  and  two  iron  truck-cars.  The  com- 
pany has  also  contracted  for  four  additional  first-class  passenger,  two  express 
and  mail,  and  ten  box  freight-can,  all  to  be  delivered  within  a  short  period. 
The  company  reported  on  the  11th  ultimo  that  an  additional  section  of  twenty 
mUea  had  been  completed,  which  is  now  in  process  of  examination  by  commis- 
sioners, in  the  mode  required  by  law.  Surveys  have  been  extended  to  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles. 
There  is  also  a  party  in  the  field  making  surveys  of  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  who 
are  to  extend  their  surveys  to  Denver  city,  about  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
miles  from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road. 

The  president  of  the  Atchison  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  sub- 
mitted a  report  bearing  date  the  15th  ultimo.  It/epresents  that  the  bridges 
and  masonry  on  the  first  section  of  twenty  miles  of  the  road  are  all  completed, 
CTOB0-ties  prepaxedt  the  track  being  laid,  and  that  this  portion  of  the  road  is 
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under  contracti  and  will  be  finished  by  the  first  day  of  January  next.  It  far- 
ther represents  that  the  bridges  are  constructed  of  the  best  materials,  and  that 
the  buQdings  now  in  process  of  erection  are  of  stone,  rpofed  with  corrugated  iron ; 
that  the  second  section  of  twenty  miles  is  also  under  contract,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted on  the  first  day  of  May  next. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  your  predecessor,  under  date  September  8, 
1864,  reported  upon  thirty-one  miles  of  the  railway  and  telegraph  line  con- 
structed by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California.  This  part 
of  the  road,  extending  eastward  from  Sacramento  city  to  a  point  near  Newcastle, 
in  Hacer  county,  California,  is  completed  and  in  daily  use.  Under  date 
of  the  17  th  July  last,  twelve  additional  miles  of  the  road  were  reported  to  be 
in  running  order.  On  the  16th  day  of  September  last,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany filed  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California  his  affidavit,  setting 
forth  that  the  company  had  completed  the  grading  and  all  the  work  required  to 
prepare  the  railroad  for  the  superstructure  on  the  section  of  twenty  miles  lying 
next  eastward  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  at  an  expense  of  one  million  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  Five  thousand  laborers,  it  is  alleged,  are  employed,  and 
the  company  manifest  the  greatest  vigor  and  activity  in  carrying  on  their  opera- 
tions. 

On  the  24th  day  of  December  last,  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  was  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a 
line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  from  Sioux  (^ity  to  such  point  on,  and  so  as  to 
connect  with,  the  Iowa  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Omaha,  or 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  as  the  company  might  select.  The  president  of 
the  company,  on  the  15th  of  June  last,  eubmitted  a  map  designating  the  general 
route  of  said  road,  but  the  department  is  not  advised  that  its  construction  has 
been  commenced. 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  my  predecessor  in  his  last 
annual  report,  as  to  the  propriety  of  securing,  if  practicable,  the  appointment  of 
government  directors  in  each  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
branch  or  any  part  of  the  main  line  of  this  road.  Such  directors  are  now  ap- 
pointed for  the  company  organized  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  with  evident 
advantage  to  the  public  interests.  The  concurrent  action  of  the  States  from 
which  the  companies  derive  their  corporate  power,  and  the  consent  of  the  latter, 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object ;  but  Congress  might  with  propriety 
initiate  the  requisite  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  general  government. 

The  patents  for  laud  and  the  bonds  provided  for  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sec- 
tions of  the  original  act  are  not  to  be  issued  on  the  completion  of  a  section  of 
the  road,  until  the  fact  of  its  construction  and  equipment  as  a  first  class  railroad 
shall  have  been  ascertained  and  declared  in  the  mode  prescribed.  The  words 
*^ first  class  railroad**  are,  perhaps,  as  precise  and  definite  as  any  other;  but 
some  difficulty  may  arise  in  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  provision  in  which 
they  occur.  With  a  vie^  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  and  secure  uniformity,  I 
have  invited  the  directors,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the  several  boards 
of  commissioners  to  meet  in  this  city  on  the  10th  proximo,  for  the  purpose  of 
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est&blisbing  a  standard  of  excellence,  to  which  the  companies  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  their  respective  roads  shall  be  required  to  conform. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1864, 
filed  their  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*  An  act 
granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  northern  route  ;'* 
and  under  date  of  the  6th  March  last  submitted  their  map  designating  the 
general  direction  of  their  road  from  a  point  on  Lake  Superior,  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  to  a  point  on  Puget  Sound,  in  Washington  Territory.  The  recorfs 
of  the  department  do  not,  however,  show  any  further  action  by  the  company  in 
the  premises. 

WAGON    ROADS. 

By  an  act  approved  March  3,  1865,  Congress  made  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  wagon  roads  in  Montana,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Nebraska. 
I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Simpson  for  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  appropriatidhs  have  been  expended,  and  the  progress  made  in  the 
constraction  of  these  highways. 

WASHINGTON   AQUEDUCT 

Congress  at  its  last  session  made  no  provision  for  the  Washington  Aqueduct 
As  the  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  nearly  exhausted,  I  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  such  of  the  employ6s  as  were  not  indispens^ible,  and 
reserved  the  small  balance  for  such  repairs  as  might  be  required  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  work  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.     The  engineer  in  charge  is 
of  opinion  that  the  dam  of  solid  stone  masonry  already  commenced  across  the 
Maryland  channel  of  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  head  of  the  conduit,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  ''an  abundant  and  needful  supply  of  good   and 
wholesome  water"  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  it  should  be 
completed  with  the  Iciist  possible  delay.     The  temporary  dams  erected  from 
time  to  time  have  repeatedly  been  carried  away.    Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  will 
effectually  serve  the  purpose  but  a  dam  of  the  character  indicated,  and  he 
urges  its  construction  upon  the  grounds  of  economy  as  well  as  of  necessity. 
He  reports  in  favor  of  the  completion  of  the  connecting  conduit  at  the  receiving 
reservoir,  the  further  excavation  and  deepening  of  the  distributing  reservoir, 
and  also  the  construction  of  a  sloped  rubble  wall,  to  prevent  the  washing  of  its 
interior  slopes  or  water  faces. 
His  suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson  has  been  permanently  assigned  to  duty  in  this 
department.     His  services  have  been  advantageously  employed  on  the  work 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  and  branches, 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  land  grant  railroads,  wagon  roads,  the  aqueduct  and 
Capitol  extension ;   all  of  which  require  the  supervision  of  a  competent  and 
practical  engineer.     His  report  embraces  a  connected  history  of  the  inception 
and  progress  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  compiled  from  public  records  and 
other  authentic  sources,  and  other  valuable  matter,  with  practical  suggestions 
proper  for  the  con^deration  of  Congress. 
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Provision  'should  be  made  for  the  clerical  force  rendered  necessary  by  the 
increasing  correspondence  and  duties  relating  to  these  important  works,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  that  must  unavoidably  be  incurred,  for  which  an 
estimate  has  been  submitted. 

CAPITOL  AND  LIDRARY  EXTENSION,  AND  OOVBRNMENT   PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  report  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  extension  furnishers  full  information 
concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  work.  Since  the  report  of  his 
predecessor,  the  eastern  portico  o(  the  south  wing,  including  the  steps  and 
carriage  ways  to  the  same,  has  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  caps 
of  the  cheek  blocks,  delayed  far  the  want  of  marble  of  the  requisite  dimensions. 
One  of  these  has  been  finished,  and  eleven  pieces  of  marble  for  the  others  are 
now  on  the  grounds.    . 

The  greater  part  of  the  marble  work  for  the  north  portico  has  been  prepared 
during  the  present  season,  and  this  portion  of  the  work  is  now  completed. 
Seventy-three  blocks  for  cornice,  architraves,  &c.,  an^  nine  monolithic  columns 
have  been  prepared  for  the  unfinished  porticos.  Some  years  since  the  govern- 
ment acceded  to  an  interpretation  of  the  contract,  insisted  on  by  the  contractors, 
which  allowed  them  to  furnish  marble  of  such  dimensions  as  to  require  two 
pieces  in  the  construction  of  each  column.  There  is  on  hand  material  for  eight 
columns  of  that  description.  The  architect  recommends  that  they  be  placed 
alternately  with  monoljthic  columns  in  the  western  porticos. 

GoDgress,  at  its  last  session,  made  no  appropriation  for  this  work,  and  the 
architect  estimates  that  a  hundred  and  seventy^five  thousand  dollars  ($175,000) 
will  be  required  to  continue  it  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  (8200,000)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Attention  is  invited  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  central  building  and  portico  to  the  line  of  the  porticos  of  the 
wings,  and  of  enlarging  the  G«apitol  grounds.  The  architect  recommends  that 
the  plans  prepared  for  these  purposes  by  his  predecessor  be  adopted  and  car- 
ried into  effect. 

The  arrangements  for  lighting  the  new  dome,  by  Gardner's  electro-magnetic 
apparatus,  are  in  progress.  A  further  appropriation  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  dome,  which  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  to  discharge  existing 
liabilities  for  work  already  done  upon  it. 

An  act  of  last  session  authorized  "  an  enlargement  of  the  library  of  Gongress, 
so  as  to  include  in  two  wings,  built  fire-proof,  the  space  at  either  end  of  the  present 
library."  The  then  architect  of  the  Gapitol  extension  prepared  the  requisite  * 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  work.  Gompetition  was  invited  by  newspaper 
publication  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  and  a  contract  for  the 
labor  and  materials  awarded  to  a  responsible  party  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand  dollars,  being  fourteen  thousand  less  than  that  appro- 
priated by  Gongress.  The  work,  although  delayed  by  unforeseen  causes,  has 
been  faithfully  and  successfully  prosecuted,  and  its  completion  will  not  be  long 
deferred.  Additional  expenditure  must  be  incurred  for  the  introduction  of  water 
into  the  library,  the  cutting  off  and  replacing  the  gas  mains  which  supplied  the 
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building  and  paBsed  through  the  wings  which  will  he  occupied  bj  the  library, 
and  other  incidental  alterations  which  were  not  anticipated  and  specified  hj  the 
architect,  but  which,  as  the  work  progresses,  are  found  to  be  necessary. 

AAer  a  suspension  of  nearly  four  years,  the  work  on  the  north  portico  of  the 
Interior  Department  has  been  resumed  under  a  contract  made  in  the  year  1S57. 
The  price  of  labor  and  materials  during  the  intervening  period  had  so  largely 
increased  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  to  render  the  contract  entirely  un- 
remuneratire.  I  therefore  gave  the  contractors  the  option  of  abandoning  the 
contract,  or  prosecuting  the  work  at  the  rate  it  prescribes.  An  estimate  has 
been  submitted  of  the  amount  requisite  to  finish  the  portico,  iron  fence  and 
pavement 

The  saloon  of  the  north  front  of  the  department  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  fitted  up  with  cases.  They  are  designed  for  the 
exhibition  and  safe-keeping  of  models,  and  are  of  the  most  approved  materials 
and  workmanship.  An  appropriation  is  necessary  to  meet  outstanding  accounts 
and  to  complete  the  saloon. 

The  Grovernment  Printing  Office  has  been  enlarged  and  extended  agreeably 
to  an  act  of  the  last  Congress  making  provision  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
capacity  and  convenience  is  believed  to  be  now  unsurpassed  by  any  similar 
establishment  in  the  country. 

DISTRICT   AFFAIRS. 

The  power  conferred  on  Congress  of  exclusive  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  imposes  the  corresponding  duty  of  making  just  and  adequate  provision 
for  its  welfare.  Its  local  interests,  so  liable  to  bo  overlooked  in  the  midst  of 
subjects  of  more  general  and  engrossing  concern,  fall  to  some  extent  within  the 
province  of  this  dep|irtment,  and  require  a  special  allusion. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  expenditures  authorized  by  Congress  within  this  District.  I 
have  also  received  a  communication  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  I  have  directed  to  be  printed.  These  papers  present  important  facts  and 
considerations  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  legislative  department. 

The  controlling  object  in  the  original  design  of  this  city  was  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  interests  which  it  was  anticipated  would  cluster  about  the 
capital  of  a  great  nation.  Accordingly,  only  three  thousand  and  sixteen  of  the 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- four  acres  composing  its  entire  area 
were  surveyed  into  lots  for  sale  to  individuals.  The  remainder  embraces  streets, 
avenues  of  inordinate  width,  squares,  circles,  and  public  reservations.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  design,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  sparse 
population  thus  provided  for  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
local  improvements,  required  more  for  the  national  convenience  than  for  that  of 
the  permanent  residents.  At  the  last  assessment  the  national  government 
owned  real  estate  within  the  city  limits  to  the  value  of  $28,121,631  45 — a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  the  estimated  worth  of  all  individual  property  in  the  city.  At 
the  usual  rate  of  taxation  this  property  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $210,912  23. 
2  I 
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The  mayor  suggests  that  such  a  tax,  in  connexion  with  the  present  resources, 
would  yield  a  revenue  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  municipal  government, 
improve  the  streets  and  avenues,  make  proper  provision  for  the  indigent,  and 
maintain  a  complete  system  of  public  schools. 

In  the  year  1S20  Congress  provided  that  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  lota  reimbursement  should  be  made  to  the  city  of  Washington  of  an 
equitable  proportion  of  the  expenses  thereafter  incurred  in  laying  open,  paving, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  streets  and  avenues  adjacent  to  the  public  squares 
and  reservations.  I  am  informed  that,  since  the  passage  of  this  act,  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  lots  of  this  class  have  been  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  while  no  reimburse- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  city  for  the  sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  paid  for  improvements  properly 
chargeable  to  this  fund.  An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  refunding  this 
amount  and  the  interest  which  has  accrued  thereon.  During  the  past  summer 
and  fall  the  improvement  of  streets  adjacent  to  public  property  has  rendered  the 
government  liable  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  an  additional  sum  will  be 
needed  to  meet  similar  expenses  which  will  probably  be  incurred  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  at  an  early  date  make  provision 
to  meet  these  liabilities.  Several  of  the  streets  of  Washington  have  been  paved 
in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  the 
municipal  authorities  are  making  like  improvements  upon  other  streets,  which 
will  add  greatly  both  to  their  beauty  and  their  utility  as  public  thoroughfares. 
It  is  submitted  that  Congress  should  encourage  this  spirit  by  corresponding 
improvements  upon  the  avenues.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  refers 
to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  pavement  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and 
recommends  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  substitution  of 
either  the  Belgian  or  the  Nicholson  pavement  throughout  its  length,  and  also 
for  the  opening  and  grading  of  such  of  the  remaining  avenues  leading  to  the 
Capitol  as  remain  closed.  These  avenues  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
Congress,  and  justice  seems  imperatively  to  require  that  the  national  govern- 
ment should  defray  the  expense  of  paving  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  If  the 
burden  of  paving  the  avenues,  as  well  as  the  streets,  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
owners  of  contiguous  property,  the  mayor  suggests  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
as  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  carriage-ways,  and  that  the  intervening  space 
between  them  and  the  pavement  be  flanked  with  a  line  of  curbstones,  sodded, 
and  planted  with  ornamental  shade  trees. 

I  recommend  that  the  law  authorizing  a  local  tax  for  sewerage  be  so  amended 
as  to  enable  the  city  to  levy  the  same  equitably  upon  all  property  benefited  by 
such  improvement.  A  general  system  of  sewerage  should  at  once  be  adopted 
by  the  city,  the  expense  of  which  should  be  borne  in  part  by  the  government. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  views  of  the  mayor  touching  the 
locality  occupied  by  the  Centre  market.  For  a  long  time  this  space  has  been 
disfigured  by  dilapidated  and  unsightly  sheds  and  stalls,  called  a  "  Market 
House."  The  city,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  authorized  to  appropriate  the 
ground,  made  efforts  to  replace  tbese  by  a  commodious  building  of  correct 
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arcliitectaral  proportions,  properly  fumiflbed  for  the  public  accommodation. 
Its  erection  bad  been  commenced,  but  tbe  work  was  suspended  in  compliance, 
with  the  supposed  requirements  of  a  joint  resolution,  approved  June  30,  1864, 
authorizing  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to  reclaim  and  preserve  certain  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.  I  commend  tbe  subject  to  your  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  such  legislation  as  the  convenience  of  the  city  and  the  interests  of 
the  public  require. 

The  mayor's  communication  also  calls  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  youths 
of  the  District  are  largely  in  excess  of  tbe  accommodation  which  can  be  fur- 
nished them  in  the  public  schools.  No  doubt  many  of  them  are  receiving  educa- 
tion in  private  institutions ;  but  it  is  feared  that  many  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  means  of  iuetruction.  All  experience  demonstrates  that  virtue  and  thrift 
axe  the  natural  results  of  education,  while  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime  are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  ignorance ;  and  that  it  is  more  economical  to  maintain  schools 
as  a  preventive,  than  to  support  tbe  pauperism  and  punish  the  crime  that  igno- 
rance engenders.  From  the  establishment  of  tbe  national  capital  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  tbe  expenses  incident  to  such  support  and  punishment  have  been 
paid  by  the  government  of  tbe  United  States.  It  is  worthy  of  serious  con 
sideration,  therefore,  whether  a  just  proportion  of  the  expense  of  tbe  public 
schools  in  this  District  should  not  be  provided  for  from  the  same  source;  and  it 
is  believed  that  Congress  will  thus  bo  able  to  diminish  the  expenditures  from 
the  judiciary  fund  far  more  than  they  will  be  expected  to  augment  the  educa- 
tional fund  of  this  District.  The  propriety  of  this  provision  is  still  further 
shown  by  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
this  District  are  in  tlie  service  of  tbe  United  States,  on  small  salaries,  and  re- 
gard themselves  as  transient  inhabitants.  If  possessed  of  property,  it  is  gen- 
erally located  elsewhere,  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  it  are  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  tbe  institutions  of  tliose  localities,  while  their  childten  live  in  this  Dis- 
trict, and,  if  educated  in  tbe  public  schools,  swell  the  tax  to  be  levied  on  the 
property  of  permanent  citizens.  The  number  of  transient  and  non-tax-paying 
persons  has  been  largely  increased  during  the  war  by  the  ingress  of  multitudes 
of  both  white  and  colored  people  who  have  fled  from  its  perils  and  desolations. 
Justice  as  well  as  economy  demands  that  provision  be  made  from  the  national 
treasury  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  these  classes. 

The  canal  leading  from  the  Potomac  river,  through  the  heart  of  the  capital, 
to  the  Eastern  branch,  has  been  made  the  receptacle  of  the  filth  and  offal 
from  all  the  sewerage  of  the  city.  It  has  thus  become  a  loathsome  cesspool, 
fruitful  of  disease,  and  inviting  pestilence.  The  city  authorities  can  exercise 
no  legal  control  over  it,  as  it  is  bordered  almost  exclusively  by  government 
reservations.  These  are  deteriorating  in  value  on  account  of  this  constantly 
increasing  and  almost  insufferable  nuisance.  It  is  nearly  useless  for  naviga- 
tion, by  reason  of  accumulations  within  it ;  and  it  should  either  be  deepened 
and  improved  for  tbe  passage  of  shipping,  or  at  once  abandoned  as  a  canal. 
In  the  latter  alternative,  it  should  be  diminished  in  width  to  suitable  dimensions, 
arched  over,  and  used  exclusively  as  a  main  sewer.    The  proceeds  of  the  land 
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thus  reclaimed,  if  brought  into  market,  would  defray  a  large  proportion  of  the 
expense  occasioned  by  the  change.  This  nuisance  lies  almost  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  other  costly  public  edifices.  If 
Congress  should  refuse  to  provide  the  requisite  means  for  its  improvement  in 
the  mode  which  I  have  suggested,  exclusive  authority  over  it  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  refers  to  the  neglected 
condition  of  many  of  the  triangular  and  circular  public  reservations.  Instead 
of  being  abandoned  to  the  public,  they  should  be  neatly  and  substantially  en- 
closed, and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  reservation  on  East  Capitol 
street,  between  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  streets  east,  should  be  thus  improved. 

By  the  act  approved  May  25,  1832,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
was  authorized  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  surrounding  a  large  and  never-failing 
spring  of  the  purest  water,  including  the  rights  of  individuals  to  its  use,  and  to 
bring  it  in  pipes,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  to  the  Capitol,  at  a  cost  of  forty 
thousand  dollars.  From  that  spring  comes  the  flow  of  water  which  fills  the 
fountains  directly  east  and  west  of  the  Capitol  building,  and  also  the  flow  of  :^he 
hydrant  in  front  of  the  arched  entrance  to  the  basement  of  the  west  front ;  and 
from  it  is  supplied  all  the  drinking-water  used  in  the  Capitol.  If  the  use  of 
this  water  is  to  be  continued,  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  spring  is  situ- 
ated as  belongs  to  the  United  States  should  be  properly  secured  by  a  substantial 
fence. 

METROPOLITAN   POLICE. 

The  board  of  police  for  this  District,  constituted  by  an  act  approved  August 
6,  1861,  employed  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  a  permanent  force,  one  super- 
intendent, six  detectives,  ten  sergeants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  patrolmen. 

The  detectives  miide  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  arrests.  Seven  hundred 
and  seven  robberies  were  reported  at  the  detective  oflSice.  Property  to  the  value 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and 
nine  cents  ($170,659  09)  was  reported  as  stolen ;  of  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  and  six  cents  ($122,800  06)  was 
recovered  by -the  officers.  Property  valued  at  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-four  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  ($6,894  22)  was  turned  over  to  the 
property  clerk,  while  the  value  of  that  delivered  to  claimants  was  one  hundred 
and  filteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents, 
($115,905  84,)  and  that  taken  from  prisoners  and  returned  to  them,  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty- two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  ($4,942  15.)  These 
results  indicate  but  a  portion  of  the  actual  work  performed.  The  services  of 
detectives  are  often  of  great  value  in  the  prevention  of  crime  by  known  offenders, 
who,  on  their  arrival,  are  placed  under  a  strict  surveillance,  or  are  taken  into 
custody,  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  their  evil  designs. 

The  members  of  the  police  constituting  the  sanitary  company  have  been 
efficiently  employed  in  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
^ther  duties  specially  assigned  to  them. 
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The  whole  number  of  axresta  daring  the  year  was  twenty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Of  the  parties  arrested,  eighteen  thousand  five 
liundred  and  sixty-seven  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  and  the 
remainder  with  offences  against  property.  The  following  disposition  was  made 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  cases  are  reported  :  One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  committed  to  jail ;  seven  hundred  and  six  discharged  on  bail ; 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  turned  over  to  the  military  authoritiese ; 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  dismissed;  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-two  committed  to  the  workhouse,  and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  released  on  security  to  keep  the  peace.  Fines  were  imposed  in 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  cases,  amounting  to  sixty -one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents,  ($61,943  92,) 
and  in  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases  light  punishments  were  inflicted.  No 
report  was  received  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases.  Two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  destitute  persons  were  furnished  with  lodging,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  lost  children  restored  to  their  parents,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  sick  or  disabled  persons  assisted  or  taken  to  the  hospital.  The 
number  of  arrests  during  the  year  exceeds  by  three  thousand  those  made  during 
any  previous  year ;  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  fines  imposed  is  nearly 
one  hundred  per  centum.  The  actual  expense  to  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Greorgetown,  and  to  Washington  county,  of  the  prepent  police  system  is  about 
forty-five  thousand  dollars.  For  further  details  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
board. 

The  utility  of  the  police  telegraph  has  been  fully  demonstrated  during  the 
past  year.  By  its  agency  a  large  force  can  be  speedily  concentrated  at  any 
given  point  where  an  emergency  requires  its  presence.  Seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  messages  have  been  transmitted  through  the  central 
office,  and  i^  large  amount  of  correspondence  conducted  between  the  precinct 
stations.  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  discharge  the  cost  of  its  construction 
is  respectfully  recommended  to  Congress. 

The  force  has  been  maintained,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  the  maximum  author- 
ized by  Congress;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  unequal  to  the  public  necessities. 
Since  its  organization  the  population  of  the  District  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
the  increase  of  crime  has  been  in  still  greater  proportion.  The  board  present 
facts  and  arguqienta  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive  in  favor  of  such  an 
increase  as  will  enable  the  police  force  to  discharge  with  vigor  and  promptitude 
the  duties  required  of  them.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  adopt  such  measures 
in  this  regard  as  will  insure  within  the  District  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
the  due  execution  of  police  regulations,  and  the  adequate  protection  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

JAIL,   HODSB   OP  REFUGE,   AND   PENITENTIARY. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of /the  warden  that  there  were  227  prisoners  in 
the  jail  of  this  District  on  the  Ist  day  of  November,  embracing  persons  of  each 
aez  and  of  various  ages.    Some  of  them  were  convicted  of  minor  offences, 
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punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  others  were  committed  in  default  of  bail, 
or  were  awaiting  sentence  in  the  criminal  court.  The  inmates  are  occasionally 
more  numerous.  The  building,  although  designed  for  one  hundred  prisoners, 
does  not  furnish  accommodation  for  even  that  limited  number,  without  neglect- 
ing the  precautions  which  a  due  regard  to  their  health  and  secure  custody  de- 
mands. The  crowded  state  of  the  building  and  its  very  imperfect  ventilation 
have  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  its  inmates.  This 
evil  is  enhanced  by  the  want  of  a  hospital  department,  to  which  the*  sick  may 
be  transferred  from  the  impure  atmosphere  of  the  jail,  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  fresh  air,  and  the  treatment  which  their  situation  imperatively  demands. 
The  building  is  so  insecure  that  constant  and  vigilant  attention,  with  the  aid  of 
a  military  force  detailed  by  the  War  Department,  is  requisite  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  piisoners,  many  of  whom  are  desperate  outlaws,  charged  with  the 
commission  of  the  most  aggravated  crimes.  For  want  of  a  workshop  con- 
nected with  the  building,  such  of  the  inmates  as  have  been  convicted  of  petit 
misdemeanors  are  huddled  together,  without  needful  employment,  a  prey  to  the 
vices  born  of  idleness.  The  tedious  hours  are  beguiled  by  frivolous  pastimes, 
or  frittered  away  in  reckless  or  profane  conversation,  so  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many,  on  being  discharged,  are  prepared  for  a  bolder  career  of  crime. 

During  the  past  summer  the  cells  have  been  increased  in  strength,  and  such 
an  addition  made  to  their  number  as  the  available  ^pace  would  permit.  The 
sewerage  and  ventilation  have  been  improved,  and  light  introduced.  Neverthe- 
less the  building  remains  a  reproach  to  the  government,  and  a  nuisance.  Hu- 
manity and  policy  alike  require  that  a  suitable  jail  should  be  erected,  and  I 
cannot  too  earnestly  invoke  the  early  and  favorable  action  of  Congress  on  the 
subject.  The  propriety  of  increasing  the  salary  of  the  warden  is  also  respect- 
fully submitted  for  consideration. 

Congress,  by  the  act  approved  March  3, 1865,  made  provision  for -the  confine- 
ment of  juveniles  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  thereafter  convicted,  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  of  a  crime  whose  penalty  is  imprisonment.  Authority 
was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  managers  of 
houses  of  refuge  for  the  imprisonment,  subsistence,  and  proper  employment  of 
such  convicted  offenders.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  department 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  marshals  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
parties,  on  the  subject.  A  contract  was  made  with  one  such  institution,  and  it 
could  admit  but  an  inconsiderable  number  of  convicts,  and  declined  lo  receive 
into  custody  any  colored  persons. 

It  was  ascertained  that  an  offender  could  not  be  received  by  some  of  these 
institutions  if  the  term  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  expired  during  his 
minority,  and  that  the  regulations  provide  that  he  may  be  discharged  at  any 
time  upon  the  order  of  the  directors.  The  convict  is  sentenced  by  the  federal 
court  for  a  specific  term,  and  the  act  requires  that  he  "  shall  be  confined  during 
the  term  of  sentence."  This  is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary authority  conferred  on  nearly  all  of  these  institutions  by  State  legislation 
to  discharge  him  at  an  earlier  period  and  to  bind  him  by  indentures  of  appren. 
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ticeship,  or  to  prolong  his  detention  until  he  gives  satisfkctory  evidence  of 
reformation.  Doubts  we)re  entertained  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  others, 
whether  they  were  not  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  their  organic  laws  from  re- 
ceiving offenders  other  than  those  convicted  by  the  tribunals  of  the  State  in 
which  they  were  located.  From  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  be- 
stow on  the  sabject,  I  am  of  opinion  that  State  as  well  as  federal  legislation  is 
necessary  to  give  fiill  practical  effect  to  the  humane  intentions  evinced  by  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  action  of  Congress  appeal  with  equal  force  in 
favor  of  the  erection  of  a  house  of  refuge  in  this  District.  The  confinement  of 
the  youthful  convict  in  the  penitentiary,  where  he  is  in  communion  with  invet- 
erate transgressors,  has  a  most  corrupting  effect  upon  his  modes  of  thought  and 
principles  of  action,  and,  after  suffering  the  penalty  which  the  law  imposes  upon 
convicted  guilt,  he  rarely  returns  to  the  path  of  virtue.  Beneficent  results  attest 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  providing  an  asylum  for  such  convicts.  In  many 
instances  they  have  been  led  astray  by  evil  parental  influences,  or  lefk  in  destitute 
orphanage,  assailed  on  every  side  by  temptation,  and  without  a  fnend  to  en- 
courage them  by  precept  and  virtuous  example.  A  large  discretion  should  be 
given  to  the  managers  of  such  an  institution.  They  should  be  authorized  to 
detain  the  offender  unM  he  attains  his  majority;  or,  should  they  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, provide  him,  at  an.  earlier  period,  with  a  home  far  removed  from  his  old 
associations.  During  his  confinement  he  should  be  taught  a  useful  trade,  habits 
of  industry,  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  the  lessons  of  morality  and 
religion.  Under  the  benignant  influences  which  would  thus  surround  them, 
many  would  doubtless  be  rescued  from  th^  ways  of  guilt  and  sorrow,  and 
rendered,  in  after  life,  useful  members  of  that  society  of  which  they  once 
threatened  to  become  the  scourge  and  opprobrium. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  liave  encouraged  an  incorporated  society 
of  benevolent  gentlemen  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  on  the  aqueduct  farm,  in  this  District.  It  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress may  afford  them  the  necessary  assistance  to  secure  this  result. 

The  War  Department  has  not  yet  smrendered  the  building  in  this  city  for- 
merly used  as  a  penitentiary.  It  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
employed.  This  department  has  heretofore  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  propriety  of  erecting  a  new  building.  The  subject  is  again  presented  for 
such  action  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

GOVERNMENT   HOSPITAL   FOR  THE   INSANE. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  and  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  construction, 
of  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane. 

These  papers  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  institution  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  and  present,  in  addition  to  statistical  information,  many  valuable  and 
highly  instructive  suggestions.  The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-one,  including  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  from  the  army,  eighteen  from  the  navy,  two  from  the 
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Soldiers'  Home,  and  four  rebel  prisoners.  The  nnmber  admitted  daring  the 
year  was  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  were 
from  the  army,  ten  from  the  navy,  seventy-two  from  civil  life,  three  from  the 
Quartermaster's  and  Subsistence  departments,  and  four  were  rebel  prisoners. 
The  whole  number  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  eight  hundred  and 
eixty-six,  of  whom  six  hundred  and  forty-five  belonged  to  the  military  or  naval 
service.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  died.  There  were  discharged  as  recov- 
ered, three  hundred  and  forty-eight;  as  improved,  one  hundred  and  one ;  and  as 
unimproved,  nine. 

Congress  failed  at  its  last  session  to  make  the  required  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  the  hospital,  and  with  your  approbation  I  negotiated,  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  temporary  loan.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  subject,  as  the  money 
was  obtained  on  most  favorable  terms  from  the  First  National  Bank,  to  whose 
officers  assurances  were  given  that  Congress  would  provide  for  its  repayment  at 
an  early  period  of  the  approaching  session. 

The  hospital  was  established  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  of  this  District, 
as  well  as  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  revenue  cutter  service.  It  has,  from 
its  origin,  been  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  uninter- 
rupted confidence  and  patronage  of  Congi'css.  Its  success  and  usefulness  are 
due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  superintendent,  who  has  been  identified  with  its 
history,  and  who  brings  to  its  service  professional  attainments  of  the  highest 
order,  long  experience,  and  unsurpassed  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous 
and  delicate  duties.  He  has  received  the  active  co-operation  of  the  board  of 
visitors  and  of  his  subordinate  officers.  His  salary  was  originally  fixed  at  its 
present  rate.  The  propriety  of  increasing  it  is  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress. 

COLUMBIA   INSTITUTE    FOR    THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  fur- 
nished instruction  to  eighty-five  deaf  mutes  since  the  first  day  of  July,  J  864. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February  23,  1865, 
the  blind  pupils,  seven  in  number,  were  transferred  to  the  Maryland  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  The  books,  maps,  and  papers,  especially  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  such  pupils,  were  delivered  to  that  institution,  for  the  use  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  United  States. 

Indigent  deaf  and  dumb  persons  of  "teachable  age"  properly  belonging  to 
this  District,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  cliildren  of  all  persons  in  the  naval  or  mil- 
itary service  of  the  United  States,  while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  ser- 
vice, are  received  into  the  institution  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  annual  charge  of  $150  for  each  pupil  so  received  has  been  paid,  as 
provided  by  law.  In  addition  to  this  outlay,  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  the  purchase  of  grounds,  the  erection  of 
buildings,  the  introduction  of  Potomac  water,  and  other  improvements.  The 
directors,  in  their  report,  propose  to  relinquish  the  per-capita  charge  for  the 
government  pupils,  and  include  the  estimated  amount  thereof  in  the  item  for 
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salaries  and  contingent  ezpenses,  which  thej  desire  may  be  increased  to  $20,700. 
This  sum,  with  the  other  items  embraced  in  their  estimate,  will  reqmre  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  an  appropriation  of  $71,940.  Daring  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  institntion  has  received  no  aid  from  Congress,  other  than  the  smns  paid  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  pupils  admitted  by  order  of  this  department,  and  the 
board  ask  that  a  clause  appropriating  $55,445  87  be  inserted  in  the  deficiency 
bill. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  April  8, 1864,  authorized  the  Columbia  Institution  to 
confer  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  on  pupils  of  the  institution,  or 
others,  who,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  or  other  meritorious  distinction, 
may  be  thereunto  entitled.  Pursuant  to  the  presumed  authority  conferred  by 
this  act,  the  board  has  orgam'zed  an  advanced  department,  in  addition  to  the 
primary  school  where  the  elementary  branches  and  the  mechanic  arts  have  been 
successfully  taught.  They  designate  it  as  "  The  National  Deaf  Mute  College.'* 
A  preparatory  or  intermediate  class  has  also  been  formed,  with  a  range  of  stu- 
dies more  thorough  and  efficient  than  in  any  similar  school  in  this  country.  It 
is  designed  to  furnish  their  own  pupils,  and  the  graduates  of  the  State  institu* 
tions,  with  an  opportunity  of  attaining  the  standard  of  proficiency  requisite  to 
an  admission  into  the  freshman  class  of  the  college. 

Five  students  have  entered  upon  their  collegiate  course.  Eight  are  in  the 
preparatory  class,  four  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  At- 
tention is  invited  to  the  views  of  the  directors  on  the  subject.  They  propose 
to  make  the  course  of  study  in  the  college  the  full  equivalent  of  that  adopted  in 
other  colleges,  and,  as  the  number  of  their  classes  increases,  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  professors,  taking  care  that  the  corps  of  instructors  shall  come  fullypul 
to  the  average  of  college  faculties,  in  number,  ability,  and  fitness. 

The  institution  is  authorized,  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  organic  act,  to  receive 
and  instruct  deaf  and  dumb  persons  from  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  themselves,  their 
parents,  guardians  or  trustees,  and  the  proper  authorities  of  the  institution.  It 
IS  proposed  to  receive  and  instruct  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  advanced 
classes  and  prosecute  the  preliminary  studies  which  will  fit  them  for  a  collegiate 
course,  but  who  have  been  unable  to  make  adequate  preparation  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  educational  advantages  in  State  institutions.  It  is  suggested  that 
cases  have  arisen,  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  present  themselves,  of  worthy 
deaf  mutes  unable  to  pay  the  usual  charges ;  and  the  directors  conceive  that 
they  are  authorized  to  remit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  charges,  as  circamstanceB 
seem  to  require.  It  was  obviously  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide,  at 
the  national  expense,  for  the  instruction  of  this  description  of  persons  residing 
in  the  diflerent  States.  The  benefits  of  the  institution,  gratuitously  conferred, 
tte  confined  to  the  two  classes  first  mentioned ;  and  no  portion  of  the  fund 
*>ppropriated  by  Congress  for  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  should  be  di- 
verted from  its  legitimate  purposes  and  applied  to  the  support  of  pupils  belong- 
uig  to  neither  of  those  classes.    The  expenses  of  all  such,  if  not  properly 
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cbargeable  upon  the  fond  fnnushed  bj  volnntary  private  contributions,  should 
be  defrayed  by  themselves,  or  by  the  State  or  community  to  which  they  belong. 
The  board  disclaim  the  intention  of  competing  or  interfering  with  State  institu- 
tions ;  but  as  the  range  of  instruction  in  them  is  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
an  opinion  is  advanced  in  the  report  that  "funds  should  be  drawn  from  the  na- 
tional resources*'  for  the  support  of  an  institution  which  will  extend  to  these  un- 
fortunates, facilities  for  cultivating  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  The  ap- 
propriations asked  for  imply  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  directors  that  this 
opinion  will  be  sanctioned  and  made  effectual  by  appropriate  legislation.  It  will 
be  for  Congress  to  determine  whether  an  institution  shall  be  maintained  at  the 
national  metropolis,  where  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  country  may  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  the  classic  and  scientific  studies  which  enter  into  the  course 
of  collegiate  instruction. 

The  act  of  February  23,  1865,  declares  the  corporate  name  of  the  institution 
I  have  serious  doubts  whether  it,  or  any  department  thereof,  can  rightfully 
assume  the  name  of  "  The  National  Deaf  Mute  College"  without  authority  from 
Congress. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the  disinterested  zeal  with  which 
the  directors  have  labored  to  render  the  institution  as  usefril  in  its  practical  work- 
bgs  as  it  is  humane  and  generous  in  its  conception.  The  vacancies  in  the 
board  occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Edes  and  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Benjamin 
B.  French,  Esq. 

The  board  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  those  charged  with 
the  academic  and  domestic  departments.  They  have  perfonned  their  duties 
with  an  intelligence  and  fidelity  worthy  of  all  praise. 

COUBT-HOUSBS. 

This  department,  on  repeated  occas!tms,  has  referred  to  the  limited  and  pre- 
carious accommodations  for  holding  the  courts  of  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  The  government  had  a  term  of  years  in  the  property  which  those  courts 
eontinue  to  occupy,  but  is  liable  to  be  soon  dispossessed  under  the  present  tem- 
porary arrangement,  and  no  other  could  be  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
It  appears  from  the  report  made  by  this  department  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  6th  of  December  last,  that  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  that  year 
more  cieuies  were  pending,  and  more  had  been  instituted  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  in  that  than  in  any  other  judicial  district.  The  duty  of  the  government 
to  ftumish  all  proper  &cilities  for  the  prompt  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
courts,  and  the  preservation  of  their  archives  and  records,  will  not  be  questioned* 
The  courts  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  New 
Orleans,  and  various  other  points,  are  now  held  in  buildings  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  no  just  reason  exists  why  this  policy  should  not  be  extended, 
and  its  benefits  secured  to  the  judges,  officers,  and  litigating  parties  at  the  lead- 
ing commercial  dty  of  the  Union.    There  was  a  clause  in  the  lease  reserving 
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to  the  United  States  the  right  of  purchasing  the  property,  at  a  stipulated  Bmn» 
within  a  specified  period,  which  has  since  elapsed,  and  I  am  not  advised  whether 
the  proprietors  are  now  willing  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  same  tenns.  I  recommend 
that  this  department  be  authorized  to  make,  by  purchase,  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  the  federal  courts  in  the  city^  of  New  York,  and  that  an  appropriation 
be  placed  under  its  control  for  the  purpose. 

The  eastern  judicial  district  of  New  York  was  created  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  department  has  encountered  serious  difficulty  in  its  attempts  to 
secure  suitable  apartments  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
courts.  I  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  buflding,  portions  of  which  may  be  appro- 
priated to  the  district  and  circuit  courts  and  their  respective  officers,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  city  post  office  and  other  needful  public  uses. 
I  am*  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HARLAN, 
Berretary  of  the  Interior, 

To  the  Pbbsidbnt. 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  THE; GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 


Dbpartmbnt  op  thb  Interior^  General  Land  Opfice, 

October  3,  1865. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  ',28th  of  Febraarr, 
1855,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  the  following  \&  Bubmitted  as  an  ab- 
stract of  the  accompanjing  annual  report  of  this  date : 

1.  Introduction,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  early  views  and  legislation  in 
relation  to  the  public  land  system,  indicating  the  liberality  of  Congress  in 
making  concessions  for  internal  improvements,  schools,  rail  and  wagon  roads, 
military  services,  agricultural  and  mechanic  colleges,  with  details  of  cash  sales, 
warrant  locations*  showing  quantity  of  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  lands. 

2.  Description  of  the  general  base  lines  and  meridians. 

3.  Condition  of  surveys  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

4.  Surveys  nearly  completed  in  the  surveying  department  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa. 

5.  Progress  of  surveys  in  Minnesota. 

6.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  immigration  increasing  and  stimtdated  by  the 
overland  roads. 

7.  Present  condition  of  surveys  in  Dakota  as  to  Sioux  reservation ;  no  con- 
tracts made  for  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  on  ac- 
count of  failure  in  appropriations;  under  appropriations  in  1864  instructions 
have  been  issued  to  surveyor  general  of  Dakota,  whose  district  embraces  Mon- 
tana, to  establish  the  initiid  point  for  surveys  in  the  latter  Territory. 

8.  Progress  of  surveys  in  Colorado ;  no  recent  extensions  in  Utah,  nor  have 
any  surveys  in  Idaho  yet  been  made.  * 

9.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — ^surveys  prevented  there  on  account  of  Indian 
hostilities;  recent  reconnoissance  by  the  surveyor  general;  modification  of 
existing  surveving  system  in  certain  instances  recommended;  Mexican  grants 
in  the  "  Gadsden  purchase;"  no  authority  delegated  by  law  to  surveyor  gen- 
eral to  receive  and  report  on  claims  in  the  "  purchase." 

Definitive  adjustment  of  foreign  titles  recommended,  and  legislation  suggested 
in  regard  to  past  confirmations. 

10.  Pre-emptions  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colorado ;  measures  pre- 
scribed under  existing  laws ;  recommendation  to  relieve  Colorado  from  cer- 
tain pre-emption  restrictions. 

11.  California  and  Nevada — Progress  of  surveys — "  Yo  Semite  valley"  and 
'"Mariposa  Big  Tree  grove;"  condition  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  California, 
and  also  of  that  part  of  the  Indian  reservation  at  Pyramid  lake  which  falla 
withm  the  limits  of  the  railway  route. 
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12.  Progress  of  surveys  in  Oregon ;  immigration ;  resources  of  the  State,  of 
mines,  soil,  and  of  the  forest. 

13.  Operations  in  extending  the  lines  of  surveys  in  Washington  Territory. 

14.  Considerations  presented  in  regard  to  boundary  lines;  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington ;  Oregon  and  California ;  northern  limits  of  New  Mexico  ;  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

15.  Indian  reservations,  <*  in  place,"  treated  of;  also  sales  of  Indian  trust 
lands ;  floats ;  pueblos ;  Sioux  reservation ;  homestead  and  pre-emptions  therein 
disallowed. 

16.  Lands  in  Stockbridge  reserve  annexed  to  Menasha  district ;  legislation 
for  disposal  of  the  tracts  thereon  belonging  to  the  government. 

17.  Swamp  land;  legislation;  actions  had  by  the  department;  further  legis- 
lation suggested ;  special  agent  has  been  despatched  to  inquire  into  allegations 
against  swamp  selections;  California  interest  in  this  respect  specially  con* 
sidered. 

18.  Riparian  rights  ;  when  ponds  or  lakes  disappear,  the  course  of  proceed- 
ings  indicatecT. 

19.  Military  bounty  lands;  legislation  recommended  in  regard  to  the  re- 
siduary tracts  in  the  Virginia  military  district. 

20.  Measures  are  presented  to  give  effect  to  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  coal  lands  and  town  property  in  the  public  domain ;  Denver  City  town 
site  act  of  May  28,  1864,  held  to  be  unaffected  by  the  fiflh  section  of  the  gen- 
eral statute  of  July  1,  1864. 

21.  Homestead  law;  the  rights  of  heirs  discussed  and  determined,  and  also* 
the  timber  privileges  allowed  to  such  settlers. 

22.  Adjustment  of  the  Wisconsin  five  per  cent,  fund  account,  and  of  the- 
Milwaukie  and  Rock  River  Canal  Company's  claim,  under  joint  resolution  of 
July  1,  1864. 

23.  Harbor  and  ship  canal  grant  in  Michigan ;  principles  settled  in  regard  to 
the  same. 

24.  Coal  oil  lands  interdicted  from  entry ;  timber  depredations ;  the  policy 
observed  and  beneficent  results. 

25.  Steps  taken  to  suppress  timber  depredations ;  success  of  the  measures  in 
this  respect. 

26.  Proceedings  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  public  land  machinery  in 
the  States  of  ArkEUisas,  LouisiaDa,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 

27.  Existing  legislation  considered  in  regard  to  discontinuance  and  consoli- 
dation of  land  offices ;  suggestions  as  to  the  propriety  of  enlarging  authority,  so' 
as  to  modify  districts,  and  wholly  to  discontinue  offices  when  the  lands  in  a  State 
are  sold  out ;  new  land  districto  recommended  for  Arizona,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Montana. 

28.  Limitations  suggested  as  to  time  in  taking  appeals ;  the  rule  stated  in 
regard  to  the  question  whether  mineral  or  arable  is  the  predominating  element. 

29.  Adjustment  of  two  and  three  per  cent,  funds. 

30.  Fees  of  registers  and  receivers  under  existing  laws,  and  the  fees  required 
to  be  charged  by  the  General  Land  Office  for  furnishing  exemplifications ;  satis- 
factory settlement  of  accounta  reported. 

31.  Historical  glimpse  at  the  American  isthmus  as  an  impediment  to  trade 
with. 

32.  An  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  railway  system  under  con- 
gressional legislation. 

33.  Definitive  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
"  even"  or  United  States  reserved  alternate  sections  along  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad. 

34.  Impolicy  of  any  departure  from  the  system  of  granting  lands  "in  place,'* 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads. 
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35.  Considerations  in  regard  to  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the  public 
domain. 
36.'  Tabular  statements  and  exhibits  in  relation  to  land  operations. 
AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  EDMUNDS, 

CammMnoner. 
Hon.  Jambs  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Inferior. 


Dbpartmbnt  of  thb  Intbkior,  Gbnbral  Land  Officb, 

October  3,  1865. 

Sir  :  The  attention  of  our  statesmen  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  republic  was 
directed  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  in  order  to  make  the  same  available 
as  a  source  of  national  credit,  revenue,  and  strength.  The  political  and  com- 
mercial agent  sent  to  France  by  the  revolutionary  Congress  communicated  his 
views  in  mis  respect  in  a  despatch  as  early  as  December,  1776,  to  the  organ  of 
that  Congress — ^the  committee  of  seeret  correspondence.  He  predicted  the  rush 
'  of  emigration  from  Europe  upon  the  establishment  of  American  nationality,  the 
rise  in  value  of  settled  lands,  the  demand  for  new  and  uncultivated  territory, 
upon  which  a  certain  fund,  he  reported,  might  then  be  fixed,  tracing  "the  river 
Onio  from  its  junction  to  its  head,  thence  north  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  lake  to  Fort  Detroit,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  thence  a 
west  course  to  the  Mississippi ;"  and  returning  to  the  place  of  departure,  he 
marked  out  **  these  three  lines  of  near  one  thousand  miles  each  "  as  including 
an  immense  territory  in  a  fine  clunate,  "  then  scarcely  inhabited  by  any  Euro- 
pean," and  invitied  attention  to  that  region  "  as  a  source  amply  adequate  under 
proper  regulations  for  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  and  the  sums 
necessary  to  be  given  to  the  Indians  in  purchase  of  the  native  right.'* 

At  an  early  period  of  our  national  existence  the  public  lands  were  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  political  controversies.  The  charters  of  certain  States  extended 
indefinitely  westward,  instances  having  existed  of  their  crossing  each  other  and 
throwing  the  same  territory  within  different  State  limits.  Such  disturbing 
causes  retarded  the  organization  of  an  effective  system  for  opening  the  western 
territory  to  settlement  and  sale.  These  difficulties,  however,  were  put  to  rest 
by  several  acts  of  cession,  New  York  taking  the  lead  in  1781,  Virginia  in  1784 
ceding  the  great  northwestern  territory,  itfassachusetts  relinquishing  her  claim 
in  1785,  Connecticut  in  1786,  South  and  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  having 
subsequently  made  cessions  which  constitute  mainly  the  present  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  After  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783, 
closing  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States,  Congress,  by  an  act  of  the  20tn  May,  1785,  began  the 
work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  land  system  by  "  an  ordinance  for  ascer- 
taining the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory,"  in  which  the 
principle  was  establifihed  of  reserving  "  the  lot  number  sixteen  of  every  town- 
ship for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  said  township,"  in  recent 
years  duplicated  in  remote  organizations,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury initiated  the  pre-emption  system.  These  great  principles  were  designed 
to  operate  upon  the  public  domain  within  our  then  political  limits,  but  in  the 
march  of  empire,  by  the  expansion  of  our  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean,  they 
have  been  modified  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  multi- 
tudes now  spreading  over  our  great  national  land  estate. 

By  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  beginning  with  the  cession  by  the  French 
republic  in  1803  of  the  ancient  province  of  Louisiana,  and  ending  with  the  Gads- 
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den  cesBion  hj  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1853,  we  have  assumed  obligations  under 
treaties  to  recognize  and  confirm  inceptive  and  mature  titles  which  originated 
ander  former  governments.  In  the  progress  of  land  legislation,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  under  stinulations  for  the  segregation  of  foreign  titles  from 
the  public  lands,  have  required  bv  law  that  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  systems, 
to  the  extent  of  such  titles,  shall  be  faithfully  observed  in  their  survey  and  con- 
firmation. To  earlier  legislation  have  been  added  numerous  enactments  pro- 
viding for  cash  sales  at  a  low  rate  per  acre,  carefully  guarding  at  every  step 
the  interest  of  the  pioneer  settler,  not  only  by  pre-emption,  but  in  conferring 
homesteads  upon  the  condition  of  five  continuous  years  of  actual  residence;  thus 
enriching  the  settler  and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  But  the  liberality 
of  Congress  has  gone  further.  By  munificent  acts  of  legislation  there  have 
been  conceded,  for  works  of  internal  improvements  and  schools,  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  acres ;  upwards  of* 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  nullion  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  by  estimate, 
have  been  granted  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  rail  and  wagon  roads ;  about 
sixty-eight  million,  including  land  scrip,  have  been  awarded  for  military  ser- 
vices, reaching  back  to  the  Revolution ;  and  over  forty-five  million  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  acres  have  been  conceded  to  States  as  swamp  lands; 
whilst  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  college  grant  in  1862  conceded  for  such 
institutions  the  quantity,  including  the  late  insurgent  States,  of  nine  million 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres.  The  numerous  laws  regulating  the 
disposal  of  the  public  limds,  beginning  in  the  early  history  of  this  government, 
and  accumulating  at  every  successive  congressional  session,  have  now  grown 
into  an  extended  system,  not  merely  of  statutory  enactments,  but  of  departmental 
and  judicial  decisions. 

The  recent  domestic  convulsions  have  necessarily  checked  during  the  last 
four  years  public  land  operations. 

The  reign  of  peace  now  happily  and,  as  believed,  permanently  established, 
what  may  we  not  anticipate  in  accumulated  and  accumulating  wealth  and 
power  from  the  expansion  of  the  American  people  over  the  immense  regions 
constituting  the  public  domain. 

In  administering  the  system  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1865,  and  the  quarter  which  terminated  on  the  30th  ultimo,  the  following  are 
the  results  *. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  there  were  sold  for  cash — 

Aem,  Ca$h  received. 

For  quarter  ending  September  3, 1865 557,  212.53         §748,  427  25 

Part  estimated 72, 320.32  95,  085  68 


629,  532.85  843,  512  93 

To  which  add  cash  paid  into  the  treasury  on 

account   of    8,920  entries   made  under  the 

homestead  act  May  20,  1862 89,  200  00 

Commissions  on  homestead  entries 34,  250  08 

On  account  of  2,627  entries  made  under  the 

homestead  act  in  quarter  ending  September 

30, 1865 26,  270  00 

Commissions  on  homestead  for  quarter 10, 102  82 

Fees  for  bounty  land  locations  to  June  30, 1865 8,  410  33 

Fees  for  bounty  land  locations  to  September  30, 

1865,  part  estimated 1,913  00       ^ 

GoDuniBfiions  on  agricultural  scrip  to  June  30, 

1865 4,431  50 
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Commissions  on  agricultural  scrip  to  September 

30,1865 646  02 

-.  Fees  on  account  of  pre-emption  and  donation 

claims  to  June  30, 1865 15,  412  00 

Fees  on  account  of  pre-emption  and  donation 

claims  to  September  30,  1865 4,  252  00 

Bounty  land  warrants : 

There  were  located  during  the  year  ending  June 

30, 1865 348,  660.00 

For  quarter  ending  September  30,  1865,  (Sep- 
tember estimated) 65,  000.00 

Swamp  lands : 

There  were  approved  to  the  States  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1865 571,  429.24 

For  quarter  ending  September  30, 1865 322,  062.71 

Railroads : 
There  were  approved  to  the  States  to  June  30, 

1865 607,  415.39 

For  quarter  ending  September  30,  1865 45,  990.54 

Homestead  acts  of  May  20, 1862,  and  March 
21,  1864  : 
lliere  were  entered  during  the  year  ending 

June  30, 1865 1, 160,  532.92 

For  quarter  ending  September  30,  1865 359,  697.32 

Agricultural  and  mechanic  college  grant  of 
1862: 
There  were  selected,  under  agricultural  college 

grant,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865  . .  808,  358.11 
Located  with  agricultural  scrip  to  June  30, 1865,  460, 130.27 
For  quarter  ending  September  30, 1865 15,  520.24 

Total  acres  disposed  of  from  June  30,  1864,  to 

September  30,  1865 5,  394,  329.59 


Total  cash  paid  into  the  treasury ! $1, 038,  400  78 

Surveyed  land : 

Acret, 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  surveyed  land  offered  and  unoffered, 
and  und^posed  of  on  the  30th  September,  1865,  was 132, 285,  035 

Consisting  of  offered  lands,  embracing  53, 922  acres  of  Winne- 
bago trust  hmds 79,  274,  577 

Unoffered 53, 010,  458 


Having  thus  shown  in  outline  certain  features  of  land  legislation  from  the 
beginning  of  our  system,  and  some  of  the  leading  mnts  by  Congress,  with  de- 
tails of  sales,  and  other  disposals  of  the  public  lands  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  the  succeeding  quarter,  it  is  now  proposed  to  refer  to  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  preparing  our  territory  for  sale,  and  conveyance  in  fee-simple, 
in  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys. 

By  the  establishment  of  base  lines  corresponding  with  latitudes  and  of  prin- 
cipal meridians  with  longitudes,  the  public  domain  is  divided  into  townships  of 
six  miles  square,  or  23,040  acres,  subdivided  in  their  turn  into  36  square  miles 
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or  eections,  containing  640  acres,  and  these  into  quarter  sections  or  160  acres, 
half-quarter  or  80  acres,  and  quarter-quarter  sections  or  40  acres. 

The  initial  point  of  the  surveys  or  tlie  intersection  of  the  base  with  the  prm-. 
cipal  meridian  is  established  in  a  region  of  the  country  most  needed  for  settlers, 
•  and  likely  to  produce  a  revenue. 

The  principal  base  line  serves  to  count  the  survey  of  townships  north  and 
south  thereof,  and  the  principal  meridian  to  count  the  ranges  of  townships  either 
east  or  west. 

Thus  far  the  surveying  system  which  has  been  extended  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  the  exception  of  interior  territories  recentlv 
organized,  has  brought  into  requisition  six  principal  meridians,  with  correspond- 
ing principal  bases,  and  several  independent  meridians  with  similar  bases  as 
foQows : 

The  first  principal  meridian  divides  Ohio  from  Indiana,  and  runs  north  on 
the  S4P  5V  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  governing  the  surveys  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  second  principal  meridian,  starting  from  the  mouth  of  Little  Blue  river,  in 
Indiana,  governs  the  surveys  in  that  State,  and  partly  in  Illinois. 

The  third  principal  meridian  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  northern  boundaiy  of  Illinois,  governing  the  surveys  lying  east 
therefrom,  and  west  to  the  Illinois  river. 

The  fourth  principal  meridian  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  in  latitude  38^  58'  12'^  north,  andlongitude  90^  29'  56" 
west  of  Greenwich,  and  governs  the  surveys  in  Illinois  situated  west  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and^  of  the  third  principal  meridian  north  of  the  river  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  also  extenas  due  north  through  Wisconsin,  ^nd  continues 
through  the  northeastern  part  of  Minnesota,  governing  the  surveys  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  fifth  principal  meridian  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  passing  due  north  through  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
terminates  in  township  91,  north  of  the  base  line,  which  runs  due  west  from  the 
mouth'  of  St.  Francis,  in  Arkansas.  This  principal  meridian  governs  the  surveys 
in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  Da- 
kota Territory  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  sixth  principal  meridian,  the  initial  point  of  the  intersection  with  the 
principal  base  line  being  coincident  with  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  is 
near  the  92°  13'  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  This  principal  meridian 
governs  the  surveys  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  that  part  of  Dakota 
Territory  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Besides  the  foregoing  six  principal  meridians  there  have  been  established  in- 
dependent meridians  and  bases  for  the  surveys  in  the  following  States  and  Ter- 
ritories : 

The  Michigan  principal  meridian  commences  on  the  north  boundary  of  Ohio, 
22  miles  east  of  tne  first  principal  meridian,  and  runs  north,  corresponding  with 
longitude  84°  19'  9"  west  of  Greenwich,  and  terminates  at  Sault  St.  Marie, 
governing  the  surveys  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Tallahassee  principal  meridian  intersects  the  principal  base  at  the  city  of 
Tallahassee,  and  governs  the  surveys  in  Florida. 

The  St.  Stephen's  meridian,  in  Alabama,  intersects  the  principal  base  line  on 
the  31°  north  latitude,  and  Huntsville  basis  meridian  starts  from  the  principal 
base  or  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  governs  the  surveys  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  the  former  governing  also  the  surveys  in  Mississippi  lying  east  of 
Pearl  river  and  south  of  township  10  north. 

The  Choctaw  meridian  and  Washington  meridian  govern  the  surveys  in  Mis- 
sissippi ;  the  base  line  of  the  latter  is  the  31°  north  latitude,  and  that  of  the 
former  sixty  miles  north  of  it. 
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In  Louieiana  there  are  two  principal  meridians,  with  a  common  basis  parallel, 
yessing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  from  which  sarveys  have  been  made ; 
t)ne  governing  the  surveys  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  other  west 

The  initial  point  of  the  intersection  of  the  oase  line  with  the  principal  meri- 
"dian  in  New  Mexico  is  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  river,  being  a 
hiJl  of  two  hundred  feet  high,  on  the  Rio  Orande  del  Norte;  these  principal  lines 
govern  the  surveys  in  New  Mexico.  * 

The  surveys  in  California  are  controlled  by  three  different  meridians  and  as 
many  base  lines.  The  San  Bernardino  meridian  intersects  its  base  line  in  lati- 
tude six  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  the  initial  point  being  on  the  high  peak  of 
the  San  Bernardino  mountain.  This  meridian  is  on  the  116^  55' longitude  west 
^rom  Greenwich,  and  controls  the  survey  in  the  southern  part  of  California. 

The  Mount  Diablo  meridian  intersects  its  base  line  in  latitude  six  miles  north 
of  that  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  distant  from  the  ocean  38  miles,  the  inter- 
section being  on  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Diablo,  about  3,600  feet  high.  This 
meridian  corresponds  with  the  123°  53^  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
governs  the  surveys  north  and  south  of  the  initial  point  in  California,  and  also 
in  Nevada. 

The  Humboldt  meridian  intersects  its  base  line  in  latitude  of  about  40°  24' 
Jdorth,  on  the  peak  of  Mount  Pierce,  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific 
ocean — this  initial  point  being  commemorated  by  an  iron  monument.  These 
principal  lines  govern  the  surveys  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  California 
situated  west  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains. 

The  Willamette  meridian  and  base  line  govern  the  surveys  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory,  the  initial  monument  being  at  the  point  of  the  intersection 
of  45°  31'  13"  of  north  latitude  with  the  122°  30'  26"  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich. 

The  Salt  Lake  meridian  starts  from  the  corner  of  the  Temple  block  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  principal  base  line,  the  point  of 
intersection  being  commemorated  by  a  monument ;  these  standard  lines,  running 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  govern  the  surveys  in  Utah. 

The  surveying  machinery  has  accomplished  its  work  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana  the  survey  of  the  Ne^  Orleans  township  and  some  subdivisions  re- 
main to  be  executed.  In  Florida  the  surveys  have  been  extended  to  Lake  Oke- 
chobee,  leaving  unsurveyed  the  portion  of  the  peninsula  south  of  that  lake, 
which  is  a  swampy  and  overflowed  region. 

Should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  restore  the  surveying  districts  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  for  the  time-being,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  appropriations  for 
salary  of  both  officei-s  of  surveyor  general,  and  existing  appropriations,  to  a  lim- 
ited amount,  might  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  meet  any  surveying  exigency  in 
either  of  the  States ;  or,  in  case  such  salary  apnropriation  should  not  at  this 
time  be  made,  the  power  might  be  exercised  whicn  is  delegated  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  by  the  act  of  January  22,  1853,  of  acting  ex- 
officio  surveyor  general,  where  a  district  is  discontinued. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  present  a  view  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
other  States,  beginning  with  the  surveying  districts  of 

WISCONSIN  AND  IOWA. 

The  surveying  operations  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  been  advanced  du- 
ring the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  by  the  application  for  the  completion 
of  surveys  in  Wisconsin  of  four-fifths  of  the  fifty  thousand  dollar  appropriation, 
per  act  of  July  2,  1864,  for  surveys  of  public  lands. 

Contracts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  provided  have  been  made,  and  re- 
turns of  the  surveys  have  been  received,  amounting  to  2,608  lineal  miles. 
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embracing  721,826  acres.  In  the  lands  ihus  sorreyed  are  several  hundred  lakesr 
from  a  few  acres  in  size  to  several  square  miles  in  extent.  Yellow  and  whit& 
pine  abounds  in  this  region,  which  is  interspersed  with  marshes,  swamps,  and 
shallow  lakes,  the  latter  filled  with  wild  rice.  The  country,  however,  furnishes 
CTBat  facilities  for  floating  timber,  through  numerous  natural  channels,  to  thd 
Wisconsin  river. 

The  unfinished  field-work,  it  is  reported,  will  be  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  present  surveying  season,  and  no  further  means  will  be  required,  the  ex- 
isting funds  being  sufficient  for  closing  the  surveys  in  Wisconsin.  Irfl 

For  the  completion  of  the  office-work  for  the  surveys  already  made  and  those 
yet  to  be  executed,  and  in  order*to  have  the  archives  in  readiness  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  authorities  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  respectively,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  12,  1840,  and  January  22,  1863, 
an  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  and  two 
clerks  in  his  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  when  it  is  expected 
the  office  will  be  closed  and  discontinued,  the  field-work  in  Iowa  having  been 
completed. 

I 
I 

MINNESOTA. 

'  The  progress  of  surveys  in  Minnesota  during  thp  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,. 

!  1865,  has  been  co-  extensive  with  the  sum  of  $  1 4,000  appropriated  for  the  purpose, 

'  The  field  operations,  as  far  as  returned,  are  equal  to  1,^70  lineal  miles,  com> 

{  prising  419,208  acres,  including  172,208  acres  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indian 

j  reservations  on  the  south  side  of  the  Minnesota  river,  the  survey  having  been 

.  ordered  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1863.    These 

I  lands  are  to  be  appraised  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.     As  allega- 

■  tions  have  been  made  against  the  work  of  surveyors  within  the  Sioux  reserva- 

tions, and  to  the  effect  that  the  character  of  the  surveys  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  surveying  laws  and  instructions  governing  the  survey  of  the  public 
lands,  an  examination  in  the  field  was  ordered  by  the  department  on  the  25th 
of  August  last  to  elicit  the  true  condition  of  the  surveys  which,  under  the  de- 
'  cision  of  the  department,  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 

the  Indian  lands. 

Attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  region  on  the  headwaters  of  Cloquet 
river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  St.  Louis  river,  about  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
i  ^         Fond  du  Lac,  as  possessing  valuable  minerals  and  where  coal  has  been  dis- 

covered.   The  surveying  department  recommends  in  that  region  of  the  State 
•  that  where  the  standard  lines  are  in  progress  of  extension,  subdivisional  work 
)  may  also  be  contracted  for  during  the  next  fiscal  year.    To  meet  the  expenses 

of  the  proposed  work,  and  also  of  surveys  on  the  Lower  Embarros  and  East 
Savannah  rivers,  affluents  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the 
*         vicinity  of  Sandy  lake,  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Minnesota  river,  an  esti- 
mate is  submitted. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  May  7,  18G4,  with  the  Chippewas  of  the 
Mississippi,  there  are  ceded,  with  exceptions,  certain  reservations  made  by  treaty 
of  the  22d  of  February,  1855.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  1864,. 
and  of  the  department's  directions  of  March  9,  1865,  instructions  have  been 
given  to  the  surveyor  general  for  the  subdivision  of  lands  embraced  within  the 
former  Indian  reservations  of  Gull  lake  and  Mille  lac,  in  Minnesota,  in  order 
to  enable  the  grantees  to  secure  by  legal  subdivisions  their  respective  grants. 
Contracts  have  been  entered  into  to  the  extent  of  means  placed  at  the  surveyor 
general's  disposal  under  the  appropriation  of  July  2,  1864,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  has  been  executed,  the  residue  to  be  completed  at  an  early  period.. 
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KANSAS   AND   NEBRASKA. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,  by  act  of  Congress  of  Jnly  2,  1864,  for 
the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  contracts  were  made 
to  the  extent  of  the  means  provided.  Only  a  small  part,  however,  of  the  work 
was  executed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  on  account  of  Indian  hostilities.  In 
Kansas  the  field-work  was  equal  to  883  lineal  miles,  embracing  183,661  acres. 
In  Nebraska,  3,445  lineal  mues,  including  1,262,784  acres. 

The  remaining  eight  contracts  not  yet  completed,  which  are  an  aggregate 
liability  of  about  $40,000,  are  in  progress,  and  will  be  finished  before  winter. 

It  is  reported  that  emigration  in  that  surveying  district  exceeds  that  of  any 
year  since  1857,  and  that  actual  settlements  are  being  rapidly  made  in  several 
localities.  The  routes  recently  opened  for  the  overland  mail  and  express  com- 
pany along  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  together  with  the  Pacific  railroad — ^great 
thoroughfares  of  trade — are  stimulating  emigration,  and  it  is  expected  will  cover, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  public  lands  already  surveyed. 

With  the  view  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand  for  the  public  lands  by  settlers 
under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  the  surveyor  general  submits  enlarged  estimates  for  the  survey- 
ing service  in  the  following  localities :  On  Arkansas  river.  Smoky  Hill  fork, 
Saline  and  Soloman  forks  of  Kansas  river,  in  Kansas,  and  on  Republican  fork 
of  the  Kansas  river,  Platte  and  Wood  rivers,  and  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte  river, 
in  Nebraska ;  the  proposed  surveys  to  consist  of  standard  township  and  sub- 
divisional  lines. 

DAKOTA   AND  MONTANA   TBRRIT0RIB8. 

In  Dakota  the  surveys  have  been  established  to  the  extent  of  the  means  ap- 
propriated iTor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865.  The  field-work  is  equal 
to  1,482  miles  of  lineal  measure,  comprising  313,251  acres,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  Big  Sioux  river,  and  eastward  therefrom  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  between  43°  30'  and  44®  of  north  latitude. 

The  character  of  the  lands  surveyed  and  to  be  surveyed  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  is  represented  to  be  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  par- 
ticularly that  of  stock-raising.  The  advantages  for  the  growth  of  wool  have 
already  been  realized  there — the  weather  being  mild,  with  an  absence  of  rain 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  contract  entered  into  between  the  surveyor  general  and  deputy  for  the 
survey  of  that  portion  of  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Minnesota  river  which  lies  in  Dakota  Territory,  southwest  of  Big  Stone  lake,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  completed  during  the  present  season. 

The  survey  of  the  reservation  authorized  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1863,  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians,  pay- 
able to  the  deputy  surveyor  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  lands  surveyed. 

No  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  ordinary  public  surveys  in- 
Dakota  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  surveying  appropriations  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Under  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  by  act  of  2d  July,  1864, 
initial  surveys  have  been  ordered  in  the  Territory  of  Montana. 

Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  surveyor  general  at  Dakota,  whose  de- 
partment embraces  Montana,  to  establish  the  initial  point  for  the  surveys  in  the 
latter  distant  Territory  at  "  Beaver  Head  Eock,"  a  remarkable  landmark  in  the 
Great  Horseshoe  Basin  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  drained  by  the  JeiTerson, 
Madison,  and  Gallatin  forks  of  the  Missouri  river,  situated  between  the  Bannock 
and  Virginia  Cities. 
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SPANISH  AND  MBXICAN  TITLES  IN  NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

B7  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  22, 1854,  authority 
18  given  to  the  surveyor  general,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  "  to  ascertain  the  origin,  nature,  character  and  extent  of  all  claims  to 
lands  under  the  laws,  usages  and  customs  of  Spain  and  Mexico,"  and  for 
this  purpose  he  has  the  power  to  **  issue  notices,  summon  witnesses,  administer 
oaths,"  and  make  report  on  all  such  claims  before  the  cession,  by  the  treaty  of 
1848,  showing  his  juagment  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  titles  brought  before 
him  under  this  law ;  Uongress  retaining  the  power  to  award  final  confirmation. 

Under  this  act  the  surveyor  general's  function  for  receiving  and  reporting 
on  Mexican  titles  extends  only  to  so  much  of  territory  as  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1848,  and  not  embracmg  the  tract  included 
within  what  is  known  as  the  Gadsden  treaty  of  1853. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  both  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  government,  that  efficient  steps  should  be  ordered  by  law  for 
the  summary  and  early  adjustment  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  titles  which  may 
be  valid  under  our  treaties  of  1848  and  1853  with  that  republic. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  the  preferable  course  for  the  surveyor  general  to  act 
upon  these  grants,  let  his  jurisdiction  be  co-extensive  with  the  cession  under 
both  treaties;  let  authority  be  given  to  him  for  confirmation  to  a  limited 
extent,  making  such  confirmation  final  when  approved  either  intact  or  according 
to  departmental  judgment ;  let  the  statute  limit  the  period  within  which  all 
foreign  titles  shall  be  filed  in  surveyor  general's  office,  barring  in  law  and 
equity  every  claim  not  filed  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  in  the  law. 

The  enactment  should  authorize  claims  destitute  of  merit  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Executive  to  be  restored  to  the  maes  of  the  public  lands,  and  where  claims 
exceed  the  limitation  that  the  department  may  have  the  power  to  confirm.  Such 
claims  should  be  reported  for  the  final  determination  of  Congress. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  the  better  course,  as  seems  to  be  the  judg- 
ment of  well-informed  persons,  to  commit  the  adjudications  of  these  foreign  titles  to 
the  courts,  we  have  the  precedents  established  for  this  mode  in  legislation  in  regard 
to  claims  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
California. 

Should  the  judiciary  be  charged  with  this  duty,  let  the  law  giving  authority 
for  the  purpose  limit  the  time  for  filing  and  for  final  prosecution,  stipulating  in 
all  cases  that  the  title  with  its  exact  boundaries  and  area  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  peti- 
tion to  the  court,  and  that  the  judicial  decree  shall  not  only  determine  the  validity 
of  title,  but  also  questions  as  to  location  and  limits. 

In  respect  to  those  cases  heretofore  confirmed,  a  period  should  be  fixed  by 
law  within  which  confirmees  shall  have  surveys  made  at  their  own  expense, 
but,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general,  subject  to  the 
controlling  power  of  the  department ;  and  where  such  claims  are  of  loose  and 
undefined  extent,  a  limitation  as  to  quantity  should  be  established  by  law. 

In  determining  rights  of  individuals  under  past  confirmation  of  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can grants  the  General  Land  Office  has  decided  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
successor  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  have  the  right  of  retention  and  exclusion  from 
claims  of  this  class  of  such  sites  therein  as  may  be  indispensable  for  forts  or 
other  public  uses,  and  this  right  will  be  insisted  upon  and  enforced  unless  Con- 
gress shall  relinquish  it  or  otherwise  order. 

PRE-EMPTIONS  IN  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA,  AND  COLORADO. 

By  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  22d  July,  1854,  the 
pre-emption  privilege  was  extended  to  lands,  whether  settled  upon  before  or 
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after  surrey,  within  the  region  of  country  comprehended  by  the  present  Territo- 
ries of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  As  Arizona  has  not  yet  oeen  organized 
into  a  ''land  district,''  the  authority  to  oceive  pre-emption  declarations  in  virtue 
of  the  acts  of  22A  July,  1854,  and  of  2d  July,  1864,  is  vested  in  the  surveyor 
general  at  Santa  F6,  and  instructions  on  9th  June  last  were  despatched  to  that 
office  accordingly  to  receive  these  declarations  when  not  embracing  the  precious 
metals,  or  lands  reserved  for  military  or  other  public  uses. 

In  virtue  of  the  requirements  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  30th  May, 
1862,  pre-emption  declarations,  where  settlements  are  made  before  survey,  must 
be  filed  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  preparation  and  deposit  in 
surveyor  general's  office  of  the  approved  plat  of  the  township  embracing  the 
pre-emption;  but  where  the  settlement  was  made  after  survey,  within  three 
months  from  date  of  settlement.  In  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  2, 1862, 
establishing  a  land  office  in  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  declared 
**  that  when  unsurveyed  lands  are  claimed  by  pre-emption,  notice  of  the  specific 
tracts  claimed  shall  be  filed  within  six  months  after  the  survey  has  been  made 
in  the  field,  and  on  failure  to  file  such  notice  or  to  pay  for  the  tract  claimed 
within  twelve  months  from  the  filing  of  such  notice,  the  parties  claiming  such 
lands  shall  forfeit  dl  right  thereto." 

These  terms  are  mu<3i  more  restricted  and  are  variant  from  the  general  pre- 
emption system  as  applicable  to  the  new  land  States  and  Territories,  and  there 
being  no  just  grounds  for  any  discrimination  as  against  Colorado,  the  recommen- 
dation is  renewed  for  the  repeal  of  such  restriction,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  by 
^rther  legislation,  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  acts  of  1841  and  1843,  and 
of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  30th  May,  1862,  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  be  declared  applicable  to  that  Territory. 

GALIFORMA   AND   NEVADA. 

Surveys  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jilne  30, 1866,  have  been 
prosecuted  under  the  appropriation  of  July  2,  1864 ;  and  at  the  expense  of  ap- 

Slicants  for  the  surveys  under  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
[ay  30,  1862,  over  thirty  contracts  were  entered  into  by  the  surveyor  general. 
The  returns  of  the  field-work  amount  to  780  lineal  miles,  embracing  246,268 
acres  of  public  lands,  and  38,700  acres  within  the  following  special  grants  made 
by  Congress  to  the  State  of  California  by  act  of  June  30,  1864,  to  wit :  the 
Yo-semite  valley  in  the  Granite  Peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Merced  river,  containing  per  actual  survey  36,111^^5^  acres, 
and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  grove,  covering  2,589^%  acres.  The  field  opera- 
tions in  California  are  advanced  .mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
and  in  the  Honey  Lake  valley.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  survey  of 
townships  adjoining  the  headwaters  of  the  Truckee  river  and  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  State.  That  boundary  has  not  been  surveyed  and  marked  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1860,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  an- 
nual report  of  November  30,  1861,  pages  35  and  36,  to  which  reference  is  made 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  under  the 
appropriation  of  $55,000  per  act  of  June  25, 1860. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1861,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Nevada, 
provision  was  made  for  taking  a  strip  from  the  eastern  part  of  California  and 
adding  the  same  to  Nevada,  provided  California  should  assent.  The  legislature 
of  that  State,  however,  has  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposed  modification,  as- 
signing as  the  reason  that  the  State  constitution  is  inhibitory  in  that  respect. 

No  further  steps  have  been  ordered  by  the  department  in  the  survey  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  California  under  the  appropriation  of  $55,000  hereinbefore 
menitoned,  for  the  reason  the  funds  were  absorbed  by  the  commissioner  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  President  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1860^ 
and  who  acted  not  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  but  in  I860, 
and  uutU  August,  1861,  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  department 

5 roper.  On  die  15th  day  of  May,  1861,  the  appointment  of  commissioner 
[aury  terminated.  The  astronomer  who  continued  field  astronomical  work  at 
Lake  Bigler  was  in  his  turn  relieved  from  further  duties  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  August  30,  1861,  that  the  field  astro- 
nomical duty  was  completed,  and  it  only  remained,  after  the  computations  were 
made,  to  run  the  line,  which  any  surveyor  could  accomplish.  Finally,  on  the 
11th  September,  1861,  the  astronomer,  J.  G.  Ives,  pursuant  to  instructions 
from  the  department  proper,  turned  over  to  the  United  States  surveyor  general-s 
office  the  field-notes,  maps,  reports,  and  computations  of  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations which  had  been  taken. 

The  prosecution  of  the  survey  of  the  California  eastern  boundary  was  thus 
interrupted  after  determining  and  establishing  the  intersection  of  the  35°  of 
north  latitude  with  the  Colorado  river  and  the  39th  of  north  latitude  with  the 
120°  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and  nothing  has  since  been  done  in  the 
matter.  In  the  mean  time  a  joint  commission  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia under  legislative  authority  in  1863,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Tenttory  of 
Nevada,  proceeded  to  the  survey  and  demarkation  of  the  boundary  from  the  in- 
itial point  in  Lake  Bigler  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  State  of  Califomia  by 
actual  admeasurement  and  by  daily  observations  for  latitude,  terminating  the 
line  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Crane  lake,  on  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  perpetuating  the  intersection  of  that  parallel  with  the  120°  of 
longitude  west  from  Greenwich  by  a  stone  monument.  From  the  report  of  the 
Nevada  commissioner,  made  to  the  legislature  in  1863,  it  further  appears  that 
the  commission  continued  the  survey  of  the  boundary  southeasterly  from  Bigler 
lake  for  102  miles,  reaching  the  38°  north  latitude  within  one  mile.  This  part 
of  the  line  is  not  regarded  as  correct,  the  same  not  having  been  prolonged  to  the 
monument  established  on  the  Colorado  river,  and  will  not  be  held  correct  until 
the  erroi  '  the  intersection  with  the  initial  point  shall  have  been  corrected 
back  to  Lake  Bigler. 

Attention  is  thus  drawn  to  this  subject,  it  being  important  that  the  line  should 
be  definitely  established  under  legislative  sanction,  in  order  that  the  public  sur- 
veys, both  on  the  Califomia  and  Nevada  side,  may  be  permanently  closed  on  a 
duly  acknowled^d  boundary.  Nevada  in  1862  was  part  of  the  Califomia  sur- 
veying district,  but  in  1864  it  was  attached  to  Colorado;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, by  act  of  2d  March,  1865,  it  was  reannexed  to,  and  with  Califomia  now 
forms  one  surveying  district.  The  appropriation,  by  act  of  2d  July,  1864,  for 
Nevada  surveys  was  not  made  available  whilst  the  surveyor  general  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  had  jurisdiction,  because  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose  did  not  elapse 
between  the  date  of  said  appropriation  and  the  period  when  the  transfer  to  Cal- 
ifornia was  ordered  bj  the  act  of  1865. 

Upon  the  restoration,  however,  of  Nevada  to  the  surveying  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  March  last,  instroctions  were  given  to  the  proper  officer  to  contract  for 
the  surveys  of  the  public  lands  to  the  extent  of  the  then  existing  means,  about 
$20,000,  giving  preference  to  the  lands  along  the  Pacific  railroad  route.  As 
the  Indian  reservation  at  Pyramid  lake,  in  Nevada,  extended  within  the  ten-mile 
range  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  along  the  great  bend  of  the  Trackee  river, 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  13th  May,  1865,  directed,  that  the  said 
reservation  to  the  extent  of  its  intrasion  upon  the  railroad  limits  should  be  re- 
duced, and  the  portion  falling  within  those  limits  should  be  surveyed  as  other 
public  lands,  the  alternate  section  to  be  allotted  to  the  gr&nt,  and  the  residuary 
ones  to  be  open  to  settlement,  and  the  surveyor  general  was  accordingly  so  in- 
structed by  this  office.    Subsequently  the  department's  order  for  laying  open 
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the  residuary  sectioiiB  to  settlement  was  modified  by  the  Secretary*  and  hence 
on  the  19th  Angmst  last,  the  surveyor  general  was  called  on  for  report  as  to  the 
action  which  hiS  been  taken  by  him  under  the  department's  original  orders  of 
13th  May  last;  and  when  his  report  shall  have  been  made,  the  same  will  be  laid 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  definite  instructions  as  to  what  disposal 
shall  be  made  of  the  aforesaid  residuary  sections. 

OREGON. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  surveys  in  Oregon  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  extent  of  available  means.  The  field-work  on  the  Oolumbia 
river,  in  the  valleys  of  John  Day's,  Umatilla,  Grand  Ronde,  and  Powder  river, 
was  equal  40  867  lineal  miles  of  standard,  township,  and  section  lines,  and 
embrace  199,028  acres. 

It  is  reported  that  a  lar^  number  of  immigrants  seeking  homes  are  locating 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Oregon,  in  the  valley  situated  between  the  Blue 
mountains  and  the  Snake  river,  over  which  standard  lines  have  been  estab- 
lished, as  preparatory  to  township  and  subdivisional  surveys. 

The  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S67,  are  proposed  in 
the  Goquille  and  Umpqua  river  valleys,  along  Oregon  Central  military  road, 
John  Day's,  and  Umatilla  river  valleys ;  and  to  cover  the  expense  of  such  field 
operations  a  corresponding  estimate  has  been  presented  by  the  surveyor  general. 
The  annual  report  of  that  officer  furnishes  interesting  details  of  the  varied 
resources  of  Oregon;  treats  particularly  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
valuable  timber,  fruit  trees,  fisheries,  water-power,  mines  and  minerals.  The 
gold  and  silver  export  products  of  Oregon  in  one  year  are  reported  as  $15,000,000, 
whilst  the  export  of  toe  products  of  agriculture,  of  the  forest,  fisheries,  wool, 
and  other  articles,  reach  $10,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  Oregon  exports 
of  $25,000,000. 

WASHINGTON  TBRRITORY. 

In  this  distant  Territory  the  surveys  have  been  advanced,  by  usin<i^  unex- 
pended balances  of  former  appropriations,  to  the  extent  of  605  lineal  miles  of 
standard  parallel,  township  and  sections,  embracing  210»471  acres,  in  the  fol- 
lowing localities :  at  the  confluence  of  Yakama  with  Columbia  river,  and  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Tonchet  river,  a  tributary  of  Walla- Walla  river,  being 
east  of  the  Cascade  and  west  of  the  Blue  mountains ;  on  the  Puyallup  river, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Commencement  bay ;  on  Cedar  river,  affluent  of  the 
Dwamish  or  Washington  lake,  and  bordering  the  lake  of  Sammamish,  lying 
between  the  Admiralty  inlet  and  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  In  order  to 
extend  the  public  surveys  down  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  to  embrace  Clallam 
bay  and  the  reported  coal-fields  in  that  region,  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys 
were  extended  by  traverse  along  the  straits  by  setting  plbsts  for  corners  of 
fractional  townships.  In  thus  determining  the  relative  positions  of  the  town- 
ships situated  between  the  Olympic  range  of  the  mountains,  presenting  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  public  lines  in  place,  the  fractional 
township  thirty -two  north,  range  twelve  west,  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  was 
reached,  and  as  it  included  the  town  of  Gaston,  on  the  Clallam  river,  it  has 
been  subdivided.   . 

The  proposed  surveys,  as  estimated  for  by  surveyor  general,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1867,  are  indicated  upon  the  accompanying  map,  and  are 
situated  in  localities  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  extension  of  standard 
lin^  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Snake  and  Pelouse  rivers,  to  the  western 
limits  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho  and  in  proximity  to  Fort  Colville ;  the  land* 
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being  of  the  best  quality,  and  where  eetUements  have  existed  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years. 

Surveys  are  also  proposed  west  of  the  mountains  in  the  numerous  valleys  of 
the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Admuralty  inlet,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Shoalwater 
bay,  now  desired  for  actual  settlements,  in  view  of  expected  immigration  in  that 
direction. 

BOUNDARY    LINBS   BKTWBBN    LAND  8TATBS   AND   TBRRITORIBS. 

The  common  boundaiy  between  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  on  the 
forty-sixth  parallel,  starting  from  the  middle  channel  of  the  Columbia  river, 
thence  due  east  to  the  main  channel  of  Snake  river,  for  the  survey  of  which 
the  sum  of  f  4,500  was  appropriated  June  25,  1860,  was  reported  30th  August, 
1864,  by  the  astronomer  and  surveyor  as  completed,  but  returns  of  the  work 
have  not  yet  been  received. 

The  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  California,  on  the 
forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State 
of  California,  or  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  with  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  has 
been  required  for  several  years,  to  enable  the  surveyors  general  of  those  States 
properly  to  dose  and  connect  the  lines  of  public  surveys  on  the  common  boun- 
dary. To  effect  an  early  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  of  California  an 
estimate  of  $15,000  has  been  submitted. 

The  establishment  of  the  northern  limits  of  New  Mexico  is  required  by  the 
progress  of  public  surveys  adjacent  to  the  thirtv-seventh  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude both  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  as  also  in  properly  determining  the 
lines  of  grants  under  treaty  which  have  localities  in  both  Territories.  For  the 
want  of  a  recognised  boundary  between  these  Territories,  applicants  for  the 
survey  of  confinned  grants  at  their  own  expense  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  seek 
the  instrumentality  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Santa  F^  or  Denver;  and  hence 
an  estimate  of  $15,000  is  submitted  to  run  the  boundary  in  question. 

In  this  connexion  the  propriety  is  suggested  of  finally  adjusting  the  limits 
between  Georgia  and  Florida,  so  that  the  survey  of  the  public  lauds  in  the 
latter  may  be  closed  on  properly  defined  boundary.  The  true  line,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  4,  1826,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Georgia,  has  not  been  established,  owing  to  the  disagreement  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  head  or  source  of  the  St.  Mary's  river.  In  order  to  quiet  adja- 
cent unsettled  private  rights,  further  legislation  is  required  with  the  view  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  true  locus  of  the  source  of  the  bt.  Mary's  river,  according 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain. 

LANDS   IN   THB   STOCKBRIDGB   RESERVE,  WISCONSIN. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1865,  attaches  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  in  the  late  Stockbridge  reservation  in  Wisconsin  to  the 
Menasha  land  district.  The  right  of  pre-emption  is  there  secured  to  actual 
settlers  who  have  improvements  thereon  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, provided  they  make  the  necessary  proof  and  payment  within  one  year ; 
the  land  not  sold  within  that  time  to  be  brought  into  market.  'This  act  reduces 
the  price  to  three  dollars  per  acre  for  lots  fronting  on  Lake  Winnebago ;  five 
dollars  per  acre  for  the  two  tiers  of  lots  fronting  on  the  military  road,  one  tier 
of  lots  on  each  side  thereof;  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  the 
residue,  whether  entered  under  the  pre-emption  laws  or  purchased  at  public 
sale.    Instructions,  therefore,  have  been  despatched  to  the  land  officers  at 
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Menasha  with  a  view  of  giving  proper  effect  to  this  act,  and  ordering  public 
notice  to  be  given  settlers  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

INDIAN     RESERVATIONS    "IN   PLACE" — SALES    OF    INDIAN    TRUST     LANDS — 

FLOATS — PUEBL099 

Since  September  30,  1864,  there  have  been  issued  seven  hundred  and  five 
patents  for  Indian  land  claims  connected  with  the  Ghippewas,  Delawares, 
Aansas  trust,  Kaskaskias,  Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  fork  and  Roche  de  Bosuf, 
Fonca  Half-breed  Scrip,  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi,  Shawnee,  Stock- 
bridge,  Winnebago  trust  land  sales,  Wyandot  floats,  and  pueblos,  in  New 
Mexico,  covering  in  the  aggregate  over  two  million  four  hunared  and  seventy 
thousand  acres. 

SIOUX   RESERVATION   IN  MINNESOTA. 

Application  was  made  by  certain  settlers  upon  the  Sioux  reservation  in  Min- 
nesota to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  lands  settled  upon  by  then^  within  said  reser- 
vation, under  the  homestead  law. 

This  office  held  that  under  the  secoud  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1863,  parties  settling  on  those  lands  are  required  to  pay  the  appraised 
value  thereof,  including  the  value  of  the  improvements,  ana  therefore  those 
lands  could  neither  be  entered  under  the  homestead  nor  under  the  pre-emption 
laws,  at  the  ordinary  minimum  of  $1  25  per  acre. 

The  impvovements  referred  to  in  the  law  of  1863  are  those  made  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  Indians. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  approved  the  Commissioner's  views,  in- 
structiuns  have  been  issued  accordingly  to  the  register  and  receiver. 

FRE-EMPTIONS  IN  THE  SIOUX   RESERVE. 

The  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  27th  June,  1860,  looked 
to  the  concession  of  the  pre-emption  privilege  in  persons  who  in  good  faith 
had  settled  upon  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation  on  the  south  side  of  the  Minne- 
sota river,  in  Minnesota,  "  provided  the  assent  of  the  Indians  shall  first  be 
obtained  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe." 

As  certain  pre-emptions  had  been  asserted  to  tracts  within  the  reserve,  an 
official  call  was  made  in  May  last  on  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
information  as  to  whether  such  assent  had  been  given,  followed  by  reply  that 
the  subject  had  been  submitted  to  the  Indians,  who  had  ''  peremptorily  and 
unqualifiedly  refused  to  give  their  consent ;"  and  hence  such  claims  stand  ex- 
cluded from  the  reservation  in  question. 

LEGISLATION  CONCEDING  SWAMP  LANDS. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1849 ;  September  28,  1850 ;  March  2, 
1855;  March  3,  1857,  Congress  have  not  only  conceded  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands  '*  in  place,"  but  when  lands  of  this  class  had  been  sold  as  arable,  or 
located  with  bounty  warrants,  the  statute  authorized  the  department  in  the  one 
case  to  pay  over  in  money  to  the  State  authorities  the  amount  of  such  sales,  and 
in  the  other  to  give  to  the  State  an  equivalent  in  public  lands. 

The  indemnity  acts  of  1855  and  1857  are,  however,  held  by  this  office  to  be 
wholly  retrospective,  and  in  extending  by  act  of  March  12,  1860,  the  swamp 
concessiun  to  Oregon  and  Minnesota  the  indemnity  rule  is  set  aside  and  for- 
bidden, while  in  regard  to  swamp  land  thereafter  to  be  surveyed,  selections 
under  the  grant  are  required  to  be  made  within  two  years  from  the  adjourn- 
ment  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  after  official  notice  by  the  depart- 

2i 
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ment  to  the  govenior  of  the  State  that  the  surveys  have  been  completed  and 
confirmed. 

Under  these  laws  there  have  been  selected  to  September  30, 1865,  as  swamp, 
by  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Arkanw,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  a 
grand  aggregate  of  58,650.242|^  acres.  Of  this  there  have  been  actnallj  ap* 
proved  to  the  grantees  45,422,327^^  acres,  as  shown  by  accompanying  tabular 
exhibits. 

Besides  these  swamp  concessions  **  in  place,''  there  has  been  refunded  in 
money  from  the  United  States  treasury,  as  indemnity — that  is,  on  account  of 
the  cash  the  United  States  received  for  tracts  claimed  as  swamp— the  sum  of 
$513,826  84,  and  special  certificates  have  been  given  to  allow  land  indemnity 
on  account  of  locations,  also  claimed  as  swamp,  equal  to  366,67 i-^  acres. 

These  enormous  concessions,  with  large  indemnity  cash  payments  from  the 

Eublic  treasury,  and  new  land  indemnity  grants,  suggest  the  necessity  for  legis- 
itive  revision,  and  enactments  prescribing  the  mode  of  proceedings  to  be  beibre 
the  district  officers,  and  after  notice  in  establishing  swamn  claims,  and  in  taking 
testimony ;  also  in  better  defining  what  shall  be  treatea  as  swamp— whether 
such  selections  shall  be  restricted  to  lands  bordering  on  great  internal  water 
communications,  where  the  region  is  so  overflowed  as  to  be  unfit  for  settlement, 
or  whether  the  grant  shall  be  extended  or  shall  exclude  marshy  or  wet  low 
lands  and  lakes,  or  ponds  liable  to  be  dried  up  by  natural  causes.  It  is  im- 
portant, too,  that  the  statute  should  so  limit  the  period  within  which  swamp 
selections  shall  be  made  of  lands  hereafter  to  be  surveyed  as  will  take  date  in 
some  fixed  period  from  the  time  of  reception  at  the  district  land  office  of  the 
approved  township  plats ;  and  i^irther,  that  it  should  declare  whether  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  department,  before  vesting  title,  to  require  a  showing  that  condition 
of  the  grant — ^namely,  constructing  of  leeves  and  drains — ^has  been  complied 
with. 

The  embarrassments  arising  from  the  unexpected  magnitude  of  operations 
under  the  grant,  the  conflicts  growing  out  of  other  interests,  such  as  railroad 
grants  and  with  individual  titles,  and  the  investigation  of  alleged  frauds  in  selec- 
tions, have,  of  necessity,  rendered  the  adjustment  of  this  business  laborious  and 
difficult. 

There  have  been  approved  to  the  States  claiming  swamp  during  the  past 
year  893,491.95  acres,  and  patents  for  the  larger  portions  thereof  have  been 
issued,  whilst  special  patents  for  indemnity  have  been  granted  for  71,965.83 
acres.  Indemnity  also  in  cash,  under  the  act  of  1855,  has  been  awarded  the 
past  year  to  the  amoimt  of  $170,941  42,  and  in  land  for  15,874.16  acres. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  now  on  file  swamp  claims  to  land  indemnity  covering 
many  thousand  acres,  in  the  counties  of  liond,  Clark,  Clinton,  Cumberland, 
Crawford,  Coles,  De  Witt,  DeKalb,  Edgar,  Edwards,  Franklm,  Grundy,  Ham- 
ilton, Iroquois,  Johnson,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Kankakee,  Livingston,  Logan,  Mc- 
Lean, McHenry,  Macon,  Macoupin,  Montgomery,  Massac,  Ogle,  Perry,  Pope» 
Bandolph,  Rock  Island,  Shelby,  Sangamon,  Vermillion,  Williamson,  Wayne* 
Winnebago,  Whiteside,  Woodford,  Wabash,  White,  and  Mason. 

The  clause  for  indemnifying  the  State  is  upon  this  ground — ^that  the  lands  in 
said  counties  which  were  swamp,  and  within  that  grant,  have  been  selected  as 
arable  tracts  for  locations  with  military  bounty  land  warrants  and  scrip.  There 
are  now,  however,  no  public  lands  in  Illinois  with  which  such  indemnity  claims 
could  be  satisfied,  and  the  established  rulings  of  the  department  restrict  indem- 
nity in  all  cases  to  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  the  original  swamp  premises 
were  situated. 

Charges  of  fitiud  in  the  mode  of  making  swamp  selections  not  yet  patented, 
and  of  fiilse  representations  as  to  the  character  of  lands  on  which  indemnity  is 
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son^t,  bave  induced  the  appmntment,  under  the  Secretary's  orders,  of  a  ape* 
cial  agent  to  make  field  examination?,  and  from  personal  investigation  and  by 
collection  of  credible  testimony  to  make  report  witli  the  view  to  definitive  de- 
partmental action  on  claims  fiiUing  in  this  category.  His  work  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  the  reports  already  made  foUy  justify  the  precautionary  measures 
heretofore  adopted  in  this  matter. 

These  reports  indicate  that  while  the  mere  form  of  proof  for  indemnity  may  be 
complied  with,  the  premises  on  which  indemnity  is  sought  are,  in  many  instances, 
among  the  most  desirable  farming  lands. 

The  practical  misconstruction  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  in  many  instances,  in 
making  swamp  selections,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  ftirther  proceedings 
on  indemnity  claims  until  it  can  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  frauds  may  exist 

The  adjustment  of  swamp  interests  in  California  has  engaged  special  atten- 
tion in  order  to  make  existing  legislation  available  to  the  State,  and  relieve  the 
matter  from  further  delay  and  complication.  Instructions  to  this  end  have  be^i 
despatched  to  the  surveyors  general,  indicating  in  outline  past  proceedings,  and 
prescribing  measures  to  efiect  an  early  execution  of  the  law.  Those  instruc- 
tions are  to  the  following  effect : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  an  early  day  had  submitted  two  methods, 
by  either  of  which  die  State  might  co-operate  in  making  swamp  selections,  but 
that  the  acceptance  of  neither  proposition  had  been  signified.  That  informa- 
tion had  been  received  of  independent  State  action,  which,  if  recognized,  would 
lead  to  embarrassments,  and  that  this  office,  after  consultation  with  the  State 
agent,  had  instructed  the  surveyors  general  to  ascertain  the  swamp  tracts  from 
the  field-notes,  and  in  cases  where  selections  have  been  made,  ana  these  notes 
were  silent,  to  admit  parole  testimony.  Lists  of  selections  were  thereafter  trans- 
mitted here  by  the  surveyor  general,  but  were  returned  to  be  perfected,  having 
been  found  deficient  in  certain  essential  particulars. 

In  regard  to  thefle,  and  all  other  swamp  selections  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general,  that  officer  is  informed  they  may  now  be  perfected  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions,  and  may  be  forwarded  with  the  testimony  for  definitive 
adjustment.  Upon  being  returned  to  the  department  with  the  proof  establishing 
the  swampy  character  of  the  premises,  the  tracts  will  be  forthwith  patented  to 
the  State  if  found  vacant  and  uninterfered  with,  in  accordance  with  the  prind- 

Sle  set  forth  in  the  act  of  March  12,  1860,  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
[ay  4,  in  that  year,  any  conflicts  with  settlers  or  other  rights  to  be  determined, 
each  case*,  on  its  merits,  after  notice  to,  and  hearing  the  parties  interested. 

As  the  act  last  referred  to  forbids  selections  from  surveyed  lands  unless  made 
within  two  years  from  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  next  ensuing  the  date 
of  said  act,  the  surveyor  general's  swamp  lists  where  surveys  had  been  completed 
at  the  date  of  that  act  must  be  made  up  from  tracts  selected  within  the  speci- 
fied time. 

In  r^ard  to  lands  unsurveyed  at  the  date  of  the  act  of  1860,  but  over  which 
thereafter  the  lines  have  been  established,  it  is  the  right  of  California  to  make 
selections  within  the  period  of  limitation  fixed  in  that  act;  any  selections  falling 
in  this  class  then  properly  reported  will  be  patented  to  the  State. 

No  surveys  executed  by  agents  in  California  can  be  recognized,  because,  by 
express  law  of  Congress,  surveying  by  any  parties  are  forbidden  except  by 
United  States  officers,  whose  surveys  alone  are  binding  upon  the  government, 
the  State,  and  individuals.  By  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  May  30, 1862, 
however,  California,  by  her  agents,  can  apply  to  the  surveyor  general,  and  in 
making  the  requisite  deposit,  surveys  by  townships  may  be  officially  executed, 
and  so  made  as  to  cover  the  swamp  premises  which  may  have  been  heretofore 
unlawfully  surveyed  by  other  than  United  States  officers.  From  the  field-notes 
of  these  official  surveys  selections  of  swamp  lands  can  be  made,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  same  at  the  department  they  also  wiU  be  duly  patented  to  the  State. 
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The  General  Land  Office  baa  thos  exerted  its  "power  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
legal  ability  for  the  segregation  in  behalf  of  the  State  and  the  patenting  of  the 
swamp  lands  deaigned  to  be  conceded  hy  the  statute. . 

RIPARIAN   RIGHTS. 

Where  tracts  with  water-fronts  on  permanent  bodies  of  water  (lakes  or  rivers) 
have  been  sold  by  the  government,  the  owners  of  the  water-fronts  hold  in 
virtue  of  their  original  titles  any  actual  accretion  which  may  arise ;  but  where 
there  is  a  recision  of  the  waters  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  surveyed 
meanders,  the  premises  do  not  fall  into  the  category  of  accretions.  When  such 
waters  disappear,  from  natural  or  other  causes,  it  is  the  established  practice  of 
the  department  to  cause  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  to  be  extended  over  the 
bed  of  the  former  water-course,  and  after  public  notice  to  dispose  of  the  same 
as  other  public  lands. 

MILITARY  BOUNTY  LANDS. 

On  the  30th  September,  1865,  there  were  outstanding  and  unsatisfied  59,834 
warrants  of  the  issues  under  the  acta  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855,  covering 
6,331,860  acres. 

For  services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  there  are  outstanding  and  unsatis- 
fied warrants  equal  to  243,629  acres. 

The  Virginia  military  district,  Ohio,  embracing  an  area  of  3,709,848  acres,  is 
situated  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers,  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
and  comprises,  in  whole  or  in  part,  twenty-two  counties  of  that  State,  having  been 
reserved  by  Virginia,  in  her  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  northwestern  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  claims  for  land  bounty  promised  her  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  continental  line  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. — (Ken- 
ning's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  11,  p.  571.) 

All  of  the  lands  in  this  district  have  been  entered  and  surveyed,  and  for  the 
most  part  carried  into  patent,  except  a  residuum  of  some  40,000  acres,  which  are 
still  unappropriated.  These  consist  of  small  scattered  parcels  in  the  district, 
and  have  become  the  property  of  the  general  government  by  a  deed  of  cession, 
made  in  1852,  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  No  disposition  has.  been  made  of 
them,  nor  have  they  ever  been  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain. 
Some  of  the  tracts,  it  is  supposed  from  recent  investigation,  are  quite  valuable, 
containing  a  quantity  of  tiniber  and  some  mineral  oil.  In  view  of  the  existing 
relations  of  the  government  to  the  premises,  it  is  recommended  that  all  the 
archives,  maps,  plats,  and  records  now  in  the  charge  of  the  surveyor  of  the  Vir- 
ginia military  district,  at  Cbillicothe,  Ohio,  be  transferred  by  law  to  the  General 
Land  Office,  with  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  location  and 
survey  of  the  unpatented  portion,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  borne  by  locators. 

COAL  LANDS — ^TOWN  PROPERTY. 

By  the  original  act  for  the  disposal  of  coal  lands  and  town  property  on  the 
public  domain,  approved  July  1,  1864,  any  tracts  embracing  coal-beds  or  coal- 
fields are  made  subject  to  sale,  authority  being  conferred  on  the.  President  to 
offer  them  to  the  highest  bidder  in  suitable  legid  subdivisions.  The  surveyors 
general  have  therefore  been  instructed  that  the  requirements  in  the  official  sur- 
veying manual  of  February  22,  1855,  must  be  enlarged — the  stipulations  in 
the  first  section  of  said  act  of  1864  rendering  it  necessary  for  deputies  in  sur- 
veying public  lands  containing  coal-beds  or  coal-fields  to  note  such  tracts  in 
the  field-notes,  not  only  on  the  Imes  intersecting  them,  but  their  contour,  in 
order  to  afford  data  for  delineating  the  same  in  the  smallest  legal  subdivbions 
upon  the  official  plats. 
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Tbe  suTYejors  general  are  directed,  in  entering  into  contracts,  to  provide  for 
thifi  additional  service  in  special  instructions,  it  being  further  required  that  in 
tbe  protraction  of  official  township  plats  the  coal  tract  shall  be  represented  in 
dark  purple,  thereby  conspicuously  indicating  lands  of  this  class. 

At  the  last  session  Congress  passed  the  act  of  March  3,  I86<5,  supplementary 
to  the  law  of  July  I,  1864,  "  for  the  disposal  of  coal  lands  and  of  town  property 
in  the  public  domain.''  By  this  supplemental  enactment  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who,  at  the  date  of  the  *'act,  may  be  in  the  business  of  bona  Jide  actual 
coal-mining  on  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  commerce,"  have  the  right  to 
enter  160  acres,  or  less  quantity,  in  legal  subdivisions,  including  their  improve- 
ments and  mining  premises,  at  the  minimum  price  of  $20  per  acre. 

To  give  efficacy  to  this  supplemental  act,  a  circular  has  been  despatched  to 
the  proper  district  officer  to  the  effect  that  the  privilege  granted  is  restricted  to 
a  single  entry  by  a  designated  class  of  individuals,  namely,  such  as  are  citizens, 
and  who,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1865,  the  date  of  the  act,  were  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  as  aforesaid ;  the  statute  expressly  excluding  from  its  provisions 
lands  reserved  by  the  President  for  public  uses.  Testimony  is  required  to  be 
produced,  satisfactory  to  the  register  and  receiver,  showing  the  fact  of  citizen- 
ship, and  of  the  use  of  the  premises  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  statute,  the 
particulars  to  be  shown  in  detail  both  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  coal- 
mining, the  period  in  which  the  business  has  been  conducted,  and  in  regard  to 
the  coal  being  made  by  the  party  an  article  of  commerce,  so  that  correct  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  as  to  tne  validity  of  the  claim.  Where  the  proof  is  con* 
elusive,  the  register  and  receiver  are  authorized  to  permit  the  entry  according  to 
legal  subdivisions  "  in  compact  form  not  exceeding  160  acres." 

Where  the  mining  improvements  and  premises  are  on  land  surveyed  '*  at  the 
passage  of  this  act,"  a  sworn  declaratory  statement  descriptive  of  the  tfact  and 
premises,  and  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  improvements,  must  be  filed 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  act,  and  proof  and  payment  made  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  filing. 

If  the  mining  premises  are  on  land  which  may  be  surveyed  after  the  passage 
of  the  law,  then  the  declaratory  statement  should  be  filed  within  three  months 
from  the  return  of  the  plat  to  the  district  land  office,  and  proof  and  payment  be 
made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  filing. 

TOWN   LOTS. 

The  second  section  of  the  supplementary  act  of  3d  March,  1865,  relates  to 
any  city  or  town  existing  on  the  public  lands  at  the  date  of  the  Ad,  and  modifies 
the  limitation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  areas  of  the  town  claim  and  town  lots, 
imposed  by  act  of  1st  July,  1864. 

The  act  of  July  1,  1864,  limits  the  town  claim  to  640  acres,  and  the  town 
lots  to  4,200  feet  each ;  but  this  supplemental*  law  embraces  interests  in  which 
the  lots  and  buildings,  as  municipal  improvements,  shall  cover  an  area  greater 
than  640  acres,  by  declaring  that  any  city  or  town  existing  on  3d  March,  1865, 
shall  not  be  debarred  because  of  such  excess  of  area  over  or  of  variance  from 
the  size  of  the  town  claim  or  town  lots,  as  limited  by  the  act  of  1st  July,  1864; 
that  for  the  excess  of  square  feet  contained  in  lots  over  the  maximum  named 
in  the  act  to  which  this  is  amendatory  the  miniihum  price  shall  be  increased  to 
such  reasonable  amount  as  the  Secretary  may  establisn. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  supplemental  law  it  is  provided  that  parties 
having  a  possessory  right  to  mineral  veins,  "  which  possession  is  recognized  by 
local  authority,"  are  to  be  protected  therein,  and  titles  to  be  acquired  to  town 
lots  under  this  act  are  made  subject  to  '*  such  recognized  possession  and  the 
necessary  use  thereof,"  yet  with  an  express  saving  of  the  paramount  title  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  act  of  Ist  July.  1864,  relating  to  town  propertj,  is  onlj  modified  as  re- 

ris  the  extent  of  the  town  claim  and  the  size  of  town  lots.  Hence  it  will 
necessary  for  the  citizens  of  the  town  or  city  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
supplemental  act  to  file  with  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  the  town  or 
city  is  situate  a  plat  thereof,  describing  its  exterior  boundaries,  and  according 
to  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  where  such  surveys  have  been  executed 
Also,  the  plat  or  map  of  such  city  or  town  must  exhibit  the  name  of  the  city  or 
town,  the  streets,  squares,  blocks,  lots,  and  alleys,  the  size  of  the  same,  with 
actual  measurements  and  area  of  each  municipal  division,  and  a  statement  of 
the  extent  and  general  character  of  improvements. 

The  map  and  statement  mupt  be  verified  by  oath  of  the  party  acting  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  city  or  town,  and  within  one  month  after  filing  the  map  or 
plat  with  the  recorder  of  the  county  a  verified  copy  of  the  same  and  of  the 
statement  must  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflSce,  with 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  that  the  town  is  a  boAaJide  one,  established  and 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  act  of  1865. 

Where  the  city  or  town  is  within  the  limits  of  an  organized  land  district,  a 
similar  copy  of  the  map  and  statement  must  be  filed  with  the  register  and 
receiver.  . 

Where  the  city  or  town  is  founded  on  unsurveyed  land,  the  exterior  lines 
thereof  must  be  distinctly  marked  and  established,  so  that  when  the  lines  of 
the  public  surveys  shall  hereafter  be  run  they  may  be  properly  closed  therein  ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  proper  to  adjust  the  exterior  limits  or  the  premises  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  when  it  can  be  done  without  impair- 
ing the  rights  of  others. 

By  the  second  section  of  act  of  Ist  July,  1864,  after  the  transcript  and  state- 
ment have  been  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office,  the  lots  are  to  be  offered  at 
public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  minimum  of  ten  dollars  per  lot ;  but  by 
the  supplemental  act,  when  the  area  of  each  lot  exceeds  the  maximum  of  4,200 
square  feet,  the  minimum  price  is  reasonably  to  be  increased  by  the  Secretary. 

A  privilege,  however,  is  granted  to  any  actual  settler  of  pre-empting  one  lot, 
and  also  one  additional  lot  on  which  he  may  have  "  substantial  improvements/' 
at  the  minimum  or  increased  price,  at  any  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
public  sale. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  of  the  department  by  the  land  office  in  Colorado 
as  to  whether  the  act  approved  dd  March,  1865,  supplemental  to  the  coal  land 
and  town-property  law  of  1st  July,  1864,  should  be  *'  so  construed  as  to  admit 
of  the  entries  of  towns  located  on  lands  where  mineral  is  known  to  exist,"  and 
whether  entries  should  be  allowed  of  the  "mountain  towns  in  Colorado." 
These  officers  have  consequently  been  instructed  that  the  act  of  3d  March, 
1865,  takes  hold  of  towns  actually  existing  on  the  public  lands  prior  and  up  to 
the  date  of  that  law ;  that  the  inquiry  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  yet 
with  this  express  understanding  and  direction,  that  in  acting  upon  cases  of 
towns  in  what  is  known  to  be  the  mineral  region  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  land 
officers  to  inquire  whether  the  tracts  covered  by  municipal  subdivisions  contain 
the  precious  metals  as  the  predominating  element  of  value,  and  where  such  is 
shown  to  be  the  case  the  proof  must  be  sent  on,  with  their  opinion  in  that  re- 
spect, accompanied  by  all  the  papers,  in  order  that  such  saving  clause  may  be 
inserted  in  the  patents  as  may  be  legal  and  proper. 

DBNVBR  CITY  TOWN  SITE. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  28th  May,  1864,  for  the  relief  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Denver,  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  the  provisions  of  the  town  site 
law  of  23d  May,  1844,  are  extended,  enlarged,  and  made  applicable  to  that 
place,  BO  as  to  authorize  an  entry  at  the  minimum  price  of  a  certain  section  and 
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a  balf  of  land,  or  snch  portionB  thereof  aa  are  eetded  and  actoallj  occupied  for 
town  porposea  by  the  town  of  Denver,  the  entry  to  be  in  trust  for  the  several 
use  and  oenefit  of  the  rightful  occupants  and  the  honajide  owners  of  the  im- 
provements thereon  according  to  their  respective  interests,  reserving  from  said 
sale  and  entry  such  blocks  or  lots  in  the  town  as  may  be  necessary  for  govern- 
ment purposes. 

By  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  1st  July,  1864,  for  the  disposal  of  coal  lands 
and  town  property  on  the  public  domain,  the  town  site  act  of  23d  May,  1844, 
is  repealed. 

A  question  having  been  raised  as  to  whether  this  general  repeal  is  retroactive 
and  embraces  the  special  act  of  28th  May,  1864,  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of 
Denver,  this  office  decided  that  it  does  not ;  that  the  repealing  provisions  are 
prospective  from  the  date  of  said  act  of  1st  July,  1864,  and  the  special  act 
aforesaid  of  28th  May,  1864,  stands  in  full  force  and  effect. 

HOMBSTBAD  LAW. 

The  second  section  of  the  homestead  act  of  May  20, 1862,  declares,  in  regard  to 
entries  under  this  law,  that  "  on  payment  of  ten  dollars  he  or  she  shall  thereupon 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  specified :  Provided,  however.  That 
no  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  such  entry,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  or  at 
any  time  within  two  years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such  entry — or,  if  he 
be  dead,  his  widow,  or  in  case  of  her  death  his  heirs  or  devisee,  or  in  case  of  a 
widow  making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her  death — shall  prove, 
by  two  credible  witnesses,  that  he,  she,  or  they  have  resided  upon  or  cultivated 
the  same  for  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the 
affidavit  aforesaid,  and  make  affidavit  that  no  part  of  said  land  has  been  alienated, 
and  that  he  has  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
then  in  such  case  he,  she,  or  they  if  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  as  in  other  cases  provided  for  by  law." 

Questions  have  arisen  under  the  law  as  to  the  right  of  the  heirs  of  a  party, 
who,  after  taking  initiatory  steps  required  by  the  statutes,  had  entered  the  army 
and  died  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  To  give  efficacy  to  the 
right  of  such  heirs,  proof  satisfactory  to  the  register  and  receiver  must  be  pro- 
duced establishing  the  fact  of  his  actual  entrance  and  death  in  the  military  service. 

The  register  and  receiver  will  then  have  authority  to  credit  the  claim  as  settled 
and  cultivated  from  date  of  entry  to  date  of  soldier's  decease;  but  the  heirs  must 
keep  up  continuous  actual  settlement  for  such  period,  starting  after  death  of  the 
soldier,  as,  with  the  time  to  be  credited,  will  make  up  the  full  period  of  five  years 
of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation  from  date  of  entry.  At  the  expiration  of 
fire  years  the  requisite  proof  of  settlement  and  cultivation  must  be  produced  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  register  and  receiver  when  in  accordance  with  the  ruling 
above  indicated,  and  thereupon  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  register  to  issue  a 
patent  certificate  in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  the  decedent,  following  the  rule  in  this 
respect  prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  the  pre-emption  act  of  March  3, 1843, 
in  regard  to  deceased  pre-emptors.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  party  in  the 
land  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who  has  entered  under  the  homestead 
law  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  21,  1864,  is  not  required  to  make 
actual  settlement  on  the  land  until  discharged  from  service,  but  after  such  discharge 
he  must  thereupon  immediately  settle  upon  the  tract,  and  comply  fully  with  all 
•the  requirements  of  the  original  law  of  May  2,  1862.  Where  parties  wish  to 
pay  for  the  homestead  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  proof  of  settlement 
and  cultivation  must  be  made,  as  the  law  directs,  up  to  the  date  of  such  payment. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  whether  a  party  who  entered  lands  under  the 
homestead  act  can  be  "allowed  to  erect  mills  upon  the  same,  and  cut  and  remove 
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the  timber  thereon  for  the  use  of  said  milla,  without  making  other  improvements 
and  cultivating  the  hind." 

Hence,  it  has  been  held  that  the  homestead  oath  expressly  requires  ''culti- 
vation,"  and  consequently  it  is  incumbent  on  the  settler  to  prove  cultivation 
before  he  receives  patent.  At  what  period  of  his  settlement  he  is  to  cultivate 
the  law  does  not  declare,  but  it  is  manifest  he  cannot  subsist  on  the  land  without 
cultivation,  unless  he  has  other  resources.  Therefore,  if  he  fail  to  plough,  to 
sow,  to  reap,  his  mill  will  not  avail  him,  as  the  timber  sawed  can  only  be  applied 
in  improving  his  settlement — such  as  in  building,  fencing,  and  constructing  im- 
plements necessary  for  agriculture  or  some  domestic  use. 

Should  the  settler,  however,  cut  and  saw  timber  for  purposes  other  than  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  namely,  for  sale,  it  will  be  liable  to  seizure.  In  grant- 
ing a  homestead  right.  Congress  contemplated  honafide  in  the  settler,  and  any 
abuse  or  waste  tending  to  impair  the  value  of  the  land  before  maturity  title, 
viz.,  at  the  end  of  five  years'  residence  and  cultivation,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
meanmg  of  the  homestead  law,  and  prohibited. 

WISCONSIN   FIVE  PBR  CENT.  FUND  AND  MILWAUKIE  AND  ROCK  RIVBB  CANAL 

COMPANY. 

Wisconsin  five  per  cent.Jtind, 

The  act  of  June  18,  1828,  granted  to  the  Territory  and  State  of  Wisconsin 
138,996  acres  of  public  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  Bock  river.  As  the  canal  was  not 
constructed,  the  lands,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  reverted  to  the  United  States. 
The  State,  however,  having  sold  125,431j^  acres  thereof,  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Attornev  General,  under  whose  opinions  of  Jidy  24,  1852,  and 
September  18,  1854,  the  lands  thus  sold  were  computed  at  $2  50  per  acre,  and 
charged  against  the  five  per  cent,  fund  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $313,579  55, 
The  five  per  cent,  fund  on  December  30,  1862,  was  found  to  be  $250,139  11, 
leaving  a  Dalance  due  the  TJpitei  States  of  863,440  44.  Against  this  sum  was 
charged,  as  offset,  the  accrued  five  per  cent,  fund  from  time  to  time. 

By  joint  resolution  of  July  1, 1864,  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
it  was  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  adjusting  the  five  per 
centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, should  estimate  and  charge  against  the  State  the  value  of  the  aforesaid 
125,431/^  acres,  at  $1  25  per  acre,  and  that  the  State  should  be  credited  with 
the  amount  legally  aud  properly  applied  towards  the  cost  of  selling  the  lands 
and  constructing  the  canal. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  designated  to  adjust  the 
account  under  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  and  to  determine  the  sum  chargeable 
to  the  State,  and  what  sum  should  be  credited.  Under  this  resolution  an 
account  was  presented  in  behalf  of  Wisconsin,  admitting  a  balance  due  the 
United  States  of  $88,433  91.  On  the  adjustment,  a  balance  was  found  due 
the  United  States  of  $101,355  05,  caused  by  rejecting  items  charged  by  the 
State,  amounting  to  $12,921  14,  as  not  "legally  or  properly  applied"  towards 
selling  the  granted  lands  or  constructing  the  canal.  The  account  between  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  adjusted,  may  briefly  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

125,43  V^  acres,  at  *1  25 $156,789  77 

Amount  ot  expenditures  allowed 55,  434  72 

Leaving  amount  charged  to  the  State  under  resolution 101,  355  05 

The  five  per  cent,  fund  as  above  stated  is 250, 139  11 

Leaving  a  balance  due  the  State  of 148,  784  06 
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MILWAUKIE   AND   ROCK   RIVER   CANAL   COMPANY. 

Bj  the  same  resolution  tbe  adjustment  of  an  account  was  required  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Company,  wherein  the  company  were  to  be 
allowed  such  sums  of  money  as  had  been  properly  expended  in  the  survey  and 
location  of  the  canal,  in  its  construction,  as  far  as  that  had  been  done,  together 
with  dams,  locks,  slack- water  navigation,  and  in  the  management  and  keeping  the 
same  in  repair,  not  exceeding,  however,  the  balance  charged  against  the  State 
after  deducting  the  allowances  upon  the  sale  of  canal  lands,  the  Commissioner 
to  determine  what  sums  should  be  credited. 

The  company  presented  an  account  for  expenditures  amounting  to 
$153,625  86.  Upon  the  adjustment  of  that  account,  the  sum  found  due  the 
company  was  $76,492  77 ;  making  a  difference  between  the  claim  preferred  by 
the  company  and  that  allowed  of  $77,133  09 ;  caused,  first,  by  the  exclusion 
from  the  official  adjustment  of  $21,587  32,  charged  and  entered  in  the  account 
iubsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  for  repairs,  office  rent,  services  of 
officers  and  attorneys;  and  second,  by  the  non-admission  of  $56,545  77, 
claimed  as  interest  paid  from  time  to  time. 

Interest,  in  the  first  place,  forms  no  part  of  the  cost  of  survey,  location,  con- 
struction or  management  of  the  public  works,  such  being  a  liability  of  the 
company,  not  an  expenditure  upon  the  canal. 

In  the  next  place,  unless  the  statute  in  express  words  orders  the  admission 
of  interest,  it  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  Executive,  such  allowance  being 
against  the  general  policy  of  Congress. 

For  these  considerations,  the  interest  claimed  was  held  inadmis- 
sible, and  accordingly  rejected  out  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of. .     $101,  355  05 
Conatitutins  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  by  Wisconsin  of  the 
canal  lands.    Deducting  the  award  made  to  the  company  under 
the  joint  resolution  of 76,  492  77 

Leaves  the  amount  of 24,  862  28 

the  residue  6f  the  aforesaid  proceeds  as  public  moneys  in  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  being  the  total  consideration  the  government  has  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  grant,  the  measure  it  contemplated  having  failed,  as  only  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  canal  was  constructed. 

HARBOR  AND  8HIP-CANAL  GRANT  IN  MICHIGAN. 

By  an  act  approved  March  3,  1865,  Congress  made  provision  for  "  granting 
land  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  aid  in  building  a  harbor  and  ship-canal  at 
Portage  lake,  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior." 

The  act  concedes  to  the  State  200,000  acre?  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  and  ship-canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  waters  of 
Portage  lake,  to  be  selected  in  subdivisions  by  agent  of  the  State,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  any  lands  in  the  upper  pen- 
insula 8ubje44t  to  private  entry,  the  law  stipulating  that  the  selections  shall  be 
made  from  alternate  and  odd-numbered  sections  of  land  nearest  the  location  .of 
the  canal,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  not  from  lands  designated  by  the 
United  States  as  **  mineral,"  before  the  passage  of  said  act,  nor  from  lands  to 
which  the  rights  of  pre-emption  or  homestead  have  attached. 

Instructions  were  accordingly  issued  in  April  last  to  the  register  and  receiver 
at  Marquette  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  these  officers  have  been 
advised  that  the  odd-numbered  sections  witliin  the  limits  of  the  military  wagon 
road  from  Fort  Wilkins,' Copper  Harbor,  to  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  in  Wis- 
consin, are  not  subj^t  to  selection  under  the  aforesaid  act  of  March  3,  1865. 
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COAL  OIL  LANDS  IN  CALIPORNIA  AND  COLORADO. 

The  land  officers  at  Humboldt,  California,  reported  in  Janoaiy,  1865,  tihat 
petroleum  or  coal  oil  had  been  discovered  in  certain  townsbips,  and  it  was  be* 
lieved  that  deposite  in  that  section'are  extensiye  and  destined  to  become  valaable. 
Information  liKewise  has  been  received  from  Denver  leading  to  the  belief  that 
sach  deposits  exist  also  in  Colorado.  Instmctions  have,  therefore,  been  des- 
patched, to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  deal  vith 
petroleum  tracts  as  ordinary  public  lands  any  more  than  with  auriferous  or  other 
mineral  or  salines,  and  hence  the  district  land  officers  were  required  to  report 
the  exact  description  of  any  and  all  tracts  strictly  of  the  character  mentioned, 
and  withhold  the  same  from  disposal  by  the  government,  unless  otherwise 
specially  instructed. 

SUPPRBSSION  OF  TIMBER  DBPRBDATIONS. 

This  valuable  interest,  the  protection  of  which  has  been  incidentally  assumea 
by  the  department,  is  becoming  daily  more  important  as  settlements  advance,  it 
being  so  indispensable  in  every  relation  and  branch  of  social  industry.  For 
many  years  the  timber  region  of  the  west,  viewed  perspectively  by  the  states- 
man, was  speculatively  appreciated,  but  its  preservation  from  waste  was  not 
then  contemplated,  because  of  its  exhaustless  abundance.  The  progress  of  civ- 
ilization westward  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  wants  of  a  teeming  popula- 
tion, inventive  and  industrious,  have  made  such  inroads  on  this  great  staple, 
that  it  became  necessary  by  penal  enactment  to  interdict  its  waste.  Regard- 
less of  statutory  prohibition,  the  pressing  demand  of  settlers  and  the  avarice  of 
capitalists  laid  waste  and  spoliated  immense  areas  of  timber  laud  until  the  mis- 
chievous effects  thereof  on  the  interests  of  private  land  owners  adjacent  con- 
strained the  latter  to  invoke  the  interposition  of  the  department.  Various 
efforts  were  made  to  arrest  the  evil.  Prosecutions  were  instituted,  agencies 
established,  large  expenditures  incurred,  but  all  without  the  desired  results. 
Combinations  were  formed  between  capital  and  labor.  Community  of  wants, 
aided  by  remoteness  and  beyond  the  vigilance  of  executive  officers,  rendered 
prosecutions  ineffectual  and  baffled  every  effort.  Even  in  comparatively  well- 
settled  regions  local  sympathy  sealed  up  the  sources  of  information,  and  those 
personally  interested  to  suppress  the  mischief  would  sit  inactively,  mailing  com- 

flaints  to  the  department  a  thousand  miles  off  from  the  scene  of  depredation, 
t  became  necessary  to  act ;  a  change  of  system  became  imperative,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  the  employes  of  the  government  wherever  there  was  no  incompati- 
bility of  service.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  trespas^ng  is  decreased, 
and  in  lieu  of  prosecutions  a  compromise  system  has  been  adopted,  thereby 
effecting  a  compensatory  return  for  the  waste  committed  without  cost  to  the 
treasury,  securing  a  fund  ample  to  defray  all  expenses,  with  a  surplus  of 
830,000  deposited  in  the  tJnited  States  treasury.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  when  community  interests  conflict  with  law,  and  public  opinion  is  in  con- 
flict with  its  enforcement,  it  becomes  virtually  inoperative.  Hence,  by  other 
means  equally  effective,  ends  unattainable  by  legal  exactions  may  be  accom- 
plished and  public  and  private  interests  secured. 

The  department,  by  a  civil  procedure,  and  avoiding  criminal  courts,  has  legiti- 
mately converted  waste  timber  into  a  productive  fund,  and  is  gradually  sup- 
pressing an  evil  hitherto  commensurate  with  the  timber  domain  of  the  west.  No 
new  legislation  is  necessary.  The  present  laws,  discreetly  administered,  are  am- 
ple for  protection,  unless  Congress  should  deem  proper  by  express  enactment 
to  give  direct  sanction  to  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner,  now  regarded  by 
this  office  as  legitimately  incidental,  of  relaxing  or  enforcing  the  penalty  im- 
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posed  1)7  the  act  of  March  2,  1831,  on  sach  conditionB  as  shaQ  seem  meet  to 
nim  in  all  cases  mvolving  the  spoliation  of  pnblic  timber. 

In  order  to  arrest  the  consequence  of  concealment  as  to  the  proprietorship  of 
timber,  a  provision  bj  law  should  declare  that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  prob- 
able cause  of  seizure  of  timber,  the  onus  of  proof  of  ownership  thereof  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  possessor.  To  this  no  honest  dealer  could  object,  as  it  would 
enable  him  to  enter  market  without  the  fear  of  being  undersold  bj  a  fraudulent 
competitor. 

In  connexion  with  the  interests  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on 
the  California  side,  representations  were  received  that  saw-mills  had  been 
erected  and  timber  depredations  committed.  Instructions  were  therefore  com- 
municated to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Maiysville  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
ests in  that  respect,  but  permitting  pre-emption  and  homestead  settlers  to  use 
the  timber  for  building  fences  and  repairs,  yet  interdicting  cutting-  for  market 
until  actual  pre-emotion,  purchase,  or  consummation  of  homestead. 

The  register  ana  receiver  have  been  directed  to  warn  those  engaged  in  saw- 
mill operations  that  the  law  would  be  rigidlj  enforced  against  ofienders ;  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  depredation  a  reasonable  stumpage  must  be  exacted.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  again  called  up,  and  instructions  have  been  issued  to 
the  land  officers  at  Maiysville,  informing  them  that  the  inhibitory  law  as  to  tres- 
pass, of  2d  March,  1831,  is  explicit,  and  in  its  provisions  mandatory  upon  all. 

No  discretion  is  given,  no  conditional  provision  made,  whereby  it  can  be 
adapted  to  any  exigency  bevond  its  letter,  the  Executive  being  estopped  at 
the  threshold.  The  timber  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  no  authority  to 
sell  or  to  permit  any  one  to  cut  or  use  it  exists.  Hence  the  difficulty— either  a 
refusal  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  settlers  or  permission  to  violate  the  law. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  this  office  proposed  a 
compromise,  substituting  a  UDiform  tariff  of  fees,  in  lieu  of  selling  the  timber 
seised,  mitigating  thereby  the  penalty  in  consideration  of  the  pecidiar  local  ne- 
cessities of  the  settlers. 

The  arrangement  proposed  rests  on  the  principle  of  treating  the  parties  as 
offenders  under  extenuating  circumstances,  and  releasing  them  on  conditions 
ample  to  meet  the  exactions  of  justice — a  principle  applicable  as  well  before  as 
after  conviction.  Hence,  while  the  law  is  not  evaded,  nor  its  violation  counte- 
nanced, the  wants  of  new  settlements  are  gratified  so  far  as  consistent  with  sound 
policy  and  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

RESTORATION    OF    THB  PUBLIC  LAND  MACHINBRY  TO  THB   STATES  OF  MISSIS. 
SIPPI,  ALABAMA,  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  ARKANSAS. 

By  the  President's  prodamition  of  13th  June,  1865,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Interior  Department  applicable  to  the  geographical  limits 
of  Mississippi  be  put  in  force  in  that  State.  Accordingly  it  was  recommended 
that  a  register  and  receiver  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  district  of  lands 
subject  to  sale  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  who  should  be  instructed  to  collect  and 
so  arrange  the  land  archives  as  would  enable  those  officers  to  administer  the 
pnblic  land  system  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  tbat  they  should  be  required 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  archives  belongiug  to  the  other  land  districts  in  the 
same  State,  and  to  report  which  of  these  should  be  opened  to  business,  and  what 
consolidation  can  be  made  so  as  to  afford  reasonable  facilities,  and  secure  proper 
economy. 

It  Was  at  the  same  time  proposed  that  registers  and  receivers  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  Montgomery,  Alabama ;  Tallahassee,  Florida ;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana ; 
and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Appointments  at  all  the  different  points  mentioned,  Jackson  excepted,  have 
already  been  made. 
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The  land  officers  at  Montgomery  have  entered  into  eatisfaetorj  bonds,  and 
instmctions  have  been  commonicated  to  the  register,  with  a  view  to  prompt 
resumption  of  bnsine^,  and  the  same  course  of  proceeding  will  be  had  in  order 
that  our  land  system  at  an  early  period  may  be  m  full  operation  throughout  the 
aforesaid  States. 

DISCONTINUANCE  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  LAND  OFFICES. 

By  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  12th  June,  1840,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
department  to  discontinue  land  offices  where  the  quantity  of  unsold  acres  is  less 
than  100, 000,  and  the  residue  is  made  subject  to  sale  at  some  one  of  the  exist- 
ing land  offices  most  convenient  to  the  district  in  which  the  land  office  shall 
have  been  discontinued,  of  which  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice. — (Vol.  5,  p.  385.) 

The  7th  aection  of  the  act  of  September  4,  1841,  gives  authority  for  the  con- 
tinuauce  of  "  any  land  district  in  which  is  situated  the  seat  of  government  of  any 
one  of  the  States,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  land  office  in  such  district,  not- 
withstanding the  quantity  of  lands  unsold"  may  not  amount  to  "  100, 000  acres, 
when  in  "  the  Secretaiy's  "opinion  such  continuance  may  be  required'by  public 
convenience,  or  in  order  to  close  the  land  system  in  such  State  at  a  conveoient 
point,"  under  act  of  12th  June,  1840. 

In  the  general  appropriation  act,  March  3,  1853,  (acts,  page  194,)  it  is  pro- 
vided, ^'that  whenever  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  in  any  United  States  land  district  shall  be  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  received  in  such  district,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  in  his  opinion  not  incompatible  with  the  public  inter- 
est, to  discontinue  the  land  office  in  such  district,  and  to  annex  the  said  district  to 
some  other  adjoining  land  district  or  districts  of  the  United  States." — (Vol.  10, 
p.  194.) 

By  the  act  of  3d  March,  1855,  (vol.  10,  p.  244,)  the  President  is  "authorized  to 
change  the  location  of  the  land  offices  in  the  several  land  districts  established  by 
law,  and  to  establish  the  same  from  time  to  time  at  such  point  in  the  district  as  he 
may  deem  expedient." 

In  the  act  of  February  18,  1861,  (vol.  12,  page  131,)  provision  is  made  in 
relation  to  consolidating  land  offices ;  and  by  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  30th 
May,  1862,  the  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gommiesionor,  approved 
by  the  Secretanr*  **may  order  the  discontinuance  of  any  land  office,  and  the 
transfer  of  its  business  and  archives  to  any  other  land  office  within  the  same 
State  or  Territory."— (Vol.  12,  p.  409.) 

It  is  important,  and  recommended,  that  further  legislation  be  had  authorizing 
the  President  to  modify  the  boundaries  of  land  districts,  so  as  to  enlarge  or  di- 
minish according  to  the  convenience  of  the  public 

LKGISLATION   SUGGESTED  TO  MEET  CASES  WHERE  THE  LANDS  ARE  SOLD  OUT 

IN  A  STATE. 

As  land  operations  may  be  virtually  wound  up  in  a  State,  it  is  important  that 
authority  of  law  should  be  conferred  for  transfering  all  the  records  to  the  seat 
of  the  general  government,  and  that  to  the  Gomtuissioner  should  be  delegated  in 
such  cases  all  the  powers  possessed  by  the  register  and  receiver  under  existing 
laws. 

An  enactment  to  this  end  will  save  the  salary  and  incidental  expenses  of  six 
officers,  which  may  be  dispensed  with  at  an  early  day,  and  will  meet  such  cases 
as  may  hereafter  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  closing  of  public  land  business 
within  the  limits  of  any  State. 
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NEW  LAND  DISTB1CT  8DOO«STBD. 

It  is  recommended  that  authority  of  law  be  given  for  the  organization  of  land 
districts  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Montana. 

In  the  advance  of  oar  people  over  those  distant  Territories,  such  organization 
is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  consummate  titles  under  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  proceeds  from  sales  will  meet  expenses  for  some 
time  to  come,  yet  advantages  in  the  suggested  measure  are  to  be  realized  in  ex- 
tending the  beneficent  agency  of  the  general  government  to  our  people,  however 
distant  from  the  political  centre,  thus,  enabling  them  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
wise  and  liberal  legislation. 

LIMITATION  SUaOBSTBD  FOR  TAKING  APPBALS. 

As  the  law  now  stands  there  is  no  period  of  limitation  for  taking  appeal  from 
decisions  of  the  Commissioner.- 

It  is  true,  that  when  a  patent  issues  the  case  passes  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
department,  but  prior  to  tnat  time  an  appeal  may  be  taken,  even  though  years 
may  elapse  from  date  of  entry. 

To  guard  against  the  evils  incident  to  this,  it  is  submitted  that  a  specified 
time  from  date  of  adjudication  by  local  offices  shall  be  fixed  for  an  appeal  to 
this  office,  also  for  taking  appeal  from  the  General  Land  Office  decision  to  the 
head  of  the  department ;  and  farther,  that  to  make  an  appeal  effective,  the  ap- 
pellant shall  file  his  affidavit,  pointing  out  the  alleged  error  of  fact  or  of  law» 
and  stating  that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  vexation  or  delay  to  his  opponent. 

Lands  partaking  both  of  the  characteristics  of  arability  and  of  mineral  cases 
arise  in  the  administration  of  the  pre-emption  laws,  in  which  the  validity  of 
claims  are  drawn  in  question  by  allegations  that  the  premises  are  mineral  lands. 
The  rule  adopted  is  to  order  an  examination  to  determine  whether  the  predomi- 
nating element  in  value  is  mineral  or  arable.  If  the  latter,  of  course  the  ex- 
ception fails ;  but  if  in  mineral,  the  pre-emption  is  rejected,  the  laws  expressly 
interdicting  such  lands  from  pre-emption ;  and  hence,  even  if  a  patent  should  by 
inadvertence  issue  embracing  a  tract  more  valuable  as  mineral  than  for  agricul- 
ture, it  would  not  vest  in  the  party  a  valid  title. 

TWO  AND  THRBB   PBR   CBNT.  FUND  ON   THB   NBT  PROCBBOS  OF  THB  SALBS  OF 

THB   PUBLIC   LANDS. 

The  account  for  the  five  per  cent,  amounting  to  $5,690  28  on  this  fund,  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  reported  up  to  3l8t  December,  1864,  to  the 
treasury  for  payment. 

Accounts  are  in  process  of  adjustment  for  the  amount  of  such  fund  as  may 
have  accrued  to  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Oregon  in  the 
year  ending  3 1st  December,  1864,  and  will  be  reported  for  payment  at  an  early 
day.  Nothing  has  accrued  to  the  State  of  Nevada  since  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  for  the  State  of  California  no  provision  in  this  respect  has  been 
made.  No  percentage  has  accrued  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  since  the  period 
of  past  reported  adjustment.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  claiming  the  two  per 
cent,  under  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  an  adjustment  of  the  three  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  permanent  Indian  reservation,  at  $1  25  per  acre,  has  been  made  and 
paid  over,  nothing  further  having  been  found  due  the  State,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  this  office,  under  existing  laws. 
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FBB8  OF  RBOISTBRS  AND  RBCEIVBRS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approred  March  21,  1864,  amendatory  of  the  home- 
stead law,  limits,  hj  the  6th  section,  the  salaiy  and  fees  of  all  registers  and 
reoeiyers  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  (3,000  per  annum ;  the  4th  section  increasing 
their  fees  in  pre-emption  cases  to  one  dollar  each,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed bj  the  Gommissioner  of  the  Grcneral  Land  Office. 

Pursuant  to  these  p^visions  an  official  cucular  was  issued  April  18,  1864, 
authorizing  the  register  to  collect  the  fee  of  one  dollar  when  a  pre-emption 
"  notice"  is  filed;  the  receiver's  fee  to  be  collected  when  proof  and  payment 
are  made. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  required  of  "  the  register  and  receiver  to  account  in 
all  cases  for  pre-emption  fees  received  as  revenue,  using  the  form  of  fee  state- 
ment already  provided,"  being  that  which  accompanied  circular  of  January  3, 
1863. 

At  the  time  the  circular  of  1863  was  issued  it  applied  only  to  consolidated 
land  offices.  Now  it  applies  to  all  land  offices,  the  fees  being  a  part  of  their 
compensation,  which  is  not  to  exceed  the  $3,000  maximum,  and  hence  they 
must  be  accounted  for — must  be  paid  to  i\\e  receiver  as  other  fees,  and  credited 
to  the  United  States  in  monthly  and  quarterly  accounts. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1864 — Statutes 
for  1864,  page  335,  chapter  196 — ^it  is  stipulated  that  "in  the  location  of  land« 
by  States  and  corporations,  under  grants  from  Congress  for  railroads  and  other 
purposes,  except  for  agricultural  colleges,  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the 
land  offices  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  in  the  districts  where  such 
lands  may  be  located,  for  their  services  therein,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  final  location  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  or  corporation  making  such  location,  the  same  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  manner  as  fees  and  commissions  on  warrants  and  pre- 
emption locations,  with  limitations  as  to  maximums  of  salary  prescribed  by 
existing  laws,  in  accordance  with  such  instractions  as  shall  be  given  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 

Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  proper  land  officers  advising  them,  that, 
under  this  law,  the  register  and  receiver  are  respectively  entitled  to  receive  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  final  location  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  any 
quantity  approximate  thereto,  where  the  deficit  is  less  than  forty  acres.  That 
tne  grantees  shall  file  with  the  register  and  receiver  list«  of  the  tracts  claimed 
by  them  as  inuring  under  the  grant ;  the  lists  to  be  verified  by  the  agent  or 
attorney.  That  in  the  preparation  of  those  lists  the  register  and  receiver  will 
afford  the  agent  or  attorney  all  reasonable  facilities,  but  not  to  the  interruption 
of  current  public  business ;  the  lists  to  be  critically  examined  by  the  district 
officers,  their  accuracy  tested  by  the  plats  and  records,  and  when  so  tested  and 
examined  to  be  treated  as  a  "  final  location,"  and  are  to  be  so  certified  to  the 
General  Land  Office. 

These  summary  proceedings  will  then  authorize  the  district  office  to  collect 
the  fees ;  and  when  the  lists  are  here  received,  with  evidence  of  the  fee  pay- 
ments, such  definite  action  as  the  law  requires  will  be  taken  by  this  office  with 
a  view  to^invest  the  grantees  with  complete  title.  Fees  for  exemplifications 
furnished  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1864,  on  this  subject,  went  into  effect 
on  July  1, 1865.  Accordingly,  a  system  with  proper  checks  has  been  established, 
and  the  proceeds  received  for  such  services  are  promptly  paid  into  the  treasury 
at  the  close  of  each  month. 
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SATISFACTORY  SBTTLEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

The  accounts  of  receivers  of  public  moneys,  disbursing  agents,  surveyors 
general  and  deputies,  are  adjusted  to  recent  dates,  and  it  is  a  source  of  ^tifi- 
cation  to  report  that  within  a  full  administrative  term  not  a  single  defalcation 
is  known  to  this  office. 

BVBNTS  IN  EARLY  AND  LATBR  HISTORY  INDICATING  THB  NBCBSSITV  FOR  DIRECT 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  SHORES  OP  THB 
CONTINENT  AND  WITH  THE  BAST  INDIES. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  this  continent  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
were  alive  to  the  importance  of  more  direct  communication  with  the  east,  the 
first  discoverer  having  sailed  westward  in  search  of  a  direct  passage  to  India, 
and  reached  in  his  last  voyage  the  Darien  isthmus,  yet  without  seeing  the  Pa- 
cific, which  was  discovered  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Balboa,  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguished BuccesBors.  The  Spanish  captains,  under  instructions  from  the  Court 
of  Madrid,  were  actively  in  search  of  a  passage  between  the  two  oceans. 

Heman  Gortez  having  sought  information  in  this  respect  from  the  Mexican 
Emperor,  and  learned  fn>m  him  that  hone  such  ezistea,  was  then  furnished  a 
chart  of  the  Tehuantepec  isthmus. 

The  distinguished  philosopher  and  voyageur  Humboldt,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  invited  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  the  trading  world  to  several 
different  localities  as  channels  of  communication  across  the  continent.  The 
most  northerly  was  proposed  in  latitude  54°  37',  where  he  suggested  the 
nniting  of  the  sources  of  Peace  river  with  those  of  the  Columbia,  their  sources 
being  seven  leagues  apart,  the  Columbia  constituting  the  outlet  westward  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  whilst  Peace  river,  mingling  its  waters  with  JSlave  lake  and 
Mackenzie  river,  formed  the  outlet  to  the  Arctic,  whence  a  water  communication 
eastward  could  be  traced  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  second  point  proposed,  advancing  southward,  was  in  the  40°  north  lati- 
tude, and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  uniting  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte — that  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  Atlantic  side — 
with  the  sources  of  the  Colorado,  the  latter  discharging  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  on  the  Pacific,  the  sources  of  these  rivers  being  thirteen  leagues 
apart. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  localities,  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama, 
the  main  points  which  Humboldt  suggested  for  inter-oceanic  communication, 
were  those  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  authorities  three  and  a 
half  centuries  ago,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  grave  consideration  from  that 
time  to  this  by  eminent  men  of  both  hemispheres. 

Whilst  Humboldt  was  examining  the  outline  of  the  continent  in  view  of  its 
commercial  relations.  President  Jefferson  planned  the  national  expedition  which 
was  accomplished  for  tracing  a  route  to  the  Pacific  by  ascending  the  Missouri, 
crossing  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  descending  the  Columbia  river  to  the  West- 
em  ocean.  A  few  years  after  this  exploration,  an  able  English  writer,  in  con- 
templating the  opening  of  a  maritime  communication  between  the  two  oceans, 
preaicted  that  the  whole  of  the  immense  interests  which  are  deposited  in  the 
regions  of  Asia  would  become  augmented  in  value  to  a  degree  which  ihen  could 
not  be  conceived,  by  obtaining  direct  access  to  them  across  the  Pacific ;  that 
the  traffic  would  be  immense  which  would  immediately  begin  to  cover  that  ocean; 
that  all  the  riches  of  India  and  China  would  move  towards  America,  and  the 
riches  of  Europe  and  America  would  move  towards  Asia;  that  vast  depots 
would  be  formed  at  the  great  commercial  towns  which  would  immediately  arise 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  central  canal,  and  that  goods  would  be  in  a  course 
of  perpetual  passage  from  one  depot  to  the  other. 
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In  latter  years  the  governments  of  Old  Spain,  Mexico,  France,  and  England 
have  made  demonstrations  in  this  respect  in  tbe  interests  of  trade,  whilst  the 
subject  did  not  escape  ^he  attention  of  that  extraordinary  man  who  now  presides 
with  such  acknowledged  ability  over  the  French  empire,  and  whose  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  Nicaragua  canal  were  published  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  legis- 
lative and  executive  mind  of  our  own  country  in  the  years  1835  and  1846  had 
been  occupied  with  this  subject,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with  Central 
America  and  Grenada.  The  war,  in  the  year  following,  with  Mexico  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  treaty  of  1848  with  that  republic,  whereby  our  boundary  to  the 
Bio  Grande  was  acknowledged,  and  the  pre-existinc  possessions  on  the  distant 
west  so  enlarged  as  to  extend  fVom  32^  north  latitude  to  Puget's  sound  and  the 
49^  parallel,  thereby  giving  us  a  sea-coast  on  the  Pacific  ocean  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

By  these  events  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pa- 
cific were  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  in  view  of  these  interests  the  national 
energies  were  put  forth  to  facilitate  and  quicken  inter-communication  by  land 
and  sea ; — the  new  and  wonderful  agents  of  nature,  steam  and  the  electric  power, 
in  their  development,  having  been  brought  bv  American  genius  into  active  and 
general  requisition  to  meet  public  and  individual  wants,  in  the  establishment  of 
steam  lines  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  running  an  aggregate  distance  of  seven 
thousand  miles,  breaking  bulk  at  the  Isthmus,  the  *narrow  neck  of  land  stand- 
ing as  an  obstruction  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  while t  within  our  own  limits  the 
telegraph  does  its  l)idding  in  placing  our  people  even  on  the  opposite  ocean 
shores  in  daily  intercourse. 

Now,  in  this  age  of  unprecedented  progress,  what  indemnity  has  the  wisdqpi  of 
the  national  legislature  given  to  the  demands  of  trade  and  intercourse,  in  view 
of  the  Isthmian  obstructions?  The  answer  is  found  in  the 

BISB  AND   PROGRESS  OP  THB  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  UNDER  CONGRESSIONAL  LEGIS- 
LATION. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1850,  a  grant  nras  made  to  Illinois  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  It  conveyed  for  the  purpose  2,595,053  acres,  which  have 
been  valued  as  high  as  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  resulting  in  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  At  the  date  of  the  grant 
nearly  half  of  the  public  land  within  the  limits  of  Illinois  was  vacant  and  un- 
disposed of.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  only  fifteen  years,  the  United  States  have 
virtually  retired  as  a  landholder  frofi  the  State. 

By  an  act  of  August  4,  1852,  the  right  of  way  is  granted  "  to  all  rail  and 
plank  roads  and  macadamized  turnpikes  passing  through  the  public  land  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,"  where  the  companies  may  be  chartered  within  ten 
years  from  that  date;  since  extended  to  August  4,  1867. 

Congress  have  likewise  granted  lands  for  similar  purposes  to  Mississippi,  Al- 
abama, '  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Florida,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Kansas.  These,  together  with  the  concessions  to  Illinois,  cover  an 
area,  by  estimate  in  round  numbers,  of  forty  million  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  half  of  which  has  already  been  certified  and  the 
titles  vested. 

In  aid  of  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  there  have  been  conceded  to  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  and  Oregon,  an  aggregate  of  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  acres.  These  grants  are,  however,  secondary  in  extent  to  the  great  Pa- 
cific railway  routes,  which  are  designed,  by  two  lines  some  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude from  each  other,  to  span  the  territories  of  the  Union  from  near  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  republic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  authority  for  these  concessions  is  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  1, 1862,  and  the  amendatory  law  of  July  2, 1864.    The  first  of  these  routes 
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having  ceutralitj  of  position,  is  to  be  formed  hy  the  Union  Pacific  on  the  east- 
ern or  Missouri  side,  linked  to  the  Central  Pacific  on  the  western  or  Pacific  side, 
constituting  one  great  national  route,  beginning  on  the  Missouri  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  in  north  latitude  39^  20',  near  the  latitude  of  Washington 
city,  the  national  metropolis,  and  of  St.  Louis,  curving  northward,  takes  its 
westerly  course  by  two  branches  along  the  Kansas  and  Republican  rivers,  unit- 
ing upon  the  100th  meridian,  thence  across  the  plains  to  Denver,  the  capital  of 
the  new  State  of  Colorado,  onward  over  mountains  and  through  valleys,  extend- 
ing to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  latitude  40^  50'.  From  that  point  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  will  traverse  Nevada,  near  the  silver  region,  entering  Cali- 
fornia, and  reaching  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  in  latitude  40°  15', 
turning  southwardly  along  the  valley  of  that  river,  via  Sacramento  City,  it  will 
extend  to  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  37°  47'.  Then  the  terminus  on  the  eastern 
or  Kansas-Missouri  side  will  have  a  branch  road,  now  in  progress,  and  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  aided  by  a  liberal  grant,  starting  from  Leavenworth,  through 
Lawrence,  in  Kansas,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  that  State,  in  the  direction 
of  Galveston  bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  road,  extended  to  the  latter 
point,  would  not  only  open  to  our  advancing  population  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural regions  on  the  continent,  but  would  connect  the  whole  system  of  rail- 
roads north  and  south,  unite  them  to  the  great  Pacific  trunk  line,  and  bind  the 
northern,  central,  and  southern  portions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  by 
the  indissoluble  bonds  of  interest  and  commerce.  Congress  has  ordered  land 
concessions  in  aid  of  the  Union  Central  route,  which,  by  estimate,  will  embrace 
some  thirty-five  millions  of  acres. 

The  second  of  these  semi-continental  routes  is  the  northern  Pacific  railway, 
which  will  begin  at  a  point  on  Lake  Superior,  in  Minnesota,  in  latitude  47° 
north,  running  thence  westwardly  between  the  parallels  of  45°  30'  and  4S°  30' 
north  latitude,  by  a  serpentine  line  to  Olympia,  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
Puget's  sound,  in  latituae  47°  12'  west,  in  Washington  Territory,  the  most  dis- 
tant political  mosaic  block  of  the  republic,  with  a  branch  road  along  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  river  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  latitude  45°  30'.  The  land  grant 
by  Congress  to  accomplish  this  great  work  will  comprise,  by  estimate,  forty- 
seven  millions  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres. 

A  division  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Central  Pacific  railway  has  been  actually 
completed,  equipped,  and  is  in  running  order. 

Authentic  advices  having  reached  here  in  March  last  that  the  commissioners, 
under  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  2d  July,  1864,  had  made  report  to  that 
effect  in  regard  to  the  '*  portion  of  the  liA  of  railroad  and  telegraph  from  a 
point  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  at  the  foot  of  I  street,  in  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  California,  for  a  distance  of  thirty-one  consecutive  miles 
eastward,"  in  aid  of  this  part  of  the  work  selections  in  Marys ville  land  dis- 
trict have  been  returned  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  under  the 
grant,  accompanied  by  evidence  of  the  payment  of  cost  of  survey,  as  required 
by  the  2l8t  section  of  the  act  of  2d  July,  1864,  (Statutes,  page  365,)  and  luso  of 
the  fees  allowed  the  register  and  receiver  by  another  act  of  1st  July,  1864,  page 
335.  Accordingly,  the  department  has  actually  certified  by  schedule  to  said 
company  forty-five  thousand  and  some  hundred  acres,  to  be  followed  by  a 
patent  investing  the  company  with  the  fee  for  all  clear  lands  not  mineral  in  the 
certified  schedule.  Lands  on  the  Missouri  eastern  division  of  the  Union  Pacific 
were  withdrawn  in  1862,  but  no  action  in  certifying  selections  on  that  side  has 
yet  been  called  for.  In  March  last  a  diagram  was  sent  to  this  office,  showing 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad ;  but  in  report  of  the  22d 
June  last  to  the  Secretary  it  was  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  withdrawal  of  lands  to  satisfy  the  grant  that 
there  shoula  be  required  a  connected  map  showing  the  exact  location  of  the* 
northern  route,  indicating  by  flag-staffs  the  progress  of  the  survey ;  the  map 
3i 
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to  be  authenticated  bj  tbe  affidavit  of  the  engineers,  with  the  approval  of  the 
accredited  chief  officer  of  tbe  grantee.  When  sacb  map  shall  have  been  filed, 
the  first  step  will  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  future  satisfaction  of  tbe 
grant,  as  the  work  of  constnicting  the  Northern  Pacific  shall  from  time  to  time 
advance  over  the  great  region  of  the  Union  which  it  is  designed  tx)  traverse. 

These  immense  nulroad  grants,  by  estimate,  embrace  the  quantity  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  acres,  exceeding  by  eight  millions  of 
acres  the  aggregate  area  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Islaivl,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland.  These  enormous  grants  are  within  about  a 
fourth  of  being  twice  the  united  area  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  islands  of  the  British  seas,  and  less 
than  a  tenth  of  being  equal  to  the  French  empire  proper,  with  its  89  depart- 
ments and  its  37,510  communes. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  the  national  trustee, 
charged  under  the  Constitution  with  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  have  made 
.  grants  on  such  a  stupendous  scale  as  this  ?  The  answer  is  found  not  merely  in 
the  indemnifying  principle  of  duplicating  the  reserved  sections,  but  in  the  higher 
purpose  of  opening  speedy  communication  by  the  iron  railway  across  the  con- 
tinent to  unite  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  the. valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  declivity  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  as 
the  accompanying  railroad  exhibit  and  maps  of  such  grants  may  serve  to  some 
extent  to  illustrate. 

Forty-odd  years  ago  an  eminent  French  geographer,  referring  to  the  then 
extent  and  geniality  of  the  United  States,  declared  it  a  region  in  which  man  is 
everywhere  occupied  in  building  houses,  in  founding  cities,  in  opening  new 
lands,  in  subjugating  nature ;  that  on  all  sides  were  heard  the  blows  of  the 
hatchet,  the  blasts  of  the  forge  ;  that  ancient  forests  were  delivered  to  the 
flames,  the  plough  passing  over  their  ashes,  and  smiling  cities,  temples,  and 
palaces  rising  up  within  a  short  distance  of  Indian  cabins. 

The  same  authority  referred  to  the  progress  of  these  States  as  then  unex- 
ampled, having  risen  from  the  war  of  the  Revolution  from  thirteen  States  and 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  to  twenty-four  States  with  a  population  of 
ten  millions.  Such  are  the  glimpses  of  a  philosophic  mind  from  the  Atlantic 
slope,  where  the  elements  of  progress  were  then,  and  have  ever  since  been,  so 
actively  in  motion. 

What  is  the  condition  of  things  now  ?  The  national  boundaries  have  been 
enlarged,  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  by  the  treaties,  not  only  of  1848,  but  1853, 
with  Mexico,  and  our  northern  limits  on  the  Pacific  side  are  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  1846  with  Great  Britain.  Our  political  communities  have  advanced  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  States,  nine  Territories,  and  the  Indian  country,  whilst 
we  have  increased  from  ten  to  thirty-four  millions. 

The  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  ocean  are  advancing  from  that  side 
towards  the  interior,  whilst  from  the  Atlantic  our  people  are  progressing  west- 
ward to  unite  their  interests  with  the  millions  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  basin  of  which  embraces  a  million  of  square  miles,  capable  of 
supporting  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants;  the  river,  with  its  tributaries, 
having  a  steamboat  navigation  of  16,600  miles,  the  great  river  itself  rolling  its 
floods  to  the  ocean,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  immense  products  of  this  most 
fertile  region,  and  returning  in  exchange  the  diversified  productions  of  other  por- 
tions of  tbe  Union  and  of  foreign  countries. 

In  the  zenith  of  ancient  greatness  the  extreme  northwestern  limit  of  the  do- 
minions of  civilization  was  fixed  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  at 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  a  rampart  against  Caledonian  incursions,  extending  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  near  the  56°  parallel  of  north  latitude,  in  Scot- 
land.    The  great  public  highways  of  that  age,  issuing,  as  the  historian  informs 
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U8,  from  the  Forum,  "  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinccB,  and  were  termi- 
nated only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire."  It  linked  together  cities  of  ancient 
Italy,  traversed  Cisalpine  Gaul,  passing  the  Alps,  entering  Spain^  opening  the 
forests  of  Britain,  diverging  so  as  to  connect  provincial  cities  of  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  having  been  drawn  out  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  at  the 
capital  of  Judea,  a  "  length  of  four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman,"  or  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  nine  statute  miles.  By  a  comparison  of  the  length  of 
this  splendid  and  enduring  work  of  antiquity,  with  the  enactments  in  respect  to 
our  overland  connexions  with  the  Pacific,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  purpose  of  the  American  mind  in  the  construction  of  the  two  great 
national  railways  of  an  aggregate  length  of  over  four  thousand  statute  miles, 
and  which  are  designed  to  connect  existing  highways  already  traversed  by  loco- 
motives in  every  direction  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  republic,  having  in  1864  an 
aggregate  extension  of  thirty-five  thousand  miles. 

In  the  administration  of  the  laws  making  the  Pacific  grant  of  the  central 
route  the  legal  rate  of  the  sections  retained  by  the  government  has  been  the 
subject  of  consideration,  resulting  in  the 

PBFI.XrriVB  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  MINIMUM  RATE  OP  THE 
EVEN  OR  UNITED  STATES  RESERVED  ALTERNATE  SECTIONS  ALONG  THE  LINE 
OP  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

In  July,  1862,  a  map  was  filed  in  this  office  of  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and 
Western  railroad,  now  known  as  **  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division, " 
tlie  company  claiming,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Ist  July,  1862,  "to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean;"  and  on  the  12th  September  following,  instructions  were  despatched  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  in  which 
the  several  statutes  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  grant,  and  of  settlers,  were 
carefully  considered. 

In  those  instructions  the  claims  of  pre>-emptors  are  held  admissible  where  the 
settlements  were  made  cifter  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  to  satisfy  the  grant, 
and  priar  to  the  final  allotment  of  the  alternate  sections  to  the  railroad,  upon 
payment  at  the  rate  of  $2  50  per  acre. 

Subsequently,  and  during  the  present  year,  exception  was  taken  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  ratability ;  and  in  a  given  case,  as  the  price  was  not  stated  in  said 
act  of  1st  July,  1862,  nor  in  act  of  2d  July,  1864,  a  former  Secretary  sustained 
the  exception,  not.  regarding  the  lands  in  question  as  affected  by  the  act  of  3d 
March,  1853.  The  General  Land  Office,  however,  has  relied,  as  fixing  the  price 
of  these  reserved  sections,  on  the  said  act  of  March  3d,  1853,  vol.  10,  p.  244,  for 
extending  ''pre-emption  rights  to  certain  lands  therein  mentioned,"  as  follows : 
"  That  the  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  they  now  exist,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  extended  over  the  alternate  reserved  sections  of  the  public  lands 
along  the  lines  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  whenever  public  lands 
have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  acts  of  Congress." 

The  words  here  used  are  comprehensive,  reaching  retrospectively  and  vajviuro^ 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  in  fact  to  all  time,  with  the  express  stipulation 
"  that  the  price  to  be  paid  shall  in  all  cases  be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre,  or  such  other  minimum  price  as  is  now  fixed  by  law,  or  may  be  fixed  upon 
lands  hereafter  granted." 

The  minimum  price  then  fixed  by  law  for  railroad  reserved  sections  was  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2  50)  per  acre.  Since  then  neither  the  said  acts  of  1862, 
1864,  nor  any  other  law,  has  changed  the  railroad  minimum.  The  established 
doctrine  of  this'  office  is  that  there  ^re  two  distinct  classes  of  tracts  under  our 
agrarian  system: 
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iBt.  The  " ordinary  minimum"  of  $1  25  per  acre;  and,  2d,  the  " railroad  mini- 
mum" of  $2  50  per  acre. 

These  two  minimums  are  everywhere  known  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
«ach  other  in  land  legislation  and  land  administration. 

The  term  minimum,  railroad  minimum^  therefore,  as  found  in  the  second  clause 
of  said  act  of  1853,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  minimum,  which 
applies  to  the  great  mass  of  the  unreserved  public  lands,  but  must,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  treated  as  part  of  the  special  matter — ^railroad  tracts — dealt  with  in  the 
said  act  of  1853,  namely,  railroad  lands  which  are  fixed  at  $2  50  per  acre,  and 
that,  too,  as  the  law  declares,  '*in  all  cases,"  peut  aadjuture. 

The  importance  of  the  issue  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  was  set  down 
at  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  even  if  all  such  lands  were  disposed  oi  at 
private  sale;  but  if  at  public  auction,  and  the  coal,  useful  and  precious  metals 
are  embraced,  the  estimate  would  be  immensely  increased,  because  the  rate  will 
affect  every  even-numbered  or  United  States  reserved  section  falling  in  the  belt 
stretching  latitudinally  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  By  letting 
down  the  reserved  section  to  the  ordinary  minimum,  the  line  which  Congress 
has  drawn  in  legislation  between  the  ordinary  minimum  and  the  railroad  mini- 
mum would,  in  Uie  Commissioner's  opinion,  be  obliterated ;  the  indemnity  to  the 
United  States  by  the  enhanced  price  of  reserved  sections,  the  basis  on  which 
such  grants  were  founded,  would  be  at  an  end;  and  a  principle  would  be  thus 
overthrown  which  was  strenuously  asserted  and  resolutely  insisted  upon  as  the 
justification  for  such  immense  concessions  of  the  public  lands.  We  held,  there- 
fore, that  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  passed  the  said  act  of  March  3, 1853,  making 
it  of  general,  nay,  universal  application,  not  only  for  the  past  but  for  the  future, 
without  limitation  of  time,  so  that  the  principle  might  be  inwrought  with  all  such 
legislation  which  might  be  had,  and  the  question  placed  beyond  doubt  or  per- 
adventure. 

Such  were  the  considerations  advanced  by  the  General  Land  Office  in  support 
of  its  decision,  that  the  true  minimum  was  $2  50  per  acre. 

The  subject,  in  another  case,  has,  on  appeal,  been  brought  before  the  present 
distinguished  head  of  the  department,  by  whom  the  whole  matter  was  elaborately 
examined,  and  the  question  definitely  put  to  rest  by  his  decision,  bearing  date 
August  4, 1865,  fixing  the  ratability  of  the  aforesaid  sections  at  $2  50  per  acre; 
and  this,  consequently,  so  stands  as  the  established  and  controlling  judgment  of 
the  department  in  the  premises. 

RAILROAD    SYSTEM. — IMPOLICY    OF    ANY    DEPARTURE    FROM     THE    PRINCIPLE 
OF  GRANTING   LANDS   "IN   PLACE." 

The  question  has  been  agitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  change  of  policy  in 
making  grants  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads  by  substituting  floats  or 
scrip  in  lieu  of  land  indemnity  in  place,  when  the  full  complement  is  not  found 
within  the  usual  lateral  limits.  In  this  connexion  the  restdt  of  such  departure 
from  the  well-established  policy  of  the  government  is  an  important  consideration, 
in  view  of  the  interests  of  homestead  and  pre-emption  settlers. 

In  reference  to  any  such  suggested  general  change  of  policy,  the  General 
Land  Office  holds  that  three  principal  considerations  have  always  been  addressed 
to  Congress  in  favor  of  this  class  of  grants : 

Ist.  That  the  grants  are  for  alternate  sections  "  in  place  "  within  limited 
distances  of  the  line  of  route;  that  the  duplication  of  the  residuary  sections  in 
price,  and  the  quickening  of  public  lands,  are  the  considerations  to  the  govern- 
ment, whereby  there  is  not  only  no  loss,  but  an  absolute  gain  to  the  United 
States  treasury. 

2d.  That  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  construction  of  these  routes  are  of 
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great  public  advantage  in  advancing  the  colamn  of  settlement  and  civilization 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  progress. 

3d.  That  there  is  a  tender  of  free  transportation  for  governmental  property  and 
troops,  and  favorable  terms  for  the  transit  of  the  United  States  'mails,  besides 
the  creation  of  facilities  over  lines  which  could  only  be  constructed  with  such 
governmental  aid. 

By  discarding  defined  limits  and  the  principle  of  the  double  maximum  in 
reserved  alternate  sections,  the  whole  policy  of  compensation  to  the  government 
is  at  once  abandoned,  and  whatever  is  given  without  those  restrictions  is  purely 
a  gratuity  to  the  railroad  corporation ;  nor,  indeed,  can  the  limits  now  prescribed 
by  law  be  much  enlarged  without,  to  some  extent,  disregarding  the  existing 
policy  to  the  prejudice  of  the  government. 

The  second  consideration  is  one  that  usually  awakens  high  expectations 
seldom  realized,  except  upon  very  long  lines  connecting  remote  centres  of  popa- 
lation,  and  passing  over  intervening  unsettled  or  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Illinois  Central,  and  will  be  with  the  great  Pacific  railroad. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  even  with  full  grant  of  six  sections  to  the 
mile,  roads  will  not  be  constructed  unless  through  settlements  which  may  be 
relied  upon  for  local  business,  or  as  connecting  links  between  great  centres  of 
trade  and  population. 

It  therefore  becomes  a  question  for  consideration  uqder  this  head,  how  far  the 
policy  can,  with  advantage  to  the  public  interest,  be  allowed  to  drive  settle- 
ments back  from  any  proposed  line  of  route. 

Judging  from  the  roads  which  have  fallen  under  the  Commissioner's  obser- 
vation, he  holds  the  opinion  that  the  public  interest  would  not  be  advanced  by 
extending  the  limits  beyond  those  now  fixed  by  law.  If  upon  any  part  of  the 
line  a  road  gets  less  land,  it  is  because  there  is  larger  population,  and  conse- 
quently more  local  business ;  and  if  on  any  part  of  the  line  more  land  is  obtained, 
it  is  because  the  reverse  is  true ;  yet,  in  every  instance,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
road  is  first  constructed,  and  best  compensating  to  the  stockholders  along  that 
part  of  its  line  on  which  little  or  no  public  land  is  obtained. 

In  all  of  the  country  east  of  the  great  western  plains,  almost  every  quarter 
section  of  land  is  susceptible  of  settlement  and  cultivation;  and  if  so  settled,  a 
Bufiicient  number  of  roads  would  be  promptly  constructed,  even  though  no  aid 
should  be  contributed  by  the  government.  How,  then,  can  the  public  interest 
be  promoted  by  unduly  multiplying  these  enormous  grants,  and  how  can  such 
grants  be  justified  at  all  except  upon  a  few  principal  thoroughfares,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  remote,  present  or  prospective,  centres  of  population? 
This  office  is  not  aware  that  any  material  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  govern- 
ment, although  it  has  no  absolute  knowledge  in  the  matter  under  the  reserva- 
tions mentioned  in  the  third  proposition,  it  being  generally  understood  that  these 
roads  are  dealt  with  upon  the  same  terms  accorded  to  lines  which  have  never 
received  governmental  aid. 

The  effect  upon  the  homestead  settler  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

To  the  extent  of  their  road  limits  the  railroad  company  will  take  every  foot 
of  land  allowed  by  the  gi*ant,  and  the  homestead  settler  will,  consequently,^  be 
driven  that  distance  from  the  line  of  road,  and  generally  from  settlements,  as  the 
road  will  invariably  follow  the  line  of  population. 

If  a  float  be  granted,  it  will  be  promptly  located  upon  the  best  and  all  of  the 
good  lands  nearest  to  the  settled  portion  of  the  country  and  to  the  line  of  road, 
and  the  homestead  settler  will,  consequently,  be  driven  still  further  back  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  grant ;  thus  the  settler  will  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  local 
advantages  of  schools,  churches,  mills,  mechanics,  wagon  roads,  and  all  other 
necessary  and  social  advantages  incident  to  a  well-settled  neighborhood,  for  the 
prospective  advantage  of  a  railroad  within  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  miles  of  him, 
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as  the  cage  maj  be.  These  are  eacrifices  which  few  settlers  will  submit  to,  and 
which  cannot  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  country. 

The  undersigned  has  glanced,  without  argument,  at  onlj  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent public  donsiderations  which  it  appears  to  him  should  weigh  against  any 
radical  departure  from  the  principles  embodied  in  existing  laws.  He  has  not  al- 
luded to  the  advantages  of  a  concentrated  population  over  one  sparse  and  scat- 
tered ;  to  the  hostile  principles  between  the  homestead  law  and  a  monopoly  of 
lands  which  would  follow  a  concession  of  floats  to  railroad  corporations ;  nor  to 
the  pertinent  inquiry  whether,  in  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  advantages  of 
the  settler  should  not,  in  all  instances,  be  first  considered ;  nor  has  he  discussed 
the  impolicy  of  adding  to  the  present  large  outstanding  floating  land  certificates 
for  taking  up  the  public  lands — such  as  bounty  land  warrants  under  various  en- 
actments for  military  services  from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1855  for  indemnity 
claims  under  the  swamp  acts ;  for  internal  improvements  and  the  agricultural 
law ;  all  of  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  diminish  the  field  for  pre-emptions, 
homestead  settlers,  and  lessen  the  public  revenue.  These  are  considerations 
which  address  themselves  with  great  force  to  Congress. 

The  judgment  of  this  office  undoubtedly  is,  that  "floats"  or  "scrip"  should, 
in  no  instance,  be  granted  to  railroad  companies ;  and  further,  that,  except  on 
arid  plains  which  cannot  be  peopled,  or  in  mountain  regions  where  agricultural 
lands  only  to  a  very  restricted  extent  exist,  the  maximum  limits  now  allowed 
by  law,  in  which  indemnity  selections  may  be  made  upon  alternate  sections, 
cannot  be  extended  with  advantage  to  the  government  or  people ;  nor  does  this 
office  believe  that' the  companies  themselves  would  reap  any  decided  advantage 
by  such  extension. 

Should  this,  however,  be  a  mistaken  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  advantage  should 
not  be  conceded  at  the  public  expense,  nor  to  the  detriment  of  our  frontier  set- 
tlements. 

MINERALS. 

In  a^ain  referring  to  the  immense  value  of  the  mineral  deposits  within  the 
public  domain,  it  is  desired  specially  to  impress  upon  the  department,  Congress, 
and  the  country,  the  importance  of  this  source  of  wealth,  its  great  extent,  and 
the  propriety,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  some  positive  policy  in  dealing  with  this 
interest,  instead  of  the  negative  one  now  existing,  and  which  has  to  this  time 
prevailed. 

Partial  and  very  meagre  explorations  in  much  the  larger  portions  of  the  west- 
em  and  Pacific  States  and  Territories  afford  indubitable  evidence  of  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  precious  metals,  the  annual  yield  of  which  in  the  future 
is  to  be  restricted  only  by  the  limit  of  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  their 
development,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  will  be  influenced  by  the  policy 
which  shall  govern  the  possession  of  the  mineral-bearing  localities.  Already 
vast  local  interests  have  grown  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  richer  and  earlier  dis- 
covered veins;  local  usage,  in  the  absence  of  definitive  legislation,  has  prescribed 
regulations  for  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  mining  rights  which  ought  not 
and  cannot  be  rudely  disturbed  without  serious  detriment  to  individuals  and 
corporate  interests,  and  corresponding  diminution  of  the  product  of  the  localities 
thus  to  be  affected — results  which  it  is  neither  the  interest  nor  the  purpose  of 
the  nation  to  produce. 

In  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  mining  for  the  precious  metals  is 
a  leading  branch  of  industry,  the  local  usages  have  been  sanctioned  by  State  or 
Territorial  laws,  and  sustained  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  respective  sections. 
The  system  thus  inaugurated  is  without  that  uniformity  which  national  legisla- 
tion alone  can  give,  yet  it  is  the  offspring  of  necessity,  and  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tical wants  of  each  section  and  district;  is  interwoven  with  all  the  business 
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interests  of  the  people,  and  has  to  this  time  resulted  iu  great  individual  prosperity 
and  rapid  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Under  this 
system  no  compensation  is  rendered  by  individuals  or  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  possessory  right,  and  no  title  is  acquired  by  individuals  or  parted 
with  by  the  United  States.  The  laws  and  theory  are,  that  the  mineral  lands 
are  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  cannot  be  sold  or  disposed  of  under  existing 
'  legislation.  The  practice  is,  that  each  discoverer  has  a  claim  to  so  much  as  the 
miners'  laws  of  the  district  shall  prescribe,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  work  or 
dispose  of  the  possessory  right,  which  is  daily  done,  with  confidence  in  the  titles, 
which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  a  few  cents  to 
six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  lineal  foot  along  the  vein  or  lode. 

Incident  to  this  system  are  immense  expenditures  for  opening  the  mines;  the 
excavation  of  shafts,  tunnels,  and  chambers ;  the  construction  of  roads  over  lofty 
piountains,  deep  valleys,  and  streams ;  the  erection  of  ponderous  and  expensive 
machinery;  tlie  construction  of  vast  canals;  the  creation  of  towns  and  cities  in 
desert  places,  in  advance,  too,  of  the  public  surveys  and  the  introduction  of  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  civil  goverament.  Such  are  some  of  the  results  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  restless  energy  of  our  people — the  anxiety  for  the 
precious  metals,  the  stimulant  of  rich  discoveries,  and  the  free,  occupation 
accorded  to  the  miner  by  the  negative  policy  of  the  government. 

These  improvements  have  been  carried  into  and  over  the  mountains,  ravines, 
and  rivers  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  with  them  population  has  entered 
the  remotest  valleys  and  recesses  of  mountains  wherever  the  existence  of  the 
precious  metals  has  been  ascertained. 

The  necessities  which  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  has  created 
-will  still  further  stimulate  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals  and  their  accu- 
mulation in  the  country,  thus  enlarging  the  metallic  basis  for  our  national  cur- 
rency, whilst  the  resistless  spirit  of  adventure  of  the  millions  of  men  who  have 
been  in  arms  during  the  last  four  years  will  find  occupation  in  the  construction 
of  the  great  iron  pathway  across  the  continent,  and  in  searching  for  and  bringing 
to  light  and  use  the  immeasurable  hidden  treasures  contained  within  the  moun- 
tain ranges  which  span  our  country  from  north  to  south,  and  extend  from  the 
l^reat  plains  to  the  Pacific. 

The  elements  essential  to  the  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  the  products  of 
the  mines  are  security  in  possession  under  some  permanent  and  well-regulated 
system^  and  the  early  extension  and  multiplication  of  railroad  communications 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  with  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  improvement 
of  the  great  navigable  rivers  which  find  their  sources  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
mineral  deposits  is  also  essential,  with  the  construction  of  some  leading  wagon- 
roads  and  post  routes  on  the  important  lines  where  railroada  cannot  at  present 
be  constmcted,  and  where  rivers  do  not  furnish  the  requisite  facilities  for  trans- 
portation ;  and  also  the  establishment  of  military  posts,  of  such  number  and 
strength  as  will  furnish  adequate  security  to  persons  and  property  on  the 
lines  of  travel  and  throughout  the  whole  mineral  region. 

Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  through  which  will  pass  the 
lines  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  railways,  are  known  to  contain  immense 
deposits  of  iron  and  coal,  thus  furnishing  the  material,  in  great  abundance  and 
of  superior  quality,  for  both  constructing  and  working  railways  to  any  conceiv- 
able extent.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  likewise  rich  in  these  essential 
minerals,  and  those  Territories  should  be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  liberal 
grants  of  the  public  domain  to  connect  them  with  the  great  trunk  road  by 
lateral  branches. 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  equally  rich  in  both 
the  precious  and  useful  metals,  present  similar  claims  for  consideration,  and 
promise  like  liberal  returns  in  the  yield  of  their  mines  and  forests.    If  efficient 
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xneaBoreB  are  not  early  adopted  for  the  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
roads land  concessions  should  be  made  for  connecting  these  localities  with  the 
great  trunk  of  the  Pacific  road. 

Fears  have  been  entertained  that,  considering  the  great  extent  of  mountain 
and  inarable  land  along  the  central  portion  of  the  line  of  the  Pacific  railroad, 
freights  from  the  centre  towards  the  ocean  termini  would  be  inadequate  for  the 
support  of  such  length  of  line.  Experience  will  demonstrate  that  the  outward 
will  exceed  the  inward  freights  for  all  time  after  the  completion  of  the  route. 
The  richer  ores,  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  tin,  with  salt,  alkali, 
iron,  cotton,  wool,  lumber,  and  other  products  of  the  interior  region,  seeking  an 
outward  market,  will  alwa^'s  exceed  the  inward  flow  of  merchandise,  machinery, 
and  manufactures  of  every  kind.  The  great  bulk  of  inward  transportation  at 
the  present  time  consists  of  articles  of  food,  tools,  and  machinery,  which  will 
be  furnished  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines*  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  thft 
country  are  better  understood,  and  the  necessary  capital  and  higher  cultivation 
introduced,  both  of  which  will  keep  pace  with,  if  they  will  not  be  in  advance 
of,  the  construction  of  the  road.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  capabilities  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  region  in  question,  fully  developed,  are  equal  to  the 
support  of  a  dense  population ;  and  the  vast  water-power  created  by  its  moun- 
tain torrents  in  all  the  northern  portions  will  afford  extraordinary  manufacturing 
facilities. 

Interests  so  immense,  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  pursuits  of  our 
people,  so  essential  to  an  adequate  increase  of  the  proper  currency  basis  of  the 
country,  affording  so  extended  a  field  for  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  and 
with  necessary  development  a  solid  basis  for  national  credit  and  commercial 
ascendency,  it  would  seem,  should  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  mind,  and  be  placed  upon  such  fixed  and  solid  foundation  as 
will  secure  to  individuals  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  enterprise,  and '  to  the  country  the  enduring  advantage  and 
supremacy  which  the  possession  of  such  resources  should  command. 

Schemes  for  the  disposal  of  the  mineral  lands,  varied  and  numerous  as  the 
combinations  of  interests  directed  to  their  acquisition,  will  be  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislative  department ;  and  each  will  be  urged  upon  public 
attention  with  all  the  fervency  which  can  be  inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
matter  involved,  than  which  none  greater  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ever  existed. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  all  parties  will  be  to  fill  the  public  treasury  with  the 
golden  product. 

Prominent  among  these,  and  the  measure  that  will  be  urged  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  most  importunate  argument,  and  extravagant  promises 
of  astounding  results  to  the  treasury,  will  be  the  project  for  the  survey  and 
sale  of  this  class  6f  lands. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  plans,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  policy  of 
deriving  direct  revenue  from  all  other  portions  of  the  public  domain  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  adoption  of  the  homestead  principle  in  favor  of  actual  settlers, 
*and  the  bestowal  upon  States  and  corporations  of  extensive  grants  for  purposes 
of  education,  internal  improvement,  and  drainage ;  that  these  grants  already 
cover  an  extent  greater  than  the  original  thirteen  States ;  and  that,  considering 
the  Pacific  States  and  the  new  Territories,  the  system  is  but  half  developed. 
Other  land  concessions,  equally  great,  must,  in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  be 
made  to  the  auriferous  States  and  Territories. 

Such  being  the  established  views  of  ihe  government  in  relation  to  its  arable 
and  swamp  lands,  the  question  naturally  arises  with  the  masses  of  the  people 
directly  interested,  being  the  miners  and  those  to  become  such,  upon  what 
principle  of  public  justice  or  sound  policy  are  they  alone  required  to  contribute 
beyond  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits  ? 

In  this  connexion  the  fact  is  also  presented,  that  of  the  million  of  square 
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miles  over  which  this  ^eat  mineral  wealth  is  scattered,  not  to  exceed  a  hun- 
dredth pait  is  mineral -bearing  to  an  extent  that  is  compensating  to  labor  and 
capital.  The  small  portion  which  is  mineral-bearing  can  only  be  definitely 
ascertained  by  expensive  explorations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
non-mineral-bearing  area  is  utterly  worthless  for  all  other  purposes. 

To  whart  extent,  by  any  system  of  subdivision  and  sale,  are  the  purchasers 
expected  to  pay  for  the  worthless  portion  ? 

Is  it  ratiomd  to  suppose  it  will  be  done  to  an  extent  that  will  defray  the 
great  expense  of  any  system  of  surveys  over  these  almost  inacessible  moun- 
tains and  defile^  ? 

If  the  worthless  will  not  Bell,  what  price  is  to  be  attached  to  the  strictly  min- 
eral-bearing areas  ? 

How  are  these  particular  subdivisions  to  be  ascertained  ? 

If  by  the  government,  the  cost  will  be  enormous,  far  greater  than  any  mini- 
mum which  will  be  established.  If  by  individual  exploration,  is  the  explorer  not 
to  be  given  a  preference  right  to  purchase  for  the  risk  and  outlay  of  labor 
and  capital? 

If  not,  their  exploration  will  be  deprived  of  its  principal  stimulant,  and  conse- 
quently sales  will  cease,  except  at  a  very  low  minimum — so  low  as  not  to  justify 
individual  risk — ^whilst  aggregate  receipts  will  be  diminished  to  less  than  the 
cost  of  administering  the  system. 

The  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  valu- 
able discoveries  have  invariably  been  the  result  of  accident  or  individual  enter- 
prise ;  that  in  no  instance  has  the  large  public  expenditure  for  surveys  and  explo> 
rations  of  the  region  in  question  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  the  exact  locality  of  valuable  deposits  of  the  precious  metals. 

Again :  the  value  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  not  estimated  or  determined  like 
that  of  arable  lands,  by  the  superficial  area  included  in  any  subdivision,  but  by 
the  richness  of  the  deposit,  ana  its  perpendicular,  lateral,  and  lineal  extent  far 
beneath  the  surface — it  may  be  one  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  feet — to  be 
ascertained,  in  either  case,  by  years  of  labor  and  corresponding  outlay  of 
capital. 

Until  some  approximate  estimate  can  be  reached,  by  what  rule  can  any  mini- 
mum be  established  which  shall  either  serve  as  an  indication  of  value,  be  com- 
pensating to  the  government,  or  bear  any  equitable  ratio  between  the  various 
localities  ? 

If  an  explorer  shall  discover  a  valuable  deposit  he  will  not  make  the  fact 
known  to  the  representative  of  the  government  until  he  has  become  the  pur- 
chaser and  owner  of  the  land,  and  therefore  all  lands  valuable  for  mineral,  the 
character  of  which  has  not  been  established  prior  to  the  time  when  they  shall 
be  opened  for  sale,  will  be  purchased  at  the  ordinary  rate,  which  must  be  a 
very  low  minimum,  and  consequently  the  title  will  pass  from  the  United  States, 
without  reference  to  the  tract,  either  as  extremely  valuable  or  very  inferior 
mineral  location. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  poor  locations  will  be  sold  which  will  compensate 
for  the  sale  of  a  few  good  ones  at  a  low  price.  This  is  presupposing  that  the 
individual  who  pays  his  money  will  be  equally  as  indifferent  as  the  govern- 
ment, which  only  parts  with  a  few  acres  of  its  vast  domain,  of  the  value  of 
which  it  has  and  can  have  no  exact  information. 

In  practice  this  will  seldom  occur ;  and  even  if  it  should,  the  advantage  to 
the  government  resulting  from  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  one  of  its  citizens  is 
hardly  conceivable.  Clearly,  the  more  numerous  this  class  of  cases  the  less 
benefit  will  it  be  to  the  country. 

This  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  in- 
augurating any  equitable  and  profitable  system  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands  is 
presented  in  order  that,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  these  difficulties  may  be  con- 
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sidered  and,  if  possible,  avoided.  Should  such  a  policy  receive  the  eanctiou  of 
Congress  ? 

In  the  absence  of  legislative  direction  or  restriction  beyond  the  simple  pro- 
hibition of  survey  and  sale  of  this  class  of  lands,  the  necessities  of  the  mining 
population  have  induced  the  establishment  of  local  systems  for  the  distribution 
of  mineral  discoveries  and  the  protection  of  claimants  in  possessory  rights  by 
discovery  or  purchase,  to  the  extent  allowed  or  prescribed  by  regulation  in  the 
respective  localities. 

At  first  these  regulations  .were  few  and  simple,  binding  only  upon  the  parties 
participating  in  their  adoption,  and  limited  in  their  application  to  the  particular 
oar,  gulch,  or  placer,  upon  which  thei  miners  enacting  the  same  h'bppened  for  the 
time  being  to  be  operating.  They  were  applicable  alone  to  the  placer  mines, 
the  only  class  worked  in  the  first  instance. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  localities  were  exhausted,  the  migratory 
habits  of  miners,  and  the  varied  and  uncertain  extent  of  this  kind  of  mining, 
would  have  prevented  these  regulations  from  assuming  any  uniformity  of 
character  or  permanently  binding  authority,  had  not  the  labor  of  our  people 
been  directed  to  the  opening  and  working  of  the  heavy  hill  placers  and  the  rich 
quartz  veins  or  lodes.  In  these  was  found  more  permanent  mining  property, 
the  successful  development  of  which  required  time,  the  erection  of  expensive 
works  as  canals,  and  mills,  and  withal  security  of  title  under  fixed  and  equitable 
rules  of  distribution. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  duty  of  prescribing  these  regulations,  with 
such  certainty  or  advantage  to  the  country  and  justice  to  the  parties  imme- 
diately interested,  could  have  been  placed  in  any  other  hands  so  competent  as 
the  practical,  well-informed,  interested  and  self- constituted  body  of  miners  who 
voluntarily  assumed  the  task. 

The  regulations  thus  established  )iave  been  gradually  improved  by  additions 
and  amendments,  suggested  by  experience  and  imposed  by  neceasity,  until 
they  have  reached  the  dignity  and  authority  of  well-defined  and  acknowledged 
laws,  binding  and  enforced  over  the  entire  mineral  region  by  the  local,  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  respective  States  and  Terri- 
tories, controlling  the  possession  and  distribution  of  a  vast  property,  and  the 
business  relations  and  prospects  of  more  than  one  hundred  ana  fifty  thousand 
of  our  most  enterprising  and  deserving  citizens. 

The  wisdom  and  fitness  of  these  regulations  are  best  determined  by  the  re- 
sults :  these  are  seen  in  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  mines  of  this  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem ;  in  the  steadiness  and  regular 
increase  of  the  product;  in  the  progress  of  new  discoveries;  m  the  readiness  of 
capital  to  invest  in  this  branch  of  industry ;  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
mining  population ;  in  the  growth  and  establishment  of  new  States  and  Territo- 
ries distant  from  the  marts  of  commerce  and  channels  of  communication ;  in.the 
vast  wave  of  population  from  the  agricultural  to  the  mineral  region ;  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  establishment  of  post  routes ;  in  the  great  project  of  the 
Pacific  railway ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  against  the  judgment 
of  foreign  nations,  and  beyond  the  expectations  of  our  own  people. 

It  must  be  clear  to  even  the  most  superficial  obsei'ver  that  a  system  so  inter- 
woven with  the  material  interest  of  the  country — upon  which  rests  the  whole 
industrial  and  business  fabric  of  the  mining  communities,  with  roots  and  branches 
in  all  our  commercial  cities — should  be  considered  and  continued  or  provided  for 
in  framing  any  law  for  the  disposal  of,  or  in  relation  to,  the  public  property, 
embracing  mines  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  existing  system,  the  result  of  local  necessity,  bears  analogy  to  the  home- 
stead policy  applicable  to  the  arable  portions  of  the  public  domain,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  does  not,  of  course,  give  promise  of  ultimate  title  in  fee  as  the 
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reward  of  occupancy  and  improvement,  yet  it  contemplates  the  equivalent  of  un- 
disturbed possession  so  long  as  occupancy  and  improvement  sliall  be  continued. 

Undoubtedly  the  miner's  system  of  laying  off,  distributing,  and  limiting  claims 
is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  only  practical  and  equitable  one  which  can  be  devised. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  formation,  takes  hold  of  and  deals  with  the  precise  property, 
follows  the  line  of  deposit,  and  limits  the  acquisition  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and 
to  the  continuous  working  of  the  same.  Ihe  objection!  to  which  this  system 
will  be  made  liable  by  the  advocates  of  survey  and  sale  is,  that  it  makes  no 
compensation  to  the  government  for  the  possession,  nor  for  Uio  mineral  value 
extracted.  It  is  not  the  sum  that  may  to-day  be  placed  in  the  treasury  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  of  any  rich  or 
any  undeveloped  mineral  lode  which  determines  its  value  to  the  nation,  but  the 
permanence  and  extent  of  the  annual  product,  the  number  of  persons  it  can 
profitably  employ,  their  prosperity,  and  the  contribution  they  can  annually  make 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country.  To  capitalize  this  vast  property  at  this 
time  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  appropriate  measures 
to  that  end  can  be  devised  with  the  imperfect  data  at  hand  as  to  the  extent, 
locality,  and  relative  value  of  the  various  known  and  unknown  deposits.  How 
far  the  existing  system  can,  with  judicious  modifications,  be  made  applicable  to 
the  production  of  national  direct  revenue  without  oppressing  the  mining  com- 
munities, and  what  modifications  would  be  required  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
country  and  justify  its  adoption  ih  lieu  of  a  system  of  survey  and  sale,  are  ques- 
tions referable  to  the  future,  and  to  be  settled  only  by  careful  observation  within 
the  mining  districts,  and  in  view  of  actual  mining  operations.  In  any  event,  it 
becomes  the  nation  to  suggest  and  provide  for  gathering  and  systematizing  accu- 
rate information  and  representations  of  the  products,  capabilities,  wants,  and 
usages  in  the  mining  States  and  Territories.  When  this  shall  be  4one,  the  way 
will  be  plain  for  the  inauguration  of  a  system  which  shall  be  beneficial  alike  to 
the  mining  communities  and  the  nation  at  large.  Until  then,  it  is  more  1;han 
probable  that  any  plan  which  may  be  devised  will  be  found  oppressive  to  the 
one,  or  disadvantageous  to  the  other  of  these  interests.  With  well- organized 
authority  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  even  very  limited  encouragement  for 
the  formation  of  voluntary  central  organizations  in  the  States  and  Territories 
having  branches  in  each  mining  district  or  locality,  it  is  believed  that  accurate 
information  and  full  representations  by  geological  and  mineral  specimens  could 
be  promptly  and  economically  gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

To  this  end,  the  organization  of  an  institution  at  the  seat  of  government  is 
hereby  recommended.  By  such  a  system  commendable  emulation  would  be 
aroused  in  every  district,  and  with  every  interest.  Individual  and  associated 
effort  would  be  combined  with  that  of  the  government,  reciprocally  aiding  each 
other.  The  results  in  a  few  years  would  be  realized  in  the  receipt  and  dissem- 
ination of  exact  information  of  the  mineral  product  and  resources  of  the  whole 
country,  and  in  the  accumulation  at  the  national  capital  of  a  geological  and 
mineral  cabinet,  which,  while  it  represented  only  our  own  country,  would  not 
be  excelled  in  richness  or  variety  by  any  similar  collection  on  the  globe.  Such 
an  institution  should  also  have  the  capacity  to  collect,  in  process  of  time,  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  mines  in  all  the  various  stages  of  advancement, 
from  the  crude  to  the  most  highly  finished  and  valuable,  the  whole  forming  a 
grand  practical  study  for  the  student,  the  experienced  scholar,  the  artisan,  and 
statesmap. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  EDMUNDS,  Commissioner, 

Hon.  Jambs  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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LIST    OF   PAPERS    ACCOMPANYING    COMMISSIONRR'S    ANNUAL    REPORT,    DATED 

OCTOBER   3,    1865. 

No.  1.  Statement  of  the  sum  eying  retams  to  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  30,  1865,  and  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1865. 

No.  2.  Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty  land  scrip  re- 
ceived therefor ;  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 
1862 ;  of  commiMions  received  under  the  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  of 
land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act  of  July 
2,  1862 ;  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and  receivers  on  the  value 
thereof;  and  statement  of  incidental  expenses  thereon  in  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1864,  and  ending  June  30,  1865. 

No.  3.  Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with  bounty  land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the 
homestead  laws  of  May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with  aggregate  of  ten- 
dollar  homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions,  also  locations  with  agri- 
cultural and  mechanic  college  scrip  under  act  of  July  2,  1862. 

No.  4.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  selected  for  the 
several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  and  Sep- 
tember 28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1865. 

No.  5.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  approved  to  the 
several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  and  Sep- 
tember 28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1865. 

No.  6.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  patented  to  the 
several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  September  28,  1850,  and 
March  12,  1860,  and  also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under 
act  approved  March  2, 1849. 

No.  7.  Exhibit  of  bounty  land  business  under  acts  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and 
1855,  showing  the  issues  and  locations  from  the  commencement  of  operations 
under  said  aots  to  June  30,  1865. 

No.  8.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

No.  9.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

No.  10.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  surveying  the  public  landd  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

No.  11.  Reports  of  surveyors  general,  A  to  I,  inclusive. 

No.  12.  Connected  map  of  the  public  land  States  and  Territories,  compiled 
from  the  diagrams  accompanying  the  reports  of  the  surveyors  general. 

No.  13.  Agricultural  selections  within  certain  States,  and  also  scrip  locations 
under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862. 

No.  14.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to  States 
and  corporations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon  road  purposes  from  the  year 
1850  to  September  30,  1865,  accompaniedby  maps  indicating  the  lines  of  routes 
and  limits  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska Territory ;  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  California,  with  a  connected  map  show- 
ing the  lines  of  routes  under  congressional  grants  and  the  seats  of  land  offices. 

General  Land  Office,  October  3,  1865. 
NoTB — The  diagrams  accompanying  the  annual  reports  of  the  surveyors 
general  are  omitted,  and  the  connected  map  of  the  public  land  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, brought  up  to  current  date  therefrom,  is  bound  with  this  report  in  lieu 
of  I  hem. 
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No.  1. 

Tabular  statetnent  sliwcing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  survAfed  in  the 
foUowing  land  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30,  1864)  of  publtc  lands 
and  private  land  claims  during  the  lastjiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public 
lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1865,  and  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  do- 
main remaining  unsurveyed  within  the  same. 


Land  States  and  Terri  to- 
nes. 


Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Nebraska  Territoiy 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington  Territory... 

Colorado  Territory 

Utah  Territory , 

Arizona  Territory 

New  Mexico  Territory- . 

Dakota  Territory 

Idaho  Territoiy , 

Montana  Territory 


Total. 


33, 
35, 
21, 
14, 
11, 
26, 

5, 
3, 


018,805 
630,898 
035,594 
578,920 
907,517 
762,049 
451,407 
249,838 
123,431 
592,040 
425,239 


293,142 
431,630 


158,500,510 


.2  fl  be 
53.2 


721,826 


•419,208 

183,661 

1,262,784 

246,268 


199,028 
210,471 
605,281 


313,251 


4.161,778 


&.p 
ja  ^  .*s 


^  tits 


Zb  «.&  gj 

-^43  ^'.S  «ac; 
H 


33,740,631 

35,630,898 

21,454,802 

14,762,581 

13.170,301 

27,008,317 

451,407 

5,448,866 

3,333,902 

1,197,321 

2,425,239 


2,293,142 
1,744,881 


f38,7C0 


38,700 


770,729 


30,024,440 
37,280,939 
35,466,499 
74,670,345 
51,733,553 
55,509,860 
41,462,258 
65,774,971 
65,659,241 
80,730,240 
75,275,498 
152,237,199 
58, 196, 480 
92,016,640 


*  Of  which  172,208  acres  are  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indian  lands  surveyed  under  the  proTisions 
ef  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863. — StaimJUt  at  Large^  vol.  12,  ».  819. 

t  Yo-semite  yalley  and  Mariposa  Big-Tree  grove,  granted  to  the  State  of  California  hy  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1864. 

Department  op  the  Inierior, 

General  Land  Office,  September  30,  1865. 
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No.  2  A. — Statement  of  (he  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and 

RECAPIT 


Statef. 


OWo 

Indiana 

IlUnolii 

MlMouri 

Alabama 

MIsilHsippi 

lioulalana 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Iowa 

Wlaconnin 

Minnenota 

California 

Oregon 

Washington  Territory. 

KanMM 

Nebrwika  Territory  . . . 
Now  Mexico  Territory. 

Colorado  Territory 

Dalcota  Territory 

Nevada  Territory 


Total 373,055. 


Quantity  told  for  ca»h 
and  boanty-land  scrip 
at  and  above  the  minl- 
mam  price  of  $1  25. 
and  amount  receivt'd 
for  the  same  for  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31. 1864. 


I 


Acres. 


Amount. 


83. 67  .        $2S9  18 


1,  111.  82 
5.979.68 


160, 07a  44 


1, 040. 51 
526,958.29 
38. 629. 82 
34,891.49 
23, 277. 61 
42, 820.  53 
2,567.08 
7, 356. 62 


9. 644. 31 

518.53 

18, 104. 82 


1,  743  37 
8,350  65 


217, 516  42 


1.550  55 
39,352  68 
57, 097  03 
43,663  07 
29,072  02 
53.079  39 
3,337  83 
9, 195  52 


12, 055  39 

648  15 

22,631  02 


499, 561  27 


Exhibit  of  the  am'nt 
paid  in  cash  and 
in  bounty-land  scrip, 
respectively,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Dec. 
31.  1864,  mentioned 
in  first  column. 


Cash. 


Military 
scrip. 


$259  18 


1,438  26 
8,359  65 


217, 254  75 


1,550  55 
38,667  68 
56.697  03 
43,663  07 
29,072  02 
53,079  39 
3,064  29 
9, 195  52 


12,055  39 

648  15 

22,631  02 


497, 635  95 


$305  11 


261  67 


685  00 
400  00 


273  54 


1,925  32 


To  which  add  number  of  acres  located  with  ngricnltural  scrip,  and  commissions  received 
Also,  commissions  received  on  homestead  eutries,  as  shown  in  column  No.  3  of  section  3. 
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i>ounty-land  scrip  received  therefor ,  ifc, — Continued. 
ULATION. 


<}oantity  of  land  entered  under  homestead  act 
of  May  20.  1862,  with  aggr^gi^te  of  the  $10 
payments  required  by  section  second  of  the 
act ;  and  also  with  aggregate  of  commissions 
of  registers  and  receiTeni,  under  section  six 
4>f  mid  act,  and  of  act  approved  March  21, 

the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31. 1864. 

Aggregate  disposed   of 
for  caiih ;  also  bounty 
land  scrip  and  of  cash, 
under  homestead  act 
of  1862,  and  act  amend- 
atory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  with  scrip 
issued  under  ag.  col. 
and    mech.    act   of 
July  2.  1862;  and  re- 
gisters' and  recelv's' 
comm'ns  on  value  of 
land  sold. 

i 

s, 

3 
3 

1 
1 

Area  in 
homestead 
entries,  in 

acres. 

payments. 

Am't  of 
reg.  and 
receivers' 
commis's. 

1 

of  $10  pay- i      A— - 
mentsandl      ^^'••• 
commiss'ns. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amoiint. 

Amount. 

8a  00 

$10  00 

$2  00 

$12  00 

163.67 

$269  18 

$609  84 
526  25 

74.25 

90  00 
1,190  00 

372 
370  08 

23  72 
1,560  06 

1, 186. 07 
20,779.68 

1,763  37 
9,549  65 

800  63 

14, 800. 00 

1,903  23 



53.443.56 

4, 110  00 

1,442  40 

5,552  40 

213,514.00 

221,626  42 

43,433.80 

$1, 163  80 

8,922  15 

36, 177. 17 

41,732.38 

197.631.36 

25,532.80 

3,080  00 
3, 910  00 
14,430  00 
1,670  00 
1,020  00 
1,180  00 
1,  .160  00 
3, 010  00 

1, 123  18 

1,18^22 

5,467  62 

931  90 

586  94 

640  96 

522  71 

1, 115  01 

4, 143  18 
5,096  22 
19. 897  62 
2,601  90 
1,606  94 
1,820  96 
1,882  71 
4,125  01 

37,217.68 
68,690.67 
236. 261. 18 
60, 424. 29 
48, 529. 45 
61,261.83 
21, 100. 80 
51,936.72 

4, 570  55 
43,262  68 
71,527  03 
45,333  07 
30,092  02 
54,259  39 

4,697  83 
12,205  52 

800.00 

4, 156. 42 

32,318.45 

20  00 
103  92 
807  90 

3,457  90 
6,655  32 
10,645  44 
5,295  19 

25,25L84 

4,633  89 

18,44l..'» 
18,533.72 

44,5eaio 

960.00 
2, 076. 72 
2,874.42 

24  00 
51  92 
71  86 

2,988  11 

2,472  33 

3,564  51 

500  00 

12. 653. 81 

820  00 

330  00 

10  00 

474  93 

145  65 

1  iui 

1,294  93 

475  65 

11  50 

22.298.12 
6,90a63 

18,164.82 

12,875  39 

978  15 

22, 641  02 

1,202  86 

6, 382. 10 

673  00 

60.00 

2.406  32 

lU  w              .  _  , 

495,374.39 

36,090  00 

14,014  fr2 

50,104  82 

_  i 

868, 429. 61  ;  535, 651  27 

i 

86,61^.81         2.243  40 

86,619.81 

2,243  40 

57,256  97 

thcn^on 

14,014  82 

1 

955  049. 42     ^^  ^^HQ  4q  1 

1 
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No.  2  B. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty-land  scrip  received 
commissions  received  under  sixth  section  (f  said  act;  also,  of  land  located 
commissions  received  by  registers  and  receiver 9  en  the  value  thereof  and 
commencing  July  1,  1864,  and  ending  June  30,  1865. 


States  and  TerrItorien.  i 


Land  officer. 


Quantity  iiold  for  caith  and 
bounty-land  Hcrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  pric<^ 
of  $1  25,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  Bame  for  the 
ftecond  half  of  the  flncal 
year  ending  Juno  30, 1665. 


Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid  ! 
in  cash  and  in  bounty- 
land  scrip,  rwpectively, 
for  the  fiecond  half  of  the  I 
fi 8cal  year  ending  June  30,  | 
1865.  mentioned  in  first  . 
column.  ' 


Ohio i  ChiUicothe... 

Indiana i  Indianapolis . 

lUinoiB ^. . . j  Springfield . . 


MlBnouri !  Boonvile. 

Do !  Ironton  . . 


Total. 


Alabama I  St  Stephen's . 

Do I  Greenville 

Do I  HuntsviUe . . . . 

Do I  Tuscaloosa . . . 

Do Elba 

Do I  Demopolis 

Do I  Montgomery . . 

Do I  Centre 


Total. 


Miiwissippi I  Washington  . 

Do I  Paulding 

Do Jackson 

"Do I  Columbus  . . . 


Total. 


Jjouisiana  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  Orleans  . 

Opelousaa 

Monroe 

Qreensburg... 
Do I  Natchitoches. . 

Total I 


Michigan . 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Total.. 

Arkansas. . 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Detroit 

East  Saginaw . 

Ionia 

Marquette 

Traverse  City  . 


Batesville 

Little  Rock. . . 
Washington  . . 
Huntsville.-.. 
ClarksvlUe  . . . 
Champagnole. 


Total. 


Florida. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Tallahassee... 
St.  Augustine. 
Newnansville. 
Tampa 


Total. 


.1. 


I 


Amount 


Cash. 


I  Bounty-land 
scrip 


38.86 
160. 00 
805. 84 


196  70  I  $96  70 

200  00  I  200  00 

1, 779  60  1, 779  60 


5,678.71  I 
678.84 


12.  350  46  I 
998  21 


12, 050  46 
998  21 


6,:«7.55  I        13,348  67  |        13,048  67 


$300  00 


I 


3,  579.  48 
6, 602.  94 
4, 434.  82 
6, 978.  01 
2,717.43 


4, 474  39  ! 
9, 154  90  1 
6, 743  06  ' 
11, 730  17 
3, 465  94 


4, 242  70 
9,054  90 
6,  543  06 
ll,rJO  17 
3,  465.  94 


231  69 
100  00 
LHW  00 


24, 312.  68  I 


35,  568  46  i 


35, 036  77 


1=^ 
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dherefoTt  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  of 
with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  rollege  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1862,  ahd 
statement  of  incidental  expanses  thereon^  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year 


Quantity  of  land  entered  under  homentead  net 
of  May  20, 18^^,  with  aggregate  of  the  flO  pay- 
ment! required  by  section  2  of  the  act,  and 
ako  with  aggregate  of  conmiieaionii  of  regiii- 
tent  and  receivers  under  nection  6  of  said  act, 
and  of  act  approved  March  21,  1864,  amenda- 
tory thereof,  for  the  vecond  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  endii^g  June  30,  18f>5. 


I  Quantity  of  land  loc'd 
Aggregate  dlMposcd  of  i    in  vecond  half  of  fiscal 
for  cash,  also  bounty- 


entries.  In  I     *"  ^^^ 
acre^        paymentiL 


38. 91         #10  00 


Amount  of 

registers'  & 

receivers' 

com'ns. 


$0  97 


56,  540. 43  I  5, 980  00 
5, 994. 75  !      730  00 


1,H83  39 
191  60 


Aggregate 
of  #10  pay- 
ments and 
commiss'ns. 


$10  97 


7,863  39 
921  60 


land  scrip  and  of  cash 
under  homestead  act 
of  1862,  and  act  amen- 
datory. 


year  with  scrip  iss'd 
under  agr*!  col.  and 
mech.  act  of  July  2, 
1862,  and  reg's'  and 
rec's'  com'nson  value 
of  land  sold. 


Acres. 


77.77 
160.00 
805.84 


Amount. 


$106  70 
200  00  I 
1,779  60  I 


Acres. 


Amount. 


si. 


Amount. 


$640  30 
551  25 

786  85 


64, 219. 14 
6, 6rj.  59 


18, 330  46 
1, 728  21 


1,600.00 


$40  00 


1,586  34 
706  93 


64,  535. 18     6,  710  00         2,  074  99  I      8,  784  99 


70, 892,  TJ 


20, 058  67  I      1, 600  00 


40  00 


2,293  17 


-"Hill 


_i_ 


3,  .372. 81 
3, 422. 50 

17, 428.  69 
878.00 

16,407.97 


270  00 
340  00 

1,490  00 
60  00 

1. 140  00 


84  40  I 
107  51 
523  84 

21  98 
436  00 


354  40 
447  51 

2, 013  84 
81  98 

1, 576  00 


6, 952. 29 
10, 025.  44 
21, 863. 51 

7,856.01 
19, 125. 40 


4,  744  39  ;      3, 177. 48 
9;  494  90  I    22, 81.'S.  65 

8,233  06  

11, 790  17 
4,605  94 


640.00  I 

10. 5<».  00  ' 

1, 760. 00  I 


80  00 
572  00 

16  00 
264  00 

44  00 


871  67 
1,548  99 
1,327  58 
2,212  58 
1.242  45 


41,509.97  j  3,300  00 


1, 173  73  ,      4, 473  73 


65,  822. 65 


38,868  46 


.38. 953. 13         976  00 


7,203  27 
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No.  2  B. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and 


States  and  Territories. 


Land  offices. 


Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
boQQty-land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same  for  the 
second  half  of  the  fiHcal 
year  ending  Jnne  30, 1865. 


Exhibit  of  the  amount  pidd 
in  cash  and  In  bounty- 
land  scrip,  respectively, 
for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1865,  mentioned  in  fint 
column. 


♦                  • 

1 
1 

Amount. 

Cash. 

Bounty-land 
scrip. 

Iowa 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Des  Moines 2-  ?53. 41 

$3, 442  58           ^  442  58 

Council  BlnfTs 

124.33 

1             912. 61 
36.19 

156  17 

1,206  11 

55  89 

156  17 
1,206  U 

Port  Dodflre 

Do Sioux  City 

Total 

i 

3. 825. 54  1          4, 860  75  I          4, 660  75 

Wisconsin 

Do 

Menasha 

3, 217.  00 

538.35 

537.61 

805.76 

1,851.28 

3,2Sai9 

4,221  28 
872  94 
722  02 
1,772  06 
2,364  14 
4,351  17 

4,221  S8 
872  94 
722  02 
1,772  06 
2,364  14 
4,351  17 

Palliiof  St.  Croix 

Do 1  Rtov*nii'ii  Point 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bayfield 

Eau  Claire 

T  A  nmiuA 

Total.                      ' 

10, 203. 19 

14, 303  61  1        14, 303  61 

Minnesota 

Do 

|Do 

'Do 

Do 

Do 

Taylor's  Falls 

4.T9.92 
7, 267. 08 
3,509.34 
3, 607. 82 

5.50  56 
9,635  17 
5, 642  47 
7,007  52 

550  58 
9,235  17 
5,542  47 
7,007  52 

St  Cloud 

$400  00 
100  00 

Winnebago 

Minneapolis 

Duleith 

St.  Peter 

2.23&90 

4  069  56 

4.069  56 

Total ' 

17,063.06 

26,905  30 

26, 405  30 

500  00 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San  Francisco 

13,705.66 

17, 132  21 

17,132  21 

Los  Angelos 

Marysville 

11,766.47 
18,461.50 
6, 418. 09 
3, 989. 46 

14,708  12 

23,076  88 

6,022  64 

4.986  82 

14, 708  12 
23,076  88 
6,022  64 
4,986  62 

Humboldt 

Stockton 

Visalla 

Total 1 

54, 341. 18 

67,926  67 

67,926  67 

OreKon 

Oreson  Citv 

1, 521. 93 
13, 396. 13 

1.902  44 
16,795  62 

1,902  44 
16,795  62 

Do.;.....::::::::: 

Rosebnrg 

Total 

14, 918. 06 

18,696  06 

16,698  06 

Topeka 

Kansas 

1, 443. 11 

1,803  86 

1.603  86 

Do 

Atchison 

Do 

Humboldt 

2, 976. 19 
1,295.60 

3,720  75 
1,633  67 

3,720  75 
1,633  67 

Vo 

Junction  City 

Total 

5, 714. 90 

7,156  28 

7,158  28 

Carson  City 

Hevada 

7, 696. 86 

9,571  06 

9, 571  06 

Olymoia 

Washington  Territory. 
Do 

10, 620. 15 
7,366.29 

13, 275  18 
9,207  86 

13,275  18 
9,207  86 

Vancouver 

Total 

17, 986,  44 

22,483  04 

22,483  04 

Nebraska  Territory . . . 

Do 

Do 

Omaha  City 

2, 584. 76 

1, 933.  .•» 

2,258.14 

34a  31 

3, 270  67 

2,416  61 

2,831  03 

429  12 

3,270  67 

2, 416  61 

2,831  03 

429  12 

Brownsville 

Nebraska  City 

Do 

Dakota  City 

Total 

7, 119. 51 

8, 947  43 

8,947  43 

Santa  F6 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

" " " 

Colorado  Territory 

13, 184.  59 

16,481  11 

16,481  11 

Dakota  Territory 

429.05 

536  32 

536  32 
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boftnty-land  scrip  received  therefor ,  Sfc. — Continued. 


of  May  20, 1862.  with  aggregate  of  the  $10  pay- 
mentH  required  by  section  2  of  the  act,  aud 
alio  with  aggregate  of  commigidong  of  regis- 
tt!r«  and  receiver*  under  section  6  of  said  act,  , 
and  of  act  approved  March  21,  1K>4,  amenda-  ' 
tory  thereof,  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  ' 
year  ending  june  30,  1865.                                  , 

for  cash,  also  bounty-  i 
land  scrip  and  of  cash  | 
under  homestead  act 
of  1862,  and  act  amen- 
datory. 

Quantity  of  land  loc'd 
in  second  half  of  fiscal 
year  with  scrip  Iss'd 
under  agr'l  col.  and 
mech.  act  of  July  2, 
1862.  aud  reg's'  and 
r<^c's'  com'ns  on  value 
of  land  told. 

Incidental      ex- 
penses. 

Area  in 

entries,  in 
acres. 

in  $10 
payments. 

Amount  of 

registers'  & 

receiver*' 

com'ns. 

Aggregate 

of  $10  pay-         .„^.       1 
mentsand  1      A^'**'      1 
commiss'ns.  i 

t                      1 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount 

3,735.92 

$510  00 

910  00 

1,060  00 

320  00 

$114  97 
329  60 
410  48 
119  82 

$624  97 

1,239  60 

1, 470  48 

439  81 

6,488.33 

7,500.84 

14,497.50 

4,270.40 

$3,952  58 
1,066  17 

$902  74 
863  74 

7, 376. 51 

13,564.89 
4, 234. 21 

2,266  11 
375  89 

963  16 

620  18 

28,93L53 

2.800  00 

974  87 

a774  87  1    32,757.07 

^,660  75 

3,349  82 

1.337.99 

7.369.28 

1,555.56 

960.00 

160  00 

m  Ki 

197  53  1      4, 554. 99  '      4, 381  28 
870  84         7,907.63  1      1,512  94 
234  89         9  093. 17  !          912  02 

705  43 

640  00  ,          230  84 
190  00               44  89 

821  43 

557  91 

70  00 

530  00 

1,720  00 

28  UO 
169  80 
487  98 

98  00 

699  80 

2,207  98 

1, 765. 76         1, 842  06 
8, 40a  20         2, 894  14 
19,834.67        6,071  17 

748  93 

6,551.92 
16, 581. 48 

160.00 

$4  00 

733  09 
1, 035  49 

34.356.23 

a  310  00 

999  04 

4,309  04 

44, 559. 42       17, 613  61 

160.00 

4  00      4,602  38 

i,6oaoo 

100  00 
6,700  00 
6,780  00 
8,230  00 

40  00 
2,641  53 
2. 598  81 
3,246  86 

140  00 
9,341  53 
9,378  81 
11, 476  86 

2,039.92 
112, 036. 18 
104, 622. 21 
84, 558. 32 

650  58 
16, 335  17 
12, 422  47 
15,237  52 

545  50 

104,769.10 

101.112.87 

80,  95a  50 

8,  568. 59 

13,  471.  78 

9,215.30 

800.00 

2i4  20 

336  84 

230  38 

20  00 

2, 810  67 

2.753  18 

2,877  54 

552  00 

41, 17L  00 

3,450  00 

1,246  93 

4,696  93 

43,409.90 

7,519  56 

3, 172. 80          79  20 

924  21 

329,003.47 

25,260  00 

9,774  13 

35,034  13  I  346,666.53 

52,165  30 

35,228.47 

880  62 

10, 463  10 

5,733.45 

350  00 

203  50 

553  50 

19,439.11 

17,482  21 

1,063  94 

340  00 

3,553.30 
2.112.40 
2,830.54 
2,060.00 

1*80  66 
140  00 
180  00 
130  00 

140  20 
79  20 

106  14 
77  25 

320  20 
219  20 
286  14 
207  25 

15, 319. 77 

20,573.90 

9  248.63 

14,888  12 

23,216  88 

R  202  64 

1,121  98 



647  46 

1,040  86 

R  (UQ  AR  1        ^  IIA  f» 

841  29 

16,289.69 

960  00 

606  29 

1. 586  29  I    70,.630. 67  |    68, 906  67 

5,055  53 

6,921.59 
7, 25a  72 

500  00            S»)  .W 

759  50 
767  01 

8, 44a  52        2,402  44 

1,596  43 

490  00 

277  01 

2,746  34 

14,175.31 

990  00 

536  51 

1,596  51  1    29,09a37  |    19,688  06 

4,342  77 

5, 24a  96 

410  00 

152  30 

562  30        6,687.07  1      2,213  86 

1, 760. 00 

44  00 

917  93 

16,077.08 
13,117.57 

1.120  00 
1,010  00 

423  92 
388  55 

• 
i,'.^3*92'      i9, 053." 27        4, 840  75 
1, 428  55       14, 4ia  17  1      2, 673  67 

160.00 
480.00 

400 
12  00 

669  37 
874  39 

ai,  438. 61 

2,570  00 

964  77 

a5.')4  77       40, 15a  51  1      9,728  28 

2. 400. 00 

60  00 

2,461  69 

7, 696. 86  1      9, 571  08 

802  88 

6.926.29 
9,209.40 

440  00  1          ^*f^  f*^ 

700  09 
925  34 

17,546.44 
16, 575. 69 

13, 715  18 
9,787  86 

1,099  99 

580  00 

345  34 

1,832  76 

16,135.69 

1,020  00 

605  43 

1,625  43  1    34,122.13  |    23,503  04 

2, 932  75 

. 

16,156177 
25.835u92 
26,02L27 
2,256.40 

1,550  00 

1,730  00 

1,770  00 

150  00 

606  35 
645  W 
698  05 
56  43 

2.156  35 

2,375  90 

2.468  05 

206  43 

18.741.53 
27, 769. 22 
28,279.41 
2,599.71 

4,820  67 

4, 146  61 

4,601  03 

579  12 

a  040. 00 

2,065.92 
3, 99a  24 

76  00 
51  64 
99  84 

J, 262  62 

1,224  42 

1, 476  75 

835  37 

70.270.36 

5,200  00 

2,006  73 

7,206  73 

77,389.87 

14, 147  43 

9,099.16 

227  48 

4,799  16 

1            

500  00 

11,544.18 

750  00 

432  66 

1,182  66 

24,728.77 

17,231  11 

1, 433  12 

3,329.40 

210  00 

P7  24 

297  24 

3,758.45 

746  32 

595  14 
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No.  2  B. —  Statt/ntnl  qfpuhJit  /a?nh  .to/d,  o^'  cash  and 
^  RECAPIT 


fttntrg  anil  Ti-rritori* 


Quantity  -old  for  ca»h  and  ,  Kxhibitof  the  uniount  paid    Quantity  nf  land  entered  un 


bounty -l;in<l  itcHp  at  and  i 
Hbov<''it)«-  luinimnm  price  ' 
of  $1  ITi.  «nd  amr.unt  re-  ' 
ctived  for  th«'  nHine  for tlje 
Heeond  half  <>f  the  fii>eal 
year  endinjj  June  30.  lUCto. 


in  ranb  and  in  bounty- 
land  bcrip,  reppectively, 
for  the  twH'ond  half  of  the 
tineal  year  endinjr  June 
:W»,  IHJ.l,  meiitioned  in 
tirpt  column. 


J  862.  w  i  •  h  aggregate  of  the 
tion  2  of  the  act,  and  alito 
(tionH  of  reftiBtem  and  rec 
act,  and  of  act  approTed 
thereof,  for  the  second 
ing  Jane  30,  18tir>. 


Acr 


Cash. 


Bounty -lund 
fcnp. 


Area  in  i  Aggregate 
horaenteaden-|-in  $10  pay- 
triep,  iu  acret>.       nient«. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illltiol* 

MiflMouri 

Alabama 

MiaiiMlppi 

LonMona 

Michigan 

Arkaniiaa 

Florida 

lowii 

Wiieonsln 

MInneNOta 

CftUfomia 

Oregon 

Kannai 

Nevada 

Waahlngton  Territory, 

Kebrofka do 

New  Mexico  . .  .do 

Colorado do 

Dakota do 


iW.iX) 
6,  :J57.  w 


^  70 

LHX)  00 

1,779  m 

13, 348  67 


$'M\  70 

'^H)  00 

1,771)  60 

13,  04f  67 


38.91 


$10  00  I 


t:300  00  64.  535. 18 


24, 312.  m  35,  568  46 


35,036  77 


531  61) 


41,  50y.  97 


C.  710  00  ; 


3,300  00  { 


Total. 


3, 82.->.  54 
10, 20:i  19 
17,  063.  0*i 
54,341.18 
14, 918. 06 

5, 714.  90 

7, 696. 86 
17,  986. 44 

7, 119.  51 


4,  860  75 
14.303  61 
26,905  30 
67.  926  67 
18.  698  06 

7,158  28 

9,571  08 
22.  483  04 

8,  947  43 


4,  errf)  75 

14, 303  61 
26. 405  30 
67,926  67 
18,t)98  06 
7, 158  28 
9,  571  08 
22.483  04 
8, 947  43 


500  00 


28, 931.  53 
34, 356. 23 
329, 603. 47 
16. 289. 69 
14. 175.  31 
34, 438. 61 


13,184.59 
429.05 


16,481  11 
536  32 


16,481  11 
536  32 


16, 135.  69 
70, 270. 36 


.1        11,544.18 
.|  3,329.40 


184, 157. 31         248, 865  08         247,  533  39  I      1, 331  69 


2.800  00 
3,  310  00 
25, 260  00 
980  00 
990  00  I 
2,  570  00  t 


1,020  00 
5,200  00 


210  00  ! 


665, 158. 53       53, 110  00 


To  which  add  nnmber  of  acren  located  with  agricultural  scrip  and  commlHAlonR  received 
Alfio,  commliiHions  received  on  homefitead  entries,  an  Mbowu  iu  column  No.  3  of  ttcction  3. 

Total 
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bounty-land  scrip  received  therefor,  ^, — Continued. 
ULATION. 


der  homestead  act  of  May  20, 
$10  paymentH  required  by  sec- 
-vrith    aggregate  of  commis- 
eivers  under  section  6  of  said 
March  21.  1864.  amendatory 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 

Aggregate  disponed  of  for  cash, 
also  bounty-land  scrip  and  of 
cash  under  homestead  act  of 
1862,  and  act  amendatory. 

Quantity  of  li 
second  half 
with   scrip 
agr'l  col.  an 
July  2,  1862 
and  receiver 
on  value  of 

%nd  located  in 
of  fiscal  year 
issued    under 

d  mech.  act  of 
and  registers' 

■s'  commission^ ' 

land  sold. 

Amount 

Incidental  ex- 
penses. 

Amount  of 
registers'  and 

receivers' 
commissions. 

and  commis- 
sions. 

$10  97 

Acres. 

Amount 

$106  70 

200  00 

1,779  60 

20,058  67 

Acres. 

Amount 

$C  97 

77.77 

160.00 

805.64 

70, 892. 73 

$640  30 
551  25 



786  85 

2, 074  99            8, 784  99 

1,600.00 

$40  00  , 

2,293  17 

t ,       

1                          1 

1,173  73            4,473  73 

65,822.65 

38,868  46 

38,953.13 

976  00 

7,203  27 

.:::::::::::::i:::: :::::::::: ::: :::" 

974  87             n  774  R7 

32, 757. 07 
44, 559. 42 
346.666.53 
70, 630. 87 
29, 093. 37 
40,153.51 
7.696.86 
34, 122. 13 
77,389.87 

7,660  75 
17, 613  61 
52, 165  30 
68,906  67 
19,688  06 
9,728  28 
9, 571  08 
23,503  04 
14.147  43 

3,349  82 
4,602  28 
10. 463  10 
5,055  53 
4,342  77 

999  04 

9,774  13 

606  29 

4,309  04 
35,034  13 
1,586  29 
1,526  51 
3,534  77 

160.00 
35,228.47 

4  00 

880  62 

536  51 

964  77 

2,400.00 

60  00 

2,461  69 
802  88 

605  43  :          1, 625  43 

2, 932  75 

4,799  16 

500  00 

2,006  73^         7,306  73 

9,099.16 

227  48 

432  66  ;          i,  iffi  66 
87  24  ,             S97  24 

24, 728. 77 
3,758.45 

17,231  11 
746  32 

1, 433  12 
595  14 

20,237  36          73,347  36 

849,  315l  84 
87, 440  76 

301, 975  08 

2, 188  10 
20,237  26 

87, 440. 76 

2, 188  10 

52, 813  06 

thereon 

, 

1 

1 

936, 756  60 

324, 400  44 

1 1 

1     •                     1 
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No.  3. — Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30»  1865,  showing  the 
homestead  laws  of  May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with  aggregate  of 
tund  college  and  mechanic  scrip  under  act  of  July  2,  1862. 


Qoantity  lold  for  eub  and 

tNraoty-Uuid  scrip  at  and 

1     above  the  minimum  price 

of  $1  25,  and  amonnt  re- 

,     eeiyed  for  the  fane  for  the 

flitcal  rear  ending  June  30. 

SUtet  and  Territorien.  |      1H65. 

Exblbltof  tbe  amonnt  paid 
in    casb    and    bounty- 
land  fcrip,  respectively, 
for  tbe  llMcal  year  ending 
Jnne30.  lt<65.  mentioned 
in  first  colomn. 

Quantity  of  land  entered  nn 

missions  of  registers  and 
act,  and  of  act  approved 
thereot  for  the  fiscal  year 

AcrcH. 

i 

Amonnt 

Cash. 

Bounty-land 
scrip. 

Area  of 
homestead  en- 
tries, in  acres. 

1 
Anregate 
in  $10  pay- 
ments.     1 

Ohio 

12Z53 

i35S  88 

•355  88 

200  00 

3,217  86 

21,408  32 

iiaoi 

•20  00 

Indiana 

160. 00                 200  UO 

nUnolg ■         1,917.66 

Mi-wart 1        12,337.23 

Alabama 1 

3,522  97 
21,708  32 

$305  ii  j               74.25 
300  00'        79,335.18 

20  00  ; 

7,900  00  1 

MIwImIddI ! 



SSS!i3 :::::::::::i ::      -  :::^:: :: :: :::: 

Mleblffan !      164.383.12  |      253,064  88 

ArkanMi . . .  ^ .  ^  .  ^                     . . .   . '        -    . . 

252,291  52 

793  36  1        94,953.53 

7,410  00  • 

Florida 

::::::::::::l 

Iowa 

4,866.05 
37, 161. 48 
55,692.88 
89.232.67 
38,  195l  67 

8.281.98 
25.  801. 68 
60,806.97 
14, 476. 13 

6,411  30 
53,656  29 
84.002  33 
111,589  74 
47, 770  08 
10. 496  11 
32.202  10 
75. 562  43 
18, 142  95 

6,411  30 
52,971  29 
83,102  33 
111,589  74 
47,  770  08 
10,222  57 
32,202  10 
75, 562  43 
18, 142  95 

65, 108. 70 
7fi  om.  fii 

5,820  00  ; 
7,220  00 
39,690  00  ' 
2,650  00 
2.010  00  . 

ly  bfioniln  ......  ^ . . 

685  00 

Mlnneiota 

900  00         .'^'  234.  fa 

Oallfomla 

41,822.49 
39, 427. 15 
52,972.33 



Kaniiai 

273  54 

3,990  00  ' 

Nevada 

60.00 
34, 576. 99 
114, 850. 46 

10  00 

Watblngton  Territory 
Nebraska do.... 

2  200  00 

8, 210  00  ' 

New  Mexico... do 

Colorado do. . . . 

22,828.90 
947.58 

28,536  50 
1, 184  47 

28,536  50 
1, 184  47 

24, 197. 99 
9, 711. 50 

1,570  00  1 

Dakota do. . . . 

540  00 

Total 

557, 212. 53  1      748.  4<M  35 

745,169  34 

3,257  01 

1,160,532.92 

89,200  00  ; 
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number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash^  with  bounty-land  scrips  by  entry  under  the 
$10  homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions;  also,  locations  with  agricul^ 


$10  payments  reqaired  by  the 
and  ako  with  acrgregate  of  com* 
receivers  nnder  section  6  of  said 
March   21.    1864.    amendatory 
ending  Jane  30, 1865. 

Quantity  of  land  located  in  the 
flijcal  year  with  scrip  issned 
nnder  the   agricultural  col- 
lege  and   mechanic   act  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  registers' 
and   receivers'  commisaionii 
on  the  value  of  the  land  sold. 

Aggregate   dinposed   of  for 
cash,     aliM)     bounty-land 
scrip,  agricultural  college 
scrip,   cash   under   home- 
stead act  of  1862,  and  act 
amendatory. 

Incidental  ex- 
penses. 

Amonnt  of 
registers*  and  re- 
ceivers' com- 
missionBL 

Aggregate  in 

^^^^tl^T          Acre, 
slons. 

Amount 

Acres.    . 

In  value  eqttal 
to— 

Amount. 

12  97 

$22  97                    241.44 

$375  88 

200  00 

3,542  97 

29,608  33 

$1,250  14 

160.00 

1, 991. 91 

91,672.41 

1,077  50 

3  72 

23  72 
10,345  07 

1,587  4& 

2,445  07 

i,6oaoo 

$40  00 

4,196  40 

2, 616  13 

10,026  13 

279,336.65 

260,494  88 

82.386.93 

2,139  80 

16,125  42 

2,098  05 

2,185  26 

15,24175 

1,538  19 

7, 918  05 
9,405  26 
54,931  75 

4   1«R  1Q 

69, 974. 75 
113, 25a  09 
582,927.71 
131, 055. 16 
77,622.82 
61,254.31 
25,861.68 
95.383.96 
129,326.59 

12,231  30 
60,876  29 
123,692  33 
114, 239  74 
49,780  08 
14,426  11 
32. 212  10 
77, 762  43 
26,352  95 

800.00 
4,316.42 
67,54&92 

20  00 

107  92 

1,688  52 

6,807  7? 
11,257  60 
21, 108  54 
10,350  72 

1, 123  45  •          a  133  45 

8, 976  66 

1,487  48 
1  50 

5,417  48 

11  50 

3,446  39 

11,331  74 

4,476.72 

HI  92 

4,934  02 
3,209  20 

1,246  39 
3,12174 

960.00 
11,973.58 

24  00 
299  34 

5,920  86 
8,363  67 
1,000  00 
2,635  98 

907  59  1         2,477  59 
232  89  '             772  89 

47,026.89 
10, 659. 08 

30,106  50 
1,724  47 

1,268  14 

^      34,252  18        123,452  18 

1,717,745.45 

837,626  35 

174, 060. 57 

4,431  50 

110, 070  05. 
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^o.  4. — Statement  exkilntint^  the  quantity  of  land  selected  for  the  several  States  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and 
ending  September  30,  1865. 


L 

State*..                         &f 

f 

First  quarter  of 
1865. 

Second   quarter 
of  1865. 

Third  quarter  of 
1865. 

fl 

Total  since  date 
of  grant. 

Acres. 
Ohio 

Acres, 

Acres,      Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres, 
54,438.14 

Indiana ' 

-..--. .... 

1,354,732.50 

Illinois 1 

1 

3,267,470.65 

Missouri ' 

4,604,448.75 

Alabama 

477, 514. 44 

Mississippi 

' 

3,070,645.29 

Louisiana,  (act  1849) 

10,774,978.82 

Louisiana.  ^  act  1850^  .              

543, 339. 13 

Michifiran .-   . 



7, 273, 724. 72 

Arkansas ■ 

8,652,432.93 

Florida 

.... .... 

11,790,637.46 

Wisconsin ........ 

3, 449, 238. 28 

Iowa 1       

1 

2, 579, 976. 29 

California ■     .......... 

Oresron '............ 

Minnesota '............ 

753, 160. 00 

1 

Total ' 

1 

56, 648, 837. 40 

1 

General  Land  Office,  September  30,  1865. 

Ko.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  approved  to  the  several  States  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  September  )iS^  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and 
ending  September  30,  1865. 


States. 

f 

o 

Second   quarter 
of  1865. 

• 

Third  quarter  of 
1865. 

Year  end'g  June 
30,  1865. 

Total  since  date 
of  grant. 

Ohio 

Acres.  Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres, 
25,640.71 
1  251  115  51 

Indiana 

Illinois 

1 

3,267,470.65 
4,604,448.75 

479,514.44 

3,070,645.29 

10,774,978.82 

543,339.13 

5,554,164.80 

7,283,763.13 

10,901,007.76 

2,302,257.15 

631,892.38 

Missouri 

Alabama 

1 

1 

Louisiana,  (act  1849) 
Loui8iana,(act  1850) 
Michigan 

j 



71,332.40 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

105,424.81 

Iowa 

California 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

571,429.24 

145,305.50 

571,429.24 

716,734.74 

Total 

571,429.24 

322,062.71 

571,429.24 

45,422,327.48 

General  Land  Oppice,  September  ZO,  1865. 
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No.  6. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  patented  to  the  several  States  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  approved  September  28, 1850,  and  March  12,  1860  ;  and 
also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act  approved 
March  2,  1849. 


States. 

u 

o 

li 

o 

li 

Second  quarter 
of  1865. 

**- 

o 

S3 

Is 

IB 
Acres, 

1 

Acres. 

Total  since  date 
ot  grant. 

j 
Ohio 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

25,640.71 

1,256,367.56 

1,276,203.48 

2,643,053.04 

2,681,383.16 

199,598.07 

8,192,305.64 

5,663,315.77 

6,011,357.03 

10,644,468.04 

2,241,000.55 

•668, 370. 95 

Indiana 

' 

1 

Illinois  ................' 

3,296.52  K.v.y.y. 

67,544.31  i 

Miflflouri t,.^, , . r.-rr. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana,  (act  1849) . .  J 

! 

Louisiana,  (act  1850) . . . ' 

Michifiran 

, 

70,314.25    

Arkansas 

. 

Florida ! 

' 

Wisconsin , , 

' 

Iowa .•! 

71,965.83 

California 

Oregt)n 

Minnesota .............      

670,773.31  1 

670,773.31 

Total 

_ 

883,894.22 

42,17.3,837.31 

i               1 

1855. 


*89,616.:%  acren  of  thiH  contained  in  indemnity  patent  under  act  of  March  S 

General  Land  Office,  September  30,  1865. 

No.  7. 

Condition  of  bounty  land  business  under  acts  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855, 
showing  the  issue  and  locations  from  the  commencement  of  the  operations  under 
said  acts  to  June  30,  A,  D,  1865. 

ACT  OF  1847. 


Grade  of 
warranto. 

Number 
issued. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number 
located. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number     '      Acres 
outstanding,   embraced 
thereby. 

160  acres 

40  acres 

80,627 
7,582 

12,900,320 
303,280 

75,300 
6,245 

12,048,000 
249,800 

5,327         852,320 
1,337           53,840 

Total 

88,209 

13,203,600 

81,545 

12,297,800 

6,664         906,160 

ACT  OF  1850. 


leOacres ,  27,437 

80  acres 57,707 

40  acres !  103,961 

Total 1  189,105 


4,389,920 
4,616,560 
4,158,440 


26,541 
52,300 
91,196 


4,246,560 
4,184,000 
3,647,840' 


896 

5,407 

12,765 


13,164,920  I  170,037  !  12,078,400  !    19,068 


143, 360 
432,560 
510,600 


1,086,520 


«2 
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No.  7. — Condition  of  bounty  land  business  under  acts  of  1847,  Sfc. — Continued. 

ACT  OF  1852. 


160  acres 

80  acres 

40  acres 

1,222 
1,698 
9,063 

195,520 
135.840 
362,520 

929 
1,383 
7,566 

148,640 
110,640 
302,640 

293 

315 

1,497 

46,880 
25,200 
59,880 

Total 

11,983 

693,880 

9,878 

561,920 

2, 105 

131,960 

ACT  OF  1855 

160  acres 

120  acres 

100  acres 

80  acres 

60  acres 

40  acres 

JO  acres 

104,918 

96,531 

6 

49,218 

357 

532 

5 

16,786,880 

11,583,720 

600 

3,937,440 

21,420 

21,280 

50 

90,096 

84,840 

5 

43,924 

274 

428 

3 

14,415.360 

10,180,800 

500 

3,513,920 

16,440 

17,120 

30 

14,822 

.^294 

83 

104 

2 

2,371,520 

1,402,920 

100 

423,520 

4,980 

4,160 

20. 

Total 

251,567 

32,351,390 

219,570 

28, 144, 1?0 

31,997 

4,207,220 

SUMMARY. 

Act  of  1847.... 
Act  of  1850.... 
Act  of  1852.... 
Act  of  1855.... 

88,209 
189, 105 

11,983 
251,567 

13,203,600 

13,164,920 

693,880 

32,351,390 

81,545 

170,037 

9,878 

219,570 

12,297,800 

12,078,400 

561,920 

28, 144, 170 

6,664 

m       19,068 

2,105 

31,997 

906, 160 
1,086,520 

131,960 
4,207,220 

Total 

540,864 

59,413,790 

481,030 

53,082,290 

59,834 

6,331,860 

''       Departme.\t  of  thk  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  SejHanler  25,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  estimates  of  appropriations  re- 
'quired  by  this  branch  of  the  public  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1867. 

1.  Estimates  of  salaries  in  this  office.  We  have  included  in  this  estimate 
the  whole  number  of  clerks  authorized  by  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  and  the 
amount  estimated  is  the  same  as  that  called  for  and  appropriated  last  year,  less 
^3,000  by  limitation  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1864.— (Laws,  page  160.) 

2.  Estimates  of  salaries  and  commissions  of  district  land  officers,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  district  land  offices.  We  have  not  asked  for  appropriations 
for  this  particular  branch  of  the  service  since  the  year  1853,  having  depended 
on  unexpended  balances  of  former  appropriations,  but  such  balances  are  now  so 
reduced  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  make  the  estimates  herewith  submitted. 

3.  The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses  of  this  office,  for 
expenses  of  depositing  the  public  moneys,  for  refunding  purchase-money  for 
lands  illegally  sold^  and  for  claims  of  certain  States  for  the  two,  three,  and  five 
per  cents,  are  omitted,  existing  balances  being  thought  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
4;he  requirements  of  such  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Estimates  for  the  surveying  service  are  submitted  in  a  separate  report. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  S.  WILSON, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Jambs  Harlan, 

Sea'ctary  of  the  Interior. 
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No.  8. 

EstimMfes  of  appropriations  required  Jhr  the  ojice  of  the  Commisnoner  of  the 
GenertU  Land  OJUccfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


I 


e|8 


Heads  or  titles  of  appropriations. 


I     5 


§•1 


For  salary  of  Commissioner  of  tho  General  Land  Office, 
peractof  July  4,  1836,  (5  Laws,  p.  Ill,  sec.  10) 

For  salary  of  recorder,  per  same  act  and  act  of  3d  March, 
1837,  (5  Laws,  pp.  Ill  And  164) ^ 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk,  per  act  of  3d  March,  1853,  (10 
Laws,  p  '4^11) 

For  salary  of  three  principal  clerks,  of  public  lands,  pri- 


vate land  claims,  and  surveys,  per  act  of  4th  July,  i 
1836,  at|l,800each,  (5  Laws,  p.  Ill) ' 

For  salary  of  three  clerks  of  class  four,  per  act  of  3d  I 
March,  1853,(— Laws,  p.  211,  sec.  3) I 

For  salarv  of  twenty-three  clerks  of  class  three,  per  same  j 
actandVt  of  22d  April,  1854,  (10  Laws,  pp.  211  and  , 
276) 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks  of  class  two,  per  same  acts \ 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks  of  class  one,  per  same  acts 

For  salary  of  draughtsman  at   $1,600,  and  assistant  j 
draughtsman  at  $1,400,  per  act  of  4th  July,  1836,  (5 
Laws,  p.  1 1  ^, )  and  act  of  22d  April,  1854, ( —  Laws,  vol.  , 
10,  p.  276) , 

For  salary  of  five  messengers,  per  act  of  4th  July,  1836,  ' 
(5  Laws,  p.  112,)  and  joint  resolution  of  I8th  Aueust,  i 
1856,  (11  Laws,  p.  145,)  viz:  one  messenger  at  $840,  ' 
and  four  messengers  at  $700  each 

For  salary  oi  two  packers  at  $600  each,  per  act  of  4th 
July,  1836,  (5  Laws,  p.  112,)  act  30th  September,  1850, 
(9  Laws,  p.  527,)  and  joint  resolution  of  18th  August, 
1856,  (11  Laws,  p.  145) 

For  salary  of  seven  laborers,  per  joint  resolution  of  18th 
August,  1856,  (11  Laws,  p.  145,)  and  general  appro- 
priation act  of  June  23,  18()0 

For  salary  of  seven  night  watchmen,  per  same  resolution 
and  same  act 

For  salary  of  one  day  watchman,  per  act  of  2d  June, 
1858,  (11  Laws,  p.  301) 


Total. 


$3,000 
2,000 
2,000 

5,400 
5,400 


36,800 
56,000 
48,000 


3,000 


ij' 


I  Is*  S  H 
p§g.s 


I        3, 640 

I      •    I 

I        1,200  ; 

i 

4,200  I 
4,200  j 
600  I 
175, 440 


•I 

|o8 


J    $178,200 
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Additional  appropriations  under  military  act  of  March  3,  1855,  and  heretofore 
provided  per  act  of  August  18,  1856,  making  appropriations y  ^.,  and  subse- 
quent appropriation  laws. 


Heads  or  titles  of  appropriations. 


e|8" 


??2 


o  o 

S3   O 

£2 


9  C  0  tf  ^ 

Itill ! 


if  a 
2  O' 


o  S* 


For  salary  of  one  principal  clerk  as  director I      $2, 000 


For  salary  of  one  clerk  of  class  three 

For  salary  of  four  clerks  of  class  two 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks  of  class  one 

For  salary  of  two  laborers,  per  joint  resolution  of  An^st 
18,  1856,  (11  Laws,  p.  145) 


Total. 


1,600 
5,600 

48, 000 

1,200 


58,400 


$58,640 


Provided  that  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior,  at  his  discretion  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  use  any  portion  of  said  appropriation  for  piece-work  or  by  the  day,  week,  month, 
or  year,  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  he  may  ucem  just  and  fair,  not  exceeding  a  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

General  Land  Office,  September  25,  1865. 
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EiiimatcB  ef  appropriations  required  to  meet  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenm  from  the  s^  of 
public  laidsfH  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ,W,  Jd67. 


States. 


Ohio 

Indiana. . . 
Illinois .  . . 
Missouri  . . 

Alabama  . 
Hi^8l6si|ipi 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Florida  . .  - 
Michigan  . 


Land  distrietis. 


.  Salaries  and 


Incidental 


cum  missions,    expenses 


Iowa  . 


Wisconsin 


California . 


Hiuntvuta 


Oregon 

Washington  Ter. 
Kansas 

Kebraska  Ter.  .. 


KcTada  

I^jw  Mexico  Tor. 

Coloradii  Ter 

Dakota  Territory . 


Chillicothe 

Indianapolis 

Springfield , 

fiooneville ' 

Ironton ^ 

For  districts  that  may  be  reorganized.  [ 

Montgomery 

For  districts  that  may  be  reorganized. 

,  Jackson ; 

I  For  districts  that  may  be  reorganized. ' 

New  Orleans 

For  districts  that  may  be  reorganized. 

Little  Rock 

For  districts  that  may  be  reorganized. 

Tallahassee 

For  districts  that  may  be  reorganized. 

Detroit • 

East  Saginaw 

Ionia    

Marquette    

Tiaverso  City i 

Fort  Des  Moines 

Council  Bluffs    

Fort  Dodge ; 

Sioux  City 

Mcnasha 

Falls  of  St.  Croix 

Stevens's  Point i 

La  Crosse ' 

Bayfield 

Eau  Claire j 

San  Francisco i 

Marysville ! 

Humboldt | 

Stockton ' 

Visalia 

Taylor's  Falls i 

St.  Cloud 

Winnebago  City 

Miitneapolis 

St.  Peter 

DuLuth 

Oregon  City • 

Roseburg 

Olympia 

Vancouver 

Topoka ' 

Humboldt , 

Junction  City i 

Omaha  Ciry 

Brownsville ; 

Nebraska  City 

Dakuta  City ■ 

Carson  City ! 

Santa  Fo 

Denver  City 

Vermillion  - 


«1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
3,000 
:i,  000 
3,000 
5,000 

10,000 
5, 000 

10, 000 
5,000 

10,000 
5,000  , 

10,000 
5,000  I 
5,000  : 
2,000  ; 
2,000  ! 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,000  , 
6,000 
4,000  , 
6,000  . 
6,000  i 
2,500 
2,500 

2,500 ; 

2,500  ; 
2,500  ; 
2,500 
.').000  1 
5,000  I 
5,000  i 
5,000 
2,500  I 
2,500  ! 
2,500  ! 
2,000  I 
2,000  I 
2,000  1 
2,000  I 
5,000  ! 
2,000  i 
3,000 
3,000 


$J0O 
lUO 
100 
500 
200 
500 
500? 

1,000  { 
500  \ 

1,000  J 
500  ' 

1,000 
500 

1.000 
500 
500 
200^' 
200  1 
200  > 
200 
200 
200^ 
200 
200 
200 
200  "1 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

1,000^ 
500 
200 
500 
500 
200^ 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
300 

:wo 

300 
300 
200 
200 
200 
200 
2(i0 
200 
200 
500 
300 
300 
300 


Totals. 


Total  estimates 


^1,300 
1,300 
1,300 

12,200 


16,500 
16,500 
16,500 
16,f>Do 
11,000 

11,000 
v^,  SOO 

13,200 
30, TOO 

16,2«»0 

10,600 
10,600 

8, 100 

H,{500 
.'^»,500 

:,  300 

3, 300 
3,300 


OcNERAL  Land  Office,  September  25.  1865. 
5  ] 
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No  11  A. 

SCRVRYOK  GkNERAL'S  OpPICE, 

Dubuque,  September  1,  1865. 
SlB :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  suiTejiog  operations  in  this  district 
since  the  first  of  October  lost. 

SURVEYS. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  all  surveying  out  of  appropriations 
prior  to  the  one  made  by  act  of  July  2,  1864,  bad  been  closed  both  in  the  field 
and  'office. 

The  design  of  the  appropriation  of  $40,000,  made  by  the  act  above  referred 
to,  was  to  close  the  surveys  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  ordinary  times  the 
appropriation  was  abundant  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  that  design  ; 
but  your  instructions  for  the  execution  of  the  work  reached  me  when  the  na- 
tional currency  was  below  fifty  cents  to  the  dollar,  and  wheH  laborers  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  surveying  service  were  extremely  scarce.  The  work  to 
be  executed  was  the  most  expensive  in  the  district.  Your  instructions  had 
ever  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  surveyor  general  the  designation 
of  the  localities  to  be  surveyed,  and  my  predecessors  had  carefully  avoided  the 
tracts  covered  by  the  mure  impassable  windfalls  and  swamps  and  which  were 
farthest  from  facilities  of  transportati  ui.  The  price  per  mile  fixed  by  you  was 
the  lowest  at  which  similar,  but  better,  work  had  ever  been  executed,  and 
lower  than  the  price  at  which  much  of  the  work  in  Wisconsin  had  been  let. 
It  was,  in  truth,  about  $2  per  m*le  for  subdividing  and  32  40  per  mile  for 
township  lines,  in  gold,  when  for  the  former  S5  25  per  mile,  and.  for  the  latter 
tlO  in  gold  had,  during  a  long  period,  been  paid.  None  but  experienced  sur- 
veyors— experienced  as  well  in  tratisporting  supplies  and  equipage  upon  men's 
backs  as  in  surveying — ^wero  suited  to  the  character  of  this  work.  If  under- 
taken by  others  they  would  necessarily  fail,  and  while  injuring  the  service, 
wonld  ever  feel  and  say  that  they  had  been  injured  by  it. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  instructions,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1864,  I  immedi- 
ately sought  out  the  deputies,  both  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  who  had  had  the 
experience  that  waiTanted  me  in  assigning  them  this  work.  Between  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  would  accept  I  divided  the  work  as  nearly  equally  as 
poBsible,  having  in  view  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Some  of  those  who  at 
first  accepted  work,  upon  a  further  investigation  declined  either  to  execute  their 
contracts  or  to  take  the  field  even  after  entering  into  contract,  and  others  had, 
with  much  difficulty,  to  be  selected  in  their  stead. 

The  work  wjeu)  at  fii-st  divided  into  ten  districts,  but  at  the  request  of  six  of 
the  deputies  their  six  districts  were  consolidated  in-o  three,  each  of  these  con- 
solidated districts  being  let  to  two  deputies,  thus  making  in  the  end  but  seven 
districts — five  of  them  exclusively  subdivisional,  one  of  both  town  lines  and 
subdividing,  and  the  other  of  town  lines  exclusively. 

The  work  was  all  assigned,  and  all  but  two  of  the  contracts  forwarded  to  and 
approved  by  yon  in  time  to  enable  the  deputies  to  enter  the  field  and  make 
more  or  less  progress  with  their  work  before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  One  of 
the  districts  above  named  (under  the  nunc  pro  tunc  contract  of  Deputy  Ander- 
son) was  completed  prior  to  my  last  annual  report,  and  is  the  subject  of  sched- 
ule D,  attached  thereto,  but  is  repeated  in  schedule  A  of  this  report,  that  all 
the  contracts  assigned  out  of  the  appropriation  of  July  2,  1864,  may  appear 
together.  Of  the  six  districts  remaining,  advance  returns  from  each  have  been 
received ;  three  are  completed  in  the  field,  two  more  will  bo  completed  the 
present  month,  and  the  last  one  will  have  been  finished  and  returned  before  the 
close  of  the  present  surveying  season. 
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Tbo  difficalties  of  the  work,  added  to  the  continued  depreciation  of  legal 
tenders  and  the  rapidly  increasing  price  of  both  labor  and  supplies,  made  it 
certain,  at  the  period  of  suspending  field  operations  last  fall,  that  few  if  anj  of 
the  deputies  would  realize  anything  for  their  personal  services,  and  that  some 
of  them  would  lose  money  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  time  and  services.  They, 
therefore,  severally  made  statements  in  writing  showing  their  compensation  for 
work  executed  and  the  expenses  attending  its  execution,  and  asked  me,  as  an 
act  of  justice,  to  aid  them  in  procuring  an  increased  compensation  per  mile  for 
so  much  of  their  work  as  remained  to  be  performed.  In  my  letter  of  the  23d 
of  December  last  I  laid  the  subject  before  you  and  requested  you  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  such  an  appropriation  as  would  enable  me  (after  taking  a 
release  of  the  residue  of  their  work)  to  enter  into  new  contracts  at  an  enhanced 
rate  per  mile.  Your  answer,  while  denying  my  request  on  tlie  ground  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  tlic  precedent  it  would  establish  if  complied  with,  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  deputies.  This  appeal  was  listened  to,  and  one  and  all 
resolved  to  prosecute  their  work  to  completion  for  the  compensation  at  first 
agreed  upon.  The  complete  triumph  of  our  arms  at  the  threshold  of  the 
present  surveying  season  brought  relief,  and  will  save  the  deputies  from  serious 
loss. 

The  appropriation  is  ample  for  the  completion  of  all  the  surveying  in  the 
district. 

OFFICE- WORK. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  the  subdivisional  surveys  made 
and  returned  amounted  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles, 
equalling  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
acres,  as  is  more  particularly  shown  by  schedule  B,  hereto  attached. 

Within  the  eleven  months  embraced  by  this  report,  the  field-notes  of  the 
subdivision  of  thirty-five  townships  have  been  carefully  examined,  and,  after 
the  necessary  explanations  and  corrections,  approved.  From  these  field-notes 
original  maps  of  each  of  said  townships  have  been  constructed  and  a  copy  of 
each  thereof  made  for  and  transmitted  to  your  office. 

Within  the  same  period  the  field-notes  of  the  thirty-five  townships  above 
named  have  been  transcribed,  the  transcripts  carefully  compared  with  the 
original,  certified,  and  forwarded  to  your  office. 

Within  the  same  time  copies  of  the  original  plats  of  the  subdivision  of  twen- 
ty-two townships  have  been  furnished  to  registers. 

Lists  descriptive  of  the  land  and  all  the  comers  in  seventy-two  townships 
have,  within  the  same  period,  been  sent  to  I'egisters  by  mail. 

The  correspondence  increases  with  every  year  that  the  office  is  continued. 
As  the  settlements  multiply,  the  original  surveys  are  retraced  by  local  survey- 
ors, and  instruction  in  the  discharge  of  this  labor  constantly  asked  and  always 
promptly  given.  After  many  years  of  cultivation  and  improvement  the  monu- 
ments by  which  the  corners  were  originally  evidenced  disappear,  and  questions 
as  to  the  manner  of  re-establishing  these  lost  monuments  are  almost  constantly 
referred  to  this  office,  and  are  ever  carefully  considered  and  the  requisite  in- 
structions given. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  local  land  office  from  Dubuque,  the  letters  and  in> 
quiries  in  reference  to  patents  come  into  my  hands,  and  the  inquirers  arc  always 
furnished  with  th<^  desired  information. 

As  the  swamp-land  agents  in  the  several  counties  change,  and  arc  informed 
that  the  selections  are  lying  in  this  office  uncertified,  they  write  to  know  why 
my  certificate  is  withheld.  The  most  satisfactory  answer  is  to  furnish  them 
with  a  copy  of  the  proof  attached  to  the  list  and  a  copy  of  that  required  by 
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your  office.     It  is  laborious  to  do  ao,  but  is  conclusive  and  prevents  a  repetition 
of  inquiries  by  the  same  agent. 

Tbe  current  writing,  such  as  draughting  of  purveying  contracts  and  bonds 
in  quadruplicate,  of  special  instruction  to  deputy  surveyors,  and  the  preparation 
of  diagrams  and  tabU-s  of  corners  for  their  use  in  the  field,  the  correspondence 
with  deputies  while  upon  their  work,  answering  numerous  applications  for  the 
survey  of  islands  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  has  been  quite  as  voluminous 
as  ever  heretofore. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  APPRoPKIATfON  FOR  THK  FISCAL  VKAK  EXDINU  30TH  JUNE,  1867. 

The  apportionment  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  June  next,  to  be  applied  to 
salary  of  clerks,  has  been  divided  into  five  several  salaries.  With  the  force 
thus  provided  for  I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  the  mapping,  transcribing  and 
preparation  of  the  descriptive  lists  by  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
work  above  referred  to  consists  of  the  inspection  of  the  rctunis  of  a  district  of 
township  lines,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  fifty-eight  townships  ;  the  testing  of 
some  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  traverse  lines ;  the  construction  of  fifty-eight 
original  maps  of  the  most  involved  and  difficult  nature ;  the  copying  of  fifty- 
eight  maps  for  your  office ;  the  making  of  seventy-two  register's  plats ;  the 
preparation  of  lists  descriptive  of  the  land  and  corners  in  seventy-six  town- 
ships. In  addition  to  this  work  the  promiscuous  business  of  the  office,  consist- 
ing of  correspondence  with  your  office,  with  swamp  land  officers  and  agents, 
with  county  surveyors  and  others,  relative  to  lost  comers  and  the  proper  method 
of  subdividing  sections,  with  applicants  for  the  survey  of  islands,  dried-up 
lakes,  accretions  and  small  tracts  adjoining  navigable  waters,  represented  to 
have  been  omitted  by  the  original  survey,  and  the  recording  of  this  correspond- 
ence, will  require  an  amount  of  labor  equivalent  to  the  services  of  at  least  one 
experienced  clerk. 

An  increase  in  the  current  amount  of  any  branch  of  labor  above  enumerated, 
the  sickness  of  a  clerk  or  other  accident,  will  render  it  impossible  to  complete 
the  work  within  the  year  with  the  force  at  my  disposal. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  18G7,  I  have  ceti mated  for  the  salary 
of  the  surveyor  general  and  two  clerks,  as  will  be  seen  by  schedule  D,  hereto 
attached.  The  active  services  of  this  force  will  be  required  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  and  perhaps  the  whole  year,  in  completing  the  work  left  unfinished  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  in  perfecting  and  indexing  records,  binding  the  ori- 
ginal field-notes  into  volumes,  separating  such  of  the  records  as  pertain  to  the 
two  States  jointly,  by  transcribing  them  into  separate  volumes,  preparing  de- 
scriptive catalogues  of  the  records  and  papers  for  both  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  voluminous  records  of  the  office  for 
transmission  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  12th  June,  1840,  and  making 
a  final  report  to  your  office. 

SALARY   AND   DISDURSEMKNT    ACCOUNTS. 

The  apportionment  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th of  June  last 
was,  for  salaries  $7,621,  and  for  incidental  expenses  §2,000.  Of  the  former, 
the  sum  of  $6,789  67  was  absorbed,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $831  33. 
Of  the  latter,  the  sum  of  $1,303  18  was  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  SG96  82, 
as  will  more  fully  appear  by  schedule  C,  hereto  attached. 

CHARACTER    OF   THE    UNSOLD    LANDS. 

By  your  circular  letter  of  the  11th  May  last,  I  am  directed  to  embrace  in 
this  repor^  a  description  of  the  character  and  advantages  of  the  parts  of  the 
district  to     ^ich  the  government  t»tle  has  not  been  divested.     lu  complying 
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with  your  direction  in  this  regard,  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  make  the  deecrip- 
tion  as  detailed  and  perfect  as  possible.  My  sources  of  information  for  Wis- 
consin have  been  limited,  and  I  am  unable  to  make  this  description  either  as 
comprdhcnsive  or  minute  as  I  had  desired  to  make  it,  while,  in  Iowa,  ray  inform- 
ation is  such  as  enables  me  to  present  a  more  complete  and  thoroughly  reliable 
statement  upon  the  subject. 

IN    WISCONSIN. 

The  unsold  government  lands  are  nearly  all  in  the  north  half  of  the  State, 
and  greatly  exceed  in  quantity  those  of  Iowa,  and  differ  from  them  in  being 
densely  timbered,  and  the  soil  generally  less  adapted  to  agiiculture.  This  large 
extent  of  valuable  timber,  considered  in  its  i-elations  to  the  prairie  regions  of  the 
neighboring  States,  has  already  become  a  great  element  of  public  wealth. 
Without  railroads  across  the  prairies,  and  without  this  accessible  lumber  region, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  southern  Wisconsin  could  never  have  attained  to 
anything  like  their  present  population  and  prosperity.  The  vast  lumber  trade 
of  Wisconsin,  in  its  relation  to  the  market  cities  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  upon 
the  Mississippi  river,  is  but  a  small  item  compared  with  the  benefit  that  trade 
confers  on  the  agricultural  interest  and  general  prosperity  of  the  thinly  timbered 
States  bordering  that  river. 

That  portion  of  northern  Wisconsin  north  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  drained 
by  the  Wisconsin  river  and  its  tributaries,  is  about  seven  thousand  square  miles, 
and  is  mostly  in  Marathon  county.  Only  the  northwestern  part  of  this  county 
IB  in  the  limited  area  in  Wisconsin  that  is  drained  northward  into  Lake  Superior. 
The  villey  of  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  poorly  adapted 
to  agricniturc,  its  arability  diminishing  as  the  river  is  ascended.  The  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  in  this  county*  contains  less  pine  land  and  more  hard  timber, 
fewer  marshes  and  lakes,  and,  like  most  of  the  north  half  of  the  State,  is  heavily 
timbered  and  well  watered.  There  are  few  localities  in  this  county  suitable  for 
agricultural  settlements,  but  more  that  are  better  adapted  to  stock  raising.  The 
Idces  in  the  northern  part  are  several  hundred  in  number,  and  from  a  few  acrea 
to  many  square  miles  in  extent.  The  marshes  and  swamps  are  still  more  nu- 
mcroQB.  A  part  of  the  land  between  the  lakes  and  marshes  is  but  slightly  ele- 
vated above  them,  and  other  portions  of  it  consist  of  timbered  ridges,  with 
almost  universally  sandy  soiU  and  with  no  exposures  of  rock.  The  surface  is 
rolling,  but  not  hilly,  and  the  streams  are  rapid.  Viewed  from  the  higher  ele- 
vations, the  country  appears  to  be  level.  The  timber  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  is  generally  white  pine,  of  large  size,  good  quality,  and  great 
quantity  per  acre.  Yellow  pine,  of  good  quality,  grow^s  on  the  intervening 
ridges,  while  some  of  the  level  lands  have  dense  forests  of  sugar  maple,  some 
birch,  basswood  and  elm,  and  less  of  other  kinds  of  trees.  The  south  part  con- 
tains many  burr-oak  openings.  The  lakes  in  the  northern  part  are  frequently 
arranged  in  chains  linked  by  outlets  and  inlets  of  sufficient  capacity  to  float  the 
logs  to  larger  streams,  and  to  the  mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  lumber  that  will  constitute  the  chief  product  of  value  in  this  re- 
gion. A  canoe  can  pass  without  impediment,  except  a  few  short  portages,  from 
Rice  lake,  on  Wolf  river,  in  Oconto  county,  by  way  of  the  series  of  Eagle 
lakes  and  Eagle  river,  and  by  other  lakes,  westward,  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  a 
direct  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  by  ascending  western  tributaries  of  that 
river  can  pass  to  other  lakes  on  their  headwaters  to  those  of  the  branches  of 
the  Chippewa,  and  descend  to  the  latter  river  a  hundred  miles  in  direct  line 
from  the  starting  point.  Interspersed  among  these  lakes  are  numerous  swamps, 
bearing  large  quantities  of  tamarack,  white  cedar,  spruce  and  balsam- fir.  Many 
shallow  lakes  with  mud  bottoms,  some  of  them  within  large  marshes,  are  filled 
with  wild  rice.     A  large  part  of  the  once  heavy  timber  around  I^ke  Flambeau 
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on  the  reservation  of  about  three  townships  in  area,  belonging  to  the  Fkmbeau 
baud  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  has  been  burned  off  by  the  fires  which  the  In- 
dians or  other  persons  hare  permitted  to  run  throngh  the  forests.  This  destmc- 
tion  of  timber  occurs  in  some  other  localities  where  the  lumber  trespassers  upon 
the  unsold  lands  have,  by  this  cause,  destroyed  quite  as  much  valuable  timber 
as  they  have  removed.  In  the  northwest  part  of  this  county,  over  a  space  of 
about  five  hundred  sqiuire  miles,  there  are  large  forests  of  hemlock  interspersed 
with  smaller  forests  of  pine,  of  a  good  quality.  Most  of  the  lakes  in  this  and 
other  counties  abound  in  good  fieh,  and  in  the  Flambeau  lakes  there  are  also 
white  fish  of  the  kind  and  size  found  in  the  great  lakes.  Large  portions  arc 
alternately  densely  and  thinly  covered  with  boulders  of  variable  size.  In  some 
places  where  the  thin  vegetable  mould  has  been  burned  off,  in  a  dry  season,  the 
surface  appears  covered  with  small  rounded  boulders.  A  large  number  of  the 
lakes,  like  most  of  those  throughout  northern  Wisconsin,  are  surrounded  by  a 
shore- wall  of  boulders,  crowded  against  the  earth-bank  by  the  action  of  the  ice. 
Many  of  the  marshes  and  swamps  in  this  region  rest  upon  boulders,  blocks  and 
points  of  granite,  at  a  slight  depth  below  the  surface.  The  native  grasses  of  the 
natural  meadows  in  those  localities  adapted  to  settlement  are  of  a  good  quality 
for  pasturage  and  hay.  These  grasses  are  especially  so  in  the  valley  of  Toma- 
hawk river,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  But  frequently  among  the 
open  timber,  on  the  higher  lauds,  there  is  but  little  grass.  In  wet  seasons  the 
proportion  of  water-surPacc  over  the  low  lands  is  greatly  increased.  The  streams 
in  the  north  part  of  the  county  have  low  banks  and  muddy  bottoms  ;  a  msjority 
of  the  swamps  are  annually  inundated ;  there  are  but  few  grass  marshes,  but 
more  with  moss  and  cranberry ;  some  very  soft  marshes,  and  some  floating  bogs. 
In  many  of  the  openings  where  grass  would  be  expected,  huckleberry  and 
sweet  fern  grow  instead.  The  principal  value  of  the'  country  described  con- 
sists in  the  immense  amount  of  evergreen  timber  which  can  be  floated  from 
almost  every  township  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  to  other  points  of  lumber 
manufacture  on  the  Mississippi.  This  lumber,  and  that  of  nearly  equal  amount 
flora  several  other  Wisconsin  rivers,  supply  the  towns,  settlements  and  farms 
that  are  being  rapidly  built  and  extended  on  the  prairies  in  the  States  bordered 
by  the  Mississippi  river.  There  is  but  one  road  leading  northward  through  the 
interior  of  this  county,  and  that  is  along  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  road  passes 
through  some  German  settlements  recently  located  near  the  mouth  of  Rib  river. 

The  large  county  of  Oconto,  next  in  size  to  Marathon,  and  adjoining  it  on 
the  east,  extends  to  Green  Bay.  The  laud  is  mostly  unsold,  except  in  the 
southeastern  quarter.  The  northern  and  western  parts  are  mostly  a  level  and 
lake  country,  like  northern  Marathon.  It  has  less  white  pine,  the  timber  being 
principally  birch,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  The  northeastern  part  is  more  variable 
in  character  and  has  less  white  pine.  The  soil  of  the  north  half  is  of  little 
value  for  agriculture,  being  mostly  sand.  The  timber  from  the  northwestern 
township  can,  at  a  full  stage  of  water,  be  taken  by  the  chain  of  Eagle  lakes  to 
the  Wisconsin  river.  In  the  south  part  the  soil  is  much  better.  A  road  for  the 
use  of  teams  in  winter  and  to  drive  cattle  upon  in  summer  has  been  cut  out 
from  Shawanaw,  in  Shawanaw  county,  passing  through  the  western  part  of 
Oconto  by  way  of  Rice  and  Pine  lakes  to  the  head  of  Eagle  lakes,  and  thence 
by  Twin  lakes  and  Lake  View  desert  to  Ontonagon  river,  and  down  its  valley 
to  Lake  Superior.  Around  and  near  Eagle  lakes  and  river  the  •*  loggers"  have 
trespaiised  extensively  on  the  unsold  timber  lands,  and  much  timber  has  also 
been  destroyed  by  fires.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  men  were 
engaged  last  winter  in. such  trespasses  at  Eagle  lakes  and  on  Eau  Claire  and 
other  rivers  in  this  county  and  Marathon. 

Chippewa  county  is  the  third  largest  county  in  Wisconsin.  The  northern 
part  resembles  in  its  general  features  the  northern  part  of  Marathon,  but  the 
agricultural  laud  is  of  a  better  quality  and  the  white-pine  forests  are  more 
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extensive.  In  the  eonth  part  the  streanis  are  more  rapid,  with  higher  banks 
and  often  with  rockj  bottom.  On  Chippewa  river  sandetono  bla£fd  appear  at 
and  below  Chippewa  falls.  There  are  tewer  lakes  and  marshes  than  in  Mara- 
thon and  Oconto  counties,  and  the  low  lands  throughout  the  county  are  less 
subject  to  inundation.  Pine  timber  is  found  in  everj  part,  but  the  best  quality 
and  greatest  quantity,  for  limited  areas,  are  near  the  Chippewii  river.  Nearly 
all  the  streams  are  sufficiently  large  to  float  logs  to  the  mills  upon  the  Chippewa, 
from  whence  the  lumber  can  bo  rafted  to  the  markets  on  the  Mississippi.  Large 
quantities  of  pine  timber  of  the  best  quality  exists  on  the  unsold  lands  in  this 
county.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  best  pine 
timber  has  been  cut  off  by  trespassers  wherever  it  was  most  accessible.  There 
are  but  few  lakes  in  this  county,  and  those  mot>tly  in  the  northern  part.  There 
are  but  few  roads,  except  in  the  south  part,  near  Chippewa  river,  and  these  are 
cut  through  the  forests  merely  for  lumbering  purposes. 

Ashland  county,  the  fourth  in  size,  is  directly  north  of  Chippewa  and  extends 
to  Lake  Superior.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2,200  square  miles.  From  the  cen- 
tral townships  the  water  flows  northward  and  eastward  to  Lake  Superior,  south- 
ward to  Chippewa  river,  and  westward  toward  St.  Croix  river.  Most  of  the 
lakes,  marslfes,  swamps,  streams,  drift-ridges,  and  sandy  lands,  resemble  those  in 
the  north  part  of  Marathon  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  dry  laUd,. however,  in  the 
south  part,  is  a  district  of  pine  barrens  of  little  value  for  agriculture,  and  extend- 
ing westward  into  Burnett  and  Douglas  counties.  There  are  scattering  groves 
of  good  white  pine  in  the  eastern  part,  and  in  the  northern  part  there  are  dense 
forests  of  hard  timber,  especially  of  sugar  maple.  The  streams  in  the  northeast 
part  have  good  grass  valleys,  and  arc  sluggish  till  ihey  approach  Lake  Superior, 
when  they  descend  rapidly  and  with  occasional  falls.  Some  of  the  lakes  in  the 
southwest  part  have  no  outlets,  and  the  largest  one  of  that  class  contains  white 
fish.  The  *•  Iron  Ridge"  commences  near  the  centre  of  this  county  and  extends 
northeasterly  into  Ontonagon  county,  Michigan.  It  is  a  ridge  often  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  in  some  places  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  contains  an  im> 
mense  amount  of  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality. 

Douglas  county  is  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  State  and  south  of 
Lake  Superior.  From  the  central  townships  the  rivers  flow  northward  to  the 
lake,  and  south  and  west  to  St.  Croix  river.  This  county  is  variable  in  sur- 
face and  timber ;  not  many  lakes,  but  some  marshes  and  many  swamps  bearing 
tamarack  and  white  cedar,  and  has  more  hard  timber  in  the  northern  part.  The 
pine  timber  in  the  southwestern  part  can  be  readily  conveyed  down  the  St. 
Oroix  river. 

Burnett  county,  one  of  the  western  tier,  is  upon  the  St.  Croix  river,  an  im- 
portant stream  in  reference  to  the  lumber  trade.  In  the  western  part  there  is- 
some  sandy,  barren,  and  bluffy  land;  in  the  central  portion  a  lake  and  marsh 
district ;  in  the  northern  part  more  valuable  timber ;  and  in  the  eastern  part 
many  pine  barrens  of  little  value.  There  are  good  facilities  for  transporting 
logs  and  lumber  from  the  north  and  west  portions  of  this  county. 

Dallas  county  is  almost  wholly  drained  by  branches  of  the  Menomonee  (or 
Red  Cedar)  river,  flowing  south  toward  the  Chippewa.  There  are  a  few  lakes 
in  the  northern  port ;  some  of  tli(*m  have  no  outlets,  others  are  connected  and 
form  the  hei^ds  of  streams.  There  is  considerable  good  pine  timber  in  the 
southern  part,  which  can  be  floated  to  the  mills  on  the  Menomonee  and  Chippewa 
rivers.  There  arc  a  few  marshes  and  tamarack  swamps,  mostly  near  the  snilller 
Btreams.  Some  sugar  maple  and  other  kinds  of  timber  common  to  northern 
Wisconsin  are  also  found  in  this  county.  The  soil,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
counties  enumerated,  is  considered,  as  a  whole,  second  rate. 

Polk  county  is  between  Dallas  and  the  St.  Croix  river;  has  some  broken  land 
near  that  river,  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  central  part,  and  a  number  of  very 
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crooked  streams  in  the  northern  and  eoutheni  portions.  In  other  respectH  it 
does  not  differ  much' from  Dallas  county. 

Dunn  county,  next  to  the  smallest  county  enumerated,  has  less  than  nine 
hundred  square  mih's,  and  is  in  the  second  tier  east  of  the  St.  Croix  river.  The 
Menomonee  river  flows  through  it  centrally,  simthward,  and  enters  the  Chip- 
pewa near  its  south  boundary.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  good  pine  timber  oir 
the  unsold  lands,  and  facilities  for  transporting  it  to  market.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  is  considered  of  little  value. 

Eau  Claire  county  haH  only  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  square  miles,  and  is 
considerably  settled  on  the  Chippewa  river,  which  passes  through  the  north- 
western townships,  and  also  upon  Eau  Claire  river,  which  runs  from  the  east 
through  the  county.  There  is  still  some  unsold  land  in  this  county  of  a  good 
quality.  It  is  upon  the  southern  limit  of  the  pine  i-egiou,  and  has  saw-mills  and 
facilities  for  the  lumber  trade. 

ClNrk  county  has  an  area  of  1,500  square  miles,  is  situated  south  of  a  portion 
of  Chippewa,  and  is  partly  drained  by  Black  river,  which  passes  southwardly 
the  whole  length  of  the  county.  Half  of  the  western  part  is  drained  by  large 
branches  of  Eau  Claire  river,  which,  like  Black  river,  afford  facilities  for  con- 
veying logs  to  the  saw-mills  and  lumber  markets.  There  are  some  settlements 
in  the  southern  townships.  There  are  no  lakes  in  this  county,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  pine  timber  in  the  central  and  northern  portions.  The  soil  of  the 
southern  part  is  like  that  of  Eau  Claire  county,  and  that  of  the  northern  is  more 
sandy,  like  the  neighboring  portions  of  Chippewa  and  Marathon. 

The  counties  above  enumerated  comprise,  in  area,  about  one-third  of  the  State» 
and,  as  a  district,  will  for  a  long  time  constitute  the  lumber-yard  for  the  cities, 
towns,  and  settlements  in  the  northwestern  States  and  Territories. 

IN'  IOWA. 

Thd  quantity  of  nnsold  government  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  estimated  to 
be  about  4,500,000  acres,  and  is  nearly  all  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  State» 
and  included  in  parts  of  about  twenty  counties,  mostly  within  a  space  of  eighty- 
four  miles  from  north  to  south,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-mve  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  principally  west  of  the  Des  Moines  river. 

In  the  Fort  Dodge  land  district  the  best  of  the  unsold  lands  are  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Webster,  Humboldt,  Kossuth,  Emmctt,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahoiitas,  and 
Calhoun.  The  western  tier  of  townships,  in  the  four  last  counties  named,  are 
in  the  Sioux  City  land  district.  The  Des  Moines  river  passes  through  Emmett, 
Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  Humboldt,  and  Webster  counties,  and  its  east  fork 
passes  through  Kossuth,  and  enters  the  main  river  in  Humboldt.  The  valley 
of  the  Des  Moines  contains  land  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  In  the  upper  part 
of  this  valley  the  lands  are  equally  well  adapted,  as  a  body,  to  grain  or  stock- 
raising.  The  country  north  of  Webster  county  is  but  thinly  settled,  though  the 
counties  are  or^^anizcd  and  mail  routes  and  post  offices  have  been  established. 
Many  of  the  fine  agricultural  lands  on  the  roads  and  near  the  river,  or  withm 
three  miles  of  it,  are  still  unsold.  Over  half  of  the  700.000  acres  in  this  laud 
district  are  within  ten  miles  of  saw-miUsi  post  offices,  and  stage  roads ;  over 
^0,000  acres  aro  within  five  miles  of  these  advantages ;  and  over  25,000  acres 
are  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Among  the  vacant  lands  of  this  district  are  the 
bcit  grass  latids  in  the  northwest.  Some  of  the  valuable  native  grasses  are  two 
species  of  red-top  and  the  blue-joint,  yielding  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
If  cut  at  the  proper  time,  these  and  some  other  kinds  that  grow  only  sparsely 
east  of  the  Missitfsippi  are  nearly  as  nutritious  as  the  cultivated  grasses.  These 
grass  lands  are  rich  natural  meadows,  and  are  so  interspersed  that  some  occur 
on  almost  every  section,  and  there  is  rarely  a  quarter  section  that  has  not  some 
land  equally  well  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit-raising.    In  this  well-watered  dis- 
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trict,  large  bodies  of  first-rate  vacant  land,  enough  for  a  nclgliborliood  of  settlers 
in  many  localities,  can  be  found  upon  or  near  a  stream.  Other  localities  have 
aprioga  or  ponds  of  permanent  water.  In  Kossuth,  Emmett,  Palo  Alto,  and 
Pocahontas  countici^  are  some  beautiful  lakes,  some  of  them  partly  surrounded 
by  timber,  and  abounding  in  fidb.  These  lakes  are  enclosed  by  fine  grass  and 
grain  lands.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  deeper  and  richer  than  in  the  more 
noted  and  longer-settled  portions  of  the  west.  The  sub-soil,  at  a  depth  of  two 
to  five  and  ten  feet,  is  clay.  Water  is  found  over  the  whole  district  at  an 
average  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  Wells  are  seldom  over  twenty-five  feet  deep,  ex- 
cept on  the  blufis  near  the  rivers. 

The  unsold  lands,  offering  the  best  advantages  at  present  for  settlement,  are 
those  near  the  Des  Moines  xiver  and  its  cast  fork,  and  others  near  the  changed 
line  of  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. There  are  good  vacant  lands  within  fivi'  miles  of  the  county  seats,  iu 
several  counties  in  each  of  these  land  districts.  The  facilities  for  reaching  the 
landd  in  the  Fort  Dodge  district  have  been  greatly  improved  within  the  past 
year.  The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad  has  been  extended  thirty  miles 
further  west,  and  its  present  terminus  is  within  sixty  miles  of  Fort  Dodge. 
This  land  grant  road  is  under  contract  to  that  point,  where  it  will  intersect 
another  land  grant  road — the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and  Minnesota — which 
will  be  extended  up  the  Des  Moines  valley  to  the  State  line,  and  will  meet  a 
land  grant  road  in  Minnesota.  The  title  of  the  companit^s  to  the  valuable  land 
traversed  by  these  roads  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  roads,  and,  consid- 
ering the  resources  and  rapid  settlement  of  the  country,  the  roads  will,  ^yithout 
doubt,  be  built  at  an  early  day.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  counties  named  is  tim- 
berless  prairie,  varying  from  nearly  level  to  gently  rolling,  but  more  undulating 
along  the  rivers  and  prairie  streams.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal,  sandstone. 
limestone,  and  gypsum  occur  in  Webster  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dodge. 
Limestone  is  also  found  in  Humboldt  and  Pocahontas  counties.  The  climate  of 
this  district  is  more  dry  than  in  Wisconsin,  or  in  the  eastern  part  of  Iowa,  yet 
on  account  of  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil  crops  do  not  suffer  from  drought. 

The  8ioux  City  land  district  is  mostly  upon  the  **  Missouri  slope,"  and  is 
distinguished  for  fertile  soil,  absence  uf  sloughs,  marshes,  and  boulders,  abun- 
dance of  living  springs  and  numerous  streams,  easy  tillage,  and  wide  river 
valleys.  Compared  with  the  Fort  Dodge  district,  it  has  larger  bodies  of  exclu- 
sively grain  land,  a  more  friable  soil,  deeper  channels  of  the  streams  and  rivers, 
a  dryer  climate,  and  generally  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  both  grain  and  stock- 
raising.  There  is  some  timber  along  the  rivers,  except  near  their  sonrce.s,  and 
groveSf  also,  on  some  of  the  smaller  streams  and  in  the  mvines  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  river  valleys.  The  amount  of  uusold  land  in  this  district  is 
nearly  4,000,000  acres.  Thq  lands  most  eligible  for  settlement,  on  account  of 
roads  and  market,  are  in  the  counties  of  Sac,  Ida,  Woodbury,  Plymouth,  and' 
Sioux,  respectively,  on  Coon,  Maple,  Little  Sioux,  Floyd,  and  Big  Sioux  rivers. 
The  counties  of  Buena  Vista,  Clay,  Cherokee,  O'Brien,  Osceola,  and  Lyon 
contain  more  unsold  land,  and  have  equal  advantages  as  to  fertility  of  soil,  but 
with  less  timber,  and  are  more  sparsely  settled.  Dickinson  county  is  nearer 
the  Des  Moines  river,  and  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
district.  All  the  rivers  named,  including  also  the  west  fork  of  the  L'ttle  Sioux, 
have  very  rich  bottom  lands  of  a  beautiful  appearance;  but  as  these  rivers  ap- 
proach the  Missouri  the  bluffs  are  more  steep,  and  the  land,  for  several  milen 
on  each  side  of  the  river  valleys,  is  more  broken.  Most  of  the  intervening 
prairies  are  beautifully  uiiduhiting.  perfectly  drained,  with  nothing  to  impede  a 
wagon  or  a  plough.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  district  the  counties  of  Sac, 
Buena  Vista,  and  Clay,  and  espi^cially  Dickinson,  have  a  few  wet  marshes  and 
many  naturnl  meadows ;  but  scarcely  any  are  fouu4  in  the  other  eight  coun- 
ties, drained  entirely  towards  the  Missouri,  except  skirting  the  rivers.    There 
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18  probablj  uo  coal  or  other  valuable  minerals  in  the  Sioux  City  district.  Sand- 
stone and  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  era  occur  at  Sioux  City,  and  lime- 
stone further  north,  on  the  Big  Sioux  river.  In  the  interior  of  the  district  the 
deeply-cut  river  valleys,  over  a  hundred  feet  below  the  prairie  level,  have  not 
yet  reached  the  first  stratum  of  rock.  Some  boulders  and  gravel,  of  the  kind 
seen  occasionally  on  the  Mississippi  slope,  are  found  ten  to  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface,  but  are  exposed  only  occasionally  on  the  face  of  the  river  bluflfo.  The 
soil  is  a  fine  loam,  containing  considerable  lime,  and  hence  well  adapted  to 
wheat  So  great  is  the  amount  of  lime  diffused  uniformly  through  it,  that 
everywhere  on  the  Missouri  slope  the  plough  and  the  burrowing  animals  throw 
up  small  pebbly  concretions,  which  slowly  dissolve  under  the  action  of  the  rain 
and  air.  The  surface  deposit,  deepening  on  approaching  the  Missouri,  is  a 
highly  productive  soil,  is  easily  worked  by  the  spade  or  plough,  yet  has  a  re- 
markable exemption  from  washing  by  rains.  The  almost  perpendicular  bluffs 
of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rivers  in  this  district,  without  a 
pebble  or  rock  in  two  hundred  feet  of  depth,  absorb  rain  like  a  dry  brick,  and 
hence  there  are  neither  land-slides  on  the  steep  hill-sides,  nor  any  injurious 
washing  of  the  less  inclined  but  easily  cultivated  slopes. 

Over  this  mostly  timberless  region  there  is  no  property  in  the  soil  that  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  forest  trees.  The  annual  prairie  fires,  more  than  all  other 
causes,  prevent  the  growth  of  timber.  In  some  counties,  especially  Ida,  Wood- 
bury, and  Cherokee,  there  are  large  tracts,  often  continuous  over  several  sec- 
tions, from  three  to  five  miles  from  the  rivers,  which  are  covered  by  a  thick 
growth  of  young  oaks,  though  killed  nearly  every  year  by  the  fires.  If  these 
shrubs  escape  the  fire  two  years  they  are  loaded  with  acorns,  the  roots  being 
large  and  perpetual.  This  kind  of  land,  if  protected  from  the  fires  by  sur- 
rounding furrows,  would  in  a  few  years  be  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  young 
timber.  The  recently  located  line  of  the  •  Dubuoue  and  Sioux  City  railroad 
passes  near  large  tracts  of  this  kind  of  land.  The  best  grass  lands  in  the 
western  part  of  this  district  arc  along  the  rivers  ;  in  the  eastern  part  they  arc 
scattered  through  every  township,  occasionally  associated  with  marshes  of 
limited  extent,  containing  peat  of  a  good  quality  for  fuel.  Dickinson  county, 
adjacent  to  Minnesota,  contains  more  lakes  than  any  other  county  in  these  two 
districts,  and,  like  the  neighboring  counties,  is  a  fine  grass-growing  region. 

The  land  is  mostly  unsold  in  Sioux,  Lyon,  and  Osceola  counties.  The  two 
latter  counties  have  not  been  organized,  and  Sioux  has  but  few  inhabitants. 
These  counties  have  a  good  soil,  but  arc  nearly  destitute  of  timber.  The  River 
of  the  Rock  passes  through  these  three  counties  before  reaching  the  Big  Sioux, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa  for  more  than  sixty  miles.  In  this 
part  of  the  district  there  are  whole  townships  of  unsold  land,  and  there  is  vacant 
land  of  a  good  quality  in  each  of  the  twelve  counties  and  four  parts  of  counties 
in  the  Sioux  City  district.  The  Dubuque  and  Sioux,  City  railroad  will  pass 
from  Fort  Dodge,  through  Calhoun,  Sac,  and  Ida  counties,  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  this  district,  and  leave  it  as  it  approaches  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
latter  county,  in  the  valley  of  Maple  river,  and  enter  the  district  again  in 
Woodbury  county,  'i  he  land-grant  railroad  from  Sioux  City  to  Lake  Superior, 
reouired  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  constructed  by  way  of  Mankato  and  St.  Paul, 
will  pass  through  the  northern  part  of  Woodbury  county,  through  Plymouth, 
Sioux,  and  O'Brien  counties,  near  Osceola  and  Clay,  through  Dickinson,  and 
near,  if  not  through,  a  portion  of  Emmett  county.  This  leaves  only  two  coun- 
ties in  this  district — Buena  Vista  and  Lyon — without  an  immediate  benefit  from 
railroads  within  a  few  years.  The  Keokuk,  Fort  Pes  Moines,  and  Minnesota 
railroad  will  pass  through  Webster  and  Humboldt  counties,  and  through  or  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  Pocahontas  county,  and  also  through  Palo  Alto  and 
Emmett  counties.  These  three  land-grant  railroads  will  afford  immigration  and 
market  facilities  for  nearly  the  whole  of  both  these  land  districts. 
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The  prairie  lands  of  the  whole  region  described  aref  as  already  intimated, 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees.  The  cotton\ifood  becomes  a  protect- 
ing groye  against  the  winds  in  four  or  five  years.  The  locust,  though  less 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  of  slower  growth,  would  become  a  valuable  timber 
for  fence-posts  and  railroad  ties.  Black  and  white  walnut,  the  maples,  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  forest  trees  common  to  the  river  borders  in  the  prairie  region, 
grow  equally  well  in  the  groves  that  have  been  planted  around  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  Iowa  farmers. 

No  part  of  these  two  land  districts,  except  Lyon  county,  will  be  over  150 
miles,  by  railroad,  from  the  coal  and  gypsum  near  Fort  Dodge,  and  no  county 
will  be  over  twenty  miles  from  the  line  of  one  or  more  of  the  land-grant  railroads. 
When  these  roads  are  extended  one-half  the  distance  of  their  proposed  length, 
they  will  famish  facilities  for  easily  approaching  this  region,  and  of  transport- 
ing its  abundant  agricultural  products  to  market ;  and  there  will  not  then  be  in 
the  whole  west  a  more  inviting  district  of  country  than  northwestern  Iowa. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  WILTSE. 

Surveyor  GcneraL 

Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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B. — Schedule  showing  the  miles  of  survey  t  together  toith  the  area  of  the  several 
subdivisional  surveys,  in  Wisconsin,from  July  1, 1864,  to  June  30, 1865. 


No. 

Description. 

Miles  of  survey. 

Acres  of  pub- 
licland. 

MiUs, 

Ch$. 

Lks. 

1 

Township  38  north,  range   2  east,  4th  meridian 

61 

50 

63 

23,055.34 

2 

Township  39  north,  range   2  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

60 

25 

55 

21,089.«0 

3 

Township  35  north,  range    3  east,  4th  meridian 

60 

20 

83 

23,225.94 

4 

Township  36  north,  range   3  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

61 

07 

40 

23,874.77 

5 

Township  37  north,  range    3  east,  4th  meridian 

60 

01 

25 

23,061.48 

6 

Township  38  north,  range   3  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

62 

08 

83 

22,779.57 

7 

Township  39  north,  range   3  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

61 

16 

88 

20,840.07 

8 

Township  34  north,  range   4  east,  4th  meridian 

59 

75 

64 

22,992.76 

9 

Township  35  north,  ranee   4  east,  4th  meridian  .... 
Township  36  north,  raige   4  east,  4th  meridian 

60 

29 

91 

23,323.57 

10 

62 

44 

59 

23,781.37 

11 

Township  37  north,  range   4  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

64 

65 

31 

22,523.24 

12 

Township  3d  north,  range   4  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

66 

51 

59 

22.453.00 

13 

Township  39  north,  range   4  east,  4th  meridian 

72 

40  ' 

43 

19,138.32 

14 

Township  40  north,  range   5  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

97 

31 

65 

14,151.94 

15 

Township  41  north,  range   5  east,  4th  meridian 

101 

18 

60 

17,852.91 

16 

Township  40  north,  range   6  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

86 

18 

88 

19,985.52 

17 

Township  41  north,  range   6  east,  4th  mendian 

98 

55 

71 

19,276.88 

18 

Township  35  north,  range   8  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

68 

22 

24 

22,671.07 

19 

Township  34  north,  range   9  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

60 

17 

44 

23,186.11 

20 

Township  35  north,  range   9  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

62 

75 

49 

23,036.52 

21 

Township  33  north,  range  13  east,  4th  meridian 

63 

39 

49 

22,904.61 

22 

Township  33  north,  range  14  east,  4th  meridian 

62 

32 

59 

23,052.24 

23 

Township  39  north,  range  15  east,  4th  meridian 

73 

35 

00 

21,214.63 

24 

Township  41  north,  range  15  east,  4th  meridian 

21 

00 

04 

4,593.40 

25 

Township  39  north,  range  16  east,  4th  meridian 

68 

20 

79 

22,659.66 

26 

Township  40  north,  range  16  east,  4th  meridian 

65 

18 

71 

23,200.33 

27 

Township  41  north,  range  16  east,  4th  meridian 

23 

52 

99 

5,852.18 

28 

Township  39  north,  range  17  east,  4th  meridian 

68 

44 

84 

21,512.24 

29 

Township  40  north,  range  17  east,  4th  meridian  ---. 

71 

02 

01 

19,389.58 

30 

Township  41  north,  range  17  east,  4th  meridian 

3 

15 

81 

.      333.60 

31 

Township  39  north,  range  18  east,  4th  meridian 

77 

05 

08 

22,601.55 

32 

Township  40  north,  range  18  east,  4th  meridian 

54 

77 

60 

16.117.75 

33 

Township  39  north,  range  19  east,  4th  meridian 

57 

06 

55 

12,668.04 

34 

Township  40  north,  range  19  east,  4th  meridian  .... 

34 

02 

65 

5.703.80 

35 

Township  49  north,  range  15  west,  4th  meridian 

Part  of  fractional  township  49  north,  range  13  west. 

2 

73 

50 

428.90 

36 

• 

4th  meridian  ••.•.•...••.•..••.............•.. 

40 

83 

5.50 

Total 

2,135 

27 

13 

654,538.39 

SURTETOR  QeKERAL*S  OFFICE, 

D^ufue,  September  1, 1865. 


HENBT  A.  WILTSE,  Surveyor  Qenerul, 


O. — Salary  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30» 

1865. 

Apperttonment $7,621  00 

For  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864 $1,464  67 

For  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 1,775  00 

For  quarter  ending  March  31,  1865 1,775  00 

For  quarter  ending  Jone  30,  1865 1,775  00 

Unexpended  balance 831  33 

7,621  00 

61  •  " 
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Incidental  eaopmse  account  Jbr  theJUeal  year  ending  June  30»  1865. 
Apportionment |2,000  00 

Expended  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1 864 $483  90 

Expended  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 274  68 

Expended  for  the  quarter  ending  March  3],  1865 277  90 

Expended  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 266  70 

Unexpended  balance ' 696  82 

2,000  00 

HENBT  A.  WILT8E,  Surveyor  QmitroL 
8URTEY0R  GEHERAL'8  OFFICE, 

Dubuque,  SepUmber  1,  1865. 


D. — Estimate  Jbr  $alary  qfmrveyor  general  of  Wiseonnn  and  Iowa,  the  clerks 
in  hie  ofice,  and/or  incidental  txpenseeyfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

For  salary  of  surrejor  general |2,000  00 

For  salary  of  derka 2,800  00 

For  incidental  expeuMB  of  office 1,000  00 

Total 5,800  00 

HENBT  A.  WILTSE,  Smntyw  Gtmtral. 

BURVETOR  QeRERAL*S  OFFICE, 

Dubuque,  September  1,  1865. 


B. 

BURVBYOR  OBNfiRAL'8  Ol^FICBr 

St.  Paul,  August  25,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Biibmit  the  following  report  of  the  field  and  office 
work  performed  in  this  surveTing  district  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report, 
together  with  the  usual  statements  relating  thereto,  and  marked  from  A  to  6, 
inclusive. 

On  taking  charge  of  this  office  in  Maj  last,  I  found  that  contracts  had  been 
made  bv  my  predecessor  for  surveys  amounting  to  very  nearly  the  full  amount 
of  the  balance  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  fkilure  of  the  passage  of  the  civil  appropriation  bill  by  Con- 
gress, no  fimds  were  provided  fer  carrying  forward  the  surveys  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  would  appear  that  of  the  surveys  contracted  for  by  D.  L.  Curtice  in  Au- 
gust, 1864,  the  great  distance  to  and  almost  inaccessible  character  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  his  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  late  period  of  the  season 
at  which  he  left  for  the  field,  prevented  his  completing  any  portion  of  the  con- 
tract; he  left  again  early  in  the  present  season,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
ftdly  complete  his  survevs  before  its  close.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  desired  that 
the  public  surveys  should  be  extended  in  this  direction  without  delay,  as  con- 
siderable attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  this  section  of  the  State  from 
the  well-known  existence  of  valuable  minerak  and  the  reported  discoveries  of 
coal,  &c. 

Having  received  your  instructions  with  respect  to  "Ae  subdivision  of  eertyn 
townships  in  the  Gull  Lake  and  Mille  Lacs  reservations,  rendered  necessary  in  order 
to  locate  the  grants  made  to  Rev.  John  Johnson»  missionaiy,  Chief  Hole-in-the 
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day,  and  others,  in  the  treaty  of  May,  1864,  with  the  Chippewa  iDdians,  after 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ^ding  Jane  30, 1865,  had  heen  very  nearly 
exhausted,  I  proposed  to  Messrs.  Wright  and  Walker,  who  were  ahout  leaving 
for  the  field  embraced  in  their  contract,  to  undertake  the  survey  of  the  town- 
ships supposed  to  include  the  grants  referred  to,  and  cancel  a  corresponding 
portion  of  their  contract ;  and  having  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  instructions 
were  issued  to  these  gentlemen  accordingly.  After  ascertaining  the  locality  of 
the  grants  to  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Hole-in-the-day,  and  consulting  with  them 
and  the  Indian  agent,  (as  recommended  in  your  instructions,)  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  subdivide  three  townships,  the  notes  of  which  have  been  returned 
and  partially  examined.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Walker  have  been  informed  of 
the  extent  which  these  surveys  will  reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
under  their  contract,  and  also  that  a  contract  has  been  let  to  0.  E.  Garrison  for 
the  subdivision  of  the  township  on  Mille  Lacs,  containing  the  grant  to  Chief 
8haw-bosh-kung. 

It  will  be  observed  by  statement  A  that  Messrs.  Davis  and  Webb  have  com- 
pleted the  survey  of  the  8ioux  reservalion  on  the  Minnesota  river,  having  had 
a  very  favorable  season  and  met  with  no  obstructions  by  Indians  or  other  cause. 
These  gentlemen  report  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  settlers  in  that 
section ;  and  as  the  lands  on  the  north  of  the  river  are  equally  as  good  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  it  is,  I  think,  highly  desirable  that  the  public  surveys  should 
be  extended  over  them  at  an  early  day,  as  likely  to  attract  immediate  purcha- 
sers, from  the  fact  that  the  price  of  such  lands  would  be  less  than  wnat  will 
probably  be  required  for  the  lands  within  the  reservation.  The  commissioners 
for  valuing  these  lands  are  now  engaged  thereon,  and  have  been  furnished  by 
this  office  with  the  necessary  plats  and  notes  to  assist  them.  I  may  here  re- 
mark, that  a  line  of  railroad  is  now  being  rapidly  constructed  that  will  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Minnesota  valley,  and  thus  give 
the  additional  advantage  of  such  facilities  for  reaching  a  market,  and  render 
more  certain  the  immediate  filling  up  of  this  rich  and  productive  section  of 
country. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  said  with  truth  that  this  State  comprises  within  its  limits 
nearly  every  advantage  that  could  possibly  attract  the  attention  of  those  seek- 
ing a  home  in  a  new  country,  whether  for  health  alone,  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal, or  simply  desiring  to  find  a  land  where  common  industry  can  reap  the 
greatest  returns  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  better  adapted,  in  what  may  be  called  its  ag- 
ricultural sections,  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  more  especially  of  wheat. 
The  mineral  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  extensive  and  valuable  pineries 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  only  require  the  application  of 
capital  to  yield  immense  wealth.  Its  fisheries  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
known  to  attract  the  attention  which,  from  their  undoubted  importance,  will  in 
time  be  given  to  them ;  and  when  to  these  special  advantages  is  added  the  great 
and  unquestionable  salubritv  of  its  climate,  the  proof  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
annual  visitation  of  hundreds  seeking  its  borders  for  that  most  valuable  of  all 
nature's  gi£fcs,  there  can  be  no  question  that  s^t  no  distant  day  this  young  State 
will  show  a  population  and  amount  of  wealth  superior  to  many  of  those  of  far 
older  settlement,  and  heretofore  considered  as  bavmg  greater  attractions  for  both 
emigrants  and  capitalists. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  devote  some  considerable  portion  of  time  since  taking 
charge  of  this  office  in  May  last  in  the  matter  of  timber  trespasses,  although 
but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  depredations  had  been  found  to  have  been 
committed  the  past  season  by  the  agents  engaged  on  that  duty  by  my  prede- 
cessor. 4  There  were,  however,  many  cases  that  had  remained  unsettled  of  pre- 
vious years'  trespasses,  which  I  have  now  been  enabled  to  dispose  of  in  conse- 
quence of  the  logs  having  reached  a  market.    I  think  that  tne  vigilance  dis- 
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played  by  the  goyernment  has  had  its  effect,  and  that  the  despoiling  of  the 
public  lands  in  this  section  has  very  generally  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  several  statements  accompanying  this  report,  I  would  beg 
to  give  the  followhig  as  a  summary  of  the  office-work  performed  since  the  last 
annual  report : 

The  original  notes  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  of  sub- 
divisional  surveys,  including  therein  one  hundred  and  five  miles  of  meandered 
lakes  and  rivers,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  platted,  and  the  contents  of 
all  the  fractional  lots  calculated  and  placed  on  the  maps  and  copies. 

The  original  notes  of  forty  miles  of  standard  and  township  lines  have  also 
been  critically  examined  and  placed  on  file,  diagrams  of  the  same  constructed 
and  transmitted,  with  transcript  of  the  field-notes. 

Twenty-three  township  plats  have  been  constructed  from  the  original  notes, 
and  copies  made  and  transmitted  to  the  general  and  local  land  offices.  Eight 
copies  of  register's  township  plats  have  also  been  made,  to  replace  those  worn 
or  lost. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  transcripts  of  original 
notes  for  preservation  at  the  department,  and  for  records  for  this  office,  have 
been  made,  the  same  compared  and  indexed,  with  fall  title-page  to  each  town- 
ship. 

Eighty-six  (86)  township  descriptive  notes,  exhibiting  the  establishment  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  comer  boundaries,  with  description  of  soil,  timber,  &c., 
have  been  prepared,  compared  with  the  originals,  and  transmitted  to  the  local 
land  offices,  or  placed  on  the  files  of  this  office  for  reference. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  is  consumed  in  attending  to  the  necessary 
clerical  duties  connected  with  the  timber  trespasses.  The  usual  and  regular 
amount  of  office-work,  such  as  preparing  contracts,  notes,  and  diagrams  for  use 
of  deputies,  the  correspondence  and  recording  of  same,  making  out  deputies'  and 
quarterly  accounts,  &c.,  has  been  performed. 

The  several  statements,  estimates,  and  map  accompanying  this  report  are 
as  follows : 

A.^-Amount,  character,  locality,  and  present  condition  of  the  surveys  in  the 
field. 

B.^-Original,  commissioners'  and  registers'  plats  made  and  copied,  with  date 
of  trausmissioQ, 

G. — Estimate  of  appropriation  for  surveys  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30» 
1867. 

D.«— Estimate  of  appropriation  for  salaries  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1867. 

E. — Abstract  account  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  from  October  1 
1864,  to  June  30, 1865. 

F. — Sketch  of  public  surveys. 

6. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  and  acres  of  land 
therein. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  General. 

J.  M.  Edmunds,  Esq., 

Commisnoner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington^  D*  C. 
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B. — Sfatement  of  original,  commUnonert^  and  registers*  plats  made  and  copiedf 
with  date  of  transmission  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  local  land  offhes. 


.9 

s 


I 


Townships  113  and  113  N.,  range 

37  W 

Township  114  N.,  range  37  W... 
Township  115  N„  range  38  W. .. 
Townships  113  and  114N.,  range 

38  W 

Township  113  N.,  range  39  W... 
Township  114  N.,  range  39  W. .. 
Township  115  N.,  range  39  W. . . 
Townships  114  and  115  N.,  range 

40  W 

Township  115  N.,  range  41  W. .. 
Township  115  N.,  range  42  W.  -. 

Township  43  N.,  range  23  W.-.. 
Township  48  N.,  range  25  W.... 
Township  48  N.,  range  26  W.... 

Township  48  N.,  range  27  W 

Townships  111  and  1\2  N.,  range 

33W 

Township  112  N.,  range  34  W.  .. 
Township  113  N.,  range  35  W. ., 
Townships  113  and  114  N.,  range 

3ti  W 

Township  116  N.,  ranges  39,  41, 

and  42  W 

Township  117  N.,  ranges  40  and 

42  W 


Saint  Peter... 
....do... . .... 

. . . .  do .... . . . . 


..do.... 
.do.... 
.do — 
. . .  ..do . . . . 


..do 

....do........ 

Taylor's  Falls. 
Saint  Cloud... 

....do 

....do........ 


1864. 
Dec.      3 
Dec.    21 
Dec.      3 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  3 

Doc  21 

Dec  3 
Dec.  21 
Dec.    21 

1865. 
June    17 
Mar.    11 
July    31 
July    31 


1865. 
Jan.      6 
....do.... 
....  do ... . 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

....  do ... . 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Saint  Peter . 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mar.    24 

. ...  do ... . 
....do.... 

....do.... 


Total. 


6 
3 
3 

6 
3 
3 
3 


2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

2 
6 

4 
63 


L.  NUTTING,  Survtffor  Gemeral. 
SURYEYOR  General's  Office,  Si.  Paul,  August  25, 1865. 


C. — Estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  continuing  the  public  surveys  in 
Minnesota  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

West  of  4th  principal  meridian : 

For  the  establishment  of  70  miles  of  6th  correction  line $700  00 

For  the  establishment  of  250  miles  of  township  lines 2,250  00 

For  the  subdivision  of  18  townships  in  pine  region 7,350  00 

For  the  subdivision  of  8  townships  in  mineral  region 3,360  00 

West  of  5th  principal  meridian : 

For  the  establishment  of  24  miles  3d  guide  meridian 240  00 

For  the  subdivision  of  6  townshijps 2,290  00 

For  the  subdivision  of  10  townships 3,810  00 

^      ,.    .      ,  20»000  00 

For  the  mcidental  expenses  of  surveyor  generars  office,  including  office  rent, 
messenger,  stationery,  &c 2,000  00 

22,000  00 

L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  General. 
SURYEYOR  General's  Office   St.  Paul,  August  25, 1865. 
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D, — Estimate  of  the  appropriation  required  for  the  salaries  of  the  surveyor 
general  and  the  regular  derks  in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30» 
1867. 

For  tke  salary  of  rarveyor  general |2,000  00 

For  the  salary  of  chief  clerk 1,500  00 

For  the  salary  of  chief  draoffhtsman 1,300  00 

For  the  salary  of  assistant  draaehtsman 1,200  00 

For  the  salary  of  traDScrihing  clerk 1,200  00 

For  the  salary  of  transcribing  clerk 1,100  00 

8,300  00 

L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  Oeneral. 

fiURYBTOR  GBHSRAL'S  OFFICE, 

Si.  Paml,  August  2&,  1865. 


T&j-^Abstract  statement  of  the  incidental  esE^enses  of  the  surveyor  general*  s  office 
from  October  1,  1864,  to  June  30,  1865. 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 |353  90 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1865 315  00 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 560  34 

1,129  24 

L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  General. 

SURVETOB  GENERAL*8  OFFICE, 

St.  Pauly  August  25,  1865. 


G- — Statement  of  toumships  surveyed  from  the  Yst  day  of  July,  1864,  to  the 

30^  day  of  June,  1865. 

No.    1,  township  112,  range  37 22,354.47  acres. 

2,  township  113,  range  37 22,705.19  acres. 

3,  township  113,  range  38 22, 550.85  acres. 

4,  township  113,  range  39 22,528.51  acres. 

5,  township  114,  range  39 22, 166.76  acres. 

6,  township  114,  range  40 22,956.38  acres. 

7,  township  114,  range  38.; 22, 146.23  acres. 

8,  township  114,  range  37 12, 280.42  acres. 

9,  township  115,  range  38 4, 380.98  acres. 

10,  township  115,  range  39 19, 983.69  acres. 

11,  township  115,  range  40 23,005.14  acres. 

12,  township  115,  range  41 22,960.01  acres. 

13,  township  115,  range  42 22, 922.37  acres. 

14,  township   43,  range  23 23, 193.60  acres. 

15,  township   48,  range  25 21, 059.42  acres. 

16,  township    48,  range  26 22,797.13  acres. 

17,  township   48,  range  27 14, 070.53  acres. 

18,  township  116,  range  39 3, 843.58  acres. 

19,  township  116,  range  40 

20,  township  116,  range  41 22, 716.57  acres. 

21,  township  116,  range42 22, 842.08  acres. 

22,  township  117,  range  40 2,707.26  acres. 

23,  township  117,  range42 22, 994.48  ac^^. 

1,066  previously  reported 21,035,594.01  acres. 

Total  acres  surveyed 21,454,759.66 

L.  NUTTING,  Surteyor  Oeuerai. 
SimvETOR  General's  Office, 

St.  Paul,  August  25,  1865. 
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SURVBYOK  GtENBRAL'S  OpPICB, 

Yankton,  D.  T„  August  11,  1865. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  your  instractions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
annual  report,  in  duplicate,  in  reference  to  the  surveys  executed  in  this  district, 
and  other  operations  of  this  office,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

SURVEYS   BXBCUTBD   IN   THB   TBRRITORY   OP    DAKOTA    IN    THB    FISCAL   YBAR 

ENDING   JUNE  30,   1865. 

1.  The  first  and  second  standard  parallels  through  ranges  47  and  48  west  of 
the  5th  principal  meridian,  Dakota  Territory.  The  line  between  ranges  47 
and  48  of  townships  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107  and  108.  The  line  between 
townships  101  and  102  of  range  47.  The  lines  between  townships  102  and 
103,  103  and  104, 105  and  106,  106  and  107, 107  and  108,  of  ranges  47  and  48 
west  of  the  5th  principal  meridian,  amounting  to  114  miles,  56  chains  and  58  links. 

2.  The  following  named  15  townships  have  been  subdivided  into  sections, 
viz:  townships  101,  102,  103  and  104  of  range  47  west;  townships  101,  102, 
103  and  104  of  range  48  west;  townships  102,  103  and  104  of  range  49  west; 
townships  101,  102,  103  and  104  of  range  50  west;  amounting  to  813  miles,  33 
chains  and  9  links. 

OPFICB-WORK  SINCE  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

1.  The  field-notes  of  all  the  above  described  surveys  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  approved. 

2.  A  diagram  has  been  made  and  the  field-notes  transcribed  of  the  survey 
of  the  above  described  township  lines. 

3.  The  field-notes  of  the  following  fifteen  townships  have  been  protracted, 
triplicate  maps  of  each  one  thereof  constructed,  and  the  maps  filed  and  trans- 
mitted as  required  by  law,  viz:  townships  Nos.  101,  102,  103  and  104  north, 
range  47  west  of  the 5th  meridian;  townships  Nos.  101, 102,  103  and  104  north, 
range  48  west  of  the  5th  meridian ;  townships  Nos.  102,  103  and  104  north, 
range  49  west  of  the  5th  meridian;  townships  Nos.  101,  102,  103  and  104  north, 
range  50  west  of  the  5th  meridian. 

4.  Transcripts  have  been  prepared,  and  transmitted,  of  the  entire  field-notes  of 
each  of  the  fifteen  townships  last  above  named,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
compared  with  the  original,  and  each  has  been  prefaced  by  an  index  diagram. 

5.  Lists  descriptive  of  the  land  and  all  the  comers  of  the  above  named  town- 
ships have  been  made,  carefully  compared  with  the  original  field-notes,  certified, 
ana  transmitted  to  the  local  office  at  Vermillion. 

6.  The  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  business  has  been  performed,  such  as 
preparing  contracts  and  bonds  (in  quadruplicate,)  with  instructions  and  dia- 
grams of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  their  surveys,  for  the  use  of  deputies; 
making  out  and  recording  their  accounts  and  the  accounts  with  the  government; 
the  general  correspondence  of  the  office  and  recording  the  same;  together  with 
other  work ;  all  of  which  occupies  a  large  amount  of  time,  but  of  which  no  regu- 
lar or  detailed  statement  can  well  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  failure  of  the  appropriation  bill  containing  the  estimates  of  appropriations 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  public  surveys,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, restricts  the  operations  of  this  omce  for  the  present  season  to  the  comple- 
tion  of  contracts  not  previously  executed  as  far  as  the  Territory  of  Dakota  is 
concerned.  The  unexpended  appropriations  for  the  Territory  of  Montana  will  be 
contracted  for  as  soon  as  sufficient  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  proper 
initial  point  at  which  to  commence  the  surveys  in  that  Territory. 
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The  eaBtem  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  as  stated  in  my  previous 
reports,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pursnits  of  agricnltnre,  and  especially  that  of 
stock-raising.  Gonsiderable  accessions  of  population  are  being  maide,  and  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  of  improved  breeds  are  being  introdnced. 

The  crops  the  present  season  are  very  good,  and  from  present  appearances 
Dakota  wili  be  able  to  supply  her  population  and  the  emigration  of  this  year 
with  com,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes. 

This  Territoiy  presents  unusual  advantages  for  the  growth  of  wool .  The 
abundance  of  natural  meadows  and  pasture  and  ample  supply  of  water,  together 
with  the  mildness  of  the  weather  and  absence  of  rain  during  the  winter  months, 
insures  freedom  from  disease,  without  which  sheep-raising  cannot  be  success- 
fully prosecuted. 

The  establishment  of  a  line  of  military  posts  now  being  constructed  and  gar* 
risoned  outside  (tf  the  settlements,  as  recommended  in  my  previous  reports,  has 
quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the  settlers,  and  operates  also  to  protect  our  opera- 
tions upon  the  public  surveys. 

The  apnropriation  made  by  Congress  to  open  wagon  roads  through  this  Ter- 
ritory to  tne  mining  regions  of  Montana  and  Idaho  is  being  expended,  and  will 
be  productive  undoubtedly  of  very  beneficial  results  to  the  people  of  these  Ter- 
ritories, as  it  is  expected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  emigration  to  the  gold 
mines  will  pass  through  Dakota  by  a  much  shorter  route  than  heretofore,  well 
timbered  and  watered,  making  a  market  for  the  surplus  productions  of  Dakota, 
inducing  settlers  upon  its  beautiful  and  fertile  lands,  and  abo  enabling  the  emi- 
grants to  obtain  their  supplies  at  a  reasonable  rate.  A  large  number  of  steamers 
have  also  been  placed  upon  the  upper  Missouri,  which  is  navigable  in  high  water 
as  far  up  as  Fort  Benton,  the  pomt  of  transshipment  of  supplies  for  the  gold 
mines  of  Montana.  These  mines  are  definitely  ascertained  to  oe  productive,  and 
the  emigration  to  them  and  shipment  of  machinery  and  supplies  is  constantly 
increasing.  It  would  appear,  tnerefore,  now  that  the  war  has  ceased,  and  the 
business  of  the  country  is  resuming  its  wonted  channels,  that  the  demand  for 
the  public  lands  in  these  Territories  will  be  largely  increased,  and  that  more 
libend  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  will  be  required 
than  heretofore,  and  it  is  upon  the  general  movement  and  improvonent  now 
taking  place  that  my  estimates  of  the  amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
are  based. 

The  contract  made  last  season  for  the  survey  of  the  portion  of  the  Sioux  Indian 
reservation  within  the  Territory  of  Dakota  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  in  its 
execution.  The  contractor  is  now  engaged,  however,  upon  the  work,  and  I  shall 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  report  its  completion  this  season. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  incidental 
expense  account  for  the  last  quarter  ending  30th  June  last,  as  will  appear  from 
the  table  accompanying  this  report,  is  owing  to  the  receipt  of  a  supply  of  sta- 
tionery for  the  coming  year  furnished  by  your  office  and  charged  to  that  account. 

PAPfiRS  ACCOMPANYING  AND  FORMING  A  PART  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

A. — Sketch  of  public  surveys  in  Dakota  Territoiy. 
B. — ^Estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district. 
C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  in  Dakota,  and 
area  of  land  therein. 

D. — ^Abstract  account  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  general's 
office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  HILL. 
Surveyor  General  of  Dakota  and  Montana, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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'B.'^Bstimate  qfappropriatian  required  Jar  coniinuing  the  public  surveys  in  the 
Territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  for  the  salaries  of  the  surveyor  general 
and  the  clerks  in  his  office,  (as  per  act  of  March  2,  1861,)  and  for  the  tnci* 
dental  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

For  Barveying  township  lines  in  Dakota $10,000  00 

For  subdividing  65  townships 20,000  00 

For  surveys  in  Montana 20,000  00 

Total  for  sarveys 50,000  00 

For  incidental  expenses  of  office 1 f2,000  00 

Forsalary  of  surveyor  general $2,000  00 

Forsalary  of  chief  clerk 1,600  00 

For  salary  of  principal  draug^htsman 1,300  00 

Forsalary  of  assistant  draughtsman 1,200  00 

Forsalary  of  twoderks 2,200  00 

Total  for  surveyor  general  and  clerks 8,300  00 

GEORGE  D.  HILL,  Surveyor  General. 
BURYEYOR  General's  Office, 

Yaneton,  D,  T.,  August  11,  1865. 


0. — List  of  townships  surveyed  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  fr^m  ike  \st  of  July  ^ 
1864,  to  the  2XSth  of  June,  1865. 


N<>. 

Township. 

Range. 

Area. 

1 

101  north 

47  west,  5th  meridian .................. 

J5, 107. 82 
15,123.40 

9 

102  north 

47  west, 5th  meridian 

3 

103  north 

47  west,  5th  meridian 

15, 069. 45 

4 

104  north 

47  west, 5th  meridian. ................. 

15,059.20 
23,051.57 

5 

101  north 

48  west,  5th  meridian 

6 

102  north 

48  west,  5th  meridian .................. 

23,007.60 

7 

103  north 

48  west. 5th  meridian 

22,906.56 
22, 904. 43 

8 

104  north 

48  west,  5th  meridian 

9 

102  north 

49  west,  5th  meridian 

23,024.54 

10 

103  north 

49  west.  5th  meridian ...... ...... ...... 

23,031.58 
23,007.85 
2:),  037. 99 
22, 976. 46 

11 

104  north 

49  west.  5th  meridian .................. 

12 

101  north 

50  west,  5th  meridian ................... 

13 

102  north 

50  west, 5th  meridian .................. 

14 

103  north 

fiO  WAflt.  !itli  nriAridiRn .    

22,942.74 
22,901.32 

15 

104  north 

50  west, 5th  meridian. • 

90 

Townships  previously  repor 
Total  acres  surveyed 

ted 

313,241.51 
1,431,758.86 

115 

1,745,000.37 

Surveyor  Gener4L*s  Office, 

Yauawk,  D,  T.,  August  11,  1865. 


GEORGE  D.  HILL,  Surveyor  General. 
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D. — Abstract  statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  generoTs  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jwne  30,  1865. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  5J0,  1864 JB09  50 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1864 386  70 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  I860 811  80 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 538  07 

Total 1,446  07 

QEOBQE  D.  HILL,  Swrte^ar  Gemeral. 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yankton,  D.  T.,  August  11,  1865. 


D. 

SVRVBYOR  GbNBBAL*S  OpPICB, 

LeaveniDorthf  Kansas,  August  25,  1865. 
Sir:  In  accordaince  wit&  joxa  mstrnctions  of  May  11,  1865,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit, in  duplicate,  my  annual  report,  showing  the  condition  of  survey  and  the 
operation  of  this  office  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1865 ;  also  showing,  as  completely  as  my  limited  means  of  information  would 
permit,  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resourees  of  this  district. 

1.  Names,  duties,  and  salaries  of  persons  employed  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor 
general  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

2.  Sums  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1865. 

3.  Expenditures  of  the  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

4.  Amount  of  revenue  tax  paid  by  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1865. 

5.  The  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  in  Kansas  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1865. 

6.  The  same  in  Nebraska. 

7.  Numbers  and  area  of  townships,  of  which  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  department  and  local  land  offices  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1865,  in  Kansas. 

8.  The  same  in  Nebraska. 

9.  Estimated  expense,  number  of  miles,  and  character  of  work  for  which  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  in  Kansas,  and  chargeable  to  appropriation  of 
July  2,  1864. 

10.  The  same  in  Nebraska. 

11.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  surveys  in  ELansas  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

12.  The  same  in  Nebraska. 

13.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  L867. 

14.  Maps  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  showing  the  progress  of  the  public  sur- 
veys. 

CONDITION  OF   PUBLIC  SURVBYS. 

My  predecessor  let  twelve  contracts  out  of  appropriation  of  July  2,  1864,  four 
in  Kansas,  and  eight  in  Nebraska. 

One  of  the  contracts  in  Nebraska  was  cancelled  by  authority  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

Only  three  contracts  in  Nebraska,  and  a  part  of  two  in  Kansas,  were  com- 
pleted last  year,  owing  to  Indian  hostilities. 
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I  have  let  one  contract  in  Nebraska  out  of  appropriation  of  July  2,  1864» 
embracing  a  portion  of  cancelled  contract  No.  306. 

All  of  the  depnties  started  to  the  field  as  early  as  the  season  would  permit, 
and  as  they  conld  get  escorts  to  accompany  them. 

Contracts  310,  311i,  312,  and  that  part  of  309  that  was  not  completed  last 
year,  have  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  exterior  lines  of  that  por- 
tion of  townships  eleven  and  twelve  north,  of  range  eight  west,  and  townships 
twelve  north,  of  range  seven  west,  and  subdivisional  lines  of  townships  eleven, 
twelve,  and  thirteen  north,  of  range  eight  west,  and  township  twelve  north,  of 
range  seven  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  lying  north  of  the  Platte  river, 
and  embraced  in  contract  No.  311.  The  deputies  have  asked  to  be  released 
from  completing  said  portion  of  their  contract,  and  that  the  same  be  cancelled. 
They  give  as  a  reason  for  not  completing  it,  that  the  Platte  river  was  so  high 
that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it.  The  work  of  contracts  310  and  311  has  been 
reported  to  your  office. 

The  time  for  the  completion  of  contracts  302,  303,  304,  and  that  part  of 
301  that  was  not  completed  last  year,  has  been  extended  to  October  1, 1865,  by 
authority  from  the  department.  The  deputies  were  delayed  several  weeks 
waiting  for  escorts.  From  the  latest  information  they  were  prosecuting  their 
work  vigorously,  and  I  doubt  not  will  complete  their  surveys  within  the  time 
allowed  them. 

Messrs.  Hackbusch  and  Armstrong  were  delayed  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  four 
weeks  waiting  for  an  escort,  which  they  obtained  and  departed  for  their  work 
on  the  12th  of  July  last.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete their  survey  within  the  time  allowed,  on  account  of  being  thus  delayed  in 
getting  to  their  work. 

OFFICE-WORK. 

In  the  draughtsmen's  room  there  have  been  made  two  diagrams  of  the  exterior 
lines  of  forty  townships,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  township  plats  of  subdi- 
visional work,  plats  of  the  James  Washington  and  Greor^e  Gkurrett  floats,  and 
four  maps  showing  the  progress  of  the  public  surveys  in  this  district.  Of  these 
one  diagram  of  exterior  lines,  thirty-eight  township  plats,  plats  of  the  James 
Washington  and  George  Garrett  floats,  and  three  maps  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  department,  and  thirty-eight  township  plats  to  the 
proper  local  land  offices. 

In  the  copyists'  room,  transcript  of  the  field-notes  of  forty  townships  of  exterior 
lines,  and  thirty-eight  townships  of  subdivisional  work,  have  been  made  and 
transmitted  to  the  department,  and  twenty-six  descriptive  lists  made  and  for- 
warded to  the  proper  local  land  offices. 

The  usual  number  of  letters  have  been  written  and  recorded;  also  the  usual 
number  received  and  registered. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

The  travel  across  the  plains  this  season  has  been  very  great.  To  show  its 
immensity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  upon  reliable  authority,  that  seven 
thousand  teams  passed  a  given  point  in  sixty  days.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued Indian  hostilities,  the  commerce  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  exceeds  that  of  any  year  since 
the  ox^nization  of  this  office. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  immigration  into  this  surveying  district  this  season 
exceeds  that  of  any  year  since  1857.  Actual  settlements  are  rapidly  being 
made  in  various  localities. 

A  new  route  along  the  Smoky  Hill  river  has  recently  been  opened  up  by  the 
Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  Company.    It  is  said  to  be  the  best  and  shortest 
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road  from  the  MisBouri  river  to  the  mountainB.  There  is  living  water  eveiy  five 
miles,  except  from  the  head  of  Smoky  Hill  to  the  head  of  Sand  creek,  a  distance 
of  twenty-one  miles.  Grass,  wood,  and  coal  are  abundant.  Stations  are  being 
built  all  along  the  route. 

Owing  to  the  many  depredations  that  are  being  committed  by  the  Indians* 
the  government  has  sent  a  number  of  regiments  of  soldiers  out  on  the  plains  to 
subdue  them.  The  men  composing  these  regiments  reside  in  various  States  of 
the  Union.  I  doubt  not  many  of  them  will  be  attracted  by  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  that  portion  of  the  public  domain,  and  when  their  terms  of  service 
expire  will  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  law,  and  thus  secure 
permanent  homes^  where  they  can  open  up  farms  with  little  expense,  compared 
to  that  in  the  States  from  whence  they  came,  and  find  a  market  easy  of  access 
to  dispose  of  all  their  products  at  high  prices. 

The  Pacific  railroad  will  be  the  great  band  that  will  unite  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  by  opening  up  a  grand  thoroughfare  to  commerce,  and  thereby 
inviting  immigration  from  every  nation,  as  well  as  our  own,  saying  to  emigrantSf 
Oome  and  secure  homes  for  yourselves  and  families,  where  you  can  possess  the 
soil,  and  establish  all  the  various  branches  of  industry,  thus  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, making  the  wilderness  to  disappear  in  its  onward  march  until  the  extreme 
east  and  the  far  west  shall  have  become  linkedr  together  by  one  unbroken  chain 
of  industrial  classes  of  people. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  my  predecessors  I  find  there  have  been  but  few 
facts  furnished  concemmg  the  soil,  climate,  and  general  fitness  of  this  district 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  containing  an  area  of  about  eighty-seven  thousand 
square  miles,  with  its  vast  resources  and  natural  advantages,  is  fully  prepared 
to  sustain  the  position  that  its  geographical  centre  indicates.  Nature's  gifts 
have  been  bountifully  bestowed  upon  the  various  avenues  of  wealth  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Level  valleys  for  railroads,  natural  thoroughfares  leading 
to  the  gold  fields,  endless  pastures  for  stock,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  high 
rates  of  agricultural  productions  conseauent  upon  the  increasing  demands  of 
western  Territories,  present  a  broad  field  for  enterprise. 

By  the  proposed  and  recent  treaties  with  the  Indians,  whose  lands  have  here- 
tofore remained  in  comparative  idleness,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  emi- 
gration has  been  removed,  and  a  laree  portion  of  the  richest  land  in  the  State 
thrown  open  for  settlement.  Good  houses,  surrounded  by  well-improved  fimns, 
aire  fast  dispelling  the  appellation  of  "  reserves." 

The  early  history  of  Kansas,  as  well  as  the  last  four  years  of  war,  shows  con- 
dasively  that  she  will  prosper  while  laboring  under  great  disadvantages.  It  is 
true  that  between  rebels  on  the  south  and  east,  and  hostile  Indians  on  the  west, 
die  has  materially  suffered  in  every  branch  of  industry ;  whole  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  been  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  rebel  invaders ;  but  with  en- 
ergy, characteristic  of  her  citizens,  they  have  been  rebuilt,  remodelled,  and 
improved,  leaving  but  few  traces  to  mark  the  unnatural  and  bloody  crimes. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  surface  bears  a  sameness  peculiar  to  all  prairie 
countries,  but  witn  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  flat,  swampy,  and  worddess 
lands.  No  permanent  swamp  lands  exist.  The  sudden  rising  of  streams^ 
caused  by  heavy  rains,  in  some  instances  produces  overflows,  but  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  rain  the  bottoms  quickly  become  diy  and  tillable. 

The  water-courses  of  the  State  are  well  distributed  and  amply  sufficient  for 
•11  practical  purposes ;  although  none  have  proved  navigable,  quite  a  number 
furnish  inviting  points  for  mills  and  manufactories.  Most  of  the  streams  have 
a  gentle  current,  flowing  over  rocky  and  gravelly  beds»  with  clear  water,  high 
bMiks,  and  abounding  with  different  varietiee  of  fish. 
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Timber  is  not  superabandant,  jet,  as  far  as  settlemento  have  extended,  th^e 
ecems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  every  want.  The  larg^e  timber  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  river  and  creek  bottoms,  and  a  smaller  growth  is  generally  found 
along  the  banks  of  ravines.  Thrifty-growing  underbrush  is  everywhere  pre- 
dominant, giving  evidence  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sweeping  prairie  fires, 
young  fore8ts  would  spring  up  in  all  directions. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

As  the  wel&re  of  a  State  is  determined  by  her  agricultural  productions, 
Kansas,  occupying  a  central  position,  with  a  soil  and  climate  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements, is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  first  of  new  countries.  All  kinds  of 
gain  and  vegetables,  common  to  its  latitude,  are  grown  with  suocessfol  crops, 
emp,  tobacco,  and  flax  are  also  productive.  Quite  a  number  of  enterprising 
farmers  have  planted  cotton  with  a  view  of  experimenting,  and  were  amply  re- 
warded by  its  prosperous  growth  and  favorable  yield.  Owing  to  the  newness 
of  the  country  the  fruit  crop  is  not  practically  demonstrated ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  experienced  nurserymen  that  it  will  fully  equal  that  of  older  States 
of  the  same  latitude.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
grapes,  and  several  thrifty  vineyards  line  the  hill-sides  adjoining  this  city,  con- 
taining the  different  varieties  and  producing  bounti^lly.  The  manufacture  of 
wine  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  last  year.  The  various  kinds  of 
small  berries,  known  to  other  States,  both  tame  and  wild,  grow  in  great  profu- 
sion in  this  climate.  Wild  berries  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-sides 
bordering  on  rivers  and  streams.  The  advantages  Kansas  possesses  for  the 
raising  of  stock  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
antmalB  that  dot  the  prairie  and  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  is  sufficient  proof 
of  this  statement.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  that  little  or  no  provision  is  needed  for  their  sustenance  during  win- 
ter. The  small  outlay  attending  their  growth,  with  the  home  market  produced 
by  the  great  number  required  for  transporta^on  across  the  plains,  makes  a 
profitable  return  for  industry. 

The  Territory  of  Nebraska  contains  an  estimated  area  of  eighty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  presents,  ftx>m  the  soil,  climate,  and  general  productions,  in- 
viting prospects  for  immigration.  It  has  all  the  improvements  that  are  found  in 
a  new  country,  and  possesses  a  great  natural  thoroughfare — ^the  Platte  valley — 
both  for  railways  and  wagon  purposes,  leading  to  the  western  Territories.  A 
large  portion  of  the  emigration  and  trade  to  the  mountains  is  seeking  this  well- 

*  known  route  across  the  plains. 

Work  on  the  Pacific  railroad  has  already  commenced,  starting  from  Omaha, 
with  the  prospect  of  having  one  hundred  miles  completed  this  year.  With  the 
advantage  and  influence  thus  gained,  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  successful  comple- 

•  tion.  The  limited  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  situation  and  description  of 
its  geological  and  agricultural  relations  prevent  me,  at  this  time,  from  making 
as  extended  a  report  as  the  nature  of  its  resources  would  suggest.  The  suifiice 
is  generally  high,  gently  rolling,  gradually  rising  as  it  extends  westward,  and 
almost  entirely  free  from  low,  marshy  grounds.  The  valleys  bordering  on 
rivers  «and  credcs  are  not  generally  subject  to  inundation,  but  have  rich  soil 
and  are  very  productive.     Vast  prairies  extend  in  all  directions,  with  a  diver- 

.  eity  of  soil,  from  the  best  alluvial  and  good  upland  to  the  gravelly  ridges  and 
barren  sand-hills.  These  prairies  are  intersected  by  numerous  streams  of  good 
water,  and  are  skirted  with  a  good  growth  of  several  varieties  of  timber,  with 

.  nnderbroah  of  same  in  ravines  and  hollows. 

The  Platte,  Nidbrarah,  and  Republican  rivers  are  the  largest  water-courses 
in  Nebraska.  The  first  of  these  rises  in  the  mountains  beyond  its  western 
botder,  and  pursues  an  easterly  course,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Terri- 
tory, until  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Missouri  river.  The  Pktte,  though  a 
large  stream,  is  not  navigable,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  width  and 
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shallow  water.  It  is  subject  to  higli  rises  in  earlj  smnmer  from  the  melting  of 
snow  in  the  mountains,  but  at  other  seasons  of  the  jear  can  be  forded  in  many 
places.  The  broad  and  fertile  valley  tbrough  which  it  passes  is  attracting 
large  numbers  of  emigrants,  by  whose  industry  extensive  farms  are  becoming 
numerous.  The  Niobrara  runs  parallel  aM  very  near  the  noxthern  boundary 
of  Nebraska.  Although  it  appears  to  be  a  stream  of  considerable  importance, 
this  office  is  in  possession  of  very  little  knowledge  concerning  it  or  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.  The  Republican  fork  rises  in  Colorado  Territory,  and 
comes  into  Nebraska  about  midway  between  the  fourth  and  £fth  guide  meridian 
west^ursuing  an  easterly  course  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  then  crosses 
into  Kansas.  Its  valley  is  broad,  fertile,  level,  well  timbered,  and  it  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  proposed  routes  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 

From  actual  surveys  in  Nebraska,  and  other  reHidble  data,  are  gathered  en- 
couraging reports  of  its  adaptedness  for  agricultural  purposes.  All  kinds  of 
grain  common  to  its  climate  are  raised  in  abundance,  it  is  also  admirably. 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  every  description.  No  extended  scientific 
mveatigation  has  been  made  of  its  geological  formations.  Coal  is  said  to  exist 
in  several  localities.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  what  success  has  attended  the 
working  of  salt  lands  that  were  reported  to  your  office. 

MINERALS. 

This  subject,  though  offering  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  and  forming  a  basis 
for  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  State,  cannot  be  treated  with  justice  in  this 
connexion. 

A  geological  survey  of  Kansas,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  6.  C.  Swallow^ 
an  eminent  geologist,  is  now  in  progress,  examining  the  valleys  of  the  Smoky 
Hill,  Saline,  Republican,  and  Arkansas.  I  had  been  in  hppes  of  gathering  from 
this  source  some  interesting  information  for  this  report,  but  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  its  departure  nothing  can  be  obtained.  Accidental  discoveries,  unaided 
by  science,  have  produced  the  following  results : 

An  irregular  belt,  averaging  about  fifty  miles  in  width,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  which  is  near  Fort  Biley ,  oelongs  to  the  permian  system ;  west  of  this,  and 
extending  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  the  cretaceous  rocks  jHre- 
vail.  On  the  Saline  fork  and  its  tributaries  salt  springs  are  num^^us,  ^e 
water  containing  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  will  become  very  re- 
munerative when  cheap  transportation  can  be  furnished.  Thick  beds  of  excel- 
lent lignite  exist  on  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican,  and  probably  extend 
to  the  Arkansas  river.  Oypsum  is  found  in  abundance  in  a  number  of  localities. 
Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas,  (within 
the  borders  of  Kansas,)  Smoky  Hill,  Solomon,  and  Republican  are  rich  in  soil, 
and,  as  far  as  settlements  have  been  made,  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  raising 
abundant  crops. 

The  valleys  of  the  Platte,  Smoky  Hill,  Saline,  Republican,  and  Arkansas, 
in  the  western  part  of  this  district,  are  great  natural  thoroagh&res,  and  present 
to  the  pioneer  flattering  inducements  for  permanent  homes.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate  in  this  region ;  the  fertile  soil  of  the  bottom  lands ;  the  abundance 
of  rock  (on  all  except  the  Platte)  for  building  an^  fencing  purposes ;  the  inex- 
haustible beds  of  coal ;  the  adjoining  uplands  and  parks  covered  with  a  peculiar 
vegetation,  known  as  the  "  buffalo  grass,"  on  which  stock  subsist  during  the 
entire  year,  would  indicate  this  portion  of  the  public  domain  as  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  large  and  thriving  population  whenever  protection  is  afforded  the 
settler  from  incursions  of  hostile  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  SLEEPER,  Surveyor  GmeraU 

Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Ofice,  Washingtanf  D.  C. 
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No.  2. — Statement  thawing  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  aurvetfor  general  and  dtrks  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lti65. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1864 $2,091  57 

Quarter  ending  Decjember  31,  1864 2,009  99 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1865 2,100  00 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 2,231  04 

Total 8,522  60 


No.  3. — Statement  showing  amount  erpended  for  rent  of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  J  864 $538  00 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 367  37 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1865 272  18 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 * 281  01 

Total 1,459  16 


Note. — ^The  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864,  includes  $65  for  travelling  expenses  of 
survejor  general,  chargeable  to  appropriation  of  July  2,  1804,  for  surveys  in  Kansas  aud 
Nebraska. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  year,  as  per  account  rendered. 
Sent  of  office  and  incidental  expenses,  as  per  account  rendered • 


Total. 


$8,522  60 
1,459  16 

9,981  76 


No.  4. — Statement  showing  amount  of  revenue  tax  paid  by  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks,  on 
their  salaries,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


Titles. 


Surveyor  general 

Chief  clerk 

Principal  draughtsman  . 
Assistant  draughtsman  . 

Do , 

Accountant 

Copyist 


p  o 


$17  50 
12  50 
8  75 
7  07 


7  50 
6  25 


59  57 


2q2 


$17  50 
12  50 
8  75 
7  50 


7  50 
6  25 


60  00 


&^ 


$17  50 

12  50 

8  75 

7  50 


7  50 
6  25 


60  00 


^i 


1^ 


$17  f)0 

8  ;j8 

8  75 
7  50 

5  97 
7  50 

6  25 


61  85 


Total  tax  paid. 
7  I 


$241  42 
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No.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  in  Kansas  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1865. 


8  -^ 
■si 

I- 

Name  of  deputy. 

Township 
Unes. 

Section 
Unes. 

Date  of  ap- 
propriation. 

Date  of 
contract. 

6 

$5 
6 

Amount  for 
mileage. 

301 

McKee&Diefendorf. 
Furrow  &  Irwin .... 

Mls.chsJks. 

Sns.chsJka. 
480  25  39 

July  2, '64 
do 

July28,'64 
Aug.  18, '64 

$2,401  58 
2,415  05 

309 

402  40  67 

402  40  67 

480  25  39 

4,816  63 

No.  6. — Statement  exhibiting  the  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  in  Nebraska  during  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


5Z5 


305 
307 

308 


Name  of  deputy.  Section  lines. 


Paul  Sl  Armstrong 

Thiers  &  Preston 

Henry  C.  F.  Hackbusch. 


Mls.chs,lks. 
720  68  67 
719  55  38 
360  02  79 


11,800  46  84 


Date  of 
appropriation. 


July  2,  1864., 
do 

»  «  •  •  %M\9  •«••    m  m  m  4 


Date  of 
contract. 


Aug.  2,  1864. 
Aug.  5, 1864. 
Aug.  5,  1864. 


Amount  for 
mileage. 


$3,604  28 
3,598  46 
1,800  17 


9,002  91 


No.  7. — Statement  showing  description  of  lands j  and  area  of  same^  for  which  township  plats  and 
descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  Junction  City  land  office,  Kansas,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1865. 


Township. 

Range. 

Area. 

Duplicate  plats ;  date 
wnen  transmitted. 

Descriptive  lists;  date 
when  transmitted. 

16  south 

17  south 

16  south 

17  south 

If)  south 

17  south 

16  south 

J7  south 

I  west 

1  west 

2  west 

2  west 

3  west 

3  west 

4  west 

4  west 

22,943.94 
22,951.21 
22,965.86 
22,961.64 
22,923.17 
22,957.83 
22,9a3.50 
22,974.61 

February  11, 1865 

do 

do 

do 

......do 

......do..... 

...... QO ......  ....  .... 

do 

March  4,  1865 

do 

......do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

183,661.76 
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No.  8. — Statement  shouring  de$eription  of  lands,  and  area  of  same,  for  tohieh  township  plats  have 
been  famished  to  the  Nemaha  land  district,  Nebraska  Territory,  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1865. 


•  Township. 

Range. 

Area. 

Duplicate  plats ;  date  when  transmitted. 

5  north 

Iwest 

23,007.22 
23,108.20 
22,993.98 
22,954.15 
23,004.01 
23, 022. 99 

Jane  23.  1865 

6  north 

1  west 

......do  ......  .................. 

5  north 

2west 

do 

6  north 

2we8t 

do 

5  north 

Swest 

do -. 

6  north 

3  west 

An 

5  north 

4  west...... .... 

23,062.82  1 do 

23,132.96    'In 

6  north 

4west..... 

6  north 

5 west...... .... 

22,999.49 

do 

Total 

207,285.82 

No.  8. — Statement  showing  description  of  lands,  and  area  of  same,  for  which  township  plats 
and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  South  Flatte  land  district,  Nebraska  Territory, 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865; 


Township. 


7  north. 
7  north. 
7  north. 
9  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north. 

10  north. 

11  north. 

12  north. 
9  north. 

10  north. 

Total.. 


Range. 


west, 
west, 
west, 
west, 
west, 
west. 
west, 
west, 
west, 
west, 
west, 
west, 
west, 
west- 
west. 
west, 
west, 
west, 
wast. 
west, 
west. 


Area. 


23,049.42 
22,808.67 
23,034.68 
23,056.55 
23,056.11 
23, 030. 63 
23, 172. 86 
23,086.95 
23,150.76 
23,121.90 
23,247.78 
23,051.28 
22,983.73 
23,017.92 
23,050.09 
23,069.06 
22,947.51 
22,948.66 
22,961.93 
23,084.98 
23,019.95 


483,951.42 


Duplicate  plats;  date 
when  transmitted. 


June  23,  1865. 

do 

do 


January  10,  1865 ... 

December  1,  1864.. 

......do 

January  10,  1865  . . 
do 

December  1,  1864.. 

January"  10,"  Y865  ! '. 

do 

December  1,  1864.. 
do 

November  15,  1864. 

......do 

do 

■ do 

do.-.: 


Descriptive  lists;  date 
when  transmitted. 


March  4,  1865 . 

'.V.V.'.do'.'.V.V/. 

do....... 

do 

do 

do 

......do...... ,. 

do 

do 

^.do 

do 

do 

......do 

do 

., do 

do 

do 
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No.  9. — Statement  showing  ike  expenee,  (eetimated,)  number  of  mileSt  and  character  of  workj 
for  which  contract*  have  bun  entertd  into  for  eurveffing  in  Kansas^  not  completed,  and 
chargeable  to  appropriation  of  July  2,  1864. 


Name  of  deputy. 

Stan'd 
lines. 

Township 
lines. 

Section 
lines. 

Rate. 

Estimated 
cost. 

^1 

McKee  &  Diefendorf.... 

MUee. 
60 

Milet. 

.   MiU$. 

•'S 

5 

5 
5 
5 

$600 
1,440 

301 

240 

301 

...; do 

540 

1,500 
960 
660 

2,700 

Ano^ll  &  Crane  --.-,^-t 

4,740 

302* 

7,500 

Ruthniff  &.  Soicer .' ..-.-- 

304 

4,800 

Furrow  &  Irwin........ 

309 

3,300 

o  10. — Statement  showing  the  expense,  (estimated,)  number  of  miles,  and  character  of  work, 
for  whieh  contracts  have  bun  entered  into  for  surveying  in  Nebraska,  not  completed,  and 
chargeable  to  appropriation  of  July  2,  1864. 


Name  of  deputy. 

StanM 
lines. 

Township 
lines. 

Section 
lines. 

Rate. 

Estimated 
eost. 

303 

Short  &  McGregor 

........do.............. 

144 

MUes. 

MUes. 

$10 
6 

5 

6 
5 

5 

10 
5 

$1,440 
3,744 

303 

624 

Dennis  C.  Hathom 

360 

5,184 

310 

1,800 

Wilcox  Sl  CosflrraT 

126 

311 

756 

311 

........do.............. 

548 
720 

2,740 

Irvin  &j  Craw .......... 

3,496 

312 

3,600 

HackbuBch  &  Armstrong. 
....do 

90 

313 

900 

313 

1,020 

5,100 

6.000 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total  amount  (estimated)  in  Kansas,  not  completed $2|p,  340 

Total  amount  (estimated)  in  Nebraska,  not  completed 20, 080 

Total 40,420 
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Ko.  11. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  ofsurvens  in  the  State  of  Kansas  during 
the  fiscal  ffear  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Surveys  estimated. 


MUes. 


Rate. 


Cost. 


For  mnning  the  second  and  third  guide  meridian  west,  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth  standard  parallel  sonth,  and  the  fourth 
guide  meridian  west,  from  the  base  line  to  the  third  stand- 
ard parallel  south 

For  running  the  first  standard  parallel  south,  from  the  third  to 
the  fourth  euide  meridian  west;  the  second  and  third  stand- 
ard parallels  south,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  guide  meridian 
west ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  standard  parallels  south,  from 
the  first  to  the  third  ^ide  meridian  west 

For  running  the  extenor  lines  as  represented  on  the  accom* 

Fo^ 


panjing  diagram 

n  running  the  subdivlsiqnal  lines  as  represented  on  the 


accompanjing  diagram  . 


Total 


330 

528 
2,412 
16,000 


|10 

10 
6 
5 


$3,300  00 

.5,280  00 
14,472  00 
80,000  00 


103,052  00 


No.  12. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  survoffs  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Surreys  estimated. 


For  running  the  second  guide  meridian  west,  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh  standard  parallel  north;  the  third  guide 
meridian  west,  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  standard 
parallel  north ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  guide  meridians  west, 
nrom  the  base  line  to  the  fourth  standard  parallel  north 

For  running  the  first  and  second  standard  parallels  north, 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  guide  meridian  west ;  the  third 
an^ourth  standard  parallels  north,  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth  guide  meridian  west ;  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
standard  parallels  north,  from  the  first  to  the  second  guide 
meridian  west 

For  running  the  exterior  lines  as  represented  on  the  accom- 
panying ouagram 

For  runninp^  the  subdivisional  lines  as  represented  on  the  ac- 
companying diagram 


Total 


Miles. 


360 


672 

2,550 

15,780 


Bate. 


tlO 


10 
6 
5 


Cost. 


$3,600  00 


6,720  00 
15,300  00 
78,900  00 


104,520  00 


RECAPITULATION. 

Estimates  for  Kansas $103,052  00 

Estimates  for  Nebraska - 104,520  00 


Total 207,572  00 


No.  13. — Estimate  for  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

Salary  of  surveyor  general $2,D00  00 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 1,600  00 

Salary  of  one  examiner 1,400  0 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsnmn , 1,300  0 
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Salary  of  ^sistan t  draughteman $] ,  200  00 

Salaiy  of  five  draughtsmen,  at|l,100each 5,500  00 

Salary  of  one  accountant 1, 200  00 

Salary  of  eight  transcribing  and  copying  clerks,  at  $1,1 00  each 8, 800  00 

Salary  of  one  messeuger 600  00 

Salary  of  one  laborer ; 400  00 

Office  rent,  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses 3,000  00 

Total I  27.000  00 


E. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Denver,  Colorado  Territory,  August  15,  1865, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Babmit  the  follow^ing  report  of  the  official  transactions 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  land  to  the  present  date, 
together  with  such  items  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  this  district  as 
have  come  under  m  j  observation : 

With  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865^ 
has  been  procured  the  survey  of  325  miles  of  township  lines,  and  1,640  miles  of 
Bubdivifiional  lines,  at  a  cost  of  814,327.  In  addition  to  this,  under  the  tenth 
section  of  the  act  of  May  30,  1862,  has  been  procured  the  survey  of  three  miles 
of  Bubdivisional  lines  at  the  expense  of  the  settlers  of  the  township  surveyed. 
These  surveys  are  set  forth  in  the  statement  marked  A,  hereto  appended. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  this  office,  including  rent,  fuel,  stationery,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  were  $985  42. 

The  account  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general,  clerks,  and  draughtsman,  for 
the  same  period,  is  $7,179  61;  this  is  shown  in  the  statement  marked  B. 

The  statement  marked  C  shows  the  surveys  now  in  progress  under  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

Statement  D  shows  the  townships  subdivided  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1865,  and  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  same. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  fAr  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1866. 

In  my  communication  of  July  1,  1865,  I  submitted  the  following  estimates 
for  surveys  and  office  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867 : 

For  surveying : 

306  miles  standard  lines $4,  260 

980  miles  exterior  township  lines 8,  040 

4,  620  miles  subdivisional  lines 32,  340 

Total  for  surveying  in  Colorado $44,  640 

For  office  expenses : 

Salary  of  surveyor  general 3,  000 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 1 .  800 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman 1,  500 

Salary  of  transcribing  clerk 1,  500 

Salary  of  messenger 600 

Total  for  salaries 8,  400 

For  incidental  office  expenses 2,  000 

Grand  total 55,  040 
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I,  hare  inclnded  in  these  estimates  only  such  lands  as  are  already  occupied, 
or  which  present  sufficient  inducement  to  warrant  their  immediate  occupation  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  surveyed. 

IDAHO. 

As  there  is  still  an  unexpended  balance  for  surveys  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho, 
no  estimates  will  be  submitted  for  that  portion  of  this  surveying  district. 

UTAH. 

Flats,  field-notes,  and  contracts  on  file  in  this  office  sho^v  that  at  least  the 
government  has  paid  for  extensive  surveys  in  Utah ;  but  all  the  information  I 
can  obtain  tends  to  show  that  either  the  surveys  were  never  actually  made  in 
the  field,  or  that  every  vestige  of  them  has  been  purposely  destroyed.  The 
Mormons  do  not  recognize  the  title  of  the  government  to  the  lands,  and  have 
steadily  refused  to  pre-empt  or  purchase.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  people  of  Utah  ai*e  desirous  of  obtaining  title  to  the 
land  from  the  government,  and  the  number  of  these  is  rapidly  increasing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to  Utah  is  to 
encourage  the  emigration  to  that  Territory  of  a  population  less  hostile  to  the 
United  States  than  the  present.  To  do  this,  Gentile  emigration  must  have  the 
chance  of  acquiring  title  to  the  land,  and  must  be  protected  in  that  title.  This 
cannot  be  granted  them  without  a  reeurvey  of  the  lands,  and  I  cannot  urge  upon 
your  notice  the  importance  of  such  rv.survey  too  strongly.  The  newly -discovered 
silver  mines  of  Utah,  and  the  vast  trade  with  other  Territories  are  attracting  to 
that  Territory  a  large  population  of  people  who  are  loyal  to  the  government. 
These  people  should  have  the  opportunity  they  desire  of  acquiring  jiroperty  in 
land. 

Under  the  act  of  May  5, 1864,  to  "vacate  and  sell  the  Indian  reservations  in 
Utah,  except  that  in  Uinta  valley,"  &c ,  and,  under  instructions  from  your  of- 
fice, I  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  Joseph  Clark,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for 
the  survey  and  subdivision  into  forty-acre  lots,  of  the  Spanish  Fork,  San  Pete, 
Com  Creek,  and  Deep  Creek  reservations.  This  survey  is  now  in  progress,  but 
the  interruption  of  the  mails  by  Indians  has  prevented  me  from  receiving  any 
report  from  the  deputy  employed. 

COLORADO. 

The  extreme  limit  of  the  amount  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  Colorado 
will  not  vary  much  from  2,500,000  acres.  Of  this  amount  about  260,000  acres 
are  now  under  cultivation,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  lower  bottom 
lands  along  the  streams.  No  land  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation,  ai\d  the 
quantity  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  various  streams,  as  the  fall  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  all  the  water  can 
be  used.  Only  the  early  varieties  of  corn  can  be  raised  here,  and  that  mostly  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  No  country  can  produce  better  crops  of  small 
grain  than  Colorado.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  the  year  1864 
was  over  30  bushels.  One  field  carefully  measured,  averaged  63  bushels  per 
acre;  and  from  single  selected  acres  100  bushels  were  harvested.  Of  vegetables 
I  may  safely  say  that  the  crop,  per  acre,  of  Colorado,  is  fully  double  that  of  any 
country  I  have  ever  visited,  and  the  quality  better.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
cultivation  of  land  is  the  grasshopper.  Last  fall  the  grasshoppers  came  in  and 
destroyed  the  late  crops  and  laid  their  eggs  here,  which  hatched  this  spring,  and 
remaining  until  large  enough  to  fly,  have  destroyed  all  of  two-thirds  of  the  grain 
crop  of  the  Territory.  They  have  gone  now,  and  the  country  is  probably  rid 
of  them  for  the  coming  year  at  least.  The  farmers  here  estimate  that  if  they 
can  sf<;ure  one  crop  in  three  years  they  can  make  money.    Take  the  crops  of 
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last  year  as  an  example.    A  farmer  put  in  100  acres  of  wheat  which  harvested 
30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  lowest  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  year  was 
ten  cents  per  pound,  or  $6  per  bushel. 
30  bushels  per  acre,  at  $6 8180 

100  acres,  gross  cash $18,  000 

Cost  of  160  acres $200 

Six  yoke  of  oxen .* 600 

Four  men  six  months i 1,  800 

Water  for  irrigation 300 

Cost  of  tools 1,  000 

GontiDgencies,  say 1,  000 

Total  expenses 4,  900 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of 13, 100 

over  the  whole  cost  of  farm  and  working. 

As  this  estimate  leaves  60  acres  to  be  used  for  other  crops,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  low. 

In  addition  to  this  any  farmer  can  keep  as  many  cows  as  he  pleases  by 
herding  them  ou  the  vacant  lands,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  single  boy  to  herd 
them.  The  average  price  of  dairy  products  for  the  past  year  has  been— cheese, 
forty  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  seventy-five  cfents  per  pound ;  milk,  twenty 
cents  per  quart;  and  beef,  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  The  average  price  per 
pound  of  vegetables  has  been,  for  the  same  period — potatoes,  ten  cents ;  par- 
snips, beets,  and  carrots,  twelve  cents ;  squashes  and  pumpkins,  five  cents ; 
onions,  fifteen  cents;  cucumbers,  ^yg  cents;  cabbage,  fineen  cents,  (the  latter 
are  now  worth  fifty  cents  per  pound ;)  and  other  things  in  the  same  proportion. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  have  lived  in  this  Territory,  the  market  has  been 
overstocked  but  once,  and  that  only  on  the  single  article  of  potatoes.  I  make 
these  statements  in  order  toshow  what  inducements  Colorado  offei*s  to  farmers. 

No  fruit  has  been  raised  here  yet,  owing  to  our  farmers  not  understanding 
the  proper  method  of  irrigating  fruit  trees.  The  abundance  of  wild  fruits,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &;c.,  and  the  success  of  fruit-growing 
in  Salt  I^ke  valley,  would  indicate  that  Colorado  will  yet  succeed  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture. 

Sheep-raising  has  for  years  proved  a  success  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  but  in  the  northern  has  attracted  little  attention,  although  no  country 
could  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  One  man,  with  the  help  of  a  few  dogs, 
will  take  care  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  sheep  during  the  whole  year,  herd- 
ing in  the  mountains  during  the  summer  and  on  the  plains  in  the  winter ;  the 
sheep  will  need  no  hay,  and  will  keep  in  a  good  condition.  Cattle  will  live 
on  the  plains  through  the  year,  but  in  very  severe  weather  need  some  feed 
and  shelter. 

CLIMATB. 

The  winters  of  1861,  1862,  and  1863  were  very  mild,  there  being  but  few 
cloudy  days  and  very  little  snow ;  the  two  succeeding  winters  were  very  cold, 
the  winter  commencing  the  middle  of  October,  and  continuing  until  the  last  of 
March,  the  thermometer  indicating  on  two  different  nights  32^  below  zero, 
although  the  days  were  generally  warm  and  pleasant.  The  summers  are  dry 
and  hot  during  the  day  and  cool  at  night  on  the  plains ;  always  cool  and  pleas- 
ant in  the  mountains.  Duiing  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  light 
showers  generally  occur  every  afternoon  near  the  foot  of  and  in  the  mountains ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  rain  rarely  falls. 

This  summer,  for  the  first  time,  wheat  has  matured  on  uplands  without  irriga- 
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tioh.  The  great  drawback  to  the  settlement  of  Colorado  is  the  want  of  system 
in  the  method  of  irrigation.  At  present  each  farmer,  in  addition  to  his  other 
expenses,  has  to  dig  his  own  irrigating  ditch  of  perhaps  several  miles  in  length* 
at  a  heavy  expense.  This  confines  the  farms  to  the  low  bottoms.  An  emigrant 
generally  leaves  the  Missonri  river  early  in  the  spring  and  arrives  here  in  time 
to  make  a  crop  provided  he  could  find  a  farm  already  prepared  for  working ; 
this  he  cannot  do,  and  to  dig  the  ditch  necessary  to  irrigate  a  farm  will  con- 
sume the  whole  summer  and  take  more  money  than  most  emigrants  have. 
The  consequence  is  that  thousands  come  here,  spend  a  few  days  trying  to  get 
a  farm,  and  go  on  farther  west.  What  is  needed  to  correct  this  is  that  ditches 
be  taken  from  the  streams  in  or  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  kept  at 
as  high  an  elevation  as  possible  along  the  divides  between  streams,  thus  furnish- 
ing water  to  belts  of  land  measuring  from  one  to  over  fifty  miles  in  width ;  a 
ditch  taken  from  the  Platte  river  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  and  carried  at 
the  usual  grade,  would  be  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  opposite  Denver, 
or  at  an  elevation  sufficient  not  only  to  follow  the  crest  of  the  divide  between 
the  Platte  and  Cole  creek,  but  to  turn  back  up  and  across  Cole  creek,  and  com- 
mand the  whole  country  between  Cole  creek  and  Terrapin  creek — an  are&  of 
350,000  acres  at  least.  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  a  law  granting  the  alter- 
nate sections  of  land  irrigated  to  the  parties  building  ditches  of  the  character 
indicated,  and  doubling  the  price  of  the  remaining  land,  would  be  encouraKO- 
ment  enough  to  secure  the  capital  needed,  and  will  work  a  benefit  both  to  the 
country  and  to  the  government,  especially  as  the  land  proposed  to  be  improved 
is  now  worthless,  or  at  least  cannot  be  sold  by  the  government. 

TIMBER. 

The  mountains  of  Colorado  are,  as  a  general  thing,  well  timbered,  but  on  the 
plains  300,000  acres  will  cover  all  the  land  that  contains  any  timber,  and  on 
much  of  this  it  is  very  scattering.  Portable  saw-mills  are  moved  from  place  to 
place  in  the  pineries,  and  the  best  of  the  timber  is  culled  and  sawed.  It  has 
been  my  design  to  survey  and  bring  into  market  this  land,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  timber  that  this  system  of  operations  must  produce,  but  the  limited 
appropriations  and  the  pressing  wants  of  farmers  have  prevented. 

COAL. 

To  a  geologist  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
plains  of  Colorado  contain  coal,  and  it  has  been  found  in  enough  k)calities  to 
prove  that  that  theory  is  correct.  As  yet  very  few  coal  veins  have  been  opened 
and  worked,  and  most  of  these  are  on  lands  that  had  been  surveyed  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  coal,  so  that  the  amount  found  and  returned  by  the  surveyors 
is  comparatively  small.  In  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  stream  that  does  not 
contain  some  indications  of  coal,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  land  should  be  re- 
served as  coal  land,  and  I  have  colored  on  the  plats  only  such  land  as  is  proved 
to  contain  workable  veins  that  are  accessible. 

iBOTf. 

• 
A  small  iron  furnace  is  in  operation  on  the  Boulder,  near  Boulder  City,  work- 
ing what  is  known  as  "kidney  ore,"  which  is  found  in  beds  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  throughout  the  Territory,  and  yields  about  30  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Spathic  ore,  yielding  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  is  round  in  veins  near  Golden  City, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  Territory  that  does  not  produce  iron  in  some  workable 
form.  Rolling  mills  will  probably  be  erected  during  the  coming  year  at  Golden 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  railroad  iron  for  the  railroad  from  Golden 
City  to  Central,  and  for  use  at  the  mines.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  iron  for 
a  portion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  should  not  be  manufactured  here. 
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OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Alum,  salt,  petroleam,  gypeum,  soda,  lime,  lead,  copper,  antimonj,  zinc,  silver 
and  gold,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  But  one  saline  is  yet 
worked,  located  in  the  South  Park,  and  worked  only  in  a  small  wa}»;  price  of 
salt,  20  cents  per  pound.  Petroleum  wells  are  in  operation  near  Carson  City, 
on  Oil  creek,  producing  about  two  barrels  per  day ;  price  of  refined  oil,  $3  per 
gallon.  Other  oil  springs  are  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  are 
not  worked.  A  small  mill  for  grinding  eypsum  is  running  on  Bear  creek. 
Lead,  copper  and  antimony,  though  abundant  and  a  great  source  of  future 
wealth,  will  not  pay  for  mining  now,  and  must  wait  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

SILVER. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1864,  silver  was  discovered  on  the  high  mountains  near  the 
headwaters  of  South  Clear  creek,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  great 
altitude,  prevented  any  development  until  this  summer.  There  are  now  some 
300  miners  at  work  in  that  district,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  ore 
assays  from  $400  to  $2,000  to  the  ton  of  silver,  but  how  extensive  the  veins 
are  is  yet  to  be  determined,  though  enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  they 
are  workable.  These  veins  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  11,000  to  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  or  above  the  Jimits  of  timber,  in  a  portion  of  country  to 
which  access  is  had  only  by  a  horse  trail,  so  that  it  will  consume  the  rest  of  this 
summer  to  get  a  road  built,  and  fairly  test  the  ores  by  the  application  of 
machinery. 

GOLD. 

Gold  mining  is  almo^  at  a  stand-still ;  only  1,500  ounces  per  week  is  being 
produced  in  the  whole  mining  region  of  Colorado,  and  the  product  for  the  year 
will  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  specula- 
tion, high  prices  of  labor  and  the  Indian  war. 

The  speculations  of  last  vear  caused  an  entire  stoppage  of  all  the  old  mills  in 
order  to  introduce  new  machinery.  This  new  machinery  is  now  just  beginning 
to  arrive,  halving  been  stopped  at  the  Missouri  and  on  the  plains  by  the  Indian 
troubles,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  freight,  which  rose  during  the  winter 
to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  even  now  stands  at  15  cents.  A  few  of  the  new 
mills  are  now  in  motion,  but  at  the  present  cost  of  labor,  and  everything  else, 
they  cannot  more  than  pay  expenses.  Many  companies  are  doing  nothing ; 
some  waiting  for  better  times ;  some  waiting  for  machinery ;  some  experiment- 
ing on  new  processes,  and  some  fooling  away  their  money  by  trusting  their 
af&irs  to  ignorant  men,  and  some  who  never  intended  to  mine  outside  of  Wall 
street.  Labor  is  from  $6  to  $10  per  day;  board  $20  per  week;  hay,  in  the 
mines,  during  the  winter  was  25  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  summer  4  cents ; 
grain  of  all  kinds  from  18  to  25  cents  per  pound;  wood  from  $10  to  $20  per 
cord.     Even  at  these  prices  there  are  many  mines  which  pay  largely. 

Afler  a  mine  is  well  opened,  and  all  machinery  ready  and  in  order,  by  the 
'  stamp  mill  process,  a  ton  of  ore  can  be  mined  and  treated  for  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 
If  all  the  gold  could  be  extracted  the  profits  would  be  enormous ;  but,  in  prac- 
tice, the  stamp  mill  does  not  save,  on  an  average,  more  than,  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  assay,  making  an  ore  that  will  assay  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  worth  only 
forty  dollars,  or  but  ten  dollars  per  ton  profit  on  the  richest  ore  here.  There 
are,  perhaps,  ten  lodes  now  worked  in  the  Territory  that  contain  over  $200  in 
gold  to  the  ton,  and  these  alone  can  be  worked  now  at  a  profit.  The  number  of 
lodes  that  contain  from  $50  to  $150  per  ton  is  almost  countless,  all  of  which 
could  be  worked  with  profit  with  labor  at  $2  per  day,  or  by  any  process  that 
would  extract  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  gold.    The  first  object  can  be  ajtisinei 
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only  by  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroad  to  some  point  within  the  Territory. 
Every  hundred  miles  of  that  railroad  completed  will  add  hundreds  to  the 
lodes  that  will  be  worked,  and  when  the  whole  is  completed  there  is  not  one  of 
the  tholisands  of  lodes  in  Colorado  that  will  not  contribute  its  share  to  the 
wealth  o&  the  nation.  The  government  will  expend  this  year  on  the  Indian 
war,  and  the  protection  of  the  line  of  communication,  enough  money  to  build 
the  railroad  to  this  point,  The  railroad  would  put  an  end  to  all  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  and  add  millions  to  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The  government 
gives  to  the  railroad  companies  enough  to  build  the  road,  and  yet,  after  three 
years  of  talking,  not  one  bar  of  iron  is  laid  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

It  is  strange  that  our  people,  after  years  of  toil  and  hardships,  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  intention  of  the  railroad  companies  to  build  the  railroad,  and 
think  that  unless  the  government  itself  assumes  the  control  of  the  road  and  builds 
it,  they  may  as  well  abandon  the  country  and  return  to  the  States,  as  many 
have  already  done. 

The  question  whether  any  process  could  be  invented  which  would  save  all  the 
eold  in  the  ore  is  beine^  tested  by  every  miner  here,  and  two  processes  have 
been  introduced  which  bid  fair  to  succeed.  The  first  is  a  disintegrating  pro- 
cess by  which  the  ore  is  reduced  by  the  means* of  super- heated  steam,  and  at 
the  same  time  freed  from  sulphur.  It  ia  then  amalgamated  perfectly,  so  that 
ore  which  yielded  but  $20  per  ton,  under  stamps,  yielded  $200  per  ton,  and  an 
assay  of  the  tailings  showed  no  gold.  The  other  process  first  crushes  the  ores, 
dresses  them  with  water  until  nothing  but  the  sulphurets  remain ;  these  are 
then  smelted  with  lead  and  other  fluxes  in  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  drawn  off 
into  kettles  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  lead, 
while  the  copper  and  iron  remain  in  the  slag.  The  lead  is  then  roasted  off, 
leaving  the  gold  and  silver.  Both  these  processes  are  new  here,  and  will  have 
to  stand  the  test  of  working  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  experiments,  so  far,  indi- 
cate success;  should  they  succeed  as  well  as  it  is  hoped,  they  will  render  use- 
less much  of  the  machinery  that  has  been  brought  here,  and  revolutionize  the 
whole  system  of  mining  in  Colorado. 

CuPPBB. 

All  the  gold-bearing  ores  of  Colorado  are  sulphurets  of  copper,  and  contain 
from  10  to  35  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  At  present  the  copper  is  not  worth 
smelting,  except,  perhaps,  a  single  furnace  might  afford  to  run  on  the  local  de- 
mand. The  extraction  of  the  gold  only  prepares  the  ores  for  reduction  to  copper, 
and  as  soon  as  the  railroad  is  finished  any  amount  of  copper  can  be  smelted. 

MISCBLLANBOUH. 

A  railroad  is  projected  and  the  survey  being  made  to  connect  the  gold  mines 
of  GaJpin  county  with  the  coal  mines  and  water-powers  on  Clear  creek,  near 
Golden  City.  This  road  is  becoming  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
wood  in  the  mines.  By  it  the  ore  will  be  brought  down  to  the  coal  to  be  treated, 
and  the  coal  will  be  carried  up  to  the  mines  for  hoisting  ore.  This  road  will  be 
built  from  iron  made  here,  and  will  be  22  miles  long. 

The  overland  stage  company  are  now  engaged  in  making  a  wagon  road  from 
Prove,  in  Utah,  to  this  place  direct.  This  road  will  shorten  the  overland  route 
about  100  miles,  and  passes  through  the  finest  agricultural  portion  of  Colorado, 
and  a  part,  too,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  settled  and  which  will  need  surveys 
as  soon  as  the  road  is  opened.  In  spite  of  the  stoppage  in  the  mines  the  Terri- 
tory has  every  appearance  of  prosperity.  The  towns  are  being  built  up  with 
brick  buildings,  and  town  property  has  advanced  in  value.  Farms  begin  to 
show  the  effects  of  improved  cultivation,  and  neat  and  comfortable  farm-houses 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  first  cabins  of  the  settler. 
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Farms  are  worth  as  many  thousands  as  they  were  hundreds  two  years  ago,  and 
a  permanent  population  is  taking  the  place  of  those  who  came  here  to  make 
money  and  leave. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a  State  government  with  a  fair  prosnect  of 
success,  and  there  is  a  growing  confidence  in  the  future  welfare  of  Colorado. 
That  wealth  and  prosperity  awaits  us  there  can  be  no  duubt,  and  that  wealth 
and  prosperity  only  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  railroad. 

With  the  firm  belief  that  the  government  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  develop 
the  interests  of  this  rich  mining  country, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  PIERCE, 
Surveyor  General  of  Colorado  and  Ut^h, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office^  Washington,  D,  C. 


A. — Statement  of  the  surveys  made  under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1865. 


frame  of  deputy. 

J 

1 

1 

Cost. 

Remarks. 

16 

William  Ashler 

750 

886 

71 
17 

00 
59 

$5,325  89 
6,202  21 

Township  and  snbdivisional. 
Subdiyibional. 

17 

Hiram  Witter 

18 

A.  Z.  Sheldon 

Township. 

Statement  of  surveysmade  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30,  1862. 


"SI 

Kame  of  deputy. 

CO 

a 

-a 

1 

Cost 

Remarks. 

19 

Charles  P.  Moffett 

3 

30 

80 

$23  68 

Subdivisonal. 

B. — Statement  of  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

NaUvity. 

Whence 
appointed. 

Time  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

John  Pierce 

E.M.  Ashley-.. 

F.  J.Ebert 

R.  Fisher 

8.  M.  Moffett 

J.  K.  Ashley 

Surveyor  TOueral . 

Chief  clerk 

Draughtsman .... 
Draughtsman..  .. 
Transcribing  clerk 
Messenger 

Connecticut.. 

Ohio 

Germany ..  .. 
Rhode  Island. 
New  York.... 
Illinois 

Colorado. 
Colorado. 
Colorado. 
Colorado. 
Colorado. 
Colorado. 

Entire  year. 
Entire  year. 

9days 

8i  months.. 
9  months... 
9  months... 

$3,000  00 

1,800  00 

86  68 

1,067  93 

900  00 

375  00 

Total 

7, 179  61 
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C. — Statement  showing  the  surveys  contracted  Jbr  under  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  Jor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


Name  of  deputy. 

Style  of  work. 

la 

u 

Remarks. 

22 

Albert  Pickering 

T'p  and  subdiyiaional 
Subdiyisional 

350 
170 

$2,500 
J, 200 

In  progress. 
In  progress. 

•    23 

Willif^ni  A^Wfty 

Total 

620 

3,700 

D. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  toumships  surveyed  during  t7ie  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1865,  and  the  area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Area  in  acres. 

Remarks. 

Tojrnship. 

Range. 

1  south 

66  west.. 
66..do... 
66.. do... 
67. .do... 
67-. do... 
68..do... 
68..do... 
69.. do... 
69.. do... 
69.. do... 
70.. do... 
70.. do... 
66.. do... 
65.. do... 
66.. do... 
66..do... 
66.. do... 
66.. do... 
67. .do... 
67. .do... 
68.. do... 
68.. do... 
68.. do... 
68..do... 
69..do... 
69. .do... 
69..do... 
71. .do... 

22,9^9.90 
22,967.60 
23,014.61 
22,868.56 
22,957.08 
22,990.90 
22,875.14 
22,935.64 
23,148.61 
23,069.39 
21,985.14 
14,940.80 
23,004.31 
22,937.04 
23,034.38 
22,937.04 
23,073.84 
23,060.71 
22,993.12 
23,001.16 
23,007.05 
23,037.60 
23,012.77 
22,958.73 
22,874.66 
18,608.96 
18,639.32 
2,357.60 

Surveyed  by  Wm.  Ashley,  contract  No.  16. 

Do*"'.!?'.'*'. '.'.'.". '."-I*".. do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

4 . . do. ..... ...... 

9 . . QO ......  ...... 

3.. do...... ...... 

O . . QO ...... ...... 

3  north 

4 . . QO ......  ...... 

3.. do...... ...... 

4. .do...... ...... 

5..do...... ...... 

2.. do 

3.. do... ......... 

5.. do 

6..do...... ...... 

3.. do 

4. .do 

5. .do...... ...... 

6. .do 

Do w....do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do .-. do. 

Do do. 

Surveyed  by  Hiram  Witter,  contract  No.  17. 

Do.!Iim!m!l!!!!I!!do! 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do..-i do. 

A . . QO ...... .....a 

5 . . do ...... ...... 

6.. do...... ...... 

7. .do. ........... 

1  south 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

7  north  .......... 

Do do. 

6.. do...... ...... 

X  »  m QO ......    ...... 

Do do. 

Surveyed  by  C.  P.  Mofifett,  contract  Nc.  19. 

28  previously  rep'd. 

605,151.56 
592,131.43 

Surveyed  in  1864. 
Surveyed  in  1862  and  1863. 

Making 

1,197,282.99 

Acres  surveyed  in  Colorado. 
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P. 

SuRVBYOR  General's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  Neto  Mexico,  Attgutt  7,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion, wants,  and  resources  of  this  sui-veying  district. 

PUBLIC  surveys. 

No  public  surveys  have  been  contracted  for  or  executed  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year,  because,  chiefly,  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Indians.  # 

SYSTEM   OP   SURVEYING. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
first  session  of  the  last  Congress  empowering  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral 
Land  Office  to  change  the  system  of  surveying  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  conform  the  system  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  failed  to  become 
a  law.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  my  annual  reports  for  the  years 
1863  and  1864  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  to  again  urge  the  importance  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
The  survevor  general  of  Colorado,  in  his  annual  report  of  1864,  has  a  similar 
rc'coromendation  with  reference  to  surveys  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  and  its  tributaries.  Some  of  his  reasons  are  equally  applicable  to  all  of 
the  mountain  territories.  None  but  the  irrigable  lands  can  be  cultivated ;  none 
(»thers,  except  the  timber  and  mineral  lands,  will  be  sold,  and  therefore  none  but 
these  should  be  surveyed. 

I  have  again  to  urge  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  settlers  upon  the  public 
lands  who  reside  in  towns  or  villages  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  a  pre- 
emption or  homestead  right  to  the  lands  cultivated  by  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  town  or  village.  These  pioneers,  who  settle  upon  the  frontier  and  live  in 
constant  warfare  with  the  Indians ;  who,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  reclaim  and 
cnltivate  the  small  tracts  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hamlet  where 
their  families  are  gathered  together  for  mutual  protection,  are  justly  entitled  to 
the  consideration  and  protection  of  the  ffovemment.  I  trust  Congress  will 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  this  class  of  settlers  upon  the  public 
domain,  and  so  amend  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  as  to  protect  them 
in  their  rights. 

PRIVATE   CLAIMS. 

No  progress  has  been  made  by  this  office  during  the  past  year  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  claims  to  land  under  grants  from  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
l^Iexico.  The  claimants  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  their 
titles,  and  therefore  do  not  present  them,  considering,  probably,  that  those 
which  are  valid  are  so  without  any  investigation  or  approval  by  this  office,  or 
congressional  action  ;  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  bring  to  light  those  which  are 
doubtful  or  known  to  be  invalid. 

.1  respectfully  refer  to  that  part  of  my  annual  reports  for  the  years  1862, 
1863,  and  1864  relating  to  these  claims,  and  to  urge  that  some  action  be  taken 
in  the  premises  which  shall  result  in  their  separation  from  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  JDavid  J.  Miller,  translator  in  this  office,  has,  under  my  direction, 
translated  into  English  a  large  number  of  ancient  Spanish  manuscripts  relating 
to  these  claims. 

1  am  informed  that  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona 

passed  an  act  at  its  last  session  requiring  the  claimants  under  grants  from 

Spain  or  Mexico  to  record  their  muniments  of  title  in  the  office  of  the  recorder 

,  of  the  county  where  the  land  claimed  is  situated  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
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1866,  under  the  penalty,  in  case  of  neglect  or  failure,  of  being  debafted  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  actions  in  the  courts  of  that  Territory  for  their  posses- 
sion. This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  the  segre- 
gation of  the  valid  claims  from  the  public  lands,  so  that  settlements  and  the 
public  purveys  may  be  extended  without  danger  of  infringing  upon  private 
vested  rights. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

To  enable  me  to  act  nnderstandingly  in  contracting  for  work  in  the  field,  and 
to  fix  upon  the  initial  point  in  Arizona  for  a  meridian  and  base  line  for  that 
Territory,  I  left  Santa  F^  on  the  7th  of  January  last,  and  made  an  extensive 
reconnoissance  over  that  part  of  this  district  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  full 
report  of  which  I  made  to  your  office  in  my  letters  dated  March  13  and  May  24 
of  the  current  year,  copies  of  which,  with  immaterial  portions  omitted,  are  hereto 
annexed,  marked  A  and  B,  and  made  part  of  this  report. 

MINES  AND   MINING. 

Less  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  mines  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  during  the  past  year  than  was  expected  a  year  since.  The  hostility 
of  the  Apaches  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  mili- 
tary force  to  give  protection  to  the  miners,  have  prevented  immigration  to  the 
country  and  the  investment  of  canital.  Now  that  the  rebellion  is  at  an  end,  it 
u  hoped  that  a  sufficient  force  will  be  brought  against  these  Indians  to  conquer 
and  collect  them  upon  reservations,  and  thus  give  peace  and  security  to  the 
country  and  people. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  ascertain,  even  approximately,  what  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver  has  been  during  the  year  past.  Some  gold  has  been  obtained 
from  washings  at  the  old  and  new  placers,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Santa  F^.  The  works  erected  at  the  old  placer  some  years  since,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  quartz  of  the  Ortiz  mine,  have  not  been  in  operation  during 
the  year.  A  quartz-crushing  mill  is  now  in  process  of  erection  about  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Ortiz  mine,  near  the  new  placer,  for  the  redaction  of  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  of  that  vicinity,  many  veins  of  which  are  being  prospected  and 
ibund  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals. 

At  Las  Cruces  furnaces  for  the  reduction  of  the  argentiferous  ores  found  in 
the  Organ  mountains,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  that  place,  were  erected  last 
winter,  and  have  been  in  operation  for  several  months. 

At  Pino  Alto,  about  one  hundred  mOes  northwesterly  from  Las  Cruces,  there 
are,  I  am  informed,  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  engaged  in  mining, 
ftome  in  washing  and  others  in  reducing,  by  means  of  arrastras  worked  by 
mules,  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  many  veins  of  which,  in  addition  to  those  for- 
merly known  and  worked,  have  been  discovered  during  the  past  year. 

The  range  of  mountains  known  in  its  different  parts  as  the  Mogollon,  Sierra 
Blanca,  and  San  Francisco,  forms  a  junction  with  the  Sierra  Madre,  near  Pino 
Alto.  Both  ranges  being  mineral  bearing,  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  inter- 
section, according  to  the  theory  of  geologists,  is  a  region  most  favorable  for  the 
exhibition  of  great  mineral  wealth.  Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  and  silver 
ore,  in  other  forms,  have  been  discovered  in  that  neighborhood ;  but  none  have 
as  yet  been  worked.  Copper  mines  of  great  richness  and  extent  exist  also  in 
that  vicinity.  Two  of  tnem,  viz.,  the  Santa  Rita  and  Hanover,  have  been 
extensively  and  profitably  worked.  Iron  ore  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
yielding  a  large  percentage  of  metal,  is  also  found  near  these  mines  of  copper 
and  silver.  Tiie  Pino  Alto  or  Mimbres  mountains  are  covered  with  pine,  cedar, 
and  oak  timber,  affording  abundance  of  material  for  lumber  and  fuel,  and  timber 
for  all  purposes  connected  with  mining.  There  is  also  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water. 

If  a  strong  military  post  were  maintained  at  Pino  Alto  for  a  year  or  two 
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Bufficient  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Apache  Indiaas,  miners  would  flock  thither, 
taking  with  them  capital  and  machinery,  and  the  development  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  that  region  would  be  speedy  and  certain. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  letters  of  March  13  and 
May  24,  hereto  annexed,  concerning  the  mines*  of  Arizona.  Messrs.  Vickery  & 
Go.  passed  through  Albuquerque  in  June  last,  with  a  fine  quartz  mill,  destined 
for  the  mines  near  Prescott^  and  I  have  information  that  several  mills  have 
been  brought  to  that  Territory  from  California,  some  of  which,  I  suppose,  arc 
now  in  operation. 

Whenever  we  have  conquered  a  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  now 
making  every  part  of  that  Territory  unsafe  for  the  white  man,  labor  will  seek 
that  promising  field,  capital  and  machinery  will  follow,  and  Arizona  will  take 
her  proper  place  among  the  richest  mining  districts  of  this  continent. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  cultivable  lands  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  confined  exclusively  to 
the  valleys  of  streams,  affording  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  most  of  the  valley 
lands  are  well  adapted  to  this  system  of  cultivation,  the  surface  of  the  streams 
at  low  water  being  rarely  more  than  five  or  six  feet  below  the  common  level  of 
the  alluvial  bottom  on  either  side,  and  their  descent  is  generally  so  rapid  that 
the  water  is  easily  conducted  over  the  bordering  lands. 

The  irrigable  lands  along  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Oila  and  Colorado  rivers,  are 
extensive,  affording  facilities  for  a  wide  system  of  irrigation ;  and,  with  the  high 
prices  and  ready  market  for  all  agricultural  products,  and  the  genial  and 
healthy  climate,  offer  inducements  for  the  immigration  and  settlement  of  the 
agriculturist  not  presented  by  any  other  section  of  our  country. 

The  agricultural  products  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  include  all  the  cereals 
and  most  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  a  temperate  climate.  On  the  lower  Gila 
and  on  the  Colorado  of  the  West  cotton  and  sugar-cane  may  be  grown  with 
success.  Two  crops— one  of  wheat,  succeeded  by  one  of  com  or  beans — are 
usually  grown  by  the  Indians  inhabiting  that  region.  Land  which  has  been 
under  cultivation  and  producing  crops  annually  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
still,  with  the  very  primitive  and  slovenly  culture  of  this  country,  produces 
ffood  crops  when  sufficiently  irrigated.  It  is  against  all  rule  to  renew  the  land 
by  manuring;  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  water  used  in  irrigation  serves 
this  purpose. 

It  appears  by  the  census  report  of  1860  that  there  were  in  that  year  446,075 
bushels  of  wheat  and  710,605  btishels  of  com  produced  in  New  Mexico.  This 
includes  also  that  produced  in  what  is  now  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  Any  satisfactory  statistics  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
these  Territories  since  1860.  In  1861  and  1862  there  was  an  invasion  and 
occupation  of  portions  of  both  Territories  by  the  rebel  Texans,  which  interfered 
seriously  with  agricultural  operations  for  those  years,  l^he  Indians  have  been 
more  than  usually  troublesome.  The  volunteers  in  the  army  were  largely 
taken  from  the  agricultural  class,  thus  diminishing  the  amount  of  labor.  The 
seasons  have  been  unusually  dry.  All  of  these  causes  have  contributed  to 
diminish  production ;  and  hence,  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation, it  is  probable  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  agricultural  products. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  The 
table  lands,  and  to  some  extent  the  mountains,  are  covered  with  most  nutritious 
grasses,  afilbrding  excellent  grazing  throughout  the  year.  One  variety  of  the 
gramma  starts  with  the  summer  rains,  and  matures  during  the  rainy  season — 
in  July  and  August — and  is  cured  as  hay  by  the  sun  and  wind  of  early 
autumn.  This  variety  bears  a  large  amount  of  seed,  and  furnishes  excellent 
grazing,  equal  almost  to  grain  with  hay.  The  blue  or  black  gramma  grows  in 
bunches,  the  lower  joints  of  which  remain  green  throughout  the  year.    This 
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variety,  for  a  winter  grass,  is  more  higHy  valued  than  that  described  above  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  further  north  than  about  latitude  35°.  In  south- 
western Arizona  there  is  a  grass  called  the  ''  galleta,"  which  is  highly  prized. 
Its  habits  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  black  gramma,  though  uulike  in 
appearance,  its  leavers  being  broader  and  the  stalk  much  larger.  This  grass  I 
have  never  seen  north  of  latitude  34°.  There  are  also  other  grasses,  among 
them  the  "  saraton,"  a  coarse  grass,  found  upon  the  low  bottoms  ?nd  iu  wet 
places ;  the  buffalo  grass,  upon  the  plains,  and  the  bunch  grass  of  the  moun- 
tains— the  two  latter  excellent  in  their  season.  There  are  no  flies  or  mosquitoes 
to  annoy  the  herds,  and  disease  is  almost  unknown. 

There  is  water  during  some  portion  .of  the  year,  at  convenient  distances  ;  so. 
that  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  these  Territories  may  be  pastured  whenever 
the  Indians  are  disposed  of,  so  that  flocks  and  herds  may  be  kept  with  safety. 

TIMBER. 

Along  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the  streams  there  is  sufficient  timber 
for  fuel  and  for  other  purposes  of  domestic  use.  All  stock  being  herded,  it  is 
not  customary  to  fence  the  cultivated  lands ;  hence  little  timber  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  timber  on  the  low  grounds  along  the  large  streams  is  chiefly 
cotton-wood  and  willow,  and  upon  the  mountains  pine,  fir,  cedar,  a  scrubby  oak, 
and  aspen.  The  pinon — a  low  variety  of  the  pitch-pine,  bearing  an  edible 
nut — the  cedar,  and  a  variety  of  the  live  oak,  grow  upon  the  lower  mountain 
slopes  and  upon  the  table  lands,  in  many  places  forming  dense  forests.  South 
of  latitude  35^,  on  the  dry  lands  near  the  streams,  and  on  the  lower  tablelands, 
the  mesquit — a  variety  of  the  acacia — forms  in  many  localities  the  principal 
growth,  and  furnishes  an  abnndance  of  the  best  of  fuel,  the  roots  as  well  as 
the  tree  being  used  for  that  purpose.  Along  the  mountain  streams,  and 
especially  along  those  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  district,  the  walnut, 
ash,  hackberry,  box-elder,  cherry,  cottonwood,  and  willow  coniititute  the  prin- 
cipal growth,  the  trees  in  places  attaining  sufficient  size  to  be  sawed  into 
lumber. 

As  a  rule,  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  timbered,  some  of 
them  sparsely,  but  others,  for  considerable  areas,  are  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  many  of  the  isolated  mountains 
in  western  Arizona,  in  the  region  south  of  the  Gila  river,  and  in  some  of  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Eio  Grande,  south  of  latitude  35^. 

MISCBLLANEOrs. 

I  have  received  no  communication  of  any  character  from  Hon.  Levi  Bashford, 
hite  surveyor  general  of  Arizona,  since  that  Territory  was  annexed  to  this  dis- 
trict. I  cannot  learn  that  he  entered  into  any  contracts  or  performed  any  act 
as  surveyor  general  requiring  the  attention  of  this  office. 

Nothing  further  has  oeen  done  with  the  suspended  surveys  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Means,  noticed  in  fomier  reports. 

There  having  been  no  additional  surveys  of  the  public  lands  executed  in  this 
district  since  my  last  annual  report,  I  do  not  accompany  this  report  with  a  map. 
The  several  documents  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows,  viz  : 
A. — Letter  of  March  13,  1865,  report  in  part  of  exploration  west  of  the  Ria 
Grande. 

B. — ^Letter  of  May  24, 1865,  conclusion  of  report  of  exploration. 
G. — Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867.. 
D. — Amount  of  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  CLARK, 
Surveyor  General  of  New  Mexico  and  Afizona^ 
Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Commisiioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washingtont  IX  CL 
8  I    . 
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Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizonatfor  tlu  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


ON  SALARY  ACCOUNT. 


Compensation  of— 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

Surveyor  general 

Translator 

Draughtsman 

$3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,750  00 

Compensation  fixed  by  organic  act  of  July  22,  1854. 
To  perform  also  the  duties  of  chief  clerk. 
To  De  also  computer  of  surveys. 

Total 

6,750  00 

ON  SCRTEYINO  AND  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 


Object  of  appropriation. 


For  public  surveys,  continuing  survey  of  base,  meridian,  township,  and  sub- 
divisional  lines  in  New  Mexico 

For  public  surveys,  continuing  survey  of  base,  meridian,  township,  and  sub« 
divisional  lines  in  Arizona , 

For  fuel,  office  rent,  stationery  and  incidental  expenses 

For  messenger  and  watchman , 

Total ' 


Amount. 


$7,500  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 


18,700  00 


JOHN  A.  CLARK,  Surveyor  General. 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  F4,  New  Mexico,  August  7, 1865. 


TuBAC,  Arizona,  March  13,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  left  Santa  F^  on  the  7th  ot  January  in  the  stage  for  Las  Gruces,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  expecting  to  proceed  thence  on  the 
16th,  by  way  of  Fort  Bowie  and  Fort  Goodwin,  to  this  place;  but  Major  S.  0. 
Staples,  paymaster  United  States  army,  (who  had  kindly  invited  me  to  join 
his  party,  and  under  whose  protection  I  proposed  to  travel,)  was  unavoidably 
detained,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  leave  Las  Cruces  until  the  first  of  February, 
on  which  day  we  took  our  departure  with  an  escort  of  sixteen  cavalry,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Cnmmings,  sixty  miles,  on  the  road  to  Tucson,  where  we  re- 
mained four  days,  detained  partly  by  a  snow*storm  which  lasted  two  days  and 
nights.  This  post  is  situated  at  Cook's  spring,  a  noted  place  at  the  mouth  of 
Cook's  canon,  on  the  east  side  of  a  low  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  east- 
em  rim  of  the  basin  and  valley  of  the  Mimbres  river  and  Lake  Guzman,  and 
which  connects,  on  the  north  and  southwest,  with  the  Sierra  Madre. 

Leaving  Fort  Cummings  on  the  8th  of  February,  we  proceeded  west,  still 
along  the  old  overland  mail  route,  to  Fort  Bowie,  otie  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  14th.  Remaining  over  the  15th,  on  the  16th  we  left 
Fort  Bowie.  Retracing  our  route  eighteen  miles  to  the  San  Simon,  (Santo 
Domingo  on  the  map  /)  thence  our  route  was  down  that  valley  northwesterly 
sixty  miles  to  the  Gila  river;  thence  down  the  Gila  a  little  more  to  the  wes 
thirty  miles  to  a  point  opposite  Fort  Goodwin ;  thence  southwesterly  up  the 
valley  of  the  Tularoso,  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  fort,  which  we  reached  on 
the  21st,  and  remained  there  until  the  27th.  I  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
post  by  rain  and  snow  and  the  impassable  condition  of  the  whole  country  there. 
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abouts  during  my  stay,  and  could  not  for  that  reason  examine  the  country  in  tliat 
neighborhood,  as  I  intended. 

We  left  Fort  Goodwin,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Fort  Bowie.  Re- 
maining over  one  day,  we  proceeded  thence,  by  the  old  Tucson  road,  to  a  point 
sixteen  miles  from  Tucson;  thence  tuniing  to  the  left,  continuing  nearly  west, 
we  crossed  the  Santa  Cruz  river  about  a  mile  above  the  old  mission  and  church 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac;  thence  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  on  the 
west  side,  arrived  here  yesterday ;  distance  from  Fort  Bowie  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

Excepting  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mimbres,  the  Gila,  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa 
Cruz,  I  have  hardly  seen  an  acre  of  arable  land  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
valley  of  the  Mimbres  I  described  in  the  report  of  my  reconnoissance  iti  1863. 
The  Gila  river  leaves  a  canon  about  twenty-five  miles  above  where  I  first  saw 
it  on  my  way  to  Fort  Goodwin,  and  runs  in  an  open  valley  for  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  where  it  again  cafions  for  many  miles 
through  the  Pinaleuo  mountains.  The  Gila  here  is  a  fine  bold-running  stream, 
afibrding  sufficient  water  through  the  year  to  irrigate  the  rich  bottom  lands  bor- 
dering it.  A  short  distance  below  the  head  of  this  open  valley  and  extending 
along  the  Gila  for  several  miles  are  the  ruins  of  ari  old  pueblo  and  irrigating 
canals  still  traceable.  Broken  pottery  is  scattered  over  the  ground  amid  these 
ruins,  and  also  in  many  places  below,  indicating  that  the  vaHey  was  once  densely 
populated  by  a  people  who  resided  in  houses  and  possessed  some  of  the  arts  of 
civilization.  The  timber  consists  of  cottonwood  along  the  stream  and  on  the 
low  grounds,  and  of  mcsquit  on  the  uplands  extending  to  the  mesa.  Upon  the 
mountains  south  there  is  cedar,  and,  it  is  said,  also  pine  in  the  ravines.  The 
Burro  mountains  above  the  San  Simon  and  Mount  Graham,  San  Marcial  and 
Mount  Tumbull,  bound  this  valley  on  the  south  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
distant ;  on  the  north  there  appears  to  be  a  continuous  range  of  mountains  parallel 
with  the  river,  the  foot-hills  approaching  very  near  it. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the  Apaches  of  Arizona  upon 
a  reserve  on  the  Gila  river.  If  this  should  be  the  final  determination  of  the 
Interior  Department,  no  more  central  point  nor  more  suitable  place  could  be 
selected  than  this  valley,  making  the  east  ]joundary  of  the  reservation  the  foot 
of  the  canon  above  Pueblo  Viejo,  and  extending  down  the  river  as  far  as  neces- 
sary to  include  sufficient  arable  land  for  their  use. 

Fort  Goodwin  is  situated  in  about  latitude  33°  10' and  longitude  110*  on  the 
Tularoso,  a  small  stream  rising  in  a  fine  spring  about  half  a  mile  above  the  post 
and  sinking  before  it  reaches  the  Gila,  about  three  miles  distant.  It  is  favorably 
situated  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the  Apaches.  Fort  Bowie  is  situated  in 
a  pass  of  the  Chiricahua  mountains,  in  about  latitude  32<^  10'  and  longitude  109^ 
25'.  There  is  here  a  fine  spring  of  water  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  post,  which, 
however,  sinks  aft^r  running  a  few  yards. 

The  San  Pedro,  which  I  crossed  sixty  miles  west  of  Fort  Bowie,  is  a  stream 
about  twenty  links  wide,  rapid  and  now  of  considerable  depth,  but  in  the  dry 
season  of  course  much  diminished  in  size.  It  runs  in  a  deep  valley  east  of  and 
parallel  with  the  Santa  Catarina  range  of  mountains.  The  alluvial  bottoms  bor- 
dering this  stream  are  dry  and  average  about  one  mile  in  width,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  could  be 'cultivated.  The  mesas  east  and  west  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  gramma  grass,  affording  excellent  pasturage  throughout  the  year, 
rendering  this  one  of  the  best  stock-growing  regions  I  have  seen — the  San  Pedro 
furnishing  at  all  seasons  sufficient  water  for  stock.  The  only  timber  along  the 
San  Pedro  at  and  near  the  crossing  is  mesquit,  which  is  sufficient  for  fuel.  It 
is  said  that  as  the  stream  approaches  the  Gila  it  is  better  timbered,  having  cotton- 
wood  and  some  ash  and  walnut,  and  that  near  the  Sonora  line  there  is  also 
pottonwood. 

The  Santa  Cmz  river  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  now  a  fine  stream,  of  fifteen 
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links  wide,  ninning  in  a  wide  valley  well  timbered  with  mesqait  and  Bome  Cot- 
tonwood. The  mesquit  is  here  larger  than  1  have  seen  it  elsewhere,  resembling 
a  forest  of  scrubbj  oak  in  winter.  The  stream  afiFords  but  little  water  dunng 
ihe  dry  season  below  Tubac,  but  it  is  said  that  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  mature 
without  irrigation  along  the  valley,  and  that  water  for  stock,  &c.,  can  everywhere 
be  easily  procured  by  digging  a  few  feet  in  or  near  the  dry  channel.  This  val- 
ley from  Tucson  to  the  Sonora  line  contains  a  large  amount  of  excellent  land 
for  settlement  and  cultivation.  I  noticed  on  the  way  from  San  Xavier  many 
abandoned  ranchoa — the  rancheros  having  been  driven  away  and  their  improve- 
ments destroyed  by  the  Apaches.  At  one  ranch  were  the  graves  of  seven  of 
these  unfortunates,  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Tubac  is  an  old  Mexican  town,  said  to  have  been  a  Pima  village  when  the 
Spaniards  first  came  to  this  country,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Jesuits 
as  an  appendage  to  their  mission  of  Tumacacori  about  three  miles  above.  The 
church  at  this  old  missiou  is  still  standing,  but  somewhat  dilapidated  by  time. 
Tubac  was  entirely  abandoned  in  1861,  after  the  protection  of  our  troops  was 
withdrawn,  and  there  are  now  but  five  or  six  Mexican  families  here.  The 
place  is  now  garrisoned  by  one  company  of  California  volunteers,  afi'ording 
Bome  protection  to  the  miners  in  the  \ncinity. 

The  whole  of  our  Territory  south  of  the  Gila  river,  except  the  valleys  I  have 
described  and  a  few  other  unimportant  ones,  is  an  elevated  table-lai)d>  inter- 
sected by  mountain  ranges  trending  almost  uniformly  to  the  northwest  and 
southeast,  with  low  passes  through  them,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  iso- 
lated mountains,  rising  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and  other  metals  and  minerals, 
are  found  in  all  these  mountain  ranges  which  have  been  explored,  and  undoubt- 
edly some  of  them  may  be  found  in  each  separate  mountain  throughout  this 
extensive  region. 

♦  «  •  .      •  4c  •  • 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona,  as 
also  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  Indians.  It  is  not  safe 
anywhere  throughout  this  vast  region  for  individuals  or  small  parties  to  travel 
or  to  attempt  to  work  the  mines.  The  Apaches  may  be  met  at  any  moment : 
they  have  no  abiding  place,  but  roati  about,  in  small  parties,  from  one  fastness 
in  the  mountains  to  another,  and,  whenever  they  are  in  sufficient  force  and  can 
take  our  people  at  advantage,  they  attack,  and  the  weaker  party  falls. 

While  at  Las  Oruces  I  employed  a  portion  of  my  time  in  examining  the 
records  of  Dona  Ana  county,  and  in  questioning  parties  who  were  best  in- 
formed, for  the  purpose  of  aacertaining  the  extent  and  validity  of  claims  to 
land,  under  grants  from  the  republic  of  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
below  Fort  Craig..  I  made  copious  notes  of  the  information  gathered  from 
these  sources,  all  of  which  I  sent  by  mail  to  Santa  Fd.  On  my  return  I  will 
forward  to  your  office  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  I  have  also  made  inquiries 
here  of  old  residents  informed  upon  this  subject,  and  am  surprised  to  find  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  is  claimed 
under  grants  from  Spain  or  Mexico.  The  legislature  of  this  Territory  has 
passed  a  law  requiring  all  claims  to  land  under  grants  from  Spain  or  Mexico  to 
be  recorded,  within  the  present  year,  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county 
where  the  land  claimed  is  situated ;  in  default  of  which  claimants  are  debarred 
the  privilege  of  maintaining  actions  for  their  possession  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
this  Territory.  This  will  probably  bring  to  light  all  of  these  claims,  and  it 
will  then  be  possible  to  determine  approximately  how  much  of  the  land  in  this 
region  is  public  domain. 

Until  the  Indians  are  disposed  of  I  shall  enter  into  no  contracts  for  surveying 
the  public  lands  in  any  pprtion  of  this  district  south  of  the  Gila. 

I  leave  here  on  the  16th  instant  for  Fresco U,  and  expect  to  go  thence 
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directly  to  Santa  F^,  hoping  to  arrive  at  tbe  latter  place  from  1st  to  15th  May. 
This  reconnoissance  is  occupying  more  time  tlian  I  anticipated,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  move  more  rapidly.  I  can  only  travel  with  a  strong  escort,  and 
therefore  remain  with  Major  Staples,  who  goes  from  here  to  pay  the  troops  at 
Fort  Whipple,  near  Prescott,  and  thence  to  Los  Finos,  on,  the  Bio  Grande. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  CLARK, 
Surveyor  General^  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Com.  of  ike  Gen.  Land  Office,  Washington  City^  D.  C, 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  May  24,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  my  letter  to  your  office  from  Tubac,  dated  13th  March  last,  I  gave 
you  some  account  of  my  journey  and  of  the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  I  had  passed  up  to  that  date.  On  the  14th  of  March,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Locke,  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mining  Company,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  I 
visited  the  Cerro  Colorado  mines,  about  twenty-one  miles  westwardly  from 
Tubac.  M.  0.  Davidson,  esq.,  superintendent,  kindly  furnished  me  with 
every  facility  for  examining  the  mines  and  works,  and  gave  me  all  the^informa- 
tion  aslced  concerning  them.  The  Arizona  Mining  Company,  the  owners  of 
these  mines,  are  erecting  reduction  works  here,  and  will  soon  be  in  readiness  to 
commence  reducing  the  rich  ores  of  the  Heintzelman  and  numerous  other  veins 
in  this  vicinity.  The  Enriguetta  Mining  Company,  under  the  same  superin- 
tendence, are  also  erecting  works  at  the  Enriguetta  mines,  about  thirteen  miles 
southwest  from  the  Qerro  Colorado.  I  was  shown  some  very  rich  ores  from 
these  mines,  but  did  not  visit  them.  The  superintendent  has  had  a  telegraph 
line  erected,  connecting  these  two  mining  haciendas — the  first  and  only  line  of 
telegraph  in  that  Territory :  there  is  none  in  New  Mexico. 

I  returned  to  Tubac  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  16th  left  that  place  for  Prescott. 
My  route  was  down  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  retracing  the  way  travelled 
to  Tubac  to  a  point  about  two  miles  above  the  San  Xavier  church,  thence  con- 
tinuing down  the  valley  at  two  miles  the  old  mission  and  church  of  8kn 
Xavier.  This  church,  which  has  so  often  been  described  in  official  reports  and 
journals  of  travellers,  begins  to  show  signs  of  neglect  and  decay.  Built  of 
brick,  with  arched  roof,  covered  with  cement,  and  without  a  beam  or  stick  of 
timber,  the  Jesuits  intended  it  as  a  monument,  to  last  for  all  time,  of  their 
energy,  skill,  and  religious  zeal.  Considering  tl^t  it  has  remained  in  the  un- 
skilful hands  of  the  Papago  Indians  for  nearly  a  century,  it  is  in  a  most  re- 
markable state  of  preservation ;  but  now  the  cement  begins  to  fall  from  the 
walls,  and  the  arched  roof  is  cracked  so  as  to  admit  the  rain,  and,  unless 
repaired,  it  will  soon  be  in  ruins.  Around  the  church  there  is  a  considerable 
town  of  Papago  Indians,  who  cultivate  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
seem  to  be  prosperous  and  happy. 

Still  following  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  I  reached  Tucson,  nine  miles 
from  San  Xavier.  There  is  little  cultivation  after  leaving  the  Papago  fields 
until  we  reach  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Tucson.  Fear  of  the  Indians 
prevents  settlements  outside  of  the  town.  I  noticed  many  vacant  buildings  in 
Tucson  :  evidently  the  place  is  not  flourishing.  From  Tucson  my  route  was 
still  down  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  At  about  seven  miles  from  Tucson 
the  water  disappears  from  the  river,  and  from  here  to  its  junction  with  the  Gila 
below  the  Pima  villages,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  there  is  no  water  in  its 
bed.  Eighteen  miles  from  Tucson  1  finally  left  this  valley,  the  road  diverging 
towards  the  east,  but  continuing  in  nearly  a  northwest  direction  to  the  Gila 
river,  which  I  reached  at  Sacation  station,  eighty-seven  miles  from  Tucson  and 
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eleven  and  a  half  miles  above  Casa  Blanca ;  Ibence  diverging  a  little  towards 
the  Bonth  from  the  river,  mj  course  for  twenty-three  miles,  to  Maricopa  Wells, 
was  nearly  west.  Here  I  left  the  old  overland  mail  route,  which  1  had  fol- 
lowed from  Tucson,  and  took  the  trail  for  Frescott,  which  runs  nearly  north,  six 
miles,  to  the  Gila  river.  I  found  the  river  very  high,  but,  fortunately,  some 
parties  at  Wickenburg  had  built  and  sent  down  a  small  boat,  in  which  we 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  wagons  and  baggage ;  the  horses  and  mules  swam 
safely  over*  From  the  crossing  we  proceeded  down  the  river,  twenty  miles,  to 
the  Rio  Salado— a  beautiful  stream,  clear  and  rapid,  now  about  ten  chains  in 
width.  The  boat  in  which  we  crosi^ed  the  Gila  was  brought  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Salado  and  up  that  river  about  twenty  chains  to  the  point  of 
crossing,  and  we  crossed  safely  our  wagons  and  baggage  without  much  detention. 
Immediately  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Salado,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gila,  there  is  a  conical  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  which  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  making  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 
under  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  established  a  corner  "  to 
mark  the  mouth  of  Salt  river."  I  visited  this  monument,  and  found  it  com- 
pactly built  of  stone,  circular,  about  eight  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  four  feet 
at  the  top,  and  eight  feet  high,  with  a  post,  four  inches  in  diameter,  projecting 
from  the  centre  of  the  top  about  six  feet,  upon  which  is  marked — 

'•  United  States  and  Mexican  boundary  survey,  1851.  This  monument  erected, 
in.  1851,  to  mark  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers. 

"A.  B.GRAY,  U.  S.  Surveyor." 

The  hill  upon  which  this  monument  is  erected  is  in  fact  a  part  of  a  short 
mountain  range  wtich  extends  southeasterly  from  this  point,  called  the  Sierra 
de  la  Estrella,  but  is  separated  therefrom  by  a  narrow  valley.  It  is  a  mass  of 
igneous  rocks,  and  forms  of  itself  a  remarkable  landmark ;  and,  being  situated 
immediately  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Salado  or  Salt  river,  the  geographical 
position  of  which  has  been  determined,*  and,  with  respect  to  the  arable  lands 
of  Arizona,  being  very  central,  I  have  selected  it  as  the  initial  point  for  the 
meridian  of  that  Territory,  subject  to  your  approval. 

From  the  crossing  of  the  Salado  my  route  was  nearly  northwest.  At  three 
miles  crossed  the  Agua  Fria,  now  dry,  the  bed  of  which  is  fully  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  showing  that  occasionally  great  floods  sweep  down  from  the  mountains 
through  its  channel.  At  about  forty-two  miles  reached  the  Hassayampa  river. 
This  is  now  a  fine  running  stream,  but  at  this  point  is  usually  dry ;  peimenant 
water  is  found  about  three  miles  above.  From  this  point  I  followed  up  the 
bed  of  the  river  about  ten  miles,  the  stream  for  most  of  that  distance  running  in 
a  ca&on.  At  twelve  miles,  or  fifty-four  miles  from  the  crossing  of  Salt  river,  I 
reached  the  new  mining  town  of  Wickenburg.  At  this  place  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  there  are  in  operation  over  fifty  arrastras  for  reducing  gold-bearing 
quartz,  with  a  working  capacity  of  about  sixty  tons  per  week.  The  quartz 
being  worked  here  is  from  the  "Vulture"  lode,  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
southwesterly  from  the  town.  I  remained  over  one  day  here,  and  visited  this 
very  remarkable  lode.  The  vein  or  deposit  is  of  a  light-colored  gold-bearing 
quartz.  At  what  seems  to  be  the  central  point,  for  a  distance  northwesterly 
and^southeasterly  of  three  hundred  feet  or  more,  it  is  a  hill  or  dike  of  quartz 
fully  fifty  feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
across  at  the  base.  The  vein  extends  northwardly  and  southerly  from  this  hill 
for  a  considerable  distance,  cropping  out  in  places,  and,  wherever  worked,  has 
been  found  equally  rich  with  the  central  deposit,  but  it  is  nowhere  ascertained 
to  be  as  broad  as  here.    Many  specimens  very  rich  in  gold  were  shown  me 

*  Note. — The  geog^pbical  position  of  the  monumont  referred  to,  as  ascertained  bj  Major 
W.  H.  Emory,  U.  S.  Top.  Engs.,  is,  latitude  33°  22'  57'',  longitude  llii^  15'  46". 
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taken  from  this  Tein,  and  I  broke  off  from  different  places  on  tlie  bill  pieces  of 
qaartz  showing  particles  of  gold.  It  is  estimated  by  the  parties  interested  that 
the  quartz  in  the  entire  Eill  and  for  an  indefinite  distance  below  will  yield  at 
least  fifty  dollars  per  ton  of  gold.  Other  veins  near  and  parallel  with  the  great 
vein  are  found,  also  rich  in  gold.  Traces  of  silver  and  copper  are  found  in  all 
these  veins. 

Wickcnburg  contains  a  population  of  two  to  three  hundred  persons,  nearly 
all  engaged  in  mining.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hassayampa 
river,  which,  at  this  point  is  usually  dry,  but  an  abundance  of  excellent  water 
is  found  by  digging. 

My  route  was  still  up  the  bed  of  the  Hassayampa  from  Wickcnburg  for  ten 
miles,  thence  leaving  it,  but  continuing  about  the  same  course  northwest  eight 
miles,  reached  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  referred  to  in  my  letter  of 
September  24,  1863,  as  having  trpon  its  summit  the  very  rich  placer,  worked 
then  by  Mr.  Jack  Swilling.  This  placer  has  sinc^  been  exhausted  and  abandoned. 
The  town  of  Weaver  is  situated  at  the  foot*  of  this  mountain,  about  two  miles 
east  from  this  point.  My  route  from  this  point  was  about  due  north  for  forty 
five  miles,  thence,  describing  nearly  a  semicircle  to  the  eastward, .around  Granite 
mountain,  I  reached  Prescott  on  the  8th  of  April. 

I  remained  at  Prescott  and  in  that  vicinity  seventeen  days,  the  most  of  my 
time  being  occupied  in  examinations  of  the  mines.    Much  less  has  been  accom- 

?li8hed  in  the  development  of  these  mines  since  my  visit  in  1863  than  I  expected. 
^he  want  of  sufficient  protection  against  the  hostile  Indians,  scarcity  and  ex- 
orbitant price  of  food  and  of  ^ery  thing  required  by  the  miner,  scarcity  of  water 
to  wash  gold  from  the  placers,  and  absence  of  machinery  to  reduce  the  gold-bearing 
quartz  and  the  silver  and  copper  ores,  have  operated  to  retard  the  settlement 
of  this  portion  of  Arizona. 

I  visited  many  lodes  of  gold-bearing  quartz  and  of  silver  and  copper  ore  in  the 
"Hassayampa,"  *' Quartz  Mountain,"  "Walker"  and  "Turkey  Creek"  mining 
districts,  and  have  examined  specimens  of  quartz  and  ores  taken  from  not  less 
tban  fifty  different  localities ;  a  majority  of  these  specimens  were  of  gold-bear- 
ing quartz.  Many  of  them,  upon  being  broken,  exhibited  gold,  and  others,  when 
powaered  and  washed,  produced  a  good  result  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  ores  I 
did  not  see  assayed  or  tested  in  any  manner,  but  was  informed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Borger,  assayer,  at  Prescott,  that  the  "Benedict,"  "Goodwin,"  and  many  other 
veins  are  exceedingly  rich  in  silver^  many  of  them  yielding  also  a  good  per- 
centage of  gold, 

Prescott,  the  present  seat  of  government  of  Arizona,  is  located  on  Granite 
creek,  immediately  opposite  the  point  where  I  made  my  camp  in  1863.  The 
town  consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  mostly  built  of  hewn  logs.  The  streets 
are  regularly  laid  out.  The  site  for  a  town  is  well  selected.  The  ground  from  the 
creek  has  a  gradual  ascent  towards  the  southwest  sufficient  for  drainage.  An 
abundance  of  excellent  water  is  obtained  by  digging,  and  timber,  for  building 
purposes,  of  the  beet  quality,  and  for  fuel,  surrounds  the  town.  It  is  of  easy 
access,  both  from  the  east  and  west,  by  good  natural  roads,  and,  if  the  seat  of 
government  remains  here,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  a  consider- 
able town. 

The  people  in  this  vicinity,  in  May,  1864,  met  together  and  selected  this  town- 
site  and  elected  three  commissioners  "  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  general 
government  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  in  the  laying  out,  appraise- 
ment, and  dispoaition  of  the  lots,  in  accordance  with  the  said  act  of  Congress," 
referring  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  entitled  "An  act  for  in- 
creasing the  revenue  by  reservation  and  sale  of  town-sites  on  public  land."  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  record  kept  by  these  commissioners  of  their  proceedings. 
Judge  Brooks,  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  treasurer  of  the  board,  promised 
to  send  me  also  a  copy  of  the  plat  of  the  town.    When  I  receive  the  plat  I  will 
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forward  copies  of  tie  whole  to  jour  office,  with  Buch  BuggeBtions  and  recommend- 
atioiiB  as  the  case  shall  seem  to  require. 

Fort  Whipple  is  situated  about  one  mile  below  Prescott,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Granite  creek.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  convenient  two-company  post,  with  corrals, 
quarters,  &c.,  quite  complete.  One  company  of  New  Mexican  volunteers  and 
onecompfMy  5tn  United  States  infantry  are  stationed  here,  Captain  John  Thomp- 
son, 1st  New  Mexico  volunteers,  commanding. 

I  left  Prescott  on  25th  April  for  Santa  .Fe,  via  Fort  Wingate  and  Los  Pinos. 
I  followed  almost  precisely  the  same  track  made  by  me  in  1863,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles,  to  the  Whipple  or  Beale  road,  and  thence  by  that  road — which  I 
also  followed  in  1863 — to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  to  Santa  F^,  where  I  arrived 
on  the  19th  instant,  as  I  advised  you  by  letter  of  that  date. 

In  former  letters  and  reports  to  your  office  I  have  freely  given  my  opinion  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona.  In  my  late  tour  I  have  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  ever  before  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  these  mineral  resources,  and  am 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  to  retract  of  all  I  have  written 
upon  the  subject.  Labor,  capital,  and  machinery  are  only  required  to  be  prop- 
erly applied  to  prove  to  the  world  that  I  have  rather  underestimated  than  over* 
stated  the  number  and  great  richness  of  these  mines. 

The  general  impression  with  regard  to  Arizona  is,  that  it  is  a  region  made  up 
of  arid  deserts,  covered  with  an  endless  variety  of  cactus  and  other  thorny  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  barren  rocky  mountains.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  is 
true  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  over  which  the  old  overland  mail 
route  passes ;  it  is  also  true  of  a  good  part  of  the  route  over  which  the  Beale  or 
Whipple  road  passes ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole. 

The  valleys  of  the  Gila,  Salado,  San  Francisco,  and  Colorado  rivers,  with  their 
affluents,  under  proper  culture,  would  produce  bread  for  more  than  two  millions 
of  people.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  almost  without  limit,  may  be  pastured 
upon  the  plains  and  mountains  during  the  entire  year,  so  that  there  is  never  any 
necessity  for  providing  food  for  stock  not  in  use;  nature  does  this  abundantly. 
Nearly  all  of  the  arable  land  therefore,  may  be  cultivated  to  produce  food  for 
^men.  I  estimate  the  irrigable  land  of  Arizona  at  not  less  than  one  million  acres. 
Upon  at  least  one-third  of  it  two  crops  each  year  may  be  grown,  viz:  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  barley,  to  be  succeeded  by  com,  beans,  &c.  A  very  large  portion  of 
these  lands  wUl  grow  cotton  and  sugar-cane.  In  cultivating  the  landn  along 
the  Colorado,  Gila,  and  Salado  rivers,  it  will  require  the  united. action  of  many 
persons  or  large  capital  to  dig  the  necessary  canals  and  erect  the  dams  to  divert 
the  water  from  the  beds  of  these  risers.  Co-operation  in  these  matters  will  of 
course  follow  the  settlement  of  the  valleys,  and,  as  there  shall  be  demand  in  the 
adjacent  mines  for  their  wheat  and  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  the  farmers 
will  use  the  necessary  means  to  supply  it. 

The  Indians,  except  the  Pueblos,  throughout  tho  Territory  are  at  open  war 

with  us,  rendering  it  unsafe  for  single  persons  or  small  parties  to  travel,  and 

I  equally  unsafe  for  farmers  and  miners  to  pursue  their  avocations  unless  in  num- 

I  bers  sufficient  to  meet  and  fight  them.     Stock  cannot  safely  be  left  at  large  an 

hour  without  a  guard.     Indeed  there  is  little  stock  left  to  the  people ;  the  Indians 

have  stolen  nearly  all  that  has  been  taken  to  the  country. 

General  Mason  has  been  ordered  to  the  Territory,  with  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men,  and  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  present  year  he  will  chastise  and 
subdue  the  Indians,  and  give  such  protection  to  the  country  as  that  peaceful  immi- 
grants may  be  attracted  thitherward,  and  the  resources  of  the  Territory  be  de* 
veloped. 

I  am,  ve^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  CLAR^, 
Surveyor  General  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 

Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  Washington  Citi/,  D.  C. 
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G. 

Annual  report   of  the   United  States   surveyor  general  for   California  and 

Nevada,  1864-'65. 

Unitbd  States  Surveyor  General's  Offvb, 

San  Francisco,  California,  September  15,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  department,  I  herewith 
submit  my  annual  report,  in  dnplicate,  in  reference  to  the  surveys  executed  in 
the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  other  operations  of  this  office,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

I  also  forward  statements  of  the  business  appertaining  to  this  surveying 
department,  to  accompany  the  report,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  during  the  year  1864-'65. 

B.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  Galifomia  and  Nevada, 
to  June  30,  1865. 

C. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  and 
private  land -claims  in  Galifomia  and  Nevada,  1864-'65. 

D. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  the  compensation  of  surveyor 
general  and  clerks,*  1864-'65. 

E. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office  and  other  inci^ 
dental  expenses,  I864-'65.  v. 

F. — Statement  of  field-notes  of  public  surveys  sent  to  Washington  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

G. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  &:c.,  relative  to  private 
land  claims,  to  accompany  plats  for  patent,  compiled  for  transmission  to  the 
department  at  Washington,  1864-65. 

H. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  office,  1864-'65. 

I. — Statement  of  examinations  and  reports  made  to  the  department  for  patent, 
of  all  subdivisional  surveys  heretofore  pre-empted  or  selected,  under  act  of 
Congress  in  relation  thereto. 

K. — Statement .  showing  the  number  and  present  condition  of  surveys   of* 
private  land  claims,  under  instructions  from  this  office,  1864-^65. 

L. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Califoruia  and  Nevada,  1864-^65. 

M. — Estimate  for  surveying  service  in  California  and  Nevada,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

In  addition  to  the  office- work,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statements,  the 
employes  have  been  engaged  in  the  following  duties,  viz  : 

1.  Copying  the  correspondence  of  this  office. 

2.  Making  out  contracts  in  triplicate. 

2.  Making  out  instruptions  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims,  in  duplicate. 

4.  Examination  of  field-notes  of  public  surveys  returned  by  di'puties. 

5.  Examination  of  field-notes  and  tabliugs  of  surveys  of  private  land  claims 
returned  by  deputies. 

6.  Examination  of  location  of  surveys  of  private  land  claims. 

7.  Making  sketches  to  accompany  contracts  of  public  surveys  and  private 
land  claims. 

8.  Keeping  in  order  the  records  of  plats  and  field-notes  of  public  and  private 
surveys. 

9.  Keeping  in  order  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives,  and  records  of  the 
late  board  of  land  commissionergi. 

10.  Making  out  quarterly  accounts  and  certificates  to  vouchers. 

11.  Making  out  accounts  and  bonds  of  deputy  surveyors,  for  surveys 
executed. 

12.  Posting  the  books  of  accounts  and  records  appertaining  to  the  business 
of  the  office. 
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13.  Exhibiting  the  archives  and  commission  papers,  records  and  plats  to 
parties  interested,  and  making  the  neceesarj  explanations. 

14.  Making  out  in  quadruplicate  the  annual  synopsis  and  report,  with 
accompanying  statements. 

The  estinaate  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  with  regard  to  the  suiTcy  of 
lands  in  California,  is  for  running  and  establishing  the  lines  necessary  for  sub- 
division work  within  the  grant  to  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Western  Rail- 
road Companies. 

The  estimate  for  surveys  in  Nevada  is  for  extending  the  fourth  standard 
parallel  to  the  east  line  of  the  State,  thus  furnishing  a  base  for  subdividing 
numerous  townships  north  of  the  Reese  River  district  and  south  of  the  Hum- 
boldt district.  Many  of  these  townships  comprise  valleys  well  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  the  expense  for  the  subdivision  thereof,  I  am  informed,  would 
be  met  by  the  settlers,  under  the  act  of  May  30,  1862. 

The  exterior  lines  of  the  Indian  reservations  should  be  surveyed  and 
permanently  fixed. 

The  subdivision  work  within  the  railroad  grant,  as  far  east  as  the  Big 
Bend  of  the  Tnickee  river,  should  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Should  there  be  an  excess  of  appropriation  over  the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
road service,  the  same  could  be  advantageously  used  for  the  survey  of  numerous 
timbered  districts  of  California'  and  Nevada. 

The  estimate  for  clerk-hire  is  placed  at  a  low  figure,  in  view  of  the  setllement 
of  swamp  lands,  railroad  business,  and  other  claims  in  the  two  States,  the 
field-work  and  records  of  which  daily  require  work,  care,  and  attention. 

The  balance,  as  shown  in  the  statement  of  the  account  of  appropriation  for 
the  survey  of  public  lands  and  private  land  claims  on  the  firsts  of  July  last,  is 
$61,024  60. 

Up  to  this  time  there  are  outstanding  contracts,  the  field-work  of  which  is  in 
process  of  completion,  and  a  portion  under  examination  in  this  office,  all  of  which 
amount  to  some  $40,000.  The  remainder  will  be  dedicated  to  such  work  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

In  the  statement  of  the  account  for  compensation  of  clerk  hire,  &c.,  there  is  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  office  of  $1,761  95,  principally  accruing  from 
deposits  made  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  towards  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

As  returns  for  public  surveys  bordering  on  the  said  railroad  are  rapidly 
accumulating  in  the  office,  requiring  an  extra  force,  I  shall  use  this  amount 
for  that  purpose.  The  sum  asked  for  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  • 

The  public  survfeys  during  the  past  year  in  California  have  been  principally 
confined  to  townships  in  which  the  settlers  requested  the  measurements  of  tbeir 
claims,  and  for  which  they  deposited  the  necessary  funds,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  May  30,  1862.  These  lines  embrace  the  rejected  claim  of  ^the 
rancho  "  San  Antonio,"  whereon  the  city  of  Petaluma  is  situated. 

From  the  amount  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands,  there  have  been 
subdivided  five  fractional  townships  near  Honey  lake,  within  the  railroad 
district.  Also  various  townships  bordering  on  the  Sutter  grant  of  "  New  Hel- 
vetia," the  boundaries  whereof  are  finally  settled,  have  been  subdivided. 

The  surveys  of  private  land  claims,  as  set  forth  in  statement  marked  "K," 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  the  expenses  whereof  have  been  defrayed 
from  the  funds  deposited  by  the  owners  thereof. 

Another  year's  experience  leads  me  to  renew  the  recommendation  which  I 
suggested  in  my  last  annual  report,  in  respect  to  the  surveying  of  several  of  those 
valleys  and  other  tracts  remote  from  the  present  public  lines  of  survey,  the 
fertility  of  which  cannot  but  attract  the  husbandman  and  other  rural  settlers, 
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• 
who  seek  to  secure  homesteads  amidst  suitable  agricultural  lands  or  pasture 
ranges  in  these  western  regions.  In  order  to  survey  these  isolated  tracts,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  extending  many  an  unnecessary  long  line  to  connect 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner,  which,  under  the  best  circumstances,  never  fails 
to  involve  some  errors  in  measurements,  some  other  system  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  their  position  should  be  adopted  less  exposed  to  inaccuracies. 

In  such  cases,  in  a  large  territory,  the  deputy  surveyor  could  be  instructed 
to  determine  the  position  by  establishing  tne  latitude  and  longitude  of  some 
prominent  point  in  each  separate  tract,  and  then  proceed  in  the  usual  way  of 
^  measuring  exterior  and  subdivision  lines.  The  closing  upon  certain  established 
lines  from  different  directions,  and  by  different  surveyors,  shows  that  notwith- 
standing theifi  earnest  wishes  to  preserve  uniformity  in  their  measurements,  errors 
are  daily  committed,  unavoidable 'under  the  present  system,  resulting  often  from 
the  roughness  of  the  country  and  the  extreme  difficulty  and  great  loss  of  timo 
which  otherwise  would  be  required  in  ascertaining  the  precise  variation  of  the 
needle  at  very  short  intervals  through  extensive  tracts  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  minerals,  which  greatly  disturb  its  fixity  to  a  calculated  point  of  the  horizon* 
known  as  local  attraction,  a  bugbear  to  the  land  measurer,  whose  wishes  are  to 
speedily  perform  the  conditions  of  his  contract,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as 
possible,  in  order  to  derive  a  remuneration  which,  in  the  display  of  much  Science 
and  delicate  observations,  might  be  rendered  fruitless,  if  not  ruinous,  at  the  prices 
they  receive,  by  the  length  of  time  that  such  observations  would  require. 

The  extension  of  public  township  lines  over  various  mining  regions  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  future  legislation,  and  to  accurately 
determine  the  position  of  manv  important  tracts,  which,  from  their  natural 
resources,  might  attract  an  industrious  population,  and  hereafter  present  the 
agreeable  spectacle  of  productive  settlements,  and  villages  teeming  with  happy 
inhabitants. 

Various  tracts  of  timbered  land  in  some  of  the  interior  regions  of  this 
surveying  district,  from  which,  in  their  present  condition,  there  results  neither 
benefit  to  the  government  nor  to  the  settler,  might  be  disposed  of  to  purchasers 
who  should  be  inclined  to  obtain  them  at  a  less  cost  than  the  government  price 
for  other  lands  already  surveyed,  where  the  woodman  could  render  them  profit- 
able to  himself,  and  clear  tracts  which  hereafter  might  be  made  productive  in  a 
variety  of  ways  through  agriculture,  the  pasturing  of  herds,  and  otherwise,  in 
proportion  as  they  should  become  settled. 

It  has  long  since  been  a  desirable  object  to  segregate  the  swamp  and  ot^erfiowed 
lands  denized  by  government  to  California,  as  well  as  the  other  land  claims 
thereof,  arising  from  the  16th  and  36th  section  grant,  the  500,000  acre  grant, 
and  the  72  sections  granted  for  a  seminary  of  learning ;  but  the  department  is 
already  aware  of  the  reasons  and  drawbacks  which  have  retarded  the  segregation 
of  the  first,  and  the  slow  progress  in  the  entire  separation  of  the  other  grants  of 
this  class,  in  which  the  State  is  concerned  to  such  a  very  great  extent. 

For  the  extension  of  lines  and  survey  of  lands  near  the  boundary  separating 
California  from  Nevada  I  had  occasion  to  apply  to  the  authorities  of  the  latter 
State,  who  very  promptly  transmitted  to  this  office  complete  field-notes  and  map 
of  the  survey  of  said  boundary,  so  far  as  it  had  been  established.  This  work 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  those  States,  and  I  hope  that  th(^  department  will 
authorize  this  office  to  adopt  it,  and  sanction  its  being  placed  on  file  among  the 
records.  A  transcript  and  map  of  that  work  shall  be  forwarded  to  your  de- 
partment as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  by  the  proper  persons  in  the  office,  who  are 
at  present  engaged  in  more  pressing  matters. 

The  survey  of  private  land  claims  is  a  slow  operation,  but  it  cannot  be  has- 
tened ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  courts  in  their 
final  decisions  respecting  such  claims ;  and  then,  again,  the  owners  frequently 
manifest  a  reluctance  to  have  them  measured  off  at  their  own  expense,  and  thus 
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forbear  making  the  proper  applicatioa  for  the  segregation  thereof,  principallj 
through  want  of  means.  In  the  northern  district  of  California  there-  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  class  of  claims  which  remains  unsurvejed ;  the  greater 
portion  of  those  claims  was  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
icaTing  out  such  ones  as  were  of  comparatively  small  value,  to  be  surveyed  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners.  It  is  in  the  southern  district  where  there  is  still  a 
large  number  remaining  unsurveyed,  principally  owned  by  the  native  Cali- 
fomians,  whose  fortunes  were  involved  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  nine-tenths  of 
which,  in  many  instances,  were  swept  away  by  last  year's  drought,  thus  im- 
poverishing their  owners  and  those  who  depended  upon  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  the  great  majority  to  incur  the  expense  of 
such  surveys.  I  would,  in  consequence,  suggest  a  recommendation  from  the 
department,  that  the  law  requiring  such  surveys  at  the  expense  of  the  owners 
be  repealed,  find  this  class  of  work  closed  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  under 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  leaving  for  the  market  the  excess  which  may 
accrue  as  public  lands,  as  soon  as  that  work  should  be  done.  In  this  connex 
ion  I  would  remark  that  under  the  new  system  the  settlers  frequently  manifest 
a  desire  to  have  the  subdivision  lines  of  their  claims  run  at  their  own  expense ; 
but  when  they  learn  that  they  must  defray  the  expenses  of  all  the  lines  suscep-  ' 
tible  of  subdivision  in  their  townships,  they  think  it  unjust  to  have  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  a  work  in  which,  individually,  they  have  no  interest,  and  thus 
desist  and  fail  to  make  the  necessary  deposit. 

RESPBCTINQ    STATISTICS. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  satiJ^faction  to  be  able  to  present  a  report  founded  upon 
accurate  statistics,  but  this  office  is  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  means  of 
information  to  render  it  as  acceptable  as  a  statement  of  well  digested  facts  might 
prove. 

Even  if  a  statement  correct  enough  in  substance  could  be  given  of  a  few 
years*  experience  on  such  matters  in  general,  the  time  elapsed  would  be  too 
short  for  fhis  new  country,  and  thp  manner  too  indefinite  to  make  the  appre- 
ciation valuable  in  all  the  extent  of  its  importance.  But  when  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  not  sufficiently  reliable ;  when  the  observations  of  one  year  do  not 
apply  to  another  period  of  equal  length,  and  no  record  has  been  taken  of  many 
interesting  branches  of  industry,  the  conclusions  from  those  imperfect  observa- 
tions could  not  prove  satisfactory  in  determining  the  rate  of  progress.  This  re- 
quires the  close  observation  of  several  consecutive  years.  But  there  are  facts 
80  self-evident,  in  respect  to  the  productions  and  wealth  of  this  country,  as  to 
require  but  little  observation,  unaided  by  official  statistics,  to  appreciate  its  great 
natural  resources,  as  for  example,  in 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  valleys  and  extensive  plains  in  the  northern  district  of  California 
with  numerous  plants  and  esculents,  while  fruit,  delicate  to  the  taste,  and  of 
rare  varieties,  is  cultivated  with  unbounded  success.  Amidst  this  abundance, 
there  is,  however,  one  great  drawback.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  rain,  the  want  of 
which  occasionally  causes  an  almost  total  failure  of  crops.  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict not  much  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  although  in  horticulture  there 
are  many  tracts  which  yield  delicious  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and  where  the 
Ywe  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  but  cattle-raising  has  been  its  greatest  re- 
source. Yet,  one  or  two  consecutive  years  of  drought,  a  circumstance  not  alto- 
gether uncommon,  may  almost  or  utterly  ruin  the  grazier,  by  reason  of  the 
aridity  of  a  great  portion  of  that  parched  soil,  and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  the  grasses  upon  which  his  horses  and  cattle  depend  for  subsistence.  Many 
and  numerous  are  the  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  which  lately  had  to 
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\)e  driven  far  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior  to  save  a  remnant  of  a  once 
flourighing  and  numerous  stock. 

With  regard  to  California,  in  general,  much  of  this  destruction  in  the  crops 
might  be  prevented  by  means  of  proper  irrigation ;  but  this  is  a  herculean  worK, 
requiring  laborers,  who  here  find  more  profitable  employment  in  other  business ; 
besides  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  capital  needed  for  that  purpose  will,  for 
very  obvious  reasons,  be  turned  to  other  objects  for  some  time  to  come,  but  irri- 
gation is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  California.  If  a  system  of 
irrigation  like  that  existing  in  Italy,  for  instance,  could  in  time  be  introduced, 
it  would  render  California  what  Italy  is  to  Europe — the  garden  of  America, 
rivalling  it  in  fruitfulness,  as  it  does  in  its  blue  sky  and  genial  temperature ; 
but  it  requires  a  numerous  community,  with  habits  of  patient  industry,  and  this 
leads  me  to  speak  of 

POPULATION. 

*"  Population  here,  in  respect  to  numbers,  is  comparatively  insignificant,  as  such 
immense  tracts  of  country  as  California  and  Nevada  possess  can  maintain  a 
vast  population.  Unfortunately,  its  present  limited  numbers  seem  dispropor- 
tionately distributed.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  alone  contains,  it  is  thought, 
one-fifth  of  the  residents  of  California.  How  these  and  those  of  other  popu- 
lous towns  are  maintained  and  supported  would  afford  matter  for  an  essay  on 
political  economy,  irrelevant  in  this  succinct  recital. 

MIXBRALS. 

The  wealth  in  mineral  productions  is  well  recognized.  Steamer  after  steamer 
carries  away  vast  treasures,  the  produce  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada. 
In  July  last,  for  instance,  some  83,300,000  were  shipped  from  this  port. 

Mining  now  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The 
"  placers,"  or  surface  diggings,  then  occupied  most  of  the  miners,  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  river  beds  and  fiat^  and  creeks,  are  nearly  all  exhausted. '  It  is  now 
necessary  to  follow  quartz  lodes  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  extract 
mineral  wealth.  Formerly,  the  poor  man  could,  with  but  little  preparation, 
obtain  a  rich  compensation  for  his  work ;  at  present,  his  labor  is  much  harder, 
and  he  works  at  low  wages  for  some  company  engaged  in  quartz  mining  or 
deep  hydraulic  diggings.  Indeed,  men  without  means  cannot  undertake  mining 
works  that  require  steam,  and  engines,  and  vast  preparations,  which  in  many  in- 
stances do  not  pay.  1 1  is  true  that  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  are 
extracted  from  quartz  lodes,  but  comparatively  few  of  these  costly  mining  estab 
lishments  pay,  while  many  fail  to  produce  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
working. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Of  the  $3,300,000  shipped'in  July  last,  it  would  appear  that  two-thirds  went 
to  foreign  countries.  The  reasons  are  obvious  :  they  were  the  war-risk  and 
the  want  of  manufactories  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  country  without  manufac- 
tures, experience  teaches,  cannot  long  continue  in  a  flourishing  ^tate. 

Its  raw  material,  if  it  produces  any,  are  exported,  and  it  receives  in  return 
manufactured  articles ;  but  this  entails  a  heavy  tax  in  the  expenses  of  transpor- 
tation, duties,  and  various  other  costs  too  numerous  to  enumerate,  which  the 
consumers  have  to  pay. 

Thus  capital  is  driven  out,  and  the  country  becomes  thereby  impoverished. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  these  evils  are  only  temporary.  The  American  people 
know  too  well  how  to  appreciate  such  vast  interests,  and,  with  their  habits  of 
industry,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  will  be  remedied. 

Among  the  soiirces  of  wealth,  the  discovery  of  petroleum  and  its  kindred  sub- 
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stances  have,  of  late,  created  much  excitement.  Thej  are  fonnd  in  manj  parts 
of  California,  principally  along  the  belt  of  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Natural  exudations  of  oil,  varying  in  density  from  16°  to  35°  Beaum^, 
can  be  traced  seeping  througli  the  sandstone  formation,  and  showing  at  the  sur- 
face, accompanied,  more  or  less,  with  gas  and  water.  This  oil-belt  commences 
in  Humboldt  county,  passes  through  Mendocino,  Marin,  Contra  Costa,  Santa 
Clara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  interior  counties  of  Colusa  and  Fresno.  These  surface  indications  are  found 
principally  on  the  public  lands,  except  in  the  counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles,  where  the  country  is  covered  almost  wholly  with 
private  grants  under  the  late  Mexican  government. 

In  the  Mattole  district,  Humboldt  county,  numerous  companies  have  been 
formed  and  are  at  work  prospecting  with  steam  and  hand  for  the  lighter  petro- 
leum, which  experience  in  the  eastern  States  shows  to  exist  beneath  the  surface, 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth. 

This  question  once  solved,  and  California  will  have  added  to  her  other  exports 
one  which  may  rival  those  of  the  precious  metals. 

Prospecting  is  also  being  pushed  forward  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  under 
the  auspices,  in  some  instances,  of  capital  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  points  in  the  eastern  States. 

On  my  return  from  the  Hoopa  Valley  reservation,  where  my  public  duties  had 
called  me  on  a  commission  to  appraise  improvements,  &:c.,  I  called  on  the  re- 
gister of  the  Humboldt  district.  Speaking  of  these  lands,  he  informed  me  that 
the  instructions  from  your  department  withdrew  the  lands  supposed  to  contain 
petroleum  from  sale  or  entry,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  treat  such  lands  in  the  same  manner  as  saline  or  lead  mines.  The 
practical  effect  of  these  instructions  has  been  simply  to  withdraw  the  lands  from 
those  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  those 
claiming  to  hold  under  the  mining  laws  established  by  themselves. 

The  courts  of  California  recognize  the  organization  of  a  mining  district  and* 
the  laws  made  thereat.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  few  men  from  organizing 
a  district,  putting  down  eighteen  names,  who  will  redeed  to  them,  declaring  the 
extent  of  each  claim  one  mile  on  the  lead  by  one-half  mile  in  width  on  each  side, 
and  thus  becoming  owners  of  a  large  extent  of  country  under  the  plea  of  being 
miners. 

For  the  permanent  development  of  this  class  of  lands  a  perfect  title  is  required. 
Capital  will  not  invest  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a  pos- 
sessory right.  A  large  proportion  of  thesQ  lands  are  not  fit  for  agriculture  or 
grazing,  and  could  not,  under  other  circumstances,  be  sold. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  to  the  department,  as  the  correct  policy,  that  the 
lands  be  sold  in  160-acre  tracts,  at  a  stated  price  per  acre,  giving  preference  to 
those  who,  since  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  such  lands,  have  occupied  and 
worked  the  same  for  this  specific  purpose.    The  results  would  be : 

First.  The  settler  would  obtain  a  perfect  title,  and  could  either  work  himself, 
or  interest  sufficient  capital  to  assist  him. 

Second.  The  United  States  would  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  many  tracts  of  land 
which  otherwise  would  never  come  into  market. 

Third.  The  prospecters  would  be  confined  to  160  acres  each,  and,  in  the  event 
of  striking  oil,  the  United  States  would  receive  large  revenues  from  the  internal 
revenue  tax,  which  amounts  to  a  royalty  of  one-fifth. 

This  is  a  new  subject  to  Californians,  and  I  merely  suggest  what  strikes  me 
as  the  proper  way  of  developing  the  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
the  government  for  the  land  so  used. 

In  the  great  belt  of  land  extending  from  Mariposa  to  Shasta,  in  which  con- 
siderable mining  operations  are  carried  on,  there  are  large  portions  of  arable 
land  intermined  with  mineral  tracts.     Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 
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are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  some  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  ar& 
among  the  finest  in  the  State. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  foot-hills  on  the  western  side, 
there  is  an  extent  of  land  averaging  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  which  comprises  rich  arable  and  mineral  lands.  A  zone  of  fifty  miles 
of  it  in  width  contains  many  rich  valleys  between  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra.  These 
lands  should  be  surveyed  in  view  of  their  capability  to  support  a  dense  popula- 
tion. Immigration  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  from  the  eastern  States  to  those 
rich  mountain  lands.  In  this  range  is  embraced  one  of  the  finest  regions  of 
white  sugar- pine  timber. 

East  of  the  meridian  of  Red  Bluff,  and  north  and  south  of  that  point,  there 
lies  a  vast  extent  of  land,  one  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length,  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  on  an  average.  This  square  should  also  be  surveyed 
in  due  time,  as  it  contains  no  minerals  of  importance.  Its  pi:oduct8  could  readily 
find  a  market,  transportation  being  either  by  road  or  river. 

With  such  great  resources  the  Pacific  States  cannot  but  soon  become  the  home 
of  millions  of  inhabitants.  There  is  plenty  of  room ;  let  them  come  and  increase 
and  replenish  this  land,  which  offers  so  many  advantages  to  the  industrious  la- 
borer, and  to  all  who  need  lands,  or  wish  to  engage  in  mining,  commercial,  or 
mechanical  pursuits. 

By  the  statement  of  the  work  hereto  annexed,  and  transcript  of  notes  in  ref- 
erence thereto,  and  by  the  contracts  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  forwarded,  the 
department  can  form  an  exact  opinion  of  the  work  done,  and  of  that  which  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  field,  both  in  California  and  Nevada,  all  in  proportions 
as  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose  have  allowed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  UPSON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General, 

Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 
•  Co?nmissioner  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Siatement  of  fidd-notu  of  public  surveys  sent  to  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton from  the  United  states  surveyor  generaVs  office,  California,  during  the 
^fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


Hum  of  deputy. 

When  tent 

Charaoter  of  work. 

MeridUuL 

Bemarki. 

JowB^  Johniton.... 

1664. 

Nov.  11 
....do.... 

Dee.  1 
....do.... 
....do.... 

Deo.    10 

Deo.  91 
1865. 

Jan.  91 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

Feb.    91 

Mar.  3 
....do.... 
....do.,.. 

Mar.  11 
....do.... 

April    1 

*  April  ii' 
....do.... 

T.  13N..  R.    3B.. 
T.  13N.,  B.    4B.. 

Moont  Diablo.. 
....  do 

Do.                 do.              do. 

O.  H.  Thoinpion  ... 

Do 

Do 

T.    4N.,  R.    7W. 
T.   5N.,R.    7W- 
T.   4N.,  R.    8W. 
T.    8N..  R.    9W. 
T.    1  8.,  B.    9  W  . 

T.98N..  R.ME.. 
T.  98N.,  R.  15  E.. 

....do 

....do 

do 

Seetlon  and  meander  linea. 
Do.                 do. 

B-MUlinvton 

J.8.Mnm7 

B.  Drvr 

....do 

Humboldt 

Mount  Diablo.. 
do 

Do. 
Towniblp  and  lection  Imei. 

^;.:.::::.::. 

Do.                 do. 

Do 

T.  99  N.,  R.  13  E  . . 

do 

Do 

T,  99N.,  B.  MB.. 

....  do 

Do. 

Do 

T.  99  N.,  R.  15  £ . . 

do 

O.  H.  Thompeon  ... 

BLHraeoek 

Do 

T.    IN..  B.    IE.. 
T.    1  8.,  R.    3  W  . 
T.   9  8.,  R.    9  W  . 
T.    38.,  R.   9W. 
T.  4  a,  R.  5  W  . 
T.    5  8.,  R.    5  W  . 
T.   9  8.,  R.    5  W  . 
T.   9  8.,  B.    8  W  . 
T.    18.,  R.    IB.. 

....do 

Ban  Bernardino 
do 

8eetlon  Unei. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 

JLW.Ton8uimidt. 

Do 

T«.  W.  Rentoim 

....do 

Mount  Diablo.. 

....do 

do 

Section  linei. 

Do 

....  do 

K.  Drer 

....  do 

Ar.::::.:.:... 

T.   9  8.,  R.    IB.. 

do 

Townihip  and  leetlon  Unei. 
Do.                 do. 

Do 

T.    8  N.,  R.    4  B . . 

....  do 

Do 

T.    8N..R.    5B.. 

do 

lLH.D7er 

T.  ION..  R.   7B.. 

do 

G. 

Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  ifc,,  of  private  land  claims,  to 
accompany  plats  far  patent,  compiled  for  transmission  to  the  department  M 
Washington  during  the  fiscal  year  1864-'65. 


Natare  of  work. 


DeaeriptlTe  notei,  decreei. 

Do do... 

Do. do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do.., 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Deteriptlve  notei 

Deteriptlve  notei,  deereei. 

Do I do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Nama  of  claim. 


Canada  de  Guadalupe, 
JfcCf  (part) 

Canada  de  Onadalupe» 
Ae.,  (part) 

Laouna  de  Taeh6 

BlVaUede8anJoi4... 

Tract  nearRanta  Clank. 

Loi  Capitaneilloi 

SanLorenao 

Iiland  of  8anta  Cmr. . . 

Bntano 

Boba  de  8an  Cayetano. 

Toiemlte  and  Big  Tree 
grant*. 

8imi 

LaiPoiai. 

Ban  Pedro,  Banta  Mar- 
garita, J  Uw  OalUnai. 

Ex'miMlon  Ban  Buena- 
ventura. 

Potrero  de  loi  Cenltoe. . 


'So  whom  eenilrmed.. 


Henry  K  PayMm . 
William  Flaroo.... 


Manuel  Caitro 

A.  BunolitaX 

Jamei  Enwright . . . . 

CharlM  Foiiatt 

GMiillermo  Caitro . . . 

A.  Caitillero , 

Manuel  Bodrignn . . 

J.  dej.  VaUelo 

State  of  CalUbmia., 


J.  de  la  Querra  y  Noriega . 

do do.... 

Timothy  Murphy 

HeinM.  A.B.dePoU... 

T.  Paeheoo  and  A.  Alviio. 


Whenienk 


Julys,  1864. 

Do. 

Auguit  10, 1864. 
September  911864. 

Da 
October  99, 1861 
November  1911861 
November  17, 1864. 
November99;  186i 
Deeember91, 1864. 
February  9, 1865. 

Do. 
Do. 

February  11, 186S. 

February  91. 1865^ 
June  30, 1869. 
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SiaUfMni  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general /of 
California  and  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1864-'65. 


i 


CO 


Flats  of  towBihlp  work 

maltt  of  township  labdiviiilons. . 

Plats  of  ranohos 

0«neral  maps 

Sketches  for  depnties 

MiseeUaneoas 


10 


5  I. 


'  39 


76 


14 


Total  . 


33 


13 


131 


98 


15 

164 

tOl 

4 

98 
95 

"437 


Statement  of  examinations  and  reports  made  to  the  department  for  patent  of 
all  subdivisional  surveys  pre-empted  or  selectt^d  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
relating  thereto  during  thejiscal  year  1864-'65. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  and  present  condition  of  the  surveys  of  private 
land  daimst  under  instructions  from  this  office,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1864-'65. 


or 


OS 

esi 


CM 
«5 

4D0 

632 

633 
634 

«35 

636 

637 


640 

6a 


179 
427 

338 

465 

433) 

4345 

118 

»7 

127 
479 

747 

396 


370 


65 
314 


Name  of  mobo. 


San  Ramon 

La  Clenega  OTaso  do 
laTyera. 

ProTidenda 

CfihueDga 

Santa  Ana  del  Chlno 
and  addition. 

CaBada  Larga 

PaMtoria  do  laa  Borregaa 

Las  Juntas ^... 

Ez-Miwion  San  Bnena- 

▼entnra. 
Land!  near  Santa  Ornx 

Santo  Yiabel 

California  Stote  prison 

tract 
Cneamonga 

Oncjlto 

BoIm  do  San  Felipe . . 
San  Hlgnelito 


Coxaity, 


Contra  Goito.. 
Los  Ang«les... 

Los  Angeles. . . 

Los  Angeles... 
San  Benuirdino 

Santo  Barbara. 

Santo  Clara  . . . 

Contra  CoMto . . 
Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Cms 

SonLniiOblipo 

Marin , 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego.. 
Monterey  — 
San  Lal8  Obispo 


Conflrmee. 


H.  W.  Carpentler.. 
T.  Sanobeirtat... 

D.  W.  Alexander 

Sl  p.  MeUuR. 
D.  W.  Alexander.. 

IsaaoWUllanui 

J.  Alrarado 

M.  Castro 

Estate  W.  Welcb.. 
M.  A.R.dePoU.. 

Tbomas  Rnssell  . . . 

Francisco  Arce  . . . . 

State  of  California 

L.  V.  Pmdhonune. 

G.  W.  Hamlej.... 

P.  P.  Paobeco 

M.  Ablla , 


Bemarks. 


Resnrrey  flnaDy  approved  by 
circuit  court 

Survey  suspended  for  exam* 
ioatlon. 

1  Survey  in  conflict  with  "  Ex- 

I     Mission    San    Fernando,*' 

I     which  is  in  district  courl 
J      for  adjudication. 

Besurvey  ordered  by  district 
court  Sur.vey  made  and 
approved  by  court 

Survey  made  under  flnal  de- 
cree and  returned. 

Besurvey  by  order  of  district 
court 

Da  do. 

Survey  made  under  flnal  de- 
cree  and  returned. 

Survey  under  flnal  decree  not 
returned. 

Survey  made  under  flnal  de- 
cree and  returned. 

Survey  made  under  act  of  Con- 
grem  and  returned. 

Survey  made  under  flnal  de- 
cree and  returned. 
Do.  do. 

Do,  do. 

Do. .  do. 
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Township  No.   1  north,  range  No.    1  east. . . 
Townvhip  No.    1  north,  range  No.    3  east. . . 

Township  No.    1  sonth,  rauge  Na    1  e^st. .. 
Township  No.    1  sonth,  range  Na    3  east. .. 
Township  No.    8  south,  range  No.    1  east. . . 
Township  No.    3  north,  range  No.    3  west.. 
Township  No.   3  north,  range  Na    4  west.. 
Townithip  Na    4  north,  range  Na    8  west. . 

Township  No.    4  north,  range  Na    4  west.. 
Township  Na    4  north,  rang«  No.    7  west.. 
Township  No.    4  north,  range  Na    8  west.. 
Township  Na    4  north,  range  No.    9  west.. 
Township  No.    4  north,  range  Na  10  west. . 
Township  No.   4  south,  range  No.    5  west.. 

18  Township  No.    5  north,  range  Na    9  west. . 

19  Township  No.    5  north,  range  No.  10  west.. 
-  90     Township  No.    5  south,  range  No.    5  west.. 

81     Township  No.    7  south,  range  No.    3  west.. 
89     Township  No.   7  south,  range  No.    4  west.. 
83     Township  No.   T south,  range  No.   5  west.. 

94  Tuwnship  Na    8  north,  range  No.    4  east. . . 

95  Township  No.    8  north,  range  No.    5  east. . . 
86     Township  Na    8  north,  range  Na   9  west.. 
97     Township  Na    8  south,  range  No.    S  west.. 

ft 88     Township  Na  10  north,  range  Na    7 east... 

30  Township  No.  18  north,  range  No.   4  went.. 

31  Township  No.  14  north,  range  No.    5  west.. 
38     Township  No.  88  north,  nmge  No.  14  aast. . . 
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M. — Estimate  Jar  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  California  and  Nevada 
for  ike  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

For  rarveyinff  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  exteriors,  and  snbdi- 
yision  work  in  the  State  of  CaUfomia |60,000  00 

For  sunrejing  extension  of  standard  parallels,  township  exteriors,  and  subdivi- 
sion work  in  the  State  of  Nevada 40,000  00 

For  rent  of  office,  stationery,  instruments,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  (in- 
cluding paj  of  messenger) 6,000  00 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  general 3^000  00 

For  compensation  of  clerks  in  ue  office  of  the  surveyor  general 15, 400  00 

Total 124,400  00 


SURVBYOR  ObNBRAL'S  O^PICB, 

Eugene  City,  July  20,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  nsaal  annual  report  and'  ac- 
companying statements,  to  wit : 

A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  snrvejing  contracts  not  closed  Au- 
gust 31,  1864. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  survejing  contracts  entered  into  since 
August  31,  1864. 

0. — Statement  of  original  plats  of  standard  parallel,  guide  meridian,  exterior, 
and  suhdivisional  lines,  copied  transmitted  to  me  general  and  local  land  offices 
since  August  31,  1864. 

Dw — Statement  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  sur- 
veyor general  and  clerks  in  his  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

E. — Statement  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  rent,  fuel,  books,  sta- 
tionery, messenger,  &c.,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

F. — Statement  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  public 
surveys  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

6. — Estimate  of  surveying  and  office  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1867. 

H.— Diagram  of  Oregon,  showing  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys,  the  lines 
now  under  contract,  and  proposed  surveys,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1857. 

FIBLD-WORE. 

The  operations  in  the  field  during  the  past  year  have  progressed  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  appropriation,  and  have  been  confined  to  those  sections  of  country 
standing  most  in  need  of  immediate  surveys.  A  portion  of  the  country  adjoin- 
ing the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  in  the  vicinity  of  Walla- Walla,  has  been 
surveyed,  and  is  being  rapidly  settled  up.  There  is  much  more  land  in  that 
section  desirable  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  and  valuable  for  timber, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  survey  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained. 

The  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  along  Smith's  and  Goquille  rivers, 
who  have  been  petitioning  for  a  survey  for  years,  are  still  living  on  unsurveyed 
lands,  it  being  impossible  to  find  a  deputy  willing  to  undert^e  the  work  in 
those  regions  at  the  price  now  paid  for  surveys. 

The  failure  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys 
during  the  fiscal  year  endiue  June  30,  1866,  operates  seriously  against  the  in- 
terests both  of  settlers  and  uie  general  government,  as  a  heavy  immigration  ia 
constantly  coming  to  this  State,  and  a  large  proportion  are  locating  in  eastern 
Oregon,  where  the  surveys  are  already  much  in  arrears  of  the  present  demand. 
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In  accordance  with  jonr  instnictionB  nnder  date  of  May  11,  1865, 1  Bubmit 
the  following,  relative  to  the  resourceB  of  Oregon: 

WILLAMBTTB  VALLBY-^THB  PLAINS. 

That  portion  of  the  Willamette  valley  which  Ib  pre-eminently  agrtcixlttimU 
being  the  plains  stretching  between  the  uplands  and  roiling  hillB  on  either  side 
of  the  Willamette  river,  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  hundred  town- 
ahipe  in  area.  The  river  traverses  a.  serpentine  course,  through  the  cential  por- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  the  Springfield  Mills,  above 
Eugene  city.  The  bottoms  produce  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  forests,  from  an 
eighth  to  a  half  a  mile  in  width,  consisting  of  fir,  ash,  maple,  Cottonwood,  and 
alder,  which  supplies  the  plains  on  either  side  the  river,  for  half  the  way  across 
them,  with  timber. 

At  many  points  alon^  the  river  the  banks  are  elevated  above  high-water 
mark,  affording  beautiful  sites  for  cities  and  towns.  A  number  of  these  situa- 
tions have  been  improved,  and  are  now  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  river  having  been  meandered  in  the  surveys,  the  land  upon  the  banks 
k  fractional,  and  consequently  has  not  been  the  most  acceptable  for  donation 
elaims  by  legal  subdivisions,  pre-emptions,  or  homesteads,  vet,  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  its  timber,  farmers  located  upon  the  neighboring  plains  have  eagerly 
■ought  for  titles  to  it  through  the  location  of  school  lands.  A  large  amount, 
however,  of  this  valuable  land  is  still  vacant,  and  when  these  fractions  can  be 
freely  picked  out,  Without  circumlocution,  and  bought  of  government  at  Oon- 
grees  prices,  many  tracts,  valuable  for  timber,  £Burms,  and  perhaps  for  town  siteSf 
wOl  be  available  to  the  emigrant 

The  broad  prairie  lands  of  this  valley — the  more  level  portions  of  it  in- 
clined with  the  course  of  the  river  sufficiently  for  its  drainage,  but  generally 
just  rolling  enough  for  agriculture— are  very  rich  and  deep,  and  bedded  upon  a 
foundation  of  clay  and  hard  gravel  cement  which  will  preserve  it  for  everlasting 
use.  With  a  moderate  expenditure  of  labor  it  will  grow  euccessfully  the  whole 
list  of  productions  common  to  temperate  regions,  whether  field,  orchard,  or  ear- 
den.  The  chief  of  those  productions  may  be  enumerated,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  hay,  maize,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  millet,  broom- 
oom,  pumpkins,  and  potatoes;  of  the  garden,  as  turnips,  squashes,  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  gourds,  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips ;  and  of  the 
orchard,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces,  and  peaches.  Many 
of  these  productions  are  of  mammoth  growtn  and  of  superior  quality  and  flavor; 
and  in  quantity  per  acre  equalling  the  richest  countries  in  the  worid. 

On  account  of  a  variety  of  resources  before  the  Oreffon  farmer,  bv  which  he 
could  not  only  insure  his  independence,  but  also  "make  his  pile,"  he  has  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  concentrated  that  energy  and  attention  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
land  which  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  full  capabilities  of  the  soil. 
They  monopolize  so  many  advantages  and  opportunities  that  much  valuable 
time  is  necessarily  spent  in  considering  which  of  them  all  it  would  be  best  to 
prosecute.  A  few  thousands  of  individuals  owning  an  amount  of  land  that  it 
would  require  many  thousands  to  properly  cultivate,  presents  a  serious  dispro- 
portion between  the  surfiice,  the  labor,  and  the  demand.  The  farmer,  in  many 
instances,  finds  it  easier,  or  more  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations,  to  plough 
twenty  acres  four  inches  de^,  than  ten  acres  eight  inches  deep,  or  to  plough 
twenty  acres  once  only,  than  to  plough  ten  acres  twice.  And  thus  he  nractically 
appears  to  pri^fer  to  take  his  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  from  tne  twenty 
acres,  rather  than  from  half  that  land.  And,  moreover,  he  frequently  concludes 
to  '* dispense  with  seeding''  altogether  for  two  or  three  years,  and  let  the  Arm- 
ing '*  take  care  of  itself,"  while  he  drives  bands  of  beef  and  mutton  to  the  mines, 
am  tndes  and  speculates  generally,  or  keeps  fetore  in  town  a  few  yearn.    He 
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Tisits  hiB  faim  in  the  proper  season  jnst  long  enough  to  gather  his  "  volunteer 
crop."  However,  he  has  no  personal  reason  to  complain  of  the  lightness  of  his 
farm  productions,  the  foulness  of  his  land,  or  the  destruction  of  his  orchard,  for 
he  has,perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  gathered  many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than 
two  or  three  such  farms  would  hring,  and  thus  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
a  farm  and  a  home  are  intrinsicallj  worth  onlj  the  number  of  dollars  which 
they  would  bring,  he  is  satisfied  with  his  accumulation  of  wealth,  while  his  farm, 
and  the  country  with  it,  is  not  advanced. 

And  notwithstanding  that  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  articles  necessary  to  his 
comfort  or  taste  have  not  been  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  country,  be- 
cause the  interests  of  the  farm  have  been  neglectea;  and  instead  of  applying  his 
means  to  its  improvement  and  the  increase  of  its  productions,  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  home  consumption,  furnishing  a  surplus  for  other  markets  and  offering 
a  guarantee  of  such  supplies  to  the  manufacturer  to  come  to  the  country  and 
keep  its  wealth  here  and  build  it  up.  the  former,  when  opportunity  has  offered 9 
has  too  often  pursued  the  unwise  policy  of  still  further  extending  his  already 
too  expansive  acres.  Thus  a  man  deprives  the  country  of  a  dozen  valuable  farm- 
ers, and  the  hundred  villagers  whom  they  would  supply  for  their  handiwork ; 
and  feels  himself  at  the  same  time  a  better  friend  of  the  State,  and  a  more  valu- 
able and  important  citizen,  and  richer  himself  and  the  State,  while  he  owns  his 
three  thousand  acres  worth  five  dollars  per  acre,thHn  if  he  had  only  five  hundred 
acres  worth  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  And  having  so  many  hundred  acres  more 
than  he  can  cultivate,  he  comparatively  cultivates  none;  hence  it  is  no  evidence 
to  the  world  of  natural  poverty,  that  Oregon  has  permitted  Oalifomia  to  sell 
hay,  flour,  and  other  produce  in  the  streets  of  her  chief  emporium. 

The  wealth  of  these  travelling,  speculating,  and  mercantile  farmers  who 
neglected  the  improvement  of  their  fiirms  is  doubly  deceptive,  for  the  money 
fiut  meltine  horn  their  hands  leaves  no  lasting  benefit  behind.  One  travelling 
expedition  begets  the  necessity  of  another,  and  their  departing  summers  mark 
the  incidents  of  an  active  and  exciting  flight,  that  reaches  no  point  of  safety,  and 
which  really  leaves  the  enemy-^bankruptcy — ^but  little  further  behind.  But 
the  wail  of  distress  and  failure  which  these  have  sent  abroad  when  an  expedi- 
tion or  speculation  miscarried  and  bankruptcy  came  upon  them,  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  Oregon  is  a  misfortune.  Their 
distress  should  deter  none  from  coming  here,  for,  in  fact,  it  prognosticates  a 
better  time  in  the  future.  These  things  indicate  that  the  numerous  sources  of 
employment  and  of  making  money  rapidly  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  allure 
men  from  the  comparatively  slow,  but  sure,  avocation  of  the  steady,  sober,  ra- 
tional, and  industrious  farmer.  They  also  indicate  a  positive  demand  for  popu- 
lation, for  all  departments,  trading,  mining,  speculating,  but,  above  all,  as  the 
indispensable  basis  for  theprosperity  of  a  country  and  the  success  of  all  busi- 
ness, a  need  of  farmers.  Tne  place  for  a  man  to  emigrate  is  where  his  occupi^ 
tion  is  in  demand. 

And,  also,  true  and  scientific  farming, with  modem  machinery  and  appliances, 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  entered  upon  in  Oregon ;  and  no  country,  perhaps, 
could  be  better  adapted  to  this  method  than  the  plains  of  the  Willamette. 
Those  enterprising  farmers  who  have  conceived  it  to  their  interest  to  embark 
in  this  improved  plan  have  realized  its  success  by  the  enjoyment  of  permanent 
improvements  ana  substantial  prosperity.  In  having  adopted  a  policy  by  which 
the  advancement  of  their  wealth  and  that  of  the  State  coincide,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  and  consideration  of  public  benefactors.  And  in  a  country 
where  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  may  be  produced  to  the  acre,  when  by 
properly  putting  in  the  seed  a  crop  never  fails,  and  where  the  usual  price  is  one 
dollar  per  bushel  in  gold,  a  homestead  or  pre-emption  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  gives  industry  and  skill  a  respectable  foundation  upon  which  to 
grow  rich.    None  of  this  land  north  of  the  4th  standard  parallel  south,  on  the 
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levd  plains  or  among  the  surronnding  hills,  has  the  government  been  able  to 
offer  for  sale;  and  distributed,  therefore,  among  the  donation  claims,  fractional 
and  otherwise,  there  are  many  valuable  tracts  of  land  still  vacantt  where  thou- 
sands  of  farmers  yet  to  come  will  build  up  magnificent  houses. 

THB  BILLS. 

Stretching  parallel  to  the  plains  of  the  Willamette,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
same,  and  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  have  a  beautiful  rolling,  undu- 
lating, hill  country,  like  a  grand  border  to  the  valley.  It  is  a  region  of  mixed 
prairie  and  woodland,  hills  and  valleys,  groves  and  vales,  intervening  between 
the  grand  prairies  and  forests,  between  the  regukr  plains  and  the  irregular 
mountains.  While  we  may  style  the  plains  as  beautiful,  the  hills  must  be  re- 
garded as  picturesque.  Their  scattered  clumps  of  alder  and  maple  proclaim 
Sieir  numerous  sprines ;  their  fir  groves  in  the  ravines  and  on  the  creeks  and 
branches  furnish  the  hill  country  and  half  the  plain  beyond  with  timber  for 
improvements.  While  the  oak,  not  too  thick  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  native 
grasses,  nor  too  scattered  to  shade  the  grazing  flocks  and  herds,  crowns  the  hill- 
tops and  the  summits  of  the  ridges  with  endless  profusion,  its  dark  green 
foliage,  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  landscape,  discloses  the  relative  topography 
of  the  country  far  and  near ;  and  as  we  trace  the  summits  of  the  hills  and  roll- 
ing ridges  by  the  succession  of  these  rounded  tree-tops,  there  is  presented  to 
the  eye  every  line  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  and  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the 
border  is  complete. 

This  country  may  be  estimated,  in  extent,  as  about  the  equal  of  the  plains, 
and  distributed  in  about  equal  proportions  on  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of  the 
river.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  this  country  now  vacant  and  open  to 
pre-emptions  and  homesteads,  and  location  and  entry  as  school  lands,  than  of 
the  plains ;  and  where  the  lands  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  offered  at  public 
sale,  and  can  be  obtained  by  private  entry,  which  will  be  the  case  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  opportunities  for  emigrants  to  obtain  lands  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  hill  country  is  farming  land,  but  its  chief  charac- 
teristic is  grazing ;  and  in  horticulture  and  gardening  is  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior  of  the  plains.  Indeed,  taking  into  consideration  the  increasing  price 
of  wool,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  country  to  sheep-raising,  together 
with  its  many  other  advantages,  it  is  probable  that  for  all  time  to  come  it  will 
cope  in  wealth  and  prosperity  with  the  great  plains  themselves. 

THB   UMPaUA  yALLBY. 

The  description  of  the  hills  of  the  Willamette  valley  will  apply  very  well  to 
the  whole  UmpauiC  country.  It  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
about  forty  townships  in  extent.  The  timber  of  the  hills  is  principally  oak,  black 
and  white.  It  is  more  a  grazing  than  an  agricultural  country,  though  possessed 
of  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  lands  of  the  .first  quality.  The  general  pro- 
ductions are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Willamette  valley.  The  low  and  narrow 
valleys,  however,  being  better  protected  from  the  summer  sea-breezes  than 
those  of  the  Willamette,  many  pn  ductions  succeed  better.  Sorghum,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  cultivated  in  the  Umpqua  with  more  success  and  profit  than  in 
the  Willamette. 

The  progress  of  its  farming  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Willam.ette,  and 
is  now,  though  not  so  extensive,  as  well  advanced.  Wild  plums  and  grapes  are 
indigenous  to  this  valley,  and  on  this  account  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  better 
country  for  fruit  than  the  Willamette.  It  is  as  good,  at  least,  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  for  the  grapb  it  is  no  doubt  better.  The  grape,  perhaps,  will  eventu- 
ally be  cultivated  with  profit  here.  But  no  country,  by  its  configuration,  the 
quality  of  its  soQ,  and  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  could  be  better  adapted 
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to  tbe  growth  of  sheep,  and  wool  promises  to  become  the  great  staple  of  this 
ooontry.  The  natural  outlet  of  this  Talley  is  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  river. 
Its  land  is  open  to  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  private  entry. 

BOGUB  BIVBB  VALLEY. 

There  is  in  this  vallej  «  large  proportion  of  comparativelv  level  connti7,and 
also  quite  extensive  sections  of  oak  hills ;  the  oak  being  the  black  and  white, 
the  same  as  in  the  Umpqua  and  at  the  head  of  the  Willamette  valley.  The 
level  country  on  the  waters  of  this  river  is  divided  in  di£Ferent  directions  by 
high  and  sharp  ranges  of  mountains,  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousand 
of  feet  high.  The  comparatively  level  portions  will  amount  to  about  forty  town- 
ships ;  the  oak  hills  to  about  ten.  The  land  is  generally  of  a  different  character 
from  that  of  tbe  Willamette  or  Umpqua  valleys ;  it  is  a  "  granite  land." 

Farming  in  this  valley  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively,  and  with  more 
science,  skill,  and  success  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Oregon.  Every  variety 
of  production  succeeds  here  that  can  be  proauced  in  the  Willamette  and  Ump- 
qua valleys,  and  as  this  valley  is  still  better  protected  from  the  summer  sea- 
breeses  than  the  Umpqua,  the  nights  are  still  warmer,  and  many  vegetables 
grow  and  mature  the  better  for  it.  All  productions  mature  earlier  here  than  in 
either  of  the  other  valleys. 

Many  varieties  of  wild  grapes  and  plums  are  indigenous  to  this  countiy, 
and  some  veiy  good  varieties.  All  manner  of  fruit  common  to  temperate  cli- 
mates succeeds  well.  The  peach  succeeds  better  here  than  in  either  the  Willa- 
mette or  Umpqua  valleys.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape — enough  indeed  to  demonstrate  its  success.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties  of  tbe  grape  Bucceed  well,  producing  Quantities  of  wine  per 
acre  comparing  favorably  with  the  good  wine  countries  of  the  world.  There  is 
an  immense  quantity  of  land  in  this  valley  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  and  large  amounts  of  it  yet  vacant.  The  land  of  this  valley  is  open  to 
private  entry,  pre-emption,  and  homestead. 

NORTHERN  OREGON. 

That  part  of  the  State  here  described  as  northern  Oregon  is  a  sort  of  trian- 
gular-shaped section,  the  base  running  from  Dalles  City  eastward  along  the  Co- 
lumbia river  and  the  boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
to  where  the  same  cuts  the  Blue  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  and  the  perpendicular  running  southward  from  the  same  point 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Des  Chutes,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  and  the  western  slope  of  the 
Blue  mountains  constituting  an  irregular  kind  of  hypothenuse. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  country,  particularly  that  drained  by  the  Des  Chutes 
and  John  Day  rivers,  is  broken  and  uneven,  with  caBons,  benches,  table  lands 
and  hills,  but  being  clothed,  however,  with  a  rich  coat  of  grass,  affords  excel- 
lent grazing.  The  country  constituting  the  southern  limb  of  this  triangle,  in- 
cluding the  Crooked  river  and  Canyon  City  districts,  is  adapted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  grasing ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  and  on  the  waters  of  the 
Umatilla  and  Walla- Walla  rivers  there  is  considerable  first-rate  agricultural 
country. 

The  productions  here,  natural  and  otherwise,  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
sections  of  Oregon,  except  that  very  little  or  no  oak  is  found  east  of  the  Des 
Chutes  river.  About  a  hundred  townships — a  small  proportion,  really,  of  this 
country — have  been  surveyed,  and  numerous  settlements  and  extensive  improve- 
ments for  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  grazing  have  been  made.  This  country 
is  favorably  located  in  point  of  market  and  business — the  mines  to  the  east  and 
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sonth,  and  tbe  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  to  the  weat — ^Ihe  best  evidenee 
of  which  is  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  land  here  is  either  nnsnr- 
Tejed,  or  open  to  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  location  and  purchase  as  State  or 
school  landa. 

KLAMATH  LAEB  COUNTRY — ^THB  VALLBY. 

This  valley  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  located  upon  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The  Little  Klamath  lake,  which  is  principally 
a  deep  marsh  of  rushes,  tules,  and  tall  flags,  extends  up  the  valley  from  the 
boundary  line  about  fifteen  miles ;  then  comes  the  Big  Klamath  lake,  which  is 
estimated  at  about  fifteen  miles  wide  by  thirty  long,  open  and  deep  water ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  being  finished  out  with  a  marsh  as  wide  as  the  Big  lake, 
ana  about  thirty -five  miles  long.  Adjoining  these  waters  there  are  quite  exten- 
sive plains  of  rich  lands,  and  much  of  them  are  prairies  and  suitable  for  agricul- 
tnre.  On  the  western  side  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  the  plains,  the  uplands, 
and  benches  are  extensively  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  rolling,  grassy 
hills,  principally  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  instead  of  being  dotted  over 
with  tne  round-topped  oak,  have  a  sprinkle  of  juniper,  though  often  growing  in 
groves,  yet  generally  too  scattering  to  produce  a  good  effect  upon  the  land- 
scape. The  productiveness  of  this  country,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  haa 
been  experimented  upon  but  little.  Many  excellent  varieties  of  plums  flourish 
in  these  parts ;  but  the  oak  is  very  seldom  if  ever  found  here.  So  far  as  settlers 
are  concerned,  this  country  is  in  a  manner  vacant,  though  houses  have  been 
built  and  settlements  attempted ;  and  is  nnsurveyed,  except  a  few  townships  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley.  There  having  been  no  satisfactory  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  their  title  to  the  soil  has  not  been  extinguished ;  and  as  they 
have  always  been  more  than  ordinimly  treacherous  and  murderous,  these  and 
kindred  difficulties  have  acted  as  a  bar  upon  the  progress  of  the  settlements. 

THE  MARSH. 

The  upper  or  northern  portion  of  this  country  is  principally  a  marsh,  the  main 
part  of  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  wide  by  about  thirty-five  in  length.  There 
IS  in  all  this  scope  but  little  open  water,  except  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  winds 
the  length  of  the  marsh.  It  produces  an  immease  growth  of  grass,  and  the 
principal  portion  is  suitable  for  grazing  or  for  hay.  In  the  upper  parts,  where 
sloughs  traverse  the  flats,  wild  rice  nourishes  with  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
This  rice  grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  grain, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  gathered  by  the  «avages.  It  also  forms  the  chief 
attraction  for  the  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  fowl  which  inhabit  this  country. 
Daring  the  proper  season  of  the  vear  the  vegetation  on  this  marsh  is  either  filled 
with  ^gs,  or  alive  with  young  birds. 

80UTHBA8TBRN  OBBOON. 

This  embraces  an  extent  of  country  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east 
and  west,  by  one  hundred  north  and  south,  and  comprises  the  following  vallevs 
and  districts  of  country :  Lost  river,  Goose  lake,  Surprise,  Warner's  pueblo, 
Alvord,  Harney  lake,  and  Jordan  Creek  valleys,  together  with  the  country  of 
the  Owyhee,  and  adjoining  the  numerous  lakes  of  the  interior.  The  soil  of  these 
valleys  generally  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Klamath  lake  country,  being  open 
plains,  producing  frass  and  clover.  The  juniper  supplies  the  place  of  the  oak 
on  the  ridges  ana  hills.  The  timber,  generally  confined  to  the  narrow  ridges  of 
mountains  which  traverse  this  country  in  different  directions,  is  principally  pine. 
A  large  amount  of  land  in  these  valleys  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  the  scope 
for  grazing  is  immense.    The  land  is  unsurveyed,  though  in  some  sections  con- 
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siderable  Bettlements  have  been  made.  The  Indian  title  has  never  been  eztin 
guished,  and  the  savages  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  hostile  towards  the 
whites.  The  plum  flourishes  here ;  fish  abound  in  the  waters ;  clonds  of  water- 
fowl inhabit  tne  lakes;  the  American  big-horn,  or  mountain  sheep,  explores 
the  cragged  cliffs  and  peaks  of  the  mountain  ranges ;  and  droves  of  antelope 
feed  on  Uie  plains. 

BASTBBN  ORBGON. 

That  part  of  the  country  here  designated  as  eastern  Oregon  embraces  the 
Grande  Konde  and  Powder  river  valleys,  and  the  country  on  Burnt,  Malheur, 
and  Snake  rivers.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  extent,  north 
and  south,  and  runs  westward  on  to  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  mountains.  About 
twenty  townships  of  this  country  have  been  surveyed,  and  all  embraced  in  the 
valleys  of  Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  rivers.  Much  of  this  has  been  taken  up 
and  applied  to  agriculture.  The  principal  portion,  however,  of  this  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Oregon  is  suitable  only  for  grazing,  and  many  settlements  beyond  the 
surveys  have  already  been  made  for  this  purpose.  \ 

Grande  Ronde  is  an  almost  circular  valley  of  many  miles  in  extent ;  the  soil  is 
rich,  and  agriculture  flourishes.  The  northern  and  western  rim  is  clothed  with 
forests  of  fir,  hemlock,  and  pine,  from  which  perpetual  supplies  of  timber  for 
valley  purposes  may  be  had.  In  the  Powder  river  vallev,  also,  there  are  quite 
extensive  plains  of  agricultural  lands,  the  principal  supply  of  timber  for  which 
being  found  about  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains  to  the  west.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  fiirm  in  these  valleys  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Willamette  valley, 
except  that  Indian  com,  melons,  and  most  varieties  of  garden  vegetables  are 
claimed  to  succeed  much  better. 

Besides  the  plains  described,  and  the  numerous  valleys  of  various  extent  dis- 
tributed throughout  this  section,  it  is  a  rough,  broken  country  of  hills,  ridges, 
benches,  table  lands,  and  long  mountain  spurs  running  eastward  from  the  Blue 
mountain  range  toward  Snake  river,  as  divides  between  the  different  streams, 
and  towards  the  deep  cafions  through  which  Snake  river  flows  these  ridges 
often  spread  into  broad  table  lands  or  **  sage  plains."  Upon  the  dividing  ridges, 
and  westward  about  the  principal  ranges  of  the  mountains,  there  are  numerous 
bluffs,  cliffd,  stacks,  and  peaks  of  rocks.  The  timber  is  principally  cottonwood 
along  the  streams,  and  scattering  pine  and  juniper  upon  the  hills  and  ridges. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  classes  of  game  in  Oregon,  there  is  found  in  this 
section  the  ibex. 

FOBBSTS  OP  OBBOON. 

Just  above  the  hill  country,  which,  as  a  general  rule  throughout  the  State, 
intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  we  enter  the  great  forests  of 
Oregon,  which  are  coextensive  with  all  our  mountain  ranges,  and  in  some  local- 
ities encroach  upon  the  lower  lands  of  the  hills  and  valleys.  The  soil  upon 
which  this  forest  grows  is  generally  good.  The  undererowth,  for  example,  over 
the  greater  extent  being  hazle,  often  three  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet 
high,  elder,  alder,  doewood,  myrtle,  maple,  ash,  and  willow,  together  with  such 
other  productions,  both  of  shrubs  and  grasses,  as  indicate  a  rich,  moist,  and  first- 
rate  soil. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-capped  peaks,  along  the  most  elevated  dividing 
ridges  and  deep,  rugged  cafions  of  the  central  portions  of  the  great  mountain 
ranges,  there  are  extensive  regions  which  must  remain  forever  uninhabitable  to 
man.  But  distributed  througnout  other  portions  of  this  mountain  forest  there 
are  immense  amounts  of  land  lying  sufficiently  even  for  cultivation ;  on  some  of 
the  streams  are  large  valleys  and  plains  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  upon  the 
smaller  creeks  and  branches  there  are  numerous  wide  benches,  table  lands,  val- 
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leys,  coves,  and  basins,  often  level  enongh  for  many  farms  together,  and  con- 
nected and  made  accessible  by  caSons  and  passes  whicb  time  will  develop. 

The  northern  and  central  portions  of  this  forest  are  principally  composed  of 
fir,  oedar,  and  hemlock.  The  sonthem  and  eastern  sections  hare  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  pine.  About  the  Oalapooia  monijitains,  at  the  head  of  the  Willamette 
valley,  there  sets  in  a  large  thick-barked  timber  commonly  called  cedar,  but 
which  really  is  a  species  of  cypress.  Still  further  south,  on  the  waters  of  Rogue 
river,  we  find  the  sugar  pine;  and  upon  the  coast,  below,  or  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Umpqua  river,  there  are  heavy  forests  of  the  redwood  and  myrtle.  The 
redwood  makes  a  lumber  in  great  demand  in  every  market  where  it  has  been 
introduced.  Immense  quantities  are  manufactured  and  shipped  from  this  coast, 
and  large  fortunes  are  being  made  in  the  business. 

But  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  civilized  world,  the  fir  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  timber.  It  is  a  strong  and  durable  wood  for  all  domestic  archi- 
tecture; for  ships'  spars,  for  powerful  frame-work  for  heavy  machinery,  for 
railroad  timber,  for  the  furnace,  and  for  coal,  the  fir  has  no  superior.  The 
leaves  and  the  long  hair-like  moss  which  grows  upon  the  limbs  and  the  trunk 
will  support  animal  life,  as  forage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  through  severe  winter 
storms.     The  wood  yields  turpentine  and  rosin,  and  the  bark  is  rich  iu  tannin. 

These  impenetrable  forests,  though  dark  and  sombre,  are  not,  as  the  world 
might  imagine,  utterly  silent  and  desolate ;  the  fir  and  all  its  kindred  growth  of 
pioe  produces  abundant  and  never-failing  crops  of  seed,  which  supplies  an  innu- 
raeraule  population  of  small  squirrels,  various  races  of  songsters  of  gay  feathers, 
and  countless  thousands  of  sturdy  grouse,  whose  energetic  hootings  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  makes  the  woods  vocal,  and  give  a  "  thoi;ough  base"  to  all  the  music 
of  the  forest. 

The  ordinary  denizens  of  the  wilderness  are  found  here — as  elk,  deer,  bear, 
panthers,  wild  cats,  and  wolves.  For  many  years  after  settlements  spread  up 
the  valleys  *and  among  the  adjoining  hills  the  wolves  were  very  numerous. 
They  were  of  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  species  of  this  monster,  and  colts, 
calves,  and  the  tempting  baits  of  the  sheep-fold  and  the  pig-sty  allured  bands 
of  them  from  their  ancient  spoil  of  the  forests,  and  the  raids  of  a  single  night 
often  destroyed  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  To  make  war,  there- 
fore, upon  this  common  enemy  became  a  matter  of  mutual  consent,  and  powder 
and  ball,  together  with  the  hundred-fold  more  deadly  strychnine,  has  told  the 
terrible  story  for  them.  Their  dismal  howls  are  but  seldom  heard,  and  the  for- 
ests are  fast  becoming  safe  for  domestic  animals.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
wolves  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  game  has  become  more  numerous. 

The  first  in  position  is  the  Coast  ranse  of  mountains,  which  extend  from  the 
Columbia  river  to  the  California  line,  and  borders  on  the  coast.  The  next,  lying 
along  east  of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  river  valleys,  is  the  Cascade 
mountains,  extending  also  from  the  Columbia  river  to  the  California  line.  The 
next,  east,  is  the  Blue  mountain  range.  The  Calapooia  mountain  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Willamette  from  those  of  Umpqua,  and  runs  across  from  the  Coast 
to  the  Cascade  range.  The  Umpqua  mountains  run  across  in  the  same  way, 
between  the  waters  of  the  Umpqua  and  those  of  Rogue  river.  The  Siskiyou 
mountains  perform  the  same  omce,  in  the  same  way,  between  the  waters  of 
Boeue  river  and  those  of  the  Klamath,  and  constitute  at  this  point  a  good  nat- 
uriu  boundary  between  Oregon  and  California.  The  lands  of  these  forests,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  vacant  and  unsurveyed. 

Upon  the  Coos  and  Coquille  coast  this  forest  land  has  been  cleared,  and  its 
productiveness  tested.  Its  richness  is  extraordinary,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
vegetables  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  the  vicinity  of  Portland 
and  Oregon  City  this  forest  land  has  also,  to  some  extent,  been  reduced  to  cui 
livatton ;  it  produces  everything  well,  and  in  the  growth  of  fruit-trees  it  is  said 
to  mupass  any  other  land. 
10  I 
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WATEB-POWER. 

Water-power  of  endless  variety  and  capacity  is  everywliere  to  be  found 
throu^hont  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country.  There  is  scarcely  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers,  which  may  not,  at  some 
point,  be  applied  to  machinery,  and  on  many  of  them  it  may  be  many  tiines 
repeated. «  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  volume  of  these 
'  rivers,  by  improvement  of  the  numberless  available  cascades  and  cataracts  upon 
their  numerous  creeks  and  branches  distributed  throughout  the  hills  and 
mountains  from  which  they  flow. 

Should  the  heavy  deposits  of  iron  and  other  ores  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, or  manufacturing  interests  of  the  world,  demand  it,  the  availability  of 
these  water-powers  could  be  indefinitely  increased  along  these  rivers  to  tide- 
water. At  the  fall  of  the  Willamette,  at  Oregon  City,  the  river  might  be  divided 
up  and  taken  out  in  pipes  to  the  last  extent  of  demand,  and  carried  and  used 
for  miles  along  either  bank,  and  perform  the  manufacturing  work  for  a  conti- 
nent. 

As  a  splendid  site,  however,  for  water-power,  in  cheapness  of  improvement 
and  application,  absolute  safety  from  floods,  and  regularity  of  volume,  the  cas- 
cade on  the  Klamath  river,  (at  this  place  usually  called  Sink  river,)  between  the 
upper  and  lower  Klamath  lakes,  surpasses  all.  Here  is  a  river  about  250  feet 
wiae,  pouring  over  a  rock  rim,  out  of  a  large  lake,  fifteen  by  thirty-five  miles  in 
extent,  which  acts  as  a  grand  regulating  reservoir.  From  unmistakable  evi* 
dence,'  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  water-level 
at  this  outlet  amounts  to  but  a  few  inches,  and  thus  uniformly  it  appears  to 
have  flowed  with  one  almost  unchanging  volume  for  ages.  The  length  of  this 
connecting  link  between  the  two  lakes  is  about  a  mile,  and  the  descent  it  makes 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet.  This  power  could  be  ap- 
plied anywhere  along  the  banks  or  bed  of  the  stream,  or  taken  out  in  ditches 
and  flumes,  and  carried  around  the  prairie  hills  on  either  side  for  miles,  and 
there  used  upon  machinery,  and  to  irrigate  the  plains  bordering  upon  the  lower 
lake. 

With  only  the  water-power,  which  we  have  already  considered,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  the  resources  of  Oregon,  in  this  particular,  are  ample  for 
all  probable  demands ;  but  when  we  include  all  the  numerous  rapid  streams 
draining  northern  and  eastern  Oregon,  and  putting  into  the  Columbia  river  above 
and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  and  into  the  Snake  river,  and  the 
hundred  other  rivers  and  branches  flowing  from  the  coast  range  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that  the  water-power  of  Oregon  is  inex- 
haustible. 

FISHERIES. 

Fish  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  resources  of  Oregon,  and  at  differ- 
ent points  along  our  waters  the  business  of  putting  them  up  for  commerce  is 
carried  on  with  success.  Salmon  are  the  principal  fish,  and  they  abound  during 
the  proper  season  in  all  the  streams  along  this  coast,  and  the  number  of  fisheries 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  to  meet  almost  any  imaginable  demand.  These 
fish  make  a  fall  and  spring  run  from  the  ocean,  penetrating  most  of  the  Oregon 
rivers  to  the  smaller  branches  from  which  they  flow,  and  stem  the  powerful  cur- 
sent  of  the  Columbia  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 

The  onlypoint  in  Oregon  where  fresh-water  fish  of  any  consequence  exist  ia 
in  the  Big  Klamath  lake.  These  are  a  fine  fish,  almost  as  large  as  the  salmon, 
and  are  well  flavored.    At  the  south  end  of  this  lake  is  the  principal  fishery  of 
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the  Indians,  and  it  has  furnished  the  chief  snpport  for  the  thousands  of  savages 
who  have  for  ages  inhabited  this  section  of  country. 

Oysters,  of  good  quality,  have  been  found  upon  this  coast.  Two  or  three 
Beds  of  them,  located  at  Tillamook  and  the  Yaquinna,  have  famished  quite  a 
Bnpply  for  commerce.  It  is  believed  that  by  proper  cultivation  and  protection 
the  supply  can  be  not  only  maintained,  but  expanded  to  the  proportions  of  a 
large  and  extensive  trade. 

MINES  AND  MINERALS — ROGUE   RIVER  MINES. 

The  oldest  gold  mines  of  Oregon  are  those  of  the  Rogue  River  yalley.  They 
are  distributed  in  all  parts  of  that  extensive  country  drained  by  the  waters  of 
this  river.  As  compared  with  other  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast,  they  are  rich. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  they  have  given  employment  to  thousands  of  miners, 
and  afforded  a  market  for  the  farmers  of  this  and  the  adjoining  country.  The 
•  guld-bearing  dirt  is  widely  distributed  over  this  country,  and  the  mines  may  be 
regarded  as  inexhaustible.  Numerous  qoartz  ledges,  of  a  variety  of  richness 
and  promise,  have  been  found  here.  The  celebrated  "  gold  hill'*  is  in  this  val- 
ley. The  improvement  of  these  mines  by  ditches  and  flumes  to  carry  water 
upon  their  fields  of  "  pay  dirt"  have  been  greatly  retarded  by  new  discoveries 
being  constantly  made  to  the  north  and  east.- 

Saying  nothing  about  the  "big  strikes"  and  "big  slugs"  which  excite  no  one 
about  old  mines,  and  have  been  long  common  here,  the  claims  in  these  mines 
pay  from  three  to  fifty  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand. 

Silver,  copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  lime,  marble— heavy  quantities  of  the  finest 
marble— and  large  beds  of  coal,  have  been  found  in  this  valley;  and  also  nu- 
merous mineral  springs  of  valuable  medicinal  qualities,  of  attractive  flavor  and 
temperature.    Some  have  been  improved. 

UMPQUA   MINES. 

The  mines  on  the  Umpqua  river  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  on  Rogue 
river,  but  some  of  them  are  very  rich.  Some  mining  has  been  done  high  up  on 
the  north  Umpqua  river,  but  it  has  mostly  been  confined  to  the  south  Umpqua 
and  its  tributaries.  A  number  of  quartz  ledges  have  been  discovered  upon  this 
river,  and  some  of  them  have  been  worked  with  profit.  Lime,  and  some  very 
small  veins  of  coppei^f  have  been  found  here.  Considerable  salt  is  made  in  the 
Umpqua  valley.    Three  saU  springs  have  been  improved. 

COAST  MINES. 

From  six  miles  north  of  the  Goquille  river  to  ten  miles  south  of  Rogue  river, 
gold  dust  is  found  in  the  ocean  sand.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  to  be  driven  up 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  the  action  of  the  surf  and  tide;  and  working  it 
out  does  not  appear  to  diminish  the  supply  for  the  next  season.  This  is  the 
celebrated  "  gold  beach;"  it  is  about  eignty  miles  in  extent,  will  pay  from  three 
to  thirty  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand,  and  is  capable  of  giving  employment  to 
hundreds  of  miners.  ^ 

There  are  numerous  mines  in  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  south  of  the 
Umpqua  river,  and  a  number  of  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  found. 
Coal  beds  about  Coos  bay  are  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  Some  of  these  coal  beds 
have  been  opened,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  coal  have  been  shipped. 
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WILLAMBTTB  MINBS. 

These  mines  are  on  the  trihntaries  alone  the  east  side  of  the  vallej,  and  in 
the  Cascade  mountains.  Thej  are  on  the  Molalla,  Santiam,  McKenzie,  Middle 
Fork,  and  Coast  Fork.  The  mining  on  the  Santiam  is  carried  on  principally  hj 
the  use  of  heavy  machinery,  to  crush  the  gold-bearing  quartz.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  this  quartz  have  been  found  in  thb  section  of  the  mountains ;  in  fact, 
numerous  lodes  are  found  distributed  in  various  places  along  the  Cascade  range. 
The  mines  on  the  Santiam  have  not  been  opened  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
what  they  will  pay,  but  many  of  the  specimens  are  as  rich  as  the  quartz  taken 
from  "  gold  hill."  Some  ledges  showing  very  rich  specimens  have  been  found 
on  the  waters  of  the  McKenzie  river.  The  gold  on  the  head  branches  of  the 
Coast  Fork  is  found  distributed  in  the  "  pay  dirt."  They  are  of  late  discovery, 
but  are  believed  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  that  they  will  pay  from  three 
to  twenty  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand. 

Iron  has  been  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Willamette,  in  both  the  Coast  and 
the  Cascade  ranges.  The  resources  of  iron  in  this  country  are  inexhaustible. 
One  bed  of  ore,  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  has  been  traced  for  twen^ 
mile«.  The  quality  of  the  ore  and  the  iron  has  been  tested ;  the  ore  is  rich» 
and  the  iron  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian. 
A  powerftil  company  is  now  organized  in  Oregon  to  manufacture  iron. 

A  number  of  salt  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  but  none 
of  them  have  been  improved  to  any  degree  of  profit  or  success. 

MINBS  OF  NORTHERN  OREGON. 

These  mines  are  situated  principally  upon  the  waters  of  the  John  Day  river, 
embracing  mainly  the  southern  section  of  this  district.  Canon  City  being  its 
centre  There  is  here  a  variety  of  miniug  country,  both  placer  and  quartz. 
Copper  and  silver  are  both  found  here,  but  the  great  production  of  the  "  pay 
dirt,"  or  of  the  numerous  heavy  ledges  of  quartz,  is  gold.  This  country  is 
capable  of  giving  employment  to  a  great  many  miners.  Its  opened  claims  have 
hitherto  paid  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  day  to  the  nand. 

MINES  OF  EASTERN  OREGON. 

Embraced  in  this  division  are  numerous  important  mines,  as  the  Grande 
Ronde,  Powder  river.  Burnt  river,  Malheur,  and  numerous  rivers,  at  various 
points,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  Snake  river. 
»uch  a  mining  country  as  this,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  over-populated  with 
miners  ;  in  fact,  thousands  above  the  hundreds  already  here  may  find  profitable 
employment  in  this  section.  The  placer  mines  themselves  may  be  regarded  as 
inexhaustible.  In  addition  to  these,  the  country  abounds  in  numerous  heavy 
ledges  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz,  the  richness  of  which,  so  far  as  tested, 
may  be  said  to  range  from  five  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton.  Nu- 
merous mills  for  crushing  the  quartz  and  collecting  the  metals  are  in  operation, 
and  the  yield  of  bullion  is  already  enormous.  These  mines  pay  from  five  to 
one  hundred  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand. 

MINES  OP  SOUTHEASTERN  OREGON. 

Embraced  in  this  section  we  have  so  much  of  the  mining  country  of  the 
Owyhee  river  and  Jordan  creek  as  are  not  in  Idaho  Territory,  and  also  the 
mines  of  Sniprise  and  Puebla  valleys.    These  mines  are  much  the  same  in 
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character  as  those  of  eastern  Oregon,  except  that  in  Penbla  valley,  in  addition 
to  heavy  lodes  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz,  there  is  said  to  be  immense 
ledges  of  copper  ore. 

.    GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  extent  of  the  mines  in  this  State  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  From  the 
Oregon  and  Oalifomia  boundary  northward  alone  the  coast,  100  miles ;  east- 
warn  along  the  waters  of  Rogue  river,  100  miles  by  40  north  and  south ;  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  south  Umpqua  to  the  most  northern  mines  of  the  Cas- 
cade range  in  Oregon,  200  miles ;  and  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  the  mining 
country  may  be  estimated  at  1&5  miles  in  width,  east  and  west,  by  275  miles 
north  and  south,  constituting  an  area  of  about  35,000  square  miles. 

The  export  products  of  Oregon  are,  firstly,  gold  and  silver,  which  now 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 ;  2d,  the  following  as  the 
chief  articles :  timber,  lumber,  shingles,  wood,  coal,  wheat,  flour,  bacon,  wool, 
apples,  lard,  butter,  oysters,  salmon  and  potatoes ;  which,  according  to  the  best 
statistical  information  at  hand,  may  be  estimated  as  worth  $10,000,000 ;  making 
the  entire  export  value  of  Oregon,  for  one  year,  amount  to  the  grand  total  of 
125,000,000. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  APPLEGATE, 

Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

CknMTnissioner  of  General  Land  Office, 
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Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Olympian  Jfashington  Territory,  July  15,  1865. 

Sir:  In  oompliance  with  iDStructions  from  the  General  Land  Office,  under 
date  of  May  11,  1865, 1  herewith  submit  the  following  report,  in  duplicate,  of 
the  progreBB  of  the  public  Buryeys  in  this  district,  and  other  operations  of  this 
office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  together  with  a  detailed 
report  on  the  "varied  resources  of  the  country,*'  so  as  to  attract  attention  and 
immigration  to  the  different  regions  of  the  Territory  "possessing  fertile  soil,  and 
affording  other  natural  advantages  to  the  varied  branches  of  industry."  I  also 
forward  the  usual  statements  of  the  business  appertaining  to  this  surveying  dis- 
trict, to  accompany  the  report,  as  follows,  via : 

A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  which  were  not  closed  at 
the  date  of  the  last  annuid  report. 

B. — Statement  of  original  plats  made,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  General 
Land  Office  and  distiict  land  offices  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

0. — ^List  of  township  claim  maps  made,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  Greneral 
Land  Office  and  district  land  offices  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1865. 

D. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Washington  Territory  since  June  30,  1864, 
and  up  to  June  30,  1865. 

£. — Estimate  of  expenses  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
Territory  of  Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

F. — ^Map  of  Washington  Territoxy,  showing  the  condition  of  the  field-work 
and  proposed  lines  of  survey  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 
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B. — Statement  of  original  plats  made,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  General 
Land  Office  and  district  land  offices,  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 


Description  of  plats. 

} 

1 

li 

1 

I 

When  trans- 
mitted. 

Towiwhip  No.  1 1  north,  raniro  40  wiBt.  ....*....^.-.... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
.... 

1 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.... 

1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

Aug.  20,  1864. 
Aug.  20,  1864. 
Aug.  20,  1864. 
Aug.  20,  1864. 
Nov.  15.  1864. 

Township  No.  1 1  north,  range  41  east. ................ 

TownflhiD  No.  1 1  north,  ransre 42 east. ...... ....... 

TownshiD  No.  12  north,  ranire  43  east 

TownshiD  No.  20  north,  ranore  4  east 

fliTtli  fltSTidard  naTallfll-  throncrh  ranorA  fi 

Nov.  29  1864 

Township  No.  24  north,  range  6  east. ................. 

Nov.  29.  1864. 

Tovenflhin  No.  !I2  north,  ranira  12  WAfft 

Jan     5  1865 

Exteriors  of  township  No.  31  north,  ranges  7  and  8  west. 
Meridian  township  No.  31  north,  ranges  9,  10,  and  11 

west,  and  township  No.  32  north,  range  11  west 

Township  No.  10  north,  ranire  38  east. ...... .... ..,,,. 

Jan.    5,1865. 

Jan.  5,  1865. 
Jan.  10.  1865. 

Townshio  No.  10  north,  ranare  39  east. 

Jan.  10  1865 

Townshin  No.  11  north,  ransre  39  east 

Jan.  10  1865. 

TownshiD  No.    9 north,  ransre 28  east. ................ 

April  5,  1865. 
April  5,  1865. 
April  5,  1865. 
April  20,  1865. 
May  18,  1865. 
May  18,  1865. 

Tommflhin  No.    9  north,  ranom  09  pjuit 

Townshin  No.  10  north.  ranfire28east 

Third  standard  parallel  west,  through  ranges  19  to  30. .. 

Tnwniihin  No.  23  nort.h.  riinarA  ft  pjuit. ._ 

Township  No.  24  north,  range  5  east. . ................ 

C. — List  of  original  toumship  claim  maps  mhde,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the 
General  Land  Office  and  district  land  offices,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1865.  • 


Description  of  plats. 


3. 

J 

IS 


When  trans- 
mitted. 


Township  38  north,  range  2  east. 
Township  20  north,  range  4  east. 


Sept.  20,  1864. 
June  20,  1865. 
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D. — List  of  lands  nrve^d  in  WaMngton  Terriiory  since  June  30, 1864,  and 

up  to  June  30,  1865. 


i 

Description. 

1 

1 

1"^ 
1 

1 

5 

Total. 

1 
2 
8 

Tp.  38N.,R.   2E.. 
Tp.  20N..R.    4E.. 
Tp.  24N.,R.    6  E.J 
Tp.  10N.,R.38E.. 
Tp.  10N.,R.39E.. 
Tp.  11N.,R.39E.. 
Tp.    9N.,R.28E.. 
Tp.  10N.,R.28E.. 
Tp.    9N.,R.29E.. 
Tp.  23N.,R.    5E.. 
Tp.  32N.,Ral2W. 
Tp.24N.,R.   5E.. 
Tp.  11  N.,R.40E.. 
Tp.  11N.,R.41E.. 
Tp.  11N.,R.42E.. 
Tp.  12N.,R.43E.. 

Total 

Acn9, 
10,747.55 
12,087.54 
20,675.07 
22,958.73 
23,036.47 
22,933.40 
21,922.99 
20,701.79 
20,755.15 
21,238.24 
1,681.80 
18,842.44 
22,970.79 
23,010.82 
23,044.99 
23,111.13 

Aen$. 
1,344.08 
3,306.81 

Aena, 

Aen$, 
"5,"476.'i9" 

Aero, 

98.92 

12.63 

Acrm. 
12,190.55 
20,877.17 
20.675  07 

4 

22, 958. 73 

5 

23,036  47 

6 

22, 933. 40 

7 

21,922.99 

8 

20,701.79 
20,755.15 
21, 555. 92 

9 

10 

317.68 

11 

1,681.80 

n 

18, 842. 44 

13 

22,970.79 
23,010.82 
23,044.99 
23,111.13 

14 

15 

16 

309,718.90 

4,968.57 

5,470.19 

111.55 

320,269.21 

ISu^EstuMUoftxptMtM  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  puhlie  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Wiuhing' 
ton  for  the  JisetU  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

For  salarj  of  surveyor  general a. (2,500 

For  salary  of  chief  derk 1,800 

For  salary  of  draughtsman 1,500 

For  salary  of  assistant  draughtsman ; 1 ,  500 

For  salary  of  one  clerk 1,300 

For  rent  of  office,  wages  of  messensper,  purchase  and  repairs  of  instruments,  field 

books,  stationery,  and  other  inciaentaLexpenses 2,500 

For  350  miles  mendian  and  parallel  lines,  at  (15  per  mile 5,340 

For  270  miles  township  exterior  lines,  at  $12  per  mile 3, 240 

For  2,280  miles  subdivisional  lines,  atiU  per  mile 25,080 

Total 44,760 

The  estimate  of  356  miles  for  meridian  and  standard  parallel  lines  includes 
66  miles  of  the  Colombia  guide  meridian,  from  the  northeast  comer  of  township 
number  28  north,  range  31  east,  north  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  British 
possessions  and  Washington  Territory  and  the  Fuget  Sound  guide  meridian, 
south  six  miles.  Also  the  9th  standard  parallel  east  of  the  Oolumbia  guide  me- 
ridian, sixty-six  miles,  and  eighteen  miles  west  of  said  meridian,  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  the  survey  of  township  in  the  Colville  and  Okinakane  River  dis- 
tricts. It  also  includes  sixty-six  miles  of  the  4th  standard  parallel,  east  from  said 
Columbia  guide  meridian,  to  the  boundary  line  between  Washington  and  Idahb 
Territories  as  a  base  for  surveying  operations  on  the  Pelouse  river  and  its 
numerous  tributHries.  It  also  includes  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  each  of 
the  8d,  4th.  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  standard  parallels  east  of  the  Willa- 
mette meridian,  in  oider  to  extend  the  township  surveys  up  the  foot-hills  of  the 
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moantam?,  and  also  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  settlements  which  are  fast 
extending  up  all  the  little  vallejs,  which  are  very  numerous  between  the  3d  and 
9th  standaid  parallels. 

The  estimate  of  270  miles  township  exterior  lines  includes  townships  Nos. 
34  and  35,  ranges  40,  41,  42,  and  43  east,  in  the  GolyiUe  district;  also  town- 
ships 31  and  32,  ranges  4  and  5  east;  townships  24 and 25,  ranges  6  and  7  east; 
townships  28  and  29,  range  1  west;  townships  13  and  14,  ranges  7,  8,  and  9 
west,  and  several  fractionid  townships  on  the  Columbia  river,  between  Cascades 
and  township  2,  range  12  east. 

The  estimate  of  2,280  miles  subdivisional  lines  includes  480  miles  in  the 
Colville  district,  being  townships  34  and  35,  ranges  40,  41,  42,  and  43  east. 
Most  of  the  land  in  these  townships  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  has  been  settled  and  cultivated  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more, 
and  the  balance  is  fast  being  settled  by  American  citissens.  About  all  the  old 
settlers  were  voyageurs,  or  their  decendants,  connected  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  The  settlers  in  this  region  of  our  Territory  have  frequently  and 
eamefltly  petitioned  this  office  for  the  survey  of  said  dbtrict.  Said  estimate  of 
2,280  miles  also  includes  the  subdivision  of  townships  Nos.  21  to  30  inclusive, 
range  5  east,  and  townships  31  and  32,  range  4  east;  township  12,  range  2 
eajst.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  townships  contain  first  quality  of  soil,  and 
are  being  fast  settled.  We  deem  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
subdivided,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  settlers,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coming  immigration.  It  also  includes  townships  13  and  1 4,  ranges  7,  8, 
9  west,  containing  many  settlers  who  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  same 
surveyed.  Also  townships  28  and  29,  range  1  west,  and  townships  13,  14,  and 
15,  range  1  east,  and  townships  20,  range  5  east;  townships  14  and  15,  range  1 
west,  and  the  fractional  townships  on  the  Columbia  river,  between  Cascades 
and  township  2,  ranse  12  east. 

The  agricultural  advantages  possessed  by  Washington  Territory  are  very  great. 
Although  a  large  portion  is  mountainous,  it  contains  within  its  borders  great 
prairies  and  rich  grazing  lands,  which  would  afford  nutriment  to  countless  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle;  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
alluvial  and  upper  fertile  soil  would  richly  remunerate  the  agriculturist  to  open 
the  same  to  the  various  productions  of  the  earth.  West  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains there  is  nearly  as  large  an  amount  of  arable  land  as  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  the  rich  lands  of  the  Chehalis  valley,  nearly  all  of  which  has 
been  surveyed,  and  contains  now  about  two  hundred  settlers,  and  there  yet  re- 
mains about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousan(l  acres  of  the  very  best  arable  land 
unoccupied.  The  Chehalis  river  falls  into  Gray's  harbor,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  for  about  sixty  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  giving  a  most  excellent 
water  communication  to  Gray's  harbor,  from  whence  produce  can  be  shipped  to 
San  Francisco,  Victoria,  or  to  any  other  market  on  the  Pacific. 

The  valley  of  the  Willopa,  from  Shoalwater  bay  up  as  far  as  Elk  prairie, 
thirty-five  miles,  is  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and  stock-raising,  and  has  abun- 
dance of  timber  and  water.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Willopa  river  and  Elk 
prairie  there  are  nine  prairies,  containing,  on  an  average,  about  two  sections 
each  of  the  very  best  soil.  This  river,  however,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  up,  flows 
mostly  through  tide  lands,  which  are  covered  with  most  excellent  grass,  growing 
from  three  to  four  feet  high.  Large  crops  of  potatoes  and  other  garden  vege- 
tables, and  in  &ct  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  have  been  raised  on  these  natural 
meadows.  They  are  overflowed  only  by  the  highest  winter  tides,  while  branches 
and  sloughs  make  them  accessible  firom  the  river  by  boats.  Above  the  tide 
lands  the  river  is  lined  by  higher  bottom  lands  and  prairies,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  best  lands  on  the  river  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals.  There  are 
now  about  fifty  settlers  in  this  valley,  and  the  land  produces  from  fifty  to  sixty 
bosbelB  of  wheat  to  the  aoie,  and  in  &ct,  wherever  tbe  soil  has  been  oultivatedy 
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has  produced  most  excellent  crops.  The  valley  extends  about  fifty  nules  above 
die  month  of  the  river,  and  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles  wide.  The  sub-soil  of 
the  hills  back  of  the  prairies  consists  of  clay,  generally  soft,  and  is  covered  with 
a  rich  mould.  The  timber  on ,  the  hill  consists  of  yellow  fir,  white  and  red 
spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar,  and  along  the  rivers,  maple,  cedar,  and  cottonwood. 
The  valley  will  probably  be  surveyed  next  summer. 

The  Cowlitz  river,  running  southwardly,  and  falling  into  the  Columbia  near 
Monticello,  drains  at  least  half  a  million  of  acres  of  fertile  lands,  and  has  many 
of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  Territory  among  its  prosperous  farmers.  All  cereal 
grains,  except  Indian  com,  grow  admirably  here,  the  wheat  in  particular.  The 
-valley  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  settlers,  and  a  very  large  portion 
has  been  surveyed. 

The  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Nesqually,  Puvallnp,  Dwamish,  White,  Green, 
Cedar,  Snoqualmoo,  Stalnkahamish,  Skagit,  and  Nooksahk  rivers,  the  waters  of 
which  disembogue  in  Admiralty  inlet  and  Puget  sound,  are  broad,  rich,  and  of 
the  most  fertile  quality,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  portion  of  said  lands 
being  denselv  timbered  with  fir  and  cedar,  will  bear  about  the  same  description 
as  given  of  the  Willopa  valley.  It  has  been  proved  by  actual  cultivation  that  all 
the  cereal  grains,  except  Indian  com,  flourish  admirably  upon  these  river  bottoms 
and  adjacent  lands. 

'  All  kinds  of  frait  that  would  flourish  in  the  State  of  New  York,  except  the 
peach,  do  exceedingly  well  in  this  Territoiy,  particulaily  apples,  plums,  and 
pears,  from  the  cultivation  of  which  fortunes  have  already  been  made  here.  A 
very  large  variety  of  berries,  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated, grow  here  in  great  profusion. 

Washington  Territoiy,  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  unsettled  fertile  land,  capable  of  producing  all  the  varieties  of  cereal  grains, 
fruits,  &c.,  in  quantity  and  quality  about  the  same  as  west  of  the  mountains. 

The  Walla-Walla  valley  contains  now  a  population  of  about  two  thousand, 
and  surpasses  in  extent,  advantages,  climate  and  soil,  that  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  can  subsist  a  larger  population. 

The  Golville  valley  contains,  as  far  as  ascertained  to  a  certainty,  about  twelve 
townships  of  excellent  fertile  soil,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
very  best  grazing  lands. 

The  Yakama  valley  contains  a  laree  amount  of  arable  land  unsettled,  and 
a  very  great  amount  of  grazing  land.  This  valley  is  admirably  adapted  to 
stock-raising. 

As  a  general  thing  our  winters  west  of  the  mountains  are  rainy,  with  but 
vexy  little  snow  or  freezing  weather,  and  when  the  grass  is  not  grazed  too  close 
in  the  summer,  stock  will  thrive  without  feeding  at  all ;  but  it  would  be  con- 
sidered risky  not  to  provide  thirty  or  forty  days' feed  for  stock  every  fall.  The 
climate  here  is  far  milder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. One  great  cause  of  this,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  the  winds  blow  almost  con- 
stantly from  the  ocean ;  during  the  summer  from  the  north  and  northwest,  and 
in  winter  from  the  south.  The  winter  winds  coming  from  the  tropics  are  con- 
sequently warm,  and  much  rain  falls.  The  ground  is  rarely  covered  with  snow, 
and  often  remains  unfrozen  throughout  the  entire  winter ;  the  mean  temperature 
at  Olympia being  fifty-two  degrees,  and  at  Cape  Disappointment  fifty-two  degrees. 

The  climate  is  peculiarly  salubrious ;  no  epidemic  prevails,  and  as  a  general 
thing  the  white  population  are  remarkably  healthy  and  energetic.  The  great 
forests  of  cedar,  fir,  and  sprace  undoubtedly  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

It  is  already  known  that  Washington  Territory  produces  timber  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  finest  quality.  For  plank,  boards,  scantling,  and  building  materials 
generally,  no  part  of  the  world  is  so  bonntifally  supplied  with  the  raw  material ; 
and  for  ships'  spars  of  the  veiy  best  quality,  the  world  might  find  here  an 
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ample  supply.  With  such  an  extent  of  inland  navigdble  water,  with  harbors 
for  ships  and  water-power,  and  coal  in  great  abundance  to  produce  steam,  with 
an  inland  coast  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  upon  the  waters  of  the  sound, 
lined  with  the  most  valuable  forests  of  the  world,  Washington  Territory  has 
already  become  the  great  lumber  factory  for  the  Pacific,  and  soon  will  be  the 
great  lumber  and  spar  depot  for  the  world. 

Our  foreign  exports  of  lumber  and  spars  amount  now  to  over  one  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Washington  Territory  is  rich  in  its  mineral  productions.  Great  mines  of 
superior  coal  have  been  opened  and  worked  on  fiellingham  bay,  on  the  Sam- 
mamieh  lake,  near  Seattle,  and  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  Coal  in  vast  fields  has 
lately  been  discovered  near  the  waters  of  the  sound  in  various  localities,  and  all 
that  is  needed  to  successfully  work  these  newly  discovered  mines  are  men  and 
capital.  The  government  will  some  day  become  aware  of  the  importance  of 
Puget  Sound  as  a  coal  depot  for  the  supply  of  the  navtil  vessels  which  must 
ever  be  kept  permanently  upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Coal  could  be  fur- 
nished'on  board  its  men-of-war  for  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  Atlantic  side  to  the  present  depot  on  this  coast.  Quarries  of  marble, 
granite,  lime,  and  sandstone  are  inexhaustible,  and  in  gold,  copper,  and  lead 
the  Territory  is  exceedingly  rich.  Ledges  of  gold-beaxing  quartz  and  lead 
mines  have  lately  been  discovered  on  the  headwaters  of  White  and  Niequally 
rivers.  It  is  believed  that  these  mines  are  extensive,  and  several  companiet^ 
are  now  making  preparations  to  work  them. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  fish  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
and  on  the  fishing  banks,  M(hich  commence  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  from 
Cape  Flattery,  called  cod,  and  of  these  the  variety  called  by  the  Indians  **  car- 
darlte"  is  th6  true  Newfoundland  cod.  Halibut  are  also  abundant  in  these 
waters.  Further  north  along  the  coast,  between  Cape  Flattery  and  Sitka,  in 
the  Russian  possessions,  both  cod  and  halibut  are  very  plenty  and  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  those  taken  at  the  cape,  or  further  up  the  straits  and  sound. 
No  one  who  knows  these  facts  for  a  moment  doubts  but  that  if  vessels,  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Bank  fishermen  that  sail  from  Massachusetts  aud  Maiue, 
were  fitted  out  here,  and  were  to  fish  on  the  various  banks  along  this  coast,  it 
would  even  now  be  a  most  lucrative  business.  Cod  and  salmon  are  also  taken 
in  large  quantities  far  up  the  sound,  especially  in  Ellott's  bay,  near  Seattle,  and 
in  the  narrows,  but  the  cod  are  much  smaller  than  those  taken  on  the  banks, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  young  fish,  as  they  resemble  the  large  cod  in  every 
particular.     They  weigh  from  three  to  eight  pounds. 

The  cod  and  halibut  on  this  coast  up  near  Sitka  are  fully  equal  to  the  largest 
taken  in  the  eastern  waters.  ^ 

Salmon,  sturgeon,  rock  cod,  tom  cod,  and  various  other  kinds  of  'eatable  fish, 
especially  the  salmon,  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  at  Shoalwater  bay, 
Gray's  harbor,  Columbia  river,  and  in  w,ell-nigh  all  the  waters  of  the  sound. 

The  best  salmon  are  taken  in  the  Qui-nai-elt  river  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
'i'hey  are  short,  thick,  and  very  fat,  and  rarely  attain  ten  pounds  weight,  and 
arc  an  entirely  distinct  variety  from  any  that  run  up  either  the  Columbia  or  the 
Straits  of  Fuca.  Shellfish,  such  as  clams,  mussels,  and  crabs,  are  abundant  in 
all  the  waters  of  the  sound  and  upon  the  coast.  Oysters,  though  small,  are 
found  in  abundance  at  Oyster  bay,  on  Budd's  inlet,  near  Olympia,  and  many 
other  localities  on  the  sound.  At  Shoalwater  bav  oysters  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  transplanting,  and  already  the  oyster  trade  at  that  one  point 
amounts  to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty-thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

There  is  no  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union  that  surpasses  this  Territory  for 
the  extent  of  its  water-power.     By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Cascades  is  traversed  by  streams 
111 
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of  various  sizes,  which,  like  veins,  extend  themselves  in  every  direction.  On 
almost  all  these  streams  may  be  found  water-powers  of  various  capacities. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  streams  are  found  near  Olympia,  Seattle, 
Whatcom,  Gray's  harbor,  and  at  the  Sndqualmoo  falls,  where  sufficient  power 
for  the  largest  description  of  mills  and  factories  can  be  obtained. 

One  great  disadvantage,  the  want  of  a  good  road  across  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, to  immigration  in  getting  to  the  waters  of  Puget  sound,  is  now  about  to 
be  remedied.  The  people  residing  on  the  sound  and  vicinity  have  determined 
to  have  a  passable  road  over  the  Na- chess  pass  of  the  mountains,  and  large 
amounts  of  money  sufficient  for  the  work  have  been  subscribed  and  paid  in  for 
this  object.  A  party  of  twenty-five  men  are  now  abotrt;  ready  to  commence 
work,  with  a  determination  to  open  the  road  in  time  for  the  fall  immigration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress  once  made  an  appropriation  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  open  this  route  as  a  military  road.  The  funds  were  expended 
and  road  made  in  1854,  and  quite  a  large  immigration  came  by  that  road  in 
1854  and  185%  but  since  that  time  the  road  has  been  used  only  to  drive  stock 
over,  and  has  consequently  become  impassable  for  wagons  on  account  of  the 
fallen  timber  and  unaerbrush  accumulated  during  the  Indian  war. 

E.  GIDDINGS, 
Acting  Surveyor  General  Washington  Territory. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office, 
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No.  13. — Agricultural  selections  within  certain  States^  and  also  scrip  locations 
under  agricultural  and  mechanics'  act  of  July  2,  1862. 


Land  districtii. 


MINNESOTA. 


Taylor's  Falls... 

St.  Cloud 

Winnebago  City. 

MiiiDeapolig 

St.  Peter 

Dnleith 


Acres. 


10.062.48 
34,464.89 
32,817.74 

42,507.06 


Total 119,852.17 


I 


WISCONSIN. 


Stevens's  Point !  110,981.22 

Menasha 39,818.16 

FallsofSt.  Croix I  57,636.03 

Eaa  Claire i  31,572.32 


Total. 


240, 007. 73 


KANSAS. 


Topeka 

Hamboldt 

Janction  City. 


90, 000. 40 


Total 90,000.40 


IOWA. 


"Des  Moines . . . 
Conncii  Bluffs . 
Fort  Dodge... 
Sioux  City 


Total - 


10,983.61 


155,423.54 
73,593.81 


240,000.96 


Detroit 

East  Saginaw. 
Ionia 


Marquette 

Traverse  City . 

Total... 


20,516.54 


97,980.31 


118,496.85 


•5  c 


Acres. 

1,280.00 
22,051.25 
20,019.86 
22,617.11 
19,089.65 

2, 080. 00 


87,137.87 


1,760.00 
2,556.42 


5,436.42 


1,600.00 

2,236.72 

480. 00 


4,316.72 


:?20.oo 


320. 00 


640.00 


4,284.93 

70,536.00 

8,488.69 

258,396.66 

5,719.20 


347,425.48 


.2  *•' 

►»ofl 

<y 


Acres. 


1,440.00 


160.00 
480.00 
960.00 


3, 040. 00 


1,440.00 


1,440.00 


320. 00 


320.00 


1,120.00 


7,040.24 


8,160.24 
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No.  13.^~'AgricuItura/  selections  within  certain  States,  ifc. — Continued. 


Land  distrirtn. 


MISSOURI. 


Boonville  . . . 
Total. 


3 


Acres. 


NKBKASKA  TF.RRITORV. 


Oniaba  City... 
BrowuHvillo. .. 
Nobrneka  City 


Total. 


a  s 


Kg 


Acres, 
J,  120.00 


1,120.00 


I 

5,114.42  ! K... 

2,065.92  '     1.280.00 
5,113.24  I     1,280.00 


12,293.58  I    2,560.00 


WAHIUNGTOX   TKRRITORV. 


Oiyinpia  . . . . 
Total. 


1,760.10 


1,760.10 


RECAPITULxVTION. 


Minuesotu 119,852.17 

Wisconsiu 240,007.73 

KansoA ,    90,000.40 

Iowa !  240.000.96 

MIchipaii ,  118,496.85 

Missouri ' 

Nebraska  Territory | 

Washington  Territory 


Total '  808,358.11 


87,137.87 

5,4:J6.42 

4,316.72 

640.00 

347,425.48 

1,120.00 

12,293.-58 

1,760.00 


3,040.0t) 

1,440.00 

320. 00 


8,160.24 


2,560.00 


460,130.07     15,520.24 


Total  located.. 
Total  selected 


475,650.31 

808,358.11 


Total 1,284,008.42 


The  whole  number  of  pieces  of  scrip  issued 

The  whole  number  of  pieces  located  to  June  30, 1865 

The  whole  number  of  pieces  located  in  July  and  August,  1865. 


30, 339 
2,851 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Btatei. 


!         Estimated 
,  number  of  acreft 
!  granted  for  tragon 
{  roadM. 


lUinoifl 

Hiiwlddppi . 
Alabama... 
MlflBOori . . . 
Arkanuu  . . 

Iowa 

Florida 

Klebigan  . . 
Loniuana. . 
WiaeonHin . 
Hinneiota  . 
KaniUM 


CorporaUont— Pacific  railroads  . 
Wagon  road« — Wiacouain    

Michigan 

Oregon 


Total. 


450,ooaoo 

1,718,613.27 
73,960.00 


2,241,573.27 


N  amber  of  acres 

certified  under  the 

grants. 


%  505, 053L  00 
'  906,680.29 
2,288,138.50 
1.815,435.00 
1, 793, 167. 10 
2,770,702.26 
1, 760, 468. 39 
2, 669, 327. 04 
1,072,405.45 
1,379,545.35 
1, 580, 608. 82 


20,633,531.20 


20,633»531.20 


Estimated 

number  of  acrew 

granted. 


2,595,053.00 
2, 062, 24a  GO 
3,153,120.00 
2,162,442.21 
2,149,239.63 
6,751,207.98 
2, 360, 114. 00 
4, 796, 730. 99 
1, 578, 72a  00 
4,138,360.50 
6,498,40a09 
2, 500.00a  00 


40, 745,  631.  40 
82,360,000.00 


2,241,573.27 


125.347,204.67 


^ 


auf KRAI.  Laivd  Optics.  SqtttmUr  30,  1865. 
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REPORT 

OF   THB 

(J^OMMISSIOSER  of  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


•  Dbpartmbnt  op  THB  Intbriob, 

Office  Indian  Affairs,  Waikington,  D.  C,  October  31,  1865. 
Sir  :  Having  assumed  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  after  tlie 
beginning  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  over^which  this  annual  report  extends, 
and  having  been  necessarily  absent  a  great  portion  of  the  time  since,  upon  pub- 
lic business  in  the  southwest,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  that  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  business,  or  to  gain  that  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  Indian 
afiGftirs  generally,  which  a  longer  time  would  have  allowed.     I  present  herewith 

I  a  summary  of  such  information  in  regard  to  the  interesting  people  who  are  by 

I  law  placed  under  the  charge  of  this  office  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 

I  current  correspondence  and  annual  reports  of  superintendents  and  agents,  and 

I  other  employes. 

I  Before  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  various  superintendencies  and  agencies  in 

[  detail,  ana  to  make  such  suggestions  as  seem  to  be  called  for  in  reference  to 

each,  there  are  sundry  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  Indian  service, 
^.  or  relating  to  several  agencies  combined,  which  I  deem  worthy  of  special  notice. 

'  i\  First  among  these  is  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  officers  responsi- 

\'  ble  to  this  office  to  forward  their  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  reports  at  the 

1  proper  time,  in  disregard  of  repeated  directions  from  the  office.     Some  of  them 

appear  to  have  imagined  that  circulars  of  instructions  were  mere  matters  of  form, 
with  which  a  compliance  was  not  expected,  or  as  applying  to  everybody  but 
themselves.  Nor  are  they  sufficiently  careful  to  make  these  reports  complete 
in  detail,  as  required,  where  they  are  made.  The  consequence  is  that  each  year, 
notwithstanding  every  endeavor  on  the  part  of  this  office,  its  annual  report  fails 
of  completeness  somewhere,  by  the  neglect  of  its  subordinates ;  and  its  statistical 
tables  do  not  give  that  fulness  of  in^rmation  for  which  they  are  designed.  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  remedy  this  difficulty  except  by  re- 
porting to  the  department  each  case  of  delinquency,  and  relying  upon  it  to  seek 
'.  a  remedy  by  b  change  of  officers.  It  is  an  injustice  to  those  who  are 'prompt 
and  thorough  in  their  reports  to  allow  them  to  fail  of  usefulness  because  the  re- 
t  ports  of  others,  necessary  to  completeness,  are  not  sent,  or  are  deficient  in  essen- 

1  tial  particulars. 

It  has  been  customaiy,  I  have  learned,  for  agents  who  are  superseded  by 
.others  to  take  away  from  the  agency  the  papers  and  books  properly  belonging 
^there,  thus  removing  the  history  of  the  past  transactions,  and  preventing  their 
successors  from  explaining  matters  which  must  be,  and  often  are,  necessarily  re- 
ferred to  them.    I  have  endeavored  to  correct  this  evil  by  a  circular  requiring 
all  agents  to  preserve  and  leave  as  public  property  duplicate  copies  of  all  im- 
portant papers  and  vouchers,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  complete  daily  record  of  all 
agency  transactions ;  and  shall  observe  as  a  rule  of  action  by  this  office  the 
ffospension  of  the  accounts  of  all  retiring  agents  who,  after  knowledge  of  the 
^nlar  above  referred  to*  shall  fail  to  show  that  they  have  passed  over  to  their 
irs  the  books  and  papers  of  the  agency. 


i  I  12'. 
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To  the  Bnbject  of  traders'  licexuBee,  circamstances  have  cansed  me  to  paj 
special  attention,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  radical  change  in 
either  principle  or  practice,  perhaps  both,  is  necessary.    I  suppose  that  I  am 
not  making  a  remark  which  will  startle  the  department  hj  its  novelty,  when  I 
suggest  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  agents  are  too  often  in  some  manner 
interested  with  or  for  the  traders.    Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  such 
combination  of  interests  should  exist,  it  can  only  exist  to  the  injury  of  the  interests 
of  the  Indians,  and  consequently  of  the  government.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  apparent  rapidly  increasing  wealtb  of  employes  of,  or  officers  subordinate  tTTT 
this  office,  spoken  of  as  a  reproach  to  the  service.    I  have  no  idea  of  undertak- 
ing a  Quixotic  attempt  to  correct  the  manners  or  morals  of  public  officers ;  but        . 
in  this  particular  matter  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  an  improvement  can  be      J 
effected,  partly  by  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  new  and  st^ngent  rules  by    w 
the  department,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  congressional  enactments.    I  presume 
that  the  presence  of  traders  upon  most  of  the  reservations,  under  proper  guards 
and  restrictions,  is  a  benefit  to  the  Indians,  enabling  them  to  obtain,  in  exchange 
for  their  furs  and  other  articles  flimished  by  them,  such  things  as  they  need  for 
their  comfort,  and  I  propose  to  continue  to  grant  licenses  to  traders  as  hereto- 
fore ;  but,  with  your  concurrence,  to  annex  such  conditions  to  the  approval  as 
will  compel  them  to  an  exchange  with  the  Indians  at  fair  prices,  to  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances.    This  has  already  been 
done  in  several  cases  by  your  direction,  and  I  propose  to  make  the  rule  a  gene- 
ral one.     I  have  also  issued  an  order  or  circular  requiring  hereafter  the  agent  or 
superintendent  who  approves  a  license  (in  analogy  to  the  law  requiring  such 
certificate  on  all  contracts  made  by  them)  to  make  the  following  affidavit  on 
every  license  which  they  may  approve,  to  wit : 

''I,  (name  of  agent,)  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  (name  of  tribe)  In- 
dians, do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  (or  where  there  are  no  magistrates  accessi- 
ble, certify  on  honor)  that  the  license  hereto  annexed  and  granted  by  me  has 
been  granted  without  any  agreement  or  understanding  with  the  party  so  licensed, 
or  any  other  person  or  persoQS  on  behalf  of  the  party  so  licensed,  for  any  bene- 
fit or  advantage  to  myself,  cfirectly  or  indirectly,  present  or  future,  nor  to  any 
peraon  or  persons  on  my  behalf,  in  any  manner  whatever ;  and  that  no  arrange- 
ment for  such  benefit  to  myself  or  other  person  on  my  behalf  is  in  contempla- 
tion in  case  this  license  shall  be  approved." 

With  a  view  to  the  correction  of  such  wrongs  as  may  exist,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  others  in  future,  in  relation  to  a  combination  of  interests  between  agents 
and  traders  or  contractors,  I  suggest  an  application  to  Congress  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  shall  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  agent  or  other  officer  in  the 
Indian  service  to  be  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  the 
profits  of  the  business  of  aoy  trader,  or  in  any  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
goods,  or  in  any  trade  with  the  Indians,  at  their  own  or  any  other  agency;  the 
same  penalties  to  apply  to  the  licensing  of  any  relative  to  trade,  or  to  purchas* 
iag  goods  or  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  of  any  firm  in  which  they  o*       { 
any  relative  may  be  partners  or  in  any  way  interested.    I  do  not  desire  to  pusf   -^ 
legislation  to  a  point  where  it  cannot  be  enforced,  but  I  think  that  in  this  mat 
ter  the  most  stringent  measures  are  necessary. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  feel  called  upon  to  suggest  that,  in  order  tfr 
obtain  the  services  of  a  class  of  men  who  may  be  expected  to  keep  aloof  fiiom 
the  reprehensible  conduct  which  appears  to  call  for  such  legislation  as  is  aliovs 
suggested,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  salary  provided  for  the  agents.  Pif. 
teen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  is  now  the  established  rate  of  pay,  whati)yer 
may  be  their  duties  or  responsibilities,  the  amount  of  their  bonds  varying  vith 
the  amount  of  money  annually  placed  in  their  hands.  The  £ACt  that  innumera- 
ble applicants  stand  ready  to  take  any  places  which  are  vacated  is  not,  i^  my 
judgment,  an  argument  against  an  increase  of  pay;  it  is  simply  a  proof  ot  the 
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commonly  received  idea  of  the  outside  profit  of  tlie  busineefl.  As  we  propose 
to  eat  off  this  profit,  it  is  but  jost  that  we  give  to  the  thoronghly  qualified  and 
honest  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  who  is  willing  to  leave  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  society  and  devote  himself  conscientiously  to  his  work,  a  com- 
pensation which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  service  which  we  expect  from  him. 
For  similar  reasons,  I  make  the  same  recommendation  as  to  increase  of  pay  of 
superintendents,  with  gradations,  &c.  There  might  reasonably  be  a  gradation 
in  the  salaries  of  the  agents,  those  who  have  the  greater  responsibility  and  labor 
receiving  the  greater  compensation.  I  submit  the  subject  for  your  considera- 
tion, I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  labor  and  responsibility 
neceBsarily  devolved  upon  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  are, 
in  extent  and  importance,  second  to  those  of  no  other  bureau  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  government;  and  while  several  of  the  heads  of  bureaus 
organized  since  that  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  provided  with  salaries  in 
some  degree  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities  and  with  the  enormous 
coet  of  living  at  the  seat  of  government*  the  salary  attached  to  this  bureau  xe- 
mains  still  inadequate  to  what  I  can  but  deem  its  just  demands. 

Bhould  you  concur  with  me  in  this  view  of  the  subject*  I  recommend  that 
application  be  made  to  Oongress  for  such  increase  of  the  salary  of  this  office  as 
will  at  least  place  it  upon  an  equality  with  other  bureaus  requiring  no  more  re- 
sponmbiltty  or  labor. 

The  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  working  force  of  this  office  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  a  special 
report,  with  a  rough  draught  of  a  bill  containing  the  proposed  changes  and  addi- 
dons,  was  subsequently  prepared,  and,  with  some  mooifications,  submitted  by 
your  predecessor  to  the  nuance  committee  of  the  Senate,  but  no  action  was  taken 
upon  the  proposition.  I  beg  leave  to  renew  the  recommendation  referred  to, 
deeming  it  of  essential  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau,  and  will  sub- 
mit a  special  report,  with  my  views  of  the  changes  and  additions  required. 

Questions  of  much  importance  to  some  of  the  tribes  in  Kansas  have  arisen, 
and  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  case  of  others,  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  authori- 
ties to  tax  the  lands  of  such  Indians  as  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
hold  them  by  patent  from  the  United  States.  A  case  in  relation  to  the  Miami 
Indians  of  Kansas  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State 
m  favor  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  lands,  although  the  Indians  still 
reside  upon  lands  reserved  to  them  by  treaty.  Measures  have  been  taken  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  until  they  shall 
assume  t^e  duties  and  privileges  of  citizens  will  be  vindicated. 

The  supply  of  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Indian  service 
is  exhaust^,  and  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  developed  the  necessity  of  some 
changes  in  these  matters,  and  as  there  is  a  sufficient  fund  appropriated  by  Gon- 
pess  for  the  puxpose,  I  propose  to  have  the  code  of  regulations  seviscd  for  pub- 
Ueation,  so  that  me  new  appointees  of  the  department  may  be  supplied. 
-  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  education,  inasmuch  aa  expmenoe  has  developed 
the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  manual  labor  schools  ht  the  Indians  are 
productive  of  greater  benefit  to  them  than  day  schook,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  former  a  more  constant  and  thozongh  control  of  the  pupils  can  be  obtained, 
aad4hey  can  be  instructed  and  practi^dd  in  habks  of  indostry  useful  to  both 
males  and  females,  I  propose  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  these 
aehools  so  far  as  the  fkmds  appropriated,  under  treaty  etipolatioBS  or  otherwise, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  will  aJlow. 

Some  years  since  an  application  was  made  to  Gongreas  for  an  appropriation, 
to  he  phioed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  the  Intcmor,  to  provide  for 
sooh  expenditures  as  might  be  necessary  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  the  depart- 
ment sach  memorials  of  the  Indians,  whether  portraits,  implements  of  industry 
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or  of  warfare,  specimenB  of  apparel,  &c.,  as  would  be  valuable  for  preservation. 
I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  again  to  tbe  subject.  The  Inaian  race,  by 
wbat  seems  to  be  the  law  of  its  existence,  is  fast  passing  away,  and  in  contact 
with  tbe  white  race  the  tribes  are  rapidly  losing  their  distinctive  features,  in 
language,  habits,  customs,  &c.  A  moderate  appropriation,  judiciously  expended, 
would  enable  the  office,  through  its  agents,  teachers,  missionaries,  and  others 
interested  iu  the  various  tribes  of  red  men,  to  collect  annually  a  large  and  in- 
creasingly valuable  collection  of  the  memorials  referred  to. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  in  the  examination  of  a  number  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  agents,  an  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  labor,  and  a 
greater  number  of  cases  where  they  are  employed  and  paid  regular  wages  upon 
the  reservations.  Instructions  have  been  forwarded  to  give  them  the  preference 
in  all  cases  where  they  are  willing  to  work. 

Another  evidence  of  progress  in  the  right  direction  is  the  request  made  by 
several  agents,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  that  the  kind  of  goods  furnished  to  them 
may  be  changed  from  the  blankets,  bright-colored  cloths,  and  various  gewgaws, 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  gone  to  make  up  invoices  of  Indian  goods,  to 
substantial  garments,  improved  agricultural  implements,  &c.  Of  course  this 
office  will  take  pleasure  in  responding  to  all  such  demands. 

Particular  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  orphan 
children  of  the  Miamies  is  made  in  connexion  with  that  agency,  but  the  principle 
in  question  touches  a  number  of  other  tribes.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  duty, 
on  the  part  of  this  office,  of  the  adoption  of  some  policy  which  will  sufficiently 
protect  the  interests  of  such  orphaas,  in  securing  their  education,  their  rights  to 
the  lands  intended  for  them,  and  to  their  annuities,  which  last  1  propose  to  retain 
and  invest  for  them,  unless  some  better  plan  can  be  devised  afier  receiving  the 
report  of  Superintendent  Murphy,  to  whom  the  subject  has  been  referred. 

The  subject  of  control  by  the  agents  over  the  missionaries  who  labor  among 
the  Indians  has  presented  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  priest  among  the 
Menomonees,  which  is  fully  detailed  in  Agent  Davis's  report.  The  influence 
of  the  priest  at  that  agency  over  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  tribe  appears  to 
have  been  very  objectionable ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  his  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  among  them  quite  outrageous,  and  the  agent^s 
course  in  excluding  bim  from  the  reservation  was  fully  approved.  Fortunately, 
such  complaints  are  very  rare,  and  I  trust  this  case  mav  have  no  parallel  else- 
where. The  same  priest  is  charged  by  the  agent  with  obtaining  or  endeavoring 
to  obtain  from  the  relatives  of  deceased  Indian  soldiers,  of  whom  there  have 
been  many  among  the  Menomonees,  a  large  share  of  their  arrears  of  pay  and 
bounty,  to  pay  for  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.    At  the  hazara  of  be- 


ing charged  with  interfering  with  matters  of  religion,  I  have,  by  special  report 
upon  this  subject,  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  wrong,  by 
having  these  payments  made  through  this  office. 

Some  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  a 
revision  of  the  list  of  authorized  Indian  agencies,  for  the  confusion  which  nas 
gradually  arisen  out  of  the  division  of  the  old  established  Territories.  The  case  of 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  is  iu  point,  where,  out  of  the  number  originally 
provided  for  Washington  Territory,  two  are  now  on  duty  in  Idaho  ana  Mon- 
tana, while  one  is  assigned  to  duty  in  Oregon;  and  lately  an  agent  was  appointed, 
under  a  commission  for  Indians  in  Idaho,  to  take  charge  of  the  Flatheads  in 
Montana,  and  who  must  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  Washington,  to 
which  superintendency  the  Flatheads  originally  belonged.  Several  other  changes 
will  doubtless  be  found  necessary  on  the  receipt  of  the  reports  of  the  commissions 
now  engaged  in  making  treaties  with  various  tribes,  the  final  adjustment  of  mat- 
ters with  the  southern  Indians,  and  the  ratification  of  certain  other  treaties 
which  will  probably  be  laid  before  you  during  the  approaching  session  of  Oon- 
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gresa.    A  special  report  on  tbia  subject  will  be  presented  wben  tbe  reqaired  data 
reach  ibis  office. 

During  tbe  past  summer  tbere  bas  occurred  much  correspondence  with  tbe 
military  authorities  in  command  in  tbe  west,  with  most  of  which  this  office  bas 
become  acauainted  through  copies  furnished  by  your  department,  and  instruc- 
tions have  oeen  forwarded  to  the  various  superintendents  and  agents  by  your 
direction,  requiring  them  to  observe  carefully  tbe  policy  adopted,  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  that  where  Indians  are  hostile,  tne  civil  authority  is  to  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  tbe  measures  taken  by  the  military  authorities  for  quell- 
mg  tbe  outbreak  have  been  concluded ;  that  where  the  Indians  are  generally 
quiet  and  peaceable,  but  require  prompt  action  to  quell  disorders  among  them- 
selves, or  to  prevent  unlawful  interference  of  white  persons  with  them,  the  mil- 
itary are  to  render  assistance  when  appealed  to  by  the  agents ;  and  at  all  other 
times  the  military  are  not  to  interfere  with  tbe  civil  centred  of  the  Indians. 
Such  a  policy  as  is  above  indicated  is  the  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  if 
all  officers  will  but  exercise  it,  there  need  be  no  difficulty.  Upon  some  points, 
bowever,  tbere  may  be  a  variance  of  opinion,  which  must  be  settled  by  supe- 
rior authority  ;  as,  for  instance,  tbe  question  as  to  wben  military  ft)rce  is  to  com- 
mence its  operations  and  take  tbe  complete  control,  when  tbe  civil  agents  are  of 
opinion  that  peaceable  measures  will  prevent  bloodshed  ;  and,  again,  as  to  where, 
short  of  extermination,  tbe  exercise  of  military  authority  is  to  stop,  when  tbe 
civil  authorities  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  hostile  parties  are  sufficiently 
punished.  No  such  difficulty  has  as  yet  arisen,  and  a  frank  and  candid  inter- 
change of  views  on  such  points  will,  I  am  confident,  continue  the  present  harmony 
of  action,  and  tbere  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  other  course  from  tbe  distin- 
guished officers  in  high  command  in  the  west,  with  all  of  whom  the  relations  of 
this  office  have  been  most  cordial  and  pleasant,  though  some  of  their  subordi- 
nates, in  cases  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  laid  before  you,  have  doubtless 
exceeded  their  authority  and  caused  some  trouble. 

Several  important  treaties  have  been  transmitted  to  your  department  from  this 
office  during  the  past  year,  which  should,  I  think,  meet  with  the  early  attention 
of  tbe  Senate,  and  the  necessary  appropriations  be  promptly  made  without  wait- 
ing for  tbe  general  appropriation  oill.  Among  these  are  tbe  treaty  with  tbe 
Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes  in  Oregon',  and  those  with  the  Omabas  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  all  of  which  were  transmitted  to  your  department  shortly  after  tbe  ad- 
journment of  Congas.  Tbe  last  two,  especially,  require  attention,  in  order  that 
tbe  measures  proposed  for  the  Indians  may  be  put  into  operation  at  once ;  and 
indeed  the  other  is  scarcely  less  pressing.  Besides  these  treaties,  tbere  is  one 
lately  forwarded,  and  of  much  importance,  concluded  with  the  Utah  Indians  by 
Superintendent  Irish,  extinguishing  their  claims  to  the  occupancy  of  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  that  territory.  Mr.  Irish's  report,  serit  with  this  treaty,  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  is  presented  in  the  accompanying  documents. 

There  is  one  treaty  before  the  Senate  unconfirmed,  that  last  made  with  the 
Nez-Perces,  which  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  confirmed,  as  will  more  partic- 
ularly appear  in  remarks  under  tbe  head  of  tbe  superintendency  of  Idaho ;  cir- 
cumstances in  regard  to  tbe  rapid  settlement  of  that  Territory  having  made 
other  arrangements  necessary. 

The  various  treaties  made  by  tbe  several  special  commissions  during  tbe 
present  autumn  will  also  come  before  you  for  action. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  recapitulate  here,  in  brief,  tbe  various  points 
alluded  to  in  this  report  as  requiring  action  by  Congress,  to  wit : 

Legislation  with  reference  to  a  more  strict  c  )ntrol  of  traders,  requiring  them 
to  conform  to  just  schedules  of  prices  in  their  sales  to  and  purchases  from  tb« 
Indians,  and  providing  penalties  for  connivance  with  agents. 

In  regard  to  prevention  of  and  punishment  for  tbe  connivance  of  agents  with 
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traders  or  contractorSi  or  the  beine  concerned  in  any  manner  in  the  profits  of 
transactions  with  other  parties  on  behalf  of  government. 

A  more  stringent  law  to  prevent  cattle- steiding  in  the  Indian  territory. 

Increase  of  pay  and  gradation  of  salaries  of  agents,  superintendents,  &c. 

Reorganization  of  the  working  force  of  this  bureau,  and  increase  of  salary  of 
the  Commissioner. 

Protection' of  Indian  lauds  from  taxation  bj  State  laws. 

An  appropriation  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  information  relative 
to,  and  memorials  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians. 

Revision  of  the  list  of  agents,  and  provision  for  new  ones,  where  changes  of 
boundaries  or  new  treaty  provisions  require  it. 

Action  upon  the  several  treaties  herein  referred  to. 

Provisions  for  houses  for  agents  at  posts  where  no  dwellings  are  now  fur- 
nished for  them. 

Appropriation  for  payment  to  Pottawatomies,  who  have  taken  steps  to  be- 
come citizens,  of  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  funds  of  the  tribe. 

Legislation,  if  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  orphan  children  in  the  vari- 
ous tribes  who  receive  annuities. 

Provision  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  reservations  in  California,  and  for  the 
extinguishment  of  claims  to  improvements  thereon. 

The  organization  of  a  territorial  government  for  the  Indian  territory,  and 
settlement  of  friendly  Indians  therein. 

Encouragement  of  a  railroad  from  some  point,  on  the  Missouri  river  to  Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

The  special  reasons  assigned  for  the  above  action  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  heads  in  the  course  of  this  report,  and  the  papers  referred  to  are  trans- 
mitted herewith. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary,  in  these  general  remarks,  to  make  any  particular 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  several  treaty  commissions  which  have  been 
or  are  still  engaged  in  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Such  reference  as  I  have 
deemed  appropriate  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  several  superintend- 
encies  within  which  their  sessions  were  appointed  to  bo  held,  particularly  the 
southern  superintendency.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  congratulating  the 
department  on  the  great  success  which  is  attending  the  efforts  made  to  restore 
peace  and  amity  between  our  people  and  these  "  children  of  the  forest"  It  can 
certainly  add  nothing  to  our  glory  to  vanquish  so  weak  an^nemy,eveu  if  there 
were  no  doubt  that  we  were  in  the  right ;  and  to  wage  a  merciless  war  against 
them,  when  it  is  doubt^l  who  was  guilty  of  the  first  wrong,  is  the  most  wanton 
cruelty. 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  is  a  restoration  of  peace  with  the  various 
hostile  bands  of  Sioux  in  Dakota,  and  with  all  the  Indians  between  the  Platte 
and  the  Arkansas,  on  the  great  travelled  routes  across  the  plain  ft. 

The  difficulties  in  the  former  case  seemed  to  be  almost  insuperable.  A  mili- 
tary campaign  in  the  Indian  countiy  had  just  closed  without  such  results  as 
would  tend  to  impress  the  Indians  with  our  power  ;  they  were  widely  scattered, 
and  being  familiar  with  the  horrible  transaction  at  Sand  creek,  were  naturally 
suspicious  of  our  designs.  But,  by  the  latest  advices,  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission  sent  to  treat  with  them  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  success ;  and  such 
progress  had  been  made  as  would  undoubtedly  result  in  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  all  that  region. 

In  the  latter  case  the  difficulties  were  not  so  great,  but  fhe  success  has  been 
ngnal.  A  treaty  was  made  with  such  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoee  as 
have  remained  south  of  the  Platte,  and  they  had  sent  their  young  men  to  con- 
vey the  glad  tidings  to  their  northern  brethren  and  induce  them  to  come  in. 

The  Apaches,  too,  had  joined  in  the  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoee, and  gladly  accepted  its  terms,  and  the  Oomanches  and  Eiowas  had  made 
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peace  and  entered  into  a  treaty.  All  of  these  tribes  had  accepted  reservations 
south  of  the  Arkansas,  and  far  from  the  great  thoroughfare  where  they  bad 
been  so  fcroablesome. 

WASHINGTON  TBBRITOBY. 

The  Indians  of  this  snperintendency  consist  of  a  large  number  of  small  bands, 
with  names  of  infinite  variety,  but  almost  uniform  uncouthness,  apparently 
taken  from  the  rivers,  mountains,  or  bays  where  thev  resided.  I  find  it  impos- 
Bible  to  ascertain  the  exact  census  of  the  various  tribes,  as  the  superintendent 
and  agents  appear  to  have  systematically  overlooked  that  essential  particular  in 
their  reports.  By  a  careful  collation  of  former  reports  with  those  of  this  year, 
which  occasionally  make  mention  of  the  number  of  particular  tribes,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  estimate,  arranged  in  the  usual  method  practiced  in  this 
superintendency,  of  classing  together  the  tribes  who  were  included  in  the  vari- 
ouB  treaties  made  with  them  by  Governor  Stevens  : 

Treaty  of^int  Elliot,  TulEdip  agency,  Agent  Howe :  Tulalips,  Skokomish, 
Lummis,  &c.    Population  about  1,900. 

Treaty  oj  Point  No  Pointy  Skokomish  agency,  Sub- Agent  Ejiox  :  Sklallams, 
&c.,  1,500. 

Treaty  of  Neeah  hay,  Makah  agency,  Agent  Webster :  Makahs,  &c.,  1,400. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  creeks  Puyallup  asency,  Agent  Elder:  Puyallups,  Nis- 
quallys,  Squaksins,  and  Chehalis,  (the  fatter  tribe  not  treated  with,  aud  in 
charge  of  same  agent,)  2,000. 

Treaty  of  Olympia,  Qninaielt  agency.  Sub- Agent  Hill :  Quinaielt,  Quille- 
hutes,  &:e.,  600. 

Treaty  of  Fort  Simcoe,  Yakama  agency,  Agent  Wilbur :  Yakamas,  &c., 
3,000. 

Besides  the  above.  Special  Agent  Paige  has  been  sent  by  the  superintendent 
to  look  after  the  condition  and  wants  of  certain  tribes  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  Territory,  and  reports  the  number  as  follows :  Spokanes  1,200,  Colvilles 
500,  Pend  d'Oreilles  800,  Okinakanee  500,  other  small  bands  400 — say,  3,400 
in  all. 

Grand  total  in  the  Territory,  as  estimated  above,  14,800. 

From  the  reports  of  Agent  Howe  of  the  Tulalip  agency,  and  Mr.  Finkboues 
the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  Lummis  reservation,  we  learn  that  the  Indians 
exhibit  a  marked  improvement  in  some  respects ;  have  been  quiet,  and  some- 
what industrious,  successful  in  their  crops,  and  have  added  twenty-five  houses 
for  their  comfort  The  school,  long  under  the  charge  of  the  devoted  Father 
Churouse,  has  produced  good  results ;  but  he  pleads  for  means  to  provide  better 
accommodations,  subsistence,  and  clothing,  so  that  the  school  may  be  of  more 
service.  The  superintendent  estimatae  that  $5,000  would  be  sufficient  for  these 
purposes,  and  I  refer  to  the  report  of  this  earnest  laborer  for  the.  welfare  of  the 
Indians  for  the  good  reasons  eiven  for  his  request.  The  superintendent  thinks 
that  a  competent  miller  should  be  emploved  to  keep  the  saw-mill  running,  so  as 
to  furnish  lumber  for  houses  for  the  Indians.  He  also  suggests  the  necessity  of 
a  definite  survey  and  location  of  the  lines  of  the  reservation. 

From  Sub- Agent  Knox,  in  charge  of  the  Skokomish  reservation,  we  get 
accounts  of  but  little  improvement  by  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  be  in  bad 
health,  owing  to  the  effects  of  whiskey,  which  is  furnished  them  in  spite  of  all 
precautions.*  Still,  something  has  been  done,  aeainst  great  obstacles,  in  clear- 
mg  up  a  farm,  setting  out  orchards,  &c.  The  Sklallam  Indians  refuse  to  live 
on  the  reservations,  but  the  Skokomish  do,  and  will  improve  when  sufficient 
knd  is  cleared  of  its  heavy  timber  for  their  use.  There  is  no  school  on  the 
reservation,  and  the  superintendent  states  that,  deeming  the  amount  provided  so 
smaU  that  its  expenditure  for  the  purpose  would  avail  nothing,  he  has  retained 
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it  for  tbe  preeetit,  unexpended,  to  be  used  when  tbe  condition  of  things  at  the 
agency  shall  be  better  prepared  for  its  profitable  use. 

Agent  Webster  has  charge  of  the  tribes  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Neeah  bay 
his  labors  being  principally  confined  to  the  Makabs,  numbering  675,  in  regard 
U)  whom  his  report  is  quite  full.  These  Indians  hare  seventy-three  frame  and 
plank  houses,  and  raised  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  last  year,  besides  obtaining 
and  curing  one  hundred  tons  of  fish,  ten  tons  of  which  they  sold  for  $1,000. 
The  farming  operations  at  this  agency  are  limited,  very  little  land  being  cleared, 
the  Indians  preferring  to  fish  in  the  convenient  waters  of  Puget  sound,  to 
devoting  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  agent,  therefore,  recommends 
that  a  change  of  policy  be  adopted  towards  them,  and  that  they  be  encouraged 
to  enter  into  the  business  of  fisning  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  thinks  that, 
by  furnishing  them  with  a  small  schooner,  of  forty  or  fifty  tons,  they  could  do  a 
successful  business  in  catching  and  curing  for  market  the  fish  which  abound  in 
the  wide  straits  of  Fuca  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  near  Gape  Flattery. 
In  regard  to  the  school,  the  building  for  which  is,  according  to  Superintendent 
Waterman's  report,  su^cient  to  accommodate  two  hundred  children  in  a  thri- 
ving New  England  town,  it  appears  to  have  been,  thus  far,  of  verv  small  avail 
in  the  education  of  the  children,  who  cannot  be  induced  to  attend  in  any  con- 
siderable number,  or  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  The  teacher,  however, 
appears  devoted  to  his  work,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the  chil- 
dren to  come  in,  and  writes  hopefully  that  some  good  will  soon  be  accom- 
plished. The  agent  thinks  that  injustice  has  been  done  in  not  forwarding  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians  the  funds  for  farming  purposes ;  but  this  complaint,  un- 
less it  refers  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation,  seems  to  be  unfounded. 

Agent  Elder's  report  as  to  the  Puyallup  agency,  comprising  several  tribes  and 
reservations,  is  favorable  on  the  whole,  and  he  represents  the  people,  under  the 
improved  state  of  things  which  he  has  inaugurated,  as  more  prosperous  than 
ever  before.  The  Fuyallups,  besides  subsisting  themselves,  have  sold  produce 
to  the  amount  of  over  $6,000.  From  the  agent's  report  it  would  appear  that 
eleven  years  of  the  treaty  payments  have  passed  with  but  little  benefit  to  the 
Indians.  Under  present  regulations,  and  with  a  class  of  employes  more  faith- 
ful to  their  duties,  he  hopes  that  the  remaining  nine  years  will  witness  such 
improvement  that  the  Indians  will  in  that  time  be  abundantly  capable  of  caring 
for  themselves.  To  this  end  he  is  causing  the  Indians  to  be  taught  mechanical 
arts,  and  finds  them  apt  to  learn. 

The  Chehalis  Indians,  numbering  about  600,  are  under  charge  of  this  agency. 
Ko  treaty  has  ever  been  made  with  them,  but  a  portion  of  them  have  been  con- 
centrated upon  a  small  but  fertile  reservation  reserved  from  sale  by  the  Gene- 
ral Land  Office,  and  are  doing  well.  These  Indians  are  industrious,  and  are 
raising  an  ample  subsistence,  but  they  fe|u:  that,  having  no  treaty,  their  lands 
may  be  taken  from  them ;  and  they  say,  too,  that  they  cannot  understand  why 
they  should  no't  have  the  benefit  of  schools,  mechanics,  and  other  helps  to  civili- 
zation, as  well  as  other  Indians.  I  recommend  that  the  superintendent  be  au- 
thorized to  treat  with  these  Indians,  as  I  anticipate  that  not  only  will  this 
peaceably  disposed  tpbe  be  satisfied  and  improved  thereby,  but  that  a  moderate 
appropriatioit  for  their  benefit  will  have  the  effect  of  concentrating  other  tribes 
upon  their  reservation,  to  their  great  advantage. 

Sub-agent  Hill  has  in  charge  the  Quinaielt  reservation,  newly  located,  a  change 
from  its  former  location  having  been  found  necessary  on  account  of  a  prevalence 
of  poisonous  plants.  Slow  progress  is  being  made  in  clearing  off  the  heavy 
timber,  and  not  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  raising  crops  until  an  opening 
is  thus  made.  A  school  is  desirable,  but  the  superintendent,  with  good  reason, 
I  think,  deems  it  best  to  await  operations  in  getting  the  Indians  somewhat  com- 
fortably situated  upon  the  reservation. 
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The  Yakama  reBervation,  under  charge  of  Agent  Wilbur,  is  an  illustration  of 
what  may  be  done  under  favorable  circumstances  bj  an  efficient  agent,  to- 
irards  the  real,  permanent  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The  early  history  of  this  re- 
eeiration  does  not  indicate  on  the  part  of  former  employes  of  the  government 
Buch  conduct  as  would  entitle  them  to  a  diploma  for  nonesty  and  integrity,  if 
the  facts  are  as  stated  in -Agent  Wilbur's  report;  but  at  present  the  Indians 
appear  to  be  making  rapid  progress  in  every  essential  element  of  civilization 
under  the  system  adopted,  hy  which  every,  employe  is  conscientiously  devoted 
to  his  work.  The  reservation  is  favorably  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, fertile,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  healthy  climate.  Buildings  of  the  various 
kinds  necessary  for  agency  purposes  are  provided,  of  good  character,  and  the 
mills  are  kept  in  good  repair.  On  the  agency  farm  100  acres  were  under  cul- 
tivation,'though  with  fears  of  a  light  crop  on  account  of  drought.  Only  one 
white  farmer  is  employed,  the  compensation  provided  for  the  other  being  used 
in  hiring  Indian  labor.  The  school  farm  has  eighty  acres  under  fence,  and 
thirty  acres  cultivated  by  the  Indian  boys  and  young  men  of  the  school;  the 
total  average  attendance  at  the  school  bein^  twenty-nine,  male  and  female.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  teaching  the  boys  trades,  and  the  girls  the  arts  of 
housewifery,  and  to  such  advantage  that  the  results  of  their  labor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  harness,  clothing,  &c.,  and  in  the  sale  of  farm  produce,  has 
amounted  to  over  $1,500,  besides  their  own  subsistence.  Besides  this,  the  Indians 
themselves  cultivate  over  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  are  becoming  inde- 
pendent in  every  respect.  It  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  uncommon  to  be  able  to 
record  thus  the  complete  success  of  an  Indian  agency,  where  every  feature  of 
its  annual  report  is  favorable,  no  complaints  are  made,  and  no  changes  asked 
for. 

In  reference  to  the  remaining  Indians  of  the  Territory  who  have  heretofore 
been  under  the  general  charge  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Golville,  in  the 
northeast,  but  to  whom  Mr.  George  Paige  was  sent  as  special  agent,  some  gene- 
ral information  is  given  in  Mr.  Paige's  report.  The  Spokanes  are  the  most  im- 
portant tribe,  aa  well  in  number  as  in  character.  Their  chiefs  speak  English 
well,  and  the  people  raise  very  fair  crops  here  and  there,  but  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  fishing.  They  are  a  self-sustaining  people,  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  for  the  most  part  disinclined  to  any  treaty  involving  a  relinquishment  of 
territorial  rights.  Their  country,  however,  is  being  traversed  by  the  inevitable 
gold-seekers,  and  unpleasant  collisions,  arising  from  the  reckless  and  unscrupu- 
lous manner  in  which  the  property  and  rights  of  Indians  are  trampled  upon  oy 
the  whites  will  doubtless  compel  a  resort  to  the  usual  plan  of  reservation  and 
concentration.  The  Indians  al)out  Fort  Golville  are  well  disposed  and  quite 
intelligent,  and  there  is  a  good  account  also  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  west  of  the 
Bitter  Root  mountains ;  but  the  Okinakanes  are  represented  as  a  vagabond, 
thieving  race,  living  partly  across  the  British  line,  and  making  much  trouble  by 
robbing  settlers  or  travellers,  and  then  escaping  across  the  border  with  their 
plunder. 

OBBGON. 

The  annual  summary  from  this  important  superintendency  did  not  reach  this 
office  until  the  moment  of  closing  this  report,  and  too  late  to  allow  of  any  digest 
being  made  of  its  contents.  It  will  be  found,  with  the  reports  of  the  several 
agents,  in  an  appendix  to  the  accompanying  documents. 

We  have  at  hand  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  present  population  of  the  In- 
dians of  Oregon.  There  are  four  agents  and  two  sub-agents  in  service  in  the 
State,  having  charge  of  the  Indians  gathered  upto  several  reservations,  to  wit : 

Umatilla  reservation,  in  northeast  Oregon;  a^nt,  Bamhart;  the  Gayuses, 
Walla- wallaSy  and  other  small  tribes ;  total  number  on  and  near  the  reservation. 
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M  reported  last  year,  1«021.  Owing  to  the  inadeaoate  namber  of  agents  pio- 
videa  for  Oregon,  A^nt  Barnhart,  appointed  for  Wasliington  Territory,  is  a«- 
sigued  to  duty  at  this  agency. 

Warm  Springs  reservation,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  agent,  Logan, 
(recently  decea^d;)  the  Wascoea  and  ctherB>  1,066. 

Grande  Rande  reservation,  i^  the  northwest;  agent,  Harvey;  having  in 
charge  fragments  of  numerons  tribes  or  bands,  estimated  a  year  ago  at  2,300. 

Bilctz  agency^  and  AUea  sab-agency,  along  the  Pacific  coast,  in  charge  of 
Agent  Bimpson  and  Sub-agent  Gollms,  and  numbering  at  the  last  accounts  about 
2,800  ill  alt. 

Klamath^  and  Modocs,  under  charge  of  Sub-agent  Applegate;  a  treaty  hav- 
ing been  made  with  them  last  year,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  This  proposed  reservation  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  near 
the  California  line;  they  number  about  2,000. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  tribes  of  Snakes  or  Shoshonees  in  the  southeast, 
with  whom  a  treaty  has  recently  been  made,  and  other  tribes  of  various  names, 
supposed  to  number  about  1,000  in  all. 

In  relation  to  affairs  in  Oregon,  two  important  reports  have  reached  this  office 
since  its  last  annual  report,  in  reference  to  which  allusion  should  be  made.  Under 
date  of  June  22, 1864,  instructions  were  sent  to  Superintendent  Huntington 
to  proceed  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Klamaths,  Modocs,  Snakes, 
&c.»  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000,  being  one-half  of 
an  appropriation  made  by  Oongress  for  the  purpose,  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 
On  being  advised  by  the  superintendent  that  all  of  the  tribes  referred  to  could 
not  be  comurised  in  one  treaty  arrangement,  he  was  directed  to  proceed  with 
the  Klamatlis  and  Modocs  alone,  and  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  was  sent 
to  him  to  use  in  his  negotiations  with  the  other  tribes.  The  treaty  with  the 
Klamaths,  &c.,  reached  Uiis  office  too  late  for  action  by  the  Senate  last  winter, 
having  been  transmitted  to  your  department  February  24.  By  it  the  Indians 
cede  Uieir  claims  to  about  twelve  million  acres  of  land,  and  concentrate  upon  a 
reservation  of  moderate  but  sufficient  extent.  This  treaty,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Superintendent  Huntington's  report,  has  been  negotiated  at  a  very  small  expense* 
ana  much  below  the  amount  placed  at  his  disposal.  Its  provisions  are  regarded 
as  vor^  favorable  to  the  United  States,  and  the  appropriations  required  being 
amall,  it  is  hoped  that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  provided  at  an  early  day;  at  all  events,  in  time  for  spring  operations 
on  the  reservation. 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  with  the  Snake  Indians,  full  particulars  will  be  found 
iu  the  superintendent's  annual  report  in  an  appendix  to  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments* 

The  other  subject  r^erred  to  above  is  that  of  providing  a  small  appropria- 
tion to  enable  tlie  superintendent  to  make  a  treaty  with  t^e  Indiana  comprised 
within  the  Siloti  agency  and  Alsea  sub-agency  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Some 
yean  ago  a  treaty  was  made  with  these  Indians,  by  which  they  agreed  to  cede 
a  large  iH>dv  of  land  under  certain  conditions.  They  did  give  up  the  possessioa 
of  their  landst  and  retired  within  limited  boundaries  at  two  points  of  their  old 
oountiy»  where  they  have  received  from  time  to  time  some  assistance  from  gov- 
erament.  But  the  treaty  referred  to  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate,  thou^ 
the  Indians  fulfilled  tJktir  promises  strictly.  It  now  aopeaia  that  it  is  impoit- 
ant  (0  the  interests  of  the  white  popidation.  while  it  will  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
Indians,  that  the  fbnner  shoold  obtain  access  to,  and  possession  of,  the  oonntiy 
about  the  Yaqnina  bay  and  river,  where  there  is  a  good  harbor  and  site  for  a 
eonaieitial  town ;  it  and  the  neighboring  n^pon  b^ng  comprised  within  the 
Alsea  sub-agency.  A  T«iy  full  report  from  the  soperintendeattaabmitted  heie- 
with,  ^pose$  to  make  a  traaQ*  with  the  ladiaas  referred  to»  under  which  the 
fiMr  tnbes  aboat  Ya^mna  hay  will  be  ooooeutiated  at  a  point  further  muth,  and 
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thud  leave  tbe  coveted  territory  open  to  eetftlement.  Under  this  arrangement, 
one  snb-agoncy  wonid  be  dispensed  with.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  re* 
moval  of  these  Indians  is  given  bj  the  superintendent  at  $16,500;  and  he  sug- 
gests that  the  town  site  at  Yaqnina  bay  would,  at  public  sale,  more  than  re-im- 
burse  the  government  for  the  outlay.  1  suggest  the  policy  of  early  action  upon 
this  subject, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Under  date  of  April  1, 1865,  a  report  ^m  late  Superintendent  Wiley  ftir- 
nished  this  office  with  information  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians  upon 
the  reservations,  and  of  the  progress  thus  &r  made  in  the  reorganization  of  In- 
dian affairs  in  California  under  the  law  of  1864.  At  that  time  it  was  expected 
that  a  very  large  surplus  of  grain  and  vegetables  would  be  raised  upon  the  reser- 
vations ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  Superintendent  Maltby,  who  suc- 
ceeded ^r.  Wiley  about  the  first  of  May,  those  expectations  have  not  been  re- 
alized. Before  Mr.  Wiley  retired,  however,  he  was  able  to  report  many  chang«»8 
for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  affairs.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  report  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  two  of  the  four  reservations  to  which  the  act  of  Congress  limits  the 
snperintendency  had  been  definitely  settled  upon,  being  those  at  Bound  Valley 
and  Hoopa  valley. 

It  was  intended  to  remove  the  Indians  from  the  Smith  Biver  reservation,  and 
place  them  at  the  old  Klamath  reservation,  still  owned  by  government,  but  to 
place  the  occupants  under  the  charge  of  an  employ^  of  the  Hoopa  valley 
agency.  No  definite  suggestions  were  made  as  to  tne  selection  of  the  other  two 
permanent  reservations. 

By  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Maltby,  of  recent  date,  we  obtain 
quite  full  information  of  the  condition  of  alBeiirs  in  California,  the  superintendent 
having  but  lately  completed  an  extensive  tour  of  observation,  made  in  company 
with  Hon.  Mr.  Higby,  one  of  the  congressional  Committee  of  luvestiga* 
tion.  In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservations,  they  are 
said  to  be  everywhere  well  disposed  and  peaceable,  and  willing  to  labor  for  their 
own  support ;  and  many  who  have  not  hitherto  come  under  the  care  of  the  agents 
are  seekiug  permission  to  come  in  and  share  the  labors  and  benefits  of  the  policy 
adopted  upon  the  several  agency  farms.  The  superintendent  represents  them 
as  very  destitute  of  clothing,  supplies  of  which  must  be  purchased  for  them,  until 
such  time  as  they  can  raise  a  surplus  of  produce  to  be  disposed  of.  The  addi* 
tional  numbers  coming  in  every  year  to  the  reservations  will  probably  postpone 
all  sales  of  surplus  produce  indefinitely,  as  the  new  comers  must  be  supported 
tall  they  can  raise  a  crop. 

Superintendent  Maltby  desires  to  discontinue,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the 
system,  still  to  some  extent  practiced,  of  renting  lands  for  Indian  i*e8ervations. 
In  this  desire  I  readily  concur,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  practice  will  soon 
cease,  either  by  adopting  the  suggestions  of  the  superintendent's  report,  which 
propose^  to  purchase  the  necessary  lands  at  a  fair  appraiseibent,  or  by  remov- 
ing the  Indians  to  lands  already  owned  by  the  government. 

There  are  no  schools  upon  any  of  the  reservations  in  California,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  Superintendent  Maltby,  that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  provision 
for  at  least  one  good  school  upon  each  reservation,  meets  with  my  hearty  con- 
currence, and  I  trust  that  this  small  chance  of  intellectual  life  may  be  vouch- 
safed to  the  poor  remnant  of  the  tribes  who  once  occupied  as  their  own  a  coun- 
try so  prolific  of  wealth,  and  who  have  been  compelled  to  yield  possession  with- 
out any  stipulations  for  their  benefit. 

The  four  agencies  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  are  those  of  Round  valley^ 
in  northeastern  California,  Hoopa  valley  and  Smith  rivert  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  west  of  the  mountains,  and  ThUe  rivert  in  the  extreme  south,  east 
of  the  mountains. 
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Round  valley  comprieefl  a  tract  of  about  26,000  acres,  containing  land  of  re- 
markable fertility,  both  aa  to  the  arable  and  pasture  land.  Under  the  charge  of 
Agent  Fairchild,  the  measnres  taken  for  the  care  and  support  of  the  Indians  at 
this  point  have  been  carried  on  with  energy,  and  2,700  acres  have  been  enclosed 
with  a  good  fence,  while  preparations  are  far  advanced  towards  the  fencing  of 
3,000  acres  more.  Over  1,000  acres  have  been  under  cultivation  this  year;  but 
the  crops  are  light  as  to  all  kinds  of  grain,  though  vegetables  were  plentiful. 
The  occupants  of  this  reservation  comprise  the  following  Indians :  Pitt  Rivers 
320,  Wylackies  80,  Ukies  300,  Onocows  240,  making  an  aggregate  of  940 ;  to 
which  would  be  added  immediately  370  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  kept  at 
Humboldt  bay,  under  charge  of  the  military  ;  the  remaining  400  of  those  pris- 
oners being  at  the  old  Mendocino  reservation,  at  present  under  the  charge  of  an 
employ^  from  Round  valley.  The  agent  also  expects  to  receive  some  800  of  the 
Clear  Lake,  Ukiah  and  Redwood  bands,  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  come 
into  the  valley,  and  thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  subsisting  all  of  them. 
The  superintendent  has  terminated  a  lease  of  certain  lands  which  were  no  longer 
needed,  and  which  was  costing  the  government  $3,350  per  annum.  He  recom- 
mends the  purchase  of  the  improvements  of  the  white  settlers  remaining  in  the 
valley,  but  gives  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  purchase. 

Hoopa  valley  was  selected'  last  fall  by  late  Superintendent  Wiley  as  a  reser- 
vation, and  possession  taken  under  an  arrangement  with  the  settlers  that  their 
improvements  should  be  purchased.  Upon  his  suggestion  that  these  improve- 
ments would  not  cost  more  than  $60,000,  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  was 
made  by  Congress,  and  a  board  of  appraisers  designated.  An  appraisal  made 
under  directions  from  this  office,  by  parties  represented  to  be  disinterested,  was 
already  in  progress,  and  their  report  reached  this  office  before  the  instructions 
under  the  act  of  Congress  were  sent  out.  It  made  the  valuation  over  $116,000, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  agricultural  implements,  amounting  to  over  $8,000. 
The  appraisal  by  the  new  board  bus  just  reached  the  office,  and  is  within  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  improvements,  while  the  valuation  of  the  imple- 
ments is  about  $4,260  in  coin.  Upon  the  payment  of  tha  amounts  so  returned, 
the  reservation  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  government,  ai^d  all  white  persons 
excluded,  except  the  necessary  employes. 

Superintendent  Maltby  does  not  represent  the  capacity  of  the  reservation  for 
sustaining  a  large  nmnber  of  Indians  in  as  favorable  terms  as  his  predecessor. 
There  are  now  600  upon  it,  under  charge  of  Agent  Stockton,  and  1,800  Kla- 
maths  are  expected,  this  being,  as  now  stated,  about  the  capacity  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

No  trouble  is  found  in  getting  all  the  necessary  labor  from  the  Indians,  an 
overseer  only  being  needed  to  direct  them.  Much  expense  for  transportation  of 
supplies  is  necessarily  incurred  until  sufficient  crops  can  be  raised  to  subsist 
the  Indians. 

Smith  River  reservation  is  upon  the  coast,  and  consists  of  one  farm  of  1,200 
acres,  besides  adjoining  lands,  rented  at  a  cost  of  $1,948  in  gold  p^  year. 
Upon  it  are  700  Humboldt  and  Wylackie  Indians,  quietly  and  industriously 
occupied ;  and  they  have  raised  this  year  an  abundance  for  their  subsistence. 
The  sviperintendent  recommends  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  and  more  in  the 
vicinity,  if  necessary,  as  he  thinks  the  cost  of  removing  the  Indians  and  putting 
up  the  necessary  buildings  at  any  other  point  would  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of 
such  purchase.  He  will  be  called  upon  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  land 
referred  to,  as  well  aa  of  the. remaining  improvements  in  Round  valley.  The 
Tule  river  farm,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  under  the  charge  of  Agent 
Hoffinan,  contains  1,280  acres,  and  is  also  rented  at  $1,000  a  year.  There  are 
upon  it  800  Owen's  river  and  Tule  river  Indians,  who,  though  the  crops  were 
light,  have  raised  enough  to  subsist  them.  The  superintendent  makes  the  same 
recommendatipu  as  to  purchase  of  this  farm  as  in  the  case  of  Smith  river,  and 
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ihiiiks  that  Bofficient  land  can  be  bad  at  fair  rates  in  the  vicinity  for  other  Booth- 
em  bands  who  will  soon  have  to  be  brought  upon  reservations. 

With  Superintendent  Maltby 's  report  he  has  forwarded  the  statements  of  two 
special  agents  sent  by  his  predecessor  last  spring,  with  instructions  to  visit  and 
inquire  into  the' condition  of,  and  furnish  seeds  and  a  supply  of  implements  to* 
the  Mission  Indians,  located  in  small  settlements  near  the  southern  line  of  the 
State,  from  Los  Angelos  to  San  Diego.  These  reports  are  full  of  interest,  and 
the  visit  appears  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  Indians.  Unscrupulous  white 
men  seem  to  be  interfering  with  their  rights  in  a  very  unjustifiable  manner,  and 
it  was  time  that  protection  was  extended  to  them. 

The  total  numDer  of  Indians  upon  the  reservations  named  above  is,  by  the 
superintendent's  report,  3,860 ;  while  he  estimates  the  whole  number  in  the 
State  not  on  reservations,  and  including  the  Mission  Indians,  (who  live  upon 
and  cultivate  their  own  lands,)  at  30,000,  which  is  much  beyond  any  other  late 
estimates  of  the  population  of  the  California  tribes. 

ARIZONA. 

After  the  resignation  of  Superintendent  Poston,  on  the  occasion  of  his  election 
as  a  delegate  to  Congress  last  year,  he  left  Mr.  G.  W.  Leihy>  whom  he  had 
designated  as  assistant  superintendent,  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Leihy  was  subaequently  appointed  superintendent.  His  annual  report 
did  not  reach  this  office  in  time  for  notice  in  this  report,  but  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix ;  but  by  a  letter  received,  under  date  of  September  27,  he  gives  some 
important  information  in  regard  to  the  tribes  on  and  near  the  Colorado  river. 
The  letter,  which  came  too  late  for  further  notice,  is  among  the  papers  submitted 
herewith. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  Dunn,  who  was  among  the  persons  appointed  by  Mr.  Ppston 
as  agents,'  as  referred  to  in  the  last  acnuid  report  from  this  office,  advices  were 
received  during  the  last  summer  of  hostilities  having  broken  out  among  the  In- 
dians along  the  Colorado  river,  but  no  details  have  been  forwarded.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson, who  was  designated  by  late  Superintendent  Poston  as  agent  for  the 
Papagos  Indians,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory,  has  furnished  much 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  that  interesting  and  thoroughly  loyal  people. 
In  order  to  place  in  permanent  form  such  information  as  to  the  character,  his- 
toiy,  and  traditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  can  be  obtained,  I  have  included  Mr. 
Da^dson's  report  among  the  papers  to  be  published  with  this  report.  The  Pa- 
pagos occupy  villages  and  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  southwest  portion  of 
Arizona,  having  for  their  centre  and  most  important  point  the  old  mission  church 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  and  number  some  5,000  souls.  The  Pimos  and  Mari- 
copas  (confederated)  are  an  independent  and  industrious  people,  living  further  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  number,  according  to  late  Superintendent  Poston,  some 
7,500.  Over  these  two  tribes  Mr.  Davidson  was,  on  the  occasion  of  his  late 
visit  to  the  east,  and  after  your  conference  with  him,  appointed  by  the  depart- 
ment as  a  special  agent,  and  furnished  with  such  portion  of  funds  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  Arizona  as  was  deemed  applicable  to  the  Indians  assigned  to  his 
agency,  which  also  includes  the  Tame  Apaches,  a  small  number  of  well-dis- 
posed persons  of  the  extensive  tribe  which  causes  so  mirch  trouble  in  that  re- 
gion. 

The  Papagos  have  from  time  to  time  furnished  soldiers  to  aid  the  whites 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Apaches,  and  have  been  very  efficient. 

Their  friendship  has  been  fully  recognized,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  under  the 
teacher  to  be  provided,  and  bv  means  of  the  agricultural  implements  and  other 
really  valuable  articles  to  be  romished  them,  they  will  make  rapid  improvement 
in  civilization.    Indeed,  from  the  accounts  received  from  Agent  Davidson  they 
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appear  to  be  even  now  MI7  equal  to  the  ordtnaiy  Mexican  population  of  the 
country  in  all  the  elemente  required  to  make  good  citiaens. 

Of  the  Gocopas,  who  live  near  the  mouth  Si  the  Colorado  river,  upon  Mexi- 
can territory;  the  Tumae,  numbering  some  1,500,  living  fbrther  north,  along  the 
flame  river ;  and  the  Moiavee,  Tavapaie,  HualopaiB,  and  Chemihuevis,  who 
number  about  8,000,  and  live  near  the  Colorado  river,  between  Fort  Yuma  and 
Fort  Mojave,  we  have  literally  nothing*  during  the  last  year.  Whether  or  not 
they  have  been  engaged  in  the  hostilities  referred  to  above  is  not  known;  but 
the  probability  is  that  the  war  party  was  composed  of  a  band  known  as  Apache- 
Mojaves,  neither  belonging  to  the  one  trioe  nor  the  other,  but  vagabonds 
from  both.  Still,  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Dunn's  letter  that  the  whites 
were  the  aggressors;  and  this  may  be  laid  down  as  a  eeneral  rule  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians  of  the  western  dope,  that  unless  provoked  by  wanton  out- 
rage, or  driven  by  starvation  to  plunder,  they  are  a  quiet  and  peaceable  peoplt. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  proposed  reservation  lying  between 
Comer  Rock  and  Halfway  Bend,  on  the  Colorado,  which  was  authorised  by  act 
of  Congress  last  winter.  The  reservation,  it  is  understood,  can  only  be  made 
available  for  the  Indians  by  an  extensive  irrigating  canal,  estimated  to  cost  some 
$100,000  in  currency,  for  which  Congress  made  no  appropriation. 

Besides  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  there  are  in  Anzona  a  large  number  of 
Apaches,  roughly  estimated  at  4,000,  and  the  Moquis,  who  are  village  Indians, 
living  in  a  half  civilized  state,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory.  Some 
account  of  these  interesting  villagers  was  given  in  the  report  of  last  year  from 
this  office,  but  no  agent  of  the  government  has  visited  them.  They  are  allied 
by  language  to  the  Pueblos,  of  New  Mexico,  and  having  suffered  greatly  from 
starvation,  a  delegation  visited  the  nearest  Pueblos  last  winter,  having  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  relief,  which  was  given  to  them  by  Agent  John 
Ward,  as  stated  in  his  report  upon  the  subject. 

If  it  proves,  upon  examination,  to  be  impracticable  to  attach  this  people  to 
any  of  the  Arizona  agencies,  measures  will  be  taken  to  supply  their  ihoaerat'C 
wants  from  New  Mexico,  if  Congress  will  provide  the  means,  though  it  seems 
doubtAil  whether  the  dry  plains  upon  which  they  live  will  long  sustain  them. 
The  want  of  water  for  crops  and  stock  is  the  principal  difficulty,  and  to  the 
gradual  drying  up  of  the  streams  and  decreasing  average  of  moisture  is  ascribed 
by  many  uie  gradual  diminution  of  the  population  of  this  whole  region,  which, 
as  is  evident  from  the  many  remains  of  extensive  buildings  and  settlements, 
once  teemed  with  busy  life. 

The  Pai-Utes  extend  their  range  into  northern  Arizona,  but  are  mostlv  in  Ne- 
vada since  the  change  of  the  boundary  of  that  Territory  one  degree  to  the  east- 
ward. It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  goods  sent  for  the  Arizona  Indiana 
£rom  New  York  as  long  ago  as  the  early  fall  of  1864  had  not  at  last  accounts 
reached  their  destination.  They  have  travelled  to  San  Francisco,  thence  down 
the  coast  again,  and  up  the  California  Ghilf  to  Ouaymas,  where  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  land  them,  owing  jto  the  French  siege  ihen  in  progress.  At  last  ac- 
counts, I  understand  that  the  goods  have  gone  back  to  oan  Francisco  upon  a 
United  States  vessel,  and  will  probably  be  found  there  by  Mr.  Davidson,  who 
has  recently  returned  to  his  post 

A  recent  communication  received  from  Mr.  H.  Ehrenberg,  who  was  for  some 
time  acting  as  Indian  agent  in  Arizona,  submits  ^ettaia  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  opposes,  for  reasons  given,  the  project  of  a 
reservation  for  the  Indians  along  the  Colorado  river. 

NBVAPA. 

Indian  affiBors  in  Nevada,  or  rather  our  advices  in  regard  to  them,  have  been 
and  are  in  a  very  nnsatiafifcctory  condition. 
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Since  the  last  anonal  report  of  Ooremor  Nye,  ex-officio  Bnperintendent,  we 
are  almost  without  a  word  of  information  in  i^egard  to  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians of  that  State.  It  was  not  until  Julj  last  a  superintendent  was  appointed, ' 
and  the  appointee,  Huhhard  G.  Parker,  esq.,  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  nntil 
September.  The  goods  for  the  Nevada  Indians  were  forwarded  last  spring, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  taken  in  charge  and  distributed  by 
Agent  Lockhart,  who  was  at  Carson  Citj,  to  which  place  they  were  shippea. 
The  appearance  in  this  city  of  Agent  Lockhart  in  June,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
signation, disappointed  this  hope;  for  Mr.  Burch,  the  local  agent  at  Ruby  yal- 
ley,  had  also  left  his  post,  or  resigned,  and  no  person  was  left  in  Nevada 
to  attend  to  Indian  affairs.  Senator  NVe,  who,  as  goTcmor  and  superintendent 
ex-officio,  had  been  very  successful  in  his  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  was 
appealed  to  to  assist,  so  far  as  he  could  make  it  convenient,  in  regard  to  several 
matters  of  importance ;  and,  although  no  advices  have  been  received,  I  enter- 
tain some  confidence  that  the  interests  of  the  service  have  not  seriously  suffered. 
There  has  been,  from  the  first,  very  little  difficulty  with  the  Indians  of  Nevada, 
partly  because  they  are  a  very  peaceable  people,  and  paitly  because  of  the  judi- 
cious course  taken  by  Governor  Nye  in  establishing  •efficient  special  agencies  to 
look  after  them,  and  prevent  difficulties  and  disturbances,  rather  than  to  await 
their  occurrence. 

Agent  Lockhart  had  general  charge  of  the  Indians,  branches  of  the  Pai-utes, 
and  a  portion  of  them  known  as  the  Carson  valley  Indians,  who  had  reservations 
surveyed  in  the  western  part  of  Nevada,  including  Walker  lake  and  Pyraxnid 
lake;  and  a  smaller  reservation  for  a  farm  and  mill  and  timber  had  been  selected 
on  the  Truckee  river.  Last  year  the  necessary  expenditures  for  this  mill  and  fbr 
an  irrigating  ditch  for  the  farm  had  been  made,  but  the  failure  of  water  in  the 
river  disappointed  for  a  time  the  hopes  raised  as  to  both  mill  and  farm. 

I  cannot  disnuss  with  this  brief  reference  the  subject  of  this  mill  and  reservation. 
The  reservation  was  selected  with  a  view  to  give  the  Indians  a  home,  and  to 
famish,  in  its  very  valuable  timber,  stock  for  the  costly  mill  to  be  erected 
upon  it.  To  justify  such  a  cost  (about  $25,000,  including  stock  of  logs  already 
cut)  it  was  undoubtedly  contemplated  that,  beyond  the  very  moderate  wants  of 
the  Indians  in  the  way  of  lumber  for  houses,  sales  of  lumber  to  a  large  amount 
were  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency.  I  know  not  what 
other  object  there  could  have  been  for  either  reservation  or  mill. 

From  papers  in  this  office,  both  original  and  copies  from  the  files  of  the  depart- 
ment proper,  it  appears  that,  under  date  of  March  3t,  1865,  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions was  given  by  your  predecessor  to  Clark  W.  Thompson,  then  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  for  the  northern  superlntendency ,  to  sell  this  mill  in  Nevada ; 
a  blank  contract  for  the  sale  accompanying  the  instructions.  I  refer  to  both  of 
these  documents  as  published  among  the  papers  accompanying  this  report.  The 
reasons  |br  the  sale,  as  stated  in  Secretary  Usher^s  letter,  were  briefly  these : 
That  the  Pacific  railroad  would  pass  near  the  site  of  the  mill,  and  make  the 
locality  unfit  for  an  Indian  reservation ;  and  that  the  expense  of  the  mill  having 
been  greater  than  was  expected,  and  it  being  considered  injurious  to  the  Indians 
and  the  public  interests  to  have  the  Indians  so  near  to  the  "  settlements  attend- 
ing the  construction  of  the  railroad,"  it  was  contemplated  to  reduce  the  reserva- 
tion by  about  five  miles,  "  which  would  make  it  proper  and  necessary  to  sell  the 
BEdll  property."  A  Mr.  W.  N.  Leet  was  suggested  as  a  person  who  would  be 
likely  to  purchase  the  mill,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  authorized  to  execute  a  con- 
tract on  uie  part  of  government  with  the  purchaser.  The  contract  enclosed 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  mill,  with  all  the  logs  then  cut  upon  the  reservation, 
and  the  privilege  of  cutting  logs  upon  die  even-numbered  sections  of  the  reser- 
vation for  ten  years,  paying  for  the  whole  $30,000  in  lumber,  delivered  at  the 
mffl,  at  the  lowest  cash  vrioes  prevailing  at  the  time  of  deltreiy,  and  in  inetal- 
nents  of  $5,000  for  the  first  year,  and  tSk^Otethe  snoeeediDg  tea  years. 
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lliis  contract  was  executed  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Leet  on  the  27tli  day 
of  May,  18G5,  and  a  copy,  one  of  three  originals,  only  reached  this  office  from 
Mr.  Thompson  in  the  month  of  August,  just  before  I  left  this  city  on  public 
business.  I  at  once  disapproved  the  contract,  and  directed  Mr.  Leet  to  be  in- 
formed of  such  disapprovd.  But,  upon  more  careful  examination  since  my  re- 
turn, I  am  satisfied  that  in  case  you  concur  in  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  some  active  Bteps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  gross  injustice. 

I  cannot  see,  in  the  letter  of  instructions  referred  to,  any  satisfactory  reasons 
for  Belling  the  mill.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  it  had  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  appears  to  me  the  greater  reason  why  it  should  have  been  put  at  work  at 
the  earliest  day  possible,  for  the  beneit  of  the  agency,  upon  the  large  stock  of 
logs  already  provided.  Neither  can  I  appreciate  the  reasoning  in  the  case  of 
the  Indians  referred  to,  (however  it  might  apply  to  others,)  that  they  should  be 
required  to  remove  back  from  the  line  of  the  railroad.  On  the  contrary,  being 
willing  to  labor,  as  was  shown  by  their  industry  in  constructing  the  irrigating 
canal  referred  to  above,  they  could  have  secured  employment  for  a  long  time 
upon  the  railroad  work.  The  sale  appears  to  me  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
giving  Mr.  Leet  the  mill,  with  timber  of  immense  value  with  which  to  run  it  for 
ten  years.  But,  even  if  it  had  been  proper  to  make  this  sale,  it  seems  strange 
that  a  superintendent  should  be  sent  from  Minnesota,  where  his  services  were 
needed,  to  Nevada,  at  great  expense,  to  effect  it,  when  it  could  have  been  done 
as  well  by  the  agent  at  Carson  City,  or  the  superintendent  of  California.  I 
confess  that  I  am  groping  somewhat  in  the  dark  in  considering  this  subject,  but 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  checking  the  consummation  of  the  project ; 
and  I  have  instructed  the  superintendent  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
mill  and  logs,  and  all  property  purporting  to  have  been  sold ;  and,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  your  department,  I  shall  in  no  nuinner  recognize  this  singular 
transaction. 

Special  Agent  Burch,  who  had  charge  of  the  Humboldt  and  other  Indians, 
with  agency  at  Ruby  valley,  gave  assurance  last  year,  on  the  part  of  his  In- 
dians, (numbering  about  two  thousand,)  and  of  the  Pannakies,  further  to  the 
north,  that  they- would  not  molest  the  travellers  who  were  expected  to  crowd 
the  emigrant  routes  from  California  to  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  they  have  kept  their  promise,  as  no  complaints  have  reached  this  office. 

When  Agent  Lockhart  was  here  he  represented  that  a  portion  of  the  Carson 
Yallev  Indians,  who  had  given  up  their  lands  without  receiving  any  considera- 
tion therefor,  and  who  were  peaceable  and  industrious,  obtaining  their  living  by 
labor  about  the  towns  and  diggings,  asked  that  a  small  tract  of  land  might  be 
given  them,  upon  which  they  might  have  a  right  to  settle  their  families,  as  they 
had  not  a  foot  of  land  of  which  they  had  an  unmolested  occupation.  This 
modest  request  was  granted,  and  action  taken  by  requesting  Governor  Nye  to 
make  the  necessary  selections,  the  department  also  directing  the  selections  thus 
made  to  be  respected  at  the  district  land  office.  * 

Allusion  is  elsewhere  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Pai-Utes,  to  whom  Mr.  Sales 
was  sent  as  special  agent  by  Superintendent  Irish,  of  Utah,  at  the  instance  of 
settlers  in  Meadow  valley  and  the  vicinity,  were,  by  the  placing  of  the  bound- 
aiy  of  Nevada  one  degree  further  east,  thrown  mostly  into  Nevada.  Meadow 
vidley  is  in  Nevada,  and  is  understood  to  be  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  dis- 
trict, where,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  given  to  Mr.  Sales,  fabulous  amounts 
of  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  found.  Bv  what  routes  the  hardy  and  adventurous 
miners  have  found  their  way  thither  does  not  appear,  though  it  was  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  opinion  that  they  had  come  from  the  northwest,  by  way  of  Esmeralda. 
It  seemed  veiy  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  difficulty  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians,  that  a  special  agency  should  be  established  at  or  near  Meadow  val- 
ley, but  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether,  for  &cility  of  communication,  the 
agency  should  report  through  Utah  eastinud*  or  tmK>ugh  Nevada,  via  San 
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Francieco.  Superintendent  In'Bh  thonght  that  it  ehonld  report  through  him, 
while  Mr.  Locknart  thought  that  communication  would  he  more  certain  and 
speedy  through  Esmeralda  and  Carson  City. 

Into  this  suhject,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  other  matters  concerning  Indian 
a&irs  in  Nevada,  Superintendent  Parker  has  heen  directed  to  make  immediate 
hiquiiy  and  to  report  as  soon  as  possible.  His  report  will  be  laid  before  you 
when  received,  and  it  can  then  be  decided  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
Indians  of  that  State. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  certain  packages  of  goods  destined  for  Nevada, 
amounting  in  value  to  about  $4,600,  and  which,  if  sent  by  the  best  route,  should 
have  reached  their  destination  in  time  to  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  early  this 
fallf  were  sent  to  Nebraska  City  for  transportation  overland,  and  by  some  blun- 
der, the  responsibility  for  which  this  office  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fix,  were 
left  behind  by  the  contractor  for  transportation.  As  soon  as  this  fact  was  dis- 
covered, steps  were  taken  to  place  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  Superintendent 
Murphy,  of  the  central  supcrin tendency,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  them  for  the 
Indians  of  that  or  neighboring  superin tendencies,  and  make  their  equivalent 
value  available  for  Nevada.  The  total  population  of  the  Indians  in  Nevada, 
aside  from  those  whose  range  extends  into  that  State,  but  who  have  been  esti- 
mated in  other  supcriuteodencies,  is  supposed  to  be  about  8,500. 

UTAH. 

We  obtain  from  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Irii«h  a  clearer  idea  of 
tlie  numbers,  location,  character,  and  condition  of  the  Indians  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory than  has  heretofore  been  famished.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Etuiem  bands  of  Shoskonees  and  mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  ShoahonecM^ 
numbering  about  4,000,  under  the  chief  Washakee,  a  true  friend  of  the  whites. 
They  range  through  northeastern  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho;  were  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  July,  1863 ;  regard  the  Wind  River  region  in  Idaho  and  the 
country  about  the  upper  wateis  of  the  North  Platte  as  their  residence,  and  de- 
sire a  reservation  there.  Governor  Lyon,  of  Idaho,  will  probably  make  a  treaty 
with  them  for  the  purpose. 

Northwestern  S/ios/i(mees,  numbering  1,500,  ranging  about  sundry  valleys  in 
and  near  the  Ooose  Creek  mountains,  but  being  mostly  in  Idaho;  were  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Box  Elder  of  July,  1863;  are  poor,  and  suffered  from  hunger 
last  winter,  but  kept  their  promises,  and  did  not  disturb  the  emigrant  routes. 
The  superintendent  assisted  them  to  a  small  extent,  and  secured  employment 
for  many  of  them  as  herdsmen.  , 

Goskipsj  (or  GosharUtes,)  numbering  about  800,  ranging  west  of  Salt  lake, 
were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Tuilla  Valley  of  October,  1863;  are  very  poor; 
and  depend  for  subsistence  upon  roots  and  nuts,  and  their  resources  are  disap- 
pearing as  the  white  population  advances.  The  treaty  provides  a  yearly  pres- 
ent of  $1,000  in  goods  or  provisions,  and  the  superintendent  says  this  amount 
should  be  considerably  increased. 

Weber-  Utes,  numbering  eight  hundred,  living  in  the  Salt  Lake,  Weber,  and 
Ogden  valleys,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  t)wn8.  They  are  a  mixture  of 
Utes  and  Shoshonees,  and  are  represented  as  an  idle,  shiftless,  and  vagabond 
tribe,  giving  much  trouble  by  petty  depredations. 

Vtahs. — These  are  divided  into  several  bands,  as  follows : 

TimpanogAt  a  small  baud  of  three  hundi-ed,  inhabiting  the  Utah  valley  and 
neighboring  mountains. 

Uintah  Valley  Indians,  numbering  three  thousand,  occupying  northpcstem 
Utah  and  the  Green  River  country. 

Pah-  Vanfs,  numbering  fifteen  hundred,  and  ranging  through  Pah-VaLt  and 
Sevier  valleys,  and  west  to  the  White  mountains.  A  very  favorable  acc<  unt  is 
given  of  then*.  Their  most  influential  chief,  Konosh,  has  induced  them  to  pay 
13  1 
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attention  to  farming,  and  his  good  offices  will  be  availed  of  to  induce  a  more 
ready  compliance  with  the  policy  of  the  department,  in  the  remoyal  of  all  the 
Utahs  to  the  Uintah  Valley  reserration. 

San  Pitches,  numbering  about  500,  and  liye  in  the  San  Pitch  ralley  and  along 
the  Sevier  river.    They  are  very  poor,  and  live  upon  fish,  roots,  nuts,  &c. 

Besides  the  above  Utahs,  there  is  a  large  number  of  Indians,  estimated  at 
6,000,  called  the  Pi-Edes,  allied  in  language  to  the  Utahs,  but  very  poor,  and 
obtaining  a  precarious  living  upon  a  barren  region  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory.  They  cultivate  here  and  there  a  few  pattihes  of  grain  or  vegetables, 
but  are  often  reduced  for  subsistence  even  to  feed  on  lizards,  toads,  and  insects. 
The  superintendent  hopes  to  induce  them  to  accept  a  better  home  upon  the 
Uintah  Valley  reservation,  as  soon  as  the  preparations  at  that  point  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced. 

The  Pah'  UUSt  who  formerly  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian 
population  of  Utah,  have,  by  the  late  change  in  the  boundary  between  this  Ter- 
ritory and  Nevada,  been  thrown  for  the  most  part  into  that  State,  although  they 
have  been  visited  and  looked  after  by  Special  Agent  Sales,  sent  to  them  by  Su- 
perintendent Irish,  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  citizens,  indorsed  by  the  late  gover- 
nor, Hon.  J.  D.  Doty.  In  Governor  Doty  this  office  has  lost  an  able  and  willn 
ing  adviser  and  efficient  aid  in  developing  its  policy  and  obtaining  an  influence 
over  the  Indians  \  while  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  white  settlers,  have  lost  a  true 
friend. 

Governor  Doty  returned  to  this  office,  under  date  of  18th  of  November,  1864 
the  treaties  with  the  northwest  Slioshonees  and  the  Shoshonee  Goships,  with, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ratified,  and  those  treaties  have  been  proclaimed ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  get  the  northeast  Shoshonees  and  mixed  Bannacks  and 
Shoshonees  together. 

Much  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the  superintendent  and  this 
office  in  relation  to  the  proper  plans  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  preparing  the 
Uintah  Valley  reservation  for  a  home  for  all  the  Utahs  who  can  be  induced  to 
remove  to  it,  but  not  much  has  been  done  until  recently  towards  accomplishing 
the  desired  end.  Both  the  superintendent  and  Agent  Kinney  presented  plans  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  made  oy  Congress,  but 
both,  especially  the  latter,  contemplated  the  use  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
funds  in  expenses  of  removal,  or  clothing,  or  subsistence. 

As  the  decision  of  Secretary  Usher  was  that  no  portion  of  the  funds  could  be 
used  for  these  purposes,  and  that  they  could  only  be  used  in  preparing  the  res- 
ervation to  receive  the  Indians,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  expend  the  funds  in 
such  preparations  no  faster  than  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  the  In- 
dians to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  ofifered  to  them ;  the  theory  adopted 
being  that  after  a  portion  of  the  Indians  had  removed  to  the  reservation  their 
labor  could  be  availed  of  to  assist  those  who  were  to  follow,  aYid  thus  a  large 
expenditure  for  labor  be  saved  to  the  government.  I  am  now  inclined  to  think 
that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  to  push  these  preparations  forward  more 
vigorously,  as  it  would  seem  from  Superintendent  Irish's  special  report  relative 
to  the  treaty  referred  to  below,  that  the  Indians  show  much  more  willingness 
to  remove  than  was  expected.  Agent  Kinney  has  gone  upon  the  reservation, 
and  a  full  report  from  him  was  expected,  but  has  failed  to  arrive.  The  exami- 
nation made  of  the  Uintah  valley,  which  is  ample  in  extent  for  all  of  the  Utahs, 
showed  it  to  be  abundantly  fertile,  well  timbered  and  well  watered,  and  measures 
have  been  taken  to  warn  all  white  persons  away  from  the  tract  reserved.  The 
people  of  Utah  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  several  small  res- 
ervations heretofore  withheld  from  sale,  particularly  the  one  at  Spanish  Fork, 
none  of  them  being  at  present  occupied  and  cultivated  by  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  The  superintendent  represented  that,  as  to  some  of  these  reserva- 
tions, the  Indians  objected  to  their  survey  and  sale  till  they  were  paid  for  them 
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or  provided  for  elsewhere;  and,  at  all  eyentSi  suggested  that  their  consent  ought 
first  to  he  obtained  before  any  survey  shoald  be  made.  The  subject  having 
been  submitted  to  your  department,  it  was  determined  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  obtain  the  formal  consent  of  all  of  the  Utah  bands,  on  considera* 
tion  of  substantial  and  permanent  benefits  to  be  received,  to  remove  to  the 
TJinfah  valley,  and  cede  their  right  of  occupancy  of  all  other  lands  in  the 
Territory.  Accordingly,  instructions  to  this  end  were  sent  to  Superintendent 
Irish  in  the  spring ;  and  during  the  month  of  June  he  succeeded  in  convening 
the  leading  men  of  the  tribes  at  Spanish  Fork,  and  making  a  treaty  which  has 
received  the  assent  of  all  the  Utah  bands  above  named,  and  which  has  been 
recently  laid  before  you.  The  superintendent's  interesting  report,  which  ac- 
companied the  treaty,  gives  ground  for  hope  that  a  great  work  is  well-nigh  ac- 
complished for  the  Territory,  in  throwing  its  lands  open  to  settlement,  as  well 
as  for  the  Indians,  in  providing  for  them  a  comfortable  home. 

The  treaty  cedes  nearly  the  whole  of  Utah  Territory,  excepting  only  the 
Uintah  valley,  and  a  strip  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Territory,  and  if  the 
superintendent  is  successful  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  Fi-Edes  to  agred  to  the 
treaty,  that  strip  also  will  be  ceded.  It  may  be  observed  by  those  critical  in 
geographical  lines  that  the  northwestern  part  of  Utah  is  also  covered  by  claims 
made  by  different  bands  of  Shoshonees  in  the  treaties  of  amity  with  them ;  but 
as  the  last-named  tribes  will  soon  be  under  treaty  in  Idaho,  where  they  properly 
belong,  no  conflict  of  jurisdiction  is  likely  to  arise. 

I  recommend  that  medals  and  presents  be  given  to  Washakee,  chief  of  the 
northeast  Shoshonees,  and  to  Konosh,  chief  of  the  Pah-Vants,  as  a  special  tes- 
timonial of  appreciation  by  the  department  of  their  good  conduct  and  good  in- 
fluence over  their  people.  Washakee  recently  asked  permission  to  take  part  ia 
the  campaign  against  the  western  Sioux,  and  this  was  granted,  subject  to  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  military  commander  of  the  district  of  the 
Upper  Phitte. 

There  has  been,  as  appears  from  the  superintendent's  report,  considerable 
uneasy  feeling  among  all  the  Utah  Indians,  resulting  from  representations  made 
to  them  by  disloyal  whites  as  well  as  by  Indians,  that  the  white  troops  were  not 
succeeding  in  their  campaign  against  the  Sioux,  who  were  represented  as  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  the  whole  red  race,  and  to  save  themselves  from  extermina* 
tion.  Still  further  cause  of  dissatisfaction  occurred  in  the  delays  incident  upou 
the  delivery  of  the  goods  promised  to  the  Indians,  which  delay  was  caused  by 
the  goods  being  turned  back  by  the  military  officers  in  command  along  the  ovev^ 
land  route,  afler  having  been  started  in  good  season  from  Nebraska  City ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  untoward  circumstances  Uie  Indians  have  behaved  remarkably 
well. 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  hereafter  the  goods  be  forwarded  over  the 
plains  by  mule  trains,  instead  of  by  oxen,  so  that,  by  being  started  in  good  sea- 
son, they  may  with  some  degree  of  certainty  be  expected  to  arrive  at  their  des- 
tination in  time  to  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  before  they  leave  for  their  winter 
hunt 

NBW  MBXICO. 

But  three  of  the  Indian  agents  in  New  Mexico  have  made  their  annual  reports 
this  year — Agents  Ward,  Archuleta,  and  Labadi.  Those  of  the  two  former  are 
somewhat  meagre.  That  of  the  latter  is  more  full,  and  gives  some  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  tribes  now  and  heretofore  under  his  charge ;  but  it 
comes  at  too  late  a  day  to  receive  any  extended  notice. 

It  is  understood  that  most  of  the  agents  appointed  in  New  Mexico  can  neither 
read  nor  write  in  the  English  language,  which  may  account  for  the  slowness  of 
some  and  the  delinquency  of  others  in  furnishing  reports.  I  have  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  Indian  wairs  in  "New  Mexico,  from 
the  superintendent's  annual  report,  but  he  states  that  he  is  obliged  to  present  it 
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witboat  asewtance  from  the  agents,  altbongh,  like  them,  be  speaks  tbe  Spanisb 
language.  lo  order  to  give  an  intelligible  snmnuuy  as  to  matters  in  tbis  Terri- 
tory, I  am  obliged  to  rely  much  on  previons  reports,  and  upon  information  ob- 
tained from  tbe  late  superintendent,  Dr.  Steck,  on  bis  late  visit  to  tbis  city. 

The  Indians  of  New  Meiico  may  be  best  divided  nito  four  classes,  to  wit : 

Apaches,  of  which  there  are  four  divisions,  tbe  Mescaleit>s  and  Mimbres, 
whose  range  was,  and  for  the  most  part  still  is,  tbe  southeast  quarter  of  tbe  Ter- 
ritory ;  tbe  Jicarillas,  numbering,  according  to  Agent  Labadi,  987  souls,  ranging 
in  tbe  northeast  portion — these  tribes  or  bands,  together,  being  estimated  to  num- 
ber some  3,500 ;  and  the  Gila  Apaches,  in  southwest  New  Mexico,  estimated  at, 
say,  4.000  or  4,500. 

Utahs,  being  tbe  Mohuacbes,  a  small  band  of  some  500,  who  range  along  the 
north  end  of  tbe  Territory,  partly  in  Colorado;  and  the  Capotes  and Wannemuches, 
living  in  the  northwest,  numbering  some  2,500. 

Pueblos f  or  "  Village  Indians,''  occupying  some  nineteen  villages,  scattered 
for  a  long  distance  along  a  line  drawn  northeast  and  southwest  through  Santa 
Fe,  holding  their  lands  by  grants  from  tbe  Spanish  government,  con&rmed  to 
them  by  tbe  United  States,  and  numbering  about  7,000  souls. 

Navajoes,  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  forces,  and  removed  to  the  reserva- 
tion at  Bosque  Bedondo,  on  the  Pecos  river,  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  tbe  Territory 
in  1863-'64,  and  numbering,  at  latest  accounts,  a  little  over  7,000;  their  original 
home  being  in  what  is  now  Arizona,  though  ranging  into  northwestern  New 
Mexico. 

Of  tbe  Apaches,  my  information,  through  Superintendent  Delgado's  report,  is 
meagre.  The  reservation  at  tbe  Bosque  Redondo  was  (by  recommendation  from 
tbis  office  of  January  14,  1864,  laid  before  tbe  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  approved  by  him,  as  appears  from  department  letter  of  January  16,  1864) 
set  apart  for  the  Apaches,  it  being  intended  to  colonize  all  of  tbe  various  bands 
of  that  tribe  upon  it ;  and  as  it  was  estimated  to  contain  about  6.000  or  7,000 
acres  of  arable  land,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purposes.  A  beginning 
was  made  with  a  portion  of  tbe  Mescaleros,  who  were  represented  as  progi'essing 
with  their  agricultural  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  good  reason  to 
i)ope  that  the  remainder  of  the  bands  could  be  induced  to  come  in.  Tbe  removal 
of  the  Navajoes  to  the  reservation,  being  old  enemies  of  the  Apaches,  and  so 
largely  outnumbering  them  as  to  nearly  monopolize  the  reservation,  is  under- 
stood to  have  checked  tbe  further  concentration  of  the  Apaches  at  that  place, 
and  the  nupiber  upon  tbe  reservation  has  remained  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
the  superintendent  reporting  it  at  472.  The  Jicarilla  Apaches,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  cared  for  by  the  agency  situated  upon  the  Cimarron  river,  in  the 
northeast,  are  represented  by  Agent  Labadi  as  being  further  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  the  other  wild  tribes,  having  been  more  in  the  settlements,  and  many 
of  them  speaking  the  Spanish  language.  From  other  sources  they  are  repre- 
sented as  hard  cases — worthless  vagabonds — concerning  whose  improvement 
the  superintendent  suggests  their  removal  to  the  Bosque  Redondo,  where  I 
doubt  if  there  is  room  for  them,  or  if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  and  remain. 
The  agent  recommends  that  they  be  established  on  a  good  reservation  in  their 
own  country,  and  says  that  if  this  were  done,  and  some  assistance;  afforded  them 
bv  the  government,  tliey  would  raise  good  crops,  establish  schools,  and  learn  to 
obtain  an  honest  living. 

Of  the  Gila  Apaches  very  little  is  known.  Some  years  ago  they  were  visited, 
and  exhibited  a  disposition  to  concentrate  upon  a  reservation,  which  was  at  that 
time  selected  by  Superintendent  Steck,  on  the  dividing  line  between  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  in  a  fertile  and  isolated  valley,  but  nothing  further  has  been  done 
in  regard  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  Utahs,  the  small  band  of  Mohuacbes,  being  allied  to  the  Tabe- 
quaebes  of  Colorado,  should,  it  is  thought,  be  turned  over  to  that  supermtendency, 
and  concentrated  with  them  on  the  proposed  reseivation  on  the  San  Juan  river, 
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in  sontliwestem  Colorado.  Thej  and  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  having  long  heen 
neighhors  and  intermarried,  expressed  to  Agent  Labadi  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
tinne  united,  which  desire  should  certainly  be  gratified. 

The  Capotes  and  Wannemuches  (Guiguimuches)  are  represented  as  friendly 
tribes  of  the  great  family  of  IJtahs,  powerful,  warlike,  and  independent. 

Agent  Archuleta  represents  them  as  a  wandering  people,  living  partly  by 
the  chase,  partly  by  the  aid  of  government,  and  partly  by  stealing  and  begging; 
that  they  are  utt^ly  debasedt  and  of  the  lowest  grade  of  intelligence.  They 
are  disinclined  to  settle  upon  any  reservation,  and  the  superintendent  appears 
to  think  that  such  concentration  is  unnecessary  at  present;  and  that  when  the 

S regress  of  white  population  shall  demand  it,  it  can  be  effected  without  serious 
ifficulty. 

The  Pueblos  Indians,  concerning  whom  an  elaborate  report  was  furnished 
last  year  by  Agent  Ward,  showing  their  number  in  the  different  villages,  with 
much  other  valuable  information,  remain  in  much  the  same  condition,  except 
that  two  or  three  of  the  villages  or  settlements  have  suffered  greatly  from  drought, 
and  from  sudden  overflow  of  streams,  destroying  their  crops  of  grain  and  fruit, 
so  that  relief  is  necessaiy  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  Such  directions  have 
been  given  as  •will  enable  this  office  to  know  to  what  extent  relief  is  necessary, 
and  such  relief  will  be  given  as  the  funds  at  hand  will  allow. 

These  Indians  are  a  quiet  agricultural  people,  industrious  and  self-sustaining, 
and  need  only,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  aia  in  the  way  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments; but  they  are  very  desirous  to  have  schools  established  among  them,  and 
this  will  be  done  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  where,  among  the  many  vil- 
lages, schools  can  be  established  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  is  apparent  that 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  office  will  not  allow  of  provision  for  a  school  at 
each  of  the  nineteen  villages. 

In  regard  to  the  Navajos,  now  established  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  reservation, 
the  accumulated  testimony  is  so  conflicting,  derived  from  sources  equally  entitled 
to  credit,  and  from  persons  who  should  have,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  have  had  b||jt 
one  object  in  view — ^the  beet  interest  of  the  government  and  of  the  Indians,  that 
.  I  am  reluctant  at  present  to  express  a  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent policy  to  be  adopted.  The  difference  is  wide  between  the  v  jews  of  the  late 
superintendent.  Dr.  Steck,  who  urg^d,  and  was  supported  by  excellent  author- 
ity in  urging,  that  the  Bosque  Bedondo  reservation  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
Apaches,  for  whom  it  was  set  apart — that  the  Navajos  and  Apaches  could  not 
live  together  upon  it;  that  the  Navajos  could  best  support  themselves  upon  a 
reservation  in  their  own  country,  where  they  had  always  been  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  raising  large  crops,  and  making  their  own  garments  from 
the  produce  of  their  own  flocks,  and  that  the  enormous  expense  of  feeding  them 
at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  counting  by  millions  almost,  was  an  unnecessary  ex- 

Senditnre— and  those  of  General  Carleton,  the  military  commandant  of  the 
istrict,  who  insisted  that,  for  the  sake  of  permanent  peace,  the  Navajos  must 
be  taken  entirely  away  from  their  own  country,  and  that  when  once  settled  upon 
a  reservation  they  would  provide  for  their  own  support. 

General  Carleton  took  the  responsibility  of  testing  the  question  by  removing 
the  Navajos  to  the  reservation ;  and  this  being  done,  they  have  been  supported 
there  by  the  War  Department,  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation  of  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  by  Congress,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. An  attempt  was  made  late  in  1864,  by  sending  a  special  agent  to  the 
Territory,  to  obtain  such  definite  information  as  to  the  case  as  to  enable  Congress 
to  act  finally  upon  the  subject,  but  the  report  of  the  agent  did  not  reach  this 
office  in  time  for  action ;  and,  indeed^while  much  valuable  testimony  was  furnished 
on  both  sides  of  the  mooted  question,  and  much  light  thrown  upon  both  sides,  it 
seemed  as  difficult  as  ever  to  make  a  just  decision.  On  the  whole,  inasmuch  as 
the  Navajos  are  at  the  reservation,  where,  as  appears  from  Superintendent  Del- 
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gado'B  report,  the  most  of  them  are  qaietlj,  under  military  BTipervision,  working 
the  land,  cultivating  3,500  acres  this  year,  raising  good  crops  and  having  some 
supply  of  stock  of  their  own,  and  on  the  whole  are  doing  well ;  and  inasmuch  as 
.their  removal  from  the  former  scenes  of  their  predatory  warfare  has  resulted  in 
giving  quiet  and  security  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Territory,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  accept,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the  location  at  the  Bosque  as 
a  settled  fact,  and  an  agent  has  been  appointed,  with  special  instructions  to  take 
charge  of  the  expenditures  of  the  depaitment  on  their  behalf,  while  a  special 
agent  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  and  conveying  to  the  re- 
servation a  large  quantity  of  useful  implements  and  articles,  having  reference  to 
their  becoming  self-sustaining  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  These  articles  are 
now  on  their  way  across  the  plains  in  a  train  of  wagons,  which,  with  the  stock 
drawing  them,  will  be  needed  upon  the  reservation.  With  a  fair  season  for 
crops  next  year  it  is  expected  that  the  Navajos,  by  their  agricultural  labor,  will 
relieve  the  government  of  the  cost  of  subsistence  after  next  year;  and  if  they 
can  be  supplied  with  sufficient  stock,  will  manufacture  a  good  shai-e  of  their  own 
clothing. 

The  special  agent,  Mr.  J.  K.  Graves,  is  instructed  to  inform  himself  fully, 
and  report  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  in  regard  to  the  facts  neceSsary  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  retaining  the  Navajos  at  the  Bosque  permanently,  and  as  to  the 
cost  of  providing  for  them  there,  with  allotments  of  land,  &c. ;  and  he  is  also  to 
make  examination  and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  each  of  the  other 
agencies,  in  regard  to  which  this  office  is  lamentably  deficient  in  information, 
knowing  neither  what  has  been  done,  nor  what  ought  to  be  done,  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  Almost  immediately  after  the  last  adjournment  of  Congress,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  superintendent,  and  four  new  agents  appointed,  three  of  whom 
can  neither  read  nor  write  the  English  language,  and  not  assigned  to  any  parti- 
cular agencies. 

It  is  a  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Agent  Archuleta,  who  is  mentioned 
Jiy  Superintendent  Delgado  as  having  charge  of  the  agency  of  Abiquiu,  for  the 
Capote  Utahs,  &c.,  and  Agent  Labadi,  in  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  Cimar- 
ron river,  this  office  has  no  knowledge,  and  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any,  as  to 
the  location  of  the  several  agents  since  last  spring.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  from  the  report  of  t^pecial  Agent  Graves  some  definite  information  will  be 
obtains  d.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  exceed  my  proper  province  in  this  report 
when  I  suggest  that  hereafter,  whenever  the  subject  of  a,  change  of  persons 
charged  with  the  management  of  Indian  matters  is  pioposej,  your  department, 
at  least,  may  be  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  any  change,  or  at 
all  events,  as  to  the  existence  of  vacancies,  and  their  location  and  circumstances. 
1  feel  confident  that  if  this  course  had  been  always  taken,  and  the.  information 
easily  furnished  had  been  laid  before  the  appointing  power,  some  of  the  changes 
of  the  last  year  would  not  have  been  made ;  or  if  it  was  ^eemed  advisable  to 
make  them,  this  office  would  have  been  furnished  with  more  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  changes  intended,  and  thus  with  more  certain  means  of  conducting 
the  public  business  intrusted  to  it.  It  appears,  from  the  information  which  my 
brief  tenure  of  this  office  has  enabled  me  to  obtain,  that  it  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  services,  as  Indian  agents,  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  accept 
the  very  moderate  salaries  paid  by  the  government  as  their  remuneration,  and 
to  be  content  with  acting  as  the  conscientious  guardians  of  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  economical  agents  of  the  government  expenditares  in  their  behalf,  with- 
out supplementing  their  salaries  by  conniving  with  traders,  contractors,  or  other 
parties;  and  when  such  agents  are  found,  I  can  but  feel  that  any  change  must 
be  for  the  worse.  I  trust  that  buch  agents  may  be  supplied,  if  it  is  possible, 
where  we  do  not  have  them  now ;  and  should  be  pleased,  and  am  sure  that  the 
interests  of  the  government  would  be  subserved,  if  such  as  we  now  have 
eonid  be  retained. 
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I  Bhoald  mention,  before  leaving  this  superintendencj,  that  during  the  last 
'Winter  one  of  the  agencies  was  visited  bj  a  delegation  from  the  Moqui  village 
Indians,  living  in  northeast  Arizona,  who  had  come,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles  to  obtain  food  to  save  their  people  from  star- 
vation, their  crops  having  failed  last  year  for  want  of  water.  Some  relief  was 
given  them,  and  thej  returned  rejoicing.  An  interesting  account  of  these  Mo- 
qui Indians  has  been  given  in  previous  reports,  and  their  country  abounds  in 
remains  of  large  buildings  and  populous  towns,  the  relics  of  old  Aztec  times. 
Their  country  appears  to  be  gradually  drying  up,  and  becoming  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  man.  They  number  about  2,500,  and,  as  they  belong  to  Arizona, 
the  atteiftion  of  that  superintendency  will  be  called  to  their  co.ndition  and  wants. 

COLORADO. 

Affairs  in  this  superintendency,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  range 
which  occupies  the  central  ridge  of  the  Territory,  have  been  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition  throughout  the  year.  We  are  without  any  annual  report  from  Gov- 
ernor Evans,  ex  officio  superintendent,  but  those  of  Agents  Head  and  Oakes  have 
been  received,  and  from  these,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  the  office  since 
the  last  annual  summary,  the  following  state  of  affairs  appears: 

There  are  now  but  two  established  agencies  in  Goloraao,  to  wit:  Tabcquache 
tJtes,  at  Conejos,  in  the  southwest.  Agent  Head,  numbering  about  4,500;  Grand 
River  and  Uintah  bands  of  Utes,  Middle  Park  agency,  having  headquarters  at 
present  at  Denver,  and  claiming  a  large  district  in  the  northwest.  Agent  Oakes, 
numbering  2,500. 

The  agency  for  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  established  under  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Wise,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  Territory,  had  under  charge  about 
1,500  Arapahoes  and  1,600  Oheyennes,  and  was  known  as  the  Upper  Arkansas 
agency,  having  its  headquarters  at  Fort  Lyon. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory  was  within  the  limits  of  the  region 
claimed  by  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  who  were  considered  as  being,  with 
two  bands  of  Sioux,  under  charge  of  the  Fort  Laramie  agency,  now  included 
within  the  norther  A  superintendency.  n 

From  Agent  Head's  report  in  regard  to  the  Tabequache  Utes,  we  learn  that  those 
Indians  have  been  very  quiet  during  the  past  year,  making  no  trouble,  except 
in  one  instance,  where  a  portion  of  one  of  the  bands  took  forcible  possession  of 
a  few  sacks  of  flour,  to  save  themselves  from  starving.  The  agent  took  im- 
mediate measures  to  supply  their  pressing  neqessities,  since  which  occasion  they 
have  been  quiet,  although  there  were  reasons  for  discontent  in  the  unavoidable 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  goods  promised  them  by  treaty.  That  treaty  pro- 
vides that  whenever  their  chiefs  shall  express  a  desire,  on  behalf  of  their  people, 
to  settle  down  into  cultivation  of  the  soil,  certain  supplies  of  stock,  &c.,  shall 
be  furnished  to  them.  The  agent  states  that  such  is  now  the  desire  of  the 
chiefs,  and  urges  the  fulfilment  by  government  of  this  provision  of  the  treaty. 
A  detailed  estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  the  purpose  will  be  called  for, 
and  transmitted  for  your  information  when  received.  Governor  Evans,  during 
the  month  of  August,  represented  the  tribe  as  very  uneasy  at  the  failure  of 
their  goods  to  arrive,  and  expressed  fear  that  hostilities  would  break  out,  but 
there  is  no  mention  in  their  agent's  report  of  any  such  excitement.  However, 
steps  were  taken  to  push  forward  the  goods-as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  advices 
of  their  arrival  have  recently^ been  received.  Occasion  is  elsewhere  taken  to 
refer  to  the  subject  of  transportation  across  the  plains.  Delays  and  failures  in 
the  delivery  of  annuity  goods  are  a  fioiitful  cause  of  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
who  yield  the  occupancy  of  portions  of  their  ranges,  on  consideration  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  sundry  articles  necessary  to  their  comfort,  and  expect  to  obtain  them 
in  due  season  in  the  fall,  so  that  they  can  leave  for  their  winter  hunt.  The 
suggestion  that  hereafter,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  at  a  reasonable  price 
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tbeBe  goods  should  be  forwarded  bj  mule  trains  instead  of  by  oxen,  is  ccmsidered 
a  good  one,  and  by  adopting  this  course,  and  by  greater  care  in  the  shipment 
from  the  frontier,  I  think  that  all  cause  for  dissatisfaction  can  be  avoided. 

Agent  Head  is  of  the  opinion  that  ultimately  the  bands  of  Utes,  now  in  New 
Mexico,  can  be  concentrated  with  the  Tabequaches  t4>  advantage. 

Agent  Oakes's  report  as  to  the  Grand  jiver  and  Uintah  bands  is  very  brief 
and  unsatisfactory,  his  connexion  with  them  having  been  very  short.  He  had 
charge  of  a  small  number  of  friendly  Arapahoes  at  Gamp  Collins  before  being 
appointed  to  this  agency,  but  the  Arapahoes  left  him  and  joined  the  war  parties 
to  the  north  in  the  early  spring.  He  represents  the  Indians  of  his  present 
charge  as  very  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  anxious  to  go  upon  a  reservation. 
At  the  latest  dates  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  country  in  search  of  a  suit- 
able place  for  such  reservation. 

A  new  agent  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  Upper  Arkansas 
agency,  heretofore  filled  by  Mr.  Golley,  until  it  was  finally  broken  up  a  year 
ago  last  summer  by  the  Indians  of  his  charge  joining  with  the  northern  Sioux 
and  others  in  hostilities  against  the  whites.  The  various  circumstances  leading 
to  this  disastrous  occurrence  were  detailed  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year,  but 
no  official  account  has  ever  reached  this  office,  from  its  own  proper  sources,  of 
that  most  disastrous  and  shameful  occurrence  of  all,  the  massacre  of  a  large 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  by  the  troops 
under  commnnd  of  Colonel  Chivington,  of  the  United  States  volunteer  cavalry  of 
Colorado.  Certain  facts  are  apparent  from  the  documents  accompanying  the  re- 
port of  last  year,  and  others  have  been  detailed  in  a  report  to  Congress,  and 
these  show  that  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year  persistent  efforts 
were  made  by  a  part  of  these  Indians  to  make  peace,  which  efforts  were  repelled 
by  some  of  the  military  officers ;  and  that  when  several  hundred  of  them  had  come 
in  to  a  place  designated  by  Governor  Evans  as  a  rendezvous  for  those' who 
would  separate  themselves  from  the  hostile  parties,  these  Indians  were  set  opon 
and  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The 
few  who  escaped  to  the  northward  told  a  story  which  effectually  prevented  any 
more  advances  towards  peace  by  such  of  those  bands  as  were  well  disposed,  ex- 
cept that  during  the  last  spring  Roman  Nose,  an  Arapahoe  chief,  sent  word  to 
an  officer  at  one  of  the  posts  that  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  permission  to  live 
with  his  people  in  a  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Chug  river.  Governor 
Evans  advised  this  office  of  the  fact,  and  some  correspondence  took  place  upoa 
the  subject,  but  before  any  interview  could  be  had  with  the  chief,  General  Con- 
ner's campaign  commenced. 

A  considerable  amount  of  money  had  been  expended  at  the  last  mentioned  agency 
for  permanent  buildings,  and  for  an  extensive  ace^via,  or  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  lands  for  cultivation.  How  far  this  expenditure  has  been  made 
unavailable  for  agency  purposes  in  fiiture  by  damages  done  by  the  Indians  or 
others  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  present.  Several  bands  of  these  Ara- 
pahoes and  Cheyennes  went  south  and  east,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches,  of  Agent  Leavenworth's  charge,  and  were  represented  at  the 
council  which  was  held  at  Bluff  creek,  in  southwestern  Kansas,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month.  That  commission,  the  history  of  which  is  more  particularly 
given  under  the  head  of  the  Central  Superintendency,  after  being  in  session 
about  a  fortnight,  had  succeeded,  as  stated  in  another  part  of  this  report,  in  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  of  this  agency,  number- 
ing 2,800 ;  and  they  have  agreed  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring  in 
those  of  the  Upper  Platte  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Sioux  and  other 
hostile  Indians  in  the  northwest,  having  already  sent  out  runners  to  inform  them 
that  peace  had  been  offered  them.  The  Apaches,  too,  leaving  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches,  had  given  their  assent  to  this  treaty,  and  confederated  with  the  Ara- 
pahoes and  Cheyennes,  the  new  combination  being  designated  as  "  the  confed- 
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crated  tribes  and  bands  of  Cbejennes,  Arapaboes  and  Apacbes."  Tbis  treaty 
will  soon  be  laid  before  you,  with  a  special  repdrt  in  reference  to  it. 

The  new  agent,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  lately  appointed  to  the  Upper  Arkan- 
sas agency,  was  directed  to  report  to  Oovemor  Evans,  or  to  bis  successor,  (Gov- 
ernor Gumming,  for  assignment  to  such  duty  as  he  should  designate  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Indian  service.  As  the  Indians,  under  arrangements  made  at  the 
council  above  referred  to,  are  to  reside  temporarily  on  the  reservation  made  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Wise,  and  at  the  place  where  the  improvements  were  being 
made  for  them,  this  agent  has  been  sent  to  that  point  to  remain  with  the  Indians 
there  until  the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken  to  remove  the  latter  to  their  new 
reservation  south  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

The  report  of  the  commission  above  referred  to  will  be  found  ampng  the  doc- 
uments accompanying  this  report. 

DAKOTA. 

This  superintendency,  comprising  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  the  scene  of  interesting  events,  it  being  the  region  in  which 
General  Sully  has  carried  on  his  campaigns  against  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the 
upper  Missouri  and  country  adjacent  thereto ;  while  General  Conner's  operations 
against  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  of  the  upper  Platte,  whose  agency  was  at 
Fort  Laramie,  have  driven  those  Indians  far  up  into  the  region  attached  to  Da- 
kota for  judicial  purposes,  but  lying  west  of  that  Territory,  and  l^etween  Col- 
orado on  the  south  and  Montana  on  the  north. 

There  are  five  agencies  in  this  superintendency,  viz : 

Yanctons,  at  their  reservation  on  the  Missouri  river,  near  Fort  Randall,  and 
near  the  southern  bouddary  of  the  Territory ;  P.  H.  Conger  is  the  agent,  the 
number  of  Indians  being  2,300. 

Poncast  near  the  Yancton  reservation,  on  the  Niobrara  river,  which  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Dakota  and  Nebraska ;  Agent  Potter  has  them  in 
charge,  numbering  at  the  last  census  1.100. 

CrotD  Creek  Agency t  near  old  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri.  This  is  the  point 
selected  for  a  home  for  both  the  Winnebagoes  and  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi,  who 
were  removed  from  Minnesota.  The  Winnebagoes  have  gone  down  to  the  Oma- 
ha reservation,  in  Nebraska  Territory,  leaving  the  Sioux,  numbering  1,039,  by 
a  late  enumeration,  under  the  charge  of  Agent  Stone. 

Upper  *Miisouri  tiioux.  This  agency  has  scarcely  a  local  habitation  ;  Mr.  S. 
N.  Latta,  who  held,  until  recently,  the  office  of  agent,  and  who  has  from  time  to 
time  distributed  the  annuity  goods  due  to  the  Indians,  having  had  of  fate  very 
little  to  do  with  them,  as  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  included  among  the 
hostile  tribes.  Governor  Edmunds,  ex-offido  superintendent,  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  the  various  bands  as  follows  :  Two  Kettles,  780 ;  Minnecongos,  2,220 ; 
Yanktonnais,  4,200  ;  Uncpapas,  2,400,  and  Blackfeet  Sioux,  1,200 ;  Sioux  of 
the  Mississippi  (not  on  the  reservation)  about  800,  making  a  total  of  about 
11,690. 

Upper  Missouri.  The  tribes  held  as  belonging  to  this  agency,  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Berthold,  far  up  on  the  Missouri  river,  under  the  charge  of 
Agent  Wilkinson,  are  the  Gros  Ventres,  Arickarees  and  Mandans,  together  num- 
bering 2,500 ;  the  Assinaboines,  estimated  at  3,280 ;  and  the  Crows  at  3,500;  the 
latter  tribe,  however,  ranging  iuto  what  is  now  Montana  Territory. 

New  agents  have,  during  the  past  season,  been  appointed  for  the  Yanctons, 
Poncas,  and  Sioux  at  Crow  creek,  the  commission  of  Mr.  Burleigh  at  the  first- 
named  agency  having  expired,  the  second  having  been  vacant  for  a  year,  and 
Agent  Balcombe.  who  had  charge  of  both  the  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes,  having 
gone  down  to  the  Omaha  reservation  with  the  latter  tribe.     Special  reports,  re- 

Suired  by  the  superintendent  of  each  of  these  new  agents,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ition  of  affairs  as  they  found  them,  were  forwarded  to  this  office,  and  from  these 
and  the  monthly  reports  since  sent  in  we  obtain  much  valuable  information. 
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Agent  Conger  foond  the  Yanctons  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
expressing  mncli  discontentment,  and  complaining  that  government  h^  not 
kept  its  promises  to  them,  as  made  in  the  treaty  by  which  they  ceded  mrhat  is 
now  the  settled  portion  of  Dakota.  He  reported  the  agency  buildings  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  everything  run  down ;  no  cattle  or  stock,  urming 
tools  few  and  in  bad  condition,  and  very  small  preparation  for  a  crop  this  year. 
It  being  already  the  Ist  of  May  when  Mr.  Conger  took  the  agency,  but  little 
could  be  done  towards  getting  in  a  crop,  and,  for  want  of  good  seed,  that  little 
for  the  most  part  failed.  The  Indians  are  represented  as  being  very  idle  and 
improvident.  There  is  no  school  on  the  reservation,  and  none  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, although  the  treaty  provides  liberally  for  one,  and  the  vouchers  of  late 
Agent  Burleigh  are  on  file  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose ;  and  there  are  no  missionaries  or  teachers,  though  the  Indians 
express  a  desire  ibr  their  services. 

It  being  considered  that  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  are  sufficient,  under  proper 
management,  to  place  these  Indians  in  a  much  better  condition,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  well  provided  with  the  comforts  of  life  as  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Nebraska,  the  superintendent  and  agent  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  accomplish  this  end.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  crops,  special  sup- 
plies of  food  must  be  furnished  to  the  tribe  for  the  coming  winter,  and  with  this 
fact  in  view  I  have  been  husbanding  the  funds  applicable  to  them;  but  as  nearly 
one- half  of  the  appropriation  for  them  for  the  current  fiscal  year  had  been  used 
before  the  year  commenced,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  on  hand  will  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  suffering  among  them.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency,  and 
the  remedy  proposed  for  it,  are  stated  in  that  part  of  this  report  relating  to  '*  Fi- 
nances." 

It  is  hoped  that  another  year  these  Indians,  being  better  provided,  and  influ- 
enced by  pressing  necessity,  will  be  found  cultivating  good  crops.  The  agency 
farms,  at  all  events,  will  be  under  cultivation. 

The  Poncas,  who  had  been  without  a  regularly  appointed  agent  for  some 
time,  but  who  were  under  the  charge  of  a  person  specially  detailed  by  the  su- 
perintendent, were  found  to  have  some  250  acres  under  cultivation,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  crop.  This  hope  has  been  folly  realized,  and  the  tribe, 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  successful  hunt,  is  in  a  comfortable  condition  for  the  win- 
ter, and,  aB  appears  by  the  report  of  Governor  Edmunds,  ex  officio  superintend- 
ent, they  are  affording  aid  to  their  neighbors  the  Yanctons.  The  buildings  of  the 
agency  are  stated  to  be  much  in  need  of  repairs,  being  built  of  cottonwood, 
which  makes  very  poor  lumber.  There  is  no  school  upon  the  reservation  ;  the 
treaty  requires  one,  and  money  to  a  considerable  amount  has  been  forwarded 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  requisition  of  former  agents,  for  school  purposes. 
Special  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  this  point.  The  agent  proposes  to  employ 
Indians  to  do  the  necessary  labor  upon  the  reservation,  and  finds  them  willing 
to  work  for  reasonable  wages,  and  anxious  to  increase  their  stock  of  teams,  wag- 
one,  &c.  We  shall,  I  am  confident,  find  matters  much  improved  also  at  this 
agency  another  year,  if  the  season  is  favorable  for  crops. 

Attention  was  called  last  year  to  the  fact  that  the  murderers  of  several  of  this 
loyal  and  friendly  tribe  had  not  been  discovered  and  punished.  I  trust  that,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  that  this  will  be  done,  a  special  appropriation 
may  be  made  for  presents  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  soil  at  the  Crow  Creek  agency,  the  fact  that 
the  Sioux  removed  thither  were  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children,  who  had 
been  taken  captive  or  given  themselves  up  soon  after  the  Minnesota  massacres,  and 
the  further  fact  that  their  small  attempts  at  hunting  had  been  frustrated  by  their 
parties  being  turned  back  by  the  military  forces,  these  Indians  are  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  could  well  be  expected.  They  are  provided  for  out  of  an  appropri- 
ation of  $100,000  made  by  Congress,  all  treaties  with  their  tribe  having  been 
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declared  abrogated,  and  of  course  all  annuitiee  stopped.  Agent  Stone  fonnd 
many  things  needed,  which,  with  good  management,  the  fands  appropriated  to 
their  Utoe  ought  to  supply,  particularly  working  cattle  and  tsows.  The  buildings 
also  were  in  poor  condition,  and  the  tribe  ill  provided  as  to  shelter.  Meas- 
ures were  taken  towards  an  improvement  in  these  matters.  The  Indians  were 
somewhat  afflicted  with  scurvy,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, who  visited  the  agency,  an  ample  supply  of  potatoes  has  been  provided 

The  schools  at  the  agency  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  Indians  appreciate 
their  advantages. 

The  able-bodied  adult  males  belonging  to  the  families  at  this  a^cency  are,  for 
the  most  part,  still  confined,  under  charge  of  the  military,  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 
The  only  offence  of  which  many  of  ihem  appear  to  have  been  guilty  is  that  of 
being  Sioux  Indians,  and  of  having,  when  a  part  of  their  people  committed  the 
terrible  outrages  in  Minnesota,  taken  part  witn  them  so  far  as  to  fiy  when  pur- 
sued by  the  troops.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as  the  troops  came  near  enough  to 
give  them  protection  they  came  in,  and  brought  with  them, rescued  from  the  hor- 
roTB  of  Indian  captivity,  a  large  number  of  white  women  and  children.  Their 
reward  appears  to  have  been  a  sorry  one,  but  they  have  patiently  endured  their 
captivity.  It  is  believed  that  measui-es  are  about  being  taken  to  release  nearly 
all  of  them  and  send  them  to  their  people  at  Grow  creek,  where  the  addition  of 
their  -labor  will  be  an  important  help  in  farming  operations. 

In  this  connexion  allusion  may  properly  be  niade  to  certain  Sioux,  mostly 
SissetouB,  it  is  believed,  who  were  occupants  of  land  in  western  Minnesota,  but 
who,  being  either  captured  or  having  voluntarily  surrendered,  have  been  sup- 

gorted  mostly  by  issues  of  supplies  from  Fort  Wads  worth,  in  eastern  Dakota, 
nt  partly  by  cultivating  some  crops  in  that  vicinity.  A  part  of  them  have  done 
faithful  service  to  the  government  as  scouts  along  the  frontier.  Congress  made 
special  provision  for  such  of  these  Indians  as  were  known  to  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  bring  in  the  captive  whites,  by  setting  apart  eighty  acres  of  land  for 
each,  in  their  old  country.  Steps  were  taken  by  some  of  these  Indians  last 
spring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  provision,  though  not  without  strong  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  whites  who  had  already  occupied  much  of  their  lands. 

Returning  to  the  Missouri  river,  the  next  agency  above  Crow  creek  is  that  to 
which  the  various  ti-ibes  of  Sioux  belong,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Gen- 
eral Sully,  having  placed  sufficient  garrisons  in  the  posts  along  the  river  and  in 
the  line  of  posts  nearer  the  Minnesota  frontier,  has,  with  his  movable  column, 
been  in  search  of  the  hostile  Sioux  during  most  of  the  spring  and  summer  with- 
out being  able  to  bring  them  to  action.  It  was  thought,  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  upon  representations  made  to  and  through  this  office,  that  nearly  all 
of  the  hostile  Sioux  would  be  glad  to  make  peace,  having  suffered  enough.  In- 
deed, the  same  opinion  was  entertained  the  previous  year,  and  an  agent  of  this 
office,  Rev.  Father  De  Smet,  was  sent  up  the  Missouri  to  get  access  to  the  tribes, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  by  General  Sully  to  communicate  with  them. 

Last  winter  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  these  Indians,  and  that  amount,  in  goods 
and  money,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Governor  Edmunds,  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty;  but  the  governor  found  the  military  offi- 
cers still  disinclined  to  act  in  concurrence  with  him,  and  determined  upon  another 
campaign  as  necessary  to  siibdue  the  Indians,  and  the  attempt  to  make  n  treaty 
was,  for  the  time,  abandoned. 

General  Sully  followed  the  Indians  as  far  north  as  the  British  possessions, 
and  thence  followed  the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  down  until,  at  last  advices, 
he  was  at  Fort  Sully,  not  very  far  above  the  Crow  Creek  agency.  Several  in- 
teresting reports  of  the  general's  marches  have  been  transmitted  to  this  office, 
and  it  would  appear  that  while  at  Fort  Rice,  on  his  way  down  the  Missouri,  a 
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krge  force- of  the  hostile  Indians,  too  large  to  he  attacked  with  safety,  were  in 
the  country  to  the  eastward  of  that  post.  The  general's  report  estimates  the 
number  at  ten  thousand  warriors,  but  this  is  probably  the  error  of  a  copyist,  as 
the  total  population  of  the  hostile  tribes  would  scarcely  afford  so  many  able- 
bodied  men,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  laips  number  had  already  separated 
themselves  from  the  bands  so  hotly  pursued.  The  general  was  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  his  failure  to  attack  and  cmitinuance  of  his  march  down  the 
river  would  be  considered  by  the  Indians  as  a  retreat. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  a  commis- 
sion, comprising  Governor  Edmunds,  Major  Greneral  Curtis,  Superintendent 
Taylor,  General  Sully,  and  Hon.  Orrin  Gueansey,  was  appointed  to  go 
np  the  Missouri  to  endeavor  to  meet  and  negotiate  with  these  Indians,  and 
this  commission  is  now  at  its  appointed  rendezvous. 

No  report  has  yet  been  received  fnim  this  commission  except  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Governor  Edmunds,  herewith,  under  date  of  the  14th 
October,  and  in  other  advices  referred  to  in  the  preliminary  part  of  this  report 
They  had,  on  the  10th,  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Minnecongos,  numbering,  as 
represented  by  their  chiefn,  three  hundred  and  seventy  lodges.  This  band  was 
represented  by  eight  of  their  principal  chiefs — ^including  One  Horn,  head  chief — 
and  twenty-three  warriors.  These  claimed  also  to  represent  ten  other  bands  of 
Sionx,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  hostile ;  all  of  whom,  they  said,  were 
anxious  for  peace,  and  would  willingly  treat  on  the  same  terms  as  offered  to  the 
Minnecongos.  It  is  hiffhly  probable  that  other  treaties  have  ere  this  been 
entered  into  with  other  bands,  and  that  we  are  now  actually  at  peace  with  this 
numerous  and  troublesome  people.  In  case  the  report  of  the  commission  reaches 
this  oiliee  in  time,  it  will  be  published  among  the  papers  accompanying  this  report. 

Treaties  cannot,  however,  be  completed  at  this  time  with  all  who  are  anxious 
for  peace.  This  is  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  very  widely 
scattered  position  of  the  Indians.  I  am  satisfied  that,  with  the  opening  of 
spring,  the  Indians  being  accessible,  treaties  of  peace  can  readily  be  effected 
with  all  the  tribes  of  the  southwest ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  ten  years 
of  such  peace  will  be  much  less  expensive  than  one  year  of  war,  I  cannot  but 
congratulate  you  on  the  abundant  success  of  your  earnest  efforts  in  this  behalf. 

General  Sully  states,  iu  a  recent  report,  that  he  thinks  that  at  least  two- thirds 
of  the  tribes  originally  hostile  will  have,  by  this  time,  either  given  themselves  up 
or  detached  themselves  from  the  remainder.  The  cost  of  these  military  cam- 
paigns is  enormous,  and  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  a  reliable  peace  could 
not  have  been  made  last  year  at  infinitely  less  price.  Every  possible  effort, 
under  your  instructions,  has  been  made,  during  these  operations,  to  prevent  the 
occasional  differences  of  opinion  between  civil  and  military  officers  from  affect- 
ing the  efficiency  of  military  operations  ;  and  if  they  have  not  fully  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  their  end,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  subordinates  of  this 
department ;  while,  if  they  are  successful,  their  success  will  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  this  office. 

Gk)vemor  Edmunds  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  governor  of  the  Territory 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to  call  attention  to  sundry  irregularities, 
of  which  he  considered  the  proof  to  be  ample,  in  the  conduct  of  parties  connected 
with  the  military  posts  on  the  Missouri  river,  in  furnishing  the  Indians  with 
articles  contraband  of  war,  in  exchange  for  articles  which  they  had  for  sale. 
Doubtless  these  transactions,  if  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding 
officer,  have  been  checked.  General  Sully  has  exhibited  every  desire  to  have 
his  operations  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  intercourse  with  and  sup- 
plies for  the  friendly  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  Gros  Ventres,  Arickarees,  and  Mandans,  to  whom  distribution  of  annuity 
goods  is  made  by  Agent  Wilkinson  at  and  near  Fort  Berthold,  were  supplied 
Bati^&ctorily,  except  that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity,  caused  by  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  was  difficult  of  explanation. 
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These  friendly  tribes  hare  for  a  long  time  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
concentrate  npon  a  reservation  near  Fort  Berthola,  where  tbej  cultiyate  snc- 
cessfollj  a  laiige  body  of  land ;  and  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  treaty,  in  instmc- 
tion  in  labor,  agricaltnral  implements,  and  particularly  in  schools  for  their 
children. 

It  is  hoped  that,  either  by  the  commission  now  up  the  Missouri,  or  by  others, 
such  a  treaty  may  be  made  with  these  Indians.  The  appeal  of  the  old  Aricka- 
ree  chief,  White  Shield,  published  in  the  annual  report  last  year,  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  Rev.  Mr.  De  Smet,  also  published  in  that  report,  are  fully  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  by  the  statements  of  Agent  Wilkmsou  this  year.  I 
trust  that  action  in  their  behalf  may  not  be  lunger  delayed.  ^ 

Of  the  Assinaboines,  no  advices  have  been  received,  except  that  they  were, 
about  September  1,  below  Fort  Union,  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Missouri, 
divided  into  small  bands  for  hunting,  quite  poor,  but  friendly. 

Aigent  Wilkinson  represents  the  Crows  as  behaving  well,  friendly  to  the 
whites,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Sioux,  and  anxious  to 
have  an  agency  established  among  them  some  seventy-five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  bnt  thinks  that  they  would  consent  to  remove  to 
reserved  lands  north  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Measures  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  taken  to  compel  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  agents  with  the  upper  Missouri  tribes,  of  whom  they  have  the 
charge.  Of  course  this  cannot  oe  done  as  to  the  Sioux  until  a  final  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  them ;  but  as  to  the  Indians  about  Fort  Berthold,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  agent  should  not  be  with  them.  The  law 
of  Congress  requires  it,  and  it  is  every  way  desirable,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  and  their  protection  from  the  effects  of  unlawful  traffic. 

IDAHO. 

This  office  has  been  without  authentic  intelligence  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs 
in  this  new  Territory  for  many  months,  sundry  reports  forwarded  by  Governor 
Lyon,  €x  officio  superintendent,  having  failed  to  come  to  hand.  But  one  agent 
has  been  on  dutv  in  the  Territory,  Mr.  O'Neill,  in  charge  of  the  Nez  Percis,  a 
large  and  friendly  tribe,  numbering  2,830  by  a  late  census,  and  located  in 
various  bands  within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  agency.  Through  failure  of  the 
mails,  Mr.  O'Neiira  bond,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  Governor  Lyon,  did 
not  reach  this  office,  and  no  funds  could  be  forwarded  to  him  for  the  necessary 
expenditures  under  the  treaty  with  those  Indians.  Much  dissatisfaction  was 
the  necessaiT  result ;  but  through  the  influence  of  Lawyer,  the  faithful  head 
chief,  the  efiorts  of  those  anxious  to  commence  hostilities  have  been  defeated, 
and  no  outbreak  had  occurred  at  the  latest  dates.  The  causes  of  dissatisfac- 
tion have  certainly  been  great.  The  first  treaty  made  with  these  Indians, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  them,  had  been  superseded  by  another,  made  by 
Superintendent  Hale,  of  Oregon,  of  which  Idaho  was  formerly  a  part,  and  this 
has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Meantime  the  promised  payments 
under  the  first  treaty  were  delayed,  and  disloyal  persons  were  not  wanting  to 
persuade  the  Indians  that  the  government  was  acting  in  bad  faith  towards 
them.  However,  as  stated  above,  the  efforts  of  the  head  chief,  Lawyer,  and 
others,  with  those  of  the  agent,  were  successful  in  preventing  any  outbreak, 
and  funds  have  recently  been  forwarded  to  make  the  deferred  payments.  Agent 
O'Neill's  report  sets  forth  the  condition  of  things  among  these  Indians  very 
clearly.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  white  population,  now  numbering,  by 
Grovernor  Lyon's  estimate,  nearly  fifty  thousand  in  the  Territory,  and  the  influx 
of  a  mining  population,  extending  their  prospecting  tours  in  every  direction,  has 
still  further  tended  to  render  it  difficult  to  preserve  peace. 
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Advantage  baa  been  taken  of  Governor  Lyon's  recent  visit  to  tbis  city  to  ob- 
tain mucb  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Idaho,  and  be  has 
retnmed  with  funds  to  pay  the  sums  past  due  nnder  treaty  stipalations  with 
the  Nez  Perces,  and  with  authority  to  conclnde  a  new  treaty  with  that  tribe, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  reach  this  city  in  tirpe  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  the  one  now  before  that  body.  Authority  has  also  been  given  to  Gov- 
ernor Lyon  to  conclude  a  treaty,  if  possible,  with  the/Kootenais  and  Goenr 
d'  Alene  Indians  in  the  extreme  northeijp  part  of  Idaho,  and  it  is  expected  that 
very  large  tracts  of  mining  and  agricultural  land  will  be  opened  to  the  public  by 
these  treaties,  while  the  Indians  will  be  rendered  secure  from  molestation  upon  their 
diminished  reserves.  From  the  report  of  Agent  Hntchins,  of  Montana,  it  would 
appear  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  Koot€n:ns,  beyond  those  who  are  already 
included  within  the  provisions  of  the  Flathead  treaty,  can  justly  claim  any  rights 
this  side  of  the  British  line,  and  the  attention  of  Governor  Lyon  will  be  called  to 
this  point. 

In  the  course  of  the  governor's  extended  tour  through  the  Territory,  he  met, 
at  a  point  not  very  far  distant  from  the  present  capital,  Bo\&6  City,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Bois^  Shoshonees,  and  made  with  them  a  kind  of  preliminary  treaty  agree- 
ment, by  which  the  Indians  agreed,  on  the  fulfilment  by  the  government  of  cer- 
tain rather  loosely  defined  conditions,  to  cede  to  the  United  States  an  extent  of 
country  estimatea  at  many  millions  of  acres,  and  comprising  a  large  part  of 
southern  Idaho,  and  to  concentrate  upon  a  reservation  of  moderate  dimensions. 
This  treaty  not  being  in  a  condition  for  submission  to  the  Senate,  authority  has 
been  given  to  Governor  Lyon  to  conclude  a  formal  treaty  with  the  tribe  referred 
to,  upon  the  general  basis  of  the  arrangement  above  mentioned. 

In  the  region  about  Fort  Hall,  in  southeastern  Idaho,  and  bordering  upon 
and  occupying  the  northern  part  of  Utah,  so  far  as  their  limited  numbers  and 
migratory  habits  allow  them  to  occupy  any  territory,  is  another  band  of  Sho- 
shonees, understood  to  be  one  of  those  with  whom  the  late  Governor  Doty  Con- 
cluded treaties  of  amity,  providing  for  unmolested  travel  through  the  country 
by  the  whites,  and  a  small  annual  payment  by  government  to  offset  the  neces- 
sary limitation  of  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians,  resulting  from  the 
driving  off  of  game  and  destruction  of  nut- bearing  trees,  &c.  These  Indians 
are  called  by  Governor  Lyon  the  Kammas  Prairie  tribe,  and  are  represented  by 
him  as  desirous  of  being  concentrated  upon  a  reservation  of  limited  extent;  and  , 
the  necessary  powers  for  the  purpose  have  been  given  to  him. 

The  Nez  Percys  are  supposed  to  number  about  forty -five  hundred,  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes,  Kootenais,  &c.,  some  two  thousand,  the  Boie^  Shoshonees  one  thou- 
sand, and  the  Kammas  Prairie  Indians  about  two  thousand  ;  and  if  the  proposed 
arrangements  with  these  tribes  are  successfully  made,  the  whole  Territory  of 
Idaho  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement,  except  the  limited  reservations  above 
referred  to. 

New  mail  routes  have  just  been  opened,  greatly  facilitating  the  communica- 
tions between  the  capital  of  Idaho  and  San  Francisco,  and  this  will  probably  be 
for  some  time  to  come  the  shortest  route  for  letters  and  supplies. 

MONTANA. 

The  Indians  within  this  superintendency  are  comprised  in  two  divisions,  the 
Gros-Ventres  of  the  mountains  and  the  various  tribes  or  bands  of  Blackfeet 
Indians-— all  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  whose  numbers  are  estimated  as 
follows:  Gros-Ventrea,  1,800;  Piegans,  1,870;  Bloods,  2,150,  and  Blackfeet 
proper,  2,450,  the  last  three  making  the  Blackfeet  nation ;  and  west  of  the 
mountains,  the  confederated  tribes  represented  at  the  Flathead  treaty,  and  num- 
bering as  follows,  according  to  a  census  taken  last  spring :  Flatheads,  551 ; 
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Pend  d'Oreilles,  908 ;  Kootenaie,  273 ;  total,  1,732.  Agent  Upson,  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, bad  charge  of  the  tribes  east,  and  Agent  Hutcbins  of  those  who  are  west 
of  the  mountains,  Mr.  Chapman  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  latter. 

Whether  or  not  there  are  any  tribes  or  bands  who  range  in  the  mountain 
country  now  being  overrun  in  the  search  for  gold  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  Territory,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  we  have  no  report,  either  this 
year  or  last,  from  Governor  Edgerton,  ex  officio  superiutendent. 

Provision  was  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  by  which  to  effect  a  treaty 
with  the  Blackfeet  nation,  having  for  its  object  the  cession  of  their  right  to  oc- 
cupy all  lands  south  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Teton,  one  of  its  upper 
branches,  the  object  being  to  throw  open  to  settlement  by  the  large  number  of 
emigrants  that  region,  supposed  to  abound  in  gold;  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Under  date  of  March  24,  instructions,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  your  predecessor,  were  given  to  Agent  Upson  for  his 
guidance,  and  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal.  No  report  has  been  received  from 
him,  except  that  on  the  12th  of  June  be  had  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  his 
agency,  and  was  met  with  reports  that  a  portion  of  his  Indians  had  broken  out 
into  hostilities.  His  information  was  that  the  Bloods  and  Blackfeet  proper  were 
the  hostile  bands,  but  that  the  Piegans  and  Oros-Ventres  were  still  friendly. 
Should  this  latter  statement  be  correct,  the  conduct  of  those  tribes  may  justly 
be  ascribed  to  the  pains  taken  last  year  by  Agent  Upson  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  them  and  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  whites.  Nothing  further  has 
been  heard  from  the  agent,  the  means  of  communication  between  this  city  and 
hifi  post  at  Fort  Benton  being  irregular  and  precarious.  As  a  confirmation, 
however,  of  thib  unpleasant  news,  we  have  a  letter  from  Agent  Hutchins,  dated 
August  3,  in  which  he  gives  some  informati9n,  obtained  from  a  Flathead  In- 
dian of  much  intelligence,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  hunting  tour  east  of 
the  mountains,  to  the  effect  that  the  Blackfeet  had  broken  out  into  war  with  the 
whites,  but  that  the  Crows,  under  the  influence  of  the  good  treatment  which 
they  had  received  last  year  at  Fort  Union,  would  remain  at  peace.* 

Agent  Hutchins's  annual  report,  dated  June  30,  gives  a  favorable  idea  of  the 
Indians  under  his  charge.  He  had  distributed,  paitly  last  fall  and  partly  in  the 
early  spring,  the  goods  which  were  sent  out  the  previous  year,  being  useful  ar- 
ticles and  mostly  agricultural  implements  ;  and  the  Indian8,Nwho  are  decidedly 
improving  in  attention  to  cultivation  of  the  soil,  expressed  themselves  as  de- 
lighted with  these  goods.  The  Flatheads  live  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Bitter 
Boot  river,  outside  of  the  reservation,  the  Fend  d'Oreilles  upon  the  reservation  a 
few  miles  from  the  agency  at  Jocko,  and  the  Kootenais  just  outside  of  the  res- 
ervation, but  intend  to  remove  upon  it  and  open  farms.  A  portion  of  the  Koo- 
tenai tribe,  which  lives  principally  beyond  the  British  line,  did  not  share  in 
the  distribution  of  goods.  The  agent  thinks  that  the  Flatheads  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  remove  upon  the  reservation,  to  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of 
and  from  trouble  with  the  white  population  which  is  '*  prospecting"  the  coun- 
try, but  suggests  that  justice  to  tne  Indians  requires  that  if  they  do  remove, 
some  remuneration  should  be  given  to  them  for  their  improvements,  the  work  of 
their  own  hands. 

There  is  now  no  school  at  this  agency,  a  report  made  by  Agent  Hutchins, 
which*  reached  this  office  last  winter,  showing  the  one  in  operation  to  have  been 
so  useless  that  he  had  closed  it,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  re-establishing  it  on 
the  manual  labor  plan.  He  was  directed  to  forward  estimates  for  this  purpose, 
and  these  have  but  recently  come  to  hand.  They  appear  to  be  quite  reasonable, 
and  within  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  office.  Meantime  a  new  agent  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  the  agency  has  been  transferred 

♦  See  Appendix  for  Agent  Upson's  annual  report 
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to  Idaho,  for  greater  facility  of  communication  ;  and  the  eubject  of  the  school 
has  been  referred  to  Goremor  Lyon,  with  instmctione  to  cause  the  plan  to  be 
put  in  operation,  if,  after  inquiry,  he  shall  deem  it  advisable.  The  Flathead 
agent  has  recently  been  directed  to  report  to  the  governor  of  Idaho. 

A  year  ago  last  Julv  Mr.  0.  D.  Barrett,  under  a  special  commission  from 
your  predecessor,  and  with  instructions  to  teport  to  G-ovemor  Edgerton,  of 
Montana  Territory,  wajs  intrusted  with  a  quantity  of  goods  for  the  Indians  of  that 
region,  and  provided  at  St.  Joseph  with  an  excellent  four-mule  team  and  wagon 
in  which  to  convey  the  gdods  with  himself  to  his  destination,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  was  advanced  to  him^  for  his  expenses.  Governor  Edgerton  was  advised 
of  his  appointment,  and  directed  to  discharge  him  upon  his  arrival  and  delivery 
of  the  goods,  if  his  services  were  not  needed.  Mr.  Barrett  was  heard  from  late 
in  the  fall,  having  had  bad  luck  in  his  journey ;  again  in  the  spring,  having  left 
his  goods  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  borrowed  $50  of  Superintendent  Irish  to  get 
them  out  of  store ;  and  again,  two  or  three  weeks  since,  having  arrived  in  Mon- 
tana with  neither  team  nor  goods.  At  about  the  same  time  Governor  Edgerton 
advised  this  office  of  Mr.  Barrett's  arrival,  and  that  he  had  notified  him  that  his 
services  were  npt  necessary,  and  that  thereupon  the  agent  declined  to  be  dis- 
charged, claiming  to  hold  a  commission  irrevocable  by  the  governor.  Governor 
Edgerton  has  been  directed  to  *'  stop  the  supplies,"  and  pay  over  no  money  to 
Mr.  Barrett,  on  any  account,  until  all  money  and  property  placed  in  his  hands 
shall  be  fully  accounted  for. 

SOUTHERN   SUPERINTENDBXCV. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office,  affairs  in  this  superin- 
tendency,  comprising  what  is  known  as  the  "  Indian  country,"  south  of  Kan- 
sas, together  with  the  Osages  along  the  southern  border  of  that  State,  were  still 
in  the  confused  and  discouraging  condition  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
war.  Portions  of  the  country  about  Forts  Gibson  and  Smith,  and  the  travelled 
route  for  government  trains  from  the  north  to  those  posts,  were  held  by  United 
States  troops ;  and  a  nortion  of  the  Indians,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment, were  attempting  to  subsist  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  above 
forts.  Many  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  loyal  sections  of  the  tribes  were  in 
the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  but  many  thousands  of  the  people  were, 
in  Kansas  and  portions  of  the  Indian  country,  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the 
funds  which,  if  the  tribes  had  remained  steadfast  to  the  Union,  would  have  gone 
to  them  as  annuities.  Serious  complaints  were  being  made  to  the  department 
that  stock  owned  by  Indians,  and  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  small 
crops  of  com  raised  by  those  who  had  been  able  to  till  the  ground,  were  being 
taken  from  them  bv  unprincipled  speculators.  Some  of  the  military  officers  had 
laid  the  blame  for  this  state  of  things  upon  the  Indian  agents,  but  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  charges  showed  them  to  be  without  foundation.  The  most  strin- 
gent rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  stock  from  the  Indian  country 
were  adopted  and  issued,  but  if  is  apparent  that  the  practice  of  running  stock 
out  of  the  country  has  continued,  the  keenness  of  the  speculators  enabling  them 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  immense  amount 
of  such  stolen  stock  1ms  been  purchased  at  large  prices  by  the  government. 
The  information  obtained  by'  Superintendent  Sells,  as  given  in  his  report,  fur- 
nishes some  idea  of  the  enonnous  extent  as  well  as  profit  of  the  business,  where 
contractors  obtain  ready  sale  for  the  plunder  at  such  rates  as  they  have  received 
from  the  government.  The  reports  of  Agents  Harlan  and  Reynolds  throw  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  by  their  efforts, 
aided  in  good  earnest  by  the  military  furce  put  at  their  disposal  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  who  has  shown  every  disjjositiou  to  assist  them,  much  has  been 
done  towards  breaking  up  this  nefarious  traffic.     It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
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Bomething  more  is  needed  in  the  form  of  legislation.  Superintendent  Sells  in- 
forms us  that  the  system  of  plunder  is  thoroughly  organized,  having  its  grade, 
of  agents  and  participants,  from  the  reckless  and  daring  scouts  and  drivers,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  who  steal  and  run  off  the  cattle  to 
the  Kansas  line,  up  through  the  agents  of  the  contractors,  who  receive  and  ar- 
range fraudulent  hills  of  sale  for  them,  to  men  of  higher  position  in  the  social 
scale,  who,  incited  hy  avarice,  have  seized  with  avidity  this  disgraceful  means 
of  gain.  In  fact,  it  appears  as  if  an  obliquity  of  conscience  had  affected  the 
whole  community  on  the  border,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  people  seemed  to 
favor  the  speculation,  or  regard  it  with  indifference. 

In  confirmation  of  the  estimate  made  by  the  superintendent  as  to  the  extent 
of  this  traffic,  the  position  and  influence,  civil  and  military,  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  it,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  its  continuance  and  of  punishing  its  op- 
erators, I  here  subjoin  brief  extracts  from  a  report  which  has  just  been  received 
from  Lieutenant  George  Williams,  who  was  some  time  since  detailed  by  the  War 
Department  to  investigate  these  matters,  undftr  instructions  from  this  office. 

After  alluding  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  made  independent 
fortunes  in  the  business,  he  6ays : 

"  Not  content  with  having  this  odium  attached  to  their  own  names,  having 
carried  it  on  so  successfully  and  without  interruption  from  those  in  authority, 
who  knew  of  the  whole  transaction  in  this  line,  but  who  were  too  deeply  inter- 
eeted  themselves  to  try  any  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  they  have  induced  men 
by  the  hundred  to  go  down  into  the  Indian  territory  and  steisd  and  drive  out  cat- 
Ue,"  &c. 

Again :  "  The  military  force  sent  into  this  State  for  the  protection  of  these 
Indians  have  been  the  agents  through  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  stealing  has 
been  accomplished,''  &c. 

After  giving  the  names  of  some  thirty  or  forty  prominent  men,  merchants, 
military  officers,  Indian  agents,  traders  and  others,  whom  he  charges  directly 
with  being  implicated  in  this  traffic  in  one  way  or  another,  Lieutenant  Williams 
says  : 

"  The  above-mentioned  parties  and  their  allies,  the  cattle  thieves,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  since  1862,  and  I  have  evidence  against  most  of  them 
in  my  possession,  but  there  is  scarcely  if  any  use  to  attempt  to  prosecute  them 
before  any  court  in  Kansas,  because  they  openly  make  their  boasts  that  they 
can  buy  men  enough  to  swear  anything  they  want  them  to,  and  I  know  they 
speak  the  truth  from  experience." 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  business :  '*  In  my  opinion,  during  the  past  four  years 
there  have  been  at  least  300,000  head  of  cattle  stolen  from  the  Indian  territory, 
a  country  at  one  time  rich  in  their  cattle  possessions,  and  now  scarcely  a  head 
can  be  seen  in  a  ride  of  200  miles." 

The  very  late  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Williams's  report,  just  as  I  am  about  clos- 
ing this  paper,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  it,  with  the  voluminous  ac- 
companying testimony,  sufficient  examination  to  enable  me  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  testimony  fully  supports  the  sweeping  charges  made  by  him, 
and  I  do  not  therefore  feel  at  liberty  to  incorporate  his  report  and  testimony 
among  the  documents  to  be  published  with  this  report,  but  submit  the  papers 
for  your  information,  and  for  such  directions  as  you  may  see  proper  to  communi- 
cate after  havine  given  them  examination.  I  will  only  remark,  that  so  far  as 
the  charges  implicate  any  of  the  agents  or  employes  of  this  bureau,  every  pos- 
sible effort  will  be  made  to  ascertain  their  truth,  and  bring  to  justice  any  that  are 
found  guilty. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  last  Congress  on  this  subject  provides  only  for  the 

punishment  of  those  who  actually  drive  or  remove  ''  any  cattle,  horses,  or  other 

Btock  from  the  Indian  territory  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  commerce."    This 

does  not  seem  to  reach  the  case  of  those  who  deal  in  the  stolen  property^  and 
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it  18  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the  next  Gongreas  will  provide  a  more  Btrio* 
flnat  act,  reaching  all  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  making  the  possession  of 
Indian  cattle  prima  fade  evidence  of  their  larceny ;  or  in  some  other  manner 
provide  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  this  great  evil,  by  insuring  severe  and  cer- 
tain punishment  to  the  g^lty  parties.  , 

Hopes  have  been  entertained  that,  when  the  war  was  ended,  such  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  the  tribes  occupying  the  Indian  territory  as  would 
enable  the  department  to  find  room  within  its  ample  bounds  for  many  of  the 
tribes  in  Kansas,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  did  not  choose  to  abandon  their 
tribal  relations  aifd  become  citizens,  and  that  affairs  in  that  country  might  be  re- 
organized in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  such  an  arrangement  highly  advanta- 
geous both  to  the  Indians  and  the  government.  It  was  therefore  with  great  sat- 
isfaction that  I  learned,  through  your  department,  early  in  July,  that  a  council 
had  been  held  on  the  24th  of  May,  by  the  tribes  of  the  southwest,  lately  allied 
with  the  rebellion,  at  which  delegates  had  been  appointed  irom  each>  of  them  to 
visit  this  city  for  a  conference  with  the  government. 

It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  allow  these  delegates  to  come  to  Washington, 
but  subsequent  correspondence  resulted  in  the  designation  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  proceed  to  the  Indian  country,  and  meet  them  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  President  appointed  a  commission  comprisiog  the  following  persons : 
D.  N.  Gooley,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  Hon.  Elijah  Sells,  superintendent 
southern  superiutendency;  Thomas  Wis  tar,  a  leading  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends ;  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Harney,  United  States  army ;  and  Golonel 
Ely  S.  Parker,  of  General  Grant's  staff.  As  a  prominent  part  of  the  history  of 
Indian  affairs  during  the  past  year  I  have  included  the  report  and  official  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  commission,  which  was  continued  for  thirteen  days, 
among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report,  and  need  only  notice  briefly 
here  the  results  which  are  more  fully  detailed  in  those  papers. 

The  council  assembled  at  Fort  Smith,  September  8,  and  delegates  were  pres* 
ent  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  (though  not  all  in  attendance  at  first)  represents 
ing  the  Greeks,  Ghoctaws,  Ghickasaws,  Gherokees,  Seminoles,  Osages,  Senecas, 
Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Wyandotts,  Wichitas,  and  Gomanches.  Immediately  upon 
the  opening  of  proceedings,  the  tribes  were  informed  generally  of  the  object 
for  which  the  commission  had  come  to  tbem ;  that  they  for  the  most  part,  aa. 
tribes,  had,  by  violating  their  treaties — by  making  treaties  with  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  forfeited  all  rights  under  them,  and  must  be  considered  as  at 
the  mercy  of  the  government ;  but  that  there  was  every  disposition  to  treat  them 
leniently,  and  above  all  a  determination  to  recognize  in  a  signal  manner  the  loy- 
alty of  those  who  had  fought  upon  the  side  of  the  government,  and  endured 
nreat  sufferings  on  its  behalf.  On  the  next  day  the  delegates  were  informed  that 
the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  several  tribes, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  following  propositions : 

Ist.  That  each  tribe  must  eater  into  a  treaty  for  permanent  peace  and  amity 
among  themselves,  each  other  as  tribes,  and  with  the  United  States. 

2d.  The  tribes  settled  in  the  "  Indian  country"  to  bind  themselves,  at  the 
call  of  the  United  States  authorities,  to  assist  in  compelliog  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  plains  to  keep  the  peace. 

3a.  Slavery  to  be  abolished,  and  measures  to  be  taken  to  incorporate  the 
slaves  into  the  tribes,  with  their  rights  guaranteed. 

4th.  A  general  stipulation  as  to  final  abolition  of  slavery. 

5th.  A  part  of  the  Indian  country  to  be  set  apart,  to  be  purchased  for  the 
use  of  such  Indians,  from  Kansas  or  elsewhere,  as  the  government  may  desire 
to  colonize  therein. 

6th.  That  the  policy  of  the  government  to  unite  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  this 
region  into  one  consolidated  government  should  be  accepted. 

7th.  Thai  no  white  persons,  except  government  employ^s>  or  officers  or  emp 
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ploy^  of  internal  improvement  companies  anthorized  by  government,  will  be 
permitte4  to  reside  in  the  country,  unless  incorporated  with  the  several  nations. 
Printed  copies  of  the  address  of  the  ^mmlssioners  involving  the  above  ptopo- 
Bitions  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  agents,  and  of  members  of  the  tribes, 
many  of  whom  were  educated  men. 

On  the  third  day  the  delegates  from  the  loyal  Ohickasaws,  Ghoctaws,  Sene- 
cas,  Osages,  and  Cherokees,  principally  occupied  the  time  with  replies  to  the 
address  and  propositions  of  the  commissioners,  the  object  being  partly  to  express' 
a  willingness  to  accept  those  propositions,  with  some  modifications,  if  they  had 
been  clothed  with  sufficient  power  by  their  people,  but  chiefly  in  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  nations  became  involved  with  the  late  confederacy. 
The  address  of  the  Cherokees  was  especially  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  they  at- 
tempted to  charge  the  causes  of  their  secession  upon  the  United  States,  as  hav- 
ing violated  its  treaty  obligations,  in  failing  to  give  the  tribe  protection,  so  that 
it  was  compelled  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  confederacy.  The  next  day 
the  loyal  Seminoles  expressed  their  willingness  to  accede  to  the  policy  of  the 
government,  and  to  make  peace  with  those  of  their  people  who  had  aided  the 
rebellion.  The  president  of  the  commission  then  read  a  reply  to  the  address  of 
the  loyal  Cherokees  above  referred  to,  showing,  from  original  and  official  docu- 
ments, that,  at  a  tribe,  by  the  action  of  their  constituted  authorities,  John  Ross 
being  then,  as  at  the  time  of  the  council,  their  head,  they  had,  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  rebellion,  entered  into  alliance  with  it,  and  raised  trOops  for  it,  and 
urged  the  other  tribes  to  go  with  them,  and  that  they  could  not  now,  under  the 
facts  proven,  deny  their  original  participation  in  the  rebellion.  (The  documents 
establishing  the  bad  faith  of  John  Ross  had  but  recently  come  into  possession 
of  the  department.  They  are  very  interesting,  ^d  taken  in  connexion  with  his 
coarse  at  Fort  Smith  in  keeping  aloof  from  the  council,  but  exercising  his  p'ow- 
erful  influence  to  prevent  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  hitherto  disloyal  part 
of  the  nation,  will  be  found  fully  to  justify  the  course  taken  by  the  commission 
in  refusing  to  recognize  him  in  any  manner  as  chief  of  the  Cherokees.) 

The  loyal  Creeks  on  this  day  presented  their  address  of  explanation,  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  their  nation,  by  the  unauthorized  action  of  its  chie^ 
entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the  confederacy,  and  the  terrible  sufferings 
which  the  loyi^  Creeks  endured  in  battle  and  on  the  niarch  to  Kansas  seeking' 
protection  from  the  United  States,  and  asking  ''  to  be  considered  not  guilty." 

It  being  certain  that  no  final  treaties  could  be  now  concluded  with  fiie  tribes 
represented,  for  the  reason  that,  until  the  differences  between  the  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal portions  were  healed,  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  representation  of  most 
of  them,  it  wa£  determined  to  prepare  for  signature  by  the  commission,  and  by 
the  delegates  representing  all  fections  and  opinions,  a  preliminary  treaty,  pledg- 
ing anew,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  repu- 
diating idl  treaties  with  other  parties ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
agreeing  to  re-establish  peace  and  friendship  with  them.  This  was  considered 
essential  as  preliminary  to  the  main  business  of  the  commission,  to  wit :  to  make 
peace  between  the  several  tribes,  and  negotiations  as  to  purchasing  lands,  terri- 
torial government,  &c.  This  work  was  diligently  pursued  until,  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  commission  on  the  13th  day,  all  of  the  delegates  representing  the 
following  tribes  and  sections  of  tribes,  in  the  order  given,  had  signed  treaties, 
(some  of  them  holding  out  for  several  days  until  they  could  agree  among  them- 
selves:) Senecas,  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  loyal  Seminoles,  loyal 
Ohickasaws,  loyal  Creeks,  Kansas,  Shawnees  (uncalled  for,  but  asking  to  be 
permitted  again  to  testify  their  allegiance,)  loyal  Osages,  tribes  of  the  Wichita 
agency,  loyal  Cherokees,  disloval  Seminoles,  disloyal  Creeks,  disloyal  Chero- 
kees, disloyal  Osages,  Comanches,  disloyal  Ghoctaws,  and  Chickasaws. 

Friendly  relations  were  established  between  the  members  of  the  various  tribes 
hitherto  at  variance,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokees.    The  ancietit  feuds 
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among  this  people  are  remembered  still,  and  the  Ross,  Ridge,  and  Boudinoi 
difficmtieB  have  never  been  healed.  This  portion  of  the  nation  was  ably  rep- 
resented in  council  by  Boudinot  and  others,  and  having  learned  from  the  action 
of  those  representing  the  loyal  party  that  if  they  came  oack  it  must  be  as  beg- 
gars and  outlaws,  asked  the  protection  and  good  offices  of  the  commission.  £f- 
^rts  were  then  made  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but 
all  that  could  be  brought  about  was  a  promise  upon  the  part  of  those  represent- 
ing the  loyal  party  to  present  the  question  to  their  council,  which  is  now  in  session, 
and  I  entertain  the  hope  that  soon  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish  you  a  report  of  their 
proceedings,  in  which  they  offer  fair  and  honorable  terms  of  adjustment.  If, 
however,  I  should  be  disappointed  in  this  reasonable  expectation,  I  trust  the 
government  will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  by  a  just  and  equitable  division 
of  their  property,  make  a  final  settlement  of  all  their  difficulties. 

When  the  majority  of  this  nation  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  1863,  action  was  taken  by  their  council,  under  direction  of  John  Ross, 
confiscating  the  property  of  those  who  still  continued  in  the  service  of  the  con- 
federacy, thus  cutting  off  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  nation,  leaving 
dtem  homeless  and  houseless.  This  destitute  portion  of  the  tribe  are  still  refu^^ 
gees  on  the  Red  river,  suffering  from  the  want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and 
existing  only  upon  the  charity  of  the  humane  people  of  northeastern  Texas. 
The  department  has,  however,  sent  a  special  agent  to  look  into  the  wants  of 
these  refugees,  and  must  rely  upon  Congress  for  the  necessary  means  to  relieve 
their  necessities. 

The  commission  did  not  adjourn  without  having  made  valuable  progress  to- 
wards the  consummation  of  treaty  arrangements  with  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tribes.  With  the  Osages  a  treaty  was  made,  signed  by  the  lately  disloyal 
party  at  the  council,  and  by  tl^  loyal  chleh  afterwards  at  their  agency,  by 
which  they  cede  to  the  United  States  a  very  large  area  of  valuable  land,  which 
may  be  used  for  colonization  of  other  tribes  if  it  shall  be  needed  for  the  purpose, 
or  sold  for  their  benefit.  That  treaty  has  just  reached  this  office  by  the  hand  of 
Superintendent  Sells,  and  will  be  submitted  to  you  with  his  report. 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  were  agreed  upon  with  both  parties  of  the  Greeks, 
whereby  they  cede  to  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  friendly  Indians  from 
Kansas  or  elsewhere,  all  of  their  lands  north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  one-half 
of  the  remainder  lying  south  of  that  river,  on  terms  which  I  trust  will  meet  the 
approval  of  the  government.  This  treaty  is  to  be  signed  in  this  city  by  dele- 
gates proplbrly  accredited  by  the  united  Greek  nation. 

Wim  the  Ghoctaws  and  Ghickasaws  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  upon  the  bajsis 
of  the  seven  propositions  heretofore  stated,  and  in  addition  to  which  those  tribes 
agreed  to  a  thorough  and  friendly  union  among  their  own  people,  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  past  differences;  to  the  opening  of  the  *' leased  lands  "  to  the  settlement 
of  any  tribes  whom  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  desire  to  place 
thereon ;  and  to  the  cession  of  one-third  of  their  remaining  area  for  the  same 
purpose ;  the  United  States  to  restore  these  tribes  to  their  rights  forfeited  by 
the  rebellion.  This  treaty,  after  its  approval  by  the  councils  of  the  Ghoctaws 
and  Ghiclmdaws,  is  to  be  signed  in  this  city  by  Uiree  delegates  from  each  nation 
sent  here  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  not  intended  to  hold  any  general  council  in  this  city,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  delegates  would,  if  necessary,  visit  Washington  on  behalf  of  any  of 
the  tribes  owning  lands  in  the  Indian  country*  which  the  government  might  de- 
sire' to  purchase  for  the  use  of  other  Indians,  so  that,  by  properly  accredited 
delegates,  all  necessary  arrangements  with  the  several  tribes  might  be  made. 

It  became  sufficiently  evident,  in  the  course  of  the  council,  that  one  great  ob- 
ject in  view  by  the  government,  the  colonization  of  such  of  the  tribes  or  portions 
of  tribes  from  further  north  as  should  desire  a  permanent  home  in  the  Indian 
country,  would  be  secured  when  the  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to  them 
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fully  understood ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  subject  of  the 
organization  of  an  Indian  territory,  with  provisions  securing  a  certain  degree  of 
individuality  to  the  various  tribes — indeed,  based  upon  the  admirable  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  representative  delegate  in  Con- 
gress— although  at  first  distasteful  to  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Indians, 
gradually  increased  in  favor  by  the  study  of  the  few  copies  at  hand  of  the  bill 
proposed  by  yourself  in  the  Senate  last  winter,  until,  near  the  close  of  the  council, 
Mr.Boudinot,  aman  of  education  and  ability,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Gherokees 
and  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  (his  remarks  being  assented  to 
by  all  present,)  declared  in  a  speech,  a  note  of  which  is  preserved  among  the 
records  of  the  council  herewith,  that  the  plan  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
would  entitle  its  projectors  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  Indians.  We 
may,  then,  reasonably  hope  to  see  this  admirable  project  carried  into  operation 
at  no  distant  day. 

From  the  able  and  elaborate  report  of  Superintendent  Sells,  and  the  several 
agents  in  charge  of  the  tribes  within  this  superintendency,  we  obtain  much  val- 
uable information  as  to  their  present  condition,  in  reference  to  both  the  loyal 
portions  of  them,  who  have  been  refugees  from  their  homes  during  the  war ;  and 
the  disloyal,  who  made  treaties  and  engaged  actively  with  the  late  "southern 
confederacy."  The  contrast  between  tibeir  condition  now  and  before  the  war, 
whether  we  refer  to  either  loyal  or  disloyal,  is  sad  indeed.  Most  of  these  tribes  had 
advanced  far  in  civilization,  and  their  country  was  well  provided  with  good  schools 
and  academies.  Many  of  their  leading  men  are  to-day  thoroughly  educated  men, 
of  statesmanlike  views,  fully  able  to  express  those  views  in  our  language,  in 
a  manner  which  can  be  excelled  in  few  of  our  deliberative  assemblies.  Thetr 
people  were  rich  in  real  and  personal  property,  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
thing  needed  for  their  comfort;  and  considerable  wealth  had  accumulated  in  the 
hanob  of  some  of  them — ^the  slaveholders — so  that  they  lived  in  a  style  of  luxury 
to  which  our  thriving  northern  villages  are  mostly  unaccustomed.  Their  crops 
were  abundant,  but  their  chief  element  of  prosperity  was  stock-raising,  and  vast 
herds  of  cattle  were  in  their  hands  as  a  means  of  wealth.  The  change  is  pitiful. 
Their  land  has  been  desolated  by  the  demon  of  war  till  it  lies  bare  and  scathed, 
with  only  ruins  to  show  that  men  have  ever  dwelt  there.  A  perusal  of  the  re- 
ports herewith  will  satisfy  you  that  these  remarks  are  no  exaggeration,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  Cherokee,  Quapaw,  and  part  of  the  Greek  bands;  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country  is  not  so  serious,  for  the  reason 
that  those  tribes  went  almost  unanimouBly  with  the  rebellion,  and  of  course  had 
no  object  in  destroying  their  own  property ;  though  even  there  the  effects  of 
the  war  are  distinctly  visible.  But  in  the  Cherokee  country,  where  the  con- 
tending armies  have  moved  to  and  fro — ^where  their  foraging  parties  have  gone 
at  will,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe — where  the  disloyal  Cherokees,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  rebel  government,  were  determined  that  no  trace  of  the  homesteads 
of  their  loyal  brethren  should  remain  for  their  return,  and  where  the  swindling 
cattle-thieves  have  made  their  ill-gotten  gains  for  two  years  past,  the  scene  is 
one  of  utter  desolation.  Of  course,  the  loyal  portions  of  all  of  these  tribes  have 
suffered  most ;  for  they  became  refugees  from  their  homes,  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  everything  that  they  left  was  destroyed.  A  large 
number  of  the  loyal  Indians  of  all  the  tribes  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  them  sealed  their  fidelity  with  their  life-blood,  while  many 
others  are  maimed  for  life.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  survivors  of  these 
loyal  bands  claim  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  government.  They  are  anxious 
to  return  to  their  country,  but  they  have  no  homes  there,  and  no  subsiBtence. 
They  are  utterly  destitute,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  government  for  food 
and  clothing.  In  another  season,  if  timely  assistance  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
implements  and  other  aid  is  afforded  them,  they  may  become  self-sustaining  by 
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tiUiDg  tLe  ground;  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  they  must  be  dependent  upon 
the  government. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  several  tribes  as  portrayed  in  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  and  agents: 

The  Seminoles  numbered  before  the  war  nearly  2,500,  of  whom  more  than 
half  came  out  with  the  loyal  Creeks  and  took  refuge  in  Kansas,  their  able-bodied 
men  joining  the  United  States  army.  There  are  about  2,000  of  the  tribe  left. 
Some  500  of  them  were  furnished  with  seed  and  a  few  agricultural  implements 
last  spring,  and,  upon  land  near  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  labored 
diligently  and  with  some  degree  of  success  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  having 
raised  produce  to  the  value  of  $2,500.  The  records  of  their  old  agency  have 
been  preserved  through  the  war,  and  are  safe  at  Fort  Washita.  They  are  anx- 
ious to  go  to  their  own  country  south  and  west  of  the  Creek  region,  but  matters 
there  are  not  sufficiently  settled  as  yet,  and  the  agent  thinks  that  they  should 
be  removed  to  some  point  among  the  Greeks  and  subsisted  there,  to  be  near 
their  own  lands  at  the  opening  of  spring.  About  1,000  of  them  are  now  draw- 
ing rations  from  govemraent.  They  are  very  poor  and  destitute,  and  must  be 
fed  and  clothed,  or  suffer  and  starve.  Agent  Reynolds  says  that  they  wish  to 
settle  upon  individual  lands,  where  they  can  own  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
own  labors.  As  they  are  dosely  allied  to  the  Greeks,  and  speak  that  language, 
they  might  perhaps  be  consolidated  with  them;  or,  if  not,  it  is  thought  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  the  western  portion  of  their  lands,  to  be  used  for  a 
home  for  other  Indians^  and  thus  procure  the  means  for  establishing  themselves 
again  in  a  condition  to  become  self-supporting,  and  educate  their  children. 

Agent  Reynolds  has  been  especially  active  in  efforts  to  stop  the  plundering 
of  Indian  stock,  and  thinks  that  his  efforts  have  been  successful. 

Of  the  Gherokees,  all  of  the  nation  at  first  joined  the  rebels,  including  all  fac- 
tions, of  full  and  mixed  blood.  Regiments  were  raised  by  the  order  of  the  party 
in  power,  then  and  now  the  majority,  called  the  Ross  party,  which  regiments 
fought  against  the  Union  forces  at  Pea  Ridge  and  on  other  occasions.  All  seem 
to  have  agreed  as  to  their  course  of  action  down  to  the  fall  of  1862,  when  a 
portion  of  the  troops,  under  Colonel  Downing,  2d  chief,  and  a  majority  of  the 
nation,  abandoned  the  rebel  cause  and  came  within  our  lines.  About  6,500  of 
the  more  wealthy  portion  still  continued  to  co-operate  with  the  south  till  the 
close  of  the  war;  and  about  9,000, early  and  late,  came  back  to  their  allegiance. 

Two  regiments  of  these  people,  numbering  2,200  men,  deserted  the  rebel  cause 
as  above  stated,  and  since  that  time,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  have  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  The  total  population  of  the  nation  is  now  estimated  at 
about  14.000. 

Bad  as  is  the  condition  of  all  these  southern  Indians,  that  of  the  Gherokees 
is  much  worse  than  the  remainder  of  the  tribes.  They  have  a  domestic  feud,  of 
long  standing,  which  prevents  them  from  coming  together  for  mutual  aid  and  sup* 
port  in  their  manifold  troubles.  In  1863  a  portion  of  them  had  gone  back  to 
their  countiy,  expecting  to  be  protected  by  the  United  States  troops  in  raising 
^  crop  for  their  support ;  but  they  were  driven  from  their  fields  by  rebel  parties; 
and  while  their  former  brothers  were  plundering  them  from  one  direction,  their 
yfhiteJHends  from  Kansas  were  stripping  the  country  of  their  stock  from  the 
other.  The  account  given  by  Agent  Harlan  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
cattle-thieving  business  would  be  amusing,  if  the  thin^  described  were  not  out- 
rageously criminal.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  business  may  be  obtained 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  agent  estimates  the  losses  of  the  Gherokees  in  stock 
alone  at  two  miUioM  ($2,000,000,)  while  Superintendent  Sells  thinks  that  the 
losses  of  all  the  tribes  have  amounted  to  ivXLfour  millions. 

About  9,000  Gherokees  are  now  receiving  rations  from  government,  and  a 
large  portion  of  those  lately  disloyal  are  suffering  greatly  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.    They  need  food,  clothing,  tools,  everything  in  fact,  to  begin  life  again ; 
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md  their  condition  most  be  that  of  extreme  destitution  until  they  can  again  realia^e 
the  fruitB  of  their  labor  upon  their  own  soil.  The  Gherokees  own  a  tract  of 
800,000  acres  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Kansas,  which  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  their  benefit ;  and  hare,  besides,  a  vast  tract  of  land  below  the  Kansas 
line,  very  largely  beyond  their  possible  wants.  All  beyond  those  wants  should 
be  purchased  by  government,  and  the  avails  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people.  Superintendent  Sells  doubts  whether  the  loyal  and  disloyal  Gherokees 
Gaa  ever  live  in  friendship  together,  and  suggests  that  in  case  this  proves  to  be 
impossible,  the  latter  can  easihr  make  terms  with  the  Ghickasaws  to  join  with 
them.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  condition  in  which  this  Qoutheru  portion 
of  the  nation  is  left  by  the  action  of  the  party  in  power,  and  will  only  add  here, 
that  the  sweeping  act  of  confiscation  passed  by  the  council  takes  from  them 
every  acre  of  land,  and  all  their  improvements ;  and  that  by  the  hasty  action 
taken  under  the  law,  everything  has  been  sold  for  the  most  trivial  consideration, 
improvements  which  were  worth  thousands  selling  often  as  low  as  five  dollars ; 
and  when  the  repentant  rebel  party,  no  more  guilty  at  first  than  the  Ross  party, 
came  back  and  proposed  to  submit  and  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  them 
again,  they  were  told  that  they  might  all  return,  except  their  leaders,  and  go 
upon  new  lands  and  begin  the  world  again ;  but  no  hope  was  held  out  to  them 
of  any  restoration  of  property.  They  are  thus  left  entirely  dependent,  being 
stripped  of  everything  by  the  act  referred  to. 

The  Greeks  were  nearly  divided  in  sentiment  at  the  opening  of  the  war ;  about 
6,500  haviog  gone  with  the  rebellion,  while  the  remainder,  under  the  lead  of  the 
brave  old  chief  Opothleyoholo,  resisted  all  temptations  of  the  rebel  agents  and 
of  leading  men,  like  John  Ross,  among  the  Indians,  and  fought  their  way  out 
of  the  country  northward,  in  the  winter,  tracked  by  their  bloody  feet  upon  thb 
frozen  ground..  They  lost  everything — ^houses,  homes,  stock,  everything  that 
they  possessed.  Many  joined  the  United  States  army.  A  large  number  have 
been  constantly  subsisted,  often  with  scanty  rations,  oy  government.  A  part 
having  gone  this  year  to  the  Indian  country,  havei-aised  some  crops  under  many 
difficulties,  and  about  one  half  of  those  who  thus  went  south  again  will  have 
enough  com  to  cany  them  through  the  winter ;  the  others  must  be  subsisted  by 
gfivemment,  while  5,000  are  now  receiving  rations.  A  large  number  of  the 
Boothem  Greeks  are  in  the  same  deplorable  state.  The  aggregate  number  of  the 
tribe  is  now  stated  at  14,396.  Agent  Dunn  says  that  the  buildings  of  the  old 
Greek  agency  are  in  ruins,  but  the  valuable  mission  buildings  are  standing, 
though  badly  injured.  He  thinks  that  a  new  location  should  be  selected  for  the 
agency,  at  a  point  where  there  is  water  and  timber ;  but  as  there  may  be  other 
arrangements  made  as  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  tribe,  he  suggests  that 
Buch  temporary  shelter  for  the  agency  as  is  necessary  should  now  be  provided. 

The  Ghoctaws  and  Ghickasaws,  who  now  number  respectively  about  12,500 
and  4,500,  or  17,000  in  all,  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  population  of  25,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  including  5,000  slaves.  They  have  regularly  organ- 
ized governments  and  legislatures,  written  laws,  and  a  regular  judiciary  system. 
They  possessed  admirable  schools,  and  education  had  made  great  progress  among 
them.  Neariy  the  whole  of  these  tribes  proved  disloyal,  under  the  various  iu- 
flmences  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Agent  Goleman  ascribes  their  disloyalty, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  influence  of  the  whites  living  among  them,  some  of 
whom  have  bad  the  assurance  to  apply  for  licenses  to  remain  in  the  country  as 
traders ;  but  I  am  entirely  satisfied,  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries  when  lately  in 
the  Indian  country,  that  the  disloyal  action  of  these  tribes  is  mostly,  if  not  al- 
t<>gether,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  then  superintendent,  Mr.  Rector, 
and  the  agents  appointed  by  the  United  States  government.  The  tribes  are 
educated  to  respect  the  authority  and  be  guided  by  the  directions  of  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government ;  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  these  men, 
appointed  under  President  Buchanan,  came  back  from  Washington  and  told  the 
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Indians  that  there  was  no  longer  a  United  States  government  to  protect  them» 
that  its  organization  was  broken  up,  and  that  thej  must  join  with  the  new  govern- 
ment, (which  by  its  location  and  its  slaveholding  basis  would  be  in  sympathy  with 
them,)  or  be  ground  to  powder,  they  readily  acceded.  They  now  see  their 
error.  No  men  were  ever  more  penitent ;  and  since  they  learned  at  the  Fort  Smith 
council  the  wishes  of  the  government,  their  own  council  has  met  and  taken 
prompt  action  upon  the  proposition  submitted  to  them,  and  appointed  a  delega* 
tion  to  visit  Washington  to  sign  a  final  treaty.  This  appears  more  fully  in  the 
despatch  from  Greneral  Hunt,  commanding  at  Fort  Smith,  dated  October  24, 
communicating  a  letter  from  Governor  Colbert,  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  which 
despatch  will  be  found  among  the  accompanying  documents. 

Only  212  persons  belonging  to  these  tribes  are  known  to  have  remained  loyal 
to  the  government.  The  disloyal  portion  need  some  help  to  get  through  the 
winter  without  suffering,  but  their  country  ha\dng  been  held  by  the  rebels  all 
the  time  during  the  war,  and  not  traversed  by  the  contending  armies,  and  rations 
having  been  issued  to  them  till  last  March,  they  have  not  suffered  as  much  as 
the  other  tribes.  Two  thousand  of  both  tribes  are  now  receiving  government 
rations.  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  propositions  in  regard  to  a  cession  of 
a  portion  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  lands. 

Agent  Snow  has  in  charge  the  Neosho  agency,  comprising  the  Osages,  and 
the  small  bands  known  as  the  Quapaws,  Senecas,  and  Senecas  and  Shawnees. 

The  Osage  lands  are  in  Kansas,  and  comprise  about  4,000,000  acres.  In 
1859  they  had  a  population  of  3,500  ;  the  agent  thinks  that  their  number  does 
not  now  exceed  2,800.  About  1,000  of  the  tribe  joined  the  rebellion.  Some 
two  hundred  and  forty  of  their  warriors  were  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  but  left  from  some  difficulty  with  their  officers,  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  rule  by  which  they  have  forfeited  their  pay.  The  report 
of  Superintendent  Sells  is  very  full  in  its  information  as  to  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  this  tribe,  which  is  entirely  nomadic  in  its  character,  using  the  bow  and 
arrow  in  the  chase,  and  hunting  the  buffalo  in  the  ranges  southwest  of  their 
country.  Their  special  home  is  near  where  the  Verdigris  river  crosses  the 
Kansas  line.  The  sad  example  of  the  whites,  who  steal  their  stock,  leads  them 
to  retaliate,  and  frequent  collisions  and  difficulties  with  the  settlers  are  the  con- 
sequence. Bv  the  recent  treaty  with  this  tribe,  their  factions  have  become  re- 
conciled ;  and  by  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  large  body  of  land,  it 
will  be  open  to  settlement,  and  they  obtain  from  its  avails  the  means  of  becom- 
ing civilized.  In  view  of  their  nomadic  habits,  however.  Agent  Snow  suggests 
their  entire  removal  from  Kansas  and  the  neighborhood  of  Uie  whites,  and  set- 
tlement upon  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Indian  country,  near  the  buffalo 
range ;  which  suggestion  I  approve,  and  trust  that  within  a  few  months  their 
country  will  be  so  far  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  through  the  operation 
of  the  treaties  now  in  progress,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  council,  that  these  and 
all  of  the  other  Kansas  Indians  who  do  not  elect  to  become  citizens  may  be  re- 
moved into  the  Indian  country. 

The  Quapaws  and  other  small  tribes  of  this  agency,  numbering  only  670  in 
all,  never  showed  any  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  but  came  north,  abandoning 
their  homes,  and  continued  as  refugees  upon  the  Ottawa  reservation  until  last 
sprine,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  point  eighty  miles  further  south,  where 
they  have  raised  some  small  supply  of  vegetables  this  year.  An  exploration  of 
their  former  reservations,  just  below  the  Kansas  line,  exhibited  the  usual  deso- 
lation of  war ;  and  everything  must  be  provided  anew  for  them.  They  had  at- 
tained a  fair  degree  of  civilization,  and  were  prosperous  and*  comfortable  before 
the  war;  and  they,  like  the  other  loyal  Indians,  think  that  the  government  for 
which  they  suffered  the  loss  of  everything  should  in  some  degree  compensate 
them  for  such  loss.  These  people  aU  receive  rations  at  present  from  the  United 
States. 
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The  Catbolic  mission  school  at  the  K'eosho  agency  has  heen  continued  in 
operation,  though  under  great  difficulties.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit 
or  Superintendent  Sells  to  the  agencj,  the  school  had  in  attendance  sixty-five 
Osage  and  Quapaw  bojs,  and  fifty  girls.  The  Indians  regard  this  school  with 
great  favor. 

The  Wichita  agency  (Agent  Grookins  in  charge)  comprises  about  500  Shaw- 
nees,  absentees  from  their  tribes  in  Kansas,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  will  not 
return  to  that  State  to  remain  permanently,  but  who  are  now  in  Osage  county, 
Kansas ;  and  the  Wichitas  and  fragments  of  the  Caddoes,  Comanches,  and 
others,  amounting  to  about  1,  800.  These  last  were,  beforo  the  war,  settled 
upon  lands  leased  from  the  Ghoctaws.  They  have  never  had  much  attention 
given  them  bythe  government,  and  were  driven  from  Texas  by  the  greed  of 
white  men.  Thus  they  have  not  for  years  had  a  settled  home.  About  1,000 
of  them  aro  now  near  Fort  Washita,  having  done  but  little  towards  subsisting 
themselves,  a  flood  having  destroyed  most  of  their  crops.  They  aro  very  poor 
and  miserable,  and  must  have  help ;  and  they  ask  to  be  placed  somewhero, 
where  they  can  feel  that  they  have  a  permanent  home,  and  go  to  work  in  earnest 
next  spring.  Rations  are  issued  to  1,400  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency. 

After  a  caroful  consideration  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  these  reports,  and  from 
my  information  obtained  while  in  the  Indian  country,  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
*mend  prompt  and  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  providing  food, 
and  necessary  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  materials  for  commencing  early  next 
spring  the  labor  of  getting  in  the  crops  which  must  feed  them.  In  regard  to  food 
and  clothing,  the  demand  is  immediate  and  pressing;  as  to  the  other,  it  must 
be  provided  in  good  time,  and  the  sooner  ana  better  it  is  done,  the  sooner  will 
the  people  relieve  the  government  of  the  necessity  of  feeding  them.  It  needs  no 
argument — ^the  baro  suggestion  is  enough — ^to  show  the  duty  of  the  government 
towards  the  loyal  and  friendly  portions  of  these  tribes,  who  have  sealed  their 
devotion  with  tneir  blood;  but  the  necessity  is  none  the  less  pressing  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  others.  They  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  or  their  sufferings 
will  suroly  lead  them  to  steal ;  and  difficulties  will  at  once  arise,  out  of  which 
will  come  the  necessity  of  stationing  several  regiments  of  troops  in  the  country, 
with  their  concomitants  of  contractors,  supply  trains,  &c.,  &c.,  the  cost  of  which 
would  amount  to  double  what  is  needed  to  take  care  of  these  Indians  till  they 
can  be  re-established.  The  principle  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  Indians 
is  illustrated  daily,  and  the  cost  of  sustaining  a  small  army  in  the  far  west  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Indians,  or  even  at  posts  where  no  speck  of  war  ever  ap- 
pears on  the  horizon,  is  greater  than  the  whole  annual  expendituro  of  the  Indian 
department.  On  every  account,  then,  of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  economy, 
1  trust  that  there  may  be  quick  and  liberal  action  in  reference  to  the  wants  of 
these  Indians. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation  of  the  loyal  portion  of  these  southern 
tribes  for  their  untold  losses  and  sufferings,  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  use 
many  words.  A  great  many  white  people  have  endured  severe  losses,  and  un- 
dergone great  sufferings,  by  reason  of  the  rebellion ;  and  many  thousands  of 
white  people  in  the  south  have  been  abused  and  outraged,  and  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  demon  of  civil  discord  and  war;  and  government  has  not  yet  made 
provisions  for  compensation  in  those  cases j  but  our  government  was  under  obli- 

§ations  by  solemn  treaties  to  defend  and  protect  these  Indians ;  and  without 
iscussing  the  extent  of  this  obligation,  it  can  do  no  less  now  than  to  aid  those 
who  are  actually  suffering  for  the  simplest  necessities  of  life.  This  is  only  the 
dictate  of  humanity. 

For  the  rest,  the  Indians  must  await  their  time ;  but  when  that  time  comes, 
their  claim  will  be  very  strong,  and  must  be  heard.  If  the  government  wOl  but 
act  promptly  in  furnishing  them  liberally  with  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life 
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now,  and  with  meane  to  make  tbemselves  and  tbeir  families  comfortable  till  they 
can  raise  a  crop,  it  will  go  far  to  satisfy  them  that  they  have  not  suffered  for  a 
government  which,  in  their  distress  and  poverty,  the  result  of  their  devotion  to 
its  cause,  and  faith  in  its  protecting  care,  has  forgoUe%  them. 

Whenever,  in  the  progress  towiutls  a  final  settlement  of  the  questions  remain- 
ing open  in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  country,  the  proper  time 
shall  come,  it  will  be  advisable  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  internal  im- 
TOovements  in  that  region  calculated  to  develop  its  magnificent  resources. 
With  a  territorial  government  organized  and  in  operation,  its  feuds  healed,  the 
scars  of  war  gone  from  view,  a  judicious  educational  system  in  operation,  the 
missionary  establishments  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  people  in  the  past 
reopened,  and  the  industry  of  the  country  in  full  process  of  development,  will 
have  come  a  time  when  railroads  must  traverse  the  country,  binding  its  several 
parts  together,  and  all  to  one  common  Union,  and  giving  a  choice  of  markets 
and'  depots  for  exchange  and  shipment  of  produce,  either  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
say  at  Galveston,  or  northward,  to  connect  with  the  great  central  converging 
points  of  railroads  in  Kansas.  Whatever  can  properly  be  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  paving  the  way  for  these  improvements  should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  done  now,  and  thus  avoid  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the 
fjcUttfe. 

'  CENTRAL  6UPBRINTBNDBNCV. 

By  Ihe  reorganization  of  the  northern  superintendency  the  following  agencies 
have  been  taken  from  the  central  and  annexed  to  the  northern,  to  wit :  the 
Omahas,  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  Ottoes  and  Missourias,  Pawnees,  and 
Upper  Platte  agency;  and  the  tribes  now  under  the  charge  of  Superintendent 
Murphy,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Albin  on  the  Ist  of  July  last,  are  the  following : 
Delawares,  Agent  Pratt;  Pottawatomies,  Agent  Palmer;  Sacs  and  Foxes 
of  Missouri,  Agent  Martin;  Osage  River  agency,  Miamies,  and  confederate 
bands  of  Kaskaskias,  Weas,  Peorias,  and  Piankeshaws,  Agent  Golton ;  Shaw- 
nees.  Agent  Abbot ;  Kansas,  (or  E^aws,)  A^nt  Famsworth  ,*  Kickapoos,  Agent 
Adams;  Ottawas,  Agent  Hutchinson;  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apadies, 
Agent  Leavenwortb<^Bll  of  these  agencies  being  in  Elansas. 

The  headquarters  of  this  superintendency  have  been,  until  the  assumption  of 
the  duties  otthe  office  by  the  present  incumbent,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  but 
were  then  changed  to  Atchison,  that  being  deem^  the  most  convenient  point 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  superintendency. 

The  location  of  this  supexintendency  on  the  border,  whence  the  freightmg 
trains  take  their  departure  to  cross  the  plains,  has  induced  the  custom  of  re- 
ouiring  the  superintendent  to  supervise  the  shipment  of  the  large  quantities  of  In- 
dian goods,  annually  forwardea  to  the  upper  Missouri,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  tftah,  and  the  tribes  in  the  western  portions  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The 
experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  developed  irregularities  and  un- 
reasonable delays  in  the  transaction  of  this  important  business,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  special  attention  of  this  office,  and  which  measures  will  be  taken  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  in  future,  by  insisting  upon  a  strict  accountability  on  thq  part 
of  contractors  for  transportation,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  designation  of  a 
special  agent  to  attend  to  this  business  alone,  under  instructions. 

There  are  several  interesting  questions  affecting  alike  a  number  of  the  tribes 
located  in  Kansas,  which  do  not  at  present  apply  to  those  in  other  States  or 
Territories,  When  the  present  policy  of  concentrating  Indians  upon  reserva- 
tions, and  inducing  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture  was  adopted,  a 
large  portion  of  ^^nsas  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  The  advance  of  the  white 
population,  and  the  gradually  increasing  attention  of  the  Indians  to  farming, 
and  their  abandonment  of  the  chase,  resulted  in  new  treaties,  by  which  the  In- 
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dians  consented  to  take  allotments  of  specified  qnantities  of  land  for  eaoh  person, 
old  and  young,  and  that  the  surplus  land  should  be  sold  for  their  benefit ;  though 
experience  has  proved  that  in  many  cases  the  avails  of  this  surplus  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  debts  acknowledged  by  the  Indians.  Out  of  inese  allotments 
have  arisen  questions  as  to  alienation  of  and  heirship  to  real  property,  rights  of 
orphan  children,  distribution  of  annuities,  dec,  whicn  firequently  embarrass  this 
office;  and  among  these  troublesome  questions  is  a  feature  in  some  of  the  treaties, 
providing  that,  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  naturalization  in  a  United 
States  court  in  Kansas,  upon  certificate  of  a  judge  that  the  appli6ant  is  fit  to 
take  charge  of  bis  own  affairs,  the  Indian  may  obtain  a  patent  for  his  allotted 
land,  and  become  invested  with  the  rights  of  citizeni^ip.  Experience  has 
ahown  that  in  too  many  cases  this  process  of  naturalieation  has  been  attempted 
upon  Indians  who  are  notoriously  unfit  for  citisenship ;  and  to  avoid  the  entire 
waste  of  the  means  of  living  of  the  family  dependent  upon  him,  this  office  has 
been  obliged  to  take  the  responsibility  of  declining  to  carry  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment into  effect.  This  subject  will  be  made  more  clear  in  suosequent  remarks 
referring  to  particular  tribes.  Such  general  rules  have  been  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated from  time  to  time  as  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  Indians,  these  rules  having  in  every  instance  received  the  sanction  ci 
your  department. 

A  question  of  some  interest,  as  relating  particularly  to  the  Indians  of  this 
superintendencv,  deserves  some  notice  here.  Complaints  were  made  some 
months  since  of  difficulties  arising,  and  likely  to  grow  serious,  from  the  habit  of 
Indians,  lately  returned  firom  service  in  the  army,  carrying  arms,  which  they 
drew  and  used  upon  the  slightest  provocation  or  excitement.  An  order  was  at 
first  issued  to  disarm  the  Indians  generally,  but  this  was  modified  so  as  to  re- 
quire them,  when  in  public  assemblies,  at  payments,  or  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visitmg  the  towns,  to  deposit  their  arms  with  their  agent,  receiving  receipts 
therefor.    The  order,  it  is  believed,  has  had  an  excellent  effect. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  several  agencies  in  detail,  with  such  suggestions  as 
occur  to  me : 

Delawares. — The  Delaware  agent,  Mr.  Pratt,  represents  the  agricultural 
operations  of  the  tribe  as  unusually  successful,  and  in  this  there  appears  to  be  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  previous  year ;  the  result  being  a  much  better 
condition  of  the  Indians  for  the  approaching  winter.  Upon  the  large  and  fertile 
tract  which  they  own,  much  greater  results  should  have  been  produced,  but 
their  crops,  as  returned,  show  56,700  bushels  corn,  2,565  bushels  wheat,  10,000 
bushels  potatoes,  besides  many  other  articles  of  farm  produce.  The  Indians 
number  about  1,000,  and  maintain  fully  their  reputation  for  devoted  loyalty, 
having  furnished  many  good  soldiers  to  the  army. 

Their  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  won  very  high  praise  firom 
the  superintendent  on  the  occasion  of  a  special  visit,  and  has  an  excdlent  effect 
upon  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Wyandotts,  who  are  attached  to  this  agency,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  as 
favorable  condition  as  the  Delawares,  and  are  desirous  of  a  new  treaty,  by 
which  they  hope  to  better  their  condition.  A  special  report  on  their  case  will 
be*  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

PoUowatamies. — The  census  of  last  June  showed  the  population  of  this  tribe 
to  be  1,874,  being  a  decrease  of  404  within  a  year.  Most  of  this  decrease  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Agent  Palmer,  by  the  absence  of  about  forty  members  of  the  tribe, 
who  went  south  some  months  since  to  hunt  and  support  uiemselves  beyond  the 
restraints  of  civilized  life ;  and  of  a  much  larger  number  who  are  said  to  be 
wandering  about  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  A  considerable  number  of  Potta* 
watomies,  supposed  to  be  a  portioii  of  those  belonging  in  Kansas,  have  been 
heard  of  recently  as  being  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  The  agent  for 
the  wandering  Wisconsin  Indians,  Mr.  Lamoreaux,  who  was  sent  to  make  in- 
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qQiriea  as  to  this  party,  reports  tbem  as  doing  no  barm,  and  creating  no  bad 
reeling  among  the  settlers,  but  the  earliest  possible  means  will  be  adopted  to 
return  them  to  their  proper  places.  The  shiftless  conduct  of  this  portion  of  the 
tribe,  known  as  the  **  Prairie  band,"  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
remainder,  the  majority,  who  have  taken  allotments  and  settled  down  to  farm- 
ing; while  the  others  refused  to  do  so,  and  had  a  tract  set  apart  for  their  use  in 
common.  This,  however,  as  is  mentioned  above,  they  have  abandoned;  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  remove  them  entirely,  and  settle  them  fui^ther  south, 
when  the  way  is  opened  for  that  purpose. 

Agent  Palmer  represents  the  settled  portion  of  the  tribe  in  very  favorable 
terms,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  farming  operations,  that  they  are  "as  independ- 
ent as  their  white  neighbors,'*  having  raised  64,000  bushels  com,  besides  other 
large  crops,  and  owning  2,200  horses,  1,600  cattle,  &c.  As  they  become  as- 
sured of  the  pennanent  ownership  of  their  lands,  they  have  become  more  settled 
and  industrious.  This  tribe  has  furnished  seventy-one  soldiers  for  the  United 
States  army,  and  the  agent  states  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  have  died  in 
the  service. 

The  school  (St  Mary's  mission)  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted,  and  a 
very  efficient  help  in  educating  the  Indians,  not  only  in  the  branches  usuaUy 
taught  in  schools,  but  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  housewifery,  and  habits  of 
industry  generally.  The  teachers  are  desirous  to  accommodate  more  pupils, 
who  are  anxious  to  receive  the  benefits  of  their  care  and  labor,  and  measures 
will  be  taken  to  make  the  civilization  fund  provided  by  Congress  available  for 
this  purpose. 

The  treaty  with  this  tribe  provides  that,  on  application  to  the  department  by 
Indians  who  have  taken  out  certificates  of  naturalization  in  the  Kansas  courts, 
thev  shall  receive  patents  for  their  lands,  and  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  funds 
of  the  tribe,  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  provision 
about  150  applications  for  patents,  &c.,  have  been  made  to  this  office;  but  on 
eareful  inquiry  it  was  found  that  gross  carelessness  (or  worse)  had  occurred  in 
furnishing  the  certificates  of  good  conduct,  sobriety,  and  ability  to  conduct  their 
own  affiiirs,  which  certificates  were  a  necessary  preliminary  to  naturalization. 
The  whole  matter  has  undergone  a  careful  examination,  and,  with  your  con- 
currence, a  policy  has  been  adopted  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  secure  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  tribe.  It  has  been  decided  to  issue  patents  to  such  only  as  are 
certified  by  both  the  agent  and  a  business  committee,  (appointed  by  the  tribe  to 
conduct  its  affidrs,  and  composed  of  its  best  men,)  to  be  thoroughly  fitted  for 
citizenship  and  the  control  of  their  own  aflBeiirs,  and  patents  are  now  in  pre- 
paration for  about  fif^y  who  come  up  to  this  standard ;  others  will  be  furnished 
with  patents  as  soon  as  they  come  up  to  the  standards  In  regard  to  the 
capitalization  of  their  annuities  and  other  funds,  it  is  found  that  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  of  such  amount  of  the  tribal  funds  as  is  ne- 
cessary, should  be  made  before  it  can  be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  to  it.  A 
special  report  will  be  prepared  and  laid  before  you,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  funds,  and  the  amount  necessary 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

Sacs  amd  Foxes  of  ike  Mitsutippi^  and  Chippewastmd  MumseetfOr  Chrittiam 
iuUams. — Agent  Martin  reports  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  under  his  charge  as  exhibiting 
a  decided  improvement  morally,  being  more  quiet  and  peaceable,  more  industri- 
ous, and  willing  to  contribute  something  for  education,  their  treaty  laying  aside 
nothing  for  the  purpose.  They  numb^  805,  being  a  decrease  of  86  since  last 
year,  a  foct  for  wmck  the  agent  is  unable  to  account.  They  have  personal 
property  estimated  at  $71,900,  and  raised  this  year  7,500  budbels  of  com,  be- 
sides other  produce.  Gonsidoring  the  means  available,  their  school  has  been 
feasonably  sucoessfuL 
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llie  Ghippewas  and  Munsees  are  a  small  tribe,  nmnbering  only  80  persons, 
occnpjdng  their  lands  in  severalty  upon  a  small  reservation,  and  are  qaiet  and 
industrious,  owning  property  to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000.  They  have  a 
good  school,  and  are  favorably  situated  in  every  respect. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  extensive  reservation  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  has 
been  sold  at  public  sale,  the  funds  realized  being,  however,  swallowed  up  in  the 
paymenlof  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  Indians,  the  tribe  having  withdrawn 
to  a  diminished  reservation,  which,  however,  still  greatly  exceeds  their  necessi- 
ties, if  they  can  be  induced  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  agriculture. 

The  Ghippewas  and  Munsees,  having  a  small  portion  of  land  outside  of  their 
allotments,  and  more  than  they  need,  have  expressed,  a  desire  that  it  shall  be 
sold  for  their  benefit.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  appraise  this  land,  amounting 
to  1.428  acres,  preparatory  to  a  public  sale. 

Oiage  River  agency;  Miamies,  Keukaskias,  Peoritu,  Weds,  and  Piankei- 
haws. — These  Indians,  under  the  charge  of  Agent  Oolton,  are  considerably  ad^ 
vanced  in  civilization,  and  live  upon  land  held  in  severalty.  The  Miamies  number 
only  127,  and  own  property  averaging  about  $120  to  each  individual,  apart  from 
the  land  valuation.  But  a  small  portion  of  their  land  is  under  cultivation,  the 
amount  being  stated  at  fifteen  acres  for  eaoh  family,  but  the  people  maintain 
themselves  comfortably.  The  agent  represents  that  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  been  slower  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
upon  the  border  during  the  war.  The  Miamies  pay  great  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  contribute  largely  of  their  own  means  for  their 
maintenance  at  good  schools,  and  they  desire  to  be  allowed  to  set  apart  still 
more  of  their  funds  for  the  purpose.  They  have  some  trouble  resulting  from 
trespasses  of  unauthorized  persons  upon  their  surplus  land,  and  are  desirous  to 
effect  a  sale  of  it. 

A  question  of  much  importance  to  the  Miamies  is  undergoing  investigation, 
having  reference  to  an  alleged  wrong  done  to  them  by  the  setting  apart  of  some 
14,000  acres  of  land  and  $15,000  in  money  for  certain  Miamies  of  Indiana,  the 
Kansas  Miamies  alleging  fraud  in  the  list  of  persons,  &c. 

The  Peorias  and  other  tribes  confederated  with  them  number  236  in  all,  and 
own  personal  property  to  the  average  value  of  $140  per  each  individual,  and 
cultivate  an  average  of  20  acres  to  each  family.  The  Indians  of  this  agency 
have  raised  this  year  nearly  40,000  bushels  of  com,  and  own  600  horses,  750 
head  of  cattle,  and  1,100  hogs. 

A  great  defect  in  the  treatv  made  with  these  Indians  is  that  the  lands  allotted 
to  individuals,  when  paten  tea  to  them,  were  patented  for  whole  families  in  the 
name  of  the  heads  of  those  families ;  and  as  the  restriction  upon  alienation  of 
land  only  applied  to  one-half  of  the  amount  patented,  the  result  has  been  that 
the  share  of  the  children  has  been  sold  by  the  fathers  in  many  cases.  As  a  fur- 
ther consequence,  orphan  children,  who  were  placed  in  families  here  and  there 
for  enumeration  and  allotment,  lose  their  proper  and  just  share  of  land.  In  re- 
gard to  the  orphan  chUdren,  the  case  has  a  worse  aspect,  for  in  most  cases  the 
families  with  whom  they  are  placed  care  only  for  them  so  far  as  to  get  their 
annuities.  The  agent  has  suggested,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  tribe,  they  desire,  that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  have  these  orphan  chil- 
dren placed  under  legally  appointed  guardians,  who  shall,  under  proper  bonds, 
take  charge  of  them  and  see  that  they  are  properly  educated  and  maintained  till 
of  age,  when  their  accumulated  annuities  would  give  them  a  fair  start  in  life. 
This  whole  subject  has  been  referred  to  the  superintendent  for  investigation  and 
report  as  to  the  practical  method  of  bringing  about  the  desired  reform. 

Kansas,  or  Kaws, — This  tribe,  under  charge  of  Agent  Famsworth,  numbers 
631  persons,  showing  a  decrease  of  70  since  last  year.  The  agent  ascribes  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  tribe  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  intermarriage  of  relatives, 
and  to  dissipation.    The  people  are  well  disposed  towards  the  whites,  friendly 
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having  its  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory,  under  E.  B.  Taylor,  esq., 
comprises  the  following  tribes  and  agencies,  all  in  Nebraska,  to  wit: 

Omahas,  Agent  Furnas,  at  Omaha  agency,  estimated  population  1,000. 

Winnebagoes,  Agent  Matthewson,  at  Omadi,  occupying  a  part  of  the  Omaha 
reservation,  estimated  population  1,900. 

Ottoes  and  Missourias,  Agent  Daily,  at  Dennison,  population  708. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  and  lowas,  (or  Great  Nemaha  agency,)  John  A. 
Burbank  agent,  population  389. 

Pawnees,  Agent  Wheeler,  at  Oenoa,  population  2,800. 

Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Gheyennes,  of  the  Upper  Platte,  at  Fort  Laramie, 
Agent  Vital  Jarrot,  population  estimated  as  follows :  Sioux,  (Bruits  and  Ogal- 
lalas,)  7,865;  Arapahoes,  1,800;  Gheyennes,  720 — ^total,  10,385. 

The  total  Indian  population  in  the  superintendency  is  thus  estimated  from 
the  latest  sources  at  17,182.  I  proceed  to  notice  such  matters  in  regard  to  each 
of  the  above  tribes  and  agencies  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  remark.  . 

Omahoi — ^From  the  annual  report  of  Agent  Furnas,  as  well  as  from  a  special 
report  made  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  superintendent,  we  obtain  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information  in  regard  to  tnis  tribe.  Located  upon  an  ample  reservation  of 
good  land,  and  well  disposed  to  the  pursuits'  of  agriculture,  the  Indians  have 
cultivated  nearly  one  thousand  acres  during  the  present  year,  with  such  success  as 
to  raise  enough  for  their  own  use,  with  a  surplus  for  sale.  Their  school,  under 
the  charge  of  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  appears  to  be 
deing  great  good,  thoueh  receiving  a  much  less  number  of  pupils  than  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  tribe  and  the  mission  board  would  seem  to  provide  for. 

The  tribe  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  last  spring, 
by  which  they  cede  to  the  United  States  a  portion  of  their  reservation  for  the 
use  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  are  impatient  to  realize  the  purchase-money,  in 
order  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  usea  for  their  permanent  benefit.  They  have 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to  begin  to  desire  separate  allotments  of  land, 
so  that  they  may  feel  that  the  products  of  their  industry  are  their  own.  Sundry 
complaints  made  by  the  chiefs  to  the  superintendent  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
them  have  been  made  the  subject  of  examination  by  this  office,  and  explanations 
made  and  such  grievances  redressed  as  were  in  the  power  of  the  office  to  redress. 
It  was  found  that  the  mill  had  not  been  run,  nor  certain  employes  kept  in  ser- 
vice, for  the  full  time  provided  in  the  treaty,  and  the  agent  has  been  directed  to 
continue  them  in  service.  The  Indians  have  a  just  cause  for  complaint  in  cer- 
tain depredations  upon  them  by  the  hostile  Sioux,  and  the  government  having 
failed  to  protect  them,  they  ask  compensation  from  Gongress.  A  special  report 
upon  this  subject  has  been  called  for  from  the  agent,  and  when  received  will  be 
lud  before  you. 

Winnebagoes, — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  much  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  this  unfortunate  tribe  since  the  last  annual  report.  Full  details  as 
to  their  condition,  wants,  and  suggestions  for  their  benefit,  are  furnished  in  the 
accompanying  reports,  and  your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  special 
report  of  Superintendent  Taylor.  The  urgent  request  of  the  chiefs  for  a  change 
of  agent  has  been  granted,  and  such  measures  have  been  taken  as  will,  it  is  hoped, 
render  the  people  more  comfortable  than  hitherto,  and  enable  them  still  to  sup- 
port, with  tne  conunendable  patience  which  has  thus  far  characterized  them,  the 
necessary  privations  and  troubles  incident  to  their  unsettled  condition,  until 
Congress  can  ratify  the  treaty  providing  for  their  permanent  settlement  upon 
the  Omaha  reservation.  This  I  earnestly  hope  will  be  done  at  an  early  day, 
so  that  preparations  can  be  made  at  the  first  opening  of  spring  for  the  necessary 
work  towards  establishing  them  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  enabling  them  to 
support  themselves  by  agriculture  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  doubt  whether  there  is  another  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  countrv — ^indeed  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  an  equal  number  of  white  men — ^who  would  have  sub- 
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mitted  patientlj,  as  these  Indians  did,  to  be  taken  from  their  homes  and  farms 
iu  the  "  very  garden  of  Minnesota,"  as  it  has  been  called,  where  they  were  in- 
dependent and  happy,  and  always  friendly  to  the  whites  and  loyal  to  the  gov 
emment,  and  transferred  to  a  region  from  whence  they  were  compelled  to  migrate 
or  starve;  and  to  continue  thus  without  homes,  and  in  the  condition  of  paupers 
for  three  years.  With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  referred  to,  and  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  Congress,  we  may  look  for  better  things. 
The  resources  of  the  tribe,  with  their  industrious  habits,  when  once  a  place  is 
found  for  their  application,  are  sufficient  to  place  them  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  this  office  to  aid  this  interesting 
tribe  by  every  means  in  its  power. 

Connected  with  this  tribe  are  a  number  of  persons  who,  being  residents  of 
Minnesota  at  the  time  of  the  semi-compulsory  removal  of  their  brethren,  refused 
to  leave  their  homes.  Their  case  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  office,  and,  with  your  concurrence,  the  parties  have  been  assured  that  their 
lands  shall  be  secured  to  them. 

They  ask  also  that  their  share  of  the  property  of  the  tribe  shall  be  paid  to 
them  at  one  payment,  so  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  upon  their  farms, 
and  release  the  goveniment  from  furthpr  liability  to  them.  If  practicable,  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  that  provision  might  be  made  for  these  Winnebagoes  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress,  so  that  the  treaty  with  the  tribe  may  not  be  delayed  by 
amendments  requiring  the  delay  involved  in  a  submission  to  the  tribe. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  request  of  the  tribe,  approved  by  the  agent, 
for  the  addition  to  their  proposed  reservation  of  a  small  strip  of  land  well  adapted 
for  farming,  and  convenient  for  their  agency.  A  special  report  upon  this  point 
will  be  made  by  the  present  agent. 

OUoes  and  Missourias, — The  reports  from  these  two  tribes,  under  the  charge 
of  Agent  Daily,  are  decidedly  favorable  as  to  their  peaceable  and  sober  conduct 
and  increased  attention  to  farming.  Failure  in  their  hunt  last  year  drove  them 
to  cultivate  more  land  this  year;  but  the  agent  fears  that  their  successful  hunt 
this  season  may  again  draw  them  from  their  fields. 

Their  excellent  crop,  however,  has  this  year  so  encouraged  them,  that  there 
are  good  hopes  of  their  settling  down  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture;  and  the  ex. 
piration  of  the  time  when  they  can,  under  their  treaty,  have  the  benefit  of  th 
aid  of  a  farmer  and  other  employes,  makes  it  quite  necessary  that  they  should 
labor  for  themselves.  This  they  appear  quite  ready  to  do.  Some  12,000  bushels 
of  com  have  been  raised  at  this  agency  this  year,  of  which  nearly  half  was  by 
the  Indians  themselves. 

There  is  now  no  school  upon  the  reservation,  and  the  treaty  provides  for  none. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  interest  some  of  those  who  have  been  most  successful  in 
teaching  the  Indians,  in  the  re-establishment  of  a  school  for  these  tribes,  in  order 
that  their  children  may  not  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

SacM  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  and  lotoas. — Agent  Burbank,  who  has  these 
Indians  in  charge,  makes  a  very  favorable  report  as  to  the  latter  and  more  nume- 
rous tribe,  the  census  showing  a  population  of  294.  As  evidence  of  their  loyalty, 
it  appears  that  no  less  than  forty-three  of  their  number  have  been  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  war,  and  those  who  have  thus  served 
have  been  commended  by  their  officers  as  good  soldiers.  What  is  more  and 
remarkable,  they  have  come  out  of  the  army  able  to  speak  English  well,  and 
with  hearts  not  spoiled  by  dissipation,  earnestly  desirous  to  live  like  white  men, 
cultivating  the  soil.  Those  who  remained  at  home  cultivated  the  fields  for  the 
families  of  the  soldiers,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  returning  braves  a  handsome 
crop  was  harvested.  The  chiefs  desire  that  a  liberal  share  of  the  tribal  annuities 
should  be  expended  in  agricultural  implements  to  enable  these  soldiers  to  make 
further  progress  in  civOization  by  means  of  agriculture;  and  they  express  a  de- 
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having  its  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory,  under  E.  B.  Taylor,  esq., 
comprises  the  following  tribes  and  agencies,  all  in  Nebraska,  to  wit: 

Omahas,  Agent  Fnmas,  at  Omaha  agency,  estimated  population  1,000. 

Winnebagoes,  Agent  Matthewson,  at  Omadi,  occupying  a  part  of  the  Omaha 
reservation,  estimated  population  1,900. 

Ottoes  and  Missourias,  Agent  Daily,  at  Dennison,  population  708. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  and  lowas,  (or  Great  Nemaha  agency,)  John  A. 
Burbank  agent,  population  389. 

Pawnees,  Agent  Wheeler,  at  Grenoa,  population  2,800. 

Bioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Oheyennes,  of  the  Upper  Platte,  at  Fort  Laramie, 
Agent  Vital  Jarrot,  population  estimated  as  follows :  Sioux,  (Bruits  and  Ogal- 
klas,)  7,865;  Arapahoes,  1,800;  Oheyennes,  720— total,  10,385. 

The  total  Indian  population  in  the  superintendency  is  thus  estimated  from 
the  latest  sources  at  17,182.  I  proceed  to  notice  such  matters  in  regard  to  each 
of  the  above  tribes  and  agencies  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  remark.  . 

Ofnahag — ^From  the  annual  repon  of  Agent  Furnas,  as  well  as  from  a  special 
report  made  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  superintendent,  we  obtain  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information  in  regard  to  this  tribe.  Located  upon  an  ample  reservation  of 
good  land,  and  well  disposed  to  the  pursuits'  of  agriculture,  the  Indians  have 
cultivated  nearly  one  thousand  acres  during  the  present  year,  with  such  success  as 
to  raise  enough  for  their  own  use,  with  a  surplus  for  sale.  Their  school,  under 
the  charge  of  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  appears  to  be 
deing  great  good,  thoueh  receiving  a  much  less  number  of  pupils  than  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  tribe  and  the  mission  board  would  seem  to  provide  for. 

The  tribe  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  last  spring, 
by  which  they  cede  to  the  United  States  a  portion  of  their  reservation  for  the 
use  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  are  impatient  to  realize  the  purchase-money,  in 
order  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  usea  for  their  permanent  benefit.  They  have 
BO  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to  begin  to  desire  separate  allotments  of  land, 
so  that  they  may  feel  that  the  products  of  their  industry  are  their  own.  Sundry 
complaints  made  by  the  chiefs  to  the  superintendent  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
them  have  been  made  the  subject  of  examination  by  this  office,  and  explanations 
made  and  such  grievances  redressed  as  were  in  the  power  of  the  office  to  redress. 
It  was  found  that  the  mill  had  not  been  run,  nor  certain  employes  kept  in  ser- 
vice, for  the  full  time  provided  in  the  treaty,  and  the  agent  has  been  directed  to 
continue  them  in  service.  The  Indians  have  a  just  cause  for  complaint  in  cer- 
tain depredations  upon  them  by  the  hostile  Sioux,  and  the  government  having 
failed  to  protect  them,  they  ask  compensation  from  Congress.  A  special  report 
upon  this  subject  has  been  called  for  from  the  agent,  and  when  received  will  be 
Ifiud  before  you. 

Winnebagoes. — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  much  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  this  unfortunate  tribe  since  the  last  annual  report.  Fi^ll  details  as 
to  their  condition,  wants,  and  suggestions  for  their  benefit,  are  furnished  in  the 
accompanying  reports,  and  your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  special 
report  of  Superintendent  Taylor.  The  urgent  request  of  the  chiefs  for  a  change 
of  agent  has  been  granted,  and  such  measures  have  been  taken  as  will,  it  is  hoped, 
render  the  people  more  comfortable  than  hitherto,  and  enable  them  still  to  sup- 
port, with  tne  conmiendable  patience  which  has  thus  far  characterized  them,  the 
necessary  privations  and  troubles  incident  to  their  unsettled  condition,  until 
Congress  can  ratify  the  treaty  providing  for  their  permanent  settlement  upon 
the  Omaha  reservation.  This  I  earnestly  hope  will  be  done  at  an  early  day, 
BO  that  preparations  can  be  made  at  the  first  opening  of  spring  for  the  necessary 
work  towards  establishing  them  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  enabling  them  to 
support  themselves  by  agriculture  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  doubt  whether  there  is  another  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  countrv — ^indeed  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  an  equal  number  of  white  men — ^who  would  have  sub- 
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long  since,  murdered  by  some  unknown  white  man,  and  this  request  will  be 
granted. 

Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte. — Early  last  spring,  it  being  then  understood 
that  peace  could  probably  be  made  with  the  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Gheyennes, 
who  had  been  and  are  confederated  in  hostilities  upon  the  emigrant  route  over 
the  plains,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deemed  it'  advisable  to  send  an 
acent  to  the  then  abandoned  agency  at  Fort  Laramie;  and  Mr.  Vital  Jarrot, 
wno  from  long  residence  among  the  Indians,  and  their  known  friendly  disposi- 
tion toward  him,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  mission, 
was  sent  out  with  instructions  to  attempt  a  negotiation,  acting  in  concurrence 
with  the  military  officers  of  the  district.  On  his  arrival  at  or  near  his  post, 
however,  he  found  an  active  campaign  going  on  against  these  Indians,  who  had 
been  already  driven  far  to  the  north  and  west.  The  campaign  against  them 
has  been  a  severe  one,  and  entailed  very  heavy  losses  upon  them,  as  well  as 
great  expense  upon  the  government ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  punishment 
of  the  Indians  will  be  sufficient  to  compel  a  peace.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  these  hostilities  are  doubtless  protracted  and  bitter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sense  of  wrong  felt  by  the  refugees  from  the  Ghivington  massacre  of 
last  fall,  who  have  gone  north  among  these  tribes.  It  will  be  long  before  faith 
in  the  honor  and  humanity  of  tbe  whites  can  be  re-established  in  the  minds  of 
these  barbarians  ;  and  the  last  Indian  who  escaped  from  the  brutal  scene  at 
Sand  creek  will  probably  have  died  before  its  effects  will  have  disappeared. 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  representatives  of  these  Indians,  authorized  to 
speak  for  them,  may  be  present  at  the  council  to  be  held  at  Fort  Sully,  on  the 
Missouri,  inasmuch  as  they  were,  with  the  Upper  Missouri  Indians,  represented 
at  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty.  If  such  attendance  cannot  be  secured,  the  arrange- 
ment anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  military  campaign  must  be  postponed  till 
the  next  spring. 

From  the  latest  advices  from  the  region  of  hostilities,  it  would  appear  that  so 
far  as  the  Indians  especially  belonging  to  the  Fort  Laramie  agency  are  con- 
cerned, the  campaign  against  them  is  one  tending  towards  extermination ;  and 
Agent  Jarrot  has  been  directed  to  return  to  his  post,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  any- 
thing can  be  done  by  him,  in  concert  with  the  military,  for  such  of  the  Indians 
aa  remain.  Agent  Jarrot  is  decided  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that  there 
have  always  been  many  of  the  Sioux  and  Arapahoes  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  make  peace  if  their  lives  would  have  been  safe  in  approaching  the  posts ; 
bat  he  thinks  the  Gheyennes  so  exasperated  that  they  will  almost  suffer  exter- 
mination rather  than  submit. 

I  feel  confident,  however,  that  when  these  Arapahoes  and  Gheyennes  learn 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  their  brethren  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
when  they  know,  as  they  will  from  the  proceedings  of  that  council,  the  merited 
and  unmeasured  condemnation  bestowed  by  the  government  upon  the  Ghiving- 
ton massacre,  they  will  bury  the  tomahawk  and  accept  the  proffered  peace. 

GREEN    BAY   AGENCY. 

The  annual  report  of  this  agency  is,  as  usual,  punctual  as  to  time  and  full  in 
information.  The  tribes  under  charge  of  Agent  Davis  are  the  Menomonees, 
Oneidas,  and  Stockbridges  and  Munsees. 

The  Menomonees  number  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven ty-nine, 
having  increased  to  some  extent  since  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
the  small-pox  the  past  summer,  and  the  death,  in  battle  and  in  hospital,  of 
about  one-third  of  tne  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  whom  they  have  fur- 
nished to  the  United « States  army,  enlisted  in  Wisconsin  regiments.  Their 
reservation,  although  of  abundant  extent,  is  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  unless  by  clearing  out  farms  in  heavy-timbered  lands,  which  has  been 
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aire  to  have  their  treaty  bo  amended  a8  to  enable  them  to  allot  their  lands  ia 
eeveraltj  and  become  citizens.  The  agent  does  not  regard  the  school  as  a  very 
successful  one,  on  account  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  but  a  small  tribe,  numbering  but  95  persons,  and 
occupy  some  twenty-five  sections  of  land.  They  make  but  poor  progress  in 
civilization,  being  represented  as  lazy  and  shiftless,  and  have  raised  but  little 
for  their  own  support  this  year.  Of  course  they  are  negligent  of  the  interests  of 
their  children,  and  will  not  send  them  to  school. 

Both  of  these  tribes  will  be  permitted  to  send  delegates  to  this  city  during  tbe 
coming  winter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  satisfactory  measures  for  their  improvement 
may  be  devised. 

Patcnees. — This  tribe,  numbering  now  2,800  persons,  has  fora  long  time  been 
friendly  to  the  whites,  though  enjoying  a  high  reputation  among  their  own  race 
for  their  skill  in  possessing  themselves  of  the  property  of  others.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  their  character  for  honesty  is  much  improved  of  late  years,  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  improvement  in  civilization,  and  accumulation  of 
home  comforts  by  their  own  labor  on  their  reservation. 

During  last  winter  eighty-seven  of  their  braves  were  regularly  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  as  scouts,  and  employed  in  the  military  operations  on 
the  plains;  and  a  still  larger  number  is  now  in  the  government  service  against 
their  old  enemies,  the  Sioux.  The  superintendent,  in  his  visit  to  the  agency  ia 
September,  found  that  the  tribe  had  returned  from  a  successful  summer  hunt, 
and  were  hai-vesting  a  fine  crop,  raised  by  themselves  upon  the  excellent  land  of 
their  reservation;  and  their  condition  for  the  winter  was  expected  to  be  favorable 
to  their  comfort.  The  superintendent  found  that  affairs  at  the  agency  proper 
were  not  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition,  the  late  agent  not  having,  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  special  report  of  the  superintendent,  attended  to  the  raising  of  any 
crop  upon  the  agency  farm;  the  consequence  being  that  grain  and  other  supplies 
must  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  employes. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  steam  mill  provided  by  treaty  causes  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  that  a  fine  stream  in  the  immediate  vicinity  may  be 
availed  of  for  running  a  mill  by  water-power,  which  will  save  the  salary  of  an 
engineer  and  laborer,  as  well  as  a  large  consumption  of  fuel.  Although  the 
treaty  provides  for  a  steam  mill,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  change  is 
80  apparent,  that  I  think  a  diversion  of  the  funds  for  this  object  would  be  pro- 
per, and  have  no  doubt  the  Indians  would  gladly  consent  to  it. 

The  posting  of  a  company  of  United  States  troops  at  the  agency  has  given 
the  employes  as  well  as  the  Indians  a  sense  of  security  which  they  have  not 
enjoyed  for  several  years,  and  protected  the  latter  during  their  hunt.  The 
present  agent,  Mr.  Wheeler,  represents  the  Indians  as  desiring  that  their  annuity 
provided  for  in  goods  by  treaty  be  given  to  them  in  money,  to  be  expended  by 
their  agent  for  agricultural  implements.  This  office  will  take  pleasure  in  carry- 
ing into  effect,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  this  laudable  desire  of  tne  tribe. 

The  manual  labor  school-house,  which  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for 
parts  of  the  two  years  past,  is  nearly  completed,  though  it  has  not  been  formally 
accepted.  It  has  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  there  are  deficiencies  in  its 
construction,  and  irregularities  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  late  agent 
and  the  contractors,  into  which  an  investigation  is  being  made.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable,  however,  to  remove  the  scholars  to  it  from  the  unhealthy 
quarters  where  they  have  been,  and  it  is  intended  to  provide  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible day  for  at  least  one  hundred  children  at  the  school.  Great  hopes  are  en- 
tertained by  the  better  class  of  the  Indians  of  the  good  to  be  done  by  this  school, 
and  th(  re  is  now  some  prospect  of  their  being  realized. 

The  agent  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $100  to  satisfy  with  presents,  in 
a  manner  approved  by  this  people,  the  relatives  of  a  Pawnee   who  was,  not 
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long  since,  murdered  hj  some  unknown  white  man,  and  this  request  will  be 
granted. 

Indiant  of  the  Upper  Platte, — Early  last  spring,  it  being  then  understood 
that  peace,  could  probably  be  made  with  the  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Ghejennes, 
who  had  been  and  are  confederated  in  hostilities  upon  the  emigrant  route  over 
the  plains,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  an 
agent  to  the  then  abandoned  agency  at  Fort  Laramie;  and  Mr.  Vital  Jarrot. 
'who  from  long  residence  among  the  Indians,  and  their  known  friendly  disposi- 
tion  toward  him,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  miesion, 
was  sent  out  with  instructions  to  attempt  a  negotiation,  acting  in  concurrence 
with  the  military  officers  of  the  district.  On  his  arrival  at  or  near  his  post, 
however,  he  found  an  active  campaign  going  on  against  these  Indians,  who  had 
been  already  driven  far  to  the  north  and  west.  The  campaign  against  them 
has  been  a  severe  one,  and  entailed  very  heavy  losses  upon  them,  as  well  as 
great  expense  upon  the  government ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  punishment 
of  the  Indians  will  be  sufficient  to  compel  a  peace.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  these  hostilities  are  doubtless  protracted  and  bitter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sense  of  wrong  felt  by  the  refugees  from  the  Chivington  massacre  of 
last  fall,  who  have  gone  north  among  these  tribes.  It  will  be  long  before  faith 
in  the  honor  and  humanity  of  tbe  whites  can  be  re-established  in  the  minds  of 
these  barbarians  ;  and  the  last  Indian  who  escaped  from  the  brutal  scene  at 
Sand  creek  will  probably  have  died  before  its  effects  will  have  disappeared. 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  representatives  of  these  Indians,  authorized  to 
speak  for  them,  may  be  present  at  the  council  to  be  held  at  Fort  Sully,  on  the 
Missouri,  inasmuch  as  they  were,  with  the  Upper  Missouri  Indians,  represented 
at  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty.  If  such  attendance  cannot  be  secured,  the  arrange- 
ment anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  military  campaign  must  be  postponed  till 
the  next  spring. 

From  the  latest  advices  from  the  region  of  hostilities,  it  would  appear  that  so 
far  as  the  Indians  especially  belonging  to  the  Fort  Laramie  agency  are  con- 
cerned, the  campaign  against  them  is  one  tending  towards  extermination ;  and 
Agent  Jarrot  has  been  directed  to  return  to  his  post,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  any- 
thing can  be  done  by  him,  in  concert  with  the  military,  for  such  of  the  Indians 
as  remain.  Agent  Jarrot  is  decided  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that  there 
have  always  been  many  of  the  Sioux  and  Arapahoes  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  make  peace  if  their  lives  would  have  been  safe  in  approaching  the  posts ; 
but  he  thinks  the  Gheyennes  so  exasperated  that  they  will  almost  suffer  exter- 
mination rather  than  submit. 

I  feel  confident,  however,  that  when  these  Arapahoes  and  Gheyennes  learn 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  their  brethren  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
when  they  know,  as  they  will  from  the  proceedings  of  that  council,  the  merited 
and  unmelisured  condemnation  bestowed  by  the  government  upon  the  Ghiving- 
ton  massacre,  they  will  bur^'  the  tomahawk  and  accept  the  proffered  peace. 

GREEN   BAY   AGENCY. 

The  annual  report  of  this  agency  is,  as  usual,  punctual  as  to  time  and  full  in 
information.  The  tribes  under  charge  of  Agent  Da^is  are  the  Menomonees, 
Oneidas,  and  Stockbridges  and  Munsees. 

The  Menomonees  number  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
having  increased  to  some  extent  since  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
the  small-pox  the  past  summer,  and  the  death,  in  battle  and  in  hospital,  of 
about  one-third  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  whom  they  have  fur- 
nished to  the  United « States  army,  enlisted  in  Wisconsin  regiments.  Their 
reservation,  although  of  abundant  extent,  is  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  unless  by  clearing  out  farms  in  heavy-timbered  lands,  which  has  been 
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done  to  some  extent,  and  considerable  produce  has  been  raised.  DepredationB 
upon  tbe  timbered  (pine)  lands  of  the  tribe  have  been  made  to  a  large  extent 
by  whites,  and  the  agent  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  prosecute  the  guilty 
parties,  and  recover  for  the  tribe  the  value  of  the  timber. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  small-pox  among  the  Menomonees, 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  being  greatly  increased  by  the  conduct  of  a  priest,  as 
stated  by  the  agent,  in  insisting  upon  taking  to  the  church  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased,  and  holding  services  over  them  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  the 
people.  This  practice  was  only  terminated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  priest  from 
the  reservation.  Some  eight  hundred  of  the  Indians  were  vaccinated,  and  the 
disease  was  afler  a  time  stayed,  but  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  i>eople 
were  much  interfered  with.  In  other  respects,  referred  to  by  Agent  Davis,  the 
conduct  of  the  same  priest  has  been  reprehensible  and  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  tribe ;  and  measures  will  be  taken  towards  an  improvement  in  this 
respect.  While  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  office  to  interfere 
with  the  rooted  religious  prejudices  of  Indian  tribes  who  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  ministrations  of  particular  denominations  of  Christians,  a  just  con- 
trol over  these  matters  must  be  maintained,  where  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
clearly  require  it. 

The  schools  upon  the  reservation  are  under  the  charge  of  devoted  Catholic 
women,  who  have  been  long  in  the  service,  and  are  doing  much  good.  The 
blacksmith  employed  for  the  tribe  is  a  native  Menomonee,  and  does  his  work 
well. 

An  interesting  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the  16th 
sections  in  the  townships  comprising  this  reservation,  which  has  been  in  dispute 
for  some  time,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Indians  by  the  department. 

The  Oneida  reservation  is  near  Green  Bay,  and  includes  an  abundance  of 
good  land,  which  is  availed  of  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  the  Indians.  Their 
vicinity  to  several  thriving  towns,  where  they  are  readily  supplied  with  liquor, 
has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  them.  Many  of  them  find  it  easier  to  cut  and  sell 
the  timber  from  their  reserve  than  to  engage  steadily  in  farming ;  and  the  best 
among  them,  having  no  allotments  of  landi  have  not  th^t  incentive  to  effort 
which  a  home  of  their  own  would  give  them.  I  propose,  with  your  concuf- 
rence,  to  endeavor  to  brinff  about  an  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  Qneidas 
^rnished  one  hundred  and  eleven  men  for  the  United  States  army,  their  total 
population  being  one  thousand  and  sixty- four  by  the  last  census— a  decrease  of 
fifty-seven  since  last  year.  Their  crops  have  furnished  them  a  sufficient  sub- 
sistence. The  small  pox  prevailed  among  them  to  some  extent,  there  being 
forty-three  cases  and  fifteen  deaths  by  that  disease. 

They  have  two  schools,  one  under  charge  of  the  Methodist,  and  the  other  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  the  reports  of  both  schools  being  herewith.  Re- 
cently, application  has  been  made  by  a  native  Oneida,  educated  at  a  college  in 
Wisconsin,  for  the  appointment  as  teacher  of  the  first  named  of  these  schools. 

The  Stockbridges  and  Munsees,  being  the  remains  of  the  tribes  formerly  set- 
tled on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  who  declined  to  take  allotments 
and  abandon  their  tribal  relations,  were  placed  upon  a  reservation  of  two  town- 
ships on  the  west  end  of  the  Menomonee  reservation  as  at  first  established. 
They  number  338  persons,  but  at  latest  dates  only  about  one-half  of  them  were 
upon  their  reservation,  the  remainder  being  absent  among  the  white  settlements, 
employed  by  the  farmers  as  laborers. 

They  justly  complain  that  the  lands  given  to  them  are  poor  and  ban*en,  and 
unfit  for  their  use.  They  are  an  industrious  people,  and  would  do  well  upon 
good  lands,  and  be  entirely  independent.  Out  of  their  small  population  they 
had  43  soldiers  in  the  United  States  aimy.  Their  school  has  been  successful 
during  the  year. 
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Last  winter,  Congress  provided,  by  a  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
that  any  of  these  Indians  might  select  160  acres  of  the  public  lands  as  a  home- 
stead ;  but,  the  subject  having  been  brought  to  their  attention  by  the  agent, 
they  have,  as  a  tribe,  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  alleging  that 
they  have  not  the  means  to  remove  upon  and  work  such  new  farms.  Many  of 
them  are  desirojus  that  their  lands  in  Wisconsin,  which  •  are  valuable  for  their 

fine  timber,  may  be  sold,  and  a  new  home  provided  for  them  in  the  southwest, 
t  is  probable  that  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  advantage  as  soon  as 
treaties  are  completed  with  the  tribes  occupying  the  country  south  of  Kansas. 
In  such  case,  doubtless,  many  of  the  tribe  would  decide  to  take  the  portion  of 
the  lands  offered  to  them  in  Wisconsin,  and  with  their  proportion  of  the  funds 
of  the  tribe  open  new  farms  and  become  citizens.  The  loyalty  and  good  con- 
duct of  this  tribe  deserve  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  government. 

AOBNCV  FOR  THE  WINNEBAGOBS,  POTT  AW  ATOM  IBS,  ETC.,  IN   WISCONSIN. 

No  report  has  bcfen  received  from  this  agency.  The  Indians  comprised  with- 
in it  are  wandering  bands,  having  no  settled  homes;  and  who,  having  refused 
to  remove  west  with  their  tribes,  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  by  hunting, 
fishing,  gathering  berries  in  their  season,  and  by  begging,  in  the  northwestern 
counties  of  Wisconsin.  Congress  in  1864  provided  a  special  agent  to  take 
charge  of  them,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  their  relief.  They  number  some 
1,500,  their  aggregate  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  increased  this  year  by  the 
addition  of  some  350  Pottawatomies,  who  have  wandered  thither  from  Kansas 
and  Iowa. 

CHIPPBWAS  OF  THB  MISSISSIPPI. 

At  this  agency,  at  Crow  Wing,  Minnesota,  Agent  Clark  has  in  charge  the 
various  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  that  State,  comprised  under  the  following 
classifications  :  Chippewas  of  Mississippi,  numbering  about  2,050  ;  Chippewas 
of  Bed  Lake  and  Pembina,  about  2,000 ;  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish 
iMinds  of  Chippewas,  population  last  year  1,966 — total,  6,016. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  agent — for  what  reason  does  not  appear ; 
and  we  are  unable  to  present  any  statistics  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of 
these  tribes,  many  of  whom  are  industrious,  thriving  farmers.  Last  year  they 
made  and  harvested  a  laige  quantity  of  maple  sugar  and  wild  rice,  besides  sell- 
ing furs  to  a  considerable  amount.  By  recent  treaties  with  two  of  the  classes 
of  tribes  above  mentioned,  provision  was  made  for  the  expend  ^ure  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  their  behalf,  in  addition  to  the  sum  previously  due  to  the 
Chippewas  generally ;  and  the  removal  of  the  agency  establishment  to  a  point 
further  north  and  more  central  has  been  determined  upon.  Agent  Clark  some 
time  since  submitted  a  report  with  plans  for  the  proposed  buildings,  upon  a  des- 
ignated location  near  Leech  lake ;  but  action  in  the  matter  awaits  the  report  of 
a  special  agent,  who  has  been  directed  to  make  more  particular  inquiry  as  to  the 
site  and  plan^  proposed.  The  large  amount  disbursed  at  this  agency  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  service,  and  I  very  much  regret  that,  by  the 
neglect  of  the  agent  to  forward  his  report,  I  have  no  means  of  presenting  a  full 
statement  of  its  condition. 

CHIPPEWAS  OF  LAKE  SUPBRIOR. 

This  year,  as  well  as  last,  the  annual  statement  of  Agent  Webb  fails  to  reach 
UB  in  time  to  be  made  available  for  the  annual  report  of  this  office.  The  Indians 
of  this  agency  are  all  Chippewas,  residing  on  and  about  reservations  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  and  number  about  4,500.  They  have  their  farms  and  schools,  re- 
ceive annually  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  besides  having  the  benefit  of  the 
labors  of  sundry  employes  of  the  government,  and  ought  to  be  in  a  comforta- 
ble condition,  but  we  have  no  data  to  show  it.* 

*For  Agent  Webb'i  annual  report,  see  appendix. 
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MACKINAC  AGBNCy,  MICHIGAN. 

The  annual  report  of  this  agency  has  but  this  moment  been  received,  and  too 
late  for  special  notice.  It  will  be  found  among  the  accompanying  documents. 
From  the  statistics  at  band,  and  which  form  a  part  of  this  report,  we  learn  that 
the  various  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes  connected  with  the  agency,  and  scat- 
tered along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  at  other  points  in  Michigan,  have 
had  a  very  prosperous  year.  The  various  tribes  and  bands  are  classified  as 
follows,  with  the  more  important  footings  of  the  tables  referring  to  each : 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  :  population,  1,058;  individual  personal  property, 
$24,900 ;  two  schools,  with  91  pupils.  Ottawas  and  Chippewas :  population, 
4,923 ;  property,  8257,822 ;  twenty  schools,  with  578  pupils.  Chippewas  of 
Saginaw,  &c. :  population,  1,581,  property,  87,691 ;  six  schools,  with  214  pupils. 
Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies :  population,  287 ;  property,  $39,080; 
two  schools,  with  9  pupils. 

These  Indians  have  furnished  196  soldiers  for  the  United  States  army.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  far  advanced  in  civilization,  fully  deserving  of  and 
actually  exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship.  They  are  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious to  a  great  extent,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  aggregates  of  the  principal 
crops  raised,  viz :  8,249  acres  cultivated,  producing  2,877  bushels  wheat,  28,390 
bushels  com,  88,492  bushels  potatoes,  453,252  pounds  maple  sugar,  and  9,877 
barrels  fish  for  sale,  besides  the  quantity  used  for  themselves ;  and  have  sold 
854,000  worth  of  furs. 

They  own  and  occupy  883  frame  and  log  houses,  and  have,  as  is  seen  above, 
about  900  of  their  children  at  their  numerous  schools,  taught  for  the  most  part 
by  the  self-denying  missionaries  of  various  denominations,  who  have  long 
labored  among  them  with  success.  For  other  interesting  details  I  must  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  agent,  not  having  time  to  make  a  summary  of  them. 

NBW  YOBK. 

The  annual  report  from  this  aeency  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  to  details,  the 
agent,  Mr.  Rich,  having  depended  for  his  statistical  information  upon  the  per- 
sons engaged  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  taking  the  census,  who  have  failed 
to  furnish  him  with  the  information  in  time  for  this  report.  This  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  no  full  and  reliable  statistics  of  the  agency  since 
1862.  By  a  careful  census  that  year  the  total  population  of  the  New  York  In- 
dians was  founA  to  be^3,958.  Of  that  number,  the  principal  tribes,  the  Senecas, 
upon  their  reservations,  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  and  Tonawanda,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,854.  A  census  of  the  Senecas  in  1863  gave  their  number  at  2,988,  an 
increase  of  134. 

it  is  not  probable  that  there  has  been  any  increase,  and  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  "  Six  Nations,"  which  now  includes  Senecas,  Gayugas,  Onondagas, 
Oneidas,  and  Tuscaroras,  is  probably  about  the  same  as  in  1862,  as  given  above. 
In  that  yf^ar  these  Indians  had  in  operation  nineteen  schools  upon  their  vari- 
ous reservations,  including  the  mission  schools  and  those  organized  under  State 
laws,  and  661  pupils  were  in  attendance.  The  value  of  personal  property  be- 
longing to  individuals  that  year  was  estimated  at  $262,500.  This  has  doubtless 
largely  increased.* 

Agent  Rich  reports  the  Indians  as  paying  increased  attention  to  their  farms, 
and,  in  many  cases,  doing  in  every  respect  as  well  as  their  white  neighbors ;  and 
that  their  schools  seem  to  be  prosperous.  The  annual  distribution  of  annuity 
money  and  goods  has  been  made  and  accounts  returne4>  the  Oneidas  expressing 
a  desire  to  have  the  value  of  their  goods  in  money  hereafter. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  influential  men  among  these  Indians,  who 

*  Fof  statistics  of  N.  Y.  agencj,  see  appendix. 
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last  jear  succeeded  in  preventing  an  arrangement  with  the  government  by  which 
the  claims  of  their  people  on  account  of  Kansas  lands  should  be  settled,  have 
come  to  a  sense  of  tne  folly  of  their  conduct  at  that  time,  and  a  petition  has 
been  received  from  many  of  them  asking  that  action  may  be  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  matter,  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  settle  their  claims. 
They  have  been  informed  that  the  subject  is  under  advisement.  I  recommend 
au  early  consideration  of  this  case,  so  that  the  long-pending  claims  of  this  peo- 
ple may  be  fully  and  fairly  adjusted. 

The  only  school  report  forwarded  is  that  of  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  receives  aid  from  the  civilization  fund  to  the  amount  of  SI, 000  annually. 
Tha  wisdom  of  the  expenditure  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  success  of  the  school, 
which  is  under  charge  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  appears  to  be  doing  great 
good.  Its  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  fifty-three,  during  the  year  ending 
September  30. 

FINANCES. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  appropriations  in  making  purchases  of  goods,  and  otherwise  providing  for 
the  Indians,  out  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  allude  to  a  state  of  facts  that,  in  some 
cases,  seems  to  have  rendered  such  anticipation  necessary. 

In  certain  treaties  which  I  have  specified  in  the  report  accompanying  my  an- 
nual estimates  it  is  contemplated  that  the  appropriations  be  made  by  the  calen- 
dar year.  They  are  made  by  the  fiscal  year  commencing  six  months  later, 
and  this  brings  them  half  a  year  behind;  and  the  department  is  compelled 
either  to  anticipate  the  appropriations,  or  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Indians.  I  have,  therefore,  in  my  estimates,  called  for  an  appropriation  of  one 
instalment  in  advance  under  these  treaties. 

The  large  emigration  to  the  western  Territories,  caused  by  the  development 
of  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  those  regions,  is  fast  circumscribing  the  range  of 
the  Indians  and  driving  them  from  their  ancient  hunting-grounds.  The  expense 
of  taking  care  of  the  Indians,  and  maintaining  peace  between  them  and  the  set- 
tlers, is  thus  necessarily  much  increased,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  some  of  the  Territories  will  fall  short  of  the  necessities  of 
the  service.  In  the  case  of  Utah,  I  found,  on  assuming  my  position  here,  that 
the  entire  amount  appropriated  for  general  and  incidental  expenses  there  had 
been  exhausted,  ana  over  $3,000  had  been  expended  in  excess  of  the  appropri- 
ation; and  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  .Nevada,  but  $4,921  93  remained 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  both  these  cases,  too,  there  are. 
claims  outstanding  which  the  department  has  not  the  means  to  pay. 

The  accompanying  table  will  indicate  the  amounts  drawn  prior  to  July  1 , 
1865,  from  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  shows  that 
$185,622  43  was  anticipated  from  appropriations  under  treaties,  and  $IJ.5,520  02 
from  miscellaneous  appropriations. 

Whether  all  these  anticipations  were  necessary,  or  whether  any  of  them 
should  have  occurred,  need  not  now  be  discussed.  So  long  as  I  am  at  the  head 
of  this  bureau  I  shall  not  deem  it  proper  in  any  case  to  anticipate  appropria- 
tions ;  but  to  prevent  sufiering  among  the  Indians,  to  insure  peace  between  them 
and  the  whites,  and  to  prevent  embarrassments  to  the  service,  I  respectfully  ask 
that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  the  existing  state  of  facts  as  early 
as  practicable  in  the  coming  session. 

1  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  treaty  stipulations 
with  various  Indian  tribes  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  the  amounts 
appropriated  now  are  the  same  as  before  the  war,  when  the  payments  were  made 
in  coin.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  many  instances  the  appropriations  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  the  officers  of  the  department  to  procure  the  services  of  th^ 
employes  provided  for  by  the  treaties. 
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STATISTICS. 

Such  figures  as  have  been  returned  by  the  various  superintendents  and  agents 
in  their  annual  and  other  reports  are  presented  in  the  accompanjiug  tables.  In 
regai*d  to  population,  I  have  endeavored,  from  the  best  sources  of  information  at 
hand,  to  make  the  statement  complete,  and  where  figures,  from  actual  enumera- 
tion, have  not  been  returned,  have  given  estimates.  The  aggregate  number  of 
Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  is  thus  shown  to  be  about 
308,000,  and  this  will  not  vary  far  from  the  actual  number. 

I  have  to  repeat  the  annual  complaint  of  the  imperfection  of  our  tables  of  sta- 
tistics. If  the  agents  could  by  any  means  be  induced  to  obey  the  injunction 
of  this  office  to  make  these  returns  faithfully  as  to  every  item  called  for,  and 
promptly  as  to  time,  I  should  be  able  to  judge  very  clearly,  from  the  returns  as 
to  each  tribe,  and  from  the  grand  toUtls,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians ;  but  so  long  as  a  large 
number  of  agents  habitually  neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  either  send 
no  tabled,  or  forward  imperfect  or  deficient  reports,  or  fail  as  to  the  time  of  making 
their  reports,  so-  long  must  the  annual  tables  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

Meagre  and  deficient  as  our  columns  of  statistics  are,  it  will  be  seen,  on  com- 
parison with  the  aggregate  of  last  year,  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  almost 
every  item  of  crops  raised  and  property  owned  as  the  result  of  Indian  labor, 
and  work  done  in  their  behalf.  For  particulars,  I  refer  to  the  tables  herewith, 
in  relation  to  farming  and  e4ucational  operations,  which  contain  much  valuable 
information. 

TRUST   FUNDS. 

The  accompanying  tables  exhibit  a  full  statement  of  the  various  stocks  and 
bonds  held  by  the  Interior  Department  in  tinist  for  various  tribes  of  IndianSi 
classified  as  to  States  and  as  to  particular  funds,  nominal  interest,  date  of  trear 
ties  under  which  the  investment  was  made,  &c.  The  total  amount  of  the  funds 
thus  held  in  trust  is  $3,076,092,  bearing  interest  to  the  amount  of  $181,907  03 
annually.  Of  the  total  amount  thus  held  in  trust,  the  sum  of  $849,950  is  in- 
vested in  government  securities,  and  $286,742  15  in  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and 
western  railroad  bonds;  while  the  remainder,  or  $1,839,400,  is  in  bonds  and 
stocks  of  various  States,  nearly  all  of  which  took  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  have 
paid  no  interest  since  1860.  With  the  return  of  peace  we  may  expect  that  ar- 
rangement^5  will  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  the  resumption  of  the  payment  of 
interest  upon  these  bonds  and  for  the  arrears  of  past  years. 

SALBS   OF   INDIAN   TRUST   LANDS. 

I  have  caused  to  be  prepared,  and  submit  herewith,  a  careful  statement  show- 
ing the  amount  of  lands  originally  for  sale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
of  the  Mississippi,  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Winnebagoes, 
respectively,  with  the  amount  of  land  sold,  and  the  sum  realized  therefor,  whe- 
ther in  money,  or  scrip  representing*  the  indebtedness  of  the  several  tribes ;  also 
the  amount  of  ,certificates  of  indebtedness  originally  issued,  the  amount  redeemed, 
with  th«  interest,  and  the  amount  still  outstanding. 

By  the  tables,  the  following  facts  appear  :  the  amount  originally  offered  for 
sale  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  lands,  in  Kansas,  was  278,332.60 
acres,  of  which  268,502.68  acres  have  been  sold,  realizing  the  sum  of  $282,439  27 
in  cash  and  certificates;  leaving  9,829.92  acres  still  unsold;  while  there  still 
remains  of  oiitstanding  indebteaness  the  sum  of  $26,574  59,  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent. 
*    In  addition  to  the  above  amount  of  land  as  originally  offered  for  sale,  there 
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was  added  and  placed  in  market  on  the  28tli  of  last  February  a  portion  of  the 
diminished  reserve,  making  the  whole  amonnt  placed  in  the  market  about 
339,772  acres ;  the  whole  number  of  acres  now  remaining  unsold  being  about 
70,000  Should  this  land  realize  at  public  sale  anything  like  its  real  value, 
there  will  be  something  left  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe ;  but  very 
little,  apparently,  in  comparison  with  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
from  the  sale  of  so  large  a  body  of  land  in  Kansas. 

Of  the  lands  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri  and  Iowa,  in  Nebraska, 
there  were  placed  in  market  32,098  acres,  of  which  21,225  acres  have  been 
sold,  realizing  the  sum  of  $33,  057  50,  leaving  10,873  acres  yet  unsold.  Of 
the  amount  received  S5,740  91  has  been  paid  for  bridges,  surveying,  &c.,  and 
the  balance  is  partly  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes,  and  part  is  in  the 
United  States  treasury. 

Of  the  lands  of  the  Kansas  tribe,  the  number  of  acres  offered  for  sale  was 
169,268,49 ;  of  which  there  have  beeii  sold  35,491.32  acres,  realizing  the  sum 
of  $50,994  47,  which  has  been  paid  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the 
tribe ;  and  there  remains-  unsold  land  to  the  amount  of  133,777.17  acres.  There 
still  remain  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $121,013  99, 
after  the  payment  of  which,  if  the  sales  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  should  be 
successful,  there  will  remain  a  considerable  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

Of  the  Winnebago  lands  there  have  been  put  in  market  by  this  office 
140,776  84  acres,  and  by  the  General  Land  Office  53,654  23  acres,  making  in 
all  194,431.17  acres.  Of  these  lands  this  office  has  sold  98,189.20  acres,  re- 
ceiving therefor  in  cash  $120,522  92,  'and  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  and 
interest  thereon  $162,500  42,  making  in  all  $283,033  34. 

The  General  Land  Office  has  sold  32,148.04  acres,  receiving  in  cash  $82,146  14. 
Total  amount  sold  130,337.24  acres,  leaving  unsold  64,093  93  acres.  This 
land  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  realize  $120,000,  the  average  quality  being 
probably  not  so  good  as  that  already  sold. 

The  total  amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  is  $278,361,  and 
there  are  still  outstanding  certificates  unpaid  to  the  amount  of  $27,881  62^  so 
that  when  the  lands  shall  have  all  been  sold,  there  will  probably  remain  nearly 
$100,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

Having  thus  presented  a  summary  of  the  affairs  of  the  various  tribes  under  the 
charge  of  this  office,  and  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  condition,  welfare, 
and  improvement,  as  I  have  deemed  appropriate,  I  have  but  to  refer  you  to  the 
accompanying  papers  for  details,  and  to  conclude  with  the  assurance  that,  rely- 
ing upon  your  sympathy  with  all  honest  efforts  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  race,  I  shall  devote  my  utmost  energies  to  the  end  that  their  interests 
may  receive  no  detriment  while  they  remain  under  my  charge.  I  hope,  indeed, 
to  effect  much  real  good  for  this  interesting  people. 
Hespect^lly  submitted: 

D.  N.  COOLEY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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No.  4.  Report  of  Rev.  E.  G.  Ghiroase,  teacher  Tolalip  agencj. 

No.  5.  Report  of  A.  R.  Elder,  Pnyallup  agency. 

No.  6  A.  Report  of  G.  H.  Spinning,  physician  ditto. 

No.  5  B.  Report  of  W.  Billings,  farmer  ditto. 

No.  5  G.  Report  of  J.  Hubbard,  in  charge  of  Chehalis  reservation. 

No.  6.  Report  of  J.  T.  Knox,  sub-agent  Skokomish  agency. 

No.  6  A.  Report  of  F.  Ford,  farmer  Skokomish  agency. 

No.  7.  Report  of  James  H.  Wilbur,  Yakama  agency. 

No.  7  A.  Report  of  W.  Wright,  teacher  Yakama  agency. 

No.  7  B.  Report  of  W.  Miller,  physician  Yakama  agency. 

No.  8.  Report  of  H.  A.  Webster,  agent  Neeah  bay  agency. 

No.  8  A.  Report  of  J.  G.  Swan,  teacher  Neeah  bay  agency. 

No.  8  B.  Report  of  Geo.  Jones,  farmer  Neeah  bay  agency. 

No.  9.  Report  of  Joseph  Hill,  sub-agent  Quinaelt  agency. 

No.  10.  Report  of  Geo.  A.  Paige,  Fort  Golville  special  agency. 

No.  10  B.  Report  of  Geo.  A.  Paige,  Fort  Golville  special  agency. 

ORBGON  SUPBRINTENDBNCV. 

No.  11.  Report  of  Superintendent  Huntington,  treaty  with  Klamaths,  &c. 
No.  12.  Letter  of  Superintendent  Huntington,  relative  to  Coast  Range  Indians. 
No.  13.  Letter  of  H.  D.  Barnard,  on  same  subject. 
[For  other  papers,  see  Appendix.] 

CALIFORNIA   SUPBKINTBNDENCY. 

No.  14.  Report  of  Gharles  Maltby,  superintendent. 

No.  15.  Report  of  D.  P.  Moffat,  physician  Hoopa  Valley  reservation. 

No.  16.  Report  of  late  Superintendent  Wiley,  relative  to  special  agency  to 

Mission  Indians. 
No.  17.  Letter  of  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  relative  to  special  agency  to  Mission  Indians 
No.  18.  Report  of  W.  £.  Lovett,  special  agent  to  Mission  Indians. 
No.  19.  Report  of  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  special  agent  to  Mission  Indians. 

ARIZONA   SUPBRINTENDBNCV. 

No.  20.  Letter  from  G.  W.  Leihy,  superintendent. 

No.  21.  Letter  from  John  G.  Dunn,  agent. 

No.  22.  Letter  from  M.  0.  Davidson,  agent  for  Papagos. 

No.  23.  Report  from  M.  O.  Davidson,  relative  to  character,  traditions,  habits, 

&c.,  of  Papagos. 
No.  24.  Instructions  to  Mr.  Davidson,  relative  to  his  agency. 
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No.  25.  Letter  from  H.  Ehrenberg,  relative  to  Indian  affairs  in  Arizona. 
No.  25^.  Letter  of  Superintendent  Leihy,  relative  to  Indian  hostilities,  &c. 
[For  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Leihy,  see  Appendix.] 

NBVADH  8UPBRINTBNDBNCV. 

No.  26.  Instructions  of  Secretary  Usher  to  G.  W.  Thompson,  relative  to 

selling  mill  at  Truckee  River  reservation. 
No.  27.  Copy  of  contract  for  sale  of  Truckee  River  reservation. 

UTAH    SUPBRINTBNDBNCY. 

No.  28.  Report  of  O.  H.  Irish,  superintendent. 

No.  29   Instructions  to  Superintendent  Irish,  relative  to  making  treaties. 

No.  30.  Report  of  Superintendent  Irish,  transmitting  treaties. 

No.  31.  Report  of  Superintendent  Irish,  forwarding  Special  Agent  Sales's  re- 
port of  operations  among  Indians  of  southwest. 

No.  31  A.  Report  of  same,  relative  to  Special  Agent  Sales's  visit  to  Pah-Utes. 

No.  32.  Report  of  Superintendent  Irish,  relative  to  mining  discoveries  in  the 
southwest. 

No.  33.  Letter  of  Governor  Doty,  transmitting  treaties  ratified  by  Indians. 

No.  34.  Report  o£  Luther  Mann,  jr.,  agent  at  Fort  Bridger. 

NBW  MEXICO  SUPBRINTBNDBNCY. 

No.  35.  Report  of  F.  Delgado,  superintendent. 

No.  36.  Instructions  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  relative  to  slavery  in   New 

Mexico. 
No.  36  A.  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  same  subject. 
No.  37.  Reply  of  Superintendent  Delgado,  on  same  subject. 
No.  38.  Report  of  John  Ward,  agent  for  Pueblos. 
No.  38^.  Report  of  D.  Archuleta,  Abiquiu  agency . 
No.  39.  Letter  of  Hon.  K.  Benedict,  United  States  judge,  relative  to  bonds 

of  agents. 
No.  40.  Report  of  Superintendent  Delgado,  relative  to  needy  condition  of 

Pueblos  Indians. 
No.  40  A.  Agent  Ward's  report  on  same  subject. 
No.  40  B.  Letter  from  Rev.  F.  Jouvet,  on  same  subject. 
No.  41.  Report  of  Agent  Ward,  relative  to  Moqui  Indians. 
No.  42.  Report  of  Agent  Ward,  relative  to  Moqui  Indians. 
No.  42^.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Labadi,  Cimarron  agency. 

COLORADO  SUPBRINTBNDBNCY. 

No.  43.  Letter  from  Grovemor  Evans,  relative  to  Arapahoes  desiring  to  make 

peace. 
No.  44.  Office  letter  to  Governor  Evans  in  reply  to  above. 
No.  45.  Report  of  Lafayette  Head,  Conejos  agency. 
No.  46.  Report  of  D.  0.  Oakes,  Middle  Park  agency. 
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No.  47.  Letter  of  Ooyernor  Evans,  transmitting  Agent  Head's  report  as  to 

Indians  held  in  slaverj. 
No.  47  A.  Report  of  Agent  Head,  as  abore. 
No.  48.  Letter  of  Governor  Evans,  relative  to  outbreak  of  Indians. 
No.  49.  Letter  of  late  Superintendent  Alb  in,  relative  to  shipment  of  goods. 
No.  50.  Report  of  Governor  Evans,  relative  to  distnbution  of  goods. 

DAKOTA  SUPBRINTBNDENCY. 

No.  50  J.  Annual  report  of  Governor  Edmunds. 

No.  51.  Report  of  Governor  Edmunds,  ex  officio  superintendent. 

No.  52.  Letter  of  Governor  Edmunds,  urging  necessity  of  treaty  with  Upper 

Missouri  Sioux. 
No.  53.  Office  instructions  to  Governor  Edmunds,  relative  to  treaty. 
No.  54.  Letter  of  Governor  Edmunds,  on  same  subject. 
No.  55.  Report  of  General  Pope  to  Greneral  Grant,  against  the  propose^ 

treaty,  and  giving  his  views  of  policy  to  be  pursued. 
No.  56.  Letter  of  Secretary  Harlan  to  General  Pope,  relative  to  same  subject. 
No.  57,  Instructions  of  Interior  Department  to  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

on  same  subject. 
No.  58.  Circular  instructions  to  superintendents  and  agents,  same  subject. 
No.  59.  Despatch  from  General  Pope,  recommending  commission  to  make 

peace  with  Indians. 
No.  60,  61,  62,  and  63.  Reports  of  Greneral  Sully,  relative  to  his  campaign  in 

Dakota. 
No.  64.  Report  of  Governor  Edmunds,  relative  to  condition  of  Indian  affairs. 
No.  65.  Instructions  of  Governor  Edmunds  to  Agent  Conger,  approved  by 

Indian  Office. 
No.  66.  Special  report  of  Agent  Conger,  relative  to  Yancton  agency. 
No.  67.  Special  report  of  Agent  Potter,  Ponca  agency. 
No.  67  J.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Potter,  Ponca  agency. 
No.  68.  Office  letter  to  agent,  relative  to  murder  of  Poncas  by  whites. 
No.  69.  Special  report  of  Agent  Stone,  Crow  Creek  agency. 
No.  70.  Special  report  of  Agent  Stone,  relative  to  turning  back  of  his  Indians 

from  their  hunt  by  military  orders. 
No.  7L  Report  of  Governor  Edmunds,  transmitting  special  report  of  Agent 

Wilkinson,  Upper  Missouri  agency. 
No.  72.  Report  of  Agent  Wilkinson. 
No.  73.  Letter  of  Governor  Edmunds,  transmitting  sundry  reports  of  Agent 

Wilkinson. 
No.  73  A.  Report  of  Agent  Wilkinson,  relative  to  condition  of  Indians. 
No.  73  B.  Report  of  Agent  Wilkinson,  relative  to  residing  at  agency. 
No.  74.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Wilkinson. 

No.  75.  Report  of  Agent  Stone,  Crow  Creek  agency,  for  September,  1865. 
No.  75  J.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Stone,  Crow  Creek  agency. 
No.  76.  Letter  of  Captain  J.  L.  Fisk,  relative  to  colonizing  Indians  north  ot 

Missouri  river. 
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IDAHO  SUPBRINTENDENCY. 

No.  77.  Report  of  Governor  Ljod,  ex  officio  superintendent. 

No.  78.'  Office  instructions  to  Governor  Lyon,  relative  to  treaties  with  Indians. 

No.  79.  Annual  report  of  J.  O'Neil,  Nez  Perces  agency. 

No.  80.  Letter  of  Agent  O'Neil,  relative  to  hostilities  by  Blackfeet. 

MONTANA   SUPBRINTENDENCY. 

No.  81.  Report  of  Agent  Hutchins,  relative  to  Flathead  school. 
No.  82.  Office  instructions  to  Agent  Hutchins,  on  same  subject. 
No.  83.  Special  report  of  Agent  Hutchins,  distribution  of  goods. 
No.  84.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Hutchins,  Flathead  agency. 
No.  85.  Special  report  of  Agent  Hutchins,  Flathead  school. 
No.  85 J.  Instructions  to  Agent  Upson,  as  to  treaty  with  Blackfeet. 
No.  85^.  Letter  from  Agent  Upson,  relative  to  hostilities  among  Blackfeet. 
[For  Agent  Upson's  annual  report,  see  Appendix.] 

SOUTHERN   SUPBRINTENDBNGV. 

No.  86.  Annual  report  of  £.  Sells,  superintendent. 

No.  86  A.  Statement  of  cattle  captured,  &c.,  referred  to  in  superintendent's 

report. 
No.  87.  Agent  Reynolds  to  superintendent,  relative  to  cattle-thieving. 
No.  88.  Report  of  Superintendent  Sells  to  office,  same  subject,  August  4, 

1865. 
No.  89.  Report  of  Superintei^dent  Sells  to  office,  same  subject,  Augasir  5, 

1865. 
No.  90.  Instructions  of  Interior  Department,  March  20,  1865,  same  subject. 
No.  91.  Office  letter  to  late  Snperintendent  Coffiu,  February  14,  1865,  rela- 
tive to  charges  against  Indian  agents. 
No.  91  A.  Letter  of  Colonel  Phillips  to  Secretary  of  Interior. 
No.  92.  Interior  Department  instructions  to  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affisiirs, 

relative  to  same  subject.  ^ 

No.  93.  Reply  of  Agent  Colman  to  charges. 
No.  94.  Reply  of  Agent  Cutler  to  charges. 
No.  95.  Reply  of  Agent  Harlan  to  charges. 
No.  96.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Coleman,  Chickasaw  agency. 
No.  97.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Reynolds,  Seminole  agency. 
No.  98.  Supplementary  report  of  Agent  Reynolds,  Seminole  agency. 
No.  99.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Harlan,  Cherokee  agency. 
No.  100.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Gookins,  Wichita  agency. 
No.  101.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Dunn,  Creek  agency. 
No.  102.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Snow,  Neosho  agency. 
No.  103.  Letter  of  Superintendent  Sells,  transmitting  special  report  of  Agent 
Snow,  relative  to  exploration  of  Quapaw  reservation. 
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No.  104.  Despatch  of  Major  Greneral  BejnoldB,  June  28,  1865,  relatire  to 

Indian  council  to  make  peace. 
No.  105.  Despatch  £rom  Major  Greneral  Bejuolda,  relative  to  proposed  peace 

connciL 
No.  105}.  Report'  of  Commissioner  Cooley,  as  president  of  council  at  Fort 

8mith. 
No.  106.  Official  daily  record  of  council  at  Fort  Smith. 
No.  107.  Letter  of  John  Boss  to  Opothlejoholo,  Greek  chief,  September  19, 

1861. 
No.  108.  Same  to  same,  October  8,  1861. 
No,  109.  Address  of  John  Ross  to  the  Cherokee  regiment,  December  19, 

1862. 
No.  110.  Despatch  from  General  Hunt,  October  23,  1865,  with  letter  from 

Governor  Colbert,  of  Chickasaws,  October  11,  1865. 

CBNTBAL  SUPBRINTENDBNCY. 

.  No.  110 J.  Annual  report  of  Thomas  Murphy,  superintendent. 
No.  lir.  Report  of  Agent  Fams worth,  relative  to  disarming  Indians. 
No.  1 12.  Office  to  late  Superintendent  Albin,  same  subject. 
No.  113.  Superintendent  Murphy  to   Commissioner  Cooley,  same  subject. 
No.  114.  Office  reply,  same  subject. 

No.  115.  Supplementary  regulations  as  to  Indians  alienating  lands. 
No.  116.  Office  letter  to  late   Superintendent  Albin — shipment  of  Indian 

goods. 
No.  117.  Office  letter  to  Superintendent  Murphy,  same  subject. 
No.  118.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Pratt,  Delaware  agency. 
No.  119.  Annual  report  of  teacher,  Delaware  agency. 
No.  120.  Special  report  of  Superintendent  Murphy,  relative  to  Delaware 

school. 
No.  121.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Colton,  Osage  River  agency. 
No.  122.  Special  report  of  Agent  Colton,  relative  to  leasing  oil  lands. 
No.  123.  Secretary  of  Interior's  instructions,  relative  to  same. 
No.  124.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Adams,  Kickapoo  agency. 
No.  125.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Palmer,  Pottawatomie  agency. 
No.  126.  Annual  report  of  physician  to  Pottawatomie  agency. 
No.  127.  Annual  report  of  J.  F.  Diels,  superintendent  of  school,  Pottawatomie 

agency. 
No.  128.  Office  to  Superintendent  Murphy,  relative  to  Indians  as  licensed 

traders. 
No.  129.  Secretary  of  Interior's  decision  relative  to  patents  and  'pro  rata 

share  of  tribal  funds  for  Pottawatom'es. 
No.  130.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Martin,  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi  agency. 
No.  131.  Annual  report  of  teacher,  Chippewa  and  Munsee  school. 
No.  132.  Annual  report  of  teacher,  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi  school. 
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No.  133.  Letter  of  coDgressmen  from  Kansas,  recommendiDg  sale  of  addi- 
tional Sac  and  Fox  lands. 

No.  134.  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Febroarj  27, 1865,  same 
snbject. 

No.  135.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Hutchinson,  Ottawa  agency. 

No.  136.  Letter  of  Agent  Farnsworth,  relative  to  treaty  between  Kaws  and 
Pawnees. 

No.  187.  Letter  of  Agent  Wheeler,  same  subject. 

No.  138.  Office  instructions  on  same  subject. 

No.  139.  Report  of  Agent  Fams worth,  same  subject. 

No.  140.  Letter  of  Agent  Leavenworth,  Kiowas,  &c.,  January  9,  1865. 

No.  141.  Letter  of  Agent  Leavenworth,  February  19,  1865. 

No.  142.  Report  of  Agent  Leavenworth,  May  6,  1865,  relative  to  proposed 
.  action  towards  Indians,  the  military,  &c 

No.  143.  Report  of  same.  May  10,  1865,  relative  to  his  action,  &c. 

No.  144.  Despatches,  with  authority  to  Senator  Doolittle  and  others  to  make 
treaties. 

No.  145.  Report  of  Agent  Leavenworth,  of  agreements  by  Kiowas,  &c.,  to 
make  treaties. 

No.  146.  Despatch  from  General  Pope  on  same  subject. 

No.  147.  Report  from  Agent  Leavenworth,  September  19,  1865. 

[For  report  of  treaty  council  with  Kiowas,  Comanches,  &c.,  see  Appendix.] 

NORTHERN  8DPBRINTBNDBNCY. 

No.  148.  Annual  report  of  E.  B.  Taylor,  superintendent 

No.  149.  Special  report  of  Superintendent  Taylor,  relative  to  Omaha  agency 

No.  150.  Office  letter  to  Superintendent  Taylor,  in  reply. 

No.  151.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Furnas,  Omaha  agency. 

No.  152.  Annual  report  of  teacher  at  Omaha  agency. 

No.  153.  Special  report  of  Superintendent  Taylor,  Winnebago  agency. 

No.  154.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Balcombe,  Winnebago  agency. 

No.  155.  Letter  from  Agent  Furnas,  relative  to  preparing  laud  for  Winneba- 
goes  to  cultivate. 

No.  156.  Office  report  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  relative  to  Winnebagoes  who 
remain  in  Minnesota. 

No.  157.  Petition  of  Winnebago  chiefs  for  a  school. 

No.  158.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Burbank,  Great  Nemaha  agency. 

No.  159.  Annual  report  of  teacher  of  loway  school. 

No.  160.  Annual  report  of  farmer  for  loways. 

No.  161.  Special  report  of  Superintendent  Taylor,  relative  to  Pawnee  agency. 

No.  162.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Wheeler,  relative  to  Pawnee  agency. 

No.  163.  Annual  report  of  teacher  of  Pawnee  manual  labor  school. 

No.  164.  Annual  report  of  farmer  at  Pawnee  agency. 

No.  165.  Letter  of  late  Agent  Lushbaugh,  relative  to  enlistment  pf  Paw- 
nees in  United  States  service. 
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No.  166.  Letter  of  late  Agent  Lnshbaugh,  transmitting  treaty  between  Kaws 

and  Pawnees. 
No.  167.  Aunnal  report  of  Agent  Daily,  Ottoe  agency. 
No.  168.  Annaal  report  of  engineer  at  Ottoe  agency. 
No.  169.  Annnal  report  of  farmer  at  Ottoe  agency. 
No.  170.  OflSce  instructions  to  V.  Jarrot,  agent  for  Fort  Laramie  agency. 
No.  171.  Report  from  Agent  Jarrot,  July  15,  1865. 
No.  172.  Report  from  Agent  Jarrot,  August  18,  1865. 

GRBBN   BAY   AGENCY. 

No.  173.  Annual  report  of  Agent  M.  M.  Davis. 

No.  174.  Annual  report  of  R.  Dousman,  teacher  for  Menomonees. 

No.  175.  Annual  report  of  Kate  Dousman,  teacher  for  Menomonees. 

No.  176.  Annual  report  of  Jane  Dousman,  teacher  for  Menomonees. 

No.  177.  Annual  report  of  farmer  for  Menomonees. 

No.  178.  Annual  report  of  miller  for  Menomonees. 

No.  178|.  Annual  report  of  blacksmith  for  Menomonees. 

No.  179.  Annual  report  of  teacher  for  Stockbridges  and  Munsees. 

No.  180.  Annual  report  of  teacher  for  M.  E.  mission  school,  Oneidas. 

No.  181.  Annual  report  of  teacher  for  P.  E.  mission  school,  Oneidas. 

No.  182.  Letter  of  Agent  Davis,  transmitting  appeal  of  Stockbridges,  &c.^ 

for  relief. 
No.  183.  Office  letter  in  reply  to  the  same. 

CHIPPBWAS  OF  THB  MISSISSIPPI. 

No.  184.  Report  of  Agent  Olark,  relative  to  selection  of  a  place  for  the  agency. 

No.  185.  Letter  of  George  Bouga  on  same  subject. 

No.  185 J.  Letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  relative  to  licenses. 

CHIPPBWAS   OF   LAKB   SUPBBIOB. 

No.  186.  Office  letter  to  Superintendent  Thompson,  relative  to  Lake  Court 
Oreilles  reservation. 
[For  Agent  Webb's  annual  report,  see  Appendix.] 

SPECIAL   AGBNCY   FOB  POTTAWATOMIBS,   ETC,,  IN  WISCONSIN. 

No.  187.  Agent  Davis's  letter  relative  to  depredations  by  wandering  Indians. 
No.  188.  Agent  Lamoreaux's  letter  on  same  subject. 

MACKINAW   AGENCY. 

No    188^.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Smith. 

NEW   YORK   AGBNCY. 

No,  189.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Rich. 
No.  190.  Annual  report  of  the  "  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum." 
[For  statistics,  see  Appendix.] 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

No.  191.  Table  of  amount  anticipated  from  appropriations  for  year  ending 

June  30,  1S66. 
No.  192  A.  Indian  trust  lands. 
No.  192  B.  Indian  trust  lands. 
No.  192  G.  Indian  trust  lands. 
No.  192  D.  Indian  trust  lands. 
No.  193.  Indian  trust  funds,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
No.  194.  Liabilities  of  the  United  States  to  Indian  tribes. 
No.  195.  Population,  schools,  indiyidual  property,  &:c. 
No.  197.  Recap  tulation  of  statistical  tables  of  1865,  compared  with  those  of 

1864. 

[The  documents  which  follow  in  the  appendix  were  received  too  late  for  special  notice  and 
comment  in  the  Commissioner's  report.] 

APPENDIX. 

OREGON. 

No.  1.  Annual  report  of  Saperintendent  Huntington. 
No.  2  A.  Statement  of  Indian  tribes  in  Oregon. ' 
N.  1  E.  List  of  depredations  by  Snake  Indians. 
No.  IJ.  Letter  of  Superintendent  Hnntington,  relative  to  agricultural 

premiums  to  Indians. 
No.  2.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Harvey,  Grande  Ronde  agency. 
No.  2  A.  Annual  report  of  teacher  at  Grande  Ronde  agency. 
No.  2  B.  Annual  report  of  teacher  of  Umpqua  day  school. 
No.  2  C.  Annual  report  of  physician  at  Grande  Ronde  agency. 
No.  2  D.  Annual  report  of  farmer  at  Grande  Ronde  agency. 
No.  3  E.  Annual  report  of  miller  at  Grande  Ronde  agency. 
No.  3  F.  Annual  report  of  carpenter  at  Grande  Ronde  agency. 
No.  3.  Annual  report  of  Sub-Agent  Collins,  Alsea  sub-agency. 
No.  3  A.  Annual  report  of  superintendent  of  farming,  Alsea  sub-agency. 
No.  4.  Annual  report  of  superintendent  of  farming.  Warm  Springs  agency 
No.  4  A.  Annual  report  of  teacher  at  Warm  Springs  agency. 
No.  4  B.  Annual  report  of  physician  at  Warm  Springs  agency. 
No.  4  C.  Annual  report  of  blacksmith  at  Warm  Springs  agency. 
No.  4  D.  Annual  report  of  wagon-maker  at  Warm. Springs  agency. 
No.  5.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Barnhart,  Umatilla  agency. 
No.  5  A.  Annual  report  of  superintendent  of  farming,  Umatilla  agcrify. 
No.  6  B.  Annual  report  of  carpenter  at  Umatilla  agency. 
No.  5  C.  Annual  report  of  physician  at  Umatilla  agency. 
No.  5  D.  Annual  report  of  teacher  at  Umatilla  agency. 
No.  5  E.  Annual  report  of  wagon-maker  at  Umatilla  agency. 
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No.  6  F.  Annual  report  of  blacksmith  at  Umatilla  agency.  « 

No.  6.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Simpson,  Siletz  agency. 
No.  6  A.  Annual  report  of  teacher  at  Siletz  agency. 
No.  6  B.  Annual  report  of  physician  at  Siletz  agency. 
No.  6  0.  Annual  report  of  farmer  at  Siletz  agency. 

NEW  YORK. 

No.  7  A.  Statistics  of  education,  &c.,  New  York  agency. 
No.  T  B.  Statistics  of  farming,  &c..  New  York  agency. 

SHAWNEE. 

No.  8.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Abbott,  Shawnee  agency. 

No.  8  A.  Annual  report  of  manual  labor  school,  Shawnee  agency. 

No.  8  B.  Statistics  of  Shawnee  agency. 

No.  8  C.  Copy  of  Kansas  law  relative  to  Indian  land  titles.^ 

PAWNEES. 

No.  9.  Statistics  of  Pawnee  agency. 

ARIZONA. 

No.  10.  Annual  report  of  Superintendent  Leiby. 

No.  10  A.  Report  of  Special  Agent  Dow,  Yavapai  agency. 

CHIPPEWAS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

No.  11.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Webb. 

MONTANA. 

No.  12.  Annual  report  of  Agent  Upson,  Blackfeet  agency. 

CENTRAL. — TREATY   COUNCIL    WITH   ARAPAHOES,  CHEYENNES,   APAGHBS,   KI0WA8,    AND^ 

COlfANCHES. 

No.  13.  Report  of  commissioners  of  council  with  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes. 
No.  13  A.  Record  of  daily  proceedings  of  council  with  Arapahoes  and 

Cheyennes,  October  12,  18,  and  14. 
No.  14.  Report  of  same  commission  of  council  with  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and 

Comanches. 
No.  14  A.  Record  of  daily  proceedings  of  commission  of  council  with 

Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  October  16,  IT,  18,  and  24. 
No.  15.  Report  of  same  commission  of  council  with  Osages  and  other 

tribes. 
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WASHINGTON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  1. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Olympia,  W,  T.,  September  7,  1865. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  department,  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  conditiop  of  Indian 
affairs  within  the  superintendency  of  Washington  Territory. 

For  the  detail  of  operations  and  results  among  the  various  tribes  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  agents  and  employes  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

From  these  reports  it  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  that  the  chief  impediment 
which  retards  and  tends  to  defeat  the  beneficent  designs  of  government  to- 
wards the  Indian  tribes  is  the  demoralizing  iijfluence  of  corrupt  white  men. 

Indians  are  a'  weak  'race,  easily  seduced,  easily  influenced  to  accept  pro- 
posala  at  once  injurious  and  disgraceful.  They  come  into  social  contact 
most  naturally  with  the  lowest  class  of  white  society,  and  are  more  incliped 
to  take  on  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  civilization.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant question,  therefore,  to  be  answered  ia,  how  is  this  process  of  demor- 
alization to  be  arrested?  How  are  Indians  to  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
iBtoxication,  their  polygamy,  their  prostitution  and  their  laziness,  and  ac- 
cept the  better  humanity  which  government  desires,  and  at  such  immense 
cost  endeavors,  to  give  them  ? 

Shall  we  accept  the  prevailing  heresy,  that  the  American  Indian  is  a  hope- 
less subject,  doomed  to  extermination,  bound  to  disappear  before  advancing 
civilization,  and  the  sooner  be  becomes  extinct  the  better;  and  that  the  true 
policy  is  to  hasten  his  decay  by  giving  facility  to  his  demoralization,  instead 
of  striving  to  redeem  him  from  it  ?  This  heresy,  which  is  found  in  the  mouths 
not  only  of  unreflecting  and  unprincipled  men,  but  of  many  men  of  high 
social  position,  can  never  be  accepted  by  a  Christian  government;  but  the 

?[nestion  must  be  continually  ask6d,  and  an  answer  sought,  bow  shall  the 
ndian  be  reclaimed  from  his  barbarism  and  his  vices,  and  be  made  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization  ?  To  this  question  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  be  made:  Indians  are  like  children;  they  require  for  their  improve- 
ment similar  care  and  guardianship  as  children,  and  the  more  nearly  the 
relationship  of  parents  can  be  represented  by  those  officially  appointed  to  be 
over  them  and  among  them,  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  restrain  them 
from  evil  habits,  and  induce  them  to  adopt  good  ones.  Agents  and  em- 
ploytSs  should  always  be  men  of  practical  business  experience.  Tbey  should 
all  be  married  men,  and  should  have  their  home  on  the  reservations  with 
their  families,  that  the  domestic  habits  and  comforts  of  civilization  may  be 
a  constant  example  to  the  Indians,  and  that  there  may  be  less  temptation 
on  the  part  of  the  employes  themselves  to  depart  from  the  strict  rules  of 
propriety  in  their  own  intercourse  with  the  natives.  They  should  be  men  of 
heart— men  who  have  true  sympathy  in  behalf  of  suffering  and  erring  human- 
ity— men  who  seek  their  positions  not  simply  and  solely  to  draw  their  pay,  but 
with  an  honest  desire  to  be  useful  to  a  needy  and  an  outcast  race;  and  this 
can  only  be  expected  from  men  of  purity  of  character,  whose  personal  exam- 
ple is  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

With  such  men  placed  in  control  of  Indian  tribes  as  co-workers  in  the 
grand  endeavor  to  civilize  and  christianize  them,  there  would  be  little  need 
of  law  to  restrain  them  from  evil,  or  resist  the  encroachments  of  corrupt  in- 
fluences from  without.  Each  Indian,  old  and  young,  would  be  treated  as  a 
child,  would  bo  looked  after  and  protected  as  a  child.  He  would  soon  learn 
that  his  guardian  was  his  true  friend,  and  that  evil  companions  from  without 
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are  his  worst  enemies.  He  would  yield  to  the  influence  of  him  whom  he 
recrarded  as  his  friend,  and  like  a  simple  child  would  be  drawn  into  safe  and 
salutary  habits. 

Hence  my  first  recommendation  is  this  :  Whenever  vacancies  occur  in 
the  Indian  service,  let  those  vacancies  be  filled,  not  necessarily  by  the  first 
man  or  any  man  who  asks  it,  but  by  such  men  and  only  such  as  the'condi- 
tions  above  stated  require. 

There  is  no  other  work  in  the  gift  of  the  government  which  requires  such 
peculiar  qualifications  as  that  of  teachers  and  laborers  among*  Indians.  If  the 
servants  of  the  government  in  this  field  are  the  right  sort  of  men,  who  are  able 
to  govern  the  Indians  by  the  force  of  their  own  moral  power,  then  the  money 
expended  for  Indians  will  do  them  good;  otherwise,  if  they  are  selfish,  un- 
principled and  unfaithful  men,  then  the  money  expended  will  do  the  Indians 
harm  instead  of  good,  and  the  whole  service  will  prove  a  failure  in  their 
hands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  which  tends  most  strongly  to  entice  the 
Indians  to  abandon  their  wild  and  wandering  mode  of  life,  and  come  on  the 
reservations  and  make  their  permanent  abode  there,  is  the  best  policy  both 
for  the  Indians  and  the  white  people.  Wherever  this  is  accomplished  it  is  easy 
to  keep  them  away  from  evil  influences  from  without,  to  cultivate  habits  of 
industry  among  them,  and  to  keep  their  children  within  reach  of  instruction. 
Only  a  part  of  the  reservations  of  this  Territory  are  as  yet  sufficiently  im- 
proved to  offer  inducements  adequate  to  bring  the  Indians  on  them ;  conse- 
quently they  stroll  about  in  pursuit  of  subsistence,  and  are  generally  found 
loitering  near  those  white  settlements  where  the  means  of  their  demoraliza- 
tion are  the  most  abundant.        « 

My  opinion  is  that  most  of  the  money  appropriated  for  beneficial  objects 
shoald  be  invested  in  the  improvement  of  reservations,  supplying  proper 
buildings,  clearing  and  fencing  land,  purchasing  stock,  farming  implements, 
&c.,  and  that  the  benefits  of  such  appropriations  should  in  all  cases  be  re- 
stricted to  those  who  make  their  homes  on  the  reservations.  The  issuing 
of  annnities,  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  goods,  to  wild  wandering  Indians, 
is  a  positive  injury  to  them,  since  it  adds  so  much  to  their  stock  on  which 
to  gamble  and  trade  for  whiskey;  and  if  all  such  Indians  were  to  be  made 
distinctly  to  understand  that  they  could  get  no  benefit  from  the  government 
except  by  settling  upon  the  reservations,  and  giving  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  work  there  carried  on  for  their  support,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
gather  them  in  and  bring  them  under  safe  influences. 

Take  the  Skokomish  reservation,  at  the  head  of  Hood  canal,  as  an  exam- 
ple. There  is  a  large  tract  of  rich  intervale  land,  sufficient,  if  properly  im- 
proved, to  yield  ample  subsistence  for  the  large  number  of  Indians  belong- 
ing to  that  agency;  yet  the  great  body  of  those  Indians  live  a  wild  and 
wandering  life;  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  ever  come  upou  the  reserva- 
tions, and  but  very  few  of  those  pretend  to  reside  there. 

The  appropriations  for  school  purposes  are  insufficient  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary building,  and  maintain  a  school  upon  an  effective  basis;  and  I  have 
thought  best  thus  far,  since  I  came  into  office,  to  retain  the  school  money  in 
my  possession,  hoping  that  at  no  distant  day  the  fund  will  be  so  increased 
that  I  shall  be  justified  in  undertaking  to  establish  an  industrial  school,  such 
as  the  wants  of  that  agency  require.  I  am  satisfied  that  to  disburse  the 
small  amount  now  on  hand,  with  tho  present  condition  of  the  agency,  and 
the^present  facilities  for  a  school,  would  be  tantamount  to  throwing  it  away. 
The  great  end  no^  to  be  accomplished  is  to  get  the  fertile  land  of  the  reser- 
vation cleared  up  and  improved,  so  that  the  Indians  can  be  maintained  upon 
it;  and  to  this  end  the  efforts  of  the  present  employes  are  tending.  There 
is  no  better  grass  land  in  the  world  than  the  Skokomish  bottom,  the  best 
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portion  of  which  is  embraced  within  this  reservation.  The  heavy  lumber- 
ing' business  upon  the  ncighborinfr  waters  will  always  create  a  demand 
for  forage  at  remunerative  prices,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  enough  of  the 
single  article  of  hay  can  be  produced  to  maintain  the  agency  after  the  land 
is  cleared  and  seeded  to  grass,  and  yet  it  is  no  better  for  grass  than  for 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  or  for  peas,  barley,  and  wheat.  There  is  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  true  economy  would  dictate  the  giving  of  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  aid  to  the  effort  now  being  made  to  clear  up  and 
improve  the  reservation,  so  that  the  Indians  can  be  induced  to  bring  their 
farailieH  there  and  place  them  within  reach  of  instruction. 

In  the  Tulalip  agency,  which  holds  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Indians  who 
are  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Point  £lli(>t,  an  industrial  school  has  been  several 
years  in  operation,  under  the  efiScient  labors  of  Father  Chirouse,  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  has  persevered  in  his  work  in  the  face  of  impediments,  dis- 
couragements, and  difficulties,  until  be  has  got  his  school  into  a  condition 
that  promises,  with  reasonable  liberality  hereafter  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  be  a  success.  If  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  was  cleared,  I  think 
the  school  could  raise  its  provisions.  But  tlie  land  in  that  locality  being 
very  heavily  timbered,  it  is  a  slow  process  for  school-boys  to  clear  it  up  and 
get  it  into  a  state  for  cultivation.  It  will  cost  at  least  $75  per  acre  to  clear 
the  land,  and  yet  the  school  needs  20  acres  of  good  ground  cleared  and  fitted 
for  a  crop.  If  this  could  be  done  previous  to  the  next  seeding  time,  and 
suitable  encouragement  be  given  to  the  process  of  gardening  in  tho  proper 
season,  I  think  the  cost  of  sustenance,  if  not  entirely  saved,  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  In  respect  to  clothing,  the  school  needs  simply  the  materials. 
The  manufacturing  of  garments,  shoes,  &c.,  can  all  be  done  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  under  one  of  their  most  useful  branches  of  instruction.  The 
benefits  of  this  school  have  thus  far  been  limited  to  boys,  though  the  super- 
intendent of  instruction  is  extremely  anxious  to  connect  with  it  a  female  de- 
partment, under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  limited 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  school  have  rendered  this  hitherto  im- 
practicable, and  therefore  the  education  of  the  girls  on  this  reservation,  and 
throughout  the  entire  agency,  is  neglected.  To  maintain  an  industrial  board- 
ing school  for  both  sexes  on  the  plan  which  Father  Chirouse  would  prescribe, 
would  require  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  for  the  completion  of  the  building, 
fixtures,  and  furniture,  and  for  tuition  and. sustenance.  And  while  I  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  religious  faith  of  Father  Chirouse,  yet  I  am  clear  in 
the  conviction  that  his  efforts  are  decidedly  antagonistic  to  all  tho  demoral- 
izing influences  which  are  so  much  to  be  deprecated  among  Indians;  and 
that  so  far  as  the  influence  of  his  school  can  be  made  to  extend  among  the 
children  of  the  tribes  of  that  agency,  we  wonld  have  a  right  to  expect  not 
only  good  moral  results,  but  constant  progress  in  knowledge.  I  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  his  report,  herewith  transmitted, 
and  in  recommending  that  the  necessary  means  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  plans  and  desires  of  one  of  the  most  untiring  and  faithful  men  in  the 
service. 

I  will  also  here  take  occasion  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  I  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  school,  and  prevent  it  from  abso- 
lute failure  for  want  of  sustenance,  to  disburse  to  it  from  the  annuity  fund, 
in  the  form  of  provisions  and  clothing,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $1,000. 

I  desire  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  saw-mill,  in 
connexion  with  tho  Tulalip  agency.  There  is  an  abundance  of  the  finest 
quality  of  timber  on  the  reservation;  and  there  is  no  one  article  more  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  than  building  material. 
They  all  have  mud  houses  to  live  in;  and  unless  we  can  get  tliem  off"  the 
ground,  and  into  more  comfortable  quarters,  little  can  be  done  for  their  health 
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or  their  domestic  comfort.  This  mill,  if  eflBciently  manned,  wonld  be  able 
to  supply  the  entire  wants  of  the  agency  in  respect  to  building  materials. 
A  competent  miller  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  compensation 
paid  to  government  employes;  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  tliat  the 
agent  in  charge  be  authorized  to  secure  the  services  of  a  miller  at  the  cur- 
rent wages  paid  by  lumbermen  on  the  sound  for  that  kind  of  service,  and 
that  the  mill  be  kept  in  operation  during  all  thut  portion  of  the  year  when 
there  is  a  supply  of  water  to  propel  it.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Howe's  report  has 
already  been  forwarded  to  the  department.  I  call  your  attention  to  his  un- 
paid liabilities  accruing  under  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1864,  for  the 
liquidation  of  which  no  funds  have  ever  been  i*eceived.  Incidental  expenses, 
especially  in  the  agency  of  Mr.  Howe,  who  has  several  reservations  under 
his  charge,  are  necessarily  large,  and  extraordinary  circumstances  during 
those  two  quarters  increased  them  beyond  the  ordinary  amount.  The  fact 
that  no  money  for  incidental  expenses  was  received  applicable  to  those  two 
quarters,  and  that  the  liabilities  still  remain  unpaid,  places  the  agent  in  a 
very  embarrassing  situation.  And  while  alluding  to  the  subject  of  inci- 
dental expenses,  permit  me  to  say  that  there  is  probably  no  locality  in  the 
United  States  where  the  cost  of  travel  and  transportation  is  so  great  as  in 
the  country  bordering  on  Puget's  sound.  The  dense  forests,  through  which 
there  are  no  roads  from  one  reservation  to  another,  compel  us  to  travel  by 
water,  and  always  to  charter  special  conveyance  at  great  cost.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  amount  of  money  for  incidental  expenses  hus  hitherto  been 
found  inadequate  properly  to  do  the  business  of  the  service  without  incur- 
ring liabilities.  I  think,  however,  that  if  the  deficit  for  1864  could  now  be 
received,  and  the  full  amount  appropriated  for  1865  be  punctually  remitted, 
that  the  incurring  of  liabilities  hereafter  may  be  avoided. 

The  suggestions  of  Agent  Howe,  in  regard  to  the  surveying  and  marking 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  several  reservations,  meet  my  hearty  concurrence. 
The  peace  of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians  require  that  this  be 
done,  and  I  recommend  au  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  Also  his  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  an  employ d  on  each  of  the  reserva- 
tions in  his  agency. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  0.  0.  Finkbouer,  farmer  iu-  charge  of  the. 
Lummi  reservation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indians  there  are  doing  well. 
The  same  service  among  the  Port  Madison,  Swidomish,  and  Black  river 
Indians  would  produce  similar  results,  whereas  now  the  Indians  at  these 
several  localities  are  making  no  progress  in  the  way  of  civilization.  The 
Black  river  Indians,  residing  near  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and  White 
rivers,  claim  that  they  were  not  represented  in  the  treaty  of  Point  Elliot. 
They  are  unwilling  to  leave  their  present  place  of  abode,  and  ask  to  have  a 
small  tract  of  land  there  reserved  to  them.  I  think  Mr.  Howe  is  mistaken 
in  his  opinion  that  payment  for  their  improvements  would  satisfy  them.  My 
own  judgment,  after  visiting  them  and  counselling  freely  with  them,  is,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  reserving  of  the  land  where  tliey  are,  and  the  guaran- 
teeing to  them  the  right  to  remain  on  it,  will  satisfy  them.  I  therefore  re- 
commend that  a  section  of  land  be  surveyed  off  and  given  to  them.  There 
are  about  2*75  of  the  Indians  there.  The  white  settlers  in  the  neighborhood 
desire  to  have  them  remain  among  them,  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of 
their  labor,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are  unwilling  they  should  have  a  res- 
ervation where  they  are,  because  they,  the  white  men,  want  to  appropriate 
the  valuable  bottom  land  which  they  occupy.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  Indians  a  small  reservation  at  that  place. 

In  respect  to  the  Quinaielt  agency,  all  important  information  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  report  of  Sub-agent  Hill,  herewith  transmitted.  The  original 
'^servation,  some  eight  miles  distant  from  the  one  now  occupied,  and  on 
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which  extensive  and  costly  improvements  were  made  under  former  adminiEh 
trations,  was  abandoned,  as  I  am  told,  by  reason  of  poisonous  plants  which 
j^row  there,  and  which  are  destructive  to  the  stock  ranging  in  that  locality. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  former  Superintendent  Hale  deemed  it  advisable 
to  abandon  the  old  reservation  and  commence  imprqvements  on  the  river, 
where  the  Indians  lived,  and  where  the  land,  though  somewhat  difficult  to 
clear,  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  which  lay 
against  the  old  reservation.  I  think  the  sub-agent  in  charge  is  doing  the 
best  he  can  to  improve  the  new  reservation,  but  it  is  manifest  from  his  re- 
port that  the  process  is  slow  and  the  task  laborious.  As  soon  as  suitable 
preparations  can  be  made  for  a  school  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  appointing  a 
teacher,  but  at  present  I  doubt  whether  money  can  be  applied  to  school 
purposes  there  to  advantage.  It  is  my  purpose  to  provide  lumber  to  the 
extent  of  the  means  at  my  disposal,  and  to  encourage  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  agency.  I  think  that  as  soon  as 
sufficient  land  can  be  cleared  to  make  the  business  of  farming  an  object, 
the  Indians  can  be  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  it.  In  laying  before  you 
the  report  of  Agent  Webster  and  his  employes,  I  am  forced  to  express  re- 
gret that  so  much  expensive  outlay  upon  that  agency,  especially  in  the  ap- 
pliances for  education,  should  be  fruitful  of  so  small  results.  The  school-house 
upon  this  reservation  is  both  capacious  and  tasteful,  reflecting  much  credit 
upon  the  architectural  taste  of  the  agent,  or  whoever  else  projected  it;  it  is 
a  building  that  would  be  creditable  to  a  New  England  shiretown,  where  two 
hundred  children  required  school  privileges;  and  yet  the  report  shows  but 
little  done  in  the  way  of  gathering  into  it  the  Indian  children  for  instruction. 
I  hope  that  in  future,  since  the  preparations  are  so  ample,  and  since  a  teacher 
is  maintained  by  the  government,  more  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  practical 
instruction  among  the  Indians  and  their  children.  I  lay  the  report  before 
you,  with  all  its  suggestions  and  recommendations,  forbearing  further  com- 
ment. 

The  report  of  Agent  Elder  relative  to  the  Puyallups,  Nisqually,  Squaksin, 
and  Chehalis  reservations,  will  be  found  full  and  explicit  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  there.  It  is  lamentabrle  that  no  schools  of  any  sort  are 
in  existence  for  the  children  under  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Creek.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  manual  labor-boarding  school,  upon  a  plan  sufficiently  ample  to  ac- 
commodate the  children  of  these  tribes  and  those  upon  the  Chehalis  river,  is 
manifest  to  every  observer,  and  I  cannot  discharge  my  duty  here  without 
urging  it  upon  the  consideration  of  the  department.  The  Indians  on  the 
Chehalis,  now  estimated  at  600  in  number,  are  parties  to  no  trealyy  but  have 
quite  generally  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  land  and  tbe 
growing  of  stock;  they  have  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  land  in  the 
country,  and  with  reasonable  encouragement  will  in  a  few  years  be  indepen- 
dent. Mr  Hubbard,  the  farmer  in  charge,  is  economizing  their  business,  and 
his  statement,  accompanying  Agent  Elder's  report,  will  show  the  wants  of  the 
reservation  and  the  results  of  his  labors.  I  desire  to  call  especial  attention 
to  the  statement  of  George  A.  Paige,  esq.,  now  in  charge  at  Fort  Colville, 
from  which  the  interesting  character  of  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  the  necessity  of  more  elaborate  appointments  for  their  encourage- 
ment, instruction,  and  protection,  will  be  manifest.  The  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment among  these  Indians  have  heretofore  been  administered  by  the 
military  officer  in  charge  at  Fort  Colville;  but  deeming  the  service  thero 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  under  the 
title  of  farmer  in  charge,  and  being  desirous  to  learn  more  definitely  of  the 
number,  character,  and  condition  of  the  Indians  there,  I  appointed  Mr.  Paige, 
who  is  a  man  of  long  experience  in  the  Indian  service,  and  who  understands 
well  the  Indian  character,  to  take  charge  there,  to  investigate  the  state  of 
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things,  and  report    And  I  take  pleasure  in  inclading  his  among  the  other  - 
reports  herewith  communicated. 

The  state  of  affairs  among  the  Takama  Indians  is  of  a  very  flattering  char- 
acter, as  the  report  of  the  agent  and  employes  there  abundantly  show. 

The  reservation  belonging  to  these  Indians  has  some  advantages  over 
other  reservations;  the  situation  is  remote  from  business  centres,  and  away 
from  many  corrupting  inflnences  which  are  more  proximate  to  other  reserva- 
tions. And  what  is  best  of  all,  the  agents  and  all  the  employes  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  a  high  motive  to  accomplish  the  good  of  the  Indians.  I  believe 
they  are  religiously  and  honestly  seeking  the  improvement  of  the  race  in 
knowledge,  in  morals,  in  Christian  faith»  and  in  all  the  arts  of  good  living; 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  same  spirit  continues  to  animate  and  actuate  the 
service  there,  that  it  will  never  be  said  of  the  Yakama  nation  that  they  are 
doomed  to  extermination,  or  that  efforts  for  their  elevation  to  the  immunities 
of  Christian  civilization  are  unavailing. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  humble  servant, 

W.  H.  WATERMAN 
Superintendent  Indian  4ffoir9^  W,  T. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLKY, 

G(m!m»si(mer  (f  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C 


No.  2. 

TuLALip,  W.  T.  August  1,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  you  my  annual  report  for  1866, 
and  such  other  reports  of  employes  as  I  deem  of  interest.  The  Indians  during 
the  past  year  have  been  peaceable  towards  the  whites;  nothing  has  occurred 
to  disturb  the  harmony  among  the  whites  and  Indians,  except  some  few 
murders  on  both  sides.  During  last  fall  the  Indians  murdered  Mr.  Castro  and 
wife,  and  another  man  near  Seattle.  The  guilty  parties  were  killed  at  the 
time  by  a  friendly  Indian.  These  murders  were  brought  on  by  the  parties 
themselves  furnishing  the  Indians  with  whiskey.  Murders  have  been  com- 
mitted on  the  Indians  by  white  men,  both  cold-blooded  and  cowardly,  and  in 
no  instance  with  sufScient  reason.  The  courts  have  been  appealed  to  for 
redress,  but  I  believe  in  no  instance  has  any  redress  been  given.  In  some 
instances  the  grand  jury  have  failed  to  find  a  bill,  and  in  others  a  petit  jury 
could  not  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  the 
Indians.  Nearly  all  of  the  difficulties  grow  out  of  giving  the  Indians  whis- 
key, or  white  men  cohabiting  with  their  women,  of  which  class  there  is  a  large 
number. 

The  Indians  are  fast  being  depleted  in  numbers  by  sickness.  They  show 
more  disposition  than  formerly  to  live  on  their  reservations  and  cultivate  the 
soil.  The  reservation  at  Fort  Madison  and  the  Swidamish  :  nothing  has  been 
done  on  them  by  the  government  during  the  past  year.  The  Indians  have 
planted  a  small  amount  of  potatoes.  The  Indians  on  the  two  reservations 
should  have  an  employ^  with  them  to  instruct  them  in  farming,  &c.  There 
can  be  no  property  accumulated  on  these  reservations  without  an  employ^ 
on  them  to  look  after  the  property.  This  complaint  has  been  so  often  re- 
peated that  I  despair  of  procuring  for  these  Indians  what  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to.  A  portion  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Fort  Madison  reserva- 
tion now  live  on  Black  river,  which  was  their  place  of  residence  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  the  treaty.  These  Indians  desire  a  reservation  at  this  point, 
but  under  the  treaty  there  is  no  provision  to  that  effect;  but  in  justice  to 
these  Indians  they  should  be  paid  for  their  improvements,  which  would  satisfy 
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them.    This  is  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  in  their  case  it  shoald 
be  complied  with. 

For  iDformation  in  relation  to  the  Luinmi  reservation  I  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Finkbouer,  the  assistant  farmer. 

These  Indians  are  doing  very  well  ;  they  provide  good  clothing  and  make 
their  houses  on  the  reservation,  and  are  happy  and  contented. 

The  reservation  at  Tulalip  :  some  new  land  has  been  cleared  during  the 
year;  ninety  thousand  feet  of  lumber  has  been  manufactured  at  the  mill; 
twenty-five  houses  have  been  built  by  the  Indians,  and  some  two  thousand 
bushels  of  pota^es  will  be  raised  the  present  season.  The  Indians  have 
cleared  some  new  land,  and  they  show  quite  a  disposition  to  live  on  their 
reservation  and  make  themselves  a  home.  The  land  has  to  be  cleared,  and 
their  progress  is  slow,  owing  to  their  lazy  habits.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  ci  timber  on  this  reservation  fit  for  saw-logs,  that  should  be  sold,  and 
the  money  expended  in  clearing  land  for  the  Indians. 

For  information  in  relation  to  the  school,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
Father  Chirouse.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  school  west  of  the  Cascade 
mountains  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  Indians.  The  government  appropriates 
money  enough,  if  it  was  all  expended  at  one  point.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem there  is  not  enough  expended  at  any  one  point  to  accomplish  what 
might  be  done  weie  there  but  one  school.  Father  Chirouse  is  in  every 
respect  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  large  school.  His  teaching  has  been  - 
productive  of  much  good  among  the  Indians,  and  were  the  school  funds  all 
expended  at  this  point,  the  Indians  from  different  parts  of  the  Sound  would 
readily  send  their  children  here,  and  it  would  be  better  to  separate  them 
from  their  parents.  When  they  have  been  in  school  a  sufficient  time,  let 
them  be  married  off  and  settled  on  the  reservation.  The  school  funds  all 
expended  at  one  point  would  be  ample  to  give  the  school  a  good  start,  and 
assist  the  scholars  as  they  are  married  off.  Some  change  of  this  kind  seems 
to  me  indispensable  to  their  improvement. 

The  annuity  funds  should  in  no  case  be  expended  in  any  other  way  than 
to  buy  tools,  building  material,  clearing  lands,  and  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 
The  Indians  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  such  a  disposition  of  the  funds.  The 
expending  the  funds  as  heretofore  is  productive  of  more  evil  than  good. 
The  reservation  should  be  surveyed,  and  the  boundaries  definitely  marked, 
so  that  an  agent  could  determine  what  land  is  included  in  the  reservation, 
and  prevent  intrusion  by  the  whites.  The  land  claims  of  private  citizens 
included  within  the  reservation  in  my  district  should  be  paid  for  at 
once.  Some  of  them  are  of  long  standing,  and  in  justice  to  the  parties 
should  be  speedily  adjusted. 

Much  more  might  have-^  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvement* 
on  the  reservation,  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  depreciation  in  legal-tender 
notes. 

A  miller  should  be  provided  to  run  the  mill  at  this  place,  with  a  salary  of 
not  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  mill  could  saw  more 
lumber  than  heretofore  if  sufficient  means  were  provided  to  keep  it  running. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  report  all  the  obligations  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment settled  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1865,  owing  to  the  funds  for  incidental 
expenses  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1864  having  been  retained  by 
the  department.  In  those  two  quarters  there  are  vouchers  yet  unpaid. 
When  we  are  to  be  in  receipt  of  those  funds  I  have  no  information. 

In  retiring  from  the  Indian  department,  permit  me  to  recommend  for  ap- 
pointment Mr.  C.  C.  Finkbouer,  assistant  farmer  at  Lummi  reserve.  He  is 
a  man  of  integrity,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  not  objection- 
able on  account  of  being  a  recent  arrival  in  the  Territory. 
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The  Indians  are  gettinf^  anxious  about  their  annuity  funds ;  they  have 
waited  faithfully  for  a  long  time,  with  the  hope  of  soon  receiving  some 
benefit  from  this  expeOditure. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  HOWE, 
Indian  Agent,  Washington  Territory, 
W.  H.  Waterman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Olympia,  W,  T. 


No.   3. 


LuMMi  Reservation,  W.  T.,  July  31,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  headquarters  this  ray  third  an- 
nual report.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  friendly  relations  continue 
to  exist  between  the  Indians  and  whites,  and  also  between  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians.  Notwithstanding  persistent  efforts  were  made  by  disloyal 
and  dishonest  white  men  to  create  disaffection  among  the  Indians  during 
this  rebellion,  the  Indians  have  remained  true  and  loyal  to  the  government. 
The  Indians  are  gradually  improving  ih  the  arts  of  civilization,  temperance 
and  religion.  They  are  also  forsaking  most  of  their  ancient  and  barbarous 
habits,  and  are  adopting  those  of  the  whites  ;  but  to  bring  all  this  about  it 
requires  the  incessant  toil  and  labor  of  the  person  in  charge.  What  you  tell 
an  Indian  to-day  he  will  forget  to-morrow.  I  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  any  suggestions  to  you  in  this  report.  You  know  our  wants  as  well 
and  better  than  I  am  able  to  tell  you.  Permit  me,  however,  to  mention  the 
necessity  of  more  lumber  for  this  reservation.  I  think  good  and  substantial 
houses  are  more  conducive  to  civilization  and  good  government  among 
Indians  than  any  other  class  of  property  the  government  could  give  them. 
It  also  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  on  the  reservation,  and  throws  around 
them  that  talisman  which  is  so  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  at 
home.  Enclosed  please  find  a  list  of  labor  performed  since  my  last  annual 
report.  We  expect,  however,  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  this  fail  and  winter, 
such  as  opening  roads,  and  building,  &c. 

We  built  seven  good  substantial  houses  with  shingle  roofs,  chimneys, 
&c.,  cleared  off  about  thirty  acres  of  new  land,  and  planted  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  in  potatoes  and  vegetables.  We  will  cut  and  put  up 
about  thirty  tons  of  hay,  repairing  fences,  moving  buildings,  and  looking  after 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Indians  ;  also,  made  fifty  thousand  shingles.  We 
are  making  improvements  of  a  permanent  and  substantial  character. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  approximate  anything  near  the  amount  of 
labor  performed  on  the  reservation  within  the  last  year. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thanking  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge,  for  the  very  generous  and  liberal  manner  you  have  fur- 
nished this  reservation  with  lumber,  building  material,  agricultural'imple- 
ments,  cattle,  horses  and  wagon.  Notwithstanding  our  depreciated  cur- 
rency, my  Indians  have  received  more  than  they  could  expect. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  0.  FINKBOUER, 
Assistant  Farmer  Lummi  Reservation. 

S.  D.  Howe,  Indian  Agent,  TalaJtip,  W.  T. 
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No.  4. 

TuLALiP  Indian  Reservation. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  tlie  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  T have 
respectfully  to  submit  tho  following  report  of  the  Indian  school  under  my 
charge  upon  this  reservation  for  the  past  year  : 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  at  one  time.  When  provisions  were  abundant,  I  had  thirty-seven 
boys;  one  of  them  died  last  spring,  and  nine  left  the  school  during  the  year, 
when  the  supplies  became  so  limited  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  to  each 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  food. 

The  scholars  who  thus  left  were  the  children  of  infidel  pa»-ents,  and  gave 
as  their  reason  for  leaving,  that  they  were  tired  of  the  manual  labor  re- 
quired of  them  in  cultivating  the  ground  without  the  aid  of  the  proper  ordi- 
nary implements  of  husbandry,  such  as  cattle,  plough,  &c.,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  food  being  too  severe  for  them.  They  also  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  their  schoolmates  who  had  persevered,  and  who,  during  their  at- 
tendance at  school,  had  toiled  hard  in  clearing  the  dense  wilderness  in  order 
to  render  the  land  fit  for  cultivation,  had  received  no  reward  for  their 
labor,  and  upon  leaving  the  school  had  failed  to  receive  from  the  depart- 
ment any  assistance  to  start  them  on  in  a  life  of  honesty  and  industry,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  found  that  their  friends  who  had  never  been  to  school,  hav- 
ing made  some  money  among  the  whites,  are  now  comparatively  better  off, 
in  a  temporal  point  of  of  view,  than  those  who  have  been  regular  attend- 
ants at  school. 

I  regret  to  say  that  these  statements  are  not  without  foundation;  and  I 
here  beg  leave  to  add,  that  unless  your  efforts  (to  procure  those  Indian 
children  a  sufficient  supply  of  comfortable  clothing,  and  the  provisions 
they  cannot  yet  succeed  in  raising,  and  also  the  necessary  implements  of 
husbandry  and  tools)  meet  with  more  success  than  heretofore,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  remain  at  school,  or  fix  their  homes  on  the  reservation.  As 
it  is  at  present,  there  is  nothing  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  at- 
tendance at  school,  or  to  attach  them  to  the  reservation  hereafter.  They 
are  obliged  to  labor  on  an  average  eight  hours  a  day,  in  fishing,  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  land  attached  to  the  school,  thus  leaving  them  very  little 
time  for  study,  and  the  labor  ten-fold  more  burdensome  for  want  of  a  farmer 
or  the  necessary  implements  of  husbandry.  Therefore,  in  order  to  attach 
them  to  the  school  and  the  reservation,  they  should  have  some  assurance 
made  them  that  upon  leaving  school  they  will  receive  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing for  themselves  comfortable  homes  on  the  reservation. 

Having  now  eighteen  years'  experience  of  the  character  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  Indians  of  this  Territory,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  to  assert 
that,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  religion  and  the  fear  of  God,  neither 
honesty  nor  civilization  can  ever  be  achieved  among  them,  or,  in  fact,  among 
any  other  people;  and  being  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Sound,  I  find  that  it  is  only  the  children  of  good  Christian  parents  who  can 
be  retained  at  school.  My  first  object  is  to  teach  the  adults,  and  then  the 
children,  their  duties  towards  God  and  man;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the 
number  of  our  neophytes  are  daily  augmenting,  even  among  those  of  the 
wildest  bands.  Secondly,  I  teach  them  how  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood, 
by  endeavoring  to  make  them  feel  a  loye  for  labor,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have.been  somewhat  successful,  as  the  progress  of  my  pupils  for  the  past 
year  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  courage  and  willingness.  Every  visitor, 
seeing  what  they  have  done  on  their  new  place,  so  densely  wooded,  cannot 
avoid  expressing  their  surprise  when  told  it  is  the  work  of  Indian  boys, 
poorly  fed,  and  half  clothed. 
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Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  daily  taught,  but  from  the 
fact  of  my  pupils  having  to  devote  nearly  all  their  time  to  manual  labor, 
they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  their  studies  the  past  year  Nevcr- 
tbelcsa  their  moral  improvement  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
it  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  visited  our  school,  and  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  pupils,  that  they  could  even  now,  at  this  early  stag^, 
emulate  with  many  of  their  white  neighbors  in  sound  knowledge  of  religion 
and  other  branches  of  education. 

Every  year  there  are  several  applications  made  to  me  by  citizens  for  some 
of  my  pupils  to  act  as  servants.  In  some  few  cases  I  have  allowed  them  to 
go,  but  I  regret  that  I  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  them  longer  at  school, 
and  I  am  now  left  totally  without  the  means  of  keeping  them,  or  fixing  for 
them  a  permanent  home  on  the  reservation;  and  I  regret  their  morality  is 
not  by  any  means  improved  by  their  communication  with  the  whites,  and 
still  less  by  their  intercourse  with  other  Indians. 

At  the  request  of  many  Indians  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  coming 
regularly  to  the  mission,  I  allowed  the  Rev.  Father  Grandidier  to  go  in  my 
stead  and  visit  them  during  the  month  of  May  last,  and  the  Almighty  God 
blessing  his  apostolic  labors,  his  visit  has  had  the  desired  effect.  Many  of 
the  Indians  were  drawn  towards  the  right  path,  and  have  since  made  appli- 
cation to  have  their  children  admitted  into  our  school. 

The  man  whom  you  employed  began  to  plough  here  on  the  24th  of  May, 
and  as  the  time  was  urgent,  my  pupils  suspended  their  studies  for  some  time, 
daring  which  they  cleared,  fenced,  and  planted  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
at  the  place  known  as  "  Old  French  Peters." 

When  the  boys  observed  the  man  with  oxen  and  plough  coming  to  their 
assistance  for  the  first  time  their  joy  was  beyond  bound,  all  expressing  their 
delight  in  joyous  acclamations,  and  went  to  work  with  a  new  ardor,  which 
still  continues.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  had  not  been  completed 
at  an  earlier  date. 

At  Priest  Point,  and  at  our  new  place,  our  pupils  planted  upwards  of  forty 
bushels  of  potatoes,  sowed  one  bushel  of  wheat,  three  of  oats,  somC  barley 
and  peas,  about  half  an  acre  of  turnips  and  carrots,  and  many  other  garden 
seeds.  The  first  planting  looks  very  well;  but  the  last,  whicli  was  more  ex- 
tensive, having  been  destroyed  by  insects,  I  doubt  that  our  pupils  will  have 
enough  of  vegetables  for  their  ow*n  use;  and  even  if  they  had,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  look  to  the  department  for  a  supply  of  clothing,  flour,  and  mo- 
lasses. 

1  must  again  request  the  department  to  furnish  a  seine  for  the  boys,  which 
has  been  so  long  promised  and  so  much  needed. 

As  many  of  my  pupils  are  now  able  to  plough  and  drive  cattle,  I  desire 
very  much  to  see  them  provided  with  a  good  plough,  a  strong  wagon,  and 
two  3'okes  at  least  of  strong  and  gentle  oxen,  for  their  own  special  use. 
These  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  aid  and  sustain  them  in  their  ardor 
in  working. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  our  school  be  furnished  with  some  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  cows,  swine,  and  poultry,  and  that  stables  and  out- 
houses be  erected  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  facilitate  our  further  advance- 
ment. 

I  must  here  beg  leave  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  two  swine  lately 
sent  as  the  first  instalment  to  those  required. 

As  our  pupils  afe  the  oflspring  of  the  wildest  and  most  indolent  Indians 
of  the  Territory,  we  cannot  expect  to  perfect  them  otherwise  than  by  de- 
grees. In  order,  however,  to  obtain  the  desired  result  of  educating  these 
children  bf  nature,  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  zeal,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance, seconded  by  continued  support  from  government.     It  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  character  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  end.  It  will  not  do  to  teaze  or  exasperate  them  too  much  in 
requiring  of  them  a  great  quantity  of  hard  labor,  particularly  as  they  arc 
not  furnished  with  the  necessary  means  of  performing  it.  The  practical  ex- 
ample of  the  teacher  has  considerably  more  influence  over  them  than  words. 
I  have  therefore  endeavored,  since  I  got  the  school  under  my  charge,  to  work 
with  them  through  all  their  labors,  and  by  this  means  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  sweetening  their  toil. 

By  this  daily  application  to  labor  the  health  of  my  pupils  is  fast  improving, 
but  not  so  with  me.  My  health  is  going  down  with  the  days  of  ray  youth, 
yet  I  still  hope  that  our  just  and  charitable  government  will  kindly  render 
me  the  necessary  assistance  to  carry  out  the  work  begun  amid  so  Qiany  hard- 
ships and  self-sacrifices. 

I  have  here  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  furnishing  the  school  with  a  medi- 
cine chest,  containing  such  simple  remedies  as  the  diseases  of  the  pupils  may 
require.  I  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  furnish  my  pupils,  and  also  the 
Indians  of  the  mission,  with  medicine  at  my  own  expense,  and  my  prescrip- 
tions being  attended  with  great  success,  they  will,  of  course,  expect  medi- 
cine from  me  as  long  as  I  remain  among  them. 

In  relation  to  the  girls,  notwithstanding  my  earnest  and  repeated  peti- 
tions, I  have  not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  means  to  have  them 
separated  and  away  from  their  parents,  who  often  prostitute  them  before  the 
age  of  puberty. 

May  we  still  hope  to  see  upon  the  reservation  the  Sisters  of  Charity  so 
often  promised  to  the  Indians,  so  long  expected,  and  so  much  needed  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  the  Indian  and  half-breed  feminine  sex  of  the  Sound.  You 
arc  aware  that  a  building  has  been  erected  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
government,  and  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  still  re- 
mains unfinished,  yet  a  small  additional  expenditure  would  render  it  suitable 
for  immediate  possession. 

I  am  informed  by  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  Washington  Territory  that 
the  sisters  are  in  readiness  to  leave  for  the  reservation  at  any  moment  they 
are  summoned,  and  their  services  will  be  rendered  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
The  good  that  would  accrue  from  their  presence  among  the  Indians  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  and  I  trust  that  the  department  will  have  them  estab- 
lished on  the  reservation  at  an  early  date,  and  without  further  delay,  as  the 
case  is  very  urgent. . 

The  Rev.  Father  Grandidicr,  after  eleven  months*  unremitting  attention 
and  assiduity,  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  assistant  teacher  of  the  Tu- 
lalip  Indian  school,  in  favor  of  B.  E.  B.  Macstay,  whom  you  had  the  kindness 
to  appoint  in  his  stead,  and  who  has  been  employed  as  teacher  for  the  last 
five  years  in  America,  Ireland,  and  England.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  will  enable  our  Indian  children  to  acquire  a  more  cor- 
rect American  accent  and  pronunciation,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  see 
here  a  proof  of  the  desire  we  have  in  placing  our  school  on  such  good  and 
solid  footing,  so  as  to  accomplish,  in  every  respect,  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  CfllROUSE,  O.  W,  T. 

S.  D.  Howe,  Esq., 

Indian  Agents  Tulalip  JReserua/ion,  Washington  Territory, 
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No.  5. 

Office  Puyallup  Agexcy, 
Olympia,  Washington  Territory ^  September  6,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes  under  my  charge  as  Indian  agent : 

I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  decided  improvement  in  their  condition 
within  the  last  year.  A  great  many  of  them  are  becoming  industrious  and 
practical  farmers.  When  I  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  and  assigned  to 
this  agency  by  your  predecessor,  they  were  not  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
They  had  very  little  to  work  with  in  the  way  of  farming  implements,  not- 
withstanding  the  government  had  made  ample  provision  for  all  these  things, 
and  no  doubt  they  had  been  furnished.  But  the  employes  who  were  placed 
upon  the  reservation  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  locating  them  upon  reserva- 
tions. They  seemed  to  think  and  it  was  tbe  universal  opinion  as  far  as  I 
conid  learn,  that  the  reservations  were  so  many  asylums  for  the  lazy  and  in- 
dolent men  who  happened  to  be  the  favorites  of  the  part^'  in  power,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  tbe  Indian  department  was  to  be  used  as  a  political 
stepping-stone  to  some  demagogue  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  Hence  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  employes  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  the  various  pursuits 
contemplated  by  the  government.  I  have  been  accosted  time  and  again  by 
persons  asking  a  situation  on  some  one  of  my  reservations,  saying,  "  I  am 
not  very  able  to  work,  and  would  like  to  have  a  place  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment," as  ihough  the  Indian  department  was  a  refuge  for  the  lazy,  the  drunken, 
and  the  vicious. 

But,  sir,  such  men  are  given  to  understand  that  the  government  baa  a 
higher  purpose  in  view,  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  race  to  civilization  and 
religion,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  select  men  who  will  be  diligent  in  in- 
structing them  in  all  those  elements  that  tend  to  that  desirable  object. 

My  experience  in  the  management  of  Indians  in  order  to  the  improvement 
of  their  condition  is,  that  the  less  intercourse  they  have  with  the  whites  out- 
side of  the  Indian  service  the  better;  and  in  order  that  I  may  the  better 
accomplish  my  purpose  in  carrying  out  my  views  and  the  instructions  of  the 
department,  I  have  instructed  the  employes  to  suffer  no  person  of  vicious 
habits  to  come  upon  the  reservations  except  to  accomplish  some  legitimate 
business,  and  then  leave. 

The  four  tribes  under  my  charge  are  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condition 
than  ever  before,  particularly  tbe  Puyallups  and  Chehalis.  You  will  see 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Billings,  assistant  farmer  in  charge  of  the  Puyallups, 
a  copy  of  which  will  accompany  this  report,  that  they  have  received  for  pro- 
duce sold  and  labor  done  for  whites  putside  the  sum  of  $6,215.  I  have  not 
yet  received  reports  from  any  of  the  other  reservations  except  the  Chehalis, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  The  crop  upon  this  reservation 
has  been  harvested  ^d  secured  from  the  rains  some  time  since,  which  is 
what  few  farmers  in  the  country  can  say  of  their  crops.  I  have,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Indians  all  to  work,  instructed  the  employ^  to  inform  them  that  un- 
less they  work  they  will  not  have  any  share  in  the  crop ;  and  not  only  to  teach 
hem  so,  but  to  enforce  the  rule.  We  have  yet  some  difficulty  in  our  endea- 
vors to  overcome  those  old  habits  and  practices  which,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, still  linger  among  them :  I  allude  to  polygamy,  the  flattening  the  heads 
of  their  children,  necromancy  in  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the  murder  of 
the  necromancer  in  case  of  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  They  have 
murdered  two  of  their  doctors  since  I  have  been  in  charge,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  murder  the  third;  but  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  alarming  them 
to  such  a  degree  that.they  will  not  again  comijjit  the  act.    Some  few  weeks 
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ago  some  of  the  NisqualHcs  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  reverse 
my  decision  in  regard  to  their  right  to  kill  their  doctors  ;  they  said  one  of 
their  doctors  had  caused  the  death  of  one  of  their  best  women,  and  they 
thought  he  ought  to  die;  but  I  told  them  emphatically  that  if  they  killed 
him  every  one  engaged  in  it  should  be  hun^ — so  the  doctor  has  not  been 
killed.  Occasionally  a  case  occurs,  where  the  parties  have  been  drinking,^ 
that  an  Indian  gets  killed.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  Chehalis 
river,  several  miles  above  the  reservation,  about  a  month  and  a  half  since. 
Au  Indian,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  made  an  attack  on  his  father-in-law, 
who  stabbed  the  young  man  in  the  abdomen,  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few 
days;  surgical  aid  was  secured,  but  he  could  not  be  saved.  A  very  short 
time  afterwards  a  friend  of  the  young  Indian  killed  the  old  man.  The  only 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  those  tragedies,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  make  an  example 
of  the  offenders  by  a  prosecution  in  a  criminal  court.  If  this  was  done,  and 
a  conviction  of  the  criminal,  there  would  be  no  more  cases  of  murder  among 
thcDi.  I  have  given  them  to  understand  that  such  will  be  the  proceedings 
hereafter.    I  think  it  will  have  its  eflfect: 

This  is  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Medicine  Creek  treaty,  and  very  little, 
considering  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  government,  has  been 
accomplished.  In  that  length  of  time  the  Indians,  under  the  care  of  good, 
honest,  religious,  and  practical  men,  would  have  been  far  advanced  in  civili* 
zation;  but,  unfortunately  for  them  and  the  government,  no  interest  has 
been  taken  in  their  welfare.  The  pay  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  the  great 
desideratum.  Their  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  in  eleven  years 
ought  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  what  it  is.  Nine  years  more,  and  the 
treaty  of  Medicine  Creek  will  have  expired,  and  almost  all  that  the  govern- 
ment contemplated  in  reference  to  these  tribes  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
The  object  of  the  government,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  prepare  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves  when  the  twenty  years  shall  have  been  fufilled.  -In  order, 
therefore,  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  farmer  must  give  them  a  practical 
idea  of  agriculture;  the  carpenter  must  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  building 
houses,  &c.;  the  blacksmith  must  learn  them  the  use  of  his  tools,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  repair  or  make  their  own  ploughs,  hoes,  axes,  &c. 
The  employes  upon  the  reservations  at  the  present  time  fully  understand 
their  duties  to  the  government  and  the  Indians,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
faithfully  discharge  them.  None  of  my  predecessors  have  ever  given  in- 
structions to  the  carpenter  or  blacksmith  to  take  an  apprentice.  There  are 
a  number  of  boya,  some  of  whom  are  half-breeds,  who  ought  to  be  at  trades, 
and  it  is  my  purpose,  so  soon  as  I  can  make  proper  arrangements  for  their 
board  and  lodging,  to  have  them  learning  carpentering  and  blacksmithing. 
I  have  one  already  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  he  is  making  great 
proficiency.  Our  school,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wylie,  who  was 
employed  as  teacher,  and  for  waut  of  a  house,  and  the  means  to  prepare  one, 
has  been  suspended  for  the  present.  Accompanying  this  report  I  transmit 
the  report  of  C.  H.  Spinning,  the  physician,  which  will  furnish  you  with  all 
the  information  necessary  as  to  the  diseases  among  the  Indians  and  their 
treatment,  with  some  important  suggestions.  I  would  respectfully  call 
yotir  attention  to  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  government  found  in  the 
10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Creek:  "The  expenses  of  the  said 
school,  shops,  employes,  and  medical  attendance,  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
United  States,  and  not  deducted  from  the  annuities.'' 

Now,  sir,  for  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  there  has  been  a  deficiei}cy  in 
the  incidental  fund  for  this  servicci  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
expenses  which  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  school,  and  supply  the  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  with  material  to  carry  on  their  work  without  using  other 
funds. 
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And  fnrthermorc,  in  tho  remittance  for  the  1st  and  2d  quarters  1865,  there 
was  a  deficit  in  the  employes'  fund  and  fand  for  beneficial  objects,  amount- 
ing to  ninety  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which  should  be  forwarded.  If  the  in- 
cidental funds  ft)r  the  Ist  and  2d  quarters  1864  had  been  remitted,  as  they 
should  have  been,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  intrenching  upon 
pther  funds. 

I  believe,  sir,  I  have  called  your  attention  to  all  the  points  of  importance 
necessary  for  you  to  consider  at  the  present  time. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  ELDER, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent,  Washington  Territory, 
lion.  W.  U.  Watkritan, 

SupU  Indian  JJain^  Olympia,  Washington  Territory. 
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PuYALLUP  Reservation,  June  30,  -1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1865. 

Tho  whole  number  of  Indians  receiving  medical  treatment  during  the  year 
was  180.  Of  that  number,  but  one  died  while  under  my  treatment.  There 
were  other  deaths  among  those  who  were  sick,  that  were  induced  to  abandon 
my  treatment  and  adopt  that  of  their  own  doctors.  The  demand  for  medicine 
is  yearly  on  the  increase;  not  that  they  are  becoming  more  sickly,  but  they 
are  giving  up  their  old  ideas  of  necromancy,  and  adopting  the  more  sensible 
practice  of  the  whites.  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  my  own  observation,  that 
disease  itf  on  the  decrease  among  them.  Those  under  my  charge  are  becom- 
ing more  industrious,  more  cleanly»  and  more  temperate,  and  consequently 
more  healthy.  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  all  subordinates  be 
instructed  to  prevent  polygamy  among  the  different  tribes  over  which  they 
are  placed  as  employds.  Aside  from  moral  considerations,  the  great  advan- 
tage in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  would  amply  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble 
of  enforcing  the  order,  were  it  given.  I  would  also  recommend  that  a  fine 
be  imposed,  or  a  penalty  be  inflicted,  upon  all  those  Indians  who  attempt  to 
cure  the  sick  by  incantation.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  inducing 
convalescent  patients  to  adopt  their  mode  of  treatment,  thereby  causing  re- 
lapse and  death.  Were  the  sick  Indians  called  to  one  point,  either  with  or 
without  hospital  accommodations,  they  could  be  much  more  successfully 
treated.  They  are  dispersed  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  that  it  is 
impossible  to  search  them  all  out,  and  in  their  isolation  render  the  same 
assistance  that. could  be  provided  were  they  all  on  one  reservation.  From 
my  observation  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  are  on  the  increase. 

The  foregoing  report  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  SPINNING,  Physician, 

A.  R.  Elder,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Olympia,  Washington  Ten^Uory, 


No.  5  B. 


Puyallup  Reservation,  W.  21,  June  80,  1865. 
Sir  :  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  annual  report: 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  there  have  been  raised  on  this  reserva- 
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tion  225  tons  of  hay,  of  which  Winsor  &  Laman  bought  (standing)  150 
tons;  cut  for  the  use  of  government  cattle  32  tons.  The  Indians  have 
raised  and  sold  for  their  own  benefit  2,000  pounds  of  timothy  seed,  at  *l 
cents  per  pound;  7|000  bushels  of  potatoes,  3,000  of  which  they  sold  at  the 
.  rate  of  75  cent«  per  bushel;  the  remaining  4,000  were  consumed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  used  for  seed,  and  feed  for  their  hogs;  wheat,  300  bushels;  oats, 
400  bushels;  peas,  500  bushels;  carrots,  beets,  and  turnips,  1,500  bushels. 

They  have  sold  beef-cattle  to  the  amount  of $500 

Hogs 200 

</hickens : . .         50 

Game  and  furs 400 

Pish 500 

Oash  received  for  work  done  for  whites 2,  000 

Timothy  seed ; 140 

Potatoes 2,  250 

Grass  to  Winsor  &  Laman 175 

Total  amount , 6,215 

The  Indians  have  a  fine  crop  growing  the  present  season,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  perfectly  contented.  I  can  see  a  great  improvement  in  them; 
they  are  advancing  towards  civilization  as  fast  as  can  be  expected.  The 
most  of  them  take  pride  in  imitating  the  white  settlers  of  the  country  in 
their  manner  of  living. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  BILLINGS,  Assiatant  Farmer. 

A.  R.  Elder,  Esq.,  U.  S,  Indian  Agent. 


No.  5  C. 

Chehalis  Reservation,  September  7, 1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  furnish  you  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Chehalis  Indians.  There 
are  at  least  six  hundred  of  these  Indians  now  living.  Of  this  number 
five  hundred  may,  perhaps,  be  found  at  different  points  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chehalis  and  Gray's  Harbor,  including  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles.  No  section  of  Washington  Territory  offers  greater  inducements 
to  eastern  men  than  that  of  the  Chehalis  valley.  The  Indians  understand 
this,  and  look  with  fearful  apprehension  to  the  future.  They  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  government  does  not  furnish  them  with  a  permanent  home  and 
annoities,  as  it  does  other  tribes.  They  say  they  were  always  friendly  to 
the  whites;  they  took  no  part  with  other  tribes  in  the  war  against  the 
whites;  therefore,  they  think  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  and  placed  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  tribes.  The  reservation  which  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  Chehalis  Indians,  and  of  which  I  now  have  charge  as  farmer, 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  'but  I  find  it  difficult  to  act  the  part  of  farmer, 
physician,  teacher  and  carpenter,  and  cannot  long  without  doing  injury  to 
the  cause.  This  reserve  needs  at  least  two  good  farmers  and  a  teacher.  I 
think  if  the  government  would  treat  with  these  Indians,  and  confirm  that 
which  has  been  already  done,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  soon  in  making  the 
Chehalis  reservation  the  most  civilized  and  prosperous  reservation  in  the 
Territory.  I  think  all  of  the  Upper  Chehalis  and  a  portion  of  the  Cowlitz  tribe 
can  be  induced  to  <!ome  here.  There  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  Cowlitz  tribe 
17  1 
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left.  Most  of  the  Gray's  Harbor  Indians  would  be  glad  to  come  herc^  pro- 
vided I  will  furnish  material  for  houses,  and  also  allow  them  to  visit  their  old 
fishing-ground  occasionally.  To-day  I  have  made  arrangements  to  receive 
a  few  of  their  number.  Those  of  the  Chehalis  Indians  at  Shoalwater  Bay 
ought  to  be  induced  to  come.  They  obtain  a  living  by  assisting  the  whites 
in  culling  oysters,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  just  whiskey  enough  to 
make  them  miserable.  The  Mount's  farm,  which  was  purchased  for  the  In- 
dians last  winter,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  theTerritory,  and  might, 
by  proper  management,  in  connexion  with  their  other  lands,  be  made  to  sup- 
port all  oTthe  Oowlitz.  Chehalis  and  Shoal  Water  Bay  Indians.  Much  needs 
to  be  done  here  to  make  this  reservation  an  independent  institution.  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  my  duty  here,  but  one  man  alone  on  a  reservation  can 
effect  but  little. 

Produce — hay,  30  tons;  oats,  350  bushels;  wheat,  400  bushels;  potatoes,^ 
450  bushels.     Horses  belonging  to  Indians  96;  cattle,  12. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  HUBBARD,  Farmer. 

A.  R.  Elder,  Esq.,  Indian  Agent,  W,  T. 


No.  6. 


.    Skokomish  Indian  Reservation, 

Washington  Terrilory,  July  20,  1865. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report :  I 
am  sorry  to  have  nothing  encouraging  to  report.  .  The  Indians  under  my 
charge  remain  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  my  predecessor  (Mr. 
Purdy)  last  reported.  As  a  general  thing  their  health  is  bad,  and  during 
the  past  year  many  of  them  have  died.  This  is  caused  in  a  great  measure, 
I  think,  by  the  use  of  bad  whiskey,  which  I  find  they  all  drink  whenever 
they  can  get  it. 

In  consequence  of  so  much  drunkenness  among  the  Indians — especially 
the  Sklallams — it*  was  thought  advisable  to  station  Mr.  Pettygrove  (one  of 
the  employes  on  this  reservation)  at  Port  Townsend,  whose  duty  it  is 
made  to  keep  an  eye  on  those  worthless  white  men  who  furnish  Indians- 
with  whiskey,  and  if  possible  have  them  arrested  and  punished. 

The  improvements  on  the  reservation  have  advanced  some  little  since 
last  report.  I  have  had  over  fifty  acres  of  land  slashed  and  burnt  off,  and  a 
part  of  it  sowed  down  in  timothy.  Two  frame  dwelling-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  an  orchard  of  four  acres  enclosed  and  set  with  over  six  hun- 
dred fruit  trees. 

So  far,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  induce  the  Sklallams,  and  other 
bands  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  to  reside  on  the  reservation. 
The  Skokomish  band,  all,  I  believe,  make  this  place  their  home,  and  seem  to 
be  well  satisfied,  and  take  quite  an  interest  in  the  improvements  going  on 
upon  the  reservation.  This  tribe  have  planted  on  the  reservation  for  three 
years,  but  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  cleared  lands  they  have  not  pro- 
duced much.  In  future  there  will  be  cleared  land  enough  for  all  that  will 
work.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  many  of  them  to  engage  in  farming  on 
a  more  extensive  scale,  and  perhaps  influence  some  of  the  Sklallams  to  come 
and  do  likewise. 

The  soil  on  this  reservation  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  timothy  and 
clover,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  fifty  acres  in  addition  to  that  already  ia 
cultivation  and  set  with  grass,  would  make  this  reservation  self-sustaining. 
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To  bring  about  this  desirable  end,  I  wonld  recommend  the  sale  of  the  tim- 
ber immediately  adjoining  the  Purdy  farm.  The  soil  where  this  timber 
stands  is  very  good,  and  after  the  timber  is  cat  and  hauled  off,  then  the 
land  coald  be  cleared  up  ready  for  sowing  in  grass,  with  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  timber,  which  would  add,  at  least,  fifty  acres  more 
to  the  reservation  farm,makiiig  an  improvement  that  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  timber  ever  will. 

I  am  not  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  growing  crop.  The  army  worm, 
I  think  from  present  appearance,  will  entirely  destroy  it.  For  particulars 
I  refer  you  to  the  farmer's  report,  which  is  herewith  attached.  I  also  re- 
spectfully refer  you  to  the  carpenter's  report,  which  you  will  also  find  here- 
with attached. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  T.  KNOX. 

United  Slates  Sub-Agent. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Waterman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  W.  T. 


No.  6  A. 


Skokomish  Indian  Reservation,  July  17,  1865. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual 
report  of  the  farming  department  of  this  reservation.  I  took  charge  here 
the  first  of  March,  1865,  and  on  taking  charge  the  weather  was  so  that  I 
could  not  begin  farming  till  about  the  first  of  April.  1  then  ploughed  and 
planted  about  four  acres  of  potatoes,  two  and  a  half  of  peas,  on  the  reserva- 
tion faiming  land.  I  then  assisted  the  Indians  in  ploughing  and  planting  po- 
tatoes, peas,  and  other  garden  vegetables  for  their  own  use.  Since  then  I 
have  been  repairing  fences,  hoeing  and  ploughing  potatoes,  and  such  other 
work  as  is  required  on  a  farm.  On  the  tenth  of  July  I  commenced  cutting  hay, 
which  is  very  good  this  season.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  army  worm  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  is  destroying  the  potatoes  and  peas,  and  I  fear  if 
it  does  not  abate  there  will  be  no  potatoes  raised  this  season.  I  think,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  I  have  had  in  getting  the  Indians  to  work  profitably, 
that  I  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  year,  and  I  think 
another  year  will  prove  still  better  than  this. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  FORD, 
Farmer,  Skokomish  Indian  Reservation. 

J.  T.  Knox,  Sub-Indian  Agent. 


No.  7. 

Yakama  Indian  Reservation,  July  22,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report : 

I  was  appointed  to  this  agency  in  June,  1864,  but  did  not  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  office  and  property  of  the  agency  until  the  first  of  October. 
When  I  took  possession  the  Indians  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
doings  of  the  former  agent.  They  had  been  employed  to  work,  and  vouchers 
to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  issued  to  them,  with  the 
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aBsurance  that  soon  money  would  be  received  and  payment  would  be  made- 
He  had  paid  a  large  portion  of  said  vouchers  with  annuity  goods  at  ex. 
travagant  prices.  He  had,  directly  and  indirectly,  influenced  them  to  sell 
their  vouchers  at  prices  differing  from  twenty  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
He  had  taken  their  goods  off  the  reservation  (as  the  Indians  believed)  and 
old  them  to  the  whites,  and  had  used  their  goods  in  clothing  himself  and, 
family.  This  breach  of  faith,  with  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
from  the  enemies  of  our  government,  made  it  diffcult  to  restore  confidence. 

Soon  after  I  took  possession  I  received  from  the  department  $1,321  38, 
which  was  still  due  the  Indians  on  old  claims.  This  was  immediately 
paid  out  to  them  on  dues  that  had  been  standing  from  one  to  five  years. 
This  payment  operated  like  a  charm  ;  it  revived  their  spirits,  checked 
their  iears,  and  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  induce  them  to  be  loyal  to 
the  government. 

This  reservation  is  well  located  for  the  peace,  purity,  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  Indian.  It  is  a  healthy  climate,  fine  grazing  country,  a  good 
outlet  to  the  mountains  for  hunting  purposes — remote  from  town  and  whiskey 
influences— containing  a  sufficiency  of  good  land  for  farming  purposes,  and 
fine  streams  of  water  abounding  with  the  best  salmon  in  the  world.  The 
buildings  at  the  agency  are  abundant  in  number,  and  are  suitable  for  the 
families,  shops,  schools,  church  and  storehouses. 

The  reservation  mills  are  in  good  repair,  and  are  capable  of  doing  the 
work  needed.  We  keep  but  one  miller,  who  is  capable  of  keeping  the  mills 
in  repair,  and,  with  the  aid  we  give  him  in  Indian  help,  can  do  all  the  work. 
This  is  a  saving  of  money  to  the  department,  and  helping  the  Indians  to 
work  and  means. 

The  reservation  farm  has  in  crops  about  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  thirty 
acres  of  oats,  two  of  peas,  four  of  potatoes,  four  of  corn,  one  of  turnips, 
and  half  an  acre  in  beets,  carrots,  onions,  and  garden  vegetables. 

The  crops  here  will  be  light,  in  consequence  of  the  drought.  The  fall  was 
dry,  the  winter  cold,  and  the  spring  and  summer  almost  wholly  without  rain. 

We  keep  but  one  farmer,  and  pay  and  hire  Indians  with  the  salary  of  the 
other.  H.  C.  Thompson,  our  former  superintendent  of  farming,  resigned  on 
account  of  poor  health  ;  as  yet  we  have  not  filled  his  place. 

THE  SCHOOL  FARK. 

This  farm  has  been  made  by  the  boys  of  the  Indian  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction. 

There  is  enclosed  about  eighty  acres  :  seventy-five  acres  have  been  put  in 
winter  wheat,  five  acres  in  spring  wheat,  one  acre  of  peas,  three  of  corn, 
and  two  in  beets,  carrots,  onions,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  needed  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  children  of  the  Indian  schools. 

THIS   FARM   HAS   SEEK   A   SUCCESS. 

The  past  year  we  raised  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat, 
with  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  sufficient  to  subsist  the  children. 

Here  the  boys  are  taught  to  farm,  and  the  benefit  of  good  cultivation. 
The  influence  of  this  example  affects  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

THE  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

William  Wright  is  superintendent  of  instruction  ;  Reverend  W.  C.  Chattin 
and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilbur  are  teachers.  Mr.  Chattin  confines  his  labors  to  the 
school-room  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  an  hour's  intermission.  Here 
the  children  are  taught  to  spell,  read,  write,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
They  have  made  commendable  improvement  in  their  studies. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  instructs  the  girls  in  knitting,  sewing,  catting,  and  making 
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their  dresses  and  the  clothes  for  the  hoys  ;  so  there  is  do  expense  outside  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  addition  to  the  above  work,  Mrs.  Wilbar 
teaches  the  Indian  women  to  knit,  spin,  sew,  cut  and  make  clothing  for 
themselves  and  families. 

Mrs.  Wright  has  charge  of  the  boarding  department,  and  in  patient,  con- 
tinuous well-doing  for  a  number  of  years  in  said  department  has  effected  a 
great  change  for  the  better. 

The  superintendent  of  instruction  takes  supervision  of  the  schools,  board- 
ing, clothing,  and  working  of  the  children  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm. 
He  has  been  teaching  the  larger  boys  of  the  schools  to  make  shoes  and  har- 
ness, and  their  improvement  in  these  branches  is  astonishing.  These  schools 
are  of  vital  importance  in  giving  stability  to  the  people,  and  hope  in  the 
future  to  the  rising  generation. 

THE   INDIAN   FARMS. 

Last  fall  they  put  in  about  two  hundred  acres  of  winter  wheat,  and  will 
reap  but  a  moderate  harvest  on  account  of  drought. 

They  have,  I  judge,  near  two  thousand  acres  fenced,  and  from  one  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  acres  in  crops.  We  broke  for  them  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  new  land  last  spring.  They  are  making  permanent  im- 
provements on  their  lands,  in  building  houses,  ditching,  fencing,  digging 
wells,  &c.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  every  part  of  the  reservation  in 
farming. 

THEIR  PROPENSrrV  TO  GAKBLE. 

They,  like  all  heathens,  (and  I  wish  I  could  confine  the  remark  alone  to 
the  heathen  proper,)  have  been  greatly  addicted  to  gambling.  This  vice 
has  diminished  the  past  year  more  than  one-half.  I  have  in  some  instances 
imprisoned  for  this  practice,  and  required  the  party  obtaining  property  or 
money  to  restore  it,  and  the  effect  has  been  universally  good. 

I  have  been  vigilant  in  arresting  Indians  that  have  stolen  from  the 
whites,  and  made  them  restore  two-fold,  and  spend  a  season,  as  convicts,  with 
a  ball  and  chain.  The  same  course  has  been  taken  in  arresting  whites  who 
have  been  stealing  from  the  Indians  or  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve  would  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  if  they 
were  not  pressed  upon  them  by  the  unprincipled  whites  ;  such  men  are 
passing  through  the  countrv,  stealing  horses,  robbing  and  murdering;  when 
there  is  the  least  show  ot  putting  it  upon  the  Indians,  he  is  made  their 
scapegoat,  while  they  pass  in  society  as  gentlemen. 

The  law  of  the  department  is  stringent,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
the  Indians,  but  should  be  more  so  if  possible.  Wheii  the  Indians  become 
intoxicated,  they  rob  them  of  their  property,  ravish  their  women,  and  con- 
tract a  debt  that  the  innocent  whites  must  pay  in  fear,  flight,  and  blood.  My 
observation  for  more  than  eighteen  years  in  this  country  bears  me  out  in 
saying  that  nine-tenths — and  I  verily  believe  ninety-nine  hundredths— of  all 
the  trouble,  expense  of  time,  treasure  and  blood,  is  traceable  to  the  wrongs 
above  alluded  to.  ' 

The  remedy  is  to  have  no  men  in  the  service,  either  as  agents  or  employes,  j 

who  in  any  degree  sympathise  with  such  men  or  practices.    Religion,  and  | 

its  practical  effects  upon  the  Indian,  are  as  marked  as  upon  the  whites.  | 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great  and  good  influence  affecting  I 

their  hearts  and  lives,  which  has  been  pleasing  tt)  the  good  and  happy , 

to  the  Indian  fairy.   About  eighty  have  professed  to  wake  up  from  the  night 

of  sin  to  Gospel  day  and  glorious  hopes  of  a  future  bliss.    This  change  has  , 

been  apparent  in  the  brotherly  feeling  exhibited  by  them  towards  the  whites 

and  their  own  people,  in  a  disposition  to  put  away  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  ! 
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in  an  eagerneBS  to  know  the  mind  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  that  they 
might  be  obedient  to  all  His  holy  commands.  Most  of  them  have  been 
married,  baptized,  and  received  as  probationists  into  the  church.  Forty  bad 
previously  joined  in  full  communion,  and  four  out  of  the  forty  had  been 
licensed  to  exhort  their  people  to  ''  flee  the  wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life."  Three  remained  faithful  in  their  calling,  and  God  has  taken 
the  fourth. 

We  preach  to  them  every  Sabbath,  and  have  from  one  to  six  hundred  in 
our  congregation.  They  have  their  prayer-meetings  during  the  week  in  the 
different  neighborhoods.  The  Voice  of  singing  is  heard  in  their  tabernacles, 
and  ardent  prayer,  that  opens  heaven  and  brings  a  blessing,  is  offered 
morning  and  evening;  the  good  on  earth,  and  in  heaven,  rejoicing  in  the 
change  wrought. 

In  a  report  I  made  some  months  since,  I  urged  the  importance  of  an 
appropriation  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  defray  expenses 
that  must  be  incurred  in  bringing  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation.  The 
importance  of  this  I  see  more  and  more,  as  the  white  settlers  are  increas- 
ing. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  prompt  pay.  The  value 
of  legal-tenders  in  the  market,  as  they  have  been  and  are  at  this  time,  makes 
the  compensation  for  services  low,  if  the  money  is  promptly  paid;  but  if 
we  wait  from  six  to  twelve  months  after  the  work  is  performed,  it  embar- 
rasses all  our  efforts,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  get  and  keep  suitable  families 
upon  the  reserve.  This  is  doubly  true  in  reference  to  the  money  that  goes 
to  the  Indians. 

It  is  my  policy  to  dispense  with  as  many  of  the  white  employes  as  I  cauyp 
and  bring  in  the  Indians  to  do  the  work  and  receive  the  pay.  We  have  now 
upon  this  reservation  Indians  that  are  capable  of  taking  a  team  of  five  or 
six  yoke  of  oxen  and  plough,  or  a  span  of  horses  and  wagon,  or  even  two 
upon  a  wagon,  and  go  to  Rockland,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  and  bring 
in  freight  for  the  agency,  as  well  as  any  white  man  we  can  hire. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  a  donation  of  Sunday-school  books 
from  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  fifty 
dollars;  and  fifteen  d(  liars'  worth  in  books  from  the  American  Tract  Society; 
also  about  eighty  dollars'  worth  in  Bibles  from  the  American  Bible  Society; 
in  all  say  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  These  donations  were  for  the 
Indian  schools. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  urging  the  importance  of  having  upon  this, 
and  all  our  Indian  reservations,  men  who  fear  God  and  depart  from  evil,  and 
work  righteousness  among  them.  Give  the  Indians  good  men  to  live  among 
them,  to  guard  their  interests,  to  control  their  habits,  to  teach  them  the  ways 
of  truth,  by  precept  and  example,  and  you  secure  their  confidence  and  love, 
make  permanent  their  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  raise  them  to  honor, 
glory,  immortality,  and  eternal  life. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  WILBUR, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  W.  H.  Waterman, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  Territory, 
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No.  1  A. 

Yakaka  Indian  Agency, 
Washington  Territory ^  June  30,  1865. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the 
following  brief  report  as  superintendent  of  teaching  for  the  Yakamas: 

A  school  has  been  in  operation  during  the  year  at  the  agency.  The  average 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  has  been  about  twenty-nine.  The  names 
«nd  ages  of  the  scholars  are  as  follows: 


NAMES. 


.    AGE. 


NAMES. 


AGE. 


Daniel  Boon 

C.  H.  Hale 

1. 1.  Stevens 

Oliver  Lewis 

Tecumseh  Yahotowit. 
Ohristopher  Columbus 

William  Penn 

Henry  Clay 

Pavid  Price 

Assulia  Lumley 

Ben  Grant 

Abe  Lincoln 

^Ambrose  Eneas 

Joseph  Eneas 

Mark.. 


21 
18 
18 
16 
15 
16 
U 
13 
13 
13 
11 
11 
11 
10 
8 


Paul 

Luke 

Hampton 

Charaill 

Kate  McKay 

Jenny  Lind 

Ursulia Lumley.. . 
Bella  Wilber..... 

Ellen  Grant 

Maria  McKay.... 
Mira  Yahotowit. . 
Elizabeth  Spencer 
Cozene  Eneas .... 
Mary  Ann 


7 

T 

6 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

8 

10 


The  health  of  the  scholars  has  been  good  during  the  year,  but  one  death 
having  occurred.  James  McKay,  a  good  and  very  promising  boy,  died, 
aged  about  fifteen  years. 

Two  young  men,  George  Waters  and  Coke  Helm,  who  united  with  our 
school  when  it  was  first  organized,  and  were  the  most  advanced  of  the 
scholars,  recently  left  the  school,  have  married,  selected  land  to  cultivate, 
«Dd  are  now  working  for  themselves.  Three  new  scholars  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  during  the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  during  this 
period. 

The  school  farm  is  located  about  two  miles  from  the  agency.  The  soil  is 
good.  The  number  of  acres  fenced  in  is  eighty^,  of  which  about  forty-five 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  peas,  were 
raised  last  year  at  the  farm — value  of  the  products,  t662  50.  From  present 
appearances,  the  crops  of  this  year  will  not  be  so  large  as  last  year.  Five 
boshels  of  rye,  and  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat,  the  product  of  the  school 
farm,  were  sold  during  the  year.  The  amount  received  therefor  was  fifty- 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  amount  was  expended  for  cloth  and  other 
material  for  making  clothing  for  the  scholars. 

.  The  clothing  made  for  the  scholars,  and  the  value  of  the  labor,  were  as 
follows:  Fifty-one  pair  pants,  $51;  seventy-three  dresses,  $73;  eighty  shirts, 
140;  thirty-seven  aprons,  $18  50;  eleven  bed-ticks,  $5  50;  eleven  undershirts, 
95  50;  fifteen  coats,  $15;  fifteen  pairs  of  stockings  knit,  $7  50;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dozen  candles,  $31  25;  four  barrels  soap,  $20;  making  other 
articles,  $34;  total  value,  $301  25. 
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The  clothing  was  cut  oat  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilbnr,  teacher,  and  the  school- 
girls assisted  her  in  making  the  same.    The  greater  part  of  the  following 
work  was  performed  during  the  year  by  the  school-boys,  under  the  directioD 
of  my  predecessor,  Rev,  James  H,  Wilbur  : 
Making  improvements  on  road  from  Fort  Simcoe  to  Rockland, 

and  fiom  Fort  Simcoe  to  reservation  mills — value  of  labor. . . .       $25  00 
Services  rendered   as  teamster  in  hauling  supplies  from  Rock- 
land to  Fort  Simcoe 25  00 

Cutting  and  hauling  wood 180  OO 

Hauling  lumber  and  making  threshing  floor 45  00 

Services  rendered  as  shepherd 60  00 

Total  value  of  the  foregoing  labor. ; 335  00 

The  articles  made  and  repaired  in  the  workshop,  and  the  value  of  the 
labor,  was  as  follows  : 

Making  forty-two  pairs  of  boys'  shoes $44  25 

Repairing  boots,  shoes,  and  harness  46  50 

Making  side-straps,  hame-straps,  pole-8traps»  martingales,  bridles 

cruppers,  &c 7  76 

Cleaning,  oiling  and  repairing  three  sets  of  team  harness 24  00 

Making  three  sets  of  team  harness 60  00 

Making  three  sets  of  short-tug  team  harness 48  00 

Total  value 230  50 


The  greater  part  of  the  above  work  was  done  by  five  Indian  boys,  who 
were  instructed  and  assisted  by  the  undersigned.  The  shoes  manufactured 
were  all  issued  to  the  school  children.  Of  the  harness  above  mentioned 
four  sets  were  issued  to  the  Indians.  The  other  work  was  done  for  the 
agency  and  for  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 

BECAPrrULATION. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  school  farm  was $662  50 

of  the  labor  making  clothing,  &c 801  25 

of  the  labor  improving  roads,  &c 335  Oo 

of  the  labor  making  shoes,  harness,  &c 230  50 

Total  value  of  products  of  farm,  and  labor  performed ....       1,  529  25 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  the  industrial  department  of  the  school  were 
furnished  with  three  or  four  sets  of  harness-maker's  tools,  and  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  leather,  hames,  bits,  rings,  buckles,  &c.  With  a  supply  of  leather 
always  on  hand,  a  number  of  boys  could  be  kept  constantly  at  work,  and 
would  advance  more  rapidly  in  learning,  and  this  branch  of  our  labor  be  made 
more  thrifty  than  at  present.  If  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  ex- 
pended annually  for  such  articles,  and  made  into  plough  harness,  bridles,  &c., 
by  the  boys  of  the  Indian  school,  it  would  prove  a  profitable  investment  for 
the  Indians,  and  afford  the  scholars  an  opportunity  of  learning  a  useful  trade, 
which  could  be  turned  to  good  account  by  them.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  were  consulted,  they  would  readily  consent  ta 
have  a  portion  of  their  annuity  money  so  applied. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT, 

Superintendent  of  Teaching 

Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur, 

Indian  Agents  Washington  Territory, 
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No.  7  B. 

Yakaua  Indian  Agency, 
Fort  Simcoe,  Washington  Territory^  June  30,  1865. 

Sir  :  Id  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 

the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1864,  and  ending  June  30,  1865. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  patients  specially  treated 
in  each  quarter,  and  also  the  number  to  whom  medicines  were  issued  at  the 
office. 

First  quarter. — For  chills  and  fevers,  Indians 42 

For  chills  and  fevers,  whites 3 

Snake-bite 4 

Total * . .    . .  49 

Issued  medicines  to 175 

Total 241 

Second  quarter. — Number  of  Indians  visited 6 

Number  of  whites  visited 2 

Total  number  of  patients 8 

Number  of  visits,  Indians 13 

Number  of  visits,  whites * 6 

Total  number  of  visits 19 

Number  to  whom  medicine  was  issued  at  office  119 

Third  quarter. — ^Under  special  treatment,  Indians 13 

Under  special  treatment,  whites 3 

'  Total  number  of  patients 16 

Visits  to  Indians 17 

Visits  to  whites 3 

Total  visits 20 

Number  to  whom  medicines  were  issued  at  the  office 232 

Fourth  quarter, — Number  of  patients  visited 40 

Number  to  whom  medicines  were  issued  at  the  office  372 

Total  number  of  patients 412 

Total  visits 57 

Number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 1 

Number  of  deaths  from  consumption 3 

Number  of  deaths  from  burn 1 

Total  number  of  deaths 5 
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KECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  Indians  under  special  treatment  during  the  year. .     101 
Total  number  of  whites  under  special  treatment  during  the  year 8 

Total  number  of  whites  and  Indians 109 

Total  number  of  Indians  to  whom  medicines  were  issued  at  this  office.    996 
The  business  in  the  medical  department  of  this  reservation  for 

the  last  two  quarters  amounts,  at  reasonable  rates,  to $6t2  12 

Respectfully  submitted  : 

WILLIAM  MILLER,  M.  D, 
J.  H.  Wilbur,  U.  S.  Agent,  Yakama  Nation, 


No.  8. 

U.  S.  Indian  Reservation,  Neeah  Bay,  W.  T., 

June  30,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  agency  under  my 
charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865 : 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  is  prosperous  and  quiet ;  there  has 
been  no  outbreak  during  the  past  year;  and  having  been  successful  in  my 
efforts  to  suppress  the  whiskey  traffic,  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  1  have  not  known  a  case  of  drunkenness  on  this  reservation  since  my 
last  annual  report ;  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  Indians  are  able  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  procuring  food,  and  generally  to  subsist  themselves  boun- 
tifully, without  calling  on  the  government  for  assistance. 

SCHOOL. 

In  October  last  the  school  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  commence  taking  boys  to  board,  and  he  has  made  good  progress 
with  the  few  that  have  attended  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  -The  great 
obstacle  to  their  advancement  in  literary  attainments  is  the  want  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  a  total  indifference  of  the  parents  to  the 
benefits  of  education;  much  good  has,  however,  been  accomplished  in  indu- 
cing them  to  become  cleanly  and  somewhat  industrious,  in  gaining  their  con- 
fidence and  making  them  realize  that  the  school-house  is  their  home  when- 
ever they  see  fit  to  visit  it,  y^hich  they  do  at  all  times  when  they  desire  a 
change;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  soon  be  more  willing  to  be 
constant  in  their  attendance,  and  the  parents  will  take  more  interest  than 
heretofore.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  teacher 
accompanying  this.  The  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has  issued 
medicines  (which  he  has  furnished  himself)  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
patients  during  the  year.  He  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  as 
^ood;  no  epidemics  or  contagious  diseases.  His  medical  report  for  the  year 
is  herewith  submitted.  The  deficiency  he  mentions  in  the  sum  allowed  for 
the  purchase  of  medicines  I  suggest  be  made  good  to  him. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  farming  operations  have  thus  far  been  limited.  At  Neeah  bay,  where 
the  agency  buildings  are  located,  about  seventeen  acres  have  been  cleared 
of  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  eight  acres  enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence. 
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Half  an  acre  has  been  fenced  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  one  hundred  apple 
and  pear  trees  planted  therein,  which  are  growing  and  promise  well;  the 
field  and  orchard  have  been  planted  with  potatoes.  The  Indiana  at  the  vil- 
lages of  Wasatch,  Tsooess,  and  Hasett  have  about  fifteen  acres  more  under 
cultivation.  The  experiments  of  the  past  season  have  demonstrated  the  im- 
practicability of  raising  other  crops  at  this  portion  of  the  Territory,  than 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages  and  other  root  crops;  cereals  will  not  ripen,  and 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  hay;  the  humidity  of  the  climate  and  the 
ocean  fogs  are  unfavorable. 

It  is  the  expressed  wish  of  the  department,  as  in  accordance  with  my  views , 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  agriculture  among  these  Indians;  but  so 
far  I  have  not  had  funds  for  farming  purposes,  although  there  are  still  some 
$10,000  of  appropriation  belonging  to  this  agency,  including  the  sum  of 
S3,060  which  was  appropriated  the  first  session  of  the  36th  Congress,  in 
compliance  with  article  VI  of  the  treaty  with  the  Makah  -tribe,  which 
promises  the  amount  for  farming  purposes. 

In  my  former  reports  I  have  shown  that  the  land  of  any  extent  suitable 
for  cultivation  is  at  the  Indian  village  of  Tsooess,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  reserve,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Neeah 
bay.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  funds  to  enable  me  to  com- 
mence a  farm  at  that  place;  and  it  is  my  intention  to  build  a  small  house* 
there  immediately,  to  afibrd  shelter  to  the  farmer  for  the  present,  to  enable 
him  to  build  fences  and  break  land,  so  as  to  plant  next  spring,  when  a  suita- 
ble farm-house  can  be  erected.  The  tenement  I  propose  to  build  can  be 
used  as  a  tool-house.  There  is  a  good  range  for  stock  at  Tsooess,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  devote  more  attention  to 
stock-raising  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians — that  and  potatoes  being  the  only 
products  that  can  be  safely  counted  upon  in  this  locality.  I  will  again  re- 
mark that  these  Indians  are  not  an  agricultural  people,  but  derive  their  sub- 
sistence almost  exclusively  from  the  water.  They  have  shown  a  greater  in- 
terest than  usual  to  gain  some  benefits  from  the  earth.  The  example  set  by 
the  farmer  in  his  method  of  cultivation  has,  in  a  measure,  been  imitated  in 
the  patches  cultivated  at  the  villages  of  Hasett,  Tsooess,  and  Wasatch.  This 
is  encout'aging,  and  gives  hope  that  when  land  can  be  prepared  at  Tsooess 
more  will  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  plant  for  them- 
selves. The  farmer  has  succeeded  in  cutting  trails,  so  that  the  land  here- 
with recommended  for  farming  can  now  be  reached  by  land.  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  your  office  in  November,  1863, 
on  the  subject  of  the  farm  at  Tsooess. 

FISHERIES. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  practicable  methods  of  directly  benefiting  these  Indians  is  by  aiding 
them  in  their  fisheries;  they  are  an  anomaly  in  the  Indian  service.  I  do  not 
know  of  another  tribe  on  the  Pacific  coast,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  In- 
dian department,  so  peculiarly  situated  as  the  Makahs.  The  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  Straits  of  Fuca  teem  with  life — whales,  seals,  halibut,  cod,  sal- 
mon, and  a  variety  of  smaller  fish,  and  forms  of  mollusca  abound,  and  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  natives.  What  the  bufi'alo  is  to  the  Indians  on  the 
plains,  the  whale  is  to  the  Makah;  nor  are  they  contented  to  procure  a  scanty 
and  temporary  supply,  but  have  abundance  to  dispose  of  in  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  whites;  their  oil  and  skins  they  dispose  of  to  the  latter,  and  the 
dried  fish  to  the  former,  in  exchange  for  such  commodities  as  are  required 
by  them.  A  little  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  en- 
able them  to  develop  their  fisheries;  they  could  not  only  be  a  self-supporting 
community  as  now,  instead  of  an  expense  to  the  government,  but  live  in  a 
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state  of  civilization.  Many  of  the  men  have  been  on  vessels,  and  are  quite 
expert  as  sailors,  and  understand  the  management  of  small  craft.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 'take  the  annuity  money  for  the  purchase  of  a 
schooner  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  which  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
employes,  and  manned  at  any  time  by  Indians.  They  could  proceed  to  the 
fishing  banks,  (which  are  about  6fteen  miles  from  Cape  Flattery,)  when  the 
weather  would  render  it  impossible  for  canoes  to  venture,  and  by  this  means 
procure  a  greater  abundance  of  fish  more  speedily  and  with  greater  certainty 
than  at  present.  Such  a  vessel  could  be  otherwise  usefully  and  profitably 
employed. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  new  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  depart- 
ment, but,  if  properly  understood,  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  a  proposition, 
which,  if  adopted,  gives  proniise  of  successful  results.  Considering  the 
Indians,  their  habits  and  customs,  consequent  upon  living  on  the  immediate 
coast,  the  ruggedness  of  the  land,  the  unfavorable  climate,  the  fact  that  the 
only  husbandry  to  be  taught  is  necessarily  limited,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  endeavor,  by  employing  means 
within  reach,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  white  man's 
method  of  conducting  fisheries.  These  fisheries  are  not  limited  to  the  an- 
nual run  of  salmon  on  the  rivers,  but  are  a  constant  source  of  supply,  and 
the  Indian  may  avail  himself  of  every  variety  during  the  year.  Whales, 
halibut,  and  salmon  make  their  appearance,  but  frequently  the  Indians  are 
unable  to  procure  all  they  would,  in  consequence  of  the  stormy  weather,  and 
at  such  times  a  vessel  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  enabling  them  to 
fish  from  her  decks,  and  as  a  protection  to  crews  of  canoes  which  might  ven- 
ture out.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  other  important  fishing;  the  dog-fish, 
which  is  taken  for  its  oil,  from  whose  livers  the  Indians  extract  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil  and  sell  it  to  the  whites.  Codfish  is  taken,  but  never  abundantly. 
Besides  those  enumerated,  there  are  many  others;  all,  with  the  exception  of 
whales  and  dog-fish,  are  in  demand  by  whites  as  focH  or  luxuries,  and  I 
think  by  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  preserve  them,  they  would  be  a  most 
salable  article  in  the  market. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  wanting  to  do  less  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  agriculture;  but  I  should  like  to  do  something  more  for  the  tribe, 
and  think  to  encourage  their  fisheries  is  one  of  the  wisest  steps  that  could 
be  taken. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  may  excuse  me  for  not  having  accomplished 
more;  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  ruggedness  of  the  site  where  it 
was  necessary  to  put  the  buildings  and  make  the  first  experiments  in  farm- 
ing, it  sometimes  costing  fifty  dollars  to  remove  the  stump  of  one  tree;  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  on  this  coast,  the  disadvantages  of  which  have 
borne  peculiarly  heavy  on  the  Indian  service  in  this  Territory;  to  illustrate 
which,  I  will  mention  that  a  mechanic  working  on  this  reservation  received 
in  payment  a  currency  available  to  him  for  only  $1  25  per  day;  leaving  here 
and  going  to  Port  Angeles,  Washington  Territory,  he  accepted  other  gov- 
ernment employment  in  building  the  light-hou^,  at  that  place,  for  which  he 
received  $5  per  day  in  gold. 

KSTIUATE8. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  estimates  appended,  and  especially  to  the 
items  for  the  farms  and  construction  of  roads. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  road  communication  between  the  agency 
buildings  at  Neeah  bay  and  the  site  of  the  proposed  farm,  some  four  or  five 
miles  distant;  and  as  the  route  is  through  a  forest  of  swamp  lands,  a  tide 
prairie,  and  over  two  considerable  sloughs,  the  amount  for  fencing  and  roads 
is  not  large. 
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As  there  are  do  dwellings  for  the  agent  and  farmer,  the  amount  for  the 
purpose  is  suggested. 

The  agency  being  so  far  from  any  towns,  which  are  only  to  be  reached  by 
water,  and  the  necessity  of  travelling  with  hired  crews  between  different 
points  on  the  reservation,  the  amount  for  transportation  and  incidental  ex- 
penses will  be  required. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  WEBSTER. 
W.  H.  Watehman,  Esq., 

Superinfendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  Territory. 


No.  8  A. 


Makah  Indian  Reservation, 
Neeah  Bay,   Washington  Territory,  June  30,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  school  under  my 
charge  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866  : 

The  whole  number  of  registered  scholars  during  the  year  is  seventy-eight, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1864,  the  carpenters 
and  plastereli  were  at  work  in  the  school-building,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
attempt  anything  in  teaching. 

As  soon  as  the  building  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  pupils,  I  was  directed 
by  you  to  commence  the  system  of  boarding-school,  and  to  procure  ten 
boys,  which  I  did;  and  during  the  quarter  ending  December  30  there  were 
fifteen  boarders,  whose  attendance,  however,  has  not  been  very  regular  from 
causes  shown  in  my  quarterly  report  of  December  31,  1864,  and  March  31, 
1865. 

During  the  quarter  ending  March  31  the  average  attendance  of  boarders 
was  five,  and  of  day  scholars  eight. 

The  past  quarter,  however,  has  not  had  a  very  good  attendance,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  Indians  have  moved  away  to  their  summer  residence, 
taking  their  children  with  them.  The  children  come  frequently,  and  remain 
from  one  day  to  a  week  with  me,  some  times  two  or  three,  then  twelve  or 
fourteen.  But  I  cannot,  injustice  to  myself  or  the  children,  call  them  schol- 
ars in  any  sense  of  the  term.  True,  they  will  appear  very  much  interested 
to  learn  a  new  tune,  or  to  draw  upon  their  slates;  but  they  will  not  remain 
long  enough  at  any  one  time  to  do  them  any  good,  as  far  as  literary  acquire- 
ments are  concerned,  and  appear  to  easily  forget  what  they  apparently  do 
learn  while  they  are  with  me. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  good  has  been  effected  by  our  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  children  ?  To  answer  this,  we  must  not  compare  them  with 
children  in  other  reservations,  because  circumstances  affecting  the  improve- 
ment of  Indians  differ  with  different  localities  and  tribes.  It  is  just  to  com- 
pare them  with  themselves;  to  compare  their  present  state  with  what  it  was. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  so  remote  a  period  as  the  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety,  to  form  a  settlement  in  this 
bay.  The  ruins  of  the  fort  they  built  are  but  a  stone's-throw  from  our  present 
school-house,  and  forms  a  commentary  upon  the  state  of  things  then  and  now. 

The  policy  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  a  conciliatory  one,  and  resulted  in 
their  being  driven  away  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians.  The  effects  of  the 
harsh  manner  of  the  Spaniards  may  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  attitude  of 
these  Indians  towards  any  white  men  who  visited  them,  either  for  purposes  of 
trade  or  who  have  been  unfortunately  wrecked  upon  their  coast.  The  depreda- 
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tions  they  have  committed,  and  the  many  acts  of  open  hostility,  are  subjects  of 
historical  record,  as  well  as  of  official  reports  that  have  been  made  to  the 
Indian  department.  The  only  instance  in  which  an  Indian  of  this  tribe  has 
been  punished  is  that  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  was  arrested  by  your  order  and 
sent,  by  the  United  States  steamer  Shnbrick,  to  Fort  Steilacoom  in  May,  1864, 
for  an  attack  made  by  him  upon  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Tatooche  light-house 
in  the  preceding  mouth  of  March. 

Although  for  purposes  of  trade  they  were  on  comparatively  good  terms 
with  the  whites,  yet,  from  the  impunity  with  which  they  had  committed  offences, 
they  were  fearless,  independent,  and  totally  opposed  to  any  innovation  in 
their  customs. 

At  the  time  of  our  commencing  the  work  on  this  reservation,  the  children, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  were  wild,  and  would  run  from  the  presence  of  a 
white  man.  Their  habits  were  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  younger  ones 
were  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  those  who  were  considered  clothed  had  no 
other  covering  than  a  blanket.  The  boys  were  suffered  to  pass  their  time 
in  perfect  idleness  until  they  were  large  enough  to  assist  in  paddling  a 
canoe  or  catching  small  fish,  and  the  girls  until  they  could  be  of  service  in 
the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  mats,  or  gathering  berries  in  their  season. 
It  seemed  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  do  anything  with  these  little  sav- 
ages, for  I  knew  how  much  must  be  effected  to  bring  them  up^to  the  stand- 
ard required  by  our  infant  schools  before  a  white  child  is  admitted.  My 
first  commencement  was  to  gain  their  confidence  to  make  tl^m  feel  that  I 
was  their  friend.  When  I  bad  effected  this  step  with  a  few,  I  set  them 
gatheiing  shells  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  for  which  I  gave  them 
a  trifling  compensation  by  way  of  encouragement.  They  soon  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  work,  and  others  joined,  until  finally  almost  every  child  in  the  tribe 
has  brought  its  little  basket  filled  with  specimens.  These  have  been  from 
time  to  time  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  have  not  only  proved 
acceptable,  but  very  valuable  to  the  cause  of  science.  By  this  simple  method 
I  have  taught  them  two  new  ideas:  one,  that  the  smallest  child  who  is  able  to 
run  alone  can  be  of  service;  and  the  other,  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain  or 
without  its  use. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  the  children  wash  themselves  and  come  dressed 
in  a  cleanly  manner  when  they  brought  their  collection  of  shells,  and  those  who 
did  80  were,  by  way  of  encouragement  and  reward,  taught  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. I  next  taught  them  a  tune,  and  it  was  not  long  before  any  child  in  the 
tribe  could  sing  the  alphabet  by  note.  At  first  they  came  reluctantly;  but  as 
their  fears  wore  off  their  number  gradually  increased,  until  the  names  entered 
upon  the  school-list  amounted  to  seventy  six.  But  they  came  very  irregularly, 
and  more  for  purposes  of  play  than  to  learn;  still  I  encouraged  them  to  come,  even 
if  they  remained  only  a  few  hours.  A  number  got  so  far  advanced  that  they 
could  read  words  of  one  syllable  and  count  the  numerals  to  twenty.  But 
here  they  appeared  to  stop,  the  difficulty  seemit^g  to  be  their  not  understand- 
ing the  English  langi^age.  The  same  indifference  to  letters  is  manifested  by 
all  the  children;  but  I  am  not  discouraged;  in  fact,  I  would  prefer  that  they 
all  should  learn  to  speak  our  language  and  understand  its  meaning  as  applied 
to  familiar  objects,  before  attempting  to  force  them  to  a  knowledge  of  words 
whose  meaning  they  cannot  comprehend.  They  come  now  just  as  it  suits 
their  own  convenience,  but  when  they  are  with  me  they  seem  contented  and 
happy.  They  delight  to  draw  upon  their  slates  and  the  black-board,  and  to 
sing  the  tunes  in  the  school-books.  Many  of  them  can  name  the  States  and 
Territories  and  point  out  the  principal  places  on  the  map.  They  behave  them- 
selves in  the  house  with  as  much  propriety  as  white  children,  and  appear  per- 
fectly willing  to  assist  in  any  work  about  the  premises.  They  have  helped  me 
plant  the  garden  and  to  set  out  the  rose-bushes  and  other  flowering  shrubs 
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aronnd  the  school-house,  and  to  traosplant  strawberry  vines,  raspberry,  cur- 
rant, and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  seem  to  take  great  interest  in  the  ripening 
fruit,  which  they  never  in  a  single  instance  have  molested.  When  the  parents 
can  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  having  their  children  taught  and  will 
encourage  their  coming  regularly  to  school,  and  when  the  diffidence  of  the 
children  can  be  overcome  so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  speak  the  English, 
I  am  confident  they  will  improve  in  literary  acquirements  rapidly. 

Since  last  October,  the  time  when  I  commenced  having  boys  to  board,  I 
have,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  your  excellent  views  as  regards  econ- 
omy, attempted  to  perform  the  threefold  duties  of  teacher,  physician,  and 
hoasekceper;  superintending  the  whole  of  the  domestic  arrangements,  and 
performing  the  principal  duties  myself,  the  boys  being  able  to  render  but 
little  assistance.  As  physician  I  have  issued  medicine  during  the  year  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  patients,  and  most  of  the  cases  yielded  to  a 
single  prescription;  but  some  have  required  long  and  careful  attendance, 
adding  to  my  other  duties  those  of  a  nurse,  and  turning  the  school-house  for 
a  time  into  a  hospital. 

My  whole  time  has  thus  been  constantly  occupied  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night,  without  a  moment  I  could  call  my  own.  I  have  tried 
the  present  system,  as  I  think,  faithfully  and  thoroughly,  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  there  should  be  an  assistant  to  relieve  me  of  a  portion  of  my  du- 
ties. A  teacher,  to  do  any  good  or  to  make  any  marked  improvement  among 
children,  either  white  or  Indian,  should  have  his  time  so  arranged  that  he 
can  give  his  undivided  attention  to  them  without  interruption  or  distraction. 
If  I  could  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  housekeeping  duties,  the  providing 
and  cooking  food,  cleaning  house,  and  other  domestic  matters,  I  think  I  could 
make  far  more  progress  with  the  boys,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  could 
continue  to  dispense  medicines  as  well  as  teach  the  children,  because  I  could 
tiien  have  the  opportunity  of  going  about  with  the  boys,  which  I  cannot  do 
so  long  as  my  domestic  duties  confine  me  to  the  house  or  immediate  vicinity. 
I  find  that  the  prejudices  of  the  old  people  are  gradually  wearing  away  as 
regards  the  children  coming  to  schooli  and  I  think  on  the  return  of  the  tribe 
to  their  winter  quarters  there'  will  be  quite  as  many  boys  with  us  as  we  can 
accommodate.  Considering  all  the  disadvantages  we  have  labored  under,  we 
have  do  cause  for  doubtipg  our  ultimate  success  in  bettering  materially  the 
condition  of  the  children.  That  we  have  done  so  already  can  be  seen  by  the 
most  casual  observer.  Look  at  what  the  children  were  at  the  time  when  the 
old  Spanish  fort  was  built,  and  contrast  them  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  children  since  the  building  of  the  school-house.  They  have  made  one 
great  step  in  advance  towards  civilization,  so  far  as  regards  their  personal 
appearance,  and  in  acquiring  ideas  of  white  men  relative  to  many  useful 
matters;  and  although  their  literary  acquirements  are  not  such  as  would 
have  been  attained  had  there  been  a  more  constant  attendance  at  school,  yet 
they  have  learned  something,  and  with  a  little  more  diligence  on  their  part, 
which  I  encourage  in  every  way  that  I  can,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  will  acquire  knowledge  quite  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  comprehend. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  SWAN,  Teacher. 

Henry  A.  Webster,  Esq., 

United  Stolen  Indian  Agent,  Washington  Territory. 
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No.  8  B. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  report  of  farming  operations  done  by 
me  on  the  Makah  Indian  reservation  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1865. 
Last  fall  I  harvested  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  a  small  quantity  of  other  vegetables,  which  were  turned  to  a  very 

food  use  last  winter  by  being  distributed  among  the  Indians  for  labor, 
cleared  some  more  land  here.  I  also  partially  made  a  trial  around  the  foot- 
hills leading  from  the  Neeah  village  to  Soes  village,  which  I  have  completed 
this  spring,  so  that  I  can  now  take  the  stock  to  Soes,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  good  stock  range,  without  any  danger  of  miring  them.  I  wintered  the 
stock  at  Soes  last  winter,  and  they  came  out  very  fat  in  the  spring.  I  think 
the  farmer's  residence  ought  to  be  at  Soes,  as  there  is  better  farming  land 
and  greater  stock  range  than  there  is  here.  I  am  fully  convinced  from  my 
long  experience  that  farming  will  never  be  very  profitable  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  try 
to  grow  cereals  here,  but  I  do  think  that  we  can  or  have  ameliorated  the 
Indian  condition  by  raising  stock  and  vegetables  and  making  other  improve- 
ments for  their  use.  I  notice  they  have  entirely  abandoned  their  old  trail 
through  the  swamp  since  I  have  made  the  new  one  in  the  hill-side,  although 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  have  persuaded  one  of  them  to  have  done 
one  hour's  work  on  the  new  trail  only  for  pay.  I  have  the  land  that  we  have 
cleared  at  Neeah  planted  to  potatoes  and  a  few  vegetables,  and  they  are  do- 
ing very  well ;  but  the  season  is  very  late,  as  there  has  been  a  very  cold  rain  up 
to  the  fifteenth  of  June;  but  we  are  having  a  little  fine  weather  now,  and  if 
it  will  only  continue  the  crop  may  do  well  yet.  Every  one  here  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  promote  peace  and  comfort  among  the  Indians,  and  I  do  think 
that,  considering  the  location  and  the  climate,  everything  is  as  peaceable 
and  as  prosperous  as  it  can  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  JONES,  Farmer. 
H.  A.  Webster,  Esq., 

Agent  Makah  Indian  Reservation^  W.  T, 


No.  9. 

QuiNAiKLT  Indian  Agency,  Augu^i  5,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  you  my  first  annual  report  for 
the  fractional  year  commencing  February  13  and  ending  June  30, 1865.  On 
account,  as  you  are  aware,  of  the  location  of  the  agency  being  so  lately 
changed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Quinaielt  river,  and  also  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  so  rough  and  heavy  timbered  a  location  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  both  time  and  money  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  taken,  the  improvements  at  the  present  time  are  very  limited.  , 

The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency  is  almost  totally  unfit  for  i 

farming  purposes,  the  land  being  covered  with   a  very  heavy  growth  of  I 

spruce,  pine,  and  hemlock  timber,  together  with  a  thick  growth  of  sallal 
brush,  which  requires  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  clear  even  an  acre;  but 
as  we  are  so  far  from  any  pasture  range,  which  makes  it  very  inconvenient, 
when  you  want  to  use  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  horse  to  have  to  go  always  ten 
but  mostly  thirty  miles  to  get  them;  I  say  on  this  account  we  are  straining 
every  point  to  get  as  much  cleared  as  possible,  and  sowed  to  grass  before 
the  fall  rains  set  in,  so  that  in  another  season  we  hope  in  some  measure  to  i 

reap  the  reward  of  our  labors  in  having  some  pasture  at  home.  I  think  wo 
shall  be  able  to  get  five  acres  ready  for  grass  by  the  first  of  October.  We 
have  not,  as  yon  are  aware,  had  a  full  set  of  employes  as  yet;  therefore  I 
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have  expended  some  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  pay  of  employes  in 
buying  goods  to  pay  the  Indian  laborers  with  that  I  have  been  hiring  and 
encouraging  in  every  possible  way  to  learn  to  work  and  shift  for  themselves, 
so  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  learn  to  depend  more  on  themselves  and 
their  own  exertions,  and  not  so  much  on  their  annuities  and  the  government. 
Mau3'  of  them,  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency,  seem  quite 
anxious  to  learn,  and  some  few  are  already  fair  working  hands. 

Fish  and  game  abound  in  large  quantities,  consequently  they  live  mostly 
by  fishing  and  hunting.  Most  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  Quinaielt  are 
raising  a  patch  of  potatoes  on  the  river  bottom,  about  three  miles  from  the 
agency,  up  the  river,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  farming  land, 
after  it  is  once  cleared. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  finished  clearing  up  nearly  two  acres  of  land,  and 
enclosed  it  with  a  picket  fence  and  planted  it  with  potatoes,  intending  to 
fill  it  out  with  fruit-trees  the  coming  fall;  but  the  worms  have  entirely  de- 
stroyed our  crop  for  the  present  season. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  much  in  need  of  some 
good  buildings.  At  present  we  have  no  carpenters'  nor  smiths'  shops,  nor  any 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  shanties,  and  have  no  lumber  to 
do  any  building  with.  I  would  suggest  the  feasibility  of  some  lumber  being 
fibipped  in  with  the  annuity  goods;  and  I  believe  that,  with  proper  care  being 
taken,  it  can  be  landed  with  safety.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  education.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency  there  are  numbers  of 
children  whose  parents  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  school  for  them; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  the  means  of  enlightening  and  civilizing 
them  to  a  great  extent.  About  ten  days  ago  an  Indian  by  the  name  of 
Solux,  living  at  the  north  point  of  Gray's  harbor,  brought  some  five  or  six' 
bottles  of  whiskey  from  Shoalwater  bay.  Soon  after  most  of  the  Indians 
were  drunk,  and,  as  usual,  had  a  drunken  fight,  which  resulted  in  one  being 
JLilled — stabbed  right  through  the  body  with  a  bng  knife.  The  Indians  are 
parties  to  no  treaty,  but  they  are  related  in  some  way  to  many  who  belong 
to  my  agency,  and  on  all  such  occasions  th^  friends  of  the  murdered  party 
demand  their  pay;  if  this  is  refused,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  pitch 
right  into  each  other,  and  perhaps  kill  some  five  or  six  more.  This  is  what 
I  have  been  afraid  would  happen;  but  as  yet  all  things  are  peaceable.  I 
would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  there  seems  to  be  of  having 
a  small  company  of  soldiers  stationed  here  constantly.  The  necessity  makes 
itself  apparent  from  the  fact  that  here  we  are  so  isolated  that,  at  the  least 
calculation,  in  case  of  emergency  it  would  take  three  or  four  days  to  send  an 
-express  to  Olympia,  and  also  that  the  Indians  are  constantly  going  to  Shoal- 
water Bay  and  getting  liquor,  but  most  of  the  time  they  need  not  go  that  far; 
and  then  again,  every  little  while  some  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  barrels  drift 
ashore  right  on  the  beach,  as  was  the  case  quite  lately;  so,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  liquor  from  them.  Now,  if  there 
were  a  few  soldiers  somewhere  near,  so  that  they  could  be  called  out  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  it  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  all  such  murders  as 
the  one  that  has  so  lately  happened. 

The  Indians  here  seem  disposed  to  be  peaceable,  but  sometimes  rather 
dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  delay  in  the  distribution  of  their  annuities; 
on  the  whole,  however,  there  is  no  room  for  complaint. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.' 

JOSEPH  HILL, 
Sub-Indian  Agent^  Quinaielt  Agency. 

W,  H.  Waterman,  Esq  , 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Olympia^  W.  T, 

18  I 
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No.  10. 

Fort  Colvillb,  W.  T.,  July  8,  1865. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructionff  from  joar  office  of  the  Hth  ultimo^ 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition  of  Indian 
affairs  in  this  region: 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  district  under  my  supervision  are  the  Colville^ 
Pend  d'Oreilles,  Upper  and  Lower  Spokanes,  Sauposelles,  and  Okinakanes; 
also  one  or  two  remnants  of  bands  living  on  the  Columbia,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Okinakane  river. 

A  small  portion  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tdbe,  living  near  the  boundary 
between  this  Territory  and  Idaho,  may  also  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
your  superintendency;  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain,  not  having  had  time  to 
visit  that  region.  I  have  not  had,  as  yet,  sufficient  leisure  to  take  a  census 
of  these  tribes  and  bands;  but,  from  information  obtained  from  old  residents 
and  Indians,  I  have  estimated  their  numbers,  in  the  aggregate,  at  about 
3,200  souls. 

COLVILLE  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  inhabit  the  Colville  valley  and  that  of  the  Columbia  river,, 
from  Kettle  Falls  to  a  point  thirty  miles  below,  and  number  about  500. 
They  are  supplied,  to  some  extent,  with  teams,  ploughs,  and  a  few  wagons, 
and  cultivate  small  fields  of  grain  and  vegetables.  After  putting  in  their 
spring  crops  they  usually  repair  to  the  cammas  grounds,  (thirty  to  fifty 
miles  east  of  the  valley,)  where  they  are  engaged  until  the  middle  of  June 
collecting  cammas  and  bitter  root  for  food. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  fishing  season  commences,  when  they  resort 
to  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Columbia,  where  they  are  usually  employed  la 
catching  and  curing  for  winter  consumption  until  September,  their  fields  in 
the  mean  time  being  neglected.  Though,  as  a  tribe,  they  may  be  considered 
industrious  and  well  disposed,  yet  there  are  among  them  several  drunken 
vagabonds  who  can  be  induced  to  labor  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise 
means  for  the  purchase  of  whiskey.  Drunkenness,,  however,  prevails  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  among  the  Coast  tribes,  attributable,  as  I  conceive,  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  two  Catholic  missionaries  residing  in  the  valley. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  some  of  their 
number  remaining  at  home  and  attending  to  their  crops  during  the  cammaa 
and  fishing  seasons.  I  will  recommend  that  a  well-selected  assortment  of 
garden  seeds  and  a  quantity  of  farming  tools  be  forwarded  this  fall  for  their 
use  next  spring.  A  list  of  the  seeds  and  articles  required  shall  be  forwarded 
shortly. 

LOWER  PEND  d'oREILLES. 

These  Indians  (numbering  about  eight  hundred)  inhabit  and  cultivate  a 
very  fertile  tract  lying  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  post,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  St.  Ignatius  mission.  Like  those  in  the  Colville  valley,  they  have 
been  partially  supplied  with  teams,  ploughs,  &c.,  and  raise  considerable 
quantities  of  giajn.  These  Indians  bear  a  high  reputation  for  honesty  and 
industry,  and  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  department,  as  justice  and  policy  alike  demand  that  the  worthy  should 
receive  the  most  encouragement.  Having  but  little  intercourse  with  whites^ 
and  living  oflF  the  line  of  travel  to  the  gold  mines,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  continue  to  follow  their  peaceful  avocations  unmolested. 
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8P0KANES. 

This  tribe  is  the  largest  in  the  district.  They  inhabit  the  country  on  the 
Spokane  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  boundary  of  Idaho,  and  number  about 
one  thousand.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  bands  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Spokanes,  under  the  rule,  respectively,  of  the  chiefs  Gary  and  Lot.  They  sub- 
sist principally  upon  fish,  game  and  roots,  and  make  occasional  trips  to  the 
buffalo  range,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Flathead  country.  Beyond  cultivating 
a  few  potato  patches  along  the  river,  no  farming  is  done  by  them.  They 
are  strongly  averse  to  selling  their  lands  to  the  government;  do  not  like  the 
whites  to  settle  in  their  country;  are  somewhat  haughty  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  refuse  to  accept  presents  from  the  department.  They  claim  the 
right  to  cross  on  the  ferry-boat  free,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  the  ferries 
are  in  their  country,  and  of  late  have  been  rather  persistent  in  their  demands 
upon  the  ferryman  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  I  have  recently  received 
application  from  several  leading  men  of  the  tribe  to  cause  the  ferryman  to 
cross  them  without  charge,  but  I  have  explained  to  them  that  the  ferry  was 
not  controlled  by  the  Indian  department,  and  that  if  they  wish  to  cross  they 
must  pay  as  others  do. 

OKIMAKAKES. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  several  small  bands  living  along  the  Okinakane 
river,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  to  Lake  Okinakane,  in  the  British 
possessions.  A  majority  of  the  tribe  live  north  of  the  boundary  line.  Those 
living  south  of  this  line  number,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  about  five 
hnodrcd.  The  tribe  bears  a  bad  reputation,  and  from  my  own  observations 
since  my  arrival,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  a  majority  of  them 
thieves  and  robbers.  Living  near  the  boundary  line,  they  are  in  the  con- 
Btant  habit  of  robbing  from  the  settlers  and  from  other  Indians  with  impu- 
nity, and  when  pursued,  easily  effect  their  escape  into  the  British  posses- 
sioas,  where,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  taken  except  by  a  tedious  extradition 
process.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  some  arrangements  be  made  by 
which  these  offenders,  seeking  refuge  on  British  soil,  can  be  delivered  over* 
to  oar  authorities  for  trial  and  punishment  without  the  tedious  formulas  at- 
tending extradition  measures.  The  necessity  for  this  is  apparent.  For  in- 
8taDoe^  an  Okinakane  Indian  visiting  the  Golville  valley  robs  a  settler  of 
hifl  valuables,  packs  them  upon  a  horse  stolep  for  the  purpose,  and  is  half 
way  to  the  line  before  the  robbery  is  known.  He  is  pursued,  but  effects  his 
escape  into  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  no  authority  hereabout  can  reach 
him.  To  be  sure,  a  representation  of  the  matter  can  be  made  to  the  gover- 
uor  of  this  Territory,  and  a  requisition  for  the  offender  can  be  made  on  the 
governor  of  British  Columbia,  but  should  the  offence  have  been  committed 
jast  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  winter,  the  chances  are,  communication  with 
the  lower  country  being  closed,  no  definite  action  could  be  taken  before 
the  following  spring,  and  no  satisfactory  result  attained  in  less  than  one 
year  from  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Okinakane  tribe  living  near  the  boundary  line  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  the  proper  distinction  between  those  entitled 
to  benefit  from  our  government  and  those  of  British  Columbia,  as  they  are 
migratory  in  habit,  and  the  line  may  be  said  to  cut  the  tribe  in  two.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  only  those  who  winter  on  this  side  can  properly  be  consid- 
ered as  coming  under  our  supervision;  or,  do  those  who  cultivate  on  this  side 
during  eummcr  belong  to  us  ? 

DclegationR  from  all  the  above  trjbes  and  bands  have  visited  me,  and  all 
have  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  relinquish  their  title  to  their  lauds.  This 
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subject  was  first  brought  up  by  themselves,  they  having  by  some  means  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  I  was  authorized  to  negotiate  terms  oi'  relinquish- 
ment. I  have  placed  them  right  in  regard  to  this  matter  by  explaining  to 
them  what  my  duties  really  are. 

Owing  to  my  having  been  in  charge  but  six  weeks,  and  the  large  extent 
of  country  inhabited  by  these  Indians,  this  report  is  necessarily  brief  and 
incomplete. 

I  propose  starting  in  a  few  days  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  encamp- 
ments, from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  this  post,  and 
on  my  return  will  forward  to  your  office  such  additional  information  as  I  may 
be  able  to  collect. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  PAIGE, 
In  charge  Colville  and  Spokane  Indiana, 
W.  H.  Waterman,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  A  fairs  for  W,  IT.,  Olympia,  TV.  T. 


No.  10  B. 


Fort  ColvilleI,  W.  T.,  August  4,  18C5. 

Sir:  Having  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Lake  Pend  d'Ornille  and  the  Up- 
per Spokane  country,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  information  concern- 
ing the  Indians  inhabiting  those  regions,  and  to  request  that  the  same  be 
made  supplemental  to  my  report  of  the  12th  ultimo: 

Taking  with  me  an  intelligent  Colville  Indian  whom  I  had  employed  as 
guide  and  packer,  I  proceeded  on  the  12th  ultimo  up  the  Colville  valley  on  its 
western  side  for  about  forty-five  miles,  and  crossing  the  mountains  by  a  trail, 
reached  the  Little  Spokane  on  the  15th.  Here  we  found  about  350  Indians 
engaged  in  erecting  fish  weirs — among  them  Gairy,  chief  of  the  Upper  Spo- 
kanes,  who  has  been  educated  and  speaks  good  English.  Some  of  these  In- 
dians I  ascertained  to  be  the  owners  of  small  farms  and  grain-fields,  located 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  above  the  fishery,  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokane 
plains,  and  near  the  Walla- Walla  and  Kootenai  trail,  During  the  few  hours 
I  remained  at  this  encampment  several  complaints  of  damages  done  to  their 
crops  by  the  animals  of  packers  and  drovers  were  made,  most  of  which  upon 
a  subsequent  investigation  I  found  to  be  welP  grounded.  Promising  them 
that  every  effort  on  my  part  should  be  made  to  recover  damages,  and 
taking  Gairy  as  interpreter,  I  pushed  on  up  the  river  to  inspect  their  farms 
and  estimate  the  damage.  Some  of  the  fields  under  cultivation  are  quite 
large,  and  bear  evidence  of  considerable  thrift,  considering  the  limited  means 
of  the  Indians,  who  have  heretofore  steadily  declined  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  Indian  department.  Two  or  three  are  owners  of  small  bands  of 
cattle,  and  most  of  the  fields  are  enclosed  by  good  substantial  fences.  Two 
of  these  fields,  containing  some  five  or  six  acres  each,  had  been  broken  into 
and  the  crops  wholly  destroyed  by  the  cattle  of  a  drover,  who,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  was  encamped  in  the  neighborhood.  I  compelled  this  person, 
after  some  difficulty,  to  satisfy  the  owner  of  one  of  these  fields;  but  ascertain- 
ing that  the  other  belonged  to  a  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian,  and  that  its  location 
is  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Idaho  line,  I  declined  to  act  in  the  matter 
further  than  to  advise  him  to  refer  the  complaints  to  the  Idaho  agent.  Other 
damages  of  a  similar  character  had  also  been  done  by  pack-trains  passing 
through  their  country,  but  as  the  parties  were  hundreds  of  miles  away,  I 
was  of  cpurse  unable  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  further  than  to  adviso 
the  Indians  to  keep  their  fences  in  repair  and  remain  at  home  to  watch 
their  crops. 
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Id  numbers  these  Indians,  the  Spokanes,  exceed  the  estimate  contained 
in  rqy  report  of  the  12th  ultimo,  by  at  least  two  hundred.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  a  majority  of  the  Upper  Spokanes  were  strug-gling  against  many 
difficulties  to  get  an  honest  living  independent  of  the  government;  but  so 
long  as  the  thoroughfares  through  their  country  to  the  mines  continue  to  be 
thronged  by  persons  who  pay  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  I  fear 
that  ail  their  efforts  will  be  unavailing.  About  sixty  of  the  OcBur  d'Alene 
tribe  may  be  properly  considered  as  belonging  to  this  Territory;  the  balance 
of  the  tribe  reside  east  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mountains,  in  Idaho.  Some  of 
these  Indians,  the  Spokanes,  expressed  a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  cession  of  their  lands,  but  a  majority  were  opposed  to  this 
step.  It  affords  me  pleasure,  however,  to  state  that  the  most  intelligent  and 
industrious  were  in  favor  of  a  treaty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as 
the  matter  can  be  properly  represented  to  them,  and  they  be  made  to  see 
the  benefits  accruing  from  such  a  course,  a  large  majority  will  consent  to  a 
treaty. 

About  Lake  Pend  d^Oreille  but  few  Indians  were  to  be  seen,  they  having 
gone  down  to  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Columbia.  Those  we  saw  belonged 
to  the  class  of  vagabonds  who  frequent  the  ferries  and  stations  along  the 
route  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  appetite  for  liquor.  All  the  stop- 
ping places  on  this  route  are  favorite  resorts  for  Indians  of  this  class,  and 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  they  can  and  do  procure  as  much  bad  whiskey  as 
their  limited  means  will  allow.  To  the  industrious  I  promised  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  farming  implements  and  seeds,  but  to  the  drunken,  gambling 
vagabonds  I  promised  nothing  but  chastisement  in  case  I  caught  them  at 
these  practices,  a  promise  which  I  intend  religiously  to  fulfil. 

In  collecting  information,  investigating  complaints,  and  correcting  abuses, 
I  labor  under  great  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  an  interpreter. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

GEORGE  A.  PAIGE, 
In  charge  of  Colville  and  Spokane  Indians. 

W.  H.  Waterman,  Esq., 

SupH  Indian  Affairs^  Olympia,  W,  T, 


OREGON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  11.  • 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Salenit  Oregon^  December  10,  1864. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  in  relation  to  the  Klamath,  Mo- 
doc, and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  that,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions 
of  June  22,  last,  I  visited  the  tribes  mentioned  in  August  last,  and  held  a 
preliminary  conference  with  thern  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
An  account  of  that  conference  was  submitted  to  your  office  with  my  last  an- 
nual report  for  1864,  and  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  refer  to  it. 

Superintendent  A.  E.  Wiley,  of  California,  who  was  authorized  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  myself  as  commissioner  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  was 
unable  to  attend,  and  I  therefore  (as  instructed  by  you)  appointed  Agent 
William  Logan,  of  this  superintendency,  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  I  again  went  by  the  way  of  the  Dalles  and 
Warm  Spring  agency ,'Agent  William  Logan  accompanying,  to  Fort  Klamath 
arriving  there  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  as 
eembled,  which  number  was  soon  increased  to  1,071,  all  told,  710  of  whom 
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were  Klamatlis,  339  Modocs..  and  22  of  the  Yahooskin  band  of  Snakes* 
These  numbers  include  women  and  children  as  well  as  men.  Some  others 
were  represented,  although  not  actually  present.  I  estimate  the  total  num* 
ber  at  1,500  to  2,000  souls,  which  includes  all  represented  in  the  treaty 
which -was  concluded  on  the  15th  October. 

The  wishes  and  instructions  of  the  government  were  very  carefully  and 
fully  explained  to  the  Indians,  and  they  exhibited  a  complete  willingness  to 
become  subjected  to  the  United  States,  and  cease  depredations  upon  the  citi- 
zens thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty.  To  the  stipulations  of  that  in- 
strument I  invite  your  careful  attention.  Its  provisions  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, similar  to  those  of  other  treaties  heretofore  negotiated  with  tribes  in 
this  State,  but  they  differ  from  them  in  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  smaller 
amounts  of  money,  and  in  subjecting  the  Indians  to  a  somewhat  stricter 
control  of  the  government. 

The  census  of  the  tribes,  as  given  in  this  letter,  will  be  found  to  differ 
materially  fnm)  the  estimates  of  Major  C.  S.Drew  and  Superintendent  Steele, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  your  office.  The  former  put  the  number  of 
warriors  at  900,  not  including  any  of  the  Snakes.  (See  his  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  published  with  my  annual  report  for  1863.)  The  latter  estimated 
them  (also  excluding  Snakes)  at  1,400  warriors.  (See  his  letter  of  March  5, 
copy  of  which  was  sent  from  your  office  to  me.)  The  number  of  women 
and  children  for  each  warrior  cannot  be  less  than  four,  which  would  give, 
by  Major  Drew's  estimate,  4,500  Indians,  and  by  Superintendent  Steele's, 
7,000.  I  am  sure  that  these  numbers  are  far  too  large.  There  may  be  2,000 
of  them,  all  told,  certainly  not  more. 

The  country  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  15th  October  is  of  vast  axtent,  as  you 
can  see  by  reference  to  the  map,  say  15,000  to  20,000  square  miles,  and 
presents  great  diversity  of  topography,  soil,  and  climate.  Parts  of  it  are 
barren  mountains  and  sage  plains,  of  no  agricultural  value,  but  probably 
possessing  great  mineral  wealth.  Other  portions  are  valuable  for  grazing 
purposes,  producing  a  large  amount  of  nutritious  grass,  but  containing  little 
or  no  land  fit  for  cultivation.  The  valleys  of  the  Klamath  lakes,  Rhett  lake, 
Goose  lake.  Lest  river,  and  seven  others,  have  much  fertile  soil.  Some  por- 
tions are  well  supplied  with  excellent  timber,  while  in  other  parts  there  is 
very  little  The  climate  of  the  whole  region  is  dry,  differing  widely  in  that 
respect  from  the  coast  counties  of  Oregon,  and  while  some  parts  of  it  enjoy 
a  mild,  equable  temperature  in  winter,  the  cold  in  other  parts  is  severe.  Its 
convenient  situation  with  reference  to  the  mines  of  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon, 
and  Washoe,  will  always. assure  to  settlers  who  may  locate  therein  afavora- 
ble  market  for  their  products. 

The  reservation  designated  by  the  treaty  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in- 
cludes, besides  much  country  almost  a  desert,  the  Upper  Klamath  lake  or 
marsh,  which  affords  great  supplies  of  edible  roots  and  seeds  for  the  Indians, 
and  much  fine  grazing  land  ;  and  it  gives  them  access  to  the  Middle  lake 
and  tiie  Klamath  or  Williamson  river,  connecting  the  two,  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. It  also  takes  in  enough  arable  land  of  good  qualitj'  near  the  mouth 
of  Williamson  river  to  support  all  the  Indians  which  are  ever  likely  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  The  more  extensive  valleys  upon  the  Middle  and  Lower 
lakes  are  not  embraced  within  its  limits.  In  determining  the  bounds  of  the 
reservation,  I  sought  primarily  to  secure  a  tract  of  country  which  had  local 
advantages  for  supporting  a  colon}'  of  Indians  by  industrial  pursuits.  I 
think  this  tract  will  satisfy  this,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  demand.  A 
second  object,  and  one  scarcely  less  important,  was  to  so  locate  the  tribes 
that  their  separation  from  whites  would  be  as  nearly  complete  as  possible. 
This  reservation  is  not  likel}'  to  be  traversed  by  any  important  line  of  tra- 
vel, and  but  ai  small  portion  of  it  will  be  coveted  by  whites  for  settlement. 
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I  consider  it,  in  every  respect,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
•designed. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  treaty  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. When  it  is  considered  that  it  embraces  the  largest  number  of  In- 
dians ever  included  in  one  treaty  in  Oregon,  that  it  cedes  the  largest  area  of 
Kjountry  ever  purchased  at  one  treaty,  and  that  it  involves  the  expenditure  of 
a  smaller  amount  of  money  than  any  other  important  treaty,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  its  confirmation  by  the  government.  Upon  its  ratifi- 
cation the  necessity  for  an  additional  agent  will  be  immediate  and  apparent, 
and  no  delay  should  be  made  in  appointing  one.  At  the  council  the  Indians 
unanimously  concurred  in  the  desire  that  Lindsay  Applegate,  of  Jackson 
county,  be  appointed  agent  to  reside  among  them.  Mr.  Applegate  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  State  since  1843,  is  well  known  to  the  Indians,  is  familiar 
with  their  country,  habits,  and  character,  and  his  appointment  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  discreet  one. 

Upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  certain  appropriations  will  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  its  provisions.  An  estimate  of  what  is  necessary, 
according  to  my  judgment,  is  herewith  transmitted.  In  regard  to  the  expense 
of  negotiating  this  treaty,  I  will  only  remark,  at  this  time,  that  only  one-half 
of  the  appropriation  ($10,000)  was  placed  at  my  disposal  to  b*^  expended, 
and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  sum  remains  on  hand,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  transmitted  with  my  accounts  for  fourth  quarter  1864.  Not 
withstanding  the  funds  have  been  legal-tender  notes,  worth  only  forty-five 
and  forty-six  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  total  disbursements  are  less  than  any 
similar  expedition  of  previous  years. 

In  addition  to  the  presents  distributed  at  the  time  of  holding  the  council, 
I  left  a  quantity  of  flour — nearly  16,000  pounds — at  Fort  Klamath,  to  be 
issued  to  such  of  the  Indians  as  chose  to  remain  there  during  the  winter. 
This  will  have  the  effect  to  quiet  them  and  convince  them  of  the  good  faith 
^f  the  government. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  while  upon  the  return  from  Fort  Kla- 
math to  Warm  Springs,  Agent  Logan  and  myself,  riding  in  advance  of  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  came  suddenly  upon  two  Indians,  who  immediately 
•endeavored  to  escape  to  the  bush.  They  were  stopped,  however,  and  upon 
examination  we  found  them  to  be  Snakes,  of  Pauline's  band.  I  immediately 
caused  the' party  to  encamp,  and  sent  out  scouts  in  search  of  the  camp  of  the 
main  body.  They  were  found  late  in  the  day  upon  Mill*ke-ke  creek,  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  where  that  stream  empties  into  the  Des  Chutes.  Three 
men,  three  women,  and  two  children  were  captured  and  brought  into  camp. 
They  were  assured  that  they  should  not  be  harmed,  and  I  was  congratulating 
myself  that  I  had  at  last  the  long-desired  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  the  hostile  Snakes,  when  the  five  men  suddenly  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  our  guns  which  were  standing  around  some  trees  in  camp.  We  were 
compelled  to  commence  firing  upon  them  at  once,  and  three  of  them  were  killed, 
the  other  two  escaping,  badly  wounded.  One  of  these  I  have  since  learned 
died  that  night,  while  the  other  escaped  to  Pauline's  camp  and  recovered. 
One  of  the  women  proved  to  be  the  wife  of  Pauline,  the  celebrated  war  chief 
of  the  Snakes,  who  has  been  the  leader  in  the  war  which  has  been  waged 
upon  whites  for  so  many  years  in  that  region.  I  brought  her  with  the  other 
women  and  children  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  turned  them  over  to  Brigadier 
General  Alvord  for  safe-keeping.  I  rely  much  upon  them  in  bringing  Pau- 
line to  terms. 

Pauline  himself  has  since  come  in  to  Fort  Klamath,  in  response  to  my  in- 
vitation and  assurance  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  depart  unharmed.  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  in  charge  of  that  post,  delivered  to  him  my  message,  and  re- 
ceived one  from  him  to  me,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  tired  of  war  and  ready 
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to  make  peace,  if  he  could  have  protection.  As  soon  as  the  snow  will  per- 
mit me  to  cross  the  mountains,  I  shall  go,  in  accordance  with  your  instruc- 
tions of  October  24  last,  to  that  country,  and  endeavor  by  means  of  a  treaty 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  horrid  state  of  war  which  has  existed  there  for  several 
years  past. 

I  confidently  hope  to  be  able  to  report  before  next  summer  an  end  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  opening  of  that  rich  mineral  country  to  exploration  and  set- 
tlement. 

In  closing  this  lengthy  report,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  say 
that  the  assistance  I  received  from  Dr.  W.  C.  McKay  and  Captain  Lindsay 
Applegate,  who  acted  as  counsellors  and  interpreters  to  the  Indians,  Lieu- 
tenant Halloran,  of  the  Ist  W.  T.  infantry,  who  commanded  the  small  mili- 
tary escort,  and  Captain  Kelly  and  Lieutenant  Underwood,  stationed  at  Fort 
Klamath,  was  very  valuable  to  the  expedition,  and  aided  much  in  producing- 
its  favorable  results. 

The  treaty  is  herewith  transmitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  PERIT  HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon. 

Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner,  dc,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Brief  of  treaty  with   Klamath  and  Modoc  Indians  of  Southern  Oregon  of 

October  15,  1864. 

Article  I.  Cedes  all  right,  title,  and  claim  to  a  tract  commencing  where 
the  forty-fourth  parallel  crosses  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains;  thence 
southward,  on  the  dividing  ridge,  to  the  point  where  the  rivers  flowing  south 
and  west  separate  from  those  flowing  northward;  thence  along  the  dividing 
ridge  across  into  California  to  the  south  end  of  Goose  lake;  thence  north- 
east to  the  north  end  of  Henley  lake;  thence  north  to  the  forty-fourth  paral- 
lel, and  west  to  placfe  of  beginning;  reserving  for  a  place  of  residence  for 
the  Indians  a  small  tract  lying  along  the  Upper  and  Middle  Klamath  lakes^ 
the  Indians  to  remove  to  the  reservation  immediately  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  remain  there.  No  whites  except  government  officers  and 
employees  to  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  reservation.  Right  of  way  across 
it  reserved  for  public  roads  and  railroads 

Article  II,  The  United  States  to  pay  $8,000  per  annum,  for  five  years,  be- 
ginning when  the  treaty  is  ratified;  ^5,000  per  annum  for  next  five  years; 
$3,000  per  annum  for  next  five  years.  These  sums  to  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  under  direction  of  the  President. 

Article  III.  The  United  States  to  pay  $35,000  for  such  articles  as  may  be 
advanced  to  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty,  and  for  subsist- 
ence, teams,  clothing,  &c.,  for  first  year. 

Article  IV.  The  United  States  to  erect,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
ratification,  a  saw-mill,  flour-mill,  mechanic's  shop,  school  buildings,  &c.,  to 
be  kept  in  repair  for  twenty  years,  and  to  furnish  material  for  the  mills  and 
shops  for  the  same  time. 

.  Article  V.  The  United  States  to  furnish  a  superintendent  of  farming, 
farmer,  blacksmith,  sawyer,  carpenter,  and  wagon-maker  for  fifteen  years, 
and  a  physician,  miller,  and  two  teachers  for  twenty  years. 

Article  VI.  The  United  States  may  cause  part  of  the  reservation  to  be 
surveyed  and  allotted  in  severalty,  without  power  of  alienation. 
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Arhcle  VII.  Regulations  may  be  made  securing  to  the  families  of  allottees 
their  lands  at  the  decease  of  the  latter. 

Article  VIII.  Annuities  of  the  tribes  not  to  be  taken  for  debts  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Article  IX.  The  Indians  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  the  United 
States,  and  pledge  themselves  to  peace  and  obedience  to  law  and  regula- 
tions. 

Article  X.  If  Indians  shall  drink  intoxicating  liquorsor  have  them  upon 
the  reservation,  their  annuities  may  be  withheld. 

Article  XI.  The  United  States  may  at  a  future  time  locate  other  Indians 
on  the  reservation,  the  parties  to  tbe  treaty  not  to  lose  any  rights  thereby. 

Article  XII.  This  treaty  to  bind  the  parties  when  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate. 

Estimule  of  funds  required  by  J.  W.  Pent  Huntington^  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  for  fulfilling  treaty  atipulationis  uxith  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  other 
tribes  of  Indians  in  southern  Oregon, 

For  first  of  five  instalments  of  annuity  for  beneficial  objects,  to 
be  expended  under  direction  of  the  President,  as  per  second 
article  treaty  of  October  15,  1864 *   $8,  000  00 

For  subsisting  Indians  first  year,  purchase  of  teams,  farming  im- 
plements, tools,  seeds,  clothing,  and  provisions,  and  pay  of 
necessary  employes,  as  per  third  article  treaty 35, 000  00 

For  erection  of  saw-mill,  per  fourth  article  treaty 6,  000  00 

For  erection  of  buildings  for  employes,  &c.,  per  fourth  article 

treaty 3,  000  00 

For  erection  of  buildings  for  schools,  &c.,  per  fourth  article  treaty     1,  500  00 

For  erection  of  buildings  for  hospitals,  &c.,  per  fourth  article 

treaty 800  00 

For  furnishing  material  for  saw-mill,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and 
wagon  and  ploughmaker^s  shop,  per  fourth  article  treaty. ...     1,  500  00 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  one  superintendent  of  farming,  one 
farmer,  one  blacksmith,  one  sawyer,  one  carpenter,  one  wagon 
and  plough  maker,  one  physician,  and  two  teachers,  as  per  fifth 
article  treaty 9,  600  00 

For  erection  of  agency  buildings 4,  000  00 

Total 69,  400  00 

J.  W.  PERIT  HUNTINGTON, 
Supenntendent  Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon. 
Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Salem,  Oregon,  December  10,  1864. 

Note. — No  estimate  made  for  flouring  mill  provided  fur  in  fourth  article, 
as  it  will  not  be  necessary  until  farms  are  opened. 


No  12. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,    • 
Salem,  Oregon,  December  12,  1864. 
Sir:  With  reference  to  the  inquiries  from  your^  office  in  relation  to  the 
Coast  Indian  reservation,  and  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  town-site  reservation  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Yaquina  bay, 
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under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  Coast  reservation  was  selected  by  late  Superintendent  Joel  Palmer  in 
1855,  at  a  time  when  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  mountains  had  been  but 
partially  explored,  and  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  or  quite  worthless.  The 
only  valleys  suitable  for  human  habitation  then  known  to  exist  were  needed 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  and  those  best  informed  believed  that  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  would  forever  debar  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Willamette  valleys  from  using  the  harbors  which  were  found 
at  the  estuaries  of  the  Sinselaw,  Alsea,  Tillamook,  and  Yaquina  rivers.  Un- 
der this  belief  it  was  quite  natural  that  little  regard  should  be  paid  to  econ- 
omy in  appropriating  territory  which  was  considered  so  valueless,  and  con- 
sequently the  Coast  reservation  was  made  very  large,  extending  north  and 
south  about  one  hundre,d  miles,  and  averaging  in  breadth  about  twenty. 
After  the  removal  of  Indians  to  this  tract  was  coromenced,it  was  found  that  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  transporting  supplies  across  the  Coast  range  was 
so  great  that  economy  required  a  location  for  the  interior  tribes  on  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  range,  and  accordingly  the  rights  of  the  settlers  in  a  small 
valley  known  as  the  Grande  Ronde  (upon  the  head  of  Yamhill  river)  were 
purchased,  and  that  tract  (townships  five  and  six  south,  range  seven  ^ud 
eight  west)  was  added  to  the  already  large  reservation,  and  an  important 
agency  located  thereon.  The  total  number  of  Indians  upon  this  reservation 
is  by  enumeration  4,164,  distributed  as  follows,  to  wit :  1,322  at  Grande 
Ronde,  2,312  at  Siletz,  and  530  at  Alsea.  Those  at  Grande  Ronde  have  no 
communication  with  the  Yaquina  bay,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  anything 
that  may  transpire  there. 

The  Siletz  agency  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  ocean,  seven  miles 
from  the  head  of  navigation,  upon  the  north  fork  of  Yaquina  bay,  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  proposed  town  site,  which  is  upon  the  south  fork.  It  is  loca- 
ted in  the  southern  edge  of  a  valley  upon  the  Siletz  river,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  district  of  very  fertile  land,  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  support  a 
larger  number  of  Indians  than  are  at  all  three  of  the  agencies  combined. 
There  are  other  valleys  of  less  extent  further  north  upon  the  Salmon, 
Arstucca,  and  other  streams  which  put  into  the  ocean,  upon  which  there  are 
no  settlements.  The  Alsea  agency  in  upon  the  ocean,  about  thirty  miles  be- 
low the  Yaquina  bay,  and  eight  miles  below  the  Alsea.  Only  two-thirds  of 
the  Indians  reported  under  the  control  of  that  agent  are  actually  at  the 
agency.  The  remainder  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinselaw  river,  about  thirty 
miles  further  down  the  coast,  where  they  have  been  permitted  to  remain, 
because  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  whites,  and  subsist  themselves  by 
fishing  and  a  little  agriculture. 

The  foregoing  statement,  if  read  with  a  map  of  the  reservation  at  hand, 
will  enable  you  to  understand  the  location  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  a  settlement  of  whites  at  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  Yaquina  bay 
would  be  in  immediate  contact  with  Indians  on  both  sides.  Experience  has 
always  shown  that  such  contact  always  results  unfortunately  to  both  whites 
and  Indians,  and  in  my  judgment  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  think  such  change  can  be  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  as 
will  enable  the  white  settlements  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for 
transportation  which  the  harbor  of  Yaquina  affords,  and  at  the  same  time 
escape  the  evils  which  joint  occupancy  of  the  same  territory  by  whites  and 
Indians  will  surely  entail.  There  are  but  530  Indians  located  below  (south  of) 
the  bay  referred  to  ;  but  those  of  Siletz  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  it  for 
fishing  purposes.  Fish  are  as  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Siletz  river  as 
at  Yaquina,  and  ample  supplies  for  all  the  Indians  can  be  there  obtained. 
Besides,  the  tribes  are  all  advancing  rapidly  in  agriculture,  and  as  they  have 
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more  abundant  Bupplies  of  farinirig  products  their  want  of  fish  diminishes. 
If  all  who  are  located  below  the  Yaquina  can  be  removed  to  plapes  notth  of 
Siletz,  there  will  then  be  no  objections  to  throwing  the  whole  southern  half 
of  the  reservation  open  to  settlement,  and  the  interest  of  both  government 
and  Indians  will  be  advanced — the  former  by  being  more  compactly  located 
upon  land  which  will  afford  them  ample  subsistence,  and  the  latter  by  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  their  control  and  management.  The  neceseity  for 
an  agency  would  be  done  away  with,  and  its  expenses  avoided,  while  no  ad- 
ditional expense  after  the  removal  would  be  entailed  upon  the  agency  at 
Siletz.  I  therefore  recommend  that  measures  be  taken  to  remove  the  Indians 
from  Sinselaw,  Alsea,  and  Yaquina  to  Siletz,  or  some  of  the  smaller  valleys 
further  north. 

If  this  is  determined  upon,  the  question  then  arises,  Where  shall  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  reservation  be  fixed  ?  This  office  is  not  in  possession 
of  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  t6  express  a  definite  opinion  upon  this 
point  without  a  particular  examination  of  the  locality;  but  the  boundary 
should  undoubtedly  be  somewhere  between  the  Yaquina  and  Siletz.  The 
district  between  the*two  streams  varies  in  width  from  seven  to  thirty  miles, 
and,  excepting  the  grist-mill  belonging  to  the  Indians  near  the  soutli  bank 
of  tbo  Siletz,  and  the  small  settlement  of  Indians  along  the  shore  of  Yaqui- 
na, is  entirely  unoccupied.  It  is  densely  wooded,  portions  of  it  rugged 
mountains,  and  other  portions  worthless  swamps,  and  none  of  it  likely  soon 
to  be  wanted  for  settlement.  A  line  passing  through  some  parts  of  this 
tract  would  undoubtedly  be  a  proper  division,  but  just  where  it  should  be- 
gin, how  it  ought  to  run,  or  where  end,  I  cannot  determine  without  a  close 
examination. 

In  removing  the  Indians,  (should  that  course  be  determined  upon,)  their 
consent  must  first  be  obtained,  and  provisions  made  for  the  expense  which 
will  be  incurred.  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  {vide  my  annual  report  for  1863  and  same  for  1864)  to 
the  necessity  for  some  treaty  provisions  with  the  Coast  tribes,  and  perma- 
nent arrangements  for  their  control  and  guidance.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  repeat  those  suggestions  at  this  time,  but  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
the  attention  of  the  deparflnent  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  attending  the  removal,  I  have  not  been  called 
upon  for  an  estimate;  but  it  is  proper,  in  view  of  the  desirableness  of  im- 
mediate action  by  the  government,  (if  action  at  all  is  determined  on,)  that  I 
should  submit  data  which  will  enable  an  appropriation  to  be  made  without 
the  delay  of  again  referring  the  matter  to  this  office.  The  enclosed  estimate 
covers,  in  my  judgment,  the  necessary  expenses,  while  it  has  been  reduced 
to  as  low  a  sum  as  the  circumstances  will  warrant,  and  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  yoi^r  consideration. 

You  will  note  that  my  remarks  have  been  confined  mainly  to  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  measure  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  of 
the  government  in  its  relation  to  them.  This  I  understand  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  the  scope  and  extent  of  your  inquiry;  but  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
considered  exceeding  the  limits  which  it  is  proper  I  should  observe,  if  I  re- 
mark briefly  upon  the  importance  to  the  white  settlement  of  the  opening  of 
this  bay. 

The  bay  of  Yaquina  has  not,  as  your  letter  seems  to  assume,  been  unknown 
until  recently.  It  was  known  as  early  at  least  as  1849  that  a  harbor  ex- 
isted there,  and  so  long  ago  as  April,  1850,  I  happened  to  accompany  an  old 
resident  of  Benton  county  on  a  visit  to  this  bay  and  the  adjoining  country. 
Vessels  entered  there  certainly  as  early  as  1853,  and  more  or  less  have  come 
there  every  year  since.  But  the  trail  by  which  the  mountains  in  that 
direction  were  then  traversed  *  was  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult,  and  it 
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has  only  recently  been  discovered  'that  a  road  over  which  heavy  transporta- 
tion vras  practicable  could  be  made.  But  such  a  road  having  been  found 
and  opened  during  the  past  summer  by  citizens,  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
central  counties  of  middle  Oregon  can  obtain  their  freight,  a  part  of  the  year 
at  least,  through  that  channel  much  cheaper  than  by  the  old  route  of  the 
Columbia  river.  If  the  bay  and  adjacent  lands  are  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment, the  counties  of  Linn,  Lane,  Benton,  and  part  of  Polk,  (the  best  agri- 
cultural district  of  the  Pacific  coast,)  will  use  it  partially  or  wholly  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  ocean.  As  a  mere  measure  of  revenue, 
the  government  ought  to  open  this  district  to  the  public,  for  the  town  site, 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  will  probably  yield  more  money  than  will 
several  times  repay  the  cost  of  removing  the  Indians,  and  the  thrifty  town 
wRich  must  grow  up  at  the  head  of  navigation  will  be  no  mean  source  of 
wealth  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  State. 

I  trust  that  this  somewhat  lengthy  communication  has,  without  going  into 
all  the  detail,  at  least  made  these  points  apparent: 

Ist.  That  a  joint  occupancy  of  whites  and  Indians  in  the  district  referred 
to  will  be  unwise,  and  should  be  avoided.  ^ 

2d.  That  a  removal  of  the  Indians  should  precede  any  admission  of  whites 
into  the  reservation. 

3d.  That  the  wants  of  trade  in  an  important  part  of  this  State  require 
that  access  be  given  to  the  bay. 

Hoping  that  fhe  above  will  afford  you  satisfactory  information,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  PERIT  HUNTINGTON. 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D,  C, 


Estimate  of  funds  required  for  the  removal  of  Indians  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  reservation  to  the  north  of  SHetz  river. 

For  paying  the  expense  of  negotiating  with  the  |everal  tribes,  in- 
cluding presents,  &c $3,000 

For  expense  of  removing,  including  subsistence  en  route  and  trans- 
portation      6,000 

For  expense  of  subsisting  the  Indians  first  year  after  removal,  over 

and  above  what  they  will  be  able  to  produce  for  themselves 7,500 

Total , 16,500 


J.  W.  PERIT  HUNTINGTON, 
Supaintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon. 
Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Salem,  Oregon,  December  12,  1864. 


No.  13. 


CoRVALLis,  Oregon,  December  22,  1864. 

Having  examined  the  report  of  J.W.  P.  Huntington,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Oregon,  in  which  he  favors  the  opening  of  the  sea-coast  and  its 
harbor  to  the  citizens  of  this  great  valley  of  Oregon,  I  would  say  : 

The  State  of  Oregon  was  settled  up  by  emigrants,  who  crossed  the  great 
plains  with  their  families  and  household  goods  in  wagons,  and  this  mode  of 
travel  is  a  cheap,  convenient,  and  practical  way  of  getting  along  to  us;  as, 
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being  a  farming  community,  each  household  is  provided  witli  the  common 
mode  of  conveyance — the  wagon  and  team.  Heretofore  the  farmers  of  the 
Willamette  valley  have  had  to  transport  their  grain  and  produce,  generally  at 
great  expense  to  them  of  transportation,  on  the  river,  handling  over  four 
times,  including  a  portage  around  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  river,  moving 
it  in  all  some  225  miles  from  here  and  275  miles  from  the  upper  end  of  this 
valley,  to  the  sea-shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  occupying  in 
transit  five  to  seven  days.  In  contrast,  we  now  do  with  a  new  road,  not  per- 
fect, and  in  45  miles'  travel,  with  our  own  means  of  transportation,  reach  salt 
water.  Grain  sells  here  at  Corvallis  at  tl,  worth  at  least  $1  50  per  bushel 
at  Yaquina;  but  until  opened  up  by  action  of  the  government  we  cannot 
build  storehouses.  I  mention  these  things  only  that  this  immense  interest 
of  a  State  may  not  be  too  long  delayed,  to  go  through  the  formality  (or  the 
folly)  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians. 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  These  :  The  Indians  are  settled  on  the 
Siletz  reserve,  a  pretty  valley,  amply  extensive  to  support  and  maintain  all 
the  Indians  Superintendent  Huntington  mentions,  and  others,  and  export 
quantities  of  potatoes,  &c.,  which  the  Indians  will  do  when  commerce 
comes  to  this  bay,  and  market  is  open  only  seven  miles  from  them,  and 
water  conveyance  thereto.  Why  ?  Potatoes,  the  easiest,  most  prolific  crop, 
are  worth  $1  50  a  bushel  on  the  bay  to  the  oystermen — are  worth  *6i  cents 
a  pound  in  San  Francisco  to-day — can  pay  the  Indians  well  to  produce  at 
25  cents  a  bushel,  or  ^  cent  per  pound.  Again,  there  is  a  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Siletz  river  and  valley  and  Yaquina  bay,  which  is  a  natural 
boundary  line,  and  the  Indians  do  not  live  on  this  bay,  but  on  the  Siletz 
river.    This  bay  is  not  needed  or  used  by  them. 

The  superintendent  says  there  are  2,312  Indians  on  the  Siletz.  I  presume 
that  that  is  the  number.  But  of  course  that  includes  women  and  children, 
and  I  presume  the  2,200  never  were  at  the  Yaquina  bay.  I  often  employ  In- 
dians from  both  reserves,  and  those  from  Alsea.  or  south  reserve,  do  not 
come  to  the  valley  by  the  way  of  the  Yaquina,  but  through  the  Alsea  val- 
ley. These  Indian  men  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  farmers  in  harvest — 
are  as  good  hands  as  whites,  and  learn  agricultural  pursuits  thereby, 

There  will  be  very  little  more  connexion  between  the  Indians  with  the  bay 
opened  to  the  public  than  as  it  is,  for  they  will  have  still  the  present  loca- 
tion, present  home,  and  a  natural  barrier — the  dividing  ridge  and  swamp — 
save  the  one  pass,  and  easily  guarded,  the  Siletz  river.  We  have  a  splendid 
valley  of  land,  a  never-failing  source  of  supply  to  this  coast  of  wheat  and 
sustenance.  We  never  have  a  drought  in  Oregon.  Last  year  California 
starved,  and  we  never  had  such  crops  in  Oregon  before.  Our  interest  in 
this  matter  is  immense,  and  no  delay  should  occur  (on  account  of  all  the  In- 
dians) in  opening  and  inviting  this  travel  this  way. 

Again,  by  reference  to  the  map,  you  will  notice  the  bearing  this  valley  has 
on  the  new  mining  regions.  It  is  only  120  chained  miles  from  Corvallis,  or 
166  from  salt  water,  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Des  Chutes  river,  and  by  a  new 
road  to  the  John  Day  mines,  east  through  the  Cascade  range  up  Santiaur 
river,  or  southeast  from  this  bay,  via  Eugene  Gity  coast,  for  16  miles  to 
Canyon  City,  Boisee,  and  Oyhee,  all  of  which  is  apparent  by  the  map. 

These  Indians,  in  the  six  years  past,  have  visited  only  a  very  limited  por- 
tion of  this  immense  reserve.  They  are  indolent,  and  never  wander  far  away 
from  the  source  of  supply,  following  the  example  of  some  military  men,  lack- 
ing means  of  transportation  always. 

Respectfully,  and  without  any  private  interest  to  gratify  other  than  as 
auccess  to  the  Willamette  valley  and  people,  I  beg  leave  to  remain  your 
obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  BARNARD. 
^  Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington,  D.  (7. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  14. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
San  Francisco f  California,  September  I  b^  1865. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  department  with  which  I 
am  connected,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  oflSce  this  my  first  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  within  my  su peri n tendency. 

Most  of  the  time  since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  has  been  em. 
ployed  in  receiving  the  public  property  from  Hon.  Austin  Wiley,  my  prede- 
cessor, and  in  visiting  the  different  reservations,  in  company  with  the  Hon. 
William  Higby,  one  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  service  in  this  Stat«. 

Additional  duties  have  been  required  of  me  by  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  going  to  Hoopa  valley,  and,  in  connexion  with 
the  United  States  surveyor  general  and  the  Indian  agent  of  that  reservation, 
making  an  appraisement  of  the  improvements  of  the  settlers,  as  required  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1866;  which  tluty  has  been  performed, 
as  I  believe,  with  justice  to  the  citizens,  and  will,  I  trust,  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  which  has  occupied  most  of  my  time  up 
to  the  present,  and  during  which  I  have  travelled  over  twenty-eight  hundred 
miles,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted,  by  personal  obser- 
vation and  information,  with  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the 
different  reservations,  as  well  as  those  living  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  the  department  that  I  have  found  the  In- 
dians, in  the  different  portions  of  the  State  that  I  have  visited,  well  disposed 
and  peaceable.  No  fears  of  any  further  Indian  troubles  or  difficulties  need 
be  entertained  if  the  policy  of  colonization  and  subsisting  the  Indians  on 
reservations  is  continued. 

On  the  different  reservations  I  found  the  Indians  generally  contented  and 
satisfied,  willing  to  engage  in  labor  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  in 
case  they  could  be  assured  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  would  be  used 
for  their  support  and  benefit,  which  I  have  to  say  has  not  been  always  the 
case. 

There  has  been  formerly  in  this  State  considerable  difficulty  attending  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  and  retaining  them  on  the  different  reservations. 
This  trouble  has  arisen,  in  part,  from  an  occasional  failure  of  the  crops,  and 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  clothing  and  subsistence  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect,  and  large  promises  have  been  made  them  to  induce  them  to 
come  in  to  the  reservations,  which  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  a  growing  disposition  among  the  Indians  to  remain  • 
and  become  permanently  located  on  the  reservations.  They  are  beginning 
to  see  the  necessity  of,  and  feel  the  security  they  have  in,  obtaining  subsistence 
and  protection,  which  they  could  not  have  and  obtain  otherwise.  Their- for- 
mer means  of  obtaining  subsistence  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Their  lands, 
which  heretofore  supplied  them  with  roots  and  seeds,  are  being  ploughed 
by  the  husbandman.  The  oak  and  pine  which  gave  them  the  acorn  and  nut 
are  disappearing  by  the  woodman's  axe;  fishermen  occupy  their  fishing 
places,  while  before  the  unerring  rifie  of  the  backwoodsman  their  game,, 
which  gave  them  meat  and  skins  for  clothing,  has  passed  away. 

Many  of  the  Indians  have  expressed  a  desire  to  come  upon  and  remain  on 
the  reservations  permanently  as  soon  as  provision  can  be  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

I  have  found  the  Indians  on  the  reservations,  as  well  as  others,  very  des- 
titute of  clothing.    The  amount  furnished  them  for  the  last  three  years  has 
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been  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  their  wants  and  necessities.  But  few 
articles  of  clothing  which  they  have  were  furnished  by  the  government. 

While  the  present  prospect  of  subsisting  the  Indians  is  satisfactory,  there 
is  much  to  be  done  for  their  future  improvement  and  welfare.  In  fbrraer 
years  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  appropriated  and  expended  in  this 
State  for  the  Indian  service,  but  little  remains  in  the  way  of  buildings  or 
improvements  of  any  kind  to  indicate  how  the  money  has  been  applied.  No 
permanent  system  of  subsisting  the  Indiaus  or  improving  them,  either  physi- 
cally, morally,  or  intellectually,  seems  to  have  been  adopted. 

The  many  changes  in  the  locations  and  the  abandonment  of  reservations 
in  this  State  have  been  very  expensive  in  the  removal  of  public  property 
and  of  the  Indians,  and  have  been  to  them  a  source  of  very  great  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disquietude. 

I  am  fully.of  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  colonizing  and  subsisting  the 
Indians  on  reservations  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  adopted  successfully  in 
this  State,  ''  considering  the  situation  of  the  Indians  and  their  relations  to 
the  citizens,"  and  if  properly  conducted  it  will  prove  a  real  benefit  to  the  In- 
dians, and  tend  to  a  lasting  and  permanent  peace  between  them  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State. 

To  effect  this  desirable  object,  reservations  should  be  permanently  estab- 
lished on  public  lands,  or  on  iands  on  which  the  government  has  absolute  title 
and  control ;  the  claims  of  any  citizens  for  improvements  on  such  lands 
should  be  extinguished. 

The  policy  of  renting  lands,  which  has  been  adopted,  in  part,  in  this  State 
should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible.  To  effect  this  object,  an  appro- 
priation should  be  made  either  to  purchase  the  lands  now  occupied  as  such, 
or  to  remove  the  Indians. 

I  believe  that  in  this  State  the  private  lands  on  which  the  Indians  are  now 
located  could  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices — at  much  less  expense  than 
would  attend  the  removal  of  the  public  property  and  Indians  to  other  reser- 
vations or  new  locations. 

I  would  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  owned  by  private  parties  and  now  occupied  as  reservations  at  Tule 
river  and  Smith  river.  This  being  done,  and  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  cattle  and  hogs,  and  for  permanent  improvements  in  the 
way  of  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  agents  and  employ^  and  dwel- 
lings for  the  Indians,  would  prepare  the  way  for  making  the  different  reser- 
vations in  this  superintendency  to  a  great  extent  self-sustaining. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  building  a  school- 
house  and  employing  a  school  teacher  on  each  reservation.  No  efforts  seem 
to  have  been  made  to  educate  or  improve  the  moral  or  intellectual  condition 
of  the  Indians  in  this  State.  While  little  can  be  done  to  change  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  aged  and  elder  Indians,  those  who  are  younger  readily 
embrace  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  whites,  and  if  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  their  benefit  would  readily  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  an 
English  education. 

Round  Valley  reservation,  as  surveyed  and  located,  contains  twenty-five 
thousand  acres,  and  embraces  all  the  arable  land  in  the  valley.  Nearly  half 
of  this  laud  is  occupied  by  citizens,  who  claim  to  have  entered  upon  and  made 
their  improvements  before  the  survey  and  location  of  the  land  for  reserva- 
tion purposes. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  that  a  board  of  appraisers  be  appointed 
to  make  a  valuation  of  those  improvements  made  prior  to  the  survey  and 
location,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  pay  the  settlers  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  said  improvements,  and  that  the  entire  valley,  with  its  exten- 
sion as  recommended  by  G.  M.  Hanson,  late  superintendent  of  the  northern 
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district,  be  set  apart  and  held  for  reservation  purposes.  The  peculiar  loca- 
tion of  Round  Valley  is  most  excellent  for  an  Indian  reservation  ;  its  isola- 
ted Dosition,  fertility  of  soil,  climate  mild  and  salubrious,  surrounded  by 
moiintains  \vell  adapted  for  pasturage,  make  it  far  superior  to  any  location 
that  has  been  or  can  be  made  in  the  State. 

On  the  reservation  proper,  twenty-seven  hundred  acres  of  land  are  en- 
closed with  an  excellent  rail  fence,  and  fencing  is  being  prepared  to  enclose 
three  thousand  acres  in  addition.  Lands  in  cultivation,  one  thousand  and 
fifty-seven  acres  ;  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  acres  ;  in  potatoes  and  vegetables,  one  hundred  and  two  acres. 

Crops  light,  except  potatoes,  which  are  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the 
late  planting  and  severe  drought.  Estimated  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
raised  this  season,  and  on  hand  from  last  crop,  ten  thousand  ;  of  corn,  five 
thousand  ;  barley  and  oats,  three  thousand  and  sixteen.  Vegetables  in 
abundance,  except  potatoes. 

Number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation :  Pitt  river,  three  hundred  and 
twenty;  of  the  Wylachies,  eighty;  Ukies,  three  hundred ;  and  Ooncows, 
two  hundred  and  forty.    -Total,  nine  hundred  and  forty. 

In  addition  to  this  number,  I  expect  on  the  reservation  next  month  three 
hundred  and  seventy  Wylachies,  Humboldt  and  Trinity  Indians  from  Hum- 
boldt bay,  now  held  as  prisoners,  as  I  have  advised  the  military  department 
that  I  am  prepared  to  receive  and  provide  for  them  at  Round  Valley. 

Four  hundred  still  remain,  and  are  being  subsisted  at  Mendocino,  in 
charge  of  E.  J.  Whipple,  an  employ^  of  Round  Valley  reservation.  Crops 
have  been  raised  at  that  station  for  their  subsistence  the  present  season.  I 
intend  to  remove  them  and  the  public  property  to  Round  Valley  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

On  my  arrival  at  Round  Valley,  on  my  last  visit,  I  found  a  delegation  of 
some  forty  from  the  Clear  Lake,  Ukiah,  and  Redwood  Indians,  representing 
eight  hundred  of  their  people,  who  desire  to  come  and  remain  on  the  reser- 
vation. I  have  instructed  the  agent  that  they  be  received  and  provided  for 
as  soon  as  materials  can  be  obtained  for  their  dwellings. 

The  prospect  of  abundant  subsistence  being  provided  on  the  reservation, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  as  formerly  obtained  by  the  Indians, 
will  induce  them  to  come  in  as  fast  as  they  can  be  provided  for. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  all  the  labor  from  them  neces- 
sary for  farming  or  other  purposes  ;  they  work  willingly  and  cheerfully, 
and  appear  satisfied  and  contented.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  necessary  buildings  for  the  agent  and  employes,  and  for  build- 
ing a  school-house.  The  buildings  now  on  the  reservation  are  erected  of 
logs,  and  are  of  little  value. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  public  property  there,  I  found  the  farm  and  per- 
sonal property  of  A.  P.  Hotaling  rented  by  Mr.  Wiley,  my  predecessor,  for 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  in  gold 
coin  or  its  equivalent,  lease  to  expire  the  first  of  November  next.  I  con- 
sider the  rent  paid  very  high,  and  the  farm  not  wanted  to  produce  the 
necessary  subsistence  for  the  Indians,  and  directed  Captain  Fairfield,  the 
agent,  to  deliver  to  the  lessor  the  farm  and  property  on  the  expiration  of 
the  lease. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  the  reservation  was  represented  by 
my  predecessor  to  be  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  exclusive  of  the  cows 
and  work-cattle.  They  were  ranging  on  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  a 
circuit  of  some  twenty  miles  in  extent.  As  they  were  not  collected,  I  only 
receipted  to  account  for  the  number  that  could  be  found  after  due  and  dili- 
gent search  had  been  made  for  them.  I  instructed  the  agent,  immediately 
on  my  receiving  the  property,  to  employ  one  of  the  men  in  collecting  the 
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cattle  and  bringing  them  in  upon  the  pasture  lands  enclosed  on  the  reser- 
vation. He  reports  at  this  date  upwards  of  four  hundred  found,  with  a 
probability  of  finding  a  number  more.  As  soon  as  the  search  is  completed, 
the  number  found  will,  with  the  proper  certificates,  be  forwarded. 

Hoapa  VaUey  reservation^  recently  located,  is  on  the  Trinity  river,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Klamath.  It  is  sixteen  miles  in  length  and  twelve  ia 
width,  and  the  valley  contains  about  twelve  hundred  acres.  The  land  is 
not  of  the  best  quality,  and  will  not,  I  think,  produce  more  than  will  sup- 
port the  Indians  now  on  the  reservation,  and  those  that  will  come  in  from 
the  adjacent  country.  The  Klamath  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  numbering 
eighteen  hundred,  will,  it  is  expected,  most  of  them  move  to  the  reservation 
at  an  early  day. 

Possession  was  obtained  of  the  improvements  and  land  in  the  valley  in 
February  last,  except  the  farm  of  Campbell  and  Garrett.  This  occasioned 
late  planting  of  the  crops,  and  the  unusual  drought  in  the  valley  caused 
almost  an  entire  failure.  Number  of  acres  of  wheat  sowed,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  bushels  harvested,  twenty-one  hundred  ;  acres  of  oats,  eighty- 
two — a  failure  of  the  crop,  mostly  cut  for  hay  ;  corri  planted,  thirty-six 
acres  ;  potatoes,  twenty-one  acres,  with  fair  crops  ;  peas  planted,  sixteen 
acres— crop  very  light. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservation  number,  at  present,  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  work  readily  and  willingly  for  their  own  subsistence,  only 
requiring  the  assistance  of  an  overseer  to  direct  them  in  the  labors  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  and  improve  the  reservation. 

The  location  of  this  reservation,  surrounded,  by  mountains  over  whiph 
only  by  pack-trains  can  supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  be 
transported,  has  required  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated for  the  Indian  service,  and  will  continue  to  be  expensive  until  grain 
can  be  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  to  subsist  the  Indians  without  purchas- 
ing supplies. 

On  my  visit  to  the  reservation  I  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  flour 
would  be  needed  to  subsist  the  Indians  until  after  harvest.  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  military  department  for  some  twenty-three  thousand  pounds 
of  flour  for  present  use,  to  be  returned  after  this  year's  crop  is  harvested, 
making  a  considerable  saving  to  the  Indian  service,  as  flour  at  that  time 
was  selling  in  the  valley  at  ten  cents  per  pound  in  coin.  The  amount 
raised  this  season  will  not  be  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crop, 
as  before  stated,  to  replace  the  flour  borrowed,  furnish  the  reservation  with 
seed,  and  subsist  the  Indians  until  the  next  crop  is  harvested. 

Additional  purchases  of  beef  and  flour  will  have  to  be  made,  upon  which 
to  support  the  Indians  until  next  harvest,  after  which  little  money  will  be 
required  in  the  way  of  purchase  for  subsistence. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  reservation  destitute  of  teams,  except  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  teams  of  the  citizens  being  hired  by  the  day  for  farming  purposes. 
I  sent  immediately  to  Smith  River  reservation  for  two  teams,  and  on  my 
visit  to  Tule  River  farm,  I  directed  five  additional  teams  to  be  sent  from 
there.  They  have  all  arrived  except  two  mules»  which  were  left  at  Round 
Valley. 

There  has  been  some  expense  attending  the  transfer  of  these  teams,  but 
as  a  saving  I  thought  that  course  to  supply  the  reservation  advisable. 
Some  additional  teams  are  needed,  which  will  have  to  be  purchased,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  funds  will  be  necessary  with  which  to  purchase  cat- 
tle and  hogs. 

Smiih  River  reservation  is  located  on  a  farm  of  twelve  hundred  acres, 
rented  of  Saville  &  Darby,  at  a  quarterly  rental  of  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
($1,200)  payable  in  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent ;  also,  adjoining  land  to  the 
19  I 
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amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres  is  rented  at  four  dollars  per 
acre,  payable  also  in  gold,  making  the  amount  payable  yearly  for  rent  nine- 
teen hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  ($1,948)  in  coin  or  its  equivalent. 
This  farm,  with  land  adjoining,  has  been  rented  some  five  years. 

I  would  recofnmond  that  the  land  required  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians  be 
purchased  from  the  owners,  or  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  and  public  property  to  Round  Valley.  I  believe  that  a  sufficient 
area  could  be  purchased  for  a  reservation,  which  would  include  all  the  lands 
necessary  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  with  all  the  improvements, 
buildings,  &c.,  required,  with  a  broad  outlet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  coast  for  fishing  purposes,  at  a  less  cost  than  would  attend  the  removal 
of  the  public  property  and  the  Indians  to  Round  Valley,  and  the  erection  there 
of  the  necessary  dwellings  for  their 'accommodation. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  continue  still  to  lease  the  land,  until  provision  is 
made  for  its  purchase,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  present  on  the  reservation  is  seven  hundred, 
consisting  of  Humboldts  and  Wylackies.  They  are  industrious,  well-dis- 
posed, and  contented.  Their  numbers  would  be  largely  increased  by  addi- 
tions from  Smith  river  and  Klamath  river  Indians,  who  live  in  the  vicinity, 
and  number  about  thirteen  hundred,  had  the  government  a  title  to  the  land, 
and  could  they  be  assured  of  a  permanent  location  of  the  reservation. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  this  year  is  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  Of  wheat  and  oats  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres; 
of  potatoes,  peas  and  other  vegetables,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres; 
of  timothy,  forty-three  acres. 

The  crops  are  fair,  except  potatoes,  which- are  much  injured  by  the  army 
worm.    Abundance  will  be  raised  for  subsistence  the  present  year. 

With  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  government,  and  a  small  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  cattle,  this  reservation  should  be  made,  in  a  short  time,  self- 
sustaining. 

Tide  Ewer/arm  is  in  charge  of  6.  L.  Hofifman,  agent  appointed  by  Mr. 
Wentworth,  late  superintendent  for  the  southern  district,  and  continued  up 
to  the  present. 

This  farm  has  been  rented  for  reservation  purposes  for  the  last  five  years 
of  Thomas  P.  Madden,  at  a  present  yearly  rental  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
($1,000)  and  contains  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

The  number  of  Indians  now  being  subsisted  on  this  farm  is  eight  hundred, 
mostly  from  Owens  and  Tule  rivers.  The  general  appearance  and  health  of 
the  Indians  is  good.     They  are  willing  to  labor,  and  are  contented. 

The  number  of  acres  of  wheat  sown  this  season  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  which  was  an  entire  failure  on  account 
of  the  drought,  it  having  been  sown  late  and  on  upland;  one  hundred  thou- 
thousand  pounds  only  having  been  harvested.  Forty  acres  of  barley  were 
raised  ;  crop  very  light,  only  producing  thirty-five  hundred  pounds.  Forty 
acres  of  corn  ;  light  crop  anticipated.  Thirty-four  acres  in  sweet  potatoes, 
beans  and  pumpkins,  which  promise  a  good  crop. 

Although  the  grain  sown  on  this  farm  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
drought,  I  believe  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  raised  to  subsist  the  Indians 
until  the  next  harvest.  Besides  the  crops  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  the  agent,  the  Indians  have  raised  some  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  wheat 
and  corn,  on  the  lands  of  the  farm  which  had  been  allowed  them  for  their 
own  use  and  cultivation. 

The  only  buildings  on  the  farm  are  an  adobe  house,  unfurnished,  which 
is  used  for  the  residence  of  the  agent  and  employes,  and  two  temporary 
sheds  for  the  protection  of  the  farming  implements. 

The  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Madden  could,  I  believe,  be  purchased  at  a  fair 
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Taluation,  and  that  farm,  in  connexion  with  the  public  lands  adjacent,  would 
coustitute  a  reservation  sufficient  in  capacity  and  fertility  to  colonize  and 
subsist  all  the  Indians  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  which  it  wonld 
be  necessary  to  remove  to  a  reservation.  I  would  advise  the  purchase  of 
the  farm  on  the  score  of  economy  and  policy.  The  Indians  are  satisfied 
with  their  present  location,  and  the  expense  of  removal  and  of  improving  a 
new  place  would  far  exceed  the  outlay  required  in  the  purchase  of  the  land 
aforesaid. 

As  the  lease  of  said  farm  expired  on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  I  have 
thoaght  it  advisable,  and  have  re^rented  the  place  for  eighteen  months,  at 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  will  give  time  for  the 
raising  and  harvesting  of  a  crop  next  year,  and  for  either  the  purchase  of 
the  farm  or  the  removal  of  the  Indians. 

In  concluding  my  report,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  the  department 
the  importance  of  making  the  reservations  at  Smith  river  and  Tule  river 
permanent,  by  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  providing  means  for  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  and  public  property  to  other  reservations  or  new  locations. 
If  a  removal  is  made  from  Smith  river,  it  must  be  to  Round  Valley,  as  the 
reservation  at  Hoopa  Valley  will  only  subsist  the  Indians  now  there,  and 
those  that  will  probably  come  in  from  the  vicinity.  • 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  a  large  and  permanent  reservation  is 
requiredf'  The  Indians  are  numerous,  and  their  presence  is  becoming  ob- 
noxions  to  the  citizens.  A  large  number  must  be  subsisted  at  government 
expense,  or  provided  for  on  reservations.  Their  present  means  of  subsistence 
is  precarious,  and  as  they  will  steal  before  they  will  starve,  trouble  and 
difficulty  will  arise  which  cannot  be  avoided  unless  provision  is  made  for 
their  removal  or  subsistence. 

As  regards  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indiana  in  this  superintendency, 
I  would  refer  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Dr. 
P.  Mofi'att,  physician  on  the  Uoopa  Valley  reservation^  His  observations  in 
reference  to  the  Indians  at  that  place  will  apply  generally  to  the  Indians 
on  the  other  reservations  and  throughout  the  State.  Dr.  Moffatt  was  em- 
ployed by  my  predecessor  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  I  have 
continued  him  at  the  same  compensation. 

Captain  Fairfield,  at  Round  Valley,  is  discharging  the  duties  of  physician' 
on  that  reservation,  in  addition  to  his  services  as  Indian  agent.  At  Smith 
River  and  Tule  River  reservations  no  physicians  are  at  present  employed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  competent  ones  at  the  compensation  at  pres- 
ent fixed  by  law. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  visit  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
wonld  refer  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  the  accompanying  reports  of 
Messrs.  Stanley  and  Lovett,  special  agents  appointed  by  Hon.  Austin 
Wiley,  my  predecessor,  for  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  Indians 
in  that  locality. 

Number  of  Indians  on  the  ,diff^er€ni  re&erwitiona. 

At  Ronnd  Valley  and  Mendocino  station I,  340 

At  Humboldt  bay,  shortly  expected  at  Round  valley 370 

At  Hoopa  Valley 650 

At  Smith  river 700 

At  Tule  river 800 

Total 3,860 


Estimated  number  of  Indians  in  the  State  not  on  reservations,  from  the 
best  information  is  :    In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  west  of  the  Sacra- 
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mento  river,  thirteen  thouBand  five  hundred;  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
State  and  east  of  Sacramento  river,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred.    Total 
number,  thirty  thousand.    All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
Tour  obedient  servant,  &c., 

CHARLES  MALTBY, 
Superiniendent  Indian  AJhirs,  Caixfomi<L 
Hon.  D.  W.  CooLEY, 

C<ym!r  Indian  Affaxrz^  Washington,  D.  C. 


No,  16. 


HoopA  Valley  Reserve,  Cal.,  July  1,  1865.    ^ 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  requesting  a  quarterly  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

This  being  the  first  Report  of  the  kind  forwarded  from  this  place,  I  will  not 
confine  myself  to  the  quarter  just  expired,  nor  will  I  attiempt  a  statistical 
statement  of  diseases  and  deaths  dunng  the  quarter,  but  will  endeavor  to 
present  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  such  items  of  in- 
formation concerning  them  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  department;  and 
first,  as  to  the  habits  and  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians.  The  abori- 
gines of  this  part  of  the  Stat«  of  California  were  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  rude  plenty,  when  discovered  by  the  adventurous  whites  some  sixteen 
years  ago.  Miserable  savages  as  they  were,  they  were  conscious  of  but  one 
imperative  necessity — the  need  of  food;  and  harassed  by  one  anxious  care 
only — the  dread  of  enemies.  Their  food  varied  with  the  seasons  of  the  year; 
each  successive  season  furnished  its  own  peculiar  staple  articles. 

Autumn  furnished  the  all-important  acorn,  large  quantities  of  which  were 
collected  and  kept  in  store  for  use  during  the  winter  and  ensuing  spring. 
Winter  was  the  great  hunting  time.  Then  they  chased  the  manwUch,  deer, 
and  small  game,  over  the  hills,  bow  in  hand,  or  laid  in  wait  for  them 
in  the  thickets.  Grouse,  quails,  and  small  birds  were  hunted  and  shot  with 
arrows,  or  caught  in  rude  snares  set  for  them.  The  fruit  of  the  chase,  with 
the  acorns,  thus  constituted  the  winter  supply  of  food  almost  exclusively. 
Spring  brought  new  viands;  early  vegetation  furnished  abundance  in  the 
form  of  young  leaves  and  stems  of  succulent  plants,  with  their  roots  attached, 
and  various  species  of  clover,  which  were  gathered  in  large  quantities  and 
eaten.  This  was  the  season  when  the  squaws  might  be  seen  setting  out  in 
procession,  each  with  a  basket  swung  upon  her  back,  and  furnished  with  a 
piece  of  wood  about  three  feet  in  length  and  sharpened  to  a  point  at  both 
extremities,  to  dig  up  the  roots,  worms,  &c.  Hence  the  name  of  Diggers, 
by  which  California  Indians  are  so  generally  designated.  This  was  the 
season  also  when  fishing  commenced,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later, 
according  to  the  subsidence  of  the  high  water  and  other  circumstances. 

The  summer  months  prolonged  the  same  supply,  with  the  addition  of  In- 
dian potatoes  or  soap  root,  as  it  is  called  by  the  whites — a  large  and  nutri- 
tious bulb  which  grows  abundantly  upon  the  hills — various  kinds  of  wild 
fruits  and  nuts,  together  with  the  rich,  fat  salmon  so  acceptable  to  the  civil- 
ized as  well  as  the  savage  epicure. 

This  was  the  feasting  time  par  excellence  of  the  California  Indian.  In 
summer  they  held  their  dances — festive  dances,  fish  dances,  medicine  dances, 
and  war  dances,  and  rioted  in  savage  luxuriance!  But  this  their  season  of 
abundance,  how  spoiled  now,  and  unproductive,  by  the  presence  and  doings 
of  the  whites.    They  no  longer  sport  on  the  banks  of  clear  streams  literally 
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alive  with  salmon  and  other  fish,  but  gaze  sadly  into  the  muddy  waters,  de« 
spoiled  almost  of  their  finny  prey  by  the  impurities  from  the  sluice-boxes  of 
the  miners  at  the  head  of  the  stream.  In  this  consists  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  of  recent  years.  Their  salmon  fishing 
is  destroyed  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  with  it  one  of  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence.  Those  who  saw  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers  in  early  days 
say  that  during  the  summer  months  they  ran  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  thronged 
with  salmon  from  the  sea;  now  they  are  muddy  streams  and  almost  deserted 
by  this  fish. 

With  all  the  innovations  of  recent  years,  those  rude  savages  still  main- 
tain to  a  geat  extent  their  peculiar  usages,  whether  collected  upon  reser- 
vations, as  here,  or  left  to  their  own  resources,  as  upon  the  Klamath  river. 
North  and  east  of  this  they  persist  in  gathering  the  acorn,  devouring  the 
clover  tops  and  other  crude  vegetable  matter,  and  securing  all  the  fish  they 
can.  The  allowance  of  fresh  beef  and' flour  dealt  out  to  the  Indians  on  this 
reservation  by  the  local  agent  is  in  a  measure  lost  to  them  from  the  destruc- 
tive and  wasteful  manner  in  which  they  prepare  it.  Especially  does  this 
apply  to  the  flour.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  light  bread,  but  prepare  the  flour  for  use  by  mixing  it  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  dough,  partially  cooking  it  in  hot  ashes,  and  then 
eating  it  while  hot.  I  have  examined  the  clods  thus  made,  and  am  persuaded 
that  while  it  satisfies  their  hunger  for  the  time,  it  is  doing  them  great  in- 
jury, especially  in  winter,  when  used  in  association  with  acorns,  and  without 
the  crude  vegetable  matter  or  fat  fish  of  summer.  If  the  preservation,  of 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  Indians  be  a  desirable  object,  it  could  be  greatly 
promoted  by  instructing  them  in  the  preparation  of  light  bread,  or  by 
making  it  for  them,  even  though  much  less  flour  were  furnished  them. 
With  the  present  uncultivated  habits  of  the  Indians,  the  substitution  of 
houses  for  the  rancherias  or  wigwams  they  at  present  inhabit  would  confer 
no  benefit  upon  them ;  indeed*  few  of  them,  I  think,  would  desire  the  change. 
In  the  matter  of  clothing,  the  Indians  will  always  take  all  they  can  get,  and 
continually  beg  for  more;  but  th^re  are  some  articles,  such  as  strong  boots 
and  blankets,  which  are  really  necessary  for  their  health  apd  comfort,  parti- 
cularly in  winter. 

What  were  the  prevailing  diseases  among  the  aborigines  in  northern 
California  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  whites  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining,  but  that  some  of  the  diseases  from  which  they  sufier 
most  at  present,  and  which  are  fast  working  their  extermination,  were  un- 
known to  them  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Gaucassian  race,  is  firmly  attested 
by  the  older  Indians,  and  corroborated  by  early  observers.  The  disease  to 
which  I  have  reference  is  venereal,  in  its  various  forms;  and  these,  together 
with  other  scrofulous  diseases,  are  at  present  the  blight  and  curse  of  the 
whole  native  race.  The  different  forms  and  stages  of  venereal  diseases  em- 
brace in  one  contaminated  mass  old  and  young,  male  and  female.  The  suf- 
ferings entailed  upon  these  wandering  savages  from  this  cause  alone  are 
atrocious,  and  beyond  description.  This  one  inheritance  from  the  whites 
has  of  itself  made  them  irremediably  miserable.  The  adage,  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure**  they  know  not,  they  heed  not,  and  their  rude  practice 
of  the  healing  art  makes  no  pretensions  to  curing  those  maladies.  My  ex- 
perience among  them  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  they  are  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  cure  would  they  but  submit  to  a  course  of  treatment;  but  this, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  cannot  be  induced  to  do.  Indians,  every  one 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  inherit  a  scrofulous  constitution;  hence  many 
die  of  consumption  and  ulceration  of  the  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Inheriting  the  constitutions  they  do,  I  believe  they  would  all  die  of  scrofu- 
lous diseases  were  it  not  fur  some  preserving  circumstances  in  their  mode 
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of  life,  the  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  ont-door  exercise  they  enjoy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  large  quantity  of  fish  oil  they  consume  as  food,  &c.  Let 
an  Indian  assume  the  white  man's  mode  of  life,  or  be  adopted  into  a  white 
family,  and  no  amount  of  cure  or  kindness  will  preserve  bis  life  for  more 
than  a  very  few  years.  Universal  experience  daring  the  last  half  century  has 
demonstrated  to  the  medical  profession  that  cod-liver  oil  is  fhe  great  remedy 
for  scrofulous  diseases  in  the  Caucasian;  and  I  feel  fully  satisfied,  from  my 
observations  and  experience  with  these  Indians,  that  their  lives  are  preserved 
from  year  to  year  largely  by  the  great  quantities  of  fish  oil  they  make  use 
of  as  food.  Remove  them  from  the  source  of  this  supply,  or  cut  it  off  entirely 
from  them,  and  Indians,  with  the  constitutions  these  possess,  would  quickly 
disappear.  As  to  the  causes  of  death  among  the  Indians,  I  may  make  the 
general  statement,  that  syphilis  destroys  many  of  the  newly  born  and  very 
young,  and  a^so  causes  many  abortions.  Bowel  complaints,  especially  in 
autumn,  when  the  acorns  begin  to  be  used,  carry  off  many  of  the  children, 
while  scrofula,  in  its  various  manifestations,  claims  a  large  proportion  of  the 
adults.  Rheumatic  diseases,  too,  are  tolerably  prevalent  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  cause' few,  if  any,  deaths.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians 
upon  this  reservation  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  much  improved,  I  am  confident, 
since  last  fall,  when  I  began  to  treat  them;  all  could  bo  relieved,  and  many 
cured  completely,  would  they  only  submit  to  a  course  of  treatment.  Many 
of  the  best  working  ones  on  the  reservation  are  almost  incapacited  for  labor 
on  account  of  disease;  altogether,  I  am  not  aware  that  more  than  three  or 
four  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  past  six  months.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
extejid  my  observation  in  this  respect  in  future,  also  in  respect  to  births. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Dr.  p.  MOFFATT,  Surgeon  on  Reiservation. 
Hon.  CHAa  Maltbt, 

Superintendent  Indian  Afcdrs,  California. 


No.  16. 


Office  Indian  Affairs, 
San  Francisco,  Col.,  April  12,  I8G6. 
Sir  :  Some  time  since  I  received  a  petition,  signed  by  many  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Los  Anglos  county,  stating  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing an  agent  to  care  for  the  Indians  in  that  and  adjoining  counties,  and  re- 
commending for  the  position  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  of  Los  Angeles,  repre- 
senting him  to  be  a  man  of  undoubted  loyalty  and  integrity,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the  Indians  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanley  that  his  recommendations  were  satisfactory,  and 
I  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  appoint  him.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer 
from  Los  Angeles  I  received  from  him  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  I  enclose) 
informing  me  as  to  the  condition  and  present  wants  of  the  Indians  in  that 
section.  From  this  letter,  and  other  satisfactory  evidence,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
sum  of  money,  and  upon  the  return  steamer,  which  left  yesterday,  I  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Stanley  the  following  articles  which  he  had  estimated  for:  12  ploughs, 
12  plough  harness,  12  dozen  hoes,  20  pounds  melon  seed,  and  30  pounds  pump- 
kin seed.  I  also  authorized  him  to  purchase  S,  000  pounds  of  corn  and  beans 
for  seed  at  Los  Angeles,  as  these  articles  can  be  purchased  at  a  much  lower 
rate  there  than  in  the  city.  I  am  confident  that  the  distribution  of  these 
goods  will  prove  an  act  of  excellent  pqj{cy  as  well  as  pure  justice.    These 
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Indians  have  been  among  tbe  farthest  advanced  in  civib'zation,  but  during 
the  past  few  years  have  been  badly  imposed  upon  by  a  class  of  secession- 
ists and  outlaws,  which,  with  the  severe  droughts,  has  brought  them  to  want 
and  suffering;  a  little  assistance  now  will  place  them  in  a  position  to  again 
care  for  themselves,  and  satisfy  them  that  our  government  yet  exists,  and 
18  not  altogether  unmindful  of  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Stanley  offered  to  undertake  the  distribution,  without  remuneration,  ' 
and  with  this  understanding  I  appointed  him  a  special  agent    Upon  the 
arrival  of  our  congressional  delegation  I  will  submit  his  name  to  them,  and 
if  it  meets  with  their  approval  will  recommend  him  for  appointnuent.    I  sent 
him  a  small  sum  to  defray  his  expenses. 

Complaints  have  reached  me  of  the  action  of  some  unprincipled  whites  in 
driving  these  Indians  from  their  land,  and  I  have  taken  measures  to  have 
the  matter  investigated,  with  a  view  to  place  the  Indians  in  possession  and 
protect  them  in  their  rights. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AUSTIN  WIL-EY. 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole,  Commissioner. 


No.  n. 


Los  Angeles,  California,, 
March  28,  1865. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  20th,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hoffman, 
was  duly  received.  I  can  assure  you  I  feel  very  much  gratified  by  your 
favorable  reception  of  my  application,  and  if  appointed  shall  endeavor  faith- 
fully to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  me. 

As  you  may  not  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in 
this  portion  of  the  State,  you  may  not  think  it  presumption  on  my  part  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  them. 

I  presume  you  are  already  aware  that  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  State  (excepting  those  on  the  Colorado  river)  are  partially 
civilized,  and  were  at  a  time  connected  with  or  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  missions  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  mis- 
sions they  became  scattered  again  throughout  the  mountains,  and  estab- 
lished theif  rancherias  wherever  they  could  find  a  small  tract  of  land  with 
sufficient  water  for  irrigation;  and  as  water  is  not  abundant,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  occupy  many  small  places  to  obtain  sufficient  land  for  cultivation. 

The  San  Luis  Indians  are  much  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  any 
other  tribe.  They  have  some  horses  and  a  few  cattle,  and  they  also  culti- 
vate more  land  than  the  other  Indians,  and  many  of  them  work  on  the 
ranches  as  servants,  and  also  in  the  vineyards. 

The  Cohuillas  are  not  nearly  as  far  advanced  in  civilization.  They  live  fur- 
ther in  the  mountains  and  are  more  scattered;  nevertheless  they  also  culti- 
vate small  patches  of  ground,  but  in  a  very  rude  manner,  having  very 
few  tools  to  work  with.  There  are  several  rancherias  on  and  near  the  east- 
ern slope  of  tbe  mountains,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  chiefs, 
and  there  is  quite  a  large  rancheria  at  a  place  called  Agua  Caliente,  and 
another  at  Toras,  on  the  La  Pagoras. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  government  has  ever  done  anything  for  any  of 
these  Indians,  and  I  do  not  think  they  require  any  assistance,  except  in  farming 
tools  and  some  seeds,  till  they  can  get  a  start;  but  they  do  require  protec- 
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tioD  from  a  vagabond  and  desperate  set  of  white  men  and  Mexicans,  who 
go  among  them  to  sell  whiskey,  and  induce  them  to  steal  and  rob  for  their 
benefit;  and  it  is  yerv  important  that  an  agent  down  here  should  be  em- 
powered to  call  on  the  military  for  assistance  (when  necessary)  in  the  re 
moval  or  arrest  of  such  parties,  as  they  are  generally  very  desperate* 
characters. 

As  the  planting  season  is  now  approaching,  a  little  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  farming  tools,  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  corn,>  with  pumpkin  and  melon 
seeds,  will  do  a  great  amount  of  good,  if  judiciously  distributed  among  the 
various  ran^herias. 

The  past  season  has!  been  a  very  bard  one  for  the  Indians,  on  account  of 
the  drought;  they  have  been  obliged  to  consume  even  their  seed-corn  and 
grain,  to  keep  them  from  starving,  and  many  more  than  usual  come  into  the 
settlements  to  beg.  I  am  sure  a  small  amount  expended  at  this  time  would 
be  worth  to  the  Indians  more  than  ten  times  the  same  amount  after  the 
planting  time  has  passed. 

With  high  regard,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Q,  A.  STANLEY. 

Hon.  Austin  Wiley. 

P.  S. — Should  you  conclude  to  do  anything  for  the  Indians  down  here,  I 
will  cheerfully  undertake  the  disttribution  without  remuneration,  only  ask- 
ing an  allowance  for  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  doing  the  same. 
Please  let  me  know  by  return  steamer. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Q.  A.  STANLEY. 


No.  18. 


Sir  :  Having  received  a  communication  from  yon,  informing  me  of  your 
removal  from  office,  and  requesting  my  immediate  return  to  San  Francisco, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect  report 
of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  mission  Indians  in  the  counties  of  Los  An- 
geles, San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego : 

Being  compelled  to  return  before  I  had  concluded  my  labors,  I  fear  my  re- 
port will  not  be  found  as  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory  as  it  otherwise 
might  have  been. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  you,  I  took  passage  on  the 
steamer  Senator  for  San  Pedro,  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  and  proceeded  thence 
by  stage  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where  I  was  detained  some  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  transportation  for  myself,  escort,  and  the 
necessary  provisions  for  the  journey.  This  delay  proved  to  be  no  loss  of 
time,  however,  for  I  founds  upon  inquiry,  that  most  of  the  matters  contained 
in  your  special  instructions  were  well  understood  in  the  city  of  Ijos  Angeles, 
and  during  the  time  I  remained  there  took  measures  to  make  myself  fully 
acquainted  with  Indian  affairs  in  the  counties  of  San  Bernardino,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Diego. 

J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  the  distributing  agent  in  that  quarter,  rendered  me  much 
valuable  assistance  by  useful  information  and  suggestions. 

To  Colonel  James  F.  Curtis,  commander  at  Drum  barracks,  San  Pedro,  I 
am  also  indebted  for  much  information  and  many  acts  of  kindness,  tending 
to  advance  the  views  and  desires  of  the  Indian  department,  more  particu- 
larly those  contained  in  my  letter  of  special  instructions. 

General  Mason,  commanding  the  military  district  of  Arizona,  and  myself, 
arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  the  same  day,  and  the  fitting  out  of  his  wagon  trains 
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there,  for  the  march  to  Arizona,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  means  of  transportation,  and  of  the  consequent  delays. 
-  Colonel  Cartis  having  furnished  me  with  a  suitable  military  escort,  on  the 
20th  of  April  I  left  Los  Angeles  in  company  with  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley  for  the 
Indian  country.  At  the  town  of  El  Monte  I  met  my  escort;  encamped  there 
that  night.  The  next  day  travelled  as  far  as  the  Santa  Ana  river,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night ;  the  following  day  reached  Laguna  Grande.  On  the 
third  day  we  reached  the  Indian  rancherias  of  Temescal  and  Temecula. 
Oamped  at  Temecula,  and  called  in  the  captains  and  chiefs  to  inform  them 
that  in  one  week  from  that  day  we  would  hold  a  big  meeting  of  all  the  tribes 
and  families.  The  chiefs,  at  my  request,  sent  runners  with  written  orders 
for  all  the  tribes  to  assemble  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1865,  at  Temecula. 

Following  your  instructions,  I  then  started  for  Carrisoto,  where  the  man 
Barnham  was  murdered, .  reaching  the  place  after  two  days'  travel. 
Nothing  remained  at  the  place  of  the  murder  but  the  a^hes  of  the  burnt 
building.  About  four  miles  from  the  spot  is  Kimble's  Station,  where  I 
camped  and  learned  all 'the  particulars  of  Burnham's  murder,  which  in  sub- 
stance are  as  follows :         > 

Burnham  was  a  man  of  ungovomable  temper;  and  had  killed  one  or  two 
men  himself.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  selling  liquor  to  In- 
dians, and  the  general  opinion  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  the  Indians 
were  drunk,  and  they  murdered  him  for  money  and  liquor.  Four  Indians 
had  already  been  arrested,  and  were  confined  in  the  jail  at  San  Diego,  and 
one  had  been  executed  for  the  murder  of  Burnham  when  I  arrived  at  that 
place.  As  there  could  not  be  found  any  clue  to  implicate  other  Indians  in 
the  murder,  I  made  no  further  inquiries.  The  citizens  at  Kimble's  informed 
me  that  there  was  no  suspicion  against  others,  and  that  seemed  to  end  my 
duty  in  this  particular.  , 

Returning  from  Kimble's,  I  arrived  at  Temecula,  and  in  accordance  with 
another  of  your  special  instructions  I  started  for  the  rancho  of  Cave  S. 
Cents,  near  San  Luis  Rey.  Following  closely  the  letter  and  spirit  of  your 
instructions,  I  examined  particularly  the  Jolla  Indians  in  reference  to  the 
charge  made  against  Mr.  Conts.  They  informed  me  that  Mr.  Conts  had  never 
interfered  with  their  rights,  but  that  he  had  bought  a  rancho  of  ten  leagues 
from  the  heirs  of  Pablo  Apes,  chief  of  the  San  Luisena  Indians,  which  in- 
cludes the  rancheria  of  La  JollK 

Mr.  Conts  delivered  to  me  the  original  deed  from  his  grantors,  which  is 
hereunto  annexed,  and  which  must  be  returned  to  him  upon  his  request,  as 
that  is  the  condition  upon  which  it  was  delivered  to  me.  By  a  reference  to 
the  deed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  between  Mr.  Conts  and  the  Indians 
is  a  question  of  title,  and  one  for  the  courts  to  settle. 

Thei*e  was  also  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Conts  by  the  parents  of  an  Indian 
boy  in  his  employ.  Upon  examination  the  boy  was  found  to  be  well  cared 
for,  and  consequently  it  was  deemed  proper  that  he  should  remain. 

Another  complaint  against  Mr.  Conts  was  that  he  had  whipped  an  Indian 
to  death,  and  another  severely.  There  was  no  proof  of  the  first  charge.  Mr. 
Conts  has,  however,  done  wrong  in  flogging  Indians.  The  custom  and  the 
rule  is  for  the  chiefs  to.administer  the  punishment.  Mr.  Conts  was  informed 
that  he  must  follow  the  rule,  and  must  not  beat  the  Indians  with  unneces- 
sary severity. 

The  government  has  sadly  neglected  to  exercise  that  supervisory  care 
over  the  mission  Indians  which  would  have  prevented  such  things  from  oc- 
curring. Indeed  they  have  been  almost  forgotten  within  the  last  few  years- 
True,  the  civil  war  during  this  last-mentioned  period,  which  has  so  com. 
pletely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  government,  demanding  evet'y  energy 
that  it  might  enforce  complete  supremacy  at  home,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  foe 
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this  apparent  neglect.  But  id  the  fatnre  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  indas* 
trious  and  worthy  class  of  Indians  will  receive  the  fostering  care  and  pro* 
tection  tbey  so  much  need  to  constitute  them,  in  case  of  foreign  war  or  in* 
ternal  dissensions,  an  element  of  strength  upon  oar  southern -border. 

Returning  from  San  Luis  Rey,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  May  I  held  a 
large  meeting  at  Temecula.  All  of  the  San  Luisena  Indians  were  present, 
as  were  also  the  Cohuilias  from  San  Bernardino,  together  with  most  of  the 
Santa  Tsabel  and  the  San  Diego  Indians,  numbering  in  all  about  fourteen 
hundred.  Tbey  brought  with  them  a  full  account  of  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  also  lists  of  all  their  animals,  the  number  of  their  fruit- 
trees  and  grape-vines,  the  original  accounts  ingeniously  cut  in  long  stripe 
of  wood,  which  I  have  brought  with  me  to  be  preserved  in  your  office.  A 
written  explanation  of  their  meaning  will  accompany  this  report. 

Mr.  Stanley,  the  distributing  agent,  spent  most  of  the  time  in  faithfully 
distributing  the  ^eeds  and  agricultural  implements  forwarded  by  you  for 
the  Indians.  This  work  was  performed  in  a  diligent  and  patient  manner. 
The  heads  of  families,  some  hundreds  in  number,  eaoh  received  a  small  poi^ 
tion  of  the  seeds  and  some  agricultural  implements.  The  immediate  detail 
of  the  distribution  you  will*  be  informed  of  by  Mr.  Stanley  himself. 

Each  tribe  or  family  was  allowed  to  come  forward  at  the  meeting  and 
state  their  complaints  and  grievances.  They  were  mostly  of  a  petty  char* 
acter,  and  easily  disposed  of ;  some,  however,  were  of  a  more  serious  char- 
acter, and  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  the  department. 

The  Cohuilias,  of  San  Timotco,  during  the  existence  of  the  small-pox  two 
or  three  years  ago,  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  their  lands,  not  with  the  intention 
of  abandoning  them,  but  from  fear  of  the  epidemic.  The  white  settlers  near 
the  Indian  lands  immediately  took  forcible  possession  of  them,  and  have  posi- 
tively refused  to  give  them  up.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  examine  fully  into  this  matter,  to  the  end  that  strict 
and  impartial  justice  be  done  in  the  premises;  and  if  it  is  found,  upon  inves- 
tigation, that  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  San  Timoteo,  in  San  Bernardino 
couuty,  belongs  to  the  Cohuilla  Indians,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  department 
will,  without  delay,  put  the  rightful  owners  again  in  the  occupancy  of  their 
lands,  though  this  should  require  the  military  arm  of  the  government.  The 
Cohuilias  are  only  a  partially  civilized  tribe,  and  they  are  now  roaming 
through  the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  without  a  home  or  resting-place.  It  is 
a  matter  of  wonder  they  commit  so  few  depredations.  They  number  about 
nine  hundred. 

Some  nine  miles  from  Temecula  is  a  place  called  Pajamo.  When  the  In- 
dians left  this  place  for  their  summer  grounds,  a  number  of  villanous  Ameri- 
cans, headed  by  two  mon  named  Breeze  and  Woolfe,  burned  the  Indian 
houses  or  "  jacablo,"  and  then  took  fofcible  possession  of  their  lands  and 
ditches.  This  is  the  complaint  made  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  substantiated 
by  the  whites.  Justice  demands  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  of  this 
matter. 

The  white  residents  in  those  Indian  districts  have  all,  more  or  less,  for  the 
last  two  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  either  selling  or  giving  liquor  to  In- 
dians, and  the  State  has  paid  dearly  for  this,  being  compelled  to  spend  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  prosecute,  punish,  and  maintain  Indians 
for  the  commission  of  crimes,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
use  of  liquor.  The  better  class  of  whites  have,  however,  agreed  with  me 
that,  in  the  future,  they  will  not  sell  or  give  liquor  to  Indians.  They  say 
they  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  department  in  doing  away  with  this 
delusive  element  as  far.  as  possible.  If  the  department  will  give  this  proper 
attention,  very  much  of  the  trouble  with  the  Indians  can  be  avoided.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  drunkenness  among  the  Indians  will  altogether  ceasei 
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bnty  with  the  assistance  of  the  well-disposed  whites,  it  can  be  materially  de- 
creased. 

Id  nearly  all  the  rancherias  of  tlie  Indians  are  foand  strolling  vagabond 
whites,  who,  disloyal  to  their  country,  have  been  teaching  the  most  perni- 
cious doctrines  to  the  mission  Indians,  cohabiting  with  their  women,  fond  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  rebels  at  heart.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
Indians,  under  their  instructions,  have  committed  so  few  depredations.  I 
issued  written  orders  to  the  chiefs  not  to  give  asylum  to  or  permit  this  class 
of  whites  to  demoralize  their  people  any  longer  by  allowing  them  to  remain 
on  their  rancherias.  I  informed  them  particularly  that  the  government  would 
be  displeased  with  them  if  they  afforded  a  refuge  to  secessionists  fleeing 
from  justice.  The  chiefs  in  every  instance  informed  me  that  hereafter  no 
white  men  should  be  allowed  to  utter  disloyal  sentiments  in  their  presence, 
nor  would  it  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  rancherias,  and  that  henceforth  no 
person  disloyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  shonld  have  a  resting- 
place  with  them;  furthermore,  that  those  now  staying  among  them  should 
be  requested  to  leave  and  not  return.  This  work  had  been  commenced  when 
I  left,  and  has,  I  trust,  been  well  prosecuted  by  the  chiefs. 

The  wants  of  the  Indians  are  not  great,  viewed  as  an  immediate  necessity. 
A  proper  distribution  of  some  of  the  soldiers'  condemned  clothing  late  in  the 
fall  would,  I  think,  be  correct.  What  the  Indians  need  most  is  proper  en- 
couragement, together  with  a  strict  supervisory  care  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  old  system  of  mission  priests  these  Indians  were  not  only  self- 
protecting,  but  were  also  a  source  of  revenue.  These  pious  fathers,  how- 
ever, while  they  exhibited  towards  them  a  kindly  care  for  their  temporal,  as 
well  as  spiritual  welfare,  were  nevertheless  strict  in  exacting  obedience,  and 
firm  in  exercising  care  and  authority  over  them,  their  property,  and  their 
labor,  the  Indians  simply  furnishing  the  manual  labor,  while  the  priests  fur- 
nished exclusively  whatever  brain-work  was  necessary.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  under  the  mission  system  the  Indians  were  far  better  cared  for,  and 
were  much  happier,  more  industrious,  and  less  vicious  than  at  present.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  ever  fully  return  to  the  old  system ;  par- 
tially, however,  we  can. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  department  will  lay  before  his  excellency  Governor 
F.  F.  Lowe  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the.  mission  In- 
dians of  California,  to  the  end  that  in  the  governor's  next  annual  message 
to  the  legislature  he  can  suggest  such  measures  for  their  relief  as  he,  in  his 
judgment,  may  deem  wise  and  proper. 

In  my  opinion,  and  injustice  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  San  Diego  counties,  who  are  at  times  forced  to  support  large  num- 
bers of  indigent  Indians,  it  is  necessary  that  a  small  appropriation  should 
be  made  by  Congress  for  the  exclusive  care  and  protection  of  the  mission 
Indiana  of  the  southern  counties  of  California.  Such  an  appropriation  could 
be  most  judiciously  applied  in  the  purchase  and  proper  distribution  of  sce&s, 
agricultural  implements,  and  clothing.  A  small  portion  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated could  be  very  properly  expended  in  preserving  from  ruin  those 
first  landmarks  of  Christianity  and  civilization  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  mis- 
sion churches.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to  subdue  the  evil  passions  of  the 
Indians  than  a  restoration  of  those  magnificent  edifices  now  crumbling  to 
decay.  Many  may  disagree  with  me,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
after  observing  for  twenty-eight  years  the  habits  and  character  of  the  chris- 
tianized mission  Indians  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  that  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  do  away  with  crime  among  them  than  the  influence  of  good 
and  holy  priests.  * 
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The  supervisory  care  of  the  Indians  should  be  continaous,  and  sub-agents 
or  special  agents  should  be  selected  who  will  faithfully  give  their  whole  and 
undivided  attention  to  supervising  the  Indians.  It  will  not  do  simply  to 
make  periodical  visits,  full  of  promises  which  generally  end  in  neglect^  but 
promises  and  pledges  should  always  be  fulfilled  in  letter  and  spirit. 

At  the  request  and  election  of  the  Santa  Tsabel  Indians  Chief  Tomas  was 
removed,  and  Ambrosia  appointed  in  his  stead.  Chief  Francisco  Maylin  re- 
signed from  the  charge  of  the  San  Luisena  Indians,  and  Manuelito  Gota  was 
appointed. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting  General  Mason,  en  route  for  Arizona,  ar- 
rived at  Temecula,  which  circumstance  had  a  most  happy  effect  on  the  In- 
dians. They  were  informed  by  me  as  to  the  great  struggle  through  which 
the  nation  had  just  passed,  and  the  necessity  that  forced  the  government 
almost  temporarily  to  forget  them.  They  were  promised  that  in  the  future 
they  should  be  cared  for  and  protected  in  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
that  strict  and  unqualified  obedience  to  the  government  and  the  laws  would 
be  exacted  of  them. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  those  pledges  will  be  faithfully  kept,  and 
that  not  a  single  promise  will  be  broken. 

I  earnestly  hope  you  will  call  your  successor's  attention  to  this  incomplete 
report,  and  endeavor  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  for  his  depart- 
ment to  finish  the  work  commenced  by  me  and  brought  to  a  sudden  tormina- 
tioH  by  your  removal  from  office. 

W.  E.  LOVETT,  Special  Indian  AgenL 

ArsTI^f  Wiley, 

Superiniendent  of  Indian  Afairs. 


Rojicherias  present  ai  the  Temecula  meeting. 

Protrero. — Contains  80  men,  97  women  and  children,  143  beeves,  145 
horses  and  mares,  16  jacks,  200  sheep,  200  fruit-trees,  1,907  grapevines  of 
many  years'  growth. 

Sun  Ygnado. — 15  men,  9  women,  6  cows  and  horses,  50  fruit-trees. 

Ancorga  Orande, — 34  men,  50  women  and  children,  9  beeves,  16  horses  and 
mares,  700  grapevines  all  bearing  well,  400  fruit-trees. 

Temecula. — 196  men,  192  women  and  children,  225  head  of  cattle,  150 
head  of  horses,  163  sheep,  no  vines  or  fruit-trees.  There  is  a  question  of 
title  here  as  to  their  lands  between  the  heirs  of  John  Rains  and  the  Teme- 
cula Indians.    This  should  be  fully  examined. 

San  Luis  Eey. — 75  men,  women,  and  children,  62  beeves,  45  s'heep. 

Cohy,Ulas. — 703  men,  women,  and  children,  60  horses,  mares,  and  cows, 
200  sheep.  Manuel  Lurgo  is  the  child  of  this  tribe.  They  are  the  Indians 
spoken  of  in  my  report  as  having  been  driven  off  their  lands  in  San  Timo- 
teo,  San  Bernardino  county.    They  are  much  scattered  at  present. 

Coyotes. — 80  men,  60  women  and  children,  no  horses  or  cattle. 

La  Jolla. — 82  men,  98  women  and  children,  135  cows,  50  mares,  180  peach, 
fig,  and  pear  trees.  These  are  the  Indians  who  live  on  the  lands  claimed  by 
Cave  D.  Conts,  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

Laboba, — These  Indians' have  a  complaint  against  one  Ramon  Rivas,  who 
has  squatted  on  their  lands.  They  number  about  60  men  and  70  women. 
This  needs  very  much  a  full  investigation. 

Pala. — 7^  men,  89  women  and  children,  56  beeves,  57  horses  and  maress 
70  sheep,  56  fruit-trees. 
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Pawma. — 106  men,  women,  and  children,  43  beeves,  14  horses,  46  sheep. 

Ckclo. — 42  men,  67  women  and  children,  50  fruit-trees,  300  vines,  38  oxen 
and  cows,  18  mares. 

San  Yeidro. — 62  men,  97  women  and  children,  no  animals  or  other  prop- 
erty. 

Agua  Cdienle. — 73  men,  75  women  and  children,  70  peach  trees,  2,240 
grapevines,  25  horses,  42  head  of  cattle. 

San  Tmdro^ — 40  men,  50  women  and  children,  9  horses,  2  oxen,  15  sheep. 

La  Fuerta  de  la  Oruz. — ^84  men,  women,  and  children,  6  cows,  2  yoke  of 
oxen,  5  horses,  6  mares,  50  grapevines.  Soldiers  of  the  7th  regiment  killed^ 
three  of  their  beeves* 

Fueria  ChiquUa, — 80  men,  women,  and  children,  14  animals  of  all  kinds, 
22  peach  trees,  30  vines. 

There  were  ten  rancherias  of  the  San  Diego  Indians  unable  to  be  present, 
because  of  the  great  distance  to  be  travelled  in  going  to  Temecula.  These 
should  be  called  together  at  some  convenient  time  and  their  condition  ascer- 
tained. From  their  chief,  Tomas,  I  learned  they  were  in  about  the  same 
state  and  as  numerous  as  the  average  of  the  rancherias  present  at  the  gath- 
ering. 


No.  19. 

San  Francisco,  May  19,  1866. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  introduction*  of  April  10,  *  1865,  and  re- 
ceived by  me  April  13, 1  imdfediately  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  out  said  instructions  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  purchased  seed  corn,  and  beans  of  the  best  quality,  and  twelve  (12) 
whiffletrees  for  the  ploughs.  I  contracted  to  have  the  goods  hauled  to  Teme- 
cula, the  point  selected  from  which  to  make  distributions.  My  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  a  team  started  with  all  the  goods  on  the  22d.  By  spe- 
cial invitation  of  Mr.  Lovett,  accompanied  him  in  hi^  ambulance  as  far  as 
Temecula,  where  we  arrived  on  the  27th,  the  goods  arriving  there  at  the 
same  time. 

•I  concluded  to  make  a  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  goods  at  once  to  the 
Indians  living  at  that  place  belonging  to  the  San  Louis  tribe  of  Indians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I  caused  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity  to  be 
collected,  and  distributed  a  portion  of  the  goods  to  about  fifty  (50)  in  num- 
ber, in  order  that  they  might  immediately  commence  planting  their  grounds. 

Temecula  is  one  of  the  principal  Indian  villages  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State,  and  during  the  administration  of  the  chief,  Pablo- Apis,  (who 
died  about  ten  years  ago,)  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  cultivating  an 
extensive  tract  of  land,  and  raising  a  surplus  of  wheat,  corn,  and  beans, 
which  they  disposed  of  to  emigrants,  thereby  in  many  cases  rendering  great 
service  to  the  suffering. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pablo-Apis,  and  his  patron.  Colonel  Williams,  of  Chind 
Kanch,  the  Indians  were  thrown  under  the  influence  of  a  set  of  unprincipled 
white  men,  whose  only  object  was  to  degrade  and  rob  them.  Whiskey  was 
plentifully  introduced,  and  degraded  white  men  lived  and  associated  with 
the  Indian  women.  The  consequences  were  soon  apparent.  The  Indians 
became  idle,  neglected  their  farms,  their  fences  fell  down,  and  they  only 
worked  when  whiskey  could  be  obtained  by  so  doing.  And  in  the  place  of 
being  industrious  and  useful,  they  became  (at  least  a  large  portion  of  them) 
worthless  vagabonds;  and  many  of  them  are  scattered  through  the  towns 
and  on  ranches,  and  work  during  the  week  to  obtain  the  means  to  get  drink 
on  Sunday.  I  went  over  their  planting  grounds,  but  found  no  fences,  their 
houses  (many  live  in  adobe  houses)  going  to  ruin,  and  everything  in  a  bad 
condition. 
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I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  their  going  to  work 
at  once  to  prepare  their  grounds  and  plant  their  seeds  which  I  distributed 
among  them.  I  also  specially  lyged  on  their  captain,  Jos^  Antonio,  his  duty 
to  look  after  his  people  and  to  set  good  examples  before  them,  but  I  was 
informed  that  he  not  only  gambled,  but  occasionally  sold  whiskey  to  the  In- 
dians. I  told  him  plainly  he  must  adopt  a  different  course,  or  he  would  be 
removed  and  another  captain  appointed  in  his  place. 

I  found  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  old  men  and  women,  from  the 
fact  that  the  younger  ones  go  to  the  ranches,  to  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Ber- 
nardino to  obtain  labor.  Of  those  who  are  l^t  at  home,  some  are  very  old, 
I  should  think  not  less  than  one  hundred  years;  but  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  idea  of  time.  ^ 

I  am  satisfied,  if  it  were  not  for  trifling  and  vicious  white  men  who  go 
among  and  demoralize  them,  these  Indians  could  and  would  raise  an  ample 
supply  for  their  own  support,  and  a  surplus  to  purchase  all  the  clothing 
they  would  require.  And  I  will  here  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  general 
distribution  of  clothing  among  them  would  be  money  thrown  away.  -  A 
few  bales  of  common  blankets  for  the  old  and  such  as  really  need  them  would 
be  well,  but  from  my  observation  I  am  satisfied  they  require  but  very  little 
assistance,  and  that  in  farming  tools  and  seeds,  and  a  few  bales  of  blankets. 
But  what  they  most  require  is  a  faithful  and  conscientious  agent,  who  has 
the  will  and  the  power  to  protect  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the  whites. 
They  have  £ome  grapevines  and  a  few  peach  and  pear  tre^s,  but  these  have 
been  much  neglected.  I  saw  a  few  milch  cows,  and  they  have  oxen  and 
horses  sufficient  for  their  farming  purposes.      • 

The  Indians  are  living  on  lands  belonging  to  individuals,  and  the  chief, 
Pablo-Apis,  had  a  grant  for  about  half  a  league,  which  I  believe  was  con- 
firmed since  his  death.  Some  of  his  heirs  have  mortgaged  their  interest  in 
said  grant,  and  the  titles  to  the  same  are  very  much  mixed  up,  and  persons 
who  do  much  injury  to  the  Indians  remain  there  with  impunity.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  department  take  such  steps  as  would  prevent  injustice  to  the 
heirs. 

Having  sent  notice  to  all  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  that  a  distribution  of 
seeds,  &c.,  would  be  made  to  them  on  the  4th  day  of  May  at  Temecula,  by 
request  of  Mr.  Lovett  I  proceeded  with  him  to  Warner's  ranch,  where  his 
instructions  required  him  to  go.  Leaving  Mr.  Lovett  at  Warner's  ranch,  I 
procured  a  horse  and  went  over  to  the  Indian  village,  or  rancheria,  called 
Agua  Galiente,  aboift  four  miles  distant  from  the  main  road,  and  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  I  found  the  remains  of  quite  an  extensive  village,  contain* 
ing  several  large  adobe  houses,  mostly  in  ruins,  a  vineyard  of  perhaps  a 
thousand  grapevines,  quite  a  number  of  pear  and  peach  trees,  and  other  evi- 
dences that  a  large  number  of  Indians  had  formerly  occupied  the  place. 

At  present,  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
families  remaining,  and  those  suffering  from  the  same  causes  and  influences 
as  the  Temecula  Indians.  I  understand  these  Indians  to  be  on  public  lands, 
and  I  recommend  that  a  small  reservation  be  made  at  that  point,  of  about 
three  miles  square,  and  including  the  water,  so  that  parties  will  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  molesting  them. 

Being  limited  in  time,  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  Santa  Isabel  Indians, 
though  I  wished  very  much  to  do  so.  These  Indians  belong  to  the  San  Diego 
tribe,  and  are  also  mission  Indians.  Their  principal  support  is  derived  from 
cultivating  small  patches  of  land  where  they  can  obtain  water  for  irrigation. 
They  suffer  much  from  interference  from  the  whites  and  Mexicans,  or  vaga- 
bond Sonorians,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  a  small  reservation  might  be 
selected  on  public  lauds  and  their  condition  very  much  benefited  thereby. 
I  returned  to  Temecula  on  Monday,  May  1,  and  procuring  a  horse,  rode 
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over  the  mouDtaius  to  the  old  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles,  and  visited  the  Indian  chief,  or  general,  known  as 
Manuelito  Cota.  This  man  was  formerly  chief  or  general  of  the  San  Luis 
tribe  of  Indians  at  Temecula,  and  proved  himself  to  be  an  efficient  and  ener- 
getic administrator  of  the  laws.  He  has  always  been  truly  faithful  to  the 
got^ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  took  an  active  part  with  his  people  in 
giving  information  and  assistance  to  General  Kearney,  on  his  first  entrance 
into  California,  and  has  now  in  his  possession  a  pair  of  pistols  presented  to 
him  by  the  general  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  appreciation  of  his  services. 
By  his  unwavering  integrity  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  severity 
in  punishing  drunkenness  and  stealing,  and  his  opposition  to  such  as  sold 
liquors  to  the  Indians,  (being  strictly  temperate  himself,)  he  became  unpop- 
ular with  such  as  wished  to  follow  those  practices,  and  finally,  after  the 
refusal  of  one  of  the  agents  to  sanction  some  of  his  decisions,  he  resigned, 
and  has  since  only  acted  as  a  private  individual.  He  is  now  living  about 
two  miles  from  the  Pala  mission,  on  a  piece  of  land  which  he  holds  by  a  pos- 
sessory claim,  and  has  this  year  about  thirty  (30)  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation, and  is  the  owner  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  chief,  Francisco, 
acting  as  general  of  the  San  Luis  tribes  at  Temecula,  being  incompetent  to 
manage  the  Indians,  has  been  removed  by  Mr.  Lovctt,  and  Manuelito  re-ap* 
pointed  in  his  place.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  he  be  allowed  a 
small  salary  for  his  services,  as  thej  are  quite  arduous,  and  will,  if  properly 
attended  to,  take  a  large  portion  of  his  time. 

The  mission  lands  of  Pala  being  public  lands,  and  not  on  a  public  road, 
would  be  a  very  desirable  location  for  a  reservation  for  the  San  Luis  Indi- 
ans, so  that  when  any  of  the  small  rancherias  are  abandoned  they  would 
have  a  home  to  go  to. 

On  my  return  from  Pala  I  accompanied  Mr.  Ijovett  to  San  Luis  Key,  and 
returned  the  next  day,  (May  3d,)  and  found  the  Indians  coming  in  for  the 
distribution.  Finding  it  necessary  to  supply  them  with  food,  I  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  John  Mag^e  to  furnish  as  many  beef-cattle  as  would 
be  necessary  to  feed  them  while  making  the  distribution.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  the  Indians  began  to  come  in  quite  numerously,  about  one  hun- 
dred of  the  Cohuillas,  with  their  general,  Manuel  Largo,  coming  in  a  body, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  captains  of  the  San  Luis  Indians,  with  their  delega- 
tion from  their  rancherias,  also  came  in  the  same  day.  The  general  of  the 
San'Dieginos,  Old  Tomas,  sent  word  that  he  could  not  be  in  till  next  day,  at 
which  time  he  arrived  with  a  delegation  of  more  than  one  hundred  from  that 
tribe. 

I  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  that  Mr.  Loyett  should  first  arrange 
the  matters  for  which  he  was  specially  commissioned,  and  accordingly  did 
not  finish  the  distribution  until  the  morning  of  the  8tb,  when,  having  com- 
pleted the  distribution  of  all  the  seeds  and  implements,  the  Indians  were 
sent  away  apparently  well  satisfied. 

I  will  say,  m  conclusion,  that  had  I  had  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  should 
have  visited  all  the  rancherias  in  that  region,  and  earnestly  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  suitable  person  as  a  travelling  Indian  agent  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  State,  whose  duty  would  be  to  visit  all  the  rancherias,  remove 
all  troublesome  persons,  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  consequences 
which  result  from  contact  of  ill-disposed  persons  with  the  Indians.  Accom- 
panying ))lea8e  find  certificate  and  vouchers  for  distributions  and  disburse- 
ments. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Q.  A.  STANLEY,  Special  Agent 

Hon.  AusTiH  Wiley, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Afairs^  S!aie  of  Cdifcyrnia. 
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ARIZONA    SUPBRINTENDENCY, 

No.  20, 

Office  Indian  Affairs  for  La  Paz,  Arizona, 

June  15,  1865. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  ITth  of  May  instant  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  here  on  the  lOth  instant. 

Upon  a  hasty  examination  of  the  premises  I  find  that  we  are  engaged  in 
active  warfare  with  the  Apaches,  and  that  their  audacity  recently  far  ex- 
ceeds in  importance  any  of  their  fgrn^er  movements.  So  well  attended  with 
success  have  been  their  operations,  that  the  friendly  tribes  have  been  waver- 
ing, and  the  most  tnrbulent  and  uneasy  among  them  have  become  our  ene- 
mies. I  trust,  however,  the  measures  which  I  shall  shortly  introduce, 
coupled  with  the  timely  arrival  of  seed  which  I  have  procured  for  planting 
purposes,  will  enable  me  to  mitigate  the  character  of  the  feeling  they  enter- 
tain, and  bring  them  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  amity  on  our  ptvrt  and 
friendship  on  theirs. 

It  IS  very  desirable  that  I  should  receive  at  the  earliest  convenience  of 
the  department  all  the  laws  concerning  this  superintendency,  and  until  I 
can  be  well  advised  of  what  are  its  requirements  my  action  with  the  In- 
dians will  be  somewhat  informal  and  governed  by  that  judgment  which 
looks  to  a  speedy  settlement  upon  the  reservation. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  war  and  certain  sympathies  of  the  tribes 
which  it  engondered,  I  am  fearful  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  is 
too  small  to  bring  about  a  concentration  of  the  scattered  elements  as 
promptly  as  it  could  be  desired.  * 

I  have  not  yet  received  any  government  property  connected  with  this  su- 
perintendency, but  shall  make  report,  in  due  course,  when  I  shall  have  had 
sufficient  time  to  better  inform* myself  with  regard  to  my  duties.  I  shall  be 
detained  at  this  place  about  one  month,  after  which  time  I  shall  visit  the 
different  portions  of  the  Territory  as  my  duty  may  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  very  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  LEIHY,   ' 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Arizona. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole. 

GonCr  of  Indian  Affairs^  DepH  of  the  Interior^  WashingUm^  D.  Ck 


No.  21. 


Prescott;  a.  T.,  May  23,  1865. 

Sir  :  Some  time  last  September  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  setting  forth 
in  brief  the  condition  of  the  Indians  along  the  Colorado  river  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory,  referring  especially  to  the  Yumas,  Mojaves^ 
Yava-pais,  Hualapais,  and  Apache  Mojaves. 

It  was  suggested  in  that  communication  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  desti- 
tute condition,  yet  friendly,  and  that  in  their  circumstances,  on  the  score  of 
humanity  and  danger  of  collision  with  the  whites  coming  in  around  them, 
the  placing  them  on  a  reservation  was  the  only  safe  and  just  mode  of  car- 
ing for  them. 

The  condition  of  affairs  stated  as  probable  to  ensue,  in  my  letter  referred 
to  above,  now  exists.  We  have  a  war  waged  upon  us  by  the  Yavapais,  Hua- 
lapais, and  Apache  Mojaves,  which  has  been  brought  on  by  the  wanton  and 
cruel  aggressions  of  not  only  the  settlers,  but  by  the  troops  placed  here  for 
protection  and  peace. 
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Some  time  last  January  Captain  Thompson,  now  in  command  at  Fort 
Whipple,  went  out  on  a  scout  into  the  Hualapais  country,  with  one  George 
Cooler  as  guide,  and  surprised  a  rancheria  of  Yavapais  or  Apache  Mojaves, 
killing  twenty-eight  men,  women,  and  children,  among  the  number  Hoseck- 
rua,  a  Yavapais  chief,  who  has  ever  shown  himself  a  true  friend  of  the  whites. 
Not  more  than  ten  days  previous  to  this  attack,  some  of  these  same  Indians 
were  at  work  for  me  on  the  toll  road  at  very  small  wages,  and  were  friendly 
and  trusty.  They  herded  our  stock,  and  when  it  strayed  they  searched  and 
brought  it  back.  The  attack  upon  them  by  the  troops  was  an  unprovoked 
outrage  and  murder.  Though  this  greatly  offended  them,  they  did  not  re- 
taliate until  their  war-chief,  Anasa,  of  the  Hualapais,  was  killed  some  four 
weeks  ago  by  some  wanton  and  intoxicating  squatters  on  a  ranch  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  this  place.  Since  then  they  have  been  on  the  war-path, 
and  we  have  felt  their  power.  Already  they  have  killed  several  of  our  best 
citizens,  taken  two  trains,  and  stolen  a  quantity  of  stock,  and  are  now 
prowling  on  every  trail  and  road,  so  that  our  communication  is  pretty  much 
cut  off.     The  mails  have  been  turned,  and  a  fearful  suspense  is  impending. 

No  troops  have  arrived  from  the  department  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  few 
that  are  here  are  ill-supplied  for  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  From  all 
appearances  we  are  likely  to  have  a  serious  time  during  the  summer. 

I  have,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  late  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  this  Territory,  Hon.  C.  D.  Poston,  done  all  in  my  power  to  preserve 
peace  with  these  Indians,  even  at  the  danger  of  my  own  safety  and  life. 

JOHN  0.  DUNN,  Indian  Ag&nJt. 

Hon.  William  P.  Dolb, 

CommUsioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington^  D,  C, 


No.  22. 


SUPERINTBNDBNGT  OF  InDIAN  AfFAIRS,  ArIZONA, 

San  FranciscOf  June  16,  1865- 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  following  goods,  shipped  by  the  Indian 
department  to  W.  T.  Ooleman  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  in  September  last,  per 
ship  Dinsmore,  to  the  address  of  Charles  D.  Poston,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  transferred  to  my  order  by  him,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1864,  were 
reshipped  by  the  Messrs.  X)oleman  &  Co.,  per  steamer,  in  March  last,  to  my 
address,  through  the  port  of  Guaymas,  Mexico,  viz:  thirteen  (13)  bales  of  dry 
goods,  eleven  (11)  cases  of  hardware,  one  (1)  cask  of  hardware.  JJpou 
receipt  of  notice  of  shipment,  I  made  arrangements  for  the  land  transporta- 
tion in  wagons,  and  proceeded  to  Guaymas,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant.  On  arriving  near  the  port,  on  the  29th  of  April,  I  found  the  place 
closely  besieged  on  the  land  side  by  the  forces  of  the  governor  of  Sonora, 
and  although  I  stated  my  mission  and  made  every  effort,  he  declined  to  al- 
low either  the  wagons  or  myself  to  enter  the  town.  I  then  wrote  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Black,  the  agent  of  the  steamers,  and  the  consignee  of  the  goods  in 
Guaymas,  instructing  him  to  place  them  under  the  care  of  the  captain  of  a 
United  States  man-of-war,  if  any  was  in  port,  or  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  consul;  this  letter  (open)  Gov.  Pisquiera  consented  to  allow  to 
tpass  his  lines.  I  then  proceeded  overland  to  Los  Angeles,  and  took  from 
San  Pedro  the  steamer  for  this  city.  Admiral  Pierson,  commanding  here,  has 
kindly  consented  to  allow  Captain  Scott,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Sagi- 
naw, sailing  to-morrow  for  Guaymas,  to  take  the  Indian  goods  on  board,  and 
either  forward  them  to  the  United  States  quartermaster  at  Fort  Yuma,  near 
the  mou  A  of  the  Colorado,  or  brinfi:  them  back  to  San  Francisco 
20  I 
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The  Papago  and  tame  Apache  Indians  included  in  my  agency,  for  whom 
these  goods  were  intended,  have  faithfully  served  the  country  during  the  last 
season  as  scouts,  as  expresses,  and  in  war  parties  against  the  wild  Apaches, 
under  the  promise  that  when  the  goods  referred  to  should  arrive,  they  will 
be  compensated  by  their  distribution.  • 

Awaiting  their  arrival,  I  have  distributed  to  them  articles  of  first  necessity 
to  the  value  of  about  $700  in  gold,  intending  to  reimburse  the  parties  advanc- 
ing in  kind  from  the  goods  when  received.  How  soon  the  delivery  and  dis- 
tribution can  be  effected,  it  is  diflScult  for  me  to  suggest.  If  received  at  Fort 
Yuma,  army  transportation  might  be  obtained  to  Cerro  Colorado,  near  Tubac. 

I  send  you  herewith  copies  of  my  letters  to  Mr.  Black,  of  Guaymas,  and 
Captain  Scott,  on  this  subject. 

I  shall  proceed  in  the  next  steamer  (July  3d)  to  New  York,  and  will  proba- 
bly visit  Washington  soon  after  my  arrival  there.     Meantime  I  respectfully 
submit  the  foregoing  for  the  information  of  the  department. 
I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  0.  DAVIDSON, 
Special  Agent  for  the  Papago  Indians. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


San  Francisco,  June  13,  1865. 

Sir:  You  will  find  at  Guaymas,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Black,  merchant, 
twenty-five  cases  United  States  Indian  goods. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  accompanying  letter  to  Mr.  B.,  he 
has  no  immediate  or  certain  opportunity  to  transport  them  to  Arizona,  you 
will  promote  the  interests  of  the  government  by  taking  them  under  your  care, 
and  placing  them,  if  yon  can,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colorado,  consigned 
to  the  United  States  quartermaster.  Fort  Yuma,  to  be  delivered  to  my  order 
or  that  of  Elihu  Baker,  United  States  sub-Indian  agent,  Cerro  Colorado.  In 
case  the  delivery  to  the  month  of  the  Colorado  cannot  be  made,  within,  say, 
two  months,  I  will  thank  you  to  reship  the  goods,  by  steamer,  to  Messrs.  W. 
T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  with  as  little  delay,  after  you  may  arrive 
at  that  determination,  as  possible. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  0.  DAVIDSON, 
United  States  sub-Indian  Agent. 
Captain  Scorr, 

Commander  of  the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw, 


San  Fbangisgo,  June,  13,  1865. 

Dear  Sib:  In  case  you  have  not  forwarded,  or  reshipped,  as  heretofore  ad- 
vised, the  cases  of  Indian  goods  consigned  to  you  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Coleman 
&  Co.,  and  to  my  order,  and  have  no  immediate  and  reliable  means  of  sending 
them  to  Cerro  Colorado,  you  will  please  deliver  them  to  Captain  Scott,  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw,  and  take  his  receipt  therefor. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  authority  to  draw  on  Messrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co. 
for  amount  of  freight  and  charges. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  0.  DAVIDSON, 
United  States  sub-Indian  Agent 
Jos.  Black,  Esq.,  Ouaymas. 


r 
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No.  23. 

August  12,  1865. 

Sir:  The  following  id  relation  to  the  Papagos  Indians  of  Arizona  is  sub 
mitted  for  your  information,  not  as  a  formal  report,  but  under  the  idea  that 
anything  serving  to  throw  light  upon  the  traditions,  customs,  and  present 
condition  of  the  aborigines  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Indian  bureau. 

Of  all  the  Indian  tribes  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  none  appear 
to  have  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  protection  and  fostering  care  of  the  gov- 
ernment than  this  interesting  people. 

The  Papagos  were  originally  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Pimos  and  Mari-- 
copas.  These  tribes  speak  a  common  language,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the 
ancient  Aztec  tongue.  The  last  named  tribes  are  acknowledged  by  the 
Papagos  to  be  "  parientes,"  t.  e.  friends  and  brothers.  The  Papagos  repre- 
sent that  portion  of  the  original  people  who,  while  occupying  their  ancient 
seats,  submitted  with  avidity  to  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  they  conscientiously  adhere.  As  a 
community,  they  have  made  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life.  After  their  conversion  from  paganism,  as  a  personal  distinction 
the  Papago  cut  his  hair  short  around  the  neck,  below  the  ears,  and  adopted 
the  hat,  in  contrast  with  thef  unconverted  Pimo,  who  wears  hair  of  great 
length,  braided  in  strands  that  reach  below  the  middle  of  the  back. 

The  Papagos  are  probably  descended  from  the  most  ancient  occupants  of 
the  continent  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  ;  their  traditions  reach  back 
to  a  high  antiquity,  circumstantial  as  to  details,  though  obscure  as  to  dates. 
Their  unwritten  chronicles  embrace  the  epochs  of  the  creation  of  man,  the 
occurrence  of  a  universal  deluge,  and  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  Until 
the  last-named  event,  their  fathers  were  governed  and  guided  by  the  great 
Montezuma,  who  is  clothed,  according  to  thgir  dim  traditions,  with  the  at- 
tributes of  a  demigod,  as  well  as  those  of  a  lawgiver  and  terrestrial  king. 

The  sacred  mountain  and  village  of  Santa  Rosa  is  a  Mecca  to  the  Papa- 
gos. According  to  the  ancient  legend,  after  the  Great  Spirit  had  formed 
the  earth  and  all  living  things,  excepting  man,  he  came  down  to  visit  his 
work.  Alighting  near  Santa  Rosa,  he  made  a  hole  in  the  ground  and,  re- 
ascended  to  the  skies,  taking  with  him  a  piece  of  clay,  being  the  same 
material  with  which  the  Indians  to  this  day  make  their  pottery.  Prom  the 
heavens  he  dropped  the  clay  into  the  hole  already  prepared,  and  from  that 
orifice  sprung  forth  Montezuma^  who  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  Papa- 
gos and  all  the  other  Indian  races  in  order;  the  last  of  these  were  the 
Apaches,  who,  as  fast  as  they  were  created,  ran  away,  and  have  never  yet 
returned.  lu  these  primeval  days  all  men  and  animals  lived  in  harmony, 
and  spoke  a  common  language.  The  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  growl  of  the 
bear,  the  voice  of  the  mountain  cat,  the  bark  of  the  coyote,  and  the  song  of 
the  forest  birds,  were  alike  mediums  of  intelligible  communication  to  the 
human  race. 

At  that  time  the  sun  was  nearer  to  the  earth  than  now,  the  seasons  were 
equal,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  clothing  to  guard  against  the  inclem-  < 
ency  of  the  weather. 

The  coyote  informed  Montezuma  that  the  flood  was  coming  to  destroy 
all  living  things  upon  the  earth.  Believing  in  the  truthfulness  and  sagacity 
of  the  coyote,  Montezuma  builded  a  boat,  in  which  he  survived  the  deluge; 
his  boat,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  rested  on  the  topmost  summit  of 
Santa  Rosa.  The  coyote  gnawed  down  a  large  cane  growing  upon  the  river 
bank,  entered  the  cane,  and  sealed  up  the  end  with  some  resinous  gum.  In 
this  receptacle  be  .floated  during  the  prevalence  of  the  waters,  when  his  ark 
also  found  a  resting  place  on  dry  land.    It  was  a  point  far  distant  from 
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Montezuma;  guided,  however,  by  iDstinct,  he  travelled  over  the  intervening 
space  directly  to  him.  Great  was  the  joy  of  Montezuma  that  his  faithful 
friend  and  adviser,  the  coyote,  had  been  preserved  to  return  in  safety. 

Montezuma  immediately  sent  the  coyote  toward  the  south,  to  ascertain  if 
he  could  find  the  sea;  the  animal  returned  after  a  short  absence  and  reported 
that  he  had  found  it;  he  sent  him  to  the  west,  and  he  soon  returned  and  told 
him  that  the  sea  was  there.  He  sent  him  to  the  east  also;  after  a  much  longer 
absence  he  returned  and  reported  that  he  was  again  successful.  The  coyote 
was  then  sent  to  the  north ;  in  this  journey  he  was  gone  so  long  a  tii^e  that 
Montezuma  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  At  last  he  came  back, 
wearied  and  worn  with  sore  travel,  and  reported  that  he  could  find  no  sea 
to  the  north. 

By  these  means  Montezuma  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of 
the  dry  land  remaining  after  the  flood.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  localities  of  such  wonderful  events  should  remain  as  consecrated  spots 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  Periodically  they  revisit  them  and  celebrate 
solemn  festivals,  transmitting  to  their  children  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
customs. 

Though  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  have  converted  them  to 
a  purer  faith,  and  they  no  longer  worship  the  rising  sun,  nor  look  for  the 
second  coming  of  Montezuma,  nor  pay  homage  to  the  coyote,  a  hereditary 
attachment  yet  remains  for  the  places  that  bore  witness  to  the  power  as 
well  as  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Papago  of  to-day  will  on  no  account  kill  a  coyote;  and  he  builds  his 
hut,  like  his  fathers,  with  the  opening  to  the  eastward,  to  catch  the  first  beams 
of  the  rising  sun. 

Following  the  Indian  legend,  Montezuma,  aided  by  the  Oreat  Spirit,  again 
repeopled  the  earth,  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  the  Divine  commands  as  to 
their  government  and  the  promotion  of  their  happiness.  In  process  of  time 
they  increased  to  a  vast  multitude;  but  Montezuma  waxed  proud  and  arro- 
gant; he  neglected  the  duties  of  his  high  position,  and  allowed  general 
wickedness  to  prevail  among  the  people  whom  he  had  been  appointed  to 
guide  and  govern.  The  Great  Spirit  came  down  to  him  and  remonstrated 
with  him,  but  the  heart  of  Montezuma  was  hardened;  he  was  puffed  up  with 
pride  and  the  consciousness  of  power;  he  rebelled  against  the  Great  Spirit 
and  soorned  his  laws  and  ordinances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Spirit 
threatened  that  unless  he  would  repent,  and  become  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
will,  he  should  be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  joys  prepared  for  the 
faithful  in  the  Spirit  Land,  and,  moreover,  that  he  would  bring  upon  him 
and  his  people  dire  calamities  in  punishment  for  their  disobedience  and 
crime.  Montezuma  remained  unmoved  and  obdurate.  The  Great  Spirit  re- 
ascended  to  the  skies  in  anger;  and,  as  he  lifted  himself  up,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  thrust  the  sun  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth, 
where  it  yet  remains — each  summer  striving  to  return  to  its  ancient  place, 
and  every  winter  compelled  to  recede.  Still  rebellious  and  undismayed, 
Montezuma  determined  to  build  a  house  high  enough  to  reach  the  heavens. 
Me  collected  together  all  the  nations  of  Indians,  and  built  the  Casas  Grandes 
of  the  Gila.  The  interior  apartments  of  the  stupendous  structure  were 
lined  with  gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones  most  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  The  building  had  already  reached  a  lofty  height,  when  the 
Great  Spirit  sent  his  thunderbolts  and  threw  it  to  the  ground.* 

The  tradition  goes  on  to  relate,  that  notwithstanding  these  awful  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  displeasure,  Montezuma  continued  to  harden  his 

*  The  Indian  legend  thus  accounts  for  the  rains  yet  remamiog  on  the'  banks  of  the  Gila, 
a  mystery  to  the  traveller  and  antiquarian. 
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heart  and  refase  obedience;  he  desecrated  the  temples,  and  caused  the  sacred 
images  to  be  trailed  in  the  dust,  and  made  them  the  sport  of  the  children  in 
the  streets.  At  length  the  Oreat  Spirit,  as  a  final  punishment  to  the  Indian 
race,  sent  an  insect  flying  through  the  air  to  the  eastward.  It  crossed  the 
seas,  and  reached  a  land,  of  which  nothing  had  been  known  from  this  land. 

In  due  time  the  insect  returned,  and  brought  over  the  Spaniards.  These 
made  war  upon  Montezuma,  prevailed  over  and  destroyed  him;  and  in  the 
light  of  the  new  religion  introduced  by  the  strangers  the  idea  of  the  divinity 
of  Montezuma  was  dispelled. 

It  was  from  these  ancient  seats  in  the  Primeria  Alta,  the  cradle  of  crea- 
tion, that  the  Aztec  tribes  moved  southward,  and  by  conquest,  under  the 
guidance  of  Montezuma,  overran  all  Mexico.  They  subdued  nations  and 
founded  cities,  until  at  last,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  the  vengeance  of  the  Great  Spirit  overtook  him. 

The  foregoing,  with  many  other  interesting  traditions  relating  to  the 
conquest,  were  gathered  principally  from  the  relations  of  Oon  Quien,  the 
intelligent  chief  of  the  central  Papagoes,  and  through  the  translation  of 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Tonge,  of  Cahuabi. 

I  will  remark  that  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  the  confidence  of  these  people  to 
a  degree  that  w'll  make  them  readily  communicative  upon  the  subject  of 
their  ancient  traditions;  and  I  doubt  if  my  success  would  have  been  so  com- 
plete, had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  intervention  of  the  estimable  lady  above 
mentioned,  who,  i^ith  her  husband,  appeared  to  be  equally  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  the  Papagoes. 

Although  many  of  the  Indians  speak  the  Spanish  language,  they,  are  very 
reluctant  to  do  so.  It  is  difiScult  to  account  for  this  reserve,  unless  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  an  innate  pride  that  disinclines  them  to  use  the  language  of 
a  race  by  whom  they  have  been  subdued. 

The  Papago  country  extends  from  the  Gila  on  the  north  to  the  Sonora 
border  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Santa  Cruz  river  on  the  east  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Gulf  on  the  west.  Although  roaming  at  times  over  vast  tracts  of 
desert  lands,  their  homes  are  necessarily  located  near  permanent  water.  In 
some  instances,  as  at  Cahuabi,  they  have,  with  considerable  labor,  excavated 
tanks,  where  the  waters  that  accumulate  during  the  rainy  season  are  care- 
fully preserved  against  a  time  of  scarcity. 

Around  the  splendid  mission  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  their  habitations 
are  located  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred.  This  place  is  the  residence 
of  their  "  gobernador"  or  head  chief,  Don  Jos^  V  ictoriano  Solosse.  He  is  an 
intelligent  and  worthy  man  ;  he  has  the  welfare  of  his  people  at  heart,  and 
18  respected  equally  by  Americans  and  Mexicans.  Colonel  Poston,  late 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  has  recommended  that  the  whole  tribe  be 
collected  at  this  place.  Even  if  the  proposed  reservation  will  sustain  them, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  measure  will  contribute  most  to  their 
welfare.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  overcome  their  local  attachment 
to  their  homes,  nor  can  they  be  made  readily  to  understand  why  such  a 
measure  should  be  proposed.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  will  be  better 
pleased  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  lit  lie  valleys  and  villages,  and 
unite  in  forming  a  central  government  at  San  Xavier,  to  which  each  com- 
munity will  send  delegates  yearly,  to  deliberate  upon  the  common  welfare, 
and  pass  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  the  condition  of  the  people  may  require. 

Before  acting  upon  any  policy,  I  would  suggest  that  a  convention  of  the 
people  be  called  to  deliberate,  and  give  expression  to  their  wishes  by  a  de- 
cisiye  vote.  They  are  disposed  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Again, 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  limits  of  the  proposed  reservation 
will  embrace  sufficient  arable  land  to  sustain  the  whole  people.  If  it  should 
not  be  the  case,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  shall  be  in  favor  of  concentra- 
tion, then  the  surplus  population  that  cannot  be  advantageously  located  at 
Sao  Xavier,  may  be  allotted  a  reservation  not  far  distant,  and  selected  from 
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the  tillable  lands  now  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  Apaches,  when  the  latter 
shall  be  conquered  and  removed. 

Such  an  allotment  of  lands  will  be  an  appropriate  reward  for  the  valaablo 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Papagos  in  the  constant  war  that  has  been 
waged  with  those  enemies  of  the  whites.  The  status  of  the  Papagos  with 
respect  to  the  soil  ought  to  be  determined,  in  a  way  that  no  injustice  will  be 
done  to  them.  The  Mexican  laws,  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  Indians  pro- 
mulgated by  the  kings  of  Spain,  recognized  the  Indians  as  subjects  or 
citizens,  and  in  most  cases  confirmed  to  them,  wherever  they  resided  in  fixed 
communities,  the  titles  to  the  lands  where  they  lived.  The  Spaniards  never 
made  treaties  with  the  Indians,  nor  extinguished  their  title  to  the  land,  nor 
did  they  in  any  way  recognize  them  as  independent  nations.  Those  who 
now,  by  the  transfer  of  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  country,  find  them* 
selves  upon  American  soil,  and  surrounded  by  Americans,  look  for  at  least 
a  measure  of  recognition  of  their  rights  equal  to  that  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  despotic  government  of  Spain.  In  my  opinion,  we  must  regard 
them  as  American  citizens,  and  under  certain  conditions  entitled  to  all  their 
privileges.  Many  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  understand  their  duties  and 
exercise  their  rights  as  such.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  educate  the  remainder  to  a  degree  that  will  qualify  them 
also  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  citizenship.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  these  people,  from  their  intelligence,  their  morality, 
and  the  manifestation  of  all  the  requisite  qualifications^  are  quite  as  much 
entitled  to  the  privileges  referred  to  as  the  majority  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation, who,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  were  transferred  to  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag.  In  a  few  words,  confirm  their  possession 
to  the  lands  they  occupy,  by  the  title  of  pre-emption,  establishing  suitable 
metes  and  bounds  thereto,  not  interfering  with  the  white  settlements  or 
mining  claims  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  with  the  aid  of 
schools,  tlie  rising  generation  of  Papagos  will  not  discredit  the  country  or 
the  institutions  by  which  they  are  allowed  to  profit. 

If  we  inquire  into  their  characteristics  as  a  people,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  agriculturists  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  their  simple  wants.  At 
times  they  have  produced  a  surplus  for  their  less  fortunate  white  neighbors. 
As  warriors  and  soldiers,  they  have  for  ages  maintained  their  position 
against  the  hostile  Apaches.  As  Christians,  they  have  for  ,two  hundred 
years  remained  the  humble  but  faithful  disciples  of  the  church.  The  conduct 
of  their  maidens,  wives,  and  mothers  has  always  been  beyond  reproach. 

The  Papagos  have  also  performed  during  the  last  year  important  services 
as  protectors  of  the  settlements  of  their  white  neighbors.  In  accordance 
with  the  stipuhitions  of  the  council  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  in  January  last, 
they  raised  and  held  ready  for  the  field  150  warriors,  mostly  mounted,  in- 
tended to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  troops  in  a  campaign 
against  the  barbarons  Apaches.  It  now  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  to  report, 
that  while  waiting  for  the  military  co-operation,  until  it  was  decided  that 
the  soldiers  could  not  move  for  sufficient  force,  the  various  Papago  chiefs 
placed  their  young  men  at  my  disposal,  and  scouting  parties  were  kept 
during  several  months  scouring  the  country,  beating  up  the  haunts  of  the 
Apaches,  and  in  some  instances  recovering  cattle  plundered  from  the  whites. 
At  all  times  when  I  have  called  upon  them  they  have  furnished  mounted 
men,  who  have  traversed  mountains  and  deserts  as  expresses,  scouts  or  escorts 
to  travellers.  These  services  were  rendered  at  times  and  under  circum- 
stances that  made  them  really  valuable.  In  compensation  I  have  promised 
them  a  proportion  of  the  Indian  goods  allotted  to  this  Territory.  Owing, 
however,  to  circumstances  already  reported  to  the  departqnent,  the  well- 
earned  reward  has  not  yet  been  paid,  through  Indian  goods  destined  for  them 
having  been  delayed,  first  by  some  error  in  shipments,  second  by  reason  of 
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disorders  in  Mexico,  impeding  the  transit  through  that  country,  the  goods  at 
this  time  remain  at  Guajmas,  that  ought  to  have  been  received  and  dis- 
tributed during  the  last  Christmas  holidays. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  General  Mason  entered  Arizona,  at 
the  head  of  about  a  thousand  troops,  California  volunteers,  to  operate 
against  the  Apaches ;  he  has  probably  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  white  settlers.  I  met  the  general,  accompanied 
by  Governor  Goodwin,  at  Fort  Yuma  ;  they  informed  me  that  the  governor 
was  authorized  to  raise  a  regiment  of  Arizona  volunteers.  For  the  latter  ser- 
vice I  offered  them  200  Papago  and  tame  Apache  warriors,  having  been 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  chiefs  themselves.  As  scouts  and  guides  they 
will  prove  of  great  value,  the  extent  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  pains 
taken  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  habits,  and  how  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  For  ttjis  reason  I  have  recommended  that  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Indian  companies  be  appointments  made  from  citizens 
of  this  Territory  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  If  the  organization  be 
properly  made,  and  they  be  armed  and  mounted  on  the  small  but  enduring 
horses  of  the  country,  and  then  be  subjected  to  just  sufficient  military  drill  t« 
control  them  as  companies  to  be  attached  to  the  more  regular  troops  actually 
in  the  field,  they  will,  as  I  said  before,  do  good  service. 

They  require  no  baggage  or  wagon  train  ;  they  move  as  lightly  as  the 
Arab  of  the  desert,  or  the  wily  enemy  against  whom  they  operate. 

In  order  that  their  families  may  not  suffer  for  food  during  the  absence  of 
the  young  men,  I  have  also  suggested  that  the  women  and  children  be  al- 
lowed to  draw  from  the  nearest  military  post  half  the  Indian  soldier's 
ration  ;  the  remainder  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  subsist  the  hardy  and 
abstemious  native  while  in  the  field.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
efficiency  of  these  auxiliaries  will  in  a  measure  depend  upon  the  activity 
with  which  they  are  kept  employed.  It  will  never  do  to  confine  them  to  the 
dull  routine  of  a  military  post,  or  retain  them  as  the  idle  occupants  of  a 
stationary  camp ;  let  them  have  constant  service  from  the  start. 

According  to  information  given  to  me  by  Con  Quien,  the  Papago  popu- 
lation is  distributed  in  villages,  as  follows  : 

At  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  the  residence  of  the  principal  chief  Don  Jos6 
Victoriano  Solosse,  are  located  eighty  families. 

The  following  villages  are  also  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction  : 

Families 

Coajata 103 

Ana • 70 

Macombo 67 

Acachin 47 

Onia. , 8 

Miscellaneous « 90 

455 

Captain  Anastacio  governs  at  Santa  Rosa 160 

Captain  Eusebio  governs  at  Camaro  70,  at  Tecolote  140  families 210 

Captain  Cun  Quien  governs  seven  villages  : 

Valle 97 

Casca 80 

Musquito 70 

Sarra  Blanco 18 

Perinimo 46 

Caca  Chimir 90 

Chioro 35 

Total 1,261 
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The  foregoing  does  not  include  the  population  of  the  village  of  Sonoita, 
situated  on  the  dividing  line  between  Arizona  and  Sonora.  There  are  lo- 
cated about  fifty  families,  who  claim  to  be  American  Indians,  although  the 
lands  which  they  cultivate,  and  the  water  for  irrigation,  are  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  line.  They  are  raising  this  year  fine  fields  of  grain,  and  when  I 
passed  their  village  during  the  month  of  May  the  people  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  harvesting  a  bountiful  crop  of  wheat  and  barley. 

According  to  Con  Quien,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  each  family 
may  be  assumed  at  five;  consequently  we  have  (exclusive  of  the  village  of 
Sonoita)  an  aggregate  population  of  6,305  Papago  Indians  located  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  verify  the  estimate  above  given, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  is  overstated. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  these  people  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
with  wise  legislation  and  sufficient  encouragement  they  will  soon  become 
self-sustaining.  Their  habits  are  naturally  pacific,  and  they  willingly  culti- 
vate the  soil  wherever  nature  has  given  them  arable  land  and  water  for  ir- 
rigation. Their  principal  crops  consist  of  maize,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  and 
pumpkins.  During  the  last  year  considerable  numbers  have  found  ample 
employment  with  the  various  mining  companies  located  at  Cerro  Colorado, 
Enrique tta,  and  Cahuabi.  At  the  former  place  considerable  works,  erected 
by  Papago  laborers,  bear  witness  to  their  industry.  In  the  building  of  their 
hnts  they  show  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity,  while  all  the  coarse  pottery 
used  in  the  country*,  both  by  whites  and  Indians,,  such  as  water  jars,  milk 
pans,  &c.,  are  the  production  of  the  Indian  women.  Their  baskets  are  made 
of  the  Strongest  materials,  and  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  impervious  to 
water.  Many  of  them  possess  considerable  stock  in  horses,  mules,  and 
horned  cattle. 

As  soon  as  the  government  shall  have  decided  upon  the  policy  to  be  put^ 
sued  towards  these  Indians,  and  the  land  to  be  located  and  appropriated  to 
their  use,  schools  should  be  established  in  their  villages,  and  artisans  em- 
ployed to  teach  them  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  government  bounties  should  be  giveathem  principally  in  seeds,  agri- 
cultural implements,  cotton  cloths,  and  iron  and  steel  for  making  their  own 
implements. 

Raw  materials  will  be  better  for  them  if  accompanied  with  instructions 
how  to  make  them  useful.  An  authorized  trading  post  will  enable  them  to 
exchange  the  products  of  the  soil  and  their  own  labor  for  such  articles  as 
they  cannot  otherwise  obtain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  0.  DAVIDSON,  Special  AgerU. 

Hon.  William  P.  Dolb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  24. 


Department  of  thk  Intbriob, 

Office  Indian  J^airs,  September  t,  1865. 
Sm  :  Your  communication  of  the  6th  instant  is  received,  submitting  cer- 
tain  suggestions  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  relative  to  the  Papago  In- 
dians of  Arizona,  for  whom  you  were  designated  as  agent  by  late  Superin- 
tendent Poston. 
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The  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and, 
with  his  concurrence,  the  following  course  has  been  determined  upon  : 

Your  account  as  special  agent,  from  the  date  of  your  appointment  down 
to  August  26,  1865,  at  $1,000  per  annum,  will  be  audited,  and  a  requisition 
for  the  amount  due  you  drawn,  payable  to  your  order,  and  you  will  be  ap- 
pointed a  special  agent  for  the  Papagos,  and  also  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas 
atid  the  tame  Apaches,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500.  A  blank  bond  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  for  execution. 

As  sucli  agent,  you  will  communicate  directly  with  this  office,  but  will 
also  koc'p  tli^  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Arizona,  Greorge  W.  Leihy, 
esq.,  advised  of  your  proceedings.  He  will  be  advised  of  the  course  deter- 
mined upoij.  Such  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
Indian  service  in  Arizona  as  appears  to  be  properly  applicable  to  the  tribes 
to  be  placed  in  your  charge  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal,  to  be  accounted 
for  under  your  bond.  The  goods  heretofore  purchased  for  Arizona,  and 
which  it  is  presumed  have  reached  the  Territory  before  this  time,  will  be  di- 
vided in  such  manner  that  you  can  take  possession  of  and  distribute  to  the 
Papagos  the  proportion  which  was  intended  for  them,  and  arrangements 
will,  if  practicable,  be  made  so  that  the  goods  to  be  purchased  for  the  tribes 
of  which  you  will  have  charge  may  be  procured  at  once,  and  will  be  placed 
in  your  care  for  transportation  to  Arizona. 

In  the  disposal  of  the  goods,  as^well  as  of  the  funds  placed  in  your  hands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  you  will  consult  the  wishes  of  the  chiefs,  and, 
so  far  as  your  judgment  shall  approve,  be  guided  by  them,  bearing  in  mind 
the  pur(>o8es  of  your  agency  to  aid  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the 
people  intrusted  to  your  care. 

You  will  be  authorized  to  employ  a  teacher  for  the  Indians  who  must  read 
and  speak  both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  and  whose  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $500  per  annum;  and  also  a  blacksmith,  for  whose  ser- 
vices during  any  one  year  you  are  authorized  to  expend  not  exceeding  $600. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum  to 
the  duly  elected  bead  chief  of  the  Papagos,  and  to  three  subordinate  chiefs  of 
$350  each  per  annum,  to  be  paid  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  friendly  and 
efficient  in  aiding  the  United  States  authorities  in  preserving  the  peace  and 
in  the  improvement  of  their  people. 

You  will  convene  the  Papagos  at  the  earliest  convenient  day,  and  setting 
before  them  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  them  from  a  settlement 
upon  certain  defined  reservations  within  which  their  rights  will  be  exclu- 
sive, propose  to  them  such  settlement,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  such  policy, 
make  selection  for  them  of  one  or  more  reservations  of  reasonable  extent  for 
their  wants,  and  forward  to  this  office  a  report  of  your  proceedings,  with  de- 
scriptions  and  sketches  of  such  reservations  for  approval. 

You  will  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  clerk  at  an  annual  compensation  not 
to  exceed  $750. 

Herewith  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  circular  recently  issued  by  this  office  to 
all  Indian  superintendents  and  agents,  indicating  the  policy  to  be  observed  by 
them  so  far  as  their  relations  to  the  military  authorities  are  concerned.  This 
policy  meets  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  that  both  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  th*e  United  States  will, 
whenever  called  upon,  render  you  every  possible  assistance  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duties. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Papago  Indians  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  and 
the  consequently  frequent  intercourse  which  you  will  be  likely  to  have  with 
the  people  of  Sonora,  and  with  the  authorities  of  that  province  or  State,  it 
may  require  the  exercise  of  the  most  careful  judgment  to  avoid  difficulty  with 
the  parties  unhappily  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  government  of  the 
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country.  It  will  be  especially  desirable  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with 
the  parties  in  possession  of  the  Gulf  ports,  as  it  is  understood  that  your  sup- 
plies and  goods  can  best  reach  their  destination  by  being  landed  at  Guay- 
mas.  The  fact  that  the  prompt  and  regular  delivery  of  presents  and  goods 
to  the  Indians  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  peace  upon  the  borders,  can 
be  availed  of  as  a  cogent  reason  why  the  transmission  of  those  goods  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  any  party.  Your  discretion  must  bv  relied  upon 
in  this  matter. 

Such  further  instructions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  will  be  hereafter 
communicated  to  you.  It  remains  only  at  present  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  measures  now  being  undertaken  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  inter- 
esting tribes  of  Indians  who  are  placed  under  your  charge,  and  that  they 
will  rapidly  and  steadily  advance  in  education,  civilization,  and  the  arts  of 
self-sustaining  industry  until  they  may,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  lose 
their  separate  tribal  character  and  become  merged  in  the  general  population 
of  the  Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  VAN  VALKENBUR6H, 

Acting  Commimoner* 

M.  0.  Davidson,  Esq., 

Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


No.  25. 


San  Francisco,  September  25,  1865. 

Sir.*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  take  the  liberty,  before  closing,  to  refer  two  most  important  questions  to 
your  department,  namely : 

Ist.  The  pacification  of  the  Apache  Indians.  This  can  only  be  consum- 
mated either  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  placer  (gold)  mines  in  the  Apa- 
cberia,  and  a  large  influx  of  miners,  or  through  a  systematic  and  unceasing 
campaign,  with  not  less  than  6,000  men.  The  present  force  of  2,000  men 
will  accomplish  but  little  good.  Economy  and  humanity  should  prompt  us 
to  pacify  the  country  in  from  five  to  twelve  months  at  the  utmost;  5,000, 
properly  directed,  will  accomplish  this;  with  2,000  it  will  probably  require 
from  six  to  ten  years,  and  end  only  with  the  extermination  of  the  entire 
tribe.  The  great  extent  of  country,  the  numerous,  intricate,  and  barren 
mountains,  and  scarcity  of  water  in  many  sections,  requires  a  system  of 
swarming  the  whole  country  with  small  detachments  of  troops.  As  it  is,  it 
is  not  dangerous  to  fight,  but  extremely  difficult  to  find,  these  Indians.  The 
troops  should  not  be  encumbered  with  trains  of  transportations,  but  small 
posts  of  supply  should  be  established  throughout  the  Indian  country.  All 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  Apaches  will  cause  a  useless  sacrifice  of  time  and 
life  until  they  fully  appreciate  the  power  of  the  nation,  of  which  they  have 
no  idea  at  present. 

The  2d  question  is  that  of  Indian  reservations.  The  site  in  the  Colorado 
valley  above  the  town  of  La  Paz,  recommended  by  Mr.  Poston  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Mohaves  and  others,  I  do  not  consider  a  practical  one,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  The  alkaline  and  sterile  nature  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  necessity  of  constant  or  daily  irrigation. 

3.  The  expensive,  gigantic,  if  not  impossible  task  of  raising  the  Colorado 
from  its  deep  channel  at  this  or  any  other  spot  below  Fort  Mohave. 

Constant  irrigation  is  required  on  account  of  great  heat,  dry  atmosphere, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil. 
The  Colorado  valley,  where  the  proposed  reservation  is  located,  is  the  bed 
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of  an  ancient  lake,  or,  rather,  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  filled  np  in  course  of  ages 
with  the  debris  of  the  adjoining  mountains  and  the  shifting  sands  from  the 
upper  country,  containing  but  little  aluminous  matter  to  give  it  consistency. 

In  the  numerous  wells  we  generally  find  (or  invariably)  a  thin  crust  of 
loamy  soil,  with  a  little  vegetable  matter,  and  beneath  this  shifting  sands, 
which  have  not  yet  been  sounded  to  their  entire  depth.  We  find  water  always 
in  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet. 

What  chance  would  there  be  in  constructing  a  canal  some  twenty  feet  in 
depth  in  such  a  soil  ?  Nothing  but  solid  masonry  would  answer.  What 
time  would  be  required  to  finish  it?  and  what  would  be  the  expense?  Then 
the  canal,  in  its  entire  length,  would  require  to  be  protected  against  occa- 
sional floods  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed  and  filled  up,  and  its  entrance 
(the  upper)  would  be  a  stupendous  undertaking  in  itself. 

A  superior  engineer,  versed  in  such  structures,  should  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  site  before  any  expense  is  incurred,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
should  also  be  tested  by  a  practical  agriculturist  and  chemist.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  alkaline  salts,  but  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  with  which  the  soil  is 
impregnated. 

In  place  of  the  above  site  I  would  recommend  the  investigation  and  survey 
of  one  situated  in  and  below  the  great  bend  of  the  Gila  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  Maricopa  wells  and  villages.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
splendid  land,  and  a  surplus  of  water  can  be  procured  both  from  the  Gila 
and  Salina  rivers.  I  have  only  passed  the  ground  without  particular  inves- 
tigation, but  thought  it  very  favorably  situated,  &c. 

Here  all  these  tribes  of  peculiar  origin,  as  the  Pimos,  (supposed  descend- 
ants of  the  Aztecs,)  viz.,  the  Mohaves,  Yum  as,  and  Papagos,  should  be  lo- 
cated. All  these  tribes  are  partly  civilized  and  agricultural  people,  and 
speak  the  same  language;  Their  location  would  not  interfere  with  the  whites, 
whom,  as  the  Pimos  do,  they  might  supply  with  their  productions.  The 
location  is  beyond  the  mining  section,  and  very  suitable. 

The  Apaches  and  their  kindred,  the  Tondos,  Hualpais,  and  Yavapais,  should 
be  moved  from  the  country.  General  Carleton's  plan  and  site  on  the  Pecos 
river,  in  Texas,  is,  I  think,  a  very  proper  one.  They  are  a  roving  tribe,  and 
they  will  continually  break  for  their  rugged  mountains,  if  their  reservation 
is  but  a  short  distance  from  them. 

The  Ghimehuevas,  who  have  wedged  themselves  in  between  the  Mohaves 
and  Yumas  on  the  Colorado  river,  are  of  the  PaiUtes  race.  They  should  be 
d^^regated  to  these.  War  has  lately  broken  out  between  them  and  the 
Mohaves,  as  I  hear  by  letter  from  La  Paz. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

HERMAN  EHRENBERG. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indiah  Appairs, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C, 


No.  25J. 


Office  Indian  Affairs  for  Arizona, 
Za  Paz,  Arizona  Territory,  September  21,  1866. 
Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  11th  instant  from  Prescott,  permit  me 
to  add  that  I  was  favored  by  General  J.  S.  Mason,  commanding  the  depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  with  the  particulars  of  the  military  operations  now  in  pro- 
gress of  arrangement  against  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  Territory. 

Most  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  living  east  of  a  line  about  seventy  miles 
east  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  running  north  and  south  through  the  Terri. 
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tory,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moquis,  (a  tribe  living  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Territory,  and  supposed  to  number  about  three  thousand,)  un- 
friendly to  the  whites.  It  is  hoped  that  those  tribes  living  west  of  the  line 
referred  to  may  be  induced  to  remain  friendly.  They  number  about  ten 
thousand. 

The  Hualapis,  numbering  about  two  thousand,  have  not  as  yet  come  in  to 
the  river.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  are  at  this  time  in  a  semi- 
hostile  state,  on  account  of  the  killing  of  a  chief  of  their  tribe  by  a  drunken 
teamster  on  the  road  from  Fort  Mojave  to  Prescott. 

Open  hostility  exists  at  the  present  time  between  the  Mojaves,  Yunias, 
and  Yavapais  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chimehuevas  and  Pintahs  on  the  other. 
The  Mojaves  and  Yumas  claim  all  the  bottom  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Colorado  river,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Territory.  Since  the  establishment 
of  settlements  by  the  whites  on  the  river  above  Fort  Yumas,  the  Chimehuevas 
and  Pintahs  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  suffered  to  come  and  settle  on. 
the  west  bank.  From  time  to  time  thefts  and  petty  depredations  have  been 
committed  by  these  Indians,  and  by  them  charged  against  the  Mojaves  and 
Yumas;  hence  the  cause  of  war,  and  the  determination  of  the  Mojaves  and 
their  allies  to  drive  their  foes  from  the  river.  These  Chimehuevas  and  Pin- 
tahs extend  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  reaching  as  far  as  Utah  Territory, 
though  their  lands  are  chiefly  in  California,  many  of  their  ranches  or  settle- 
ments being  on  the  road  between  the  Colorado  river  and  Los  Angeles.  There 
is,  therefore,  strong  reason  to  apprehend  difficulty  between  these  Indians 
and  the  whites,  as  this  war  will,  to  a  great  extent,  cut  off  their  crops  and 
supplies,  which  will,  most  undoubtedly,  lead  them  to  pillaging,  when  acts  of 
violence  must  soon  follow. 

The  River  Indians,  mostly  Yumas  and  Mojaves,  have  in  this  neighborhood 
raised  good  crops  the  present  year,  and  mostly  frooi  seed  furnished  them  by 
me;  and  I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  a  reservation  should  be 
established  for  them,  feeling  fully  confident  of  their  ability  to  support  them- 
selves. In  this  conclusion  I  can  but  reiterate  the  opinion  already  expressed 
in  previous  communications  regarding  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation 
for  this  department  It  can  but  be  apparent  to  any  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence who  has  visited  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  Territory  that  their  wants 
can  be  much  better  supplied  from  the  San  Francisco  markets  than  from  the 
Atlantic  States.  Seed,  farming  utensils,  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  food 
are  the  more  necessary  articles,  and  these  can  all  be  purchased  at  a  more 
economical  rate  in  San  Francisco  than  in  an  eastern  market.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  many  more  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  may  be  induced  to 
come  in  and  settle  on  the  river  when  once  it  can  be  proved  to  them  that  by 
60  doing  they  will  always  have  plenty  of  food.  To  this  end  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  superintendent  should  always  have  means  at  his  command 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  procure  such  provisions  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  Pimo  and  Maricopa  Indians,  living  on  a  reservation,  still  maintain  their 
friendlv  relations  with  the  whites,  and  are  even  assisting  the  military  in  their  . 
operations  against  the  Apaches.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Papagos.    I 
have  not  yet  visited  them,  for  want  of  means,  but  have  sought  and  obtained 
this  information  from  a  reliable  source. 

As  soon  as  I  am  in  possession  of  funds  I  shall  be  able  to  make  up  my  ac- 
counts, and  will  forward  them  without  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  youir  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  LEIHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Arizona  Territory. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLET, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affavrs^  Washington,  D.  C 
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NEVADA  SUPERINTENDENOY. 
No.  26. 

DEPARTlfENT  OF  THB  INTERIOR, 

Waahingtan,  D,  C,  March  31,  1865. 

Sir:  The  department  has  determined  to  avail  of  your  services  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  connected  with  the  Indian  service  of  Nevada. 

A  reservation  for  the  Indians  was  made  at  Pyramid  lake,  extending  to  the 
great  bend  of  the  Truckee  river,  near  which  it  was  designed  to  erect  a  mill 
for  the  purpose  of  sawing  lumber  and  for  other  purposes,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  mill  has  only  been  partially  con- 
structed, and  that  the  expense  attending  the  mill  and  the  cutting  timber  for 
logs  amounts  to  $19,049  22,  and  that  there  are  incidental  expenses  connected 
with  the  enterprise  which  will  increase  the  charge  upon  the  government  at 
least  $5,000,  making  the  entire  outlay  connected  with  the  matter,  in  round 
numbers,  say  at  least  $25,000.  It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  will  pass  along  near  the  site  of  the  mill,  and  so  make  the 
immediate  locality  unsuitable  for  an  Indian  reservation. 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  department  that  the  mill,  when  erected,  will 
be  very  valuable,  if  there  be  connected  with  it  the  right  to  cut  timber  on  the 
reservation  up  to  the  Truckee  river  to  supply  the  mill  with  stock  for  saw- 
ing. The  expense  attending  this  enterprise  having  been  so  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Indians  being  brought  into 
proximity  with  the  settlements  attending  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  them  and  detrimental  to  the  public  interests,  it  is 
contemplated  reducing  the  reservation  some  six  miles  from  the  great  bend  of 
the  Truckee  river,  which  will  make  it  proper  and  necessary  to  sell  the  mill- 
property;  in  doing  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  object,  the  erecting  of  the 
mill,  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  Indians  should  be  supplied  with 
lumber  to  enable  them  to  build  houses,  fences,  &c.,  upon  their  lands.  Mr. 
William  N  Leet  has  been  suggested  as  a  proper  person  to  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  government  in  this  particular,  and  who  would 
be  likely  to  purchase  the  property  upon  such  terms  as  will  save  the  govern- 
ment its  outlay. 

A  blank  contract  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  these  instructions, 
which,  if  Mr.  Leet,  or  other  responsible  person  will,  with  security,  execute, 
you  are  authorized  to  execute  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  triplicate; 
forward  one  copy  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  files  of  this 
department;  one  you  will  deliver  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  Mr.  Leet,  and  report 
your  proceedings  in  the  premises. 

Ton  will  be  allowed  your  actual  expenses  in  attending  to  this  business,  of 
which  you  will  keep  an  accurate  account  to  be  submitted  to  the  department. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  USHER,  Secretary. 

Clark  W.  Thomfsoh,  Esq.,  Waahingtonf  D.  G. 

P.  S. — ^The  sum  mentioned  in  the  blank  contract  is  the  minimum  price  for 
which  you  are  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  property.  If  more  can  be  had  of 
responsible  parties,  of  course  you  will  accept  the  better  offer;  and  if  you 
cannot  dispose  of  it  within  your  instructions,  you  will  adopt  the  best  means 
for  its  preservation  and  use,  as  your  judgment  may  dictate,  and  report  for 
further  instructions. 

J.  P.  OSHBR. 
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No.  27. 
Copy  of  contract. 

This  contract,  made  and  entered  into  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  by  and  be- 
tween Clark  W.  ThompBon,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  William  N.  Leet,  of  Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  on  the  other  part:  witnesseth: 
That  the  said  Clark  W.  Thompson,  superintendent,  &c.,  for  the  United  States, 
has  sold  and  does  hereby  sell  unto  the  said  William  N.  Leet  the  saw-mill 
and  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  pertaining  thereto,  situated  upon  the 
mill  reservation  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Truckee  river,  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, and  also  all  the  logs  and  lumber  at  the  said  mill,  and  the  logs  now 
cut  upon  the  Indian  reservation  as  stock  for  said  mill;  in  consideration 
whereof  the  said  William  N.  Leet  agrees  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  agent  for  the  Indians  in  Nevada  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  lumber,  delivered  at  said  mill  ready  for  transportation,  as  follows: 
five  thousand  dollars  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1865,  and 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each  year  thereafter  for  ten  years,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October  in  each  of  said  years. 

The  lumber  so  delivered  under  this  contract  shall  be  of  such  description 
as  may  be  required  by  said  Indian  agent  for  the  use  of  said  Indians,  and 
shall  be  rated  at  the  lowest  cash  prices  prevailing  at  said  mill  for  the  vari- 
ous kinds  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  William  N.  Leet  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  cutting  timber  for  said  mill,  during  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  from  the 
lands  embraced  within  the  even-numbered  sections  in  the  timber  reservation 
on  the  said  Truckee  river  that  has  been  established  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  should  the  said  William  N.  Leet  at  any  time 
fail  to  deliver  lumber  to  the  said  Indian  agent  according  to  this  contract, 
when  required  so  to  do,  the  said  privilege  of  cutting  timber  from  the  Indian 
reservation  shall  thereafter  cease  and  determine;  but  the  said  William  N. 
Leet  and  his  sureties  shall  not  thereby  be  released  from  liability  to  tl)e 
United  States  arising  out  of  his  failure  to  fulfil  the  stipulation  of  this  con- 
tract. 

The  said  William  N.  Leet  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  give  good  and 
sufficient  security  to  the  United  States  for  the  full  and  faithful  performance 
of  this  contract,  which  said  security  shall  be  approved  by  the  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada  before  possession  of  the  premises 
is  delivered  up  by  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  May,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

CLARK  W.  THOMPSON,  [l.  s.] 
WILLIAM  N.  LEET.  [u  s.] 

Signed  in  triplicate  in  presence  of — 
Charles  E.  Cloyes. 


UTAH  SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  28. 

SUPERINTENDENCY  OF  InDIAN  AfFAIRS, 

Great  SaU  Lake  GUy,  U.  T.,  September  9,  1865. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  general  condition 
of  Indian  afiairs  within  the  Utah  superintendency  for  the  past  year. 
The  tribes  included  within  this  superintendency  are  the  eastern  and  north- 
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western  bands  of  Shoshonees  and  the  mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  Sho- 
shoneeSi  the  Goships,  the  Cnm-umbahs,  the  Utahs,  Utes,  Pah  Vants,  Pi  Edes, 
and  Pah  Utes. 

THE  SHOSHONEBS. 

The  eastern  bands  of  Shoshonees  and  mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  Sbo- 
shonees  number  upwards  of  four  thousand  souls.  These  bands  are  under  the 
control  of  Wash-a-kee,  the  finest  appearing  Indian  I  have  ever  seen.  He  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  firm  friend  of  the  government  and  the  whites,  and  stead- 
ily refuses  to  hold  communication  with  bad  Indians.  He  offered  his  services 
with  his  warriors  to  fight  against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  plains,  as  I  in- 
formed you  by  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo. 

The  treaty  negotiated  by  Governor  Doty,  at  Port  Bridger,  on  the  2d  day  of 
.July,  1863,  was  with  the  eastern  bands  of  the  Shoshonee  Indians. 

The  treaty  negotiated  at  Soda  Springs  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  October, 
of  the  same  year,  was  with  the  mixed  bands  of  the  Bannacks  and  Shosho- 
nees, in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  bands  should  share  in  the  annuity 
provided  for  by  the  Fort  Bridger  treaty  with  the  eastern  bands.  These  In- 
dians have  not,  since  the  making  of  the  treaties  referred  to,  received  their 
presents  as  promptly  as  they  expected  them,  owing  to  the  burning  of  some 
of  the  goods  on  the  plains,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  balance 
were  received  tor  last  year,  it  being  after  most  of  the  Indians  had  gone  on 
their  winter  hunt.  This  year,  all  but  the  old  men  and  some  of  the  women 
and  children  have  gone  on  the  hunt  without  their  presents,  for  fear  they 
would  suffer  the  same  disappointment  as  last  year,  the  goods  not  having 
come  to  hand  yet,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  their  arrival  until  the«now 
falls  in  the  mountains.  These  bands  range  through  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  Utah  Territory  and  that  portion  of  southern  Idaho  lying  along  and 
south  of  Snake  river.  They  generally  inhabit  the  Wind  River  country  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Their  principal 
subsistence  is  the  buffalo,  which  they  hunt  during  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  on  which  they  subsist  during  that  time,  and  return  in  the  summer  to 
Fort  Bridger  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  trade  their  robes,  furs,  &c.,  for 
such  articles  as  they  desire  and  can  obtain  in  the  market.  The  only  portion 
of  their  country  suited  for  agricultural  purposes  is  Wind  River  valley,  in 
which  they  are  desirous  that  government  should  set  aside  a  reservation  for 
them. 

These  Indians  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  superintendency,  their 
country  being  north  and  northeast  of  Utah,  principally  in  Idaho  Territory 
and  Wyoming,  (now  attached  to  Dakota.)  With  their  agency  located  in 
Wind  River  valley,  as  they  desire  it  should  be,  they  would  remain  away 
from  the  white  settlements,  the  mail  and  telegraph  lines.  They  have  re- 
peatedly asked  that  this  should  be  done.  The  reports  of  Agent  Mann  of  last 
year,  concurred  in  by  the  superintendent,  recommended  a  compliance  with 
their  wishes. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  SHOSHONEES. 

There  are  three  bands  of  Indians  known  as  the  northwestern  bands  of  the 
Shoshonees*  commanded  by  three  chiefs,  Pocatello,  Black  Beard,  and  San 
Pitch,  not  under  the  control  of  Wash-a-kee ;  they  are  very  poor,  and  number 
about  fifteen  hundred;  they  range  through  the  Bear  River  lake.  Cache  and 
Malade  valleys,  and  Goose  Creek  mountains,  Idaho  Territory,  and  should  be 
nnder  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  that  Territory. 
They  come  into  Box  Elder  and  the  northern  settlements,  within  this  Territorv, 
for  the  purpose  of  tiving  off  the  people,  but  their  country  is  almost  entirely 
outside  of  our  limits. 
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Oovernor  Doty  negotiated  a  treaty  with  them  at  Box  Elder,  Utah,  on  the 
80tb  day  of  July,  1863,  by  which  the  government  agreed  to  pay  them  a 
yearly  annuity  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.)  They  have  kept  the  treaty, 
aa  a  general  thing;  but,  owing  to  their  country  being  so  much  of  it  occupied 
by  the  whites,  the  game  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  driven  away,  they  suffer 
frequently  from  hunger,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  assist  them  a  great 
deal  during  the  past  winter,  or  else  they  might  have  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  commit  depredations  upon  the  stock  of  settlers  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  and  families  from  starving. 

I  made  an  arrangement  early  in  the  winter  with  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Territory  to  employ  chief  Black  Beard  and  his  band 
to  herd  their  cattle,  and  pay  him  in  flour  and  beef.  This,  with  relief  I  furnished' 
enabled  them  to  get  through  the  winter. 

But  they  should  be  attached  to  an  agency  in  Idaho,  and  instructed  in 
farming.  They  would  like  a  reservation  on  the  Snake  river,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Idaho.  Though  they  are  called  Shoshonees,  they  are  an 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  people  from  those  under  the  control  of  Wash-a- 
kee,  and  while  they  are  friendly  they  are  not  disposed  to  associate  together. 

THE  60SHIPS,  OB  008HA  UTB8, 

Are  a  band  ranging  through  Utah,  west  of  Salt  lake.  They  talk  very 
nearly  the  Shoshonee  language,  but  are  a  separate  and  distinct  band,  under 
the  control  of  chief  Tabby,  (the  Sun,)  and  a  number  of  sub-chiefs.  They  num- 
ber about  eight  hundred.  They  have  neither  horses  nor  guns.  They  are 
exceedingly  poor,  and  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  pine-nuts,  roots,  and  fish, 
and  during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  are  dependent  upon  what  as- 
sistance we  can  give  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  Last  winter  I  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  assisted  in  supporting  themselves,  by  inducing 
the  settlers  in  that  portion  of  the  Territory  to  employ  them  as  herdsmen. 
Tabby  and  Dick  Moni,  chiefs,  with  their  families,  were  thus  employed,  and  but 
for  this  arrangement,  with  the  very  limited  resources  at  my  command,  they 
must  have  perished  or  lived  by  plunder. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Tuilla  valley  on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1863, 
was  with  these  Indians.  It  provided  for  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  (1,000) 
dollars.  It  is  not  enough,  as  Governor  Doty  advised  the  department  in  his 
report  accompanying  it.  It  ought  to  be  increased  to  five  thousand  dollars, 
(5|000,)  in  order  give  these  Indians  the  assistance  they  require.  As  it  is, 
they  draw  heavily  upon  the  funds  remitted  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
superiutendency.  I  may  say,  here,  that  I  have  found  the  Mormons  very 
willing  to  co-operate  as  far  as  they  could  in  these  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indians. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  larger  portions  of  the  Goship 
Indians  to  become  herdsmen,  for  which  employment  they  show  much  apti- 
tude. 

THE  CUM-UMBAnS  (oR  WEBER  UTES.) 

This  is  a  band  controlled  by  chiefs  Amoosh,  Tetich,  and  To-tads,  (Little 
Soldier,)  with  two  or  three  sub-chiefs.  They  are  mixed-bloods  of  the  Utes 
and  Shoshonees,  and  range  in  the  region  of  Salt  lake,  Weber  and  Ogden 
valleys,  in  northern  Utah,  and  number  about  eight  hundred.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  lounge  around  the  superiutendency,  and  live  by  begging  and 
pilfering  from  the  settlers,  and  are  the  most  troublesome  and  worthless  of 
our  Indians,  having  apparently  no  ambition  to  better  their  condition. 

The  country  heretofore  occupied  by  them  is  now  thickly  settled  by  whites, 
and  there  being  no  game  for  them  to  hunt,  and  not  being  disposed  to  work, 
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they  require  a  support  from  the  people  and  the  government,  and  insist  upon 
it,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it,  manage  to  make  their  anger  felt,  and  exert  a 
bad  influetice  upon  other  bands  of  Indians.  They  are  the  most  diflBcult  In- 
dians we  have  to  deal  with,  and  will  be  the  last  to  remove  to  Uintah  and  enter 
upon  industrial  pursuits.  They  were  represented  at  the  Spanish  Fork 
council  with  the  Indians  of  Utah  Territory,  and  came  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  eighth  of  June  last;  yet  quite  a  large  number 
of  them  declare  their  unwillingness  to  remove.  They  will,  however,  I  think, 
submit  to  the  policy  of  government  without  the  employment  of  force,  when 
they  find  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  requiring  it,  and  will  not  help  them  here, 
and  show  by  actual  demonstration  that  the  Indians  in  the  Uintah  Valley 
have  bettered  their  condition. 

THE  UTAH8. 

The  Utahs  are  composed  of  several  bands,  the  most  important  being  known 
as  the  Tim-pa>nogs,  Uintahs,  Pah-Vants,  and  San-pitches.  The  first,  con- 
trolled by  chief  An-Kar-tewets,  (Red  Bay,)  range  through  Utah  valley  and  the 
mountains  adjoining  the  valley  on  the  east,  and  number  about  three  hundred. 
The  second,  the  Uintahs,  the  principal  band  of  the  Utahs,  are  uider  the  im- 
mediate control  of  chief  Saw-e-set,  and  sub-chiefs  Tabby,  (the  Sun,)  and  To- 
quo-ne,  (Black  Mountain  Lion,)  and  range  through  Uintah  valley  and  the 
Green  River  country,  and  number  about  three  thousand.  Third,  the  Pah- 
Yants,  are  controlled  by  Kon-osh,  (Man-of-white-hair,)  and  several  small  sub- 
chiefs.  They  range  through  Pah  Vant  and  Sevier  valleys,  and  west  to  the 
White  mountains.  These  Indians  are  farmers,  the  chief  Kon-osh  working 
himself  and  teaching  his  men,  this  year  raising  considerable  amount  of  wheat 
and  corn;  they  number  about  fifteen  hundred.  Kon-bsh  is  a  good  Indian, 
strongly  jn  favor  of  the  policy  of  concentrating  the  Indians  in  Uintah  valley, 
and  anxious  to  have  his  people  instructed  and  civilized.  He  urges  upon  all 
of  our  Indians  by  personal  appeals,  and  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence  which 
he  shows,  a  submission  to  the  wishes  of  the  government.  His  influence  has 
been  very  beneficial  upon  the  different  bands  of  Indians  in  central  Utah.  Oa 
the  death  of  Saw-e-set,  now  very  old  and  infirm,  he  will  be  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Utahs;  in  fact,  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  influential  chief  now.. 
He  should  be  sustained  in  -that  position  by  government,  for  we  can  be  sure 
of  his  co-operation  in  all  measures  to  promote  peace  between  his  people  and 
the  whites,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Indians. 

The  San-pitches,  numbering  about  five  hundred,  are  controlled  exclusively 
by  Sow-ok-soo-bet,  (Arrow  Feather,)  and  range  through  the  San-pitch  valley 
and  creek  and  on  the  Sevier  river.  These  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  live 
principally  upon  fish,  berries,  and  roots. 

TBI  FI  EDES. 

The  Pi  Edes  are  a  band  ranging  through  Beaver  and  Little  Salt  Lake 
valleys,  and  on  the  Rio  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  rivers,  down  to  the  Muddy, 
embracing  the  whole  southern  portioh  of  Utah  Territory.  They  number 
about  six  thousand  persons,  and  are  controlled  by  Tut-sey-gub-bets,  with 
many  sub-chiefs.  They  are  an  exceedingly  poor  tribe,  their  country  pro* 
ducing  but  little  vegetation,  being  almost  a  continuous  desert;  they  culti* 
vate  small  patches  of  wheat,  corn,  and  beans  along  the  streams,  but  live 
principally  on  lizards,  swifts,  and  hoTned  toads.  They  talk  the  Utah  lan- 
guage. 

The  northern  bands  of  Utahs  have  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  make 
raids  into  the  Pi  Ede  country,  asd  frightening  them  sothat  they  would  give 
up  their  women  and  children,  whom  they  would  take  to  New  l£exico  and 
21  I 
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sell  to  the  Spaniards  for  slaves;  but  since  the  Territory  has  been  settled  by 
the  whites  that  traffic  has  ceased. 

The  operations  of  Special  Agent  Sale  for  the  past  year  have  been 
among  these  Indians.  I  have  no  further  report  from  him  than  the  commu- 
nication forwarded  the  15th  of  May  last.  Mr.  Sale  has  no  way  of  trans- 
mitting letters  to  this  office  only  as  opportunity  offisrs  by  private  convey- 
ance, being  most  of  the  time  among  the  Indians,  far  removed  from  the  mail 
lines.  These  Indians,  until  the  last  year,  have  never  been  visited  by  an 
agent  of  the  government. 

THE  PAH  CTBS. 

These  Indians  properly  belong  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  but  range  over 
in  southwestern  Utah  among  the  settlements,  and  occasion  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  stealing  the  stock  of  settlers.  The  communication  of  Mr.  Sale,  of 
the  16th  of  May  last,  refers  principally  to  these  Indians.  They  are  very 
similar  in  character  to  the  Pi  Edes. 

They  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  attached  to  an  agency  in  Nevada, 
and  located  upon  a  suitable  reservation,  so  as  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
vicinity  of  our  settlements,  upon  which  they  are  disposed  to  subsist. 

During  the  past  yeat  the  Indians  have  been  peaceful,  with  the  exception 
of  the  difficulties  with  a  band  of  outlaws  in  San  Pete  valley,  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  the  28th  of  April  last.  At  that  time  I  requested  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  settlers  and 
to  arrest  the  offending  Indians.  This  was  refused,  and  the  settlers  were  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves;  they  organized  a  force  of  about  eighty  men,  and 
drove  the  Indians  back  to  Grand  river,  killing  about  one-third  of  the  number 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  committing  the  depredations. 

Notwithstanding  the  Indians  of  this  superintendency  are  peaceful  now, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Indian  wars  are  raging  on  our  immediate  boundaries 
in  Nevada,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Arizona,  how  long  they  will  remain  so  it^s 
impossible  to  tell,  unless  those  Indians  who  are  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment are  speedily  and  thoroughly  subdued.  Occupying,  as  we  do,  a  central 
position,  and  being  at  peace  with  the  Indians  within  our  borders,  serves  to 
keep  the  hostile  tribes  east  and  west  of  us  from  concentrating ;  yet  witness- 
ing the  success  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  depredating  upon  the  government 
and  its  citizens,  our  peaceful  tribes  are  anxious  and  excited.  The  argument 
used  with  them  is,  that  the  Indians  now  in  arms  are  contending  for  their 
homes;  that  if  they  are  conquered  and  submit,  they  will  be  exterminated; 
that  our  Indians  should  join  them  in  this  last  struggle,  as  the  existence  of 
all  Indian  tribes  depends  on  their  success;  that  our  representations  of  a  de- 
sire to  concentrate  and  civilize  them,  to  open  farms,  and  build  houses,  is 
only  to  get  them  together  where  they  can  be  slaughtered,  and  they  thus  put 
entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  the  country  left  to  the  sole  occupancy  of  the 
whites.  Ignorant  and  uninformed  as  they  are,  with  these  arguments  con- 
stantly urged  upon  them  by  the  hostile  Indians,  and  knowing  that  they  are 
not  subdued,  as  I  have  told  them  they  would  be,  they  feel  great  apprehen* 
sion  for  the  future.  Witnessing  the  constant  stream  of  emigation,  and  bear- 
ing, as  they  do,  from  the  emigrants,  citizens,  and  too  often  the  soldiers  and 
officers  of  the  government,  the  threats  of  extermination  of  their  race,  made 
against  all  Indians,  and  being  threatened  by  the  hostile  Indians  that  thev 
will  ever  regard  them  as  enemies  if  they  do  not  make  common  cause  with 
them  now  against  the  whites,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  are  excited  and  un- 
certain as  to  the  course  that  they  should  pursue. 

The  experience  of  the  past  assures  me,  however,  that  they  wish  to  be 
friendly,  and  if  the  hostile  Indians  around  them  were  only  subdued  the  future 
would  be  safe. 
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The  cruelties  practiced  by  hostile  savages  have  prejudiced  our  people 
against  the  whole  race.  The  emigrants  who  traverse  these  plains,  the  set- 
tlers in  these  mountains,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  are  here  for  thdir 
protection,  are  almost  entirely  in  favor  of  the  extermination  of  all  Indians, 
and  the  constant  exhibition  of  this  feeling  in  the  presence  of  our  peaceful 
Indians  discourages  them  and  leads  them  to  distrust  our  professions  of 
friendship. 

Under  my  observation,  and  within  my  own  experience,  1  know  of  only 
one  case  of  Indian  outrage  and  depredation  that  has  not  commenced  in  the  mia- 
conduct  ijfthe  whites,  When  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  Indians 
shall,  while  holding  them  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  their  conduct,  recog^ 
nise  their  rights  as  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  while  appropriat- 
ing to  ourselves  their  ancient  homes,  destroying  as  we  must  their  means  of 
subsistence,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  justice  to  the  poor,  ignorant,  degraded 
race,  provide  for  them  other  homes,  other  ways  of  subsistence,  and  seek  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power  to  be  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  guiding  them  to  the  higher  grounds  of  civilization,  morality,  and 
Christianity,  which  it  is  the  boasted  privilege  by  our  race  to  occupy — ^if  this, 
the  humane  policy  of  the  government,  could  receive  from  all  classes  of  our 
people,  especially  those  who  have  personal  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  a 
cheerful  co-operation,  it  would  be  much  more  effective.  Then,  the  Indian, 
recognising  the  inevitable  destiny  that  awaited  him,  that  before  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  civilization,  in  his  barbarism  and  ignorance,  he  must  perish 
enless  he  should  submit  himself  to  our  influence,  would,  under  our  teachings 
and  with  the  assistance  we  proffer,  seek  for  the  future,  in  the  path  of  industry, 
for  him  and  his  people,  peace,  content,  and  prosperity. 

On  the  30lh  of  January  last  I  wrote  to  the  department,  requesting 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  give  the  Indians  their  goods  in  the  month 
of  August,  so  that  they  would,  after  receiving  them,  proceed  to  their  winter 
hunting  grounds  before  the  snow  fell  in  the  mountains,  and  by  so  doing,  ena 
ble  the  Indians  U)  support  themselves  by  hunting  during  the  winter,  i  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  communication,  dated  the  7th  of  April  last,  in  which 
I  was  informed  ''that  the  order  for  the  purchase  of  these  goods  has  already 
been  made,  and  in8tructi(ms  sent  to  have  them  forwarded  with  all  possible 
despatch,  and  unless  some  unforeseen  detention  occurs  they  should  reach 
their  destination  by  the  time  mentioned."  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  department  to  get  the  goods  here  in  time,  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
being  received  so  as  to  distribute  them  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  then 
we  are  subject  to  the  same  difficulties  we  encountered  last  year,  as  the 
mountains  over  which  the  Indians  must  pass  are  already  covered  with  snow. 

The  most  of  the  Indians  wait  for  the  goods,  and  when  they  receive  them 
it  will  be  too  late  to  go  to  their  hunting  grounds,  and  we  will  be  compelled 
of  necessity  to  assist  them  with  provisions  during  the  winter;  this  increases 
the  expenses  of  the  superintendency  at  least  one-third,  which  can  be  avoided 
by  the  delivery  of  the  goods  here  by  the  fifteenth  of  August,  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  contracting  for  the  transportation  by  early  mule  trains^ 
instead  of  ox  trains,  as  has  ^n  the  case  heretofore. 

On  the  I4th  of  August  I- proceeded  to  Uintah  valley  to  examine  the 
Indian  reservation,  to  make  myself  familiar  with  its  resources.  I  find  it 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  the  policy  of  making  cattle  husbandry  the  business  for 
the  Indians  that  are  to  be  settled  there.  Our  Indians  are  by  nature  herds- 
men, and  will  take  care  of  cattle  in  preference  to  performing  the  more  labo- 
rious service  required  in  cultivating  the  ground.  They  prefer  to  live  on 
meat;  a  very  small  quantity  of  grain  or  vegetables  will  supply  them  if 
they  can  have  all  the  meat  they  want. 


U 
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In  this  coDnexion  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  the  Tth  of 
last  December,  my  observation  and  experience  for  the  year  having  con- 
firmed me  in  the  yiews  therein  set  forth,  as  to  the  proper  plan  for  the  con- 
centration and  settlement  of  the  Indians  of  Utah. 

As  to  the  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  improvements  made  on  the  reser- 
vation, the  report  of  Agent  Kinney,  when  it  is  received,  will  probably  give 
the  desired  information.  The  expedition  for  Uintah  valley  under  his  charge 
met  with  many  obHtacles  in  reaching  the  point  of  destination,  for  want  of  a 
suitable  road.  When  I  reached  the  Uintah,  on  the  18th  of  August,  I  found 
them  encamped  at  the  point  where  I  advised  them  to  make  the  location  of 
the  agency.  It  is  a  beautiful  valley,  near  the  centre  of  the  reservation, 
containing,  up  and  down  the  river,  enough  arable  land  for  all  the  Indians  in 
Utah — easily  irrigated,  a  warm  and  genial  climate,  surrounded  by  hills 
covered  with  cedars,  and  having  an  abundance  of  grass.  Thq  only  thing 
wanting  was  sawed  timber,  which  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  in  any 
place  combining  the  other  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  grazing,  &c. 

On  the  29th  of  June  I  reported  my  progress  in  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  department  in  making  treaties  with  the  Utah  Indians.  I  expect 
to  start  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  on  Monday 
next,  the  11th  instant,  to  visit  the  different  bands  of  Indians  in  that  section 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  them  the  Spanish  Fork  treaty,  and  procur- 
ing their  assent  to  its  provisions.  On  my  return  to  the  office,  which  I 
expect  will  be  by  the  10th  of  October,  I  can  make  such  further  report  as 
may  be  required  for  your  information. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  IRISH,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


No.  29. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  March  28,  1865. 

Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  an  act  of  Gongres*s  approved  February 
2Bd  ultimo,  entitled  ''An  act  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah  suitable  for  agricultural  and  mineral  purposes.'' 

In  regard  to  the  contemplated  treaties,  while  the  law  requires  that  all 
Indian  treaties  shall  be  negotiated  by  officers  and  agents  of  the  department, 
I  deem  it  very  desirable  that  you  should  avail  yourself  of  the  information  in 
possession  of  Governor  Doty,  ex-Governor  Young,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Territory,  and  citizens  of  long  residence  therein.  The  territorial  officers 
will  doubtless  take  pleasure  in  co-operating  with  you  unofficially. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  already,  by  act  approved  May  5, 
1864,  designated  the  Uintah  valley  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  of 
Utah,  (instructions  in  regard  to  carrying  that  law  into  effect  having  already 
been  forwarded  to  you,)  it  is  deemed  proper  that  in  the  negotiations  now 
contemplated,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  policy  of  establishing  Ihe 
various  tribes  upon  the  Uintah  reservation,  and  to  the  expenditure  in  that 
locality  of  whatever  sums  for  their  benefit  the  stipulations  may  provide  for  ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  policy  indicated  in  that  law  may  be 
kept  steadily  in  view.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  restrict  you  to  that 
locality,  should  it  be  found  wholly  impracticable,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
tribes,  to  place  them  upon  it,  or  incompatible  with  the  real  interests  of  the 
Indians  or  the  government  to  do  bo. 
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Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
February,  1865,  in  regard  to  provisions  for  making  payment  to  the  Indians 
in  articles  for  their  use  and  benefit,  rather  than  in  money. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Shoshouee  Ooship  band,  of  October  12,  1863,  there 
is  a  special  provision  by  which  those  Indians  agree  to  give  up  their  roving 
life  and  settle  upon  a  reservation  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  deem  it  expedient,  for  them.  That  time  has  now  come,  and 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  existence  of  that  clause,  or  similar  provi- 
sions, in  treaties  with  the  other  bands. 

I  have  further  to  suggest,  that  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
government  to  acknowledge  the  full  title  of  these  Indians  to  the  lands 
claimed  by  them,  the  treaties  should  be  so  framed  that  the  Indians  shall 
relinquish  the  right  of  occupancy  of  the  lands  included  within  defined  bound- 
aries, and  agree  to  remove  to  and  occupy  the  lands  reserved  for  their  use. 

With  the  aid  of  Governor  Doty,  and  the  other  parties  mentioned,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  cheerfully  given,  full  confidence  is  entertained  that 
yoi)  will  be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  Indians  of  Utah  as 
will  at  the  same  time  redound  to  their  benefit,  and  to  the  safety  and  conve- 
nience of  the  whites,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
I  scarcely  need  urge  upon  you,  in  the  present  condition  of  financial  affairs, 
the  necessity  of  exercising  all  possible  economy  in  incurring  obligations  in 
behalf  of  the  government  in  the  contemplated  treaties. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  survey  of  the  old  reseniations,  referred  to 
in  yours  of  November  29th  ultimo,  a  special  communication  is  forwarded 
this  day,  and  you  are  referred  to  it  in  connexion  with  this  letter. 

To  enable  you  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  object  of  the  law,  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  third  section,  will  be  placed  at 
your  disposal,  and  subject  to  your  drafts. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  P.  DOLE,  Commis^ner.    , 

0.  H.  Irish,  Esq., 

Sup'i  of  Indian  A  fairs,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ty. 


No.  30. 


SuPERINTENDEjyCY  OP  InDIAN  AfFAIRS, 

Great  SaU  Lake  City,  K  T.,  June  29,  1865. 

Sir  :  Owing  to  the  Indian  diflSculties  in  the  adjoining  Territories,  which 
were  having  a  bad  influence  upon  our  Indians,  and  that  they  were  very  un- 
easy about  the  reports  that  had  got  among  them  as  to  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  compelling  them  to  relinquish  their  title  to  the  lands  of  this  Terri- 
tory, and  being  compelled  by  the  military  force  to  remove  to  the  Uintah  res- 
ervation, I  thought  it  dangerous  to  delay  negotiations' with  them,  and  believed 
it  to  be  good  policy  to  draw  them  in,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  objects 
and  intentions  of  the  government,  and,  if  possible,  to  negotiate  with  them,  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  bill  approved  23d  February  last. 

Governor  Doty  thought  I  should  proceed  at  once  to  carry  out  my  instruc- 
tions, for  fear  that  the  Indians  here  might  be  drawn  into  alliances  with  other 
tribes  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Ex-Governor  Young,  with  whom  I  consulted,  in  compliance  with  your  in- 
structions, coincided  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  should  proceed  at  once 
to  negotiate  with  them,  and  that  we  should  not  wait  the  arrival  of  the  goods. 
And  it  was  also  highly  important  that  the  business  should  not  be  postponed 
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until  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  which  would  probably  be  in  September  next, 
for  the  reason  that  there  wonld  be  too  little  time  left  between  their  arrival 
and  the  time  when  the  Indians  shonld  go  to  their  winter  bonting  groonds. 
To  attend  properly  to  the  dtstribation  of  goods,  and  preparing  for  winter, 
and  the  negotiations  with  the  different  bands  of  Indians  in  Utah,  it  was  best 
to  employ  the  summer,  when  I  had  more  leisore,  and  when  it  was  more  con- 
Tenient  to  the  Indians,  in  the  special  doty  assigned  me  by  yonr  letter  of  in- 
structions of  the  28th  of  March  last 

I  therefore  called  the  several  bands  of  the  Utah  Indians  to  meet  me  at  the 
Spanish  Fork  Indian  farm  on  the  6th  of  June  last.  I  invited  the  federal 
officers  and  the  military  commandant  of  the  sub-district,  and  Ex-Governor 
Brigbam  Tonng,  to  accompany  me,  to  render  snch  information  and  assistance 
as  they  could.  All  of  the  federal  and  military  officers  declined  going,  because 
Brigham  Young  was  invited,  except  the  governor,  the  United  States  marshal, 
the  collector  and  assessor.  Secretary  Reed  was  absent  at  the  time  and  could 
not  be  consulted. 

Governor  Doty  acted  cordially  with  me  in  making  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, but  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  evening  before  I  started  for  the  In- 
dian farm.  His  death  occurred  some  ten  days  thereafter,  and  I  may  here  say 
that  I  am  indebted  to  the  iate  Governor  Doty  for  the  support  he  gave  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duties.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, and  I  feel  that  I  have  in  that  respect  met  with  an  irreparable  loss.  I 
submitted  to  himia  draft  of  the  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  accepted  by 
the  Indians;  and  his  last  assurance  to  me  was,  that  he  approved  of  my  policy 
in  every  respect,  and  advised  me  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  opposition 
manifested  by  the  other  officers  of  the  government,  who  declared,  that  rather 
than  associate  with  Brigbam  Young  on  such  an  occasion,  they  would  have 
the  negotiation  fail;  that  they  would  rather  the  Indians,  than  the  Mormons, 
wonld  have  the  land. 

•  Brigham  Young  accepted  my  invitation,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  en- 
close, that  it  may  be  seen  to  what  extent  I  committed  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernment to  his  bands;  his  name  appears  on  the  treaty  as  a  witness  only, 
and  he  acted  only  in  advising  the  Indians  to  make  the  treaty,  as  will  fully 
appear  from  an  examination  of  his  remarks  made  during  the  proceedings  of 
the  council,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose. 

The  fact  exists,  however  much  some  might  prefer  it  should  be  otherwise, 
that  he  has  pursued  so  kind  and  conciliatory  a  policy  with  the  Indians, 
that  it  has  given  him  great  influence  over  them.  It  was  my  duty  and  policy, 
under  your  instructions,  to  make  use  of  his  influence  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  government. 

I  sent  Interpreter  Huntington  to  the  place  where  the  Indians  were  being 
collected,  to  talk  with  them  as  they  came  in,  to  explain  to  them  the  objects 
the  government  had  in  view  in  calling  them  together,  and  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  when  I 
should  arrive.    He  spent  some  days  in  mingling  with  them  for  this  purpose. 

I  met  the  Indians,  accordingto  appointment,  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  on  the 
7th  submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  which  was  signed  on  the  8th. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  provisions  : 

Sec.  1.  The  Indians  relinquish  their  right  of  possession  to  all  of  the  lands 
within  Utah  Territory  occupied  by  them. 

Sec  2.  With  the  exception  of  the  Uintah  valley,  which  is  to  be  reserved 
for  their  exclusive  use  and  occupation,  the  President  may  place  upon  said 
reservation  other  bands  of  friendly  Indians  of  Utah  Territory. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  tribes  agree  to  remove  upon  said  reservation  within  one 
year  after  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Meanwhile  they  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
side upon  any  unoccupied  lands. 
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Sic.  4.  The  Indians  to  be  allowed  to  take  fish  at  their  accustomed  places; 
also  to  gather  roots  and  berries  on  unclaimed  lands. 

Sbc.  5.  In  consideration  thereof  the  United  States  agree — 

First.  To  protect  the  said  Indians  and  their  said  reservation  daring  good 
behavior. 

Second.  To  pay  or  expend  for  their  benefit  $25,000  annually  for  10  years, 
commencing  with  the  year  in  which  they  shall  remove  there;  $20,000  annu- 
ally for  20  years  thereafter,  and  $15,000  annually  for  30  years  thereafter  ; 
it  being  understood  that  these  several  amounts  are  fixed  as  the  amounts  to 
be  paid  to  or  expended  for  the  said  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  upim  the 
basis  of  their  number  being  5,000  persons,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. If  it  should,  however,  hereafter,  upon  a  census  being  taken,  be  found 
that  there  is  a  material  increase  or  decrease  of  the  said  Indians  from  the 
number  as  above  stated,  then  and  in  that  case  the  said  amounts  to  be  paid 
to  them,  or  expended  on  their  behalf,  shall  in  the  same  proportion  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Third.  For  making  improvements  on  reservation  and  procuring  cattle  for 
stock-raising,  the  United  States  agree  to  expend  $30,000,  as  is  already  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  Congress,  May  5,  1864.  Also  to  sell  for  their  benefit  the 
present  reservations,  viz :  Spanish  Fork,  Ban  Fete,  Corn  Creek,  and  Deep 
Greek — ^in  all,  291,480  acres — for  not  less  than  62^  cents  per  acre. 

Fourth.  To  establish  and  maintain  for  10  years,  at  an  exf>ense  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  annually,  a  manual  labor  school,  the  Indians  stipulating  to  keep 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  *l  and  18  years  at  school  nine  months  in  the 
year.     If  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  school  may  tie  abandoned. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  agree  to  furnish  a  mill  for  grinding  grain  and 
sawing  lumber,  one  or  more  mechanic  shops  and  tools,  houses  for  interpreter, 
miller,  and  farmers,  the  cost  of  which  not  to  exceed,  excluding  transporta- 
tion, $15,000  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  agricultural  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  $7,000  per  annum  for  10  years,  the  Indians  agreeing 
to  furnish  apprentices  and  assistants  for  mill  and  mechanics'  shops,  and  three 
laborers  to  each  white  laborer.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  United  States  are 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  all  supplies,  machinery,  &c. 

Sec.  6.  The  United  States  shall  have  the  privilege  of  running  roads  or 
telegraph  lines  through  said  reservation. 

Sec  7.  The  President  may,  if  he  thinks  best,  cause  the  land  to  be  laid 
out,  and  assign  the  same  to  individuals  or  families  of  Indians  who  may 
consent  to  make  it  a  permanent  home  ;  also  to  build  for  each  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  each  band  one  house,  and  to  plough  and  fence  five  acres  of 
land,  and  pay  in  money  to  each  chief  $100  a  year  for  20  years,  to  commence 
three  months  after  the  removal  to  reservation  ;  and  to  give  to  each  chief, 
three  months  after  his  removal  to  the  reservation,  2  yokes  of  oxen,  2  yokes 
and  chains,  1  wagon,  1  plough,  10  hoes,  6  axes,  2  shovels,  2  spades,  4  scythes 
and  snaths,  1  saddle  and  bridle,  and  1  set  of  harness. 

Sec.  8.  The  annuities  of  the  Indians  shall  not  be  taken  to  pay  the  debts  of 
individuals. 

Sec.  9.  The  said  Indians  promise  to  be  friendly  and  commit  no  depreda- 
tions. If  they  do,  the  guilty  one  shall  return  the  property  taken,  or  it 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  their  annuities.  Nor  will  they  make  war  on  any 
tri})e  except  in  self-defence. 

Sec  10.  They  further  agree  that  no  liquor  shall  be  used  by  any  of  them, 
and  no  white  person  or  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  any  upon  the  res- 
ervation. 

I  have  used  the  $10,000  treaty  fund  in  paying  the  expenses  of  these  nego- 
tiations, and  promised  to  give  the  Indians  more  presents  on  this  account  on 
the  arrival  of  the  goods. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  I  have  had  to  purchase 
some  t6,369  45  worth  of  goods  more  than  the  funds  in  hand  would  supply, 
but  under  the  agreement  of  the  parties  from  whom  I  purchased  that  they 
would  buy  from  the  goods  sent  me  on  their  arrival  enough  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality  at  the  same  price  they  sold  me  to  make  up  the  amount  ad- 
vanced. There  being  $15,000  in  goods  purchased  on  the  treaty  bill,  I  can 
make  it  up  out  of  those,  and  have  some  $8,630  55  left  to  use  among  some 
scattering  bands  in  the  south  who  were  not  in  at  the  Spanish  Fork  farm. 

The  results  of  our  councils  with  the  Indians  have  been  all  that  we  antici- 
pated. The}'  now  understand  the  policy  of  government,  and  are  willing  to 
go  to  Uintah,  and  the  only  trouble  we  will  have  in  the  premises  is  that  they 
will  wish  to  go  before  we  can  get  ready  to  take  charge  of  them  ;  and  I  hope 
to  secure  the  assent  of  all  of  the  Utah  Indians  to  the  treaty  without  making 
any  further  payment  than  are  therein  provided  for. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  IRISH, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Afairls,  Washington,  D.  C, 


No.  31. 


SUPEBINTENDENCY  OF  InDIAN  AfFAIRS, 

Great  Salt  Lake  CUy,  U.  T.,  January  5,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to'  transmit  herein  a  communication  from  Special 
Agent  Sale,  referring  to  the  reported  murdef  of  two  emigrants  by  the  In- 
dians, requesting  instructions,  &c. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  an  unofficial  letter,  which,  however,  gives  consid- 
erable information  as  to  Indian  matters  in  the  south  among  Indians  who 
have  never  before  been  visited  by  an  agent  of  the  department. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  permanent  agency  should  be 
established  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Colorado,  either  in  southern 
Utah  or  northern  Arizona.  I  trust  some  provision  will  be  made  by  Congress 
for  this  purpose. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  IRISH, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Meadow  Valley,  U.  T.,  December  15,  1864. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  finally  dismiss  the  escort  to-morrow  morning,  and  take 
the  afforded  opportunity  to  let  you  know  where  I  am  and  what  I  am  about. 

In  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  be  mild  in  all  cases,  and  have 
not,  in  any  instance,  made  use  of  any  expression  to  them  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  threat.  When  I  came  to  this  place  the  whites  were  excited, 
and  many  of  them  afraid  of  Indians.  Some  stock  had  been  stolen  only  a  few 
days  before  my  arrival,  and  the  Indians  who  were-  supposed  to  have  stolen 
it  fired  at  by  the  whites,  who  pursued  them  to  recover  the  property.  Some 
Indians  were  shot  in  this  valley  last  summer  under  circumstances  which 
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rendered  the  act  only  a  little  better  than  murder,  and  the  Indians  were  sore 
and  seeking  revenge. 

White  people  in  their  excitement  were  imprudent  in  their  counsels,  and 
ready  for  rash  acts,  the  Indians  afraid,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  together  that  I  might  talk  to  them  ;  I  finally  got 
about  thirty  together  at  this  place,  and  had  a  talk  with  them.  They  seemed 
8atis6ed,  and  agreed  to  meet  me  again  on  the  13th  of  this  mouth  here.  I  then 
went  to  Clover  valley,  thirty  miles  south  from  here,  where  I  met  with  about 
thirty  more  Indians,  and  had  a  talk  with  them.  They  also  appeared  friendly 
and  satisfied,  and  agreed  to  meet  me  on  the  13th ;  and  I  went  on  to  St. 
George  and  Santa  Olara,  where  I  met  about  twenty-five  more  Indians,  and 
had  a  talk  with  them. 

The  head  chief,  or  at  least  a  very  influential  chief,  called  Tutzegubbets, 
lives  at  Santa  Clara,  and  was  present.  This  chief  at  once  fell  into  my  plans, 
and  promised  his  co-operation  ;  he  promised  to  send  a  runner  to  the  Muddy 
Indians  and  Pah-Reneg-Utes,  and  try  to  bring  them  in  to  see  me  on 
the  13th. 

I  had  an  interview  with  President  Snow,  to  whom  I  qtated  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  the  Indians,  and  unfolded  so  much  of  my  plans  as  I  deemed 
proper,  and  he  gave  roe  assurance  of  his  hearty  approval,  and  a  letter  recom- 
mending his  brethren  to  co-operate  with  me,  and  not  by  any  rash  acts  to 
throw  obstacles  in  my  way,  saying  it  was  an  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
all  directly  interested,  &c.  * 

From  St.  George  I  sent  you  a  hasty  note,  which  I  doubt  not  you  have  re- 
ceived. 

My  journey  across  to  the  Santa  Clara  and  returning  was  unpleasant  by 
reason  of  bad  eftormy  weather.  When  I  got  back  to  this  place  I  began  my 
preparations  for  the  13th.  I  received  the  services  of  Andrew  R.  Gibbons  as 
interpreter,  and  sent  a  request  to  Ira  Hatch  to  be  present.  The  13th  came, 
but  was  stormy,  and  no  Indians  came  until  late  in  the  day,  and  then  only  a 
few,  but  they  brought  word  that  others  were  on  the  way.  I  concluded  to 
wait,  and  did  wait  until  the  next  day,  when  fifty-five  Indians  reported  for 
rations.  I  killed  two  small  steers,  and  commenced  to  feed  as  hungry  a  set 
of  mortals  as  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  meet.  While  waiting  for  others 
during  the Jead^  I  again,  with  the  assistance  of  Hatch  and  Gibbons,  sent 
runners  to  the  wild  tribes,  as  they  are  called,  inviting  them  to  come.  Some 
have  come,  and  I  hope  to  see  more  of  them.    Two  who  are  here  sent  Tutze- 

fibbets  to  ask  roe  if  I  was  angry  with  them  for  stealing,  &c.,  and  whether 
would  forget  what  they  bad  already  done  if  they  would  not  do  so  any 
more.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  angry,  and  would  forget  the  past  if  they 
behaved  well  in  future.  They  then  had  a  long  conference  among  themselves, 
which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  last  night.  I  could  hear  but  not  under- 
stand their  talk. 

The  interpreter  said  it  was  the  chiefs  (there  were  four  present)  harangu- 
ing and  urging  them  to  be  friendly  with  the  whites,  and  quit  stealing,  &c. 
Well,  the  sum  total  is  that  this  morning  the  chiefs  came  to  me  with  a  very 
cordial  greeting  and  said  they  were  my  friends,  and  Ihat  all  the  Indians 
were  my  friends,  and  would  go  with  me  to  any  place  I  wanted  to  go,  and 
take  care  of  me  and  do  as  I  wanted  them  to  do  ;  and  giving  me  a  high- 
sounding  Indian  name,  signifying,  the  interpreter  says,  **  the  Indian's  friend," 
and  winding  up  with  a  very  solemn  dance. 

*  I  now  consider,  and  both  Hatch  and  Gibbons  agree  with  me  in  opinion, 
that  the  Indians  will  hereafter'  be  quiet  and  go  lo  work  if  they  are  kindly 
treated,  (with  a  few  exceptions,  of  course,)  and  that  I  can  with  comparative 
safety  go  where  1  wish  and  return.  ' 
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I  reserve  official  report  until  I  return  to  the  city,  but  ask  yonr  attention 
to  the  enclosed  official  communication. 
Truly,  &c., 

THOMAS  0.  W.  SALE. 
Colonel  0.  H.  Irish. 


Meadow  Valley,  Utah  Territobt, 

December  15, 1864. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  information  that  on  or  about  the  first  of  the 
present  month  two  white  men,  supposed  to  be  emigrants  on  the  road  to 
California,  were  murdered  by  Indians  at  a  place  called  the  Muddy  Branch, 
on  the  Rio  Virgin.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  and  request  your  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  are  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken,  if  any,  by  me. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  C.  W.  SALE, 
Clerk  Superintendency,  Acting  Special  Agent. 


No.  32. 


SUPERINTET^UKNCT  OF  IkDIAN  AfFAIRS, 

Great  Salt  Lake  CUy,  V.  T.,  May  15,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  a  report  from  Special  Agent 
Sale  as  to  his  operations  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  Territory,  and  in  the 
adjoining  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  during  the  past  winter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  has  made  his  headquarters  at  Meadow  valley. 
By  the  action  of  the  last  Congress,  this  point  has  been  cut  off  from  Utah  and 
added  to  Nevada.  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  last  part  of  his 
communication,  referring  to  the  establishment  of  an  agency  in  that  portion 
of  the  country,  with  jurisdiction  extending  over  the  Pai-Ute  Indians  ranging 
in  southern  Utah,  in  northwestern  Arizona,  and  southeastern  Nevada.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  is  important,  and  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  settle- 
ments and  the  emigration  through  that  portion  of  the  country ;  and  it  being 
connected  in  its  geographical  position  with  this  Territory,  the  agent  in 
southern  Utah  should  be  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  tribe  without  re- 
ference to  territorial  lines,  which  the  Indians  do  not  regard. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  Mr.  Sale  be  made  a  disburs- 
ing agent,  and  that  he  be  required  to  give  bond«  of,  say  $5,000,  and  that  he 
be  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  Pai-Ute  Indians  in  southern  Utah,  in 
southeastern  Nevada  and  northeastern  Arizona,  with  permission  to  establish 
his  headquarters  at  such  point  as  he  may  deem  best  and  most  convenient, 
within  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Indians  referred  to. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  Pai-Utes  cannot  be  induced  to  live  with  the  Utahs, 
except  by  the  use  of  force.  This  opinion  is  held  by  Governor  Doty,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Young,  and  ail  with  whom  1  have  talked,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Indians  and  that  country.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  them 
upon  some  other  reservation,  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  Uintah  valley. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  IRISH, 
SuperiiUendent  Indian  AffairB. 
Hon.  William  P.  Dole, 
•        Commismner  (f  Indian  Affairs,  Washington^  D,  C. 
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Mkadow  Vallkt,  it.  T.,  May  4,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  instrnctions  of  date  October  21,  1864,  I 
started  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and  proceeded 
to  the  southern  part  of  Utah  Territory,  and  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  15th 
of  November.  Meadow  valley  is  distant  fiom  Salt  Lake  City  about  four 
hundred  miles  by  the  travelled  route,  and  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Territory.  Snake  valley  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north,  and 
Pahranagat  valley  is  about  one  hundred  miles  west-southwest,  from  Meadow 
valley.  The  Indians  who  range  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  the  Pai-Utes. 
They  are  a  very  warlike  tribe  ;  I  estimate  their  number  at  about  from  two 
to  three  thousand,  and  the  country  they  claim  extends  from  Snake  valley  on 
the  north  to  the  Colorado  river  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Wahsatch  range 
of  mountains  on  the  east  to  Pahranagat  valley  on  the  west,  making  a  dis- 
trict about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  miles  each  way,  through 
which  the  southern  route  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  California  passes.  These 
Indians  are  very  poor  and  destitute.  They  have  no  horses  or  other  domestic 
animals,  and  live  principally  on  roots,  pine-nuts,  small  game,  reptiles,  and 
insects.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before  I  went  among 
them.  They  have  never  had  any  assistance  or  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment. Those  who  live  near  the  California  road  have  in  many  instances  be- 
come expert  thieves^nd  sometimes  steal  stock  and  other  things  from  trains 
passing  the  road,  xnose  living  near  the  settlements  also  steal  cattle  occa- 
sion aUy  from  settlers. 

I  have  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  present  country  and  go 
to  Uintah  valley  and  live  on  that  reservation,  but  they  do  not  consent. 
They  say  they  are  afraid  of  the  Utahs.  It  is  here  proper  to  remark  that  the 
Utahs  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  women  and  children  of 
these  Indians,  and  either  selling  them  to  the  Spaniards  or  to  other  tribes  ; 
sometimes  they  were  kept  as  servants.  This  practice  is  still  continued,  and 
hence  their  fear  of  the  Utahs,  and  consequent  refusal  to  settle  with  them  at 
Uintah.  They  are  willing  to  get  together  at  some  place  in  their  own  coun- 
try, but  I  think  it  impossible  to  get  their  consent  to  place  them  with  the 
Utahs. 

Within  the  country  claimed  by  these  Indians  there  are  settlements;  that 
is  to  say,  at  Pinto  creek,  St.  George,  Santa  Clara,  Clover  valley,  Eagle 
valley,  Meadow  valley,  and  Big  Muddy.  These  settlements  are  from  twenty 
to  fifty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  except  St.  George  and  Santa  Clara, 
which  are  near  together.  Silver  mines  have  been  discovered  at  Snake  val- 
ley, Meadow  valley,  and  Pahranagat  valley,  and  parties  are  taking  meas- 
ures to  develop  them. 

The  stock  of  the  settlers  and  miners  must  necessarily  feed  on  the  bunch- 
grass,  (which  is  abundant  in  the  mountains,)  and  are  liable  to  be  stolen  by 
the  Indians.  In  order  to  keep  the  Indians  quiet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  set- 
tlements of  Utah  Territory,  I  have  been  compelled  to  distribute  presents 
and  provisions  among  the  Indians  in  the  adjoining  Territories,  and  have 
given  much  more  to  Uiem,  especially  those  in  southeastern  Nevada,  than  to 
those  in  Utah. 

In  view  of  these  facts  above  stated,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that 
some  action  be  promptly  taken  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  whites,  and  I  know  of  none  more  likely  to  be  effect- 
ual than  the  erection  of  an  agency  for  the  Pai-Utes.  They  should  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  if  possible  brought  together 
and  instructed  in  agriculture. 

By  reference  to  ^e  maps  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pai-Utes'  country  lies 
partly  in  Utah,  partly  in  Nevada,  and  partly  in  Arizona,  and  there  is  no 
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agency  nearer  than  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  which  they  can  be  attached; 
and  in  my  judgment  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians,  the  white  settlers,  and 
the  government  will  be  most  advanced  by  the  course  above  indicated,  and  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  contiguous  locations  of  the  country,  and  for  mail 
facilities,  the  agent  to  be  unde/  the  control  of  the  Utah  superin tendency. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir^  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  C.  W.  SALE,  Special  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  0.  H.  Irish, 

8upH  Indian  Affairs,  Oreat  Salt  Lake  CUy,  U.  T. 


SUPKRINTENDKNCT  OP  InDIAN  AfFAIRS, 

Oreal  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T,,  May  16,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  Special 
Agent  Sale,  referring  to  some  discoveries  recently  made  in  southwest  Utah 
and  southeastern  Nevada,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  department,  and 
are  likely  to  introduce  a  mining  population  into  a  portion  of  the  country 
heretofore  occupied  only  by  Indians. 

The  facts  set  forth  furnish  an  additional  argument  in  support  of  the  re- 
commendation of  Agent  Sale,  transmitted  by  me  on  the  15th  instant. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  IRISH,  Superinle0tknl  Indian  A  fairs. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Meadow  Valley,  May  4,  1865. 

Sir  :  Important  silver  mines  having  recently  been  discovered  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Nevada,  or  southwestern  Utah,  I  deem  it  not  improper  to 
communicate  to  you  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  relative 
to  the  locality  and  value  of  the  discovery,  as  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  introducing  a  large  emigration  into  a  portion  of  the  country 
that  has  been  heretofore  wholly  occupied  by  the  Indians. 

The  mines  are  situated  in  the  foot-hills  of  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
bound  the  Pahranagat  valley  on  the  west,  and  are  about  one  hundred  miles 
west-southwest  from  this  place,  and  one  hundred  miles  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Colorado  river.  The  valley  lies  between  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  run  nearly  parallel,  and  is,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  about 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  long.  It  lies 
in  about  latitude  37°  30'  north,  and  longitude  38°  west  from  Washington.  The 
course  is  from  northwest  to  southeast  It  is  well  watered  and  the  soil  fertile. 
In  the  valley  is  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  five  in  number.  The  water  is  clear  and 
pure  and*abounds  with  fish.  This  chain  of  lakes  extends  from  end  to  end  of 
the  valley. 

The  mountains,  especially  those  on  the  west  of  the  valley,  are  high  and 
rugged,  are  well  timbered,  and  Indian  guides  informed  me  that  springs  of 
water  are  found  among  the  rocks.  There  are  seven  large  springs  in  the 
valley,  which  afford  ample  water-power  for  machinery,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  water  of  these  springs  is  most 
beautiful,  clear  and  pure. 

The  climate  is  mild.  A  very  old  Indian  told  me  that  he  had  lived  there 
all  his  life,  but  had  never  seen  snow  in  the  valley  until  the  past  winter,  and 
then  the  ground  was  only  just  covered,  and  it  disappeared  the  next  day. 

The  mines,  as  already  stated,  are  in  the  west  range  of  mountains,  and  are 
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convenient  to  water  and  timber.  I  visited  the  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  procured  as  many  specimens  of  the  ore  as  I  conveniently  could, 
some  of  which  I  send  you.  These  specimens,  I  am  told,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered fair  samples  of  the  ledges  from  which  they  were  taken,  because  they 
were  taken  from  the  surface;  but  I  ha^  had  them  examined  by  good  judges, 
who  concur  in  pronouncing  them  very  rich. 

I  procured  a  test  to  be  made  by  a  chemist ;  the  specimen  used  was  about 
an  average  one  in  appearance;  and  the  results  showed  7 J  grains  pure  silver, 
and  15  grain  gold,  from  three  ounces  of  ore,  which  is  pronounced  exceed- 
ingly rich  for  top  rock.  The  ledges  are  wide  and  well  defined,  varying 
from  one  to  five  feet  in  width  ;  many  of  them  can  be  traced  without  any 
difficulty  for  half  a  mile  ;  they  are  in  what  the  miners  call  slate  rock. 

1  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  far-famed  "  silver  mountain,"  to 
find  which  so  many  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  since  1852.  I  am  informed 
that  some  time  in  the  year  1852  a  train  of  California  emigrants  passed 
through  Salt  Lake  City,  taking  the  southern  route  as  far  as  the  mountain 
meadows,  when  they  took  a  west  course,  leaving  the  usually  travelled  road. 
They  passed  through  Meadow  valley  and  crossed  a  range  of  mountains, 
here  known  as  the  "West  mountains."  It  was  a  considerable  train,  and  the 
trail  it  left  is  still  plainly  visible  for  miles,  leading  in  a  west  and  northwest 
direction.  It  is  said  they  travelled  in  that  direction  about  150  miles 
from  Meadow  valley,  when  they  came  to  a  wide  desert,  destitute  of  water 
and  vegetation,  when  dissension  taking  place  among  them,  they  divided  into 
three  companies,  all  of  which  took  different  directions.  One  party  is  said  to 
have  perished  at  or  near  a  place  called  Death  Valley.  One,  I  believe,  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards  ;  at  any  rate,  there  were  very  few  survived. 

The  statement  further  is,  that  some  one  of  the  company  discovered  in  this 
region  of  country  exceedingly  rich  mines  of  silver.  The  discoverer  is  said 
to  have  perished,  but  specimens  from  which  were  carried  by  a  lady,  who 
survived,  ti3  California,  and  upon  examination  were  found  to  contain  nearly 
pure  silver.  Many  expeditions,  I  am  informed,  have  been  fitted  out  to  find 
the  place,  none  of  which  have  been  successful,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact, 
that  the  attempts  have  been  made  from  the  west  to  follow  the  trail  back, 
and  the  parties  were  unable  to  cross  the  desert.  .  The  party  which  made  this 
discovery  started  from  Meadow  valley. 

The  Indians  told  me  that  many  years  ago  white  people  with  wagons 
passed  through  their  country  north  of  Pahranagat  valley,  and  perished  on 
the  desert,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  wagons  and  bones  of  cattle  are 
still  to  be  found.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  valley  can 
be  seen  a  wide  sterile  desert,  apparently  destitute  of  water  and  vegetationj; 
it  is  very  wide.  The  Indians  say  it  is  five  days'  travel  across  it,  (which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,)  and  that  it  was  on  this  desert  that  the 
whites  and  their  stock  perished  for  want  8f  water. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Silver  mountain  is 
found  at  last.    At  any  rate,  something  worthy  of  attention  is  discovered. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  &c., 

THOMAS  0.  W.  SALE, 

Special  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  0.  H.  Irish,  ^ 

Suj^t  Ind.  Affairs,  OreaJL  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory. 
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Na33, 

Great  Salt  Lake  Gitt,  Utah  Territort, 

November  25,  1864. 

Sir:  On  the  I8th  of  this  month  tbe  northweetem  bands  of  Shoshonees 
were  met  by  Golonel  Irish  and  myselF  by  invitation,  at  Box  Elder,  in  this 
Territory,  and  their  treaty  as  amended  was  submitted  to  them,  and  their  as- 
sent was  given  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Senate  by  adding  article 
6  to  the  treaty,  and  their  agreement,  dnly  executed  accoraing  to  your  in- 
structions, is  herewith  transmitted.  One  of  the  principal  men  who  signed 
the  treaty,  and  whose  name  does  not  appear  to  this  agreement,  died  during 
the  past  year ;  and  another  was  absent  on  a  hunt,  as  was  reported. 

There  were,  however,  between  four  and  five  huudred  of  these  bands  present, 
who  gave  their  assent  freely  to  the  Senate's  amendment,  and  joyfully  par- 
ticipated  in  the  annuity  provided  by  the  treaty.  It  is  believed  the  only  in- 
dividuals in  these  bands  who  were  absent  on  this  occasion  were  those  of 
five  lodges,  to  one  of  which  it  is  supposed  the  absent  chief  belonged,  on  the 
Goose  Greek  mountains,  who  refused  last  year  to  unite  with  these  in  their 
treaty. 

With  these  lodges  it  is  hoped  that  the  superintendent  may  be  instructed 
to  open  negotiations  during  the  winter  or  spring,  as  they  are  on  the  north- 
ern California  road,  and  near  the  newly  travelled  road  to  Boise  from  this 
city. 

The  treaty  with  the  Shoshonee-Goship  bands,  as  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
was  submitted  to  those  bands  at  Tuilla  valley  on  the  24th  instant,  and  their 
assent  was  given  to  tjie  Senate's  amendment,  by  an  agreement,  adding  arti- 
cle 8  to  the  treaty,  which  was  duly  executed  by  the  chiefs  and  principal 
men,  according  to  your  instructions,  and  is  herewith  transmitted.  Harry- 
nup,  who  signed  the  treaty,  had  died  last  winter,  and  Dick  Moni,  one  of  their 
principal  and  best  young  men,  now  signed  in  his  stead  as  a  chief. 

Golonel  Irish,  as  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  Territory, 
joined  by  my  invitation  in  the  councils  and  negotiations,  and  the  funds  for 
holding  intercourse  with  these  bands  being  in  his  hands,  none  having  been  re- 
ceived by  me  for  this  special  service,  he  has  paid  all  of  the  expense  incurred. 

The  northeastern  bands  of  Shoshonees  who  were  treated  with  at  Fort 
Bridger,  and  the  mixed  bands  of  Bannacks  and  Shoshonees  treated  with  at 
Soda  springs,  had  left  for  their  buffalo  hunt  near  the  Wind  River  mountains, 
in  the  territory  attached  to  Nebraska,  before  the  arrival  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  it  is  not  probable  they  can  be  met  until  spring,  when  the  Senate's 
amendments  will  be  submitted  to  them  ;  and  from  what  I  have  learned  of 
their  feelings,  have  no  doubt  of  their  acceptance.  They  could  not  be  nego- 
tiated with  at  an  earlier  day,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  I3th  of  June  lasH 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  DUANE  DOTY,  Commisdoner. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  34. 


Fort  Bridger  Agency,  Utah  TRRRrroRV, 

September  28,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  suomit  the  following  report  relative  to  affairs  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  year : 
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The  Territory  over  which  my  surveillance  extends  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Snake  river,  east  by  the  Sweet  Water  and  North  Platte  rivers, 
south  by  Yampa  and  Bear  mountains,  and  west  by  the  valley  of  Salt  lake. 
The  Indians  occupying  this  tract  are  known  as  the  eastern  band  of  the  Shd- 
shonee  tribe,  under  the  acknowledged  leadership  of  Wash-a-kee,  an  Indian 
chieftain  who  has  never  been  known  to  have  held  hostile  relations  with  the 
whites,  and  who,  when  a  portion  of  his  tribe  deserted  him  to  join  a  band  of 
insurrectionists,  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance,  though  bound  to  keep  the 
peace  by  no  treaty  stipulations. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  estimated  the  number  of  these  Indians  at  fif- 
teen hundred  souls.  No  enumeration  could  be  made  this  year,  but  from  the 
best  data  I  am  able  to  obtain  I  should  set  the  population  at  eighteen  hun- 
dred— men,  women,  and  children.  In  addition  to  the  natural  increase  by 
births,  there  have  been  additions  from  neighboring  tribes  by  old  deserters 
coming  back,  and  those  individuals  who,  attracted  by  Wash-akee's  rising 
home,  have  cast  their  lot  with  him. 

This  tribe  is  entirely  nomadic;  and  there  being  no  reservation  or  land 
which  they  can  call  their  own,  they  spend  about  eight  months  of  the  year 
among  the  Wind  River  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wind  river.  Big 
Horn  and  Yellowstone.  Here  they  subsist  entirely  by  chase — bufi'alo,  deer, 
elk,  and  the  mountain  sheep  affording  them  their  only  food.  They  are  toler- 
ably well  provided  with  comfortable  lodges,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  alL  They  clothe  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  the  skins  of  the  deer, 
sheep,  and  buffalo,  made  into  garments  of  a  style  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
leggings  and  breech-cloth  are  not  very  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  pantaloons 
worn  by  the  whites.  I  observe  a  marked  improveme^  each  year  in  their 
means  of  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  ^i^ther.  This  people 
have  never  turned  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected of  them  until  they  are  placed  upon  a  reservation  where  they  can  have 
the  necessary  protection.  If  they  are  not  provided  with  such  a  home,  they 
are  destined  to  remain  outside  of  those  influences  which  are  calculated  to 
civilize  or  christianize  them,  as  has  been  done  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
to  tribes  not  one  whit  more  susceptible  of  being  rendered  useful  members  of 
society.  Wild  Indians,  like  wild  horses,  must  be  coralled  upon  reservations. 
There  they  can  be  brought  to  work,  and  soon  will  become  a  self-supporting 
people,  earning  their  own  living  by  their  industry,  instead  of  trying  to  pick 
up  a  bare  subsistence  by  the  chase,  or  stealing  from  neighboring  tribes  with 
whom  they  hold  hostile  relations.  I  trust  this  matter  will  engage  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  department. 

As  I  have  said,  this  tribe  live  entirely  by  hunting  wild  animals,  because 
their  only  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  skins.  The  result 
of  the  past  year's  hunt  might  be  stated  approximatively  at  eight  hundred 
buffalo  robes,  five  hundred  beaver  skins,  and  four  hundred  elk  and  mountain 
sheep  skins.  These  products  of  their  only  industry  are  either  bartered  with 
other  tribes  for  ponies,  or  with  white  trckders  for  small  articles  of  merchan- 
di  e — paint,  beads,  and  trinkets. 

The  Shoshonees  are  friendly  with  the  Bannacks,  their  neighbors  on  the 
north,  and  with  the  Utes  on  the  south,  but  are  hostile  toward  the  tribes  on 
tlieir  eastern  boundary,  viz :  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Crows,  be- 
tween whom  there  is  more  or  less  stealing  continually  going  on.  Waah-a- 
kee  feels  himself  too  weak  to  engage  in  any  aggressive  movements  against 
either  of  these  tribes,  but  says  that  if  he  should  be  attacked  he  would  give 
them  battle.  When  the  tribe  arrived  at  this  agency,  in  June  last,  some  fifty 
of  the  braves  hearing  of  General  Connor's  expedition  against  the  Sioux,  pre- 
sented themselves  armed  and  equipped,  eager  to  join  the  troops  in  a  cam- 
paign against  their  old  foes.  The  lack  of  a  suitable  military  organization 
moving  from  this  point  alone  prevented  the  acceptance  of  their  services. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  good;  no  epidemics  have  visited 
them,  and  vaccination  never  has  been  thought  necessary.  They  mingle  so 
seldom  with  the  whites  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  their  diseases.  Pul- 
monary affections  are  infrequent,  and  deaths  from  any  cause  whatever  are 
comparatively  rare. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  this  month  I  turned  over  to  Wash-a-kee  the  annuity 
goods  for  last  year,  which  came  too  late  for  delivery.  These,  consisting  of 
blankets,  calicoes,  butcher  knives  and  tobacco,  were  distributed  to  the  most 
needy  ones,  and  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  The  time  had  ar- 
rived for  the  tribes  to  return  to  their  hunting  grounds  and  make  preparations 
for  winter,  or  I  should  have  insisted  on  their  remaining  until  the  goods  for 
the  present  year  came  to  hand,  which  would  have  made  their  outfit  more 
complete. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  dis- 
trict are  peaceable  and  well  disposed;  that  all  their  acts  have  been  in  strict 
accordance  withithe  friendly  relations  which  have  heretofore  existed  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  white  resident  population  of  this  Territory,  as 
well  as  those  passing  through.  In  many  instances  they  have  aided  persons 
seeking  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  by  pointing*  out 
valuable  deposits  of  silver  and  coal  or  oil  springs. 

No  outbreak  has  come  to  my  knowledge;  few,  if  any,  trespasses  have  been 
committed,  and  no  incursions  have  been  made  by  them,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  they  remain  true  to  their  treaty  stipulations. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  them  that  the  annuity  goods 
do  not  reach  this  agency  in  time  enough  for  distribution  to  let  them  get  to 
their  winter  hunting  grounds  before  the  snow,  prevents  their  progress 
thither.  I  would  thCTefore  urge  upon  the  department  the  recommendation 
made  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  all  goods  designed  for  this  place  be  ship- 
ped at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the 
agency  in  time  for  such  distribution. 

I  would  again  most  respectfully  urge  upon  the  department  the  necessity 
of  erecting  an  agency  building.  I  am  at  present  entirely  det>endent  upon 
the  military  authority  of  this  post  for  shelter.  I  would  also  urge  upon  your 
department  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  agent  with  a  pair  of  mules  for 
his  ambulance. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

LUTHER  MANN,  Jr., 

Uniied  Stales  Indian  Ageni. 

Hon.  0.  H.  Irish, 

Superintendent  Indian  Afairs,  Salt  Lake  OUy,  U.  T, 


NEW  MEXICO  SUPERINTENDENCT. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Santa  Fe^  New  Mexico,  September  10, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  this  Territory : 

The  absence  of  any  reports  from  the  agents,  and  the  limited  time  I  have 
occupied  the  superintendency,  prevent  me  from  doing  the  subject  that 
justice  it  requires. 

On  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  2d  of 
May  last,  I  found  it  without  funds,  and  very  deficient  in  everything  else. 
Complaints  were  almost  daily  made  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians,  to  supply  which  I  was  compelled  to  use  my  own  means. 
I  immediately  advised  the  Commissioner  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  who  very 
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promptly  ordered  an  amount  to  be  placed  to  my  credit,  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  1865,  which  occupied  some  six  weeks  in 
n^achiug  me. 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians,  I  will  classify  them  as  follow8»  viz :  Navajoes, 
Apaches,  Utahs,  and  Pueblos. 

NAVAJOES. 

This  formidable  tribe,  numbering  some  eight  thousand  souls,  have  been 
for  the  last  century  a  scourge  to  the  Territory,  constantly  preying  upon  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  every  year  murdering  more  or  less 
of  the  citizens.  Indeed,  their  hostilities  had  reached  a  point  when  life  and 
property  were  insecure  even  in  sight  of  the  capital. 

This  state  of  things  continued  after  many  unsuccessful  campaigns  against 
them,  which  were  generally  concluded  by  a  treaty,  and  which  in  every  in- 
stance was  forfeited  by  them  before  it  had  time  to  be  ratified  at  Washing- 
ton, until  the  wise  policy  of  Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Carleton,  in  1863,  con- 
ceived and  carried  into  effect  the  policy  of  locating  them  on  a  reservation. 
To  this  end  he  instituted  a  campaign  against  them,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Kit  Carson,  and  from  the  euergy  and  promptness  with  which  it  was 
prosecuted  during  the  months  of  winter  in  a  cold  and  rigorous  climate,  this 
hardy  mountaineer  overcame  all  obstructions  and  brought  it  to  a  happy  issue 
in  subduing  the  Indians  to  a  great  extent,  and  removing  them  to  the  reser^ 
vation  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  Pecos  river,  where  they  have  remained, 
under  the  charge  of  the  military  department,  to  the  present  time. 

They  arrived  there  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1863-'64.  The  follow- 
ing year,  1864,  they  opened  an  acequiaf  about  seven  miles  in  length,  prepared 
and  planted  about  fifteen  hundred  acres  in  grain,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  had 
the  promise  of  an  abundant  yield  up  to  the  time  the  army  worm  attacked 
their  corn,  and  destroyed  it  almost  entirely.  Not  discouraged,  however,  by 
this  untoward  event,  they  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  the  present  year 
they  planted  about  thirty-five  hundred  acres  in  corn,  wheat,  beans,  pumpkins, 
melons,  &c«,  the  result  of  which  has  exceeded  their  expectations,  except 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  wheat  during  harvest  by  the  continual  heavy 
rains. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  next  year  their  facilities  will  be  greater,  from 
the  fact  that  they  can  increase  the  siee  of  their  fields,  and  the  land  already 
in  cnltivation  will  be  much  easier  to  work. 

There  are  now  at  the  reservation  7,151  Navajoes,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  profess  t6  be  entirely  satisfied.  It  is  true  some  of 
them,  who  have  never  had  any  restraint  upon  their  licentiousness,  and  who 
are  unwilling  to  be  forced  to  relinquish  their  former  roving  life  and  settle 
down  to  quiet  agricultural  pursuits,  have  attempted  to  escape,  and  a  few 
l^ive  succeeded  in  reaching  their  former  home.  It  requires  time  to  subju- 
g-ate  this  class.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  of  them  will  at  once  consent 
to  give  up  their  nomadic  life  and  become  civilized.  They  will  gradually 
see  the  good  effects  resulting  to  those  who  remain,  and  the  impossibility  of 
so  few  sustaining  themselves  isolated  from  the  main  body  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  will  finally  consent  to  be  placed  on  the  reservation.  There  are 
probably  five  hundred  in  their  own  country  yet,  but  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  military  to  bring  them  in.  ' 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  portion  of  our  citizens  profess  to  be  opposed  to  this 
reservation.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  this  hostility  does  not 
arise  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  the  best  policy  that  can  be  adopted  for 
the  welfare  of  those  Indians,  for  every  one  can  see  the  good  effects  resulting 
to  them,  as  well  as  the  security  it  has  afforded  to  the  lives  and  property  o^ 
23  1 
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the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  but  rather  they  view  it  from  a  political  stand* 
point.  Every  means,  however  unfair,  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  impeding  the  prosperity  and  final  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Tlie  Colorado  Chiquito  is  urged  by  those  opposed  to  the  Bosque  as  a  more 
suitable  location  for  the  Navajoes.  The  simple  location  is  enough  to  condemn 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scarcity  of  arable  land.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  end- 
less mountain-fastnesses  heretofore  occupied  by  the  Navajoes,  with  every  part 
of  which  they  are  well  acquainted  from  a  long  residence  there,  and  would 
require  a  much  larger  force  than  could  be  put  there,  from  the  limited  number 
of  troops  in  the  Territory,  to  prevent  their  escape  to  the  mountains,  if  they 
should  be  disposed  to*do  so,  which  doubtless  some  of  them  would.  It  would 
result  in  a  re-enactment  of  the  scenes  of  mnrder  and  robbery  that  have  marked 
their  path  for  so  many  years. 

The  present  reservation  is  situated  on  a  plain  extending  many  miles  in 
every  direction,  upon  which  little  or  no  water  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction 
of  their  former  home.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  Indians  successfully  es- 
caping. 

It  seems  needless  for  me  to  present  further  the  advantages  both  to  the 
Indians  and  whites  from  the  present  location  of  the  former. 

The  congressional  committee  who  visited  the  repervation,  and  who  are 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  will  doubtless  give  it  that  impartial  consid- 
eration it  requires,  and  whose  report  will  go  far  towards  reconciling  this 
vexed  question,  either  by  establishing  or  rejecting  it. 

I  would  recommend  that  both  the  Navajoes  and  Apaches  at  the  reservation 
remain  in  charge  of  the  military  until  they  become  permanently  established. 
The  expenses  will  be  large,  but  will  grow  less  every  year,  until  within  a  few 
years  they  will  be  self-supporting.  The  purchase  of  a  few  thousand  sheep 
and  goats  would  furnish  them  with  wool,  which,  with  their  ingenuity  in  man- 
ufacturing blankets  and  clothing,  would  in  a  short  time  greatly  lessen  the 
expense  of  those  articles.  It  would  also  supply  their  families  with  milk.  In 
this  way  as  their  farms  and  flocks  increased  they  would  become  more  and 
more  interested,  until  finally  they  would  be  but  little  or  no  trouble  or  ex- 
pense to  the  government. 

THE  UESCALERO  AND  JICARILLA  APACHES. 

What  is  true  of  the  Navajoes  is  also  true  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches.  They, 
too,  have  spread  desolation  over  the  country.  They  have  caused  many  a 
wail  to  ascend  from  bereaved  parents  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  who  left  the  pa- 
ternal roof  at  early  morn  with  his  flock  and  herds  to  graze  upon  the  grass- 
covered  hills  and  mountains  unsuspecting  of  danger  until  his  ear  is  greeted 
with  the  accursed  war- whoop  of  a  band  of  Apaches,  when  he  is  murdered 
outright  or  carried  into  captivity.  The  depredations  of  the  Apaches  have 
been  many  and  bloody.  The  same  policy  was  adopted  towards  them  b^ 
General  Garleton,  under  the  lead  of  the  indefatigable  Kit  Carson,  with  also 
good  results.  They  were  also  brought  to  terms  and  placed  at  the  reserva- 
tion, where  they  are  planting  and  doing  well.  The  same  results  from  farm- 
ing accrued  to  them  as  to  the  Navajoes,  and  the  same  course  of  policy  should 
be  pursued  towards  them.    The  number  at  the  reservation  is  472. 

The  Jicarillas,  located  at  the  Cimarron  agency  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  Territory,  under  charge  of  Agent  Labadi,  numbering  some  900  or  1,000 
souls,  are  a  band  of  the  same  tribe.  They  are  the  most  worthless  vagabond 
Indians  in  the  Territory.  During  the  last  six  months  some  complaints  have 
been  made  against  them  for  killing  cattle,  &c.,  belonging  to  citizens,  which 
no  doubt  are  true,  and  for  which  the  owners  should  be  paid.  In  consequence 
of  not  having  the  means  to  feed  them,  these  Indians,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
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tribes  under  my  charge,  were  short  of  provisions;  hence  they  resorted  to  the 
means  above  alluded  to  of  killing  cattle. 

Several  murders  have  been  committed  within  the  last  six  months  in  that 
portion  of  country  over  which  they  roam;  supposed,  however,  to  have  been 
done  by  some  two  or  three  of  the  band  who  were  discarded  and  driven  away 
several  years  since.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  this  band  be  placed 
on  the  reservation  with  the  Mescal eros,  where  they  can  be  made  to  work  and 
do  something  toward  supporting  themselves.  While  they  are  permitted  to 
live  in  idleness  and  roam  over  the  country  at  will,  no  improvement  may  be 
expected  in  their  condition. 

UTAHS. 

The  Utahs  are  divided  into  three  bands — Muhuaches,  Capotes,  and  Nome- 
nuches  or  Poruches.  The  Mohuaches  compose  a  part  of  the  Cimarron  agency 
with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  and  like  them  are  equally  guilty  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  in  that  vicinity.  They  number  about  500  or  600  souls. 
This  band  was,  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  January 
1, 1864,  assigned  to  the  Colorado  superintendency,  ^here  the  Tabaquaches 
(a  band  of  the  same  tribe)  are  located.  It  being  their  former  home,  a  por* 
tion  of  them  returned.  The  remainder  should  be  removed  there  at  once. 
By  so  doing  (ind  removing  the  Jicarillas  to  the  reservation  at  the  Bosque, 
it  would  relieve  the  government  of  the  expense  of  that  agency,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  a  large  extent  of  country  from  the  presence  and  depreda- 
tions of  those  two  bands. 

The  Copotes  and  Nomenuches  are  located  on  the  northwest  border  of  the 
Territory.  They  number  about  2,500  souls,  under  the  charge  of  Agent  Ar- 
chuleta. Special  Agent  Garcia  is  at  present  assisting  the  agent,  from  the 
fact  that  these  Indians  range  over  an  extent  of  country  covering  40,000 
square  miles,  including  within  its  limits  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  which 
embraces  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  New  Mexico.  They  are  a  for- 
midable and  warlike  tribe,  and  have  given  much  protection  to  that  portion 
of  the  Territory  they  inhabit  from  the  inroads  of  the  Navajoes.  They  have 
for  the  last  year  conducted  themselves  well.  They  live  principally  by  hunt- 
ing, seldom  visiting  the  settlements,  unless  driv6n  in  by  hunger,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  annuities.  Game  has  become  scarce,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  subsist  the  Indians.  They  are  generally  poor,  owning  no  property  except 
a  few  horses. 

They  are  averse  to  being  settled  on  reservations,  feeling  no  disposition 
to  work,  but  by  proper  management  might  be  induced  to  do  so.  The  valley 
of  the  San  Juan  presents  a  desirable  point  for  this  purpose.  It  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  settlements  and  all  other  Indians,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  claimed  by  them,  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  and  grazing 
purposes.  The  policy  of  reservations  has  been  so  long  and  earnestly  pre- 
sented to  the  department,  that  it  would  seem  needless  in  me  to  urge  it  fur- 
ther. It  appears  now  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  government,  and  only 
awaits  action. 

The  wandering  tribes  in  New  Mexico  are  so  similar  in  habits,  the  resources 
of  the  country  over  which  they  roam  so  nearly  the  same,  and  their  wants  so 
identical,  that  to  speak  of  a  policy  suited  to  any  particular  one  would  apply 
to  all.  So  long  as  their  wants  are  supplied  they  are  contented;  but  let  the 
cravings  of  hunger  overtake  them,  then  the  true  character  of  the  Indian  is 
brought  to  the  surface.    He  will  steal  at  the  risk  of  his  scalp. 

PUEBLOS. 

These  Indians,  though  last,  are  entitled  to  the  first  consideration  of  the 
government.    They  are  eminently  a  self-supporting  people,  industrious  and 
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honest.  Bat  few  of  them  can  read,  and  the  nnmber  is  growing  less  every 
year  from  deaths.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  school  in  the  Territory 
for  the  education  of  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  so  often  called  to  this  important  subject.  A  few  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  for  schools  among  them,  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  the  establishment  of  blacksmith  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  their  tools  in  order,  and  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  the  art  of 
blacksmi thing,  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  gov* 
ernment,  but  would  give  to  the  Indians  the  advantage  of  a  plain  education, 
and  prepare  them  to  become  useful  and  worthy  citizens.  They  have  suffered 
greatly  in  years  past  from  the  attacks  of  the  Navajoes,  losing  much  stock 
and  many  lives  of  their  people.  Being  uneducated,  they  are  easily  imposed 
oh  by  designing  whites,  a  number  of  whom  can  always  be  found  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

From  the  ravages  of  the  grasshopper,  and  the  overflow  of  the  Rio  Grande 
this  year,  many  of  the  pueblos  along  that  stream  have  lost  almost  their  en- 
tire crop.  Much  suffering  must  be  the  result,  without  some  assistance,  of 
which  I  advised  you  in  my  letter  of  the  31st  July  and  20th  August,  to  which 
I  would  again  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention. 

They  have  received  the  patents  to  their  lands,  except  two  pueblos,  (La- 
guna  and  Aconia,)  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  getting  them;  I 
would  recommend  that  the  two  remaining  pueblos  be  surveyed  and  pa- 
tented. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark  that  one  of  two  things  will  have  to  be  done 
with  the  unsettled  Indians  of  this  Territory.  They  must  either  be  placed  in 
reservations,  or  fed  and  clothed  by  the  government.  Just  so  soon  as  the 
government  fails  to  supply  them,  just  so  soon  they  commence  to  supply , 
themselves  by  depredating  upon  the  citizens  ;  and  this  will  continue  so  long 
as  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  idleness,  and  roam  over  the  country  at 
pleasure.  In  my  humble  judgment,  the  former  is  the  only  policy  that  can 
be  adopted  for  the  future  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIPE  DELGADO, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  36. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1865. 

Sir:  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  an  order  issued  on  the  9th  instant  by 
the  President  to  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments. 

You  will  forthwith  direct  the  subordinates,  employes,  and  agents  of 
this  department,  who  belong  to  the  Indian  service  within  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  to  discountenance  the  practice  mentioned  in  the  order  afore- 
said, and  to  use  alt  lawful  means  to  suppress  the  same. 

You  will  instruct  them  to  report  to  this  department  all  instances  of  the 
practice  in  question  of  which  they  have  personal  knowledge,  or  information 
from  sources  entitled  to  credit. 

Such  violations  of  the  personal  liberty  of  Indians,  and  the  exaction  from 
them  of  unrequited  labor,  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  country  professing  to 
be  free. 

It  is  my  fixed  determination  to  use  whatever  power  this  department  may 
possess  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  them.  I  therefore  expect  that  the  oflScers 
under  its  control  or  supervision  will  cheerfully  coK)perate  iii  putting  an  end 
to  this  barbarous  and  inhuman  practice. 
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If  our  present  means  should  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object, 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  authorize  more  vigorous  measures. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN, 


Hon.  William  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


No.  36  A. 
Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

ExEcxjTiVB  Mansion,  June  9,  1865. 

It  is  represented  to  me,  in  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, that  Indians  in  New  Mexico  have  been  seized  and  reduced  into 
slavery,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  authority  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  should  be  exercised  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  a 
practice  which  is  alike  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  law  of  the  said  Territory. 

Concurring  in  this  recommendation,  I  do  hereby  order  that  the  heads  of 
the  several  executive  departments  do  enjoin  upon  the  subordinates,  agents, 
and  employes  under  their  respective  orders  or  supervision  in  that  Terri- 
tory to  discountenance  the  practice  aforesaid,  and  to  take  all  lawful  means 
to  suppress  the  same. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


No.  37. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Santa  Fe,Jidy  16,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
I4th  ultimo,  enclosing  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  an  order  from  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  enslaving  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico. 

In  reply  allow  me  to  say  that  the  representations  made  to  the  government 
upon  this  subject  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  is  true  there  are  among  the  citizens  of  the  country  a  large  number  of 
Indian  captives  belonging  to  various  tribes,  that  have  been  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Utah,  Navajo,  and  other  tribes;  but  the  object  in  purchasing 
them  has  not  been  to  reduce  them  to  slavery,  but  rather  from  a  Christian 
piety.on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  obtain  them  in  order  to  instruct  and  edu- 
cate them  in  civilization,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  them  at  full  liberty 
whenever  the  Indians  desired  it;  in  some  cases  to  remain  until  they  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

This  has  been  the  practice  in  the  country  for  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
and  the  result  arising  from  it  has  been  to  the  captive  favorable,  humane,  and 
satisfactory. 

When  those  Indians  wish  to  marry,  their  guardians  do  not  object,  but 
rather  treat  them  as  their  adopted  children,  and  give  them  pecuniary  aid  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage.  When  the  guardian  dies  they  usually  leave 
something  to  the  captives. 

But  in  my  official  capacity  I  am  always  ready  to  obey  the  laws  and  comply 
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with  the  orders  of  my  superiors.    With  this  motive  in  view  I  hope  yon 
will  give  me  su'^h  further  instructions  as  may  seem  proper  on  the  subject 

I  have  already  given  orders  to  the  several  agents  under  my  charge  that 
tinder  no  pretext  whatever  will  Indians  be  permitted  hereafter  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  or  held  as  slaves. 

I  will  use  all  my  vigilance  to  the  end  that  this  practice  may  be  forever 
discontinued. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIPE  DELAGADO, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


No.  38. 


PuEBix)  Agency, 
Fena  Blanca,  New  Mexico^  August  26,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  the  7th  instant  of  yoiir  circular 
of  the  28th  June  last,  together  with  blank  statistical  returns  of  farming, 
education,  &c.,  and  in  reply  allow  me  respectfully  to  state  that  the  time  left 
between  the  receipt  of  the  circular  and  that  at  which  the  returns  are  required 
to  reach  Washington  city  is  entirely  too  short  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
the  different  subjects  treated  upon  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  agency  under 
my  charge. 

There  are  nineteen  pueblos  (villages)  within  this  agency,  some  of  which 
are  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  apart.  Each  would  have  to  be 
visited,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  required  information  ascertained  by  per- 
sonal examination,  as  the  Indians  themselves  can  give  no  reliable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  most  important  particulars,  such  as  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  grain  raised,  its  value,  nor  as  to  the  number  of  acres  cultivated. 
The  Pueblo  Indians,  as  the  department  must  be  aware,  cultivate  their  own 
lands  in  severalty  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  government.  Hence, 
they  have  no  farmers  nor  any  one  else  to  take  any  particular  care  as  to  the 
quantity  of  grain  raised  by  each  individual;  neither  do  the  Indians  pay 
much  attention  to  this  matter. 

As  to  the  education  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  nothing  could  now  be  said  that 
has  not  already  been  represented  in  previous  reports,  particularly  since 
there  is  not  a  solitary  school  for  their  benefit  among  them;  hence  no  teachers. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would  respectfully  refer  the  department  to 
my  report  of  last  year,  (1864,)  annexed  to  that  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
for  the  same  period,  which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  full  and  com- 
plete in  regard  to  the  information  required  by  the  circular.  The  statistical 
return  annexed  to  the  same  report  is  also  as  complete  as  any  which  could 
now  be  made,  and  as  the  progress  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  slow,  the  information  therein  contained  can  be  fully  relied 
upon,  and  I  confidently  trust  will  prove  sufficiently  correct  to  answer  all  pur- 
poses. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARD,  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
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No.  38i. 

Utah  Aqengt,  Abiquin,  S'^ptember  I,  1865. 

The  Utah  Indians,  in  charge  of  this  agency,  are  composed  of  several  tribes 
of  wandering  Indians,  who  have  not  yet  left  their  nomadic  state,  but  rove 
over  a  vast  extent  of  chiefly  mountainous  territory,  and  inhabit  the  wilds 
between  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Great  Salt 
lake,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  To  this  agency  particularly  belong  portions 
of  the  tribes  of  Copote  and  Guignimuche  Utahs.  Besides  what  is  furnished 
them  by  the  government,  through  this  agency,  these  Indians  subsist  by  the 
chase,  and  by  what  they  steal  and  beg  from  the  citizens  of  this  Territory, 
and  those  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  Many  of  them  continually  carry  on  a  war- 
fare with  that  portion  of  the  Navajoes  which  has  not  been  subjected  and 
placed  upon  their  reservation  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  Pecos  river. 
They  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  enemies  to  this 
first'step  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  warriors 
belonging  to  these  tribes  have,  at  different  times,  been  employed  by  the  mili- 
tary of  this  Territory  as  spies  and  guides  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  are  said  to 
have  performed  good  service. 

Considered  as  beings  of  intelligence,  they  are  of  the  lowest  imaginable 
^ade.  They  seem  to  have  no  conception  or  appreciation  of  an  all-wise  ruling 
Power.  Persons  not  well  acquainted  with  them  are  easily  deceived  by  them 
as  to  their  intelligence;  they  are  fox-like,  crafty,  and  cunning,  and  will  an- 
swer questions  addressed  to  them  to  suit,  if  possible,  the  desire  of  the  ques- 
tioner, without  themselves  understanding  anything  of  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Their  worship,  if  worship  at  all,  consists  of  a  silly  unmeaning  idol- 
atry, perhaps  more  of  a  custom  with  them  than  anything  else.  Dr.  Leather- 
man's  article  on  "  the  Navajo  Indians,"  (vide  Smithsonian  report,  1855,)  gives 
the  fairest  and  most  exact  views  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Indians  surround- 
ing New  Mexico  of  any  publication  on  that  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  And 
here,  even,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Navajoes  are  somewhat  advanced  in 
intelligence  above  the  other  of  our  remaining  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians. 

As  the  Indiana  are  nowhere  stationary,  and  do  not  live  together,  but  are 
roving  over  the  country  in  different  hordes  and  at  different  places,  and  por- 
tions of  them  only  make  occasionally  their  appearance  at  the  agency  to  re- 
ceive the  government  bounty,  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  correct  census  of 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  increase  in  numbers,  but  rather  think  that 
they  are  on  their  decline.  The  extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather  of  the 
country  they  inhabit,  and  diseases,  such  as  small-pox  and  syphilis,  are  fearful 
executioners  among  them.  Their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has  benefited 
them  but  little;  they  seem  to  have  readily  adopted  all  the  latter's  vices,  but 
none  of  their  virtues.  They  are,  both  males  and  females,  almost  without 
exception,  addicted  to  the  vice  of  intoxication,  and  will  make  any  sacrifice 
to  obtain  spirituous  liquors.  To  sell  or  give  this  article  to  the  Indians  has 
been  wisely  prohibited  by  our  legislature,  and  transgressors  of  this  prohi- 
bition, when  discovered,  are  visited  by  the  punishment  provided.  The  policy 
recently  inaugurated  in  this  Territory  to  compel  the  wild  tribes  to  live  upon 
reservations  is  the  only  mode  calculated  to  benefit  the  Indians,  and  to  re- 
dound to  the  interests  of  the  government  and  people. 

DIEGO  \RCHULETA,  AgerM. 
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No.  39, 

Santa  ¥k,  New  Mexico,  June  12,  1865. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  npon  this  daj  Lorenzo  Labadi 
and  Ton  bio  Romero  came  before  me  and  made  their  bonds  and  took  their 
several  oaths,  as  required  by  law,  as  Indian  agents,  and  I  delivered  to  each 
his  commission.  The  bonds  and  oaths  you  will  find  herewith  enclosed  to 
you.  I  took  no  aBBidavits  from  the  sureties  as  to  their  pecuniary  sufficiency, 
as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  property  standing  of  each,  and  the  secu- 
rity I  know  to  be  ample  for  the  penalties  of  the  bonds.  As  to  character,  also, 
the  gentlemen  who  have  become  the  sureties  are  all  of  high  standing  in  the 
Territory. 

While  writing,  I  will  state  that  neither  the  lately  appointed  superintend- 
ent, nor  either  of  the  four  agents  recently  commissioned,  can  keep  their  ac- 
counts or  report  to  you  in  the  English  language.  Labadi  can  nearly  keep 
his  accounts  in  English;  and  in  Spanish  can  keep  them  in  good  form  and 
style.  He  understands  much  of  the  English  when  be  hoars  it  spoken.  (He 
is  the  one  reappointed.)  Salazar  speaks  a  very  little  English.  The  super- 
intendent and  agents  will  necessarily  have  to  depend  upon  clerks  or  friends 
to  make  out  their  accounts  and  reports  fur  them.  Much,  therefore,  will  rest 
upon  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  the  clerks  or  friends  who  may  be  trusted 
in  a  confidential  relation  with  the  officers  in  this  portion  of  the  Indian  affairs. 

The  mail  from  the  States  arrives  here  and  returns  across  the  plains  once 
in  two  weeks  only.  This  may  explain  the  slow  transmission  of  correspond- 
ence to  and  from  Washington.  The  contract  time  is  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  over  the  whole  route  so  it  will  reach  each  end  once  a  week. 
Indian  perils  are  the  reasons  alleged  which  prevent  a  full  compliance.. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

KIRBY  BENEDICT, 

Chief  Justice  New  Mexico, 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commimoner  qf  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


No.  40. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Santa  Fe,  Augu^  20,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  my  letter  of  the  Slst  July  I  called  your  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  in  this  Territoiy.  Since  then  I  have  sent  Agent  Ward  to 
some  of  the  Pueblos,  whose  crops  have  been  most  injured  by  insects  and  the 
overflow  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition. 

I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  a  copy  of  this  report,  herewith 
transmitted,  marked  (A,)  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  parish  priest 
of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  marked  (B;)  from  them  you  will  see  that  more  or 
less  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  must  necessarily  suffer  unless  the  government 
extends  to  them  some  relief.  Those  Indians,  as  a  general  thing,  support 
themselves,  and  arc  but  little  expense  to  the  government.  They  are  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  people,  and  seldom  complain,  not  even  when  reduced  almost  to 
starvation,  as  will  soon  be  the  condition  of  some  of  them.  The  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  for  this  superintendency  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  the 
Indians  under  our  charge,  apart  from  the  Pueblos,  and  we  are  sometimes 
six  and  eight  months  before  receiving  any  part  of  that,  (as  is  the  case  now;) 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  Indians  will  kill  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  wherever 
they  can  find  them ;  hence  the  continued  complaints  of  Indian  depredations. 
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It  would  be  a  charitable  act  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  appropriate 
a  few  thousand  dollars  (if  available)  for  the  relief  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
who,  without  ity  are  bound  to  suffer. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  hoping 
that  something  may  be  done  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  an  industrious  and 
for  the  best  portion  of  our  Indian  population. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIPE  DELGADO, 
Superintendent  Indian  Afairs. 
Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dolb, 

Comlnisidoner  Indian  A  fairs,  Washington  City. 


No.  40  A. 


PuEBix)  Agency, 
Pina  Blanca,  N,  M.,  August  6,  1865. 

Sir:  I  returned  yesterday  from  visiting  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  in  compli- 
ance with  your  instructions  of  the  19th  ultimo. 

From  the  best  information  I  was  able  to  obtain  from  ^ome  of  the  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  from  other  natives,  and  from  personal  observation,  the  wheat 
crop  is  an  entire  failure,  resulting  from  the  attack  of  the  myriads  of  insects 
of  different  kinds  which  have  made  their  appearance  this  year,  not  only  at' 
this  pueblo,  but  also  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  Territory,  and 
from  the  effects  of  the  overflow  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  has  washed  away 
many  of  the  fields. 

The  corn  crop,  although  not  entirely  destroyed,  has  suffered  much  from 
the  evils  before  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  average 
year's  crop  will  be  saved.  The  river,  which  at  the  pueblo  runs  about  north  and 
south,  broke  in  several  miles  above,  taking  a  circuitous  course  by  the  foot 
of  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  pueblo,  thence  running  until  it  emptied 
into  the  main  channel,  a  short  distance  below  the  pueblo,  which,  being  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  became  entirely  isolated. 

That  portion  of  the  river  which  flowed  between  the  pueblo  and  the  hills 
to  the  west  swept  away  many  of  the  vineyards  and  orchards,  for  which  this 
pueblo  has  always  been  celebrated,  and  from  which  their  owners  usually 
derived  a  considerable  profit.  Thus  many  families  have  also  been  deprived 
of  that  portion  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  the  majority,  if  not  the  entire  population,  has  greatly  suf- 
fered. This  will  be  more  particularly  the  case  after  they  raise  what  little 
may  be  left  to  them,  and  the  grain  and  other  products  diminish  in  quantity 
as  the  fall  and  winter  months  advance;  or,  in  other  words,  until  next 
season. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
the  department  here  making  timely  arrangement  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
these  unfortunate  people  as  soon  as  their  necessities  may  fully  justify, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  be  long. 

For  your  better  information,  and  as  further  evidence,  I  herewith  enclose  a 
letter  on  the  subject  from  the  parish  priest,  who  resides  at  Isleta. 

As  to  the  crops  between  this  point  and  the  Isleta,  the  wheat  has  been 
much  damaged  by  the  insects;  the  corn  at  present  has  a  favorable  appear- 
ance, and  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  yield  a  reasonable  crop.    I  am 


; 
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fearful,  however,  that  some  of  the  Pueblos,  as  well  as  many  of  the  poorer 
cla^s  of  the  people  of  the  country,  will  suffer  considerably  before  the  next 
year's  crops  are  gathered.      *      *      * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARD,  Indian  Agent. 
Feupe  Delgaoo,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Afairs,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Jf, 


No.  40  B. 


Mt  Dear  Sir  :  You  have  requested  of  me  my  opinion  relative  to  the  damages 
done  by  the  river  or  by  the  insects.  Complying  with  this  request,  I  have 
to  state — 

1st.  In  regard  to  the  wheat,  the  crop  of  all  this  pueblo  is  an  entire  failure. 

2d.  In  regard  to  the  corn,  the  fields  that  have  escaped  the  insects  and  the 
freshet  are  rather  fair,  enough  so  to  afford,  up  to  this  time,  some  hope  from 
them. 

3d.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  Puebl6  cultivated  land,  that  is  to  say, 
that  part  lying  between  the  Padillas  road  and  the  hills  on  the  west,  the 
fields  in  that  section  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  tbei  river  and  insects. 

4th.  The  river  having  invaded  the  grape  patches  and  the  orchards, 
carried  away  the  grapevines  and  fruit-trees.  Numerous  poor  farmers 
have  had  to  lose  the  only  support  of  their  families. 

5th.  The  pueblo  of  Isleta  in  former  years  raised  much  fruit,  which  usually 
afforded  a  great  relief  to  the  poor.  But  this  year  the  frost  deprived  them  of 
this  dependence,  wherefore  they  can  now  trust  only  in  God  for  their  daily 
bread. 

Such,  dear  sir,  is  ray  view  of  our  poverty.  We  trust  that  the  govern- 
ment, which  knows  how  to  wipe  away  tears,  will  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  Indians  of  Isleta. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIZ  JOURET,  Parish  Pried  of  Ideta. 


No.  41. 


Office  Superintendenct, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M,  AprU  21,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  copy  of  communication  from 
John  Ward,  Pueblo  agent,  relative  to  the  Moqui  Indians.  There  has  here- 
tofore been  but  little  known  of  these  Indians.  A  few  travellers  have  visited 
them  in  passing  hurriedly  through  the  country.  Their  description  and  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  savor  more  of  fiction  than 
realit3\ 

John  Ward,  under  instructions  from  my  predecessor,  Colonel  Collins, 
visited  these  villages  in  1861,  and  reports  the  names  and  population  of 
each,  viz. : 

Oraiva 800 

Sho-mon-pa-vi %. 600 

Tano 250 

Ci-cho-mo-oi 100 
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0-pi-ji-que 300 

Mi-sbaD-qu-na-vi 250 

Sha-pan-la-vi 200 

Total  population 2,500 


Total  population  of  tite  seven  villages,  abeording  to  his  estimate  and  that 
of  Major  Kendrick,  who  visited  them  previously,  is  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  souls. 

The  towns  are  all  within  an  area  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  built  upon  an 
elevated  plateau  or  table  land.  The  idea  of  great  stone  edifices  among  the 
Uoqui  villages  is  fiction;  their  houses  are  built  of  adobes,  and  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  mostly  two  stories  high,  and  entered 
by  ladders,  and  bear  evidence  of  great  antiquity.^  The  province  of  Muqui, 
as  it  was  termed  by  the  earlySpanish  historians,  was  at  that  time,  no  doqbt, 
a  prosperous  and  powerful  division  of  the  Pueblo  or  Village  Indians;  and 
the  fact  of  Montezuma  having  gone  from  his  birth-pl|kce,  near  Santa  F6,  to 
Moqui,  when  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
people  of  Tanos,  one  of  the  villages,  at  present  speak  the  Tequa  language, 
which  is  also  spoken  by  several  of  the  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  leave  but  lit- 
tle doubt  as  to  their  common  origin  with  all  the  Village  Indians  of  this 
country. 

These  villages  are  entirely  surrounded  by  wild  Apaches  and  Navajoes,  who 
have  done  much  to  reduce  them  to  their  present  destitute  condition;  but  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  their  poverty  and  rapid  decline; 
their  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  evidently  failing,  from  causes  beyond 
their  control.  According  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Carson  and  others,  they 
have  for  years  been  in  a  most  destitute  condition  for  want  of  a  supply  of 
this  prime  necessity.  The  additional  fact  that  other  deserted  rUins  are  found 
near  their  towns,  where  at  present  there  is  no  water  found  even  for  drink-, 
ing  purposes,  is  proof  positive  that  natural  changes  are  gradually  taking 
place  that  lessen  the  supply  of  water.  For  several  years  they  have  not 
been  able  from  this  cause  to  produce  corn  enough  for  their  people  to  subsist 
upon,  and  hence  their  utter  destitution  and  starving  condition  during  the 
present  winter,  and  the  necessity  of  the  expenditure  for  provisions  at  the 
Pueblo  agency.  Steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  remove  these  inoffensive 
people  to  a  more  favorable  locality;  and  as  they  belong  properly  to  the  Ari- 
zona superin tendency,  I  •would  respectfully  ask  that  the  proper  superin- 
tendent be  instructed  to  inquire  into  their  condition,  and  to  adopt  some  plan 
by  which  their  immediate  wants  can  be  supplied  and  their  future  prospects 
improved. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  STECK,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  42. 


PcTEBLO  Agency,  New  Mexico, 
Pena  Blanco^  New  Mexico^  Aprils  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  accounts,  returns,  &c.,  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1865,  which  I  trust,  after  due  examination, 
will  meet  your  approval,  and  be  by  you  transmitted  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment. 
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Yon  will  perceive  that  the  accoants  for  provisions  and  fuel  exceed  in 
amount  those  of  previous  quarters  for  the  same  items,  but  this  could  not  be 
otherwise.  In  addition  to  the  unavoidable  expenses  incurred  bj  the  almost 
daily  visits  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  and  the  high  rates  of  prices  to 
be  paid  for  everything,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciated  state  of  our 
present  currency,  the  agency,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  quarter,  has 
been  completely  overrun  with  destitute  Zune  and  Moqui  Indians;  the  failure 
of  their  crops  for  the  past  two  years  has  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

Although  the  Moquis  do  not  now  properly  appertain  to  this  superintend- 
CDcy,  yet  they  seem  to  know  no  other  rallying  point  in  time  of  distress  than 
our  settlements.  This  is  owing  to  their  mutual  relations  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  our  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  fact  that  they  consider  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  this  country.  I  have  endeavored  by  every  possible 
means  to  explain  to  them  that  they  no  longer  appertain  to  this  superin- 
tendency,  but  to  that  of  Arizona,  to  which  they  must  go  hereafter  to  trans- 
act all  their  business  and  make  their  wants  known.  They  cannot  compre- 
hend the  reason  of  this  transfer,  and  think  strange  that  we  should  try  to 
put  them  off.  ^ , 

The  corn  and  implements  turned  over  by  you  for  distribution  to  these 
people  have  all  been  issued,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  great  bless- 
ing to  them;  there  never  was  a  more  timely  and  charitable  issue  made,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  your  assistance  I  should  have  been  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  act  with  them. 

The  very  fact  that  most  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  come 
on  foot  a  distance  of  at  least  three  hundred  miles,  through  deep  snow,  during 
one  of  the  most  severe  winters  for  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
something  to  eat,  and  what  little  they  can  pack  to  their  homes,  is  of  itself 
suflScient  evidence  of  their  deplorable  condition,  and  fully  warrants  the 
charity  which  has  been  extended  to  them. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  for 
your  information,  that  one  of  my  first  official  acts,  after  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  Indian  agent  in  1861,  was  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Moqui  pueblos, 
(villages,)  at  which  time  I  visited  every  one  of  the  seven  pueblos.  I  found 
them  very  poor  and  badly  in  need  of  assistance;  they  had  scarcely  any  im- 
plements worthy  of  the  name;  they  had  no  hoes,  no  spades,  that  I  could  see; 
the  corn,  which  is  usually  their  main  crop,  they  planted  by  the  aid  of  sticks, 
by  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which  they  dropped  the  seed.  They 
principally  depend  on  the  rain  for  their  crops,  having  no  permanent  running 
water  in  their  vicinity;  thus  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  seasons.  A  short  time  previous  to  my  visit  to  them  they  bad  been 
attacked  and  robbed  by  the  hostile  Navajoes;  and  to  make  their  condition 
worse,  the  independent  campaigns  from  this  Territory  against  the  Navajoes 
had  also  gone  to  their  village  and  taken  from  them  even  the  very  corn 
they  had  in  store  for  their  subsistence.  This  was  done,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  under  the  plea  that  the  Moquis  were  in  league  with  the  Navajoes 
against  us.  All  these  facts,  as  well  as  their  true  condition,  I  reported  on 
my  return,  to  the  then  superintendent,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  impress 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  relieving  their  wants;- but,  strange  to  say,  my 
honest  appeal  in  their  behalf  had  no  effect  whatever,  and  nothing  was  done 
towards  it.  The  only  succor  worthy  of  notice  which  these  people  have  re- 
ceived from  this  superintendency,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  that  which  has 
been  extended  to  them  during  this  winter.  I  can  safely  say  that  there  never 
was  a  tribe  of  Indians  so  completely  neglected  and  so  little  cared  for  as 
these  same  Moqui  Indians;  indeed,  for  some  time  they  seem  to  have  belonged 
■'nowhere.  For  several  years  previous  to  the  creation  of  Arizona  Territory 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  annual  reports  of  my  predecessor. 
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From  personal  observation  and  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  aggregate 
population  of  these  Indians  does  not  es,ceed  three  thousand  souls.  Tbeir  loca- 
tion and  circumstances  make  them  an  easy  prey  for  their  more  formidable 
and  warlike  foes,  Navajoes  and  southern  Apaches,  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. As  these  Indiana  no  longer  appertain  to  this  superin tendency,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  (through  you  to  the  department)  that  the  Ari- 
zona superintendenc}'  be  instructed  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  same, 
and  to  extend  to  them  the  relief  and  protection  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled, and  thereby  free  this  superintendency  from  a  burden  for  which  no 
allowance  whatever  is  made.  The  responsibility,  care,  and  expense  should 
be  attached  wherever  they  properly  belong. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARD,  Indian  Agent. 

Dr.  M.  Steck,  SupH  of  Indian  Affairs,  Santa  Fi,  K  M. 


No.  i^. 

Cll{ARRON  AOENCT, 

New  Mexico,  September  30,  1865. 

Sib  :^With  sincere  satisfaction  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  during 
the  time  the  Mescalero  Apaches  were  under  my  control,  at  the  Bosque  Redondo 
reservation,  they  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  to- 
wards the  government,  as  also  with  the  agent  and  the  military  authorities, 
not  having  violated  any  of  the  rules  established  for  their  management. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  are  daily  progressing  in  the  advancement  of  their 
condition ;  they  are  intelligent  and  active  in  laboring,  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
living,  forgetting,  with  their  new  way  of  living,  all  of  their  past  events. 

In  March  last  I  was  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  at  Fort  Sumner 
that,  under  superior  orders,  my  services  as  agent  were  not  any  more  needed 
at  the  reservation,  as  all  control  over  the  Indians  was  transferred  to  the  mili- 
tary department  of  Now  Mexico,  which  order,  in  my  opinion,  was  given  by 
the  military  in  consequence  of  my  solemn  protest  made  against  the  unwhole* 
acme  food  furnished  by  the  military  department  to  the  Navajo  Indians,  who 
were  frequently  fed  on  meat  from  catUe  that  died  of  diseane,  and  meat  of  horsea 
and  mules.  In  compliance  with  said  order,  and  according  to  instructions 
from  Superintendent  M.  Steck,  I  established  my  agency  on  the  frontier  of 
the  reservation  at  Agua  Negra,  where  I  remained,  being  frequently  visited 
by  the  Mescalcroes  and  Navajoes,  who  often  came  to  receive  my  advice. 

My  departure  from  the  reservation  caused  great  excitement  and  sorrow 
among  both  the  Navajoes  and  Apaches,  both  tribes  having  placed  in  me 
from  the  beginning  the  love,  confidence,  and  respect  that  an  agent  seldom 
obtains  among  the  Indians,  who  are  now  advancing  from  barbarism  into 
civilization. 

Thus  I  remained  for  some  time,  when,  about  the  latter  part  of  June,  1865, 1 
received  instructions  from  the  actual  superintendent,  Mr.  Felipe  Delgado,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Cimarron  agency,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Levi  J.  Eeithly,  re- 
moved, and  at  the  same  time  I  was  instructed  to  advise  the  Jicarilla 
Apaches  to  go  to  the  reservation  to  the  Bosque  Redondo,  and  the  Utah  Mo- 
haaches  to  return  to  thoir  agency  at  Conejos,  according  to  the  instructions 
of  our  Indian  department. 

Immediately  I  started  for  the  agency,  and  on  my  arrival  there,  after  hav- 
ing met  all  the  Indian  chiefs  and  the  principal  men  of  both  tribes,  I  came 
before  them,  showing  the  object  I  was  sent  for  to  that  agency.  My  pres- 
ence afforded  much  pleasure  to  both  tribes.  They  all  expressed  a  remem- 
brance of  me  when  I  was  their  agent,  and  that  I  was  entitled  to  their  confi- 
dence. After  a  long  conversation  with  them,  I  showed  them  my  instructions, 
ordering  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  to  go  voluntarily  to  the  Bosque  Redondo  res- 
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erratioD,  and  the  Mohuacbe  Utahs  to  return  to  their  agency  at  Conejos,  in- 
forming the  latter  that  the  Indian  department  in  Washington  ordered  that 
no  presents  should  be  distributed  among  them  until  they  comply  with  the 
aforesaid  instructions. '  Both  tribes  were  very  much  surprised  at  this  order, 
and  they  remained  exceedingly  sad  and  sorrowful,  and  heartily  requested 
me  to  intercede  with  the  government  about  this  matter,  the  former  giving 
as  an  excuse  that  the  "Great  Spirit  created  them  in  the  country  they  in- 
habit ;  that  from  the  day  they  saw  the  first  light  they  had  remained  there  ; 
that  the  remains  of  their  parents  were  buried  there  ;  and  that  its* climate 
and  healthy  waters  helped  them  to  make  a  pleasant  living."  They,  more- 
over, claimed  that  the  government  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  had  established 
them  in  that  agency,  and  that  they  were  very  much  pleased  to  live  there 
forever. 

The  answer  of  the  Mohuaches  was  in  the  same  manner,  giving  by  way  of 
excuse  that  they  could  not  by  any  cause  make  their  separation  from  this 
agency  ;  that  this  has  been  the  country  occupied  by  their  tribe  ever  since 
their  first  origin,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  matrimonial  ties  that  united  them 
with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  compelled  them  to  live  united  forever  ;  that  both 
tribes  recognized  each  other  as  one  family  and  one  blood,  and  that  the 
Great  Spirit  only  could  separate  them. 

After  this  conversation  I  charged  them  with  the  robberies  they  have  been 
accused  of  having  committed  in  Colorado  Territory,  to  which  the  Utah  Mo- 
huaches answered  with  sorrow,  that  "  necessity  compelled  them  to  take 
some  eight  head  of  cattle  to  supply  their  families  with  food,  and  that  for  a 
part  of  it  they  have  given  full  satisfaction  to  the  owners,  and  that  they  did 
this  after  calling  at  the  agency  and  not  finding  anything  to  supply  their 
wants."  These  robberies  were  committed  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
1865,  at  which  time  the  Indians  were  in  great  need. 

The  Jicarilla  tribe  in  New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  civili- 
zation of  the  wild  tribes,  as  most  of  them  have  grown  up  among  our  set- 
tlements. Many  of  them  understand  the  Spanish  language  enough  to  be 
well  understood.  They  are  divided  in  twelve  bands,  commanded  by  twelve 
chiefs,  who  manage  and  control  them  according  to  their  customs,  and  in  all 
cases  consult  each  other  about  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  governed. 
They  are  a  tribe  that  for  many  years  hs^ve  been  at  peace,  and  besides  this, 
they  take  great  interest  in  agriculture,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment should  establish  them  in  a  good  reservation  in  their  country,  they 
would  be  able  to  raise  good  crops,  and  with  the  establishment  of  schools 
they  could  learn  to  obtain  their  living  honestly. 

The  portion  which  they  now  claim  as  their  country  is  a  grant  bel6nging 
to  L.  Maxwell,  esq.,  which  is  now  rented  by  the  government  to  hold  the  In- 
dians there. 

The  plan  adopted  by  our  government  of  placing  the  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  their  advancement  and  civilization, 
and  before  this  is  carried  into  effect  difficulties  will  always  exist,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  or  the  white  men.  It  does  not  prove  well  to  have 
the  Indians  as  neighbors  of  the  white  men,  or  these  as  neighbors  of  the  In- 
dians.    I  recommend  this  to  your  most  serious  consideration. 

The  number  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Males  over  the  age  of  18  years , 395 

Females  over  the  age  of  18  years 875 

Boys  under  the  age  of  18  years 105 

Girls  under  the  age  of  18  years 1 12 

Total ....    ^. 98  T 
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In  reference  to  the  Mohuache  Utahs,  this  is  a  tribe  that  for  many  years 
has  been  friendly  to  the  government,  and  have  always  behaved  as  good 
friends,  and  in  many  cases,  when  other  tribes  in  this  country  have  been  hos- 
tile to  the  government,  they  have  been  the  first  who  have  presented  them- 
selves to  defend  the  government,  and  they  bear  the  name  of  good  warriors. 
Their  food  is  chiefly  game,  and  the  rations  they  get  occasionally  from  the 
government.  They  have  no  affection  for  agriculture,  and  are  ashamed  to 
work  to  gain  their  living.  They  say  that  the  Great  Spirit  created  them  for 
hunting  sind  fighting,  and  no  more.  For  my  part,  I  am  opposed  to  their  be- 
lief,  and  respectfully  recommend  to  you  that  measures  be  taken  by  the  de- 
partment to  compel  them  to  work,  and  to  teach  them  to  obtain  their  living  in 
such  a  way  that  will  enable  them  in  future  to  enjoy  a  better  condition.  The 
game  in  the  country  where  they  live  is  very  much  diminished,  and  daily  dis- 
appears, for  the  reason  that  the  country  where  they  have  lived  is  now  set- 
tled by  white  men,  and  finding  themselves  without  hunting  resources  to 
live.  When  they  are  not  able  to  find  any  kind  of  game  to  hunt  they  will 
probably  hunt  the  cows,  oxen,  and  sheep  belonging  to  the  citizens  who  live 
neighbors  to  them,  and  before  we  come  to  such  an  event  it  is  necessary  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  department  may  deem  fit. 

The  number  of  this  tribe  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Males  over  the  age  of  1&  years 231 

Females  over  the  age  of  18  years 240 

Boys  under  the  age  of  18  years 66 

Girls  under  the  age  of  18  years • 71 

Total 608 


In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  agency,  I  found  the  house  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  the  agent  and  business  pertaining  to  the  Indians 
completely  ruined,  for  the  reason  that  the  contractors  for  building  it  up 
selected  the  bottom  of  the  Rio  del  Ponil,  and,  unfortunately,  selected  a  place 
in  a  hollow,  where  the  rains  overflow  it,  and  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  down, 
and  tramping  the  persons  living  in  it.  Mr.  Keithly  has  dug  out  ditches  to 
prevent  the  water-courses  that  frequently  run  down  on  that  river,  but  it  has 
proved  useless;  the  house  at  present  is  falling  down;  therefore  an  appropria- 
tion is  necessary  to  build  up  a  new  one  in  a  more  suitable  place.  The  lum- 
ber of  the  house  is  kept  yet  in  servicable  condition  to  be  used  in  a  new  house. 

The  lands  upon  the  Rio  del  Ponil  appear  to  be  very  fertile,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  they  will  produce  good  crops;  it  is  covered  with  timber,  and  good 
agricultural  utensils  are  necessary  to  break  them  up.  It  is  my  intention, 
with  the  aid  of  the  department,  to  commence  the  next  spring  the  greai  work 
of  teaching  the  Indians  to  labor  for  their  support,  and  on  this  subject  I  cor- 
dially indorse  what  Agent  W.  F.  M.  Arny  has  said  in  his  report  of  1862,  as 
follows : 

After  the  experience  of  another  year,  I  am  strengthened  in  the  opinion 
that  treaties  should  be  made  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  requiring  each  tribe  to  cultivate  peaceful  relations  with  all  other 
Indians,  and  binding  them  to  cease  hostilities  with  all  tribes  who  are  at 
peace  with  the  government  of  the  United  States;  that  treaties  should  be 
made  with  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  to  obtain  from  them  the  relinquishment 
of  the  right  they  claim  to  roam  where  they  please  in  this  Territory;  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of  this  claimed  right,  they  should  receive 
a  certain  specified  tract  of  land  as  their  reservation,  the  boundaries  of  which 
should  be  fully  defined,  and  the  Indians  be  required  to  remain  on  it;  the 
American  and  Mexican  citizens  excluded  tbere(rom,  except  when  permitted 
by  the  agent. 
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The  treaty  should  give  the  Indians  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  this  claimed  right,  in  annual  payments  for  a  term  of  years, 
not  payable  in  money,  but  in  articles  of  clothing,  provisions  and  farming  ina- 
pliments,  as  would  be  necessary  for  their  comfort,  and  would  enable  them  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  A  carpenter,  farmer  and  blacksmith  should  be  employed 
to  assist  them  in  the  erection  of  houses,  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  repair 
of  the  farming  implements.  An  industrial  school  should  be  established  on 
each  reservation,  and  in  the  treaty  it  should  be  specified  that  all  children 
between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
agent  to  educate  them;  the  government  agreeing  that  during  that  period 
the  children  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  the  Indians  to  agree  that,  during' 
that  time,  the  children  should  labor  at  least  three  hours  per  day,  under  the 
direction  of  the  agent. 

The  Indians  in  New  Mexico  are  at  this  time  as  much  uncivilized  as  when 
the  government  first  took  them  in  charge,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  they 
will  remain  in  the  same  state  until  they  settle  on  reservations,  and  are  compel- 
led to  cultivate  the  soil  for  their  maintenance,  and  allow  their  children  to  be 
educated  mentally,  morally  and  physically.  This  alone  I  think  will  save  them, 
and  place  this  country  in  a  condition  for  the  development  of  its  pastoral, 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  and  save  the  citizens  from  the  constant 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  Without  this  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
continue  to  sink  deeper  into  degradation,  so  long  as  a  generous  government,  or 
their  practices  of  begging  and  stealing,  will  afford  them  a  me«%ns  of  subsist- 
ence. The  country  now  occupied  by  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  the  Mohua- 
che  Utahs,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  grant  belonging  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  pos- 
sesses everything  necessary  for  living,  and  if  the  government,  either  by 
agreement  or  contract,  should  select  this  place  for  a  reservation  for  these 
Indians,  they  would  be  in  a  few  years  happy,  and  would  highly  appreciate  it 

Up  to  the  present  time  both  tribes,  Jicarilla  and  Mohuache  Utahs,  own 
as  their  property  some  horses  and  mules,  which  value  is  stated  in  the  en- 
closed statistical  report.  Their  whole  interest  at  present  is  to  have  good 
horses  and  good  arms. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  to  the  department  in  Wash- 
ington that  prompt  measures  be  taken  to  establish  at  once  these  Indians  on 
a  reservation. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LORENZO  LABADI, 
United  StateB  Indian  Agent. 

Feupe  Delqado,  Esq., 

fiuperintendefit  (/Indian  Affairs,  New  Mexico. 


COLORADO  SUPERINTENDENCT. 

No.  48. 

Executive  Department,  Colorado  TERRtroRT, 

Denver,  May  1,  1866. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the ultimo  I  received  information 

of  the  arrival  on  the  Little  Chug,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
this  place,  of  a  band  of  Arapahoe  Indians  from  the  north,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  lodges,  with  Jtheir  chief  medicine  man,  or  Roman 
Nose.  • 
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Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  presence  of  this  band  of 
Indians  in  the  locality  above  designated,  I  instructed  Agent  Whitely  to  visit 
them,  and  if  possible  have  a  conference  with  them  to  ascertain  their  relation 
to  the  war  with  the  whites  and  their  disposition  in  regard  to  the  future. 

He  left  for  Camp  Collins,  on  the  Cache  k  Poudre  river,  where  he  will  be 
furnished  an  escort  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  military  district  I 
learn  that  the  captain  commanding  Camp  Collins  was  also  ordered  to  nccom- 
pany  Agent  Whitely  to  aid  in  ascertaining  the  friendly  disposition  and  actual 
relation  of  said  Indians  to  the  war  that  has  been  waged  by  the  Indians  with 
whom  they  have  heretofore  been  associated. 

This  band  of  Arapahoes  has  heretofore  been  under  the  care  of  the  agent  at 
Fort  Laramie,  and  they  have  desired  a  reservation  and  settlement  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  present  camp,  instead  of  going  to  the  Arkansas.  In 
case  Agent  Whitely  and  the  captain  accompanying  him  should  find  and  report 
them  as  having  been  friendly  and  now  disposed  to  make  a  treaty  for  settle- 
ment on  the  Little  Chug,  I  desire  instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
Your  letter  of  authority  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  dated  January  15,  1864, 
might  be  sufficient  authority,  but  as  there  has  been  much  change  in  circum- 
staiires  since  it  was  written,  I  desire  either  its  confii*mation  or  new  instruc- 
tions in  the  premises.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  band  might  be  satisfac- 
torily settled  on  the  Little  Chug,  and  have  directed  Agent  Whitely  to  exam- 
ine that  country  and  report  its  adaptation  for  such  a  settlement  of  the  Indi- 
ans on  a  reservation, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  EVANS, 
Governor  and  Ex-offido  SupH  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commimoner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  (7.  • 


No.  44. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs,  May  22,  1865. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowlellge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Ist  in- 
stant, communicating  the  fact  that  a  considerable  band  of  Arapahoes  had 
arrived  on  the  Little  Chug  river,  north  of  Cache  k  Poudre,  and  that  you  had 
sent  Agent  Whitely  to  meet  them,  and  wishing  instructions  as  to  a  treaty 
with  them. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  harmony  in  the  various  movements  on  foot  for 
bringing  about  peace  with  these  Indians,  I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  in- 
structions given  to  Vital  Jarrot,  esq.,  who  has  been  appointed  agent  for  the 
Upper  Platte  Indians.  You  will  observe  that  one  point  in  these  instruc- 
tions, relative  to  the  future  location  of  the  Indians  at  a  point  distant  from 
any  of  the  great  routes  of  travel,  would  essentially  conflict  with  the  idea  of 
allowing  the  band  to  which  you  refer  to  be  located  near  the  present  camp. 

A  copy  of  your  communication  has  this  day  been  sent  to  Superintendent 
Albin,  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Jarrot,  if  he  has  not  yet  left  for  the  plains,  or  sent 
to  him  if  he  shall  have  gone  forward;  and  Mr.  Jarrot  is  directed  to  place 
himself  in  communication  with  you  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  instructions 
to  him,  enclosed,  are  distinct  as  to  the  policy  decided  upon  by  the  depart- 
ment in  regard  to  any  treaty  to  be  made  with  the  Indians. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
Hon.  John  Evans, 

Governor  of  Colorado,  Denver  Oily,  C.  T. 

24! 
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No.  45. 

CoxEJOs,  Colorado  Tebritory,  August  10,  1S65. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regalations  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sabmit  the  following  as  my  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Conejos  agency: 

During  the  past  year,  when  all  the  prairie  Indians  have  been  at  war  and 
bidding  open  defiance  to  our  troops  and  to  our  citizens,  the  Utah  Indians 
have  remained  at  peace  with  our  people. 

The  past  winter  the  Tabeguache  Utah  Indians  convened  at  or  near  Colo- 
rado City,  in  this  Territory,  and  there  forcibly  took  from  the  citizens  ten 
sacks  of  flour  to  relieve  their  pressing  wants  and  necessities,  as  they  were 
then  in  a  starving  condition,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  hard  winter  and 
the  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  accompanied  it,  thereby  preventing  them  from 
visiting  their  usual  hunting  grounds.  Upon  learning  of  the  difficulty,  I  im- 
mediately repaired  to  said  place,  and  there  found  the  Indians  all  qiiiet,  but 
destitute  and  suffering,  and  to  relieve  their  wants  I  issued  to  them  ninety- 
three  sacks  of  flour,  but  upon  condition  of  their  good  behavior  and  their 
leaving  the  settlements  forthwith.  With  this  arrangement  they  were  well 
pleased,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  outrage  has  been  traced  to  this 
tribe,  although  they  have  been  grossly  neglected  by  the  government,  enter- 
ing, as  they  did,  into  a  treaty  and  relinquishing  thereby  a  large  portion  of 
their  most  valuable  lauds,  when  they  wer&  to  receive  annuities,  &c. ;  but  not 
one  dollar  on  the  said  promised  annuities  has  yet  been  paid  to  them,  although 
two  years  have  since  expired.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  their  faith  is  not 
shaken  in  the  least  towards  the  government;  yet  to  a  poor  people,  when  from 
day  to  day  game  is  becoming  more  scarce,  it  is  becoming  very  trying  and 
annoying  to  them.  Should  trouble  arise  in  the  mean  time,  this  continued 
delay  of  their  goods  will  be  the  chief  consequence.  I  would  therefore  again 
urge  upon  the  government  their  prompt  payment,  and  try  and  avoid  these 
long  delays  in  future. 

They  express  a  nnanimous  wish  to  remove  to  their  own  reservation  the 
coming  spring,  in  accordance  with  their  late  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
This  matter  on  the  part  of  the  government  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  as 
this  would  prevent  their  coming  in  frequent  contact  with  our  citizens,  which 
should  at  all  times  be  scrupulously  avoided  when  practicable.  The  reserva- 
tion once  established,  and  the  Indians  placed  thereon  under  the  charge  of  an 
agent,  with  United  States  troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  they  might  then 
be  taught  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  eventually  become  an  industrious  and 
happy  people,  which  cannot  well  be  accomplished  under  the  present  system, 
when  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  small  parties  over  our  entire  chain  of  moun- 
tains. During  the  month  of  March  last  a  party  of  this  kind,  consisting  of 
three  Utah  Indians,  were  killed  by  a  party  of  Mexicans  near  the  Mosco  Pass, 
in  this  valley.  The  matter  underwent  a  legal  investigation  at  Fort  Garland, 
before  a  United  States  commissioner,  and  it  was  proven  that  the  Indians  in 
this  case  were  the  aggressors,  but  as  the  entire  party  of  tlie  Utahs  present 
were  killed,  it  has  created  a  bad  feeling  on  the  part  uf  the  Indians  towards 
the  Mexicans  generally.  And  in  view  of  reconciliation,  Superintcndens 
Evans  has  issued  presents  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased,  and  the  hope  it 
entertained  that  this  difficulty  is  now  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Indians  will  not 
follow  their  usual  course  of  revenge  in  the  matter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  verv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant. 

LAFAYETTE  HEAD.  Indian  Agent. 
JoHX  Etaks, 

Governor  and  Ex  officio  Supi  of  Indian  Affairs,  C.  T. 
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No.  46. 

Middle  Park  Agency,  Denver ,  September  2,  1865, 

Sir  :  lu  complying  with  the  requirement  of  the  department,  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  operations  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year,  I  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief,  as  I  have  but  very  recently  taken  charge  of  its  affairs. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  last  annual  report  my  predecessor  had  charge 
of  a  small  party  of  friendly  Apache  Indians  near  Fort  Collins,  who  were 
supported  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  at  considerable  expense  by  the 
government.  When  grass  came  they  became  impatient  of  necessary  re- 
straint, and  all  but  their  chief,  ''  Faithful  Friday,"  took  advantage  of  the 
liberty  allowed  them  by  the  military  authority  to  go  on  a  short  hunting  ex- 
cursion, and  joined  our  enemies  in  stealing  stock  and  murdering  the  poor 
emigrants  seeking  new  homes.  Agent  Whitely  has  fully  advised  you  in 
special  reports,  and  I  need  not  repeat  the  sad  story.  They  had  thus  relieved 
the  Indian  bureau  of  their  care,  support,  and  protection  before  I  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  agency,  Friday  himself  entering  into  the  employ  of 
the  military  authorities. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  in  my  numerous  interviews  with  the  Grand 
River  and  Uintah  bands  of  Utes,  I  have  found  them  entertaining  sentiments 
of  friendship  fo4;  the  whites  which  are  unmistakable.  They  have  evidently 
been  taught  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  appreciate  the  benefits  accruing  to  them  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  agency. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  them  upon  a  reservation  impresses  itself 
upon  my  mind  every  day.  There  is  a  disposition  among  many  of  them  to 
spend  much  time  and  make  too  frequent  visits  to  our  towns  and  settlements, 
the  demoralizing  influences  of  which  are  patent.  I  am  powerless  to  prevent 
this  at  present,  but  hope  to  succeed  in  getting  them  away  from  the  border 
as  soon  as  the  annuities  long  looked  for  shall  arrive  from  Washington,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  completion  of  the  new  wagon  road  hence  to  Salt 
Lake  gives  hope  of  making  practicable  their  permanent  location  upon  a 
reservation. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  not  a  single  act  of  hostility  or  outrage  on  their 
part  has  been  complained  of  to  me,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  such.  The  sit- 
uation, therefore,  is  most  satisfactory. 

Under  instructions  from  Governor  Evans,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
I  have  recently  made  a  visit  extending  through  the  vast  country  traversed 
and  claimed  by  them.  Of  this  expedition  I  have  to-day  made  a  detailed  re- 
port to  him,  a  copy  of  which  I  understand  will  be  forwarded  to  your  office, 
and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  C.  CAKES, 
Indian  Agent  to  the  Orand  River  and  Uintah  bands  of  Utes. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Cknnmissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washingti^,  D,  C. 


No.  47. 


Colorado  Superintendency, 

Denver,  C,  T.,  JiUy  29,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  copy  of  report  of  Lafayette  Head 
United  States  Indian  agent,  in  reference  to  the  Indian  captives  in  Conejos 
and  Costilla  counties,  in  this  Territory,  which  I  believe  comprises  all  the 
persons  held  as  such  within  this  superintendency. 
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I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  commission  be  appointed  with  author- 
ity to  make  such  arrangements  as  equity  and  justice  may  indicate  for  the 
employment  of  such]of  said  captives  as  do  not  desire  to  return  to  their  tribes, 
and  the  transportation  of  such  as  do  to  their  respective  places  of  destina- 
tion. Being  free,  it  would  seem  hard  to  force  those  who  do  not  desire  to  go 
to  return  to  their  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EVANS, 
Oovcrnor  and  Ex-offido  SupH  Indian  Affairs, 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  4T  A. 


Conejos  Agency,  C.  T.,  July  17,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo,  enclosing  copies  of  an  or- 
der from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  accompanying  instruc- 
tions from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,  viz  : 

The  ensuing  day  after  the  reception  of  your  communication,  in  company 
with  E.  R.  Harris,  United  States  deputy  marshal,  I  called  uptn  all  those  per- 
sons that  hold  Indian  captives  in  (Costilla  and  Conejos  counties,  and  inter- 
rogated the  Indians  themselves,  and  their  reply  to  my  inquiries  you  will 
please  find  in  the  accompanying  list,  which  embraces,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, every  Indian  captive  within  these  two  counties,  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  citizens  here  I  would  add  that  they  all  manifested  a  prompt  willingness  on 
their  part  to  give  up  said  captives  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  in 
view  of  these  facts  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  all  the  Nav- 
ajo captives  here  be  returned  to  their  people  on  their  reservation  in  New 
Mexico.  As  to  the  few  Utc  Indians  that  arc  residing  in  private  families 
here,  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  are  there  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  friends,  and  enjoy  the  full  privilege  of  returning  to  their  people 
whenever  they  have  an  inclination  or  disposition  to  do  so.  Very  many  of 
these  Ute  children  are  orphans,  and  therefore  homeless,  and  perhaps  under 
these  circumstances  their  condition  would  not  be  much  benefited  by  your 
order  ;  yet,  if  your  order  is  imperative,  and  you  instruct  me  to  have  them 
all  removed,  I  will  promptl}'  do  so. 

I  have  notified  all  the  people  here  that  in  future  no  more  captives  arc  to 
be  purchased  or  sold,  as  I  shall  immediately  arrest  both  parties  caught  in 
the  transaction.  This  step,  I  think,  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  most 
barbarous  and  inhuman  practice  which  has  been  in  existence  with  the  Mexi- 
cans for  generations. 

There  are  captives  here  who  know  not  their  own  parents,  nor  can  they 
speak  their  mother  tongue,  and  who  recognize  no  one  but  those  who  rescued 
them  from  their  merciless  captors.  What  are  we  to  do  with  these  ?  I  would 
here  add  that  I  have  incorporated  in  the  accompanying  lists  the  larger  num- 
ber of  those  captives  that  have  legally  married  in  the  two  counties. 

I  shall  wait  for  further  orders  from  you  in  regard  to  their  removal.  Please 
also  iustruct  me  what  course  I  shall  pursue  in  the  premises  in  regard  to 
those  that  are  now  willing  to  return  to  their  people. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  scivant, 

LAFAYETTE  HEAD,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  John  Evans, 

Oovemor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs,  Denver  City. 
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No,  48. 

Colorado  Superiktendency, 

Denver,  July  9,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  received  additional  information  that  "  Colorado, "  the 
chief  of  the  Tabeguache  Utah  Indians,  is  collecting  his  council  of  war  to  de- 
termine upon  measures  of  revenge  upon  the  Mexicans,  to  meet  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  near  Cache  creek,  in  the  mountains. 

I  have  already  instructed  Agent  Head,  as  you  are  informed,  to  meet  the 
Indians  and  pacify  them;  but  the  matter  is  so  important  that  I  leave  in  the 
morning  to  meet  them  in  person,  fearing  that  the  agent  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  them  in  time. 

The  restlessness  of  the  Indians  is  greatly  increased  by  the  delay  in  ob- 
taining their  annuities  under  the  treaty  of  Conejos.  As  these  have  been 
the  best  of  our  wild  Indians,  and  are  allied  with  the  most  extensive  bands 
through  the  moitntaius,  including  those  under  Major  Oakes's  care,  a  rupture 
with  them  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences.  No  effort 
on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  satisfy  and  keep  them  at  peace. 

Upon  my  return  I  will  immediately  inform  you  of  the  result  of  my  efforts. 
I  cannot  close  without  calling  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  re- 
mittance asked  for  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  and  the  authority  to  pur- 
chase provisions  therewith.  Please  telegraph  me  the  result  of  said  applica- 
tion upon  the  receipt  of  this,  as  it  may  be  important  to  know  at  once. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  EVANS, 
Gov.  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

CowiV  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 


No.  49. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Si,  Joseph,  Mo,,  June  30,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  28th  of  May  last  I  forwarded 
to  Nebraska  city  all  the  Indian  goods  for  Utah,  Denver,  Upper  Platte  and 
Upper  Arkansas  agency,  retaining  here,  as  per  instructions,  goods  for  the 
Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  Apaches,  and  New  Mexico  tribes,  and  sent  with 
them  a  special  agent,  who  took  Mr.  McLellan's  bills  of  lading  in  the  usual 
form,  viz  :  six  bills  lading  for  each  tribe,  and  turned  over  to  him  all  the  re- 
ceipts, invoices,  packing  lists,  and  other  papers  connected  with  the  ship- 
ment. This  business  was  transacted  on  the  4th  of  June,  before  your  in- 
structions of  the  SIst  ultimo  reached  this  office,  and  while  I  was  absent  at 
the  Pawnee  agency  on  official  business,  per  your  orders.  Immediately  on 
ray  return  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  Nebraska  city  to  complete  Mr. 
McLellan's  contract  and  to  load  the  wagons,  "  taking  distinct  bills  of  lading 
for  each  wagon,  with  marks  and  numbers,  so  that  in  case  of  loss  the  goods 
could  be  identified  with  certainty, "  as  per  your  instructions  of  the  Slst  ul- 
timo. I  regret  to  state  that  the  goods  had  been  loaded  and  forwarded  to 
their  destination  some  days  before  the  messenger  reached  Nebraska  city. 

This  service  appearing  to  me  to  be  important  and  imperative,  and  there 
being  a  heavy  pressure  of  business  upon  the  office  at  the  time,  so  that  the 
regular  clerk  could  not  be  spared,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  Mr.  Enos 
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Craig,  late  sheriff  of  this  (Buchanan)  county,  a  faithful  and  reliable  person, 
to  perform  the  required  service,  and  trust  my  action  in  the  premises  may 
meet  your  approval. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  ALBIN, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Corner  Indian  Affair»,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  60. 


Colorado  SdperiktexdeiNXY  Indian  Affairs, 

Denver,  October  7,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  distribution  of  annuity  goods  to 
the  Tabcguacho  Utah  Indians  took  place  September  28  ultimo,  at  the  salt- 
works, as  per  previous  arrangment,  only  eight  days  after  the  appointed 
time.  The  goods  were  hurried  forward  by  the  quartermaster  of  this  post 
immediately  after  their  arrival  here. 

The  Indians  of  this  band,  previously  reported  to  have  insisted  upon  re- 
ceiving their  goods  with  Major  Oakes's  Indians,  were  not  there,  but  the  other 
members  of  the  tribe  excused  them  fully  on  the  ground  that  they  were  on 
the  war-path,  after  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  who  had  killed  a  party  of 
their  braves  in  the  North  Park,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  their  refusal  to 
go  to  the  distribution  at  the  salt-works,  and  they  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  military  authorities  to  hope  for  assistance  in  making  an  expedition 
against  them. 

The  difficulty  between  the  Utes  and  Mexicans,  of  the  San  Louis  Park,  of 
which  you  are  already  advised,  made  it  important  to  have  the  distribution 
at  the  point  mentioned  instead  of  at  the  agency,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
settlements  referred  to. 

In  consultation  with  Agent  Head,  this  point  was  selected  and  agreed  to 
by  the  principal  chiefs,  and  the  result  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

All  aifficulties  hereafter  existing  were  amicably  and  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed at  the  council,  and  the  chiefs  assured  me  that  there  was  no  cause  of 
apprehension  from  the  absent  bands,  as  they  would  arrange  matters  with 
them,  and  get  them  to  go  with  them  to  the  country  reserved  to  them  in  the 
treatry  of  Conejos,  1863-^64. 

The  Tabeguache  bands  that  had  associated  with  the  Grand. river  and 
Uintah  Indians,  previously  reported,  and  who  could  not  go  to  the  Tabe- 
guache distribution  at  the  salt-works,  preferring  to  join  the  Grand  river 
and  Uintah  bands  in  receiving  their  presents  at  Empire  City  rather  than 
give  up  their  war  expedition  against  the  Arapahoes,  came  in  as  agreed 
previously  and  received  a  part  of  the  presents  there  distributed.  As  this  was 
a  mutual  request  of  the  bands  themselves,  and  as  I  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  the  goods  for  the  Grand  river  and  Uintah  bands  for  a  com- 
mon distribution  to  the  two  tribes  last^^ear,  because  no  goods  had  been  sent 
for  the  Tabeguache  tribe,  it  seemed  unreasonable  that  the  arrangement 
should  not  be  acceded  to. 

The  bands  received  their  presents  together  at  Empire  on  the  2Cth 
ultimo,  which  were  distributed  by  Agent  Oakes.  As  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Indians  were  present  at  the  time  appointed,  I  held  a  council  with  the 
principal  chief  and  his  headmen  of  the  Grand  river  and  Uintah  bands,  in 
which  they  agreed  to  protect  the  new  route  of  the  overland  stage  line, 
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which  is  being  opened  through  their  country  by  direction  of  Ben.  Holliday, 
esq.,  contractor  for  carrying  the  mail.  They  also  agreed  to  use  tlieir  utmost 
exertions  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations  between  all  the  bands  of  the 
Utah  Indians  and  the  whites.  After  this  council,  I  left  a  copy  of  it  with 
Agent  Cakes,  to  be  repeated  by  the  interpreter  when  the  whole  band  ar- 
rived, which  I  learn  was  done,  and  the  entire  part^'  left  for  their  country  be- 
yond the  range,  in  the  best  of  spirts  and  good  feeling  towards  the  whites 
and  the  government,  the  Tabeguaches  agreeing  to  join  their  own  band  again 
on  their  reservation. 

When  the  goods  arrived  by  express  from  Nebraska  City  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  find  among  them  none  at  all  for  the  Grand  River  and  Uintah  In- 
dians of  the  Major  Cakes  agency,  but  a  large  lot  for  the  Arap'ahoea  and 
Cheyennes,  yet  at  war,  were  received.  In  the  emergency  I  turned  a  lot  of 
the  latter  goods  over  to  Agent  Cakes,  which  were  distributed,  as  his  i^eport 
will  show,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  who  immediately  left  for 
their  country  .west  of  the  range. 

Xo  invoices  having  been  received  at  the  time,  of  any  of  these  goods,  I  had 
them  carefully  invoiced  as  unpacked.  The  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  have 
just  now  arrived,  postmarked  September  28,  Nebraska  City;  I  suppose, 
having  been  forwarded  at  this  late  date  by  some  party  in  whose  possession 
they  had  been  left,  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the  party  contained  in  the  papers. 

I  trust  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  this  matter,  under  the  assurance  of 
the  department  that  what  I  found  necessary  to  do  to  preserve  friendly  rela- 
tions with  these  Indians,  dated  25th  July  last  will  be  approved. 

I  have  my  annual  report  prepared,  which  shall  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
revised  and  copied — I  hope  in  time  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EVANS, 
Governor  C  T,  and  Exofficio  SupL  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

CommisHioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  G, 


DAKOTA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  50i. 

Fort  Sult;v,  Dakota  Tbrritory, 

October  14,  1865. 
Sir  :  Matters  of  a  public  nature  have  so  Cully  occupied  my  time  for  the 
past  two  months  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  time  to  prepare  my  annual 
report  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  office,  and  I  am  not  now 
sufficiently  at  leisure  to  be  able  to  go  so  fully  into  Indian  matters  as  I  would 
like,  or  as  would  seem  to  be  required  of  me,  in  order  that  you  might  be  fully 
advised  of  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  service  in  this  superintend- 
ency  for  the  coming  year;  and  at  this  time  I  feel  compelled  to  rely  more  upon 
the  information  you  will  obtain  from  the  report  which  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Hubbard,  who  has  recently  made  a  very  thor- 
ough, rigid,  and  general  investigation  into  the  management  of  Indian  mat- 
ters in  this  Territory,  than  upon  anything  I  can  at  this  time  communicate. 
The  subject  of  paramount  importance  to  the  government,  on  many  accounts, 
especially  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  Indians  in  regard  to  peace  or  war,  I  regard  as  virtually  settled,  so  far  as 
they  at  least  are  concerned,  on  the  side  of  peace.    That  a  large  majority  of 
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all  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  earnestly  desire  peace  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  sent  out  by 
the  government  for  this  purpose  is  conceded  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Indians  in  this  country;  and  this  view  of  the  case  is  verified  by  every 
Indian  with  whom  I  have  conversed  since  my  arrival  here.  The  only* ques- 
tion now  is,  when  and  where  the  commissioners  and  Indians  can  be  brought 
together.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  i  i  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  are  what  may 
properly  be  termed  wild  Indians — purely  nomadic  in  their  habits — scattered 
over  such  an  immense  area  of  country  as  to  require  months  of  constant 
travel  to  pass  through  it,  even  in  one  direction. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  widely  scattered  position  of 
the  Indians  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  commission  to  meet  more  than  a 
small  majority  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  are  expected  to  treat  this 
fall,  as  I  have  already  advised  you;  and,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
this  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  it  appears  to  me  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  evil.  It  is  nearly  or  quit€  one  thousand  miles  from  where  I 
am  now  writing  to  several  large  tribes  of  Indians,  numbering  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand,  who  are  anxious  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  sent  out  for 
this  purpose,  who  now  have  no  treaty  with  the  government,  or  rather  will 
not  have  after  the  expiration  of  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty.  I  see  no  remedy 
for  this  matter  but  for  the  commission  to  adjourn  with  the  important  work 
but  half  commenced,  to  be  called  together  next  spring,  when  it  can  easily  be 
fully  completed,  or  when  a  new  commission  may  be  sent  out  to  complete  the 
work  so  aupiciously  commenced  by  them,  which  only  needs  time  fully  to  be 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country  and  the  Indians  and  gratification 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  commission.  The  commission  fully  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  early  completing  the  work  upon  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  impossibilities. 

The  report  of  their  proceedings  thus  far,  when  submitted  for  your  inspec- 
tion, will  show  you  that  they  are  pushing  forward  the  work  with  commend- 
able vigor,  and  working  early  and  late  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  On 
the  10th  instant  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  commissioners,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Minnecongas  tribe  of  Indians,  numbering  (as 
stated  by  their  chiefs)  870  lodges,  equal  to  about  2,500  souls.  This  band 
was  represented  in  council  by  eight  of  their  principal  chiefs,  including  One 
Hour,  their  head  chief,  and  twenty-three  of  their  head  soldiers.  They  claimed 
that  they  were  the  representatives  of  ten  other  bands  of  the  Sioux  nation, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Minnecongas  in  this  council  that  all  these  other 
bands  had,  just  prior  to  this  party  leaving  the  hostile  camp,  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  treat  with  the  government  with  a  view  to  peace;  and  they 
also  claimed  that  these  bands  would  willingly  enter  into  a  similar  treaty,  but 
would  not  come  in  until  the  result  of  the  visit  of  the  Minnecongas  was  known 
in  the  hostile  camps.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  if  true,  as  it  will  in- 
clude nearly  all  of  the  Indians  heretofore  hostile,  thus  reducing  their  num- 
bers so  much  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  balance  will  not  only  lay  down 
their  arms,  but  sue  for  peace,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  hostile  Sautees 
or  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi,  who  will  in  that  case  have  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
British  America  or  become  exterminated. 

Regarding  this  matter  of  a  treaty  with  the  Minnecongas  in  this  light — and 
it  is  generally  thought  this  construction  may  properly  be  applied  to  it — it 
may  safely  be  considered  as  settling  our  Indian  difficulties  on  the  side  of 
peace,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  commissioners  and  the  Indians  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  and  entering  into  stipulations  to  end  this  vexed 
question. 
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I  an)  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  nee^of  the  display  of  au 
increased  military  force  .in  this  country  next  spring;  neither  should  the  force 
now  in  the  country,  which  is  very  small,  be  reduced,  at  any  rate  until  peace 
is  fully  re-established  with  all  the  hitherto  hostile  Indians  of  the  countiy. 
The  practice  which  very  generally  prevails  of  making  frequent  changes  of 
commanders  at  the  various  military  posts  in  this  Ten'itory  ought  at  once  to 
be  discontinued,  as  it  frequently  embarrasses  and  complicates  Indian  mat- 
ters. There  is  hardly  an  officer  but  what  has  notions  peculiar  to  himself  in 
the  management  of  Indians,  and  the  frequent  changes  heretofore  made 
at  the  various  military  posts  here  have  not  had  the  effect  to  better  our  con- 
dition. I  can  but  regard  it,  however,  as  a  favorable  omen  in  relation  to  the 
change  of  commanders  which  has  recently  taken  place  at  Fort  Rice — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Patten,  called  by  the  Indians  *•  Big  Heart,"  in  place  of 
Colonel  Dimon,  who  has  by  his  unfortunate  management  seriously  compli- 
cated mattcu's  in  the  vicinity  of  that  post.  When  an  officer  has  been  in  the 
Indian  country  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Indians,  and  when  he  has  established  a  reputation  of  dealing  justly  and 
fairly  by  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  sound  policy  would  retain  such  officer  as 
long  as  possible  at  the  post  where  he  had  established  such  a  reputation. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  can  but  think  it  better  policy  to  station 
regular  troops,  rather  than  volunteers,  in  the  Indiai^ountry. 

In  view  of  the  probable  early  settlement  of  our  Indian  difficulties  in  this 
snperin tendency,  without  knowing,  until  such  matters  are  finally  disposed  of, 
what  will  be  the  state  of  the  Indians  generally,  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  recommend  a  policy  in  reference  to  them.  I  therefore  prefer  to  leave 
this  question  until  such  time  as  the  commissioners  shall  have  clearly  defined 
and  established  the  status  of  the  Indians.  When  this  is  once  dcme,  I  hope 
to  see  such  policy  adopted  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  government,  just  to 
the  Indians,  and  calculated  to  advance  them  in  civilization,  and  cement  and 
strengthen  the  ties  of  fraternal  feeling  between  the  two  races. 

In  submitting  an  estimate  for  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  this  su- 
pcrintendency,  including  the  necessary  expense  of  transporting  the  goods 
and  property  necessary  to  fulfil  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  government 
with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  this  Territory,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I 
can  only  approximate  on  the  matter  of  transportation,  not  having  any  data 
in  my  office  upon  which  to  base  such  estimate. 

For  the  present  year  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  twenty  thousand 
dollars;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  is  sufficient  or  not,  as  the 
bills  have  all  heretofore  been  settled  at  your  office.  If,  however,  this  sum 
has  been  exhausted  the  present  year,  it  will,  I  think,  require  an  increased 
amount  for  the  coming  year,  for  the  reason  that,  doubtless,  several  new  tribes 
will  ere  the  close  of  1866  be  settled  upon  reservations. 

In  relation  to  my  travelling  and  office  expenses,  they  will  doubtless  be  about 
the  same  as  the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  sliglit  increase 
in  my  travelling  expenses.  It  seems  to  me  that,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  country  over  which  I  am  expected  to  travel  in  attending  to  the  duties  of 
this  superintondency,  and  the  fact  that  tliere  are  no  lines  of  public  conveyance 
through  the  Indian  country,  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  horse-team  and 
light  ambulance  for  the  use  of  this  offioo.  I  often  find  great  difficulty  in  se- 
curing a  private  conveyance  to  go  into  the  Indian  country.  I  have  not  here- 
tofore estimated  for  this  expenditure^  preferring  to  submit  to  serious  incon- 
venience rather  than  ask  for  such  purchase  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  the  rebels.     My  estimate,  therefore,  is  as  follows: 
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Incidental  expenses  of  this  superintendency,  transportation  of 

goods,  &c *! $20,  000  00 

Salary  of  one  clerk 1,  000  00 

Salary  of  one  interpreter 400  00 

Stationery,  postage,  &c 100  00 

Purchase  of  one  span  of  horses,  harness  and  ambulance 800  00 

Travelling  expenses 500  00 

Total  22,  800  00 


YANCTON  SIOUX. 

The  commissioners  held  their  first  formal  meeting  in  the  council-room  of 
^je  Yancton  Sioux  Indians  at  this  place;  it  was  thought  best  to  detain  the 
boat  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  commissioners  to  see  and  converse, 
not  only  with  these  upper  Indiatis,  but  also  with  the  Yanctons,  who  were 
found  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  so  far  as  subsistence  was  concerned;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  commission,  I  think,  very  wisely  determined  to  aid 
them  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  out  on  their  fall  hunt.  They  therefore  loaned 
to  the  Yanctons  200  sacks  of  treaty  fiour,  15  boxes  of  hard  bread,  and  about 
one-half  a  ton  of  bacon/iand  presented  them,  as  the  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings of  the  28th  ultimo  will  show,  100  sacks  of  flour. 

This  tribe  are,  indeed,  in  very  straightened  circumstances,  and  I  see  no 
way  by  which  they  are  to  be  got  through  the  coming  winter  without  extend- 
ing to  them  considerable  pecuniary  aid.  There  is  now  no  other  remedy,  as 
the  season  for  raising  crops  was  allowed  to  slip  away  without  any  adequate 
preparation  having  been  made  for  their  subsistence  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  crops,  of  which  fact  you  have  been  fully  advised  heretofore.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  half-breed  fund  proper,  which  was  transmitted  to  me 
some  time  since,  has  been  retained  in  my  hands  for  specific  instructions  from 
your  office,  under  that  article  of  the  treaty  with  them  which  seems  to  place 
this  fund  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  owing  to  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  tribe,  this  fund  could  and  ought  properly  to  be  diverted,  for 
the  present  year  at  least,  and  used  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  tribe,  and 
this  I  found  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  chiefs  as  expressed  to  me  in  council.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject,  the  chiefs  expressed  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Reed,  as  I  am 
informed,  a  desire  permanently  to  stop  a  portion  of  this  fund,  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  for  several  years  been  grossly  misapplied,  and  they  have,  I  be- 
lieve, furnished  the  doctor  with  a  list  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  affected 
by  this  action.     Such  list  has  not  yet  been  furnished  to  the  undersigned. 

The  uniform  good  conduct  of  this  tribe  towards  our  people  has  for  the  past 
year  been  proverbial,  indeed.  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  complaint  that 
has  been  made  against  them.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  can  but  feel  that 
it  is  but  just  and  proper  that  material  aid  should  be  extended  to  them,  in  view 
of  their  pressing  necessities,  to  keep  them  from  suffering,  if  not  from  actual 
starvation. 

This  tribe  have  a  legitimate,  well-founded,  and  just  claim  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  services  of  fifty  of  their  young  men,  who  for  several  months, 
acted  as  scouts  on  our  exposed  frontier  last  year,  furnishing  their  own  horses, 
and  only  getting  subsistence  for  themselves  for  the  time  they  were  in  ser- 
vice. They  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  service,  and  actually  afforded  our 
frontier  more  efficient  and  ample  protection  than  has  been  obtained  from  the 
regularly  enlisted  soldiers,  who  have  at  various  times  been  stationed  upon 
our  frontier.  They  pressed  tliis  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  commission, 
who,  after  being  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  unanimously  agreed 
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that  they  should  be  remunerated  for  their  services,  by  being  paid  for  their 
time.  I  trust  this  matter  may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the  proper 
officers  of  the  War  Department  as  to  secure  the  prompt  liquidation  of  thia 
claim. 

No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  pay  over  to  this  tribe  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  on  the  3d  of  March  last  for  indemnity 
for  spoliations  committed  by  the  soldiers  upon  them  two  years  ago.  This 
matter  ought  promptly  to  be  arranged,  in  order  that  it  may  become  at  once 
available  to  them  the  coming  winter.  The  amount,  I  understand,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  their  present  agent.  I  am  without  any  positive  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  but  have  been  led  to  infer  that  this  matter  has  been  from  time 
to  time. suspended  for  positive  and  accurate  information  in  relation  to  their 
losses  at  that  time. 

I  believe  it  is  not  denied  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  expedition  that 
year  that  depredations  were  committed  by  a  portion  of  his  command,  and 
that  considerable  damage  was  done  by  them  to  these  Indians.  I  think  at  least 
six  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  carry  this  tribe  through  the  winter, 
in  addition  to  all  the  aid  they  are  able  to  obtain  through  a  division  of  the 
half-breed  fund  and  their  indemnity  for  damages,  and  this  sum  I  regard  as 
only  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  actual  suffering. 

SIOUX  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  visited  this  agency  on  the  30th  ultimo  and  1st  and  2d  instant.  On  the 
2d  instant  a  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the  goods  sent  out  for  this  tribe 
was  made  to  these  Indians  by  their  agent  in  my  presence.  The  goods  dis- 
tributed have  been  very  wisely  kept  by  their  agent  to  this  time,  with  a  view 
of  clothing  them  as  comfortably  as  possible  for  the  winter — a  plan  which,  I 
think,  would  be  well  for  all  agents  to  adopt,  as  it  is  no  hardship  for  the  In- 
dians to  do  without  a  blanket  through  the  summer  months. 

I  found  this  tribe  more  contented  and  in  better  condition  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. Their  crop  of  corn,  though  not  large,  has  done  them  much  good  in 
the  way  of  adding  to  their  subsistence,  and  has  also  greatly  encouraged 
them  to  renewed  effints  in  this  direction  in  the  future,  and  will  in  this  be  of 
vast  benefit  to  them. 

I  found  them,  as  a  general  thing,  living  in  most  miserable  bark  teepes,  or 
shanties,  totally  unprepared  and  unfitted  for  winter,  and  urged  strongly  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  their  promptly  exerting  themselves,  while  yet  the 
weather  was  mild,  to  prepare  better  places  for  their  families  for  the  winter; 
and  I  am  informed  that  my  efibrts  in  this  direction  have  been  attended  with 
decidedly  good  results,  as  several  have  built  quite  comfortable  houses  since 
I  left  there. 

I  feel  confident  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  extend  to  them  some  pe- 
cuniary aid,  by  way  of  encouraging  them  to  renewed  and  increased  efforts 
in  this  direction;  and  to  this  end  I  directed  their  agent  to  furnish  them,  when- 
ever he  could,  the  use  of  teams  and  wagons  to  get  their  building  material 
•together.  I  think,  however,  that  a  small  sum  of  money  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose would  aid  vastly'  in  early  securing  the  erection  of  more  comfortable 
abodes  for  them.  I  believe  one  thousand  dollars  devoted  to  this  purpose 
would  be  of  as  much  if  not  more  service  than  if  expended  for  their  subsist- 
ence, provided  it  was  judiciously  used.  Their  present  abodes  are  the  poorest 
excuses  for  houses  I  ever  saw,  as  a  general  thing. 

Some  additional  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  way  of  fencing.  I 
think  about  one  mile  of  fence  would  enable  the  agent  to  enclose  much  better 
ground  for  crops  than  that  now  under  cultivation.*  A  small  sum  ought  prop- 
erly to  be  used  for  preparing  and  breaking  such  additional  ground  as  ought 
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to  be  cultivated,  which  is  likely  to  secure  the  best  results  or  return  for  the 
labor  and  seed.  Agent  Stone  will  make  an  estimate,  at  my  request,  of  the 
whole  cost  of  these  necessary  improvements,  and  if  found  practicable,  I  hope 
he  may  be  permitted  to  make  them  in  time  to  be  used  the  coming  year. 

The  chiefs  and  headmen,  in  council,  expressed  very  general  satisfaction 
with  the  present  agent  and  his  management.  I  found  the  mission  school, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Williamson,  (who  was,  much  to  my  regret,  absent,)  im 
a  flourishing  condition.  These  Indians  generally  take  a  deep  interest  in  church 
matters,  very  generally  attend  divine  service,  and  participate  in  religious 
exercises.  They  manifest  great  anxiety  to  better  their  social  condition^  and 
are,  I  think,  making  rapid  progress  generally  in  civilization.  In  this  respect 
they  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  Indians  in  this  superintendency. 

Their  crops  this  year  were  better  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect,  taking 
into  consideration  the  hitherto  neglected  condition  of  the  ground  under  cul- 
tivation, and  the  fact  of  total  failure  for  the  prior  two  seasons.  I  made  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  found 
them  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  showing  evidently  that  they  had  been 
well  cared  for;  they  were,  however,  constructed  hurriedly,  out  of  green  ma- 
terial, and  those  used  for  residences  and  offices  now  need,  in  order  to  make 
them  comfortable,  lathing  and  plastering;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend that  their  agent  may  be  permitted  to  make  this  improvement.  The 
labor  (most  of  it)  may  be  performed  by  the  regular  emploj'ds  of  the  agency, 
80  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement  need  not  very  seriously  affect  the  fund 
applicable  to  this  agency  the  present  year. 

rONCAS. 

The  contented  condition  of  this  tribe  since  their  new  supplemental  treaty 
with  the  government,  (made  last  March,)  compared  with  their  former  de- 
pression of  spirits,  owing  to  successive  failures  of  crops  and  from  other 
causes,  is  remarked  by  every  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  them  for 
the  past  few  years.  They  have  this  year  raised  a  fine  crop  of  corn  and 
vegetables,  and  when  I  was  at  the  Yancton  agency,  on  the  28th  ultimo,  these 
Indians  (the  Poncas)  were  generously  supplying  their  neighbors  (the  Yanc- 
tons)  with  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  per  day,  out  of  their 
abundance.  Under  their  present  management,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  agency  will  in  a  very  short  time  become  self-supporting.  The 
Indians  themselves  have  manifested  much  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  should  the  new  supplemental  treaty  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  they 
be  permitted  to  make  certain  changes  and  improvements  recommended  by 
their  agent,  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Reed,  who  has  made  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  proposed  changes,  and  cordially  (as  I  am  informed  by  him)  ap- 
proves of  the  proposed  changes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
tribe  will  rapidly  advance  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  supplemental  treaty  alluded  to  above  should  by  all  means  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate  at  an  early  day,  as  by  its  provisions  this  tribe  are  only  in- 
demnified or  remunerated  for  losses  and  depredations  committed  upon  them 
by  United  States  soldiers  and  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  as  appears  by 
papers  on  file  in  your  office.  Reverend  H.  W.  Reed  strongly  recommends 
the  proposed  removal  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  in  this  I  most  heartily 
concur. 

This  tribe  have  been  the  firm,  reliable,  and  steadfast  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  all  our  Indian  troubles,  notwithstanding  the  strong  provo- 
cation they  have  had  to  be  otherwise.  Their  prospects  for  the  future  are 
flattering  in  the  extreme,  and  I  trust  every  inducement  may  be  held  out  to 
them  by  way  of  encouraging  them  in  well-doing. 

They  are  well  satisfied  with  their  new  agent  and  his  general  management, 
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and  it  is  hoped  that  his  views  may  be  consulted,  and  adopted  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, by  the  government. 

UPPER  MISSOURI  INDIANS. 

In  view  of  the  change  of  policy  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  government 
in  reference  to  these  Indians,  I  have  thought  best,  at  this  time,  not  to  fore- 
stall the  action  or  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  now  here  to  treat 
with  them.  I  beg  learve,  however,  to  present  for  your  information  an  esti- 
mate of  fheir  probable  numbers,  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  commission 
now  in  session  at  this  place,  leaving  all  other  questions,  for  the  time  being, 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  eflForts  of  the  government,  through  its  commis- 
sioners now  on  the  ground,  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  them. 

Their  numbers  are  believed  to  be  about  as  follows,  viz  :  (all  of  whom,  or 
nearly  so,  arc  now  in  this  Territory.) 

Cheyennes,  TOO  lodges 4,200 

Arapahoes,  200  lodges 1,200 

Upper  Bruits,  300  lodges,  probably  over 1,800 

Lower  Bruits,  200  lodges 1,200 

Ogullulus,  and  Bite-in-twos,  believed  to  be  600  lodges 3,600 

Uncpapas,  400  lodges 2,400 

Eat-any-thing,  100  lodges 600 

Sans-arces,  200  lodges,  probably  over 1,200 

Blackfeet  Sioux,  200  lodges,  probably  less 1,200 

Yanctomiais,  probably  between  TOO  and  800  lodges   4,200 

Two-kettles,  about  130  lodges  780 

Minneconjas,  3t0  lodges 2,220 

Arickarees,  Muudans,  Gros- Ventres,  and  Assiuaboines,  1,500  lodges, 

estimate 9,000 

Total  33,600 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  under  rather  than  over  their  actual  numbers. 
General  H.  H.  Sibley,  a  member  of  the  commission  now  here,  who  is,  doubt- 
less, better  informed  on  this  subject  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  north- 
west, is  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  number  fully  30,000  souls. 

With  this  hastily-drawn  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Indian  matters  in  this  su- 
perin tendency,  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  some  sei'vice  to  your  department 
and  the  government  in  shaping  its  Indian  policy  for  the  coming  year, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Governor  and  Exofficio  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  61. 


Dakota  Territory,  Executive  Office, 

Yancton,  September  12,  1865. 
Sir:. In  forwarding  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  su- 
periutendency  for  the  month  of  August  last,  I  have  but  few  suggestions  to 
make  in  addition  to  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  local 
agents,  and  those  refer  almost  wholly  to  the  condition  of  the  Yancton  Sioux 
Indians,  and  their  prospects  for  the  coming  winter,  which,  I  regret  to  state, 
are  wd  as  flattering  as  I  could  wish  to  see. 
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PONCAS. 

You  will  observe,  from  the  report  of  Agent  Potter,  that  this  tribe  are  not 
only  comfortably  situated  for  the  present,  but  that  they  doubtless  have 
raised  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  feed  them  comfortably  through  the  win- 
ter. This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Hubbard,  who  has  recently  visited 
tliat  agency,  and  confirms  the  views  entertained  by  Agent  Potter  in  relation 
to  the  crops  and  condition  of  this  tribe. 

YANCTON  SIOUX. 

From  Agent  Conger  I  have  as  yet  received  no  report  for  last  month.  In- 
deed, this  could  hardly  be  expected,  as  he  reached  this  place  last  evening  on 
his  return  from  the  east. 

From  Hon,  A.  W.  Hubbard,  however,  who  has  been  spending  some  days  at 
that  agency,  I  learn  that  their  prospects  for  the  coming  winter  are  poor  in- 
deed. Their  crops  are  very  nearly  a  total  failure,  for  reasons  heretofore 
stated  in  special  roport  of  Agent  Conger,  and  in  my  report  for  July  last. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  pressing  and  imperative  necessity  for  ex- 
tending to  this  tribe  considerable  special  aid  to  carry  them  through  the 
coming  winter,  even  though  a/Z  the  able-bodied  ones  resort  to  the  chase  for  a 
subsistence.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  number  of  souls  com- 
prising this  agency,  (about  2,300  persons,)  a  large  number  who  arc  unable, 
either  from  age,  youth,  or  sickness,  to  procure  their  own  subsistence  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  and  when,  as  is  now  the  case,  all  are 
short  of  food,  such  persons  must  be  expected  to  and  will  suffer  severely  if 
not  specially  provided  for.  There  ure  also  connected  with  this  tribe  a  large 
number  of  orphan  children,  (wards  of  the  tribe,)  many  of  whom  are  the  off- 
spring of  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  at  various  times  been  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tribe.  Having  been  ordered  to  other  fields,  they,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  returned  their  temporary  wives  (squaws)  and  these  chil- 
dren to  the  tribe,  to  be  provided  and  cared  for  by  the  nation.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  but  a  simple  act  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  cause  a  sufiicient  amount  of  pay  to  be  stopped,  of  all  such  officers, 
to  afford  subsistence  to  the  parties  deserted  in  such  cases. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  required 
for  the  subsistence  of  these  persons  the  coming  winter,  and  shall  not'  be 
until  I  can  find  time  to  visit  that  agency  and  inquire  into  each  case,  and  as- 
certain the  number  that  must  necessarily  be  fed,  and  the  amount  of  aid  to  be 
extended  to  each.  I  notice,  on  reference  to  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  with 
this  tribe,  first  proviso,  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  half-breeds  of  the 
tribe  may  be  raised,  or,  I  judge,  suspended  by  the  action  of  the  tribe,  (chiefs,) 
subject  to  the  ^proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Should  you,  on 
examination  of  this  article,  entertain  the  same  view,  I  do  not  see  why  a  por- 
tion of  this  fund  might  not  properly  be  diverted,  for  this  year  at  least,  to 
aid  the  tribe  in  this  emergency.  I  believe  this  might  properly  be  done,  and 
the  interests  of  the  government  and  Indians  subserved  thereby.  And  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  I  believe  Judge  Hubbard  and  Reverend  H.  W.  Reed  will 
fully  concur.  Indeed,  I  think  Judge  Hubbard  will  recommend  some  change,  in 
certain  cases,  of  the  manner  of  disposing  of  a  portion  of  this  fund. 

I  propose  to  hold  this  fund  until  further  advices  reach  me  on  the  subject 
from  your  office,  feeling  that  I  would  not  be  justified  in  paying  the  money 
over,  in  view  of  the  suflering  likely  to  prevail  in  this  tribe  the  coming  win- 
ter. The  orphan  fund  should  be  husbanded,  for  the  present,  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  expended  in  making  preparation  for  their  maintenance  the  com- 
ing winter.    I  feel  confident  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  half-breed 
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fund  does  uo  good  to  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  paid,  and  only  enables  such 
parties  to  live  in  idleness  and  drunkenness  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  A 
large  portion  of  it  is  unquestionably  misapplied,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  article  of  the  treaty,  or  the  intention  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
iu  making  the  allotment. 

SIOUX  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Agent  Stone  reports  the  crops  of  this  tribe  as  so  far  matured  as  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  damage  by  frost,  and  that  they  will  have  considerable  com 
after  allowing  the  Indians  to  use  what  green  corn  they  needed  while  ma- 
turing. It  appears,  however,  from  Agent  Stone^s  report,  that  they  will  have 
no  potatoes,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers,  bugs,  &c. 

The  appropriation  for  the  subsistence  of  these  Indians  I  think  ample  to 
feed  them,  if  properly  husbanded.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  will  require  that 
it  should  all  be  exhausted,  unless  we  have  a  very  severe  winter,  and  consid- 
erable numbers  should  be  added  to  the  tribe  by  the  return  of  fugitives 
formerly  members  of  the  tribe. 

SIOUX  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI. 

Of  the  condition  of  these  Indians  I  have  no  information  in  addition  to  what 
was  communicated  in  my  report  for  July.  A  considerable  portion  of  them 
are  still  regarded  and  treated  by  the  military  authorities  as  hostile  to  the 
government.  I  understand,  however,  and  believe,  that  they  desire  to  make 
peace  and  resume  friendly  relations  to  the  government. 

UPPER  MISSOURI   AGENCY. 

I  have  no  information  from  the  various  tribes  composing  this  agency  ex- 
cept what  is  found  in  the  report  of  their  agent,  this  day  transmitted  to  your 
office,  together  with  the  reasons  why  Agent  Wilkinson  does  not  take  up  his 
abode  at  that  agency. 

I  shall  not  have  time  to  prepare  my  annual  report  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  uppet  Indians,  not  having  had  time  to 
▼isit  the  various  agencies  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  commission  goes  up  on  a  boat,  I  hope  to  find  time  to  prepare  it  on 
the  way  up,  in  order  that  it  may  be  transmitted  in  time  to  reach  your  office  in 
time  to  take  its  proper  place  in  your  annual  report  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  case,  however,  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  so,  I  will  en- 
deavor, so  far  as  possible,  to  supply  its  place  by  special  reports,  which  may 
be  from  time  to  time  forwarded,  as  opportunity  offers. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS,  ' 
Governor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  A  fairs, 
Hon.  R.  B,  Van  Valkenburoh, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  A  fairs,  Washington ,  D.  C 


No.  62. 


Washington,  March  11,  1865. 

Sir  :  Congress,  just  before  it  adjourned,  made  an  appropriation  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  hostile 
Sioux  nation  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  importance  of  making  an  early 
effort  to  secure  this  very  desirable  object,  especially  when  calling  to  mind 
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the  efforts  which  are  to  be  made  the  present  season  to  open  a  wagon  road 
through  the  Sioux  country  to  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  the  liberal  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  last  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  open  the  two  lines  of  road  across  Dakota  the  present  season, 
peace  must  either  be  consummated  with  the  hostile  Sioux,  or  else  the  War 
Department  will  have  to  detail  a  large  number  of  troops  to  accompany  the 
working  parties  on  both  lines  ;  hence  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  an 
early  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  Congress 
made  the  appropriation. 

There  are  other  and.  more  important  considerations  to  be  urged  why  a 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  early  made  with  these  hostile  tribes,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  enormous  expense  attending  a 
military  expedition  against  them. 

I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I  believe  the  object  can  be  accomplished  by  send- 
ing some  friendly  Yanctons  among  these  hostile  bands,  and  inviting  them 
to  come  in  at  some  place  designated  and  state  their  grievances  to  the  gov- 
ernment agents. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  can  be  further  pro- 
moted by  enlisting  the  active  co-operation  of  such  persons  as  are  well  known 
to  these  Indians,  who  have  established  a  reputation  among  them  of  being* 
their  friends,  by  friendly  acts  since  the  war  has  been  in  progress.  Such  men 
can  easily  be  found  in  our  Territory. 

Should  you,  upon  reflection,  regard  this  matter  of  paramount  importance, 
I  trust  you  will,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  prepare  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  my  guidance,  and  have  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
placed  to  my  credit  in  New  York,  to  be  expended  in  effecting  the  desired 
object ;  and  thus  by  early  action  save,  if  possible,  the  enormous  expense  of 
another  military  expedition,  which  costs  millions  of  dollars. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Governor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 

I  fully  agree  with  Governor  Edmunds  in  the  plan  suggested,  and  ask  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aff'airs  to  it. 

W,  A.  BURLEIGH,  Delegate,  ^c. 


No.  53. 


DfiPARTtfBNT   OF  THE   INTERIOR,  « 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  April  6,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  11th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  action  to  be  taken  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  intention  of  Congress  "  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with 
the  hostile  Sioux  and » other  hostile  tribes  allied  with  them,"  and  for  which 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated. 

In  order  that  early  steps  may  be  taken  in  this  matter.  Agent  Burleigh  has 
been  authorized  to  purchase  in  St.  Louis  flour  and  bread  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000,  and  the  purchase  of  goods  in  New  York  to  the  amount  of  $8,250 
has  also  been  directed  to  be  made,  the  whole  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  your  care  at  Yancton.  Jhcse  goods  are  to  be  used  as  presents  to 
the  Indians  in  your  discretion,  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  which,  it 
is  hoped,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  about  at  an  early  day.    The  balance  of 
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the  appropriation,  $8,750/ will  be  placed  at  your  disposal,  to  be  used  in  de- 
fraying the  necessary  expenses  of  hiaking  the  treaty ;  and  for  this  expendi- 
ture you  will  be  held  accountable. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  law  contemplates  negotiations  were  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a 
series  of  years  has  been  made,  in  the  distribution  of  which  they  shared.  The 
last  instalment  of  the  annuity  is  now  appropriated,  applicable  to  the  next 
fiscal  year,'  so  that  it  is  probable  that,  in  stipulating  terras  of  peace,  provi- 
sion for  distribution  of  gOods,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  to  the  Indians 
will  have  to  be  made,  which  will  incur  obligations  on  the  part  of  government 
in  advance,  for  which  no  appropriation  of  money  is  yet  made.  This  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  the  progress  of  the  proposed  negotiations. 

In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Territory  and  remove  the  Indians  from 
contact  with  the  whites,  a  primary  object  in  view  will  necessarily  be  to 
stipulate  for  their  relinquishing  forever  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy the  country  where  such  contact  would  be  inevitable,  and  to  remove  to 
and  occupy  Exclusively  such  other  tract,. remote  from  the  lines  of  travel  and 
settlement,  as  may  be  fixed  upon,  within  which  may  be  consummated  what- 
ever stipulations  the  government  may  make  in  their  behalf,  ^id  within 
which  white  settlements,  except  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  prevented. 

The  valley  of  the  Platte  river,  and  all  the  country  south,  must  be  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  Indians  with  whom  you  treat. 

The  provision  for  the  treaty  is  made  by  Congress,  and  the  instructions  for 
carrying  that  provision  into  effect  are  based,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
practicable  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  controlling  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  hostile  bands  to  a  council  having  a  permanent  peace  in  view ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  your  plan  of  bringing  this  about,  by  sending  to  confer 
with  them  parties  who  have  their  conildencc,  may  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. A 

Whenever  this  is  done,  and  the  way  Thus  open  for  negotiations,  you  will 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  your  discretion  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  treaty.  Instructions  beyond  what  are  herein  presented  must  be 
very  genoral  ;  but  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  did  I  not  remind  you  that,  while 
the  necessity  of  peace  with  these  Indians  to  the  safety  of  settlers  upon  the 
border,  and  the  security  of  travel  across  the  proposed  new  routes,  demand 
great  exertions  upon  the  part  of  the  government,  yet  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  no  less  demands  that  the  expected  advantages  of  peace  be 
not  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  ;  and  in  any  stipulations  for  payments  to 
the  Indians,  in  recompense  for  yielding  their  right  of  occupancy  of  the  coun- 
try, care  should  be  taken  that,  so  far  as  possible,  those  payments  shall  be 
made  in  agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  other  articles  for  their  benefit. 

Measures  will  be  taken  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  northwestern  department  with  you  in  carrying  into  effect  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  co-operation  will  be  cordial, 
and  that  the*coming  summer  will  not  be  far  advanced  before  a  si^iatantial 
peace  upon  the  border  may  be  announced  as  the  result  of  your  manljement 
of  the  important  trusts  committed  to  your  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Oammissioner. 

Hon.  N.  Edmunds, 

Oovernor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs,  Yancton,  D.  T. 


25  I 
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.  the  efforts  which  are  to  be  made  the  present  season  to  open  a  wagon  road 
through  the  Sioux  country  to  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  the  liberal  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  last  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  open  the  two  lines  of  road  across  Dakota  the  present  season, 
peace  must  either  be  consummated  witti  the  hostile  Sioux,  or  else  the  War 
Department  will  have  to  detail  a  large  number  of  troops  to  accompany  the 
working  parties  on  both  lines  ;  hence  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  an 
early  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  Congress 
made  the  appropriation. 

There  are  other  and.  more  important  considerations  to  be  urged  why  a 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  early  made  with  these  hostile  tribes,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  enormous  expense  attending  a 
military  expedition  against  them. 

I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I  believe  the  object  can  be  accomplished  by  send- 
ing some  friendly  Yanctons  among  these  hostile  bands,  and  inviting  them 
to  come  in  at  some  place  designated  and  state  their  grievances  to  the  gov- 
ernment agents. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  can  be  further  pro- 
moted by  enlisting  the  active  co-operation  of  such  persons  as  are  well  known 
to  these  Indians,  who  have  established  a  reputation  among  them  of  being' 
their  friends,  by  friendly  acts  since  the  war  has  been  in  progress.  Such  men 
can  easily  be  found  in  our  Territory. 

Should  you,  upon  reflection,  regard  this  matter  of  paramount  importance, 
I  trust  you  will,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  prepare  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  my  guidance,  and  have  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
placed  to  my  credit  in  New  York,  to  be  expended  in  effecting  the  desired 
object ;  and  thus  by  early  action  save,  if  possible,  the  enormous  expense  of 
another  military  expedition,  which  costs  millions  of  dollars. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Governor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  VVm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washinglon,  D.  C. 

I  fully  agree  with  Governor  Edmunds  in  the  plan  suggested,  and  ask  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  it. 

W.  A.  BURLEIGH,  Delegate,  ^c. 


No.  53. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  « 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  April  6,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  11th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  action  to  be  taken  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  intention  of  Congress  "  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with 
the  hostile  Sioux  and» other  hostile  tribes  allied  with  them,"  and  for  which 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated. 

In  order  that  early  steps  may  be  taken  in  this  matter,  Agent  Burleigh  has 
been  authorized  to  purchase  in  St.  Louis  flour  and  bread  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000,  and  the  purchase  of  goods  in  New  York  to  the  amount  of  $8,250 
has  also  been  directed  to  be  made,  the  whole  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  your  caro  at  Yancton.  These  goods  are  to  be  used  as  presents  to 
the  Indians  in  your  discretion,  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  which,  it 
is  hoped,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  about  at  an  early  day.    The  balance  of 
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the  appropriation,  $8,750/ will  be  placed  at  your  disposal,  to  be  used  in  de- 
fraying the  necessary  expenses  of  hiaking  the  treaty ;  and  for  this  expendi- 
ture you  will  be  held  accountable. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  law  contemplates  negotiations  were  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a 
series  of  years  has  been  made,  in  the  distribution  of  which  they  shared.  The 
last  instalment  of  the  annuity  is  now  appropriated,  applicable  to  the  next 
fiscal  year,'  so  that  it  is  probable  that,  in  stipulating  terras  of  peace,  provi- 
sion for  distribution  of  gOods,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  to  the  Indians 
will  have  to  be  made,  which  will  incur  obligations  on  the  part  of  government 
in  advance,  for  which  no  appropriation  of  money  is  yet  made.  This  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  the  progress  of  the  proposed  negotiations. 

In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Territory  and  remove  the  Indians  from 
contact  with  the  whites,  a  primary  object  in  view  will  necessarily  be  to 
stipulate  for  their  relinquishing  forever  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy the  country  where  such  contact  would  be  inevitable,  and  to  remove  to 
and  occupy  Exclusively  such  other  tract,  remote  from  the  lines  of  travel  and 
settlement,  as  may  be  fixed  upon,  within  which  may  be  consummated  what- 
ever stipulations  the  government  may  make  in  their  behalf,  |^id  within 
which  white  settlements,  except  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  prevented. 

The  valley  of  the  Platte  river,  and  all  the  country  south,  must  be  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  Indians  with  whom  you  treat. 

The  provision  for  the  treaty  is  made  by  Congress,  and  the  instructions  for 
carrying  that  provision  into  eifect  are  based,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
practicable  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  controlling  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  hostile  bands  to  a  council  having  a  permanent  peace  in  view  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  your  plan  of  bringing  this  about,  by  sending  to  confer 
with  them  parties  who  have  their  confidence,  may  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. A 

Whenever  this  is  done,  and  the  way  Thus  open  for  negotiations,  you  will 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  your  discretion  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  treaty.  Instructions  beyond  what  are  herein  presented  must  be 
very  genfMul  ;  but  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  did  I  not  remind  you  that,  while 
the  necorf«ity  of  peace  with  these  Indians  to  the  safety  of  settlers  upon  the 
border,  and  the  security  of  travel  across  the  proposed  new  routes,  demand 
great  exertions  upon  the  part  of  the  government,  yet  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  no  less  demands  that  the  expected  advantages  of  peace  be 
not  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  ;  and'  in  any  stipulations  for  payments  to 
the  Indians,  in  recompense  for  yielding  their  right  of  occupancy  of  the  coun- 
try, care  should  be  taken  that,  so  far  as  possible,  those  payments  shall  be 
made  in  agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  other  articles  for  their  benefit. 

Measures  will  be  taken  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  northwestern  department  with  you  in  carrying  into  efiect  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  co-operation  will  be  cordial, 
and  that  the*coming  summer  will  not  be  far  advanced  before  a  si^Atantial 
peace  upon  the  border  may  be  announced  as  the  result  of  your  manl^ement 
of  the  important  trusts  committed  to  your  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Oommis^oner, 

Hon.  N.  Edmunds, 

Governor  and  Ex-officio  Sup't  Indian  Affairs,  Yancton,  Z>.  T. 


25  1 
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No.  54. 

Dakota  Terwtory,  Exkcutive  Office, 

Yancton,  May  15,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  6th  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  the  hostile  Indians  of  this 
Territory,  and  containing  some  general  instructions  in  relation  thereto. 

Since  returning  to  the  Territory  I  have  sought  every  possible  opportunity 
of  acquiring  information  in  relation  to  their  wishes,  locality,  numbers,  and 
snch  other  matters  in  regard  to  them  as  would  be  likely  to  be  beneficial  or 
useful  in  treating  with  them. 

From  all  I  can  learn,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  a  very  large  majority 
earnestly  desire  peace,  and  are  ready  to  treat  to  that  end,  and  this  will  in- 
clude a  large  portion  of  the  leading  or  influential  headmen  and  chiefs.  I 
anticipate  little  or  no  opposition  except  from  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  win  a  high  position  in  their  tribes  or  bands  as  warriors,  an^  alien  half- 
breeds. 

In  relation  to  their  locality,  I  find  that  they  are  largely  separated  from 
each  other, mnd  that  it  will  consume  much  time  to  get  them  together.  I 
shall,  however,  make  every  efibrt  in  my  power  to  induce  them  to  congregate 
at  onejUace,  feeling  that  in  this  the  object  and  aim  of  the  government  will 
be  vastly  subserved,  as  there  must  and  will  be  less  jealousy  among  the 
various  bands  in  case  I  am  able  to  make  the  distribution  of  the  whole  of  the 
goods  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

In  relation  to  their  numbers,  I  find  great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  esti- 
mates of  various  parties,  all  claiming  to  know,  and  stating  the  number  of 
lodgeSi  run  from  thirteen  to  twenty  thousand.  I  have  taken  the  estimate  of 
four  persons,  (all  well  acquiiinted  with  these  Indians,)  and  averaged  them, 
and  the  result  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

^  Persons. 

Two-Kettle  Sioux,  450  lodges 2,700 

Minneconjas,  560  lodges v 3,360 

Yanktonnais,  580  lodges \ 3,480 

Dncpapa  and  Blackfeet  Sioux,  600  lodgers 3,600 

Sioux  of  the  Mississippi 1,800 

Total 14.910 


The  above  I  fully  believe  rather  under  than  over  their  actual  numbers. 

It  is  stated,  and  I  think  very  generally  believed,  that  one  cause  of  the 
trouble  with  these  Indians  has  grown  out  of  the  small  amount  of  annuities, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  distributed,  which  has  been  mainly 
from  private  trading  posts,  and  not  unfrequeutly  by  the  trader  himself  in- 
stead of  their  agent. 

The  Ii^iaris  fully  believe  that  their  goods  have  frequently  found  their 
way  to  ^^  trader's  shelves,  and  have  been  from  there  sold  to  them  for 
their  robes.  They  say  that  in  many  cases  they  have  purchased  from  the 
trader  the  very  same  goods,  with  precisely  the  same  marks  on  them,  tiiat 
have  been  distributed  to  them  from  these  very  posts.  If  this  is  true — and  I 
can  but  think  there  is  some  ground  upon  which  they  base  their  opinion — the 
manner  of  making  the  distribution  should  be  changed  at  once.  Agents 
should  be  required  to  distribute  the  goods  in  person  at  all  times,  and  the 
distribution  should  not  be  made  at  a  private  trading  post. 

it  appears  to  mo  that  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  place  the  agents  at  posts 
in  the  Indian  country  prepared  expressly  for  them,  furnish  them  with  proper 
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protection,  and  then  require  them  to  take  np  their  residence  at  such  post, 
and  in  cases  where  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so,  vacate  their  positions, 
and  appoint  such  persons  as  will  comply  with  this  rule,  and  at  such  place 
or  post  all  distributions  should  be  made  by  such  agent  to  the  Indians. 

I  am  also  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  fimount  of  annuities  should  be  so 
increased  as  in  some  measure  to  satisfy  the  Indians,  and  cause  them  to  see 
and  feel  that  they  are  getting  something  worth  coming  in  for.  I  take  this 
view  of  the  subject,  believing  it  to  be  true  economy  in  the  government. 

I  believe  it  is  ajdmitted  that  the  last  three  campaigns  against  these  In- 
dians have  cost  not  much  less  than  forty  milliocs  of  dollars.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  could  we  have  had  peace  by  paying  them  this  sum  in  annual 
instalments  for  a  series  of  years,  (and  I  think  we  might,)  it  would  have  been 
far  better,  not  only  for  the  government,  but  also  for  the  Indians  themselves, 
than  to  have  expended  it  in  the  manner  which  has  been  done  ;  though  in 
taking  this  view,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  urge  upon  the  government  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  large  annuities.  I  think,  however,  their  annuities  should  be 
increased,  and  believe  it  would  be  true  economy  to  do  so,  provided  the  In- 
dians maintained  friendly  relations  in  future  with  the  government.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  properly  distributed  to  them,  would,  I  think, 
give  them  about  three  dollars  per  head  ;  and  if  this  sum  was  given  to  them 
in  such  articles  as  they  need — in  agricultural  implements,  stock,  &c.,  (I 
would  pay  them  no  money) — I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  further  difficulties 
with  these  tribes,  provided  proper  restrictions  are  thrown  around  them,  and 
all  contraband  articles,  particularly  whiskey,  is  kept  out  of  the  country,  and 
such  measures  taken  as  ttnll  keep  the  haJf  breeds  of  BrUish  America  from  vml- 
ing  them,  creating  disturbances  and  dissatisfaction,  which  they  invariably 
do  on  the  recurrence  of  these  annual  visits. 

Is  there  no  way  to  hold  the  Canadian  government  responsible  for  the 
depredations  committed  by  these  lawless  half-breeds  ?  If  there  is,  steps 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  prevent  their  coming  into  our  country.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  several  hundred  of  these  Canadian  half-breeds  are 
now  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  this  Territory,  selling  our  Indian^  guns, 
powder,  shot,  whiskey,  and  other  contraband  articles,  by  this  means  putting 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  prolong  the  war.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Indians  that  these  half-breeds  advise  and  counsel  them  to  I'ontinue  the  war 
against  tiie  whites. 

A  large  quantity  of  alcohol -is  brought  to  the  Missouri  river  by  thenc 
aliens,  and  is  there  made  into  whiskey,  by  reducing  with  water,  and  sold  to 
our  Indians.  The  influence  of  these  foreign  half-breeds  is  now  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  peace.     Of  this  fact  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  all  the  Indians  located  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of 
tlie  Missouri  river.  The  country  is  suflSciently  extensive  for  them,  and 
might  very  properly  be  set  apart  for  their  permanent  homes.  Tl^ey  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  required  to. surrender  to  their  agent,  or  the  military 
authorities,  all  persons  charged  with  crimes  committed  against  the  whites, 
and  in  case  they  refuse  to  do  so,  other  members  of  the  tribe  or  band  should 
be  at  once  seized  and  held  as  hostages  to  compel  a  compliance  on  their  part, 
and  should  be  punished  in  case  the  guilty  are  not  surrendered  in  a  reason- 
able time.  This  kind  of  policy  the  Indians  can  appreciate  and  understand, 
and  it  will  restrain  all  turbulent  ones,  1  think,  in  the  bands.  I  believe  1 
appreciate  the  important  bearings  of  the  contemplated  treaty  as  regards 
the  future  of  this  section  of  country.  I  would,  however,  much  prefer  to 
divide  the  responsibility  than  to  assume  the  whole  of  it  myself.  I  under- 
take this  matter  greatly  distrusting  my  ability  to  give  satisfaction,  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  see  such  a  line  of  policy  adopted  as  will  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial,  and  result  in  permanent  good  to  the  country  and  the  Indians, 
and  make  them  in  fifture  the  firm  friends  of  the  whites.  ' 
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The  Indians  have  already  heard,  through  messengers  sent  to  the  varioi^s 
camps,  of  the  pacific  designs  of  the  government,  and  arc  now  assembling  at 
various  points  along  the  Missouri  river,  hoping  at  an  early  day  to  meet  the 
government  agents  and  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  the  whitest 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  tlie  success  of  the  undertaking,  only  believ- 
ing it  to  be  necessary  to  mect\heni  in  fairness  and  good  faith,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  change  of  policy  as  will  satisfy  them  in  the  future  that 
they  will  receive  from  their  agents  the  goods  and  property  furnished  by  the 
government  for  them. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS , 
Governor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs, 
Hon.  William  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington,  D,  G. 


No.  65. 


Eeadqcarters  Mimtary  Division  of  the  Missouri. 

St,  Louis,  Missouri,  June  14,  1865. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  copies  of  the 
following  communications  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs,  with  indorsement 
thereon  of  June  10th  : 

1.  Letter  dated  May  6,  1865,  from  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  Indian  agent,  to 
W.  P.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

2.  Letter  dated  May  9,  from  Hon.  Newton  Edmunds,  govern»>r  of 
Dakota  Territory  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  that  Ter- 
ritory, to  W.  P.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

3.  Letter  dated  May  10,  from  same  to  same. 

4.  Letter  dated  May  26,  from  W.  P.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
to  Hon.  J.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

5.  Letter  dated  May  29,  from  Hon.  J.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

In  relation  to  Colonel  Leavenworth's  letter  and  operations,  I  enclose  here- 
with a  despatch  from  Washington,  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Interior,  and  two  despatches  from  General  Dodge,  which  cover  the  whole 
case. 

In  relation  to  the  two  letters  of  Hon.  Newton  Edmunds,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  the  Sioux  Indians  have  been  attacking  everybody'  in  their  region 
,  of  country  ;  and  only  lately,  long  since  the  date  of  these  letters,  attacked 
in  heavy  force  Fort  Rice,  on  the  upper  Missouri,  well  fortified,  and  garri- 
soned by  four  companies  of  infantry  with  artillery.  They  have  also  made 
several  raids  into  Minnesota,  and  at  least  one  along  the  Iowa  border.  If 
these  things  show  any  desire  for  peace,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  perceive 
it.  There  are  some  of  the  Sioux  bands  in  the  Dakota  Territory  who  are 
peaceably  disposed,  and  we  are  using  every  effort  to  get  them  into  military 
posts  to  effect  peace  with  them,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  hostile  bands.  The  Indians  now  in  hostility  need  some 
exhibition  of  force,  and  some  punishment  for  the  atrocities  they  have  com- 
mitted, before  they  will  be  peaceful. 

I  transmit  copies  of  my  orders  and  instructions  to  cammanders  on  the 
frontier.  My  views  and  opinions  on  this  subject  are  well  known  to  the  War 
Department;  they  were  communicated  long  since,  and  at  various  times, 
through  Major  Genenal  Halleck,  first  as  general-in-chief,  and  then'  as  chief 
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of  Btafi*,  and  are  doubtless  now  on  file.  The  exact  course  I  am  pursuinf^  I 
Idng  since  notified  him  that  I  intended  to  pursue,  and  all  the  information 
needed  will  be  found  in  his  office.  « 

The  treaty  of  peace  which  Governor  Edmunds  proposes  to  make,  and 
which  he  thinks  the  Indians  will  be  very  willing  to  make,  is,  I  presume, 
euch  a  treaty  as  it  has  been  the  unvarying  practice  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment to  make  heretofore.  A  supply  of  food  and  presents  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  assemble,  and  to  satisfy  them  during  negotiations,  is  first  bought 
and  transported  to  the  place  where  the  Indians  are  to  meet  the  negotiators  ; 
a  treaty  is  then  made,  which  provides  that  the  United  States  government 
shall  pay  certain  annuities  of  goods  and  money  so  long  as  the  Indians 
remain  at  peace.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  are  bribed  not  to  molest  the 
whites.  Past  experience  shows  very  conclusively  what  the  Indians  think 
of  such  a  transaction.  No  country  ever  yet  preserved  peace,  either  with 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  by  pa3'ing  them  for  keeping  it.  •  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  with  the  Sioux,  that  whenever  they  are  poor,  and  need  powder 
and  lead,»they  have  only  to  go  down  to  the  overland  routes  and  murder  a 
few  white  men,  and  they  will  have  a  treaty  to  supply  their  wants.  If  such 
is  the  kind  of  treUty  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  government,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Governor  Edmunds  is  right  in  saying  he  can  make  one,  either 
with  the  Sioux  or  any  other  Indians  whatever.  He  has  only  to  notify  the 
Indians  (hostile  or  not)  that  if  they  will  come  to  a  certain  place  he  will 
insure  their  safety  going  and  coming,  and  will  give  them  presents  and  fbod, 
and  make  arrangements  for  continuing  to  supply  them,  provided  only  they 
will  sign  a  paper  promising  to  keep  the  peace  toward  the  whites.  Hut  the 
very  Indians  with  whom  he  now  proposes  to  treat  have  signed  such  a  paper, 
and  gone  through  the  same  absurd  performance  once  before  at  least,  some 
of  them  oftener.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  going  now 
to  keep  their  word  any  better  than  they  did  then  ?  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure,  and  that  is,  that  they  will  now  demand  a  higher  price  for  signing 
such  a  promise  than  they  did  before,  and  in  six  months  or  Uss  be  ready  for 
another  treaty  at  a  still  higher  price.  It  seems  idle  to  pursue  the  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  man  can  fail  to  understand,  if  he  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  matter  at  all,  that  such  a  practice  as  this  only  encourages  Indians 
to  commit  hostile  acts — every  time  they  do  it  they  are  thus  paid  for  it. 
The  treaties  I  have  directed  military  commanders  to  make  are  simply  an 
explicit  understanding  with  the  Indians  that  so  long  as  they  keep  the  peace 
the  United  States  will  keep  it,  but  as  soon  as  they  commit  hostilities  the 
military  forces  will  attack  them,  march  through  their  country,  establish 
military  posts  in  it,  and,  aB  a  natural  consequence,  their  game  will  be  drivem 
offer  killed.  That  the  Indians  can  avoid  this  by  keeping  peace,  and  in  no 
other  manner.  This  is  a  peace  which  involves  no  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  annuities  or  presents,  and  is  no  doubt  objectionable  to  Indian 
officials  on  that  account ;  but  as  it  certainly  will  not  involve  any  more 
Indian  wars  than  have  hitherto  occurred,  and  will  be  certain  again  to  occur 
under  the  present  Indian  system,  it  will  have  the  merit,  at  least,  of  greater 
economy. 

Indians  will  keep  the  peace  when  they  fear  the  consequences  of  breaking 
it,  and  not  because  they  are  paid  (and  badly  paid  too)  for  keeping  it,  and 
when  they  can,' by  the  present  system* of  treaty-making,  really  make  more 
by  committing  hostilities  than  by  keeping  the  peace. 

The  Indians  with  whom  Governor  Edmunds  proposes  to  treat  are  Indians 
who  are  now  violating  a  former  treaty.  What  have  they  done  to  entitle 
them  to  pr<^ents  and  annuities,  or  to  greater  confidence  in  their  promises, 
unless,  indeed,  the  violation  of  former  treaties  and  the  murder  of  whites  are 
to  be  thus  compensated  ?  • 
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I  am  very  willing  to  unite  with  Indian  oflScials,  or  anybody  else,  to  secure 
peace  with  the  Indians,  but  not  willing,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  to  pay  Indiatis 
for  outrages  committed  4ipon  innocent  women  and  children,  and  thus  encour- 
age them  to  a  renewal  of  the  same  atrocities.  I  oppose  the  proposed  treaty 
of  Governor  Edmunds  because  it  will  only  lead  to  renewed  hostilities,  and 
very  certainly,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  and  the  present,  involve  the 
necessity  of  exactly  the  same  operation  in  treaty-making.  At  the  same  time, 
the  government  and  the  people  concerned  will  hold  the  military  authorities 
blameless  for  any  hostilities  which  may  result  from  such  a  treaty. 

I  will  very  willingly  aid  the  Indian  agents  in  making  one,  but  unless  the 
Indian  department  will  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  murders  of  white  peo- 
ple by  the  Indians  with  whom  they  make  a  treaty — Indians  who  have 
already  violated  one  or  more  treaties  of  the  same  kind,  and  upon  whom  we 
'  have  no  greater  hold  npw  than  hitherto — I  am  not  willing  to  consent. 

Whenever.  Indian  hostilities  or  massacres  occur  on  the  frontier,  the  mili- 
tary are  held  responsible  for  them,  and  by  none  are  they  so  held  more 
promptly  and  violently  than  by  officials  of  the  Indian  department,«who  have 
made  treaties  with  the  very  Indians  concerned  which  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  an  outbreak.  Either  the  War  or  the  Interior  Department  should  have  the 
sole  management  of  Indian  affairs.  This  divided  jurisdiction  tends  to  noth- 
ing but  evil.  The  Indian  officials  are  anxious,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  make  treaties,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  The  military  com- 
manders, foreseeing  the  inevitable  result  of  these  bribing  treaties,  and  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  Indian  hostilities  which 
surely  result  from  such  treaties,  oppose  treaty-making  of  this  character. 
Hence  constant  differences  of  opinion  and  conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  which  can 
only  be  avoided  in  one  of  two  ways — first,  to  return  to  the  War  Department 
the  whole  management  of  Indian  affairs;  or,  second,  to  provide  for  making 
treaties  with  Indians  without  the  expenditure  of  money  or  goods.  Having 
no  power  to  effect  the  former  arrangement,  I  am  endeavoring  to  effect  the 
latter.  # 

Permanent  or  even  long-continued  peace  with  Indians,  under  the  present 
system  of  treaty -making,  even  if  conducted  with  strict  honesty  and  good  faith 
with  the  Indians,  I  believe  to  be  hopeless. 

I  again  'invite  attention  to  my  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  February  6,  1864,  and  published  in  the  official  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette  of  April  23,  1864. 

Wisdom  and  humanity  alike  dictate  a  change  in  the  present  system  of 
Indian  management.  The  development  of  the  mining  regions  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Montana  has  attracted  such  a  horde 
of  emigrants  that  the  Indian  country  is  penetrated  in  every  direction  ;  high- 
ways are  made  through  it,  and  the  game  driven  off  and  destroyed.  The 
Indians  are  more  and  more  confined  to  circumscribed  areas,  where  they  are 
less  able  every  day  to  subsist  by  hunting.  A  few  years  more,  and  they  will 
be  driven  to  extremities.  No  one  can  say  what  outrages  are  committed 
upon  Indians  by  these  irresponsible  crowds  of  white  men  flocking  through 
this  country.  It  is  only  what  the  Indian  does  to  the  white  man  that  is  pub- 
lished to  the  country,  never  what  the  white  man  does  to  the  Indian.  I  have 
not  a  doubt -that  the  Indians  could  be  pacified  if  they  did  not  hope  from  day 
to  day  that  by  keeping  up  hostilities  they  would  secure  a  treaty  such  as  has 
always  before  been  made  with  them,  and  which  would  supply  their  wants. 

By  sending  troops  enough,  the  Indians  cau  of  course  be  exterminated,  but 
surely  such  cruelty  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  government.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  squarely  before  us,  either  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
or  a  humane  policy  which  shall  save  them  from  so  cruel  a  fate,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  fro*n  danger  white  emigrants.     The  present  system  of 
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Indian  policy  has  only  to  be  pursued  a  few  years  longer,  and,  in  view  of  its 
past  results  in  this  direction,  it  is  certain  that  no  Indians  will  be  left  to  treat 
with.  Where  are  the  great  tribes  of  Indians  to  whom  we  applied  this  system 
of  treaty-making  so  short  a  time  since  ?  Has  there  been  a  people  on  earth 
who  have  been  so  rapidly  destroyed  under  the  pretence  of  kind  treatment? 
It  is  a  simple  process  to  calculate  how  long  is  the  term  of  life  of  the  tribes 
which  still  remain.  Nothing  can  save  them  from  the  same  fate  unless  the 
government  changes  its  course,  gathers  them  together,  and  places  them  in 
Buch  a  position  and  condition  that  they  will  no  longer  be  objects  of  cupidity 
to 'unscrupulous  whites.  So  long  as  they  receive  money  and  goods  they  will 
be  a  constant  source  of  temptation  to  white  men,  and  will  be  wronged  and 
plundered. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  am  only 
reiterating  opinions  and  views  long  since  oflBcially  communicated  to  the  War 
Department,  and  which  I  am  convinced  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tvould  gladly  examine  and  consider  courteously.  To  his  predecessor  in  office 
it  has  been  useless  to  present  such  matters.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  this  com- 
munication, with  its  enclosures,  be  laid  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harlan;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  be  will  very  willingly  adopt  the  plan  suggested,  or  some  other, 
to  save  the  department  from  discredit,  and  the  government  from  the  shame 
of  inhumanity. 

I  shall  pursue  the  course  I  have  begun,* without  change,  unless  I  receive 
orders  to  the  contrary  from  my  proper  superiors. 

Since  beginning  this  letter  the  enclosed  despatch  haiT  been  received.  The 
Indians  thought  by  Colonel  Leavenworth  to  be  so  anxious  for  peace  are  those 
mainly  concerned  in  the  reported  outrages.  Opportunity  has  been  and  is 
being  given  to  him  to  make  peace  with  these  Indians.  He  has  been  once 
robbed  of  his  stock  and  driven  out  of  their  country.  My  impression  is  that 
this  time  he  will  lose  his  life. 

I  transmit  also  a  copy  of  letter  just  received  from  General  Dodge,  com- 
manding department  of  Missouri,  which  touches  upon  some  of  the  points  in 
question. 

I  am,  general,  very  reSpectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 

Lieut.  Gren.  U.  S.  Grant, 

General-in-chi^  of  the  Army. 


No.  66. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  July  6,  1865. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  19th  June  last,  addressed  to  this  depart- 
ment through  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  letters  from  Major  General  Dodge 
and  from  you,  addressed  to  Lieutenant  General  Grant,  on  the  subject  of  In- 
dian hostilities  and  Indian  intercourse,  have  been  received  and  carefully 
considered. 

In  reply,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  manifest  indisposition  mentioned  by 
you  of  subordinate  officers  of  this  department  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  alleged  publication  of  uncharitable 
strictures  reflecting  on  the  character  4nd  conduct  of  those  in  command  of 
troops  in  the  Indian  country,  are  without  the  sanction  or  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  measures  will  be  adopted  to  terminate  such 
conduct. 
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It  18  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  subordinate  the  action  of 
the  agents  of  the  department  to  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  rela- 
tion  to  Indian  tribes  at  war,  and  to  secure  the  support  of  the  military  authori- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  civil  policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  those 
Indians  at  peace,  with  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  nearly  all  of  the  latter  class  of 
Indians  has  been  settled  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  in  treaty  stipula- 
tions, which  carry  with  them  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation  and  the  force  of 
law.  Whether  this  policy  is  wise  or  unwise,  is  not  now  a  practical  question 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  nor  for  the  Pi^eei- 
dent  in  his  character  as  commander-in-chief  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
nation. 

Treaties  made  and  ratified  must  be  enforced  by  the  President,  until  abro- 
gated by  the  same  power  which  made  them.  All  the  Indians  referred  to  by 
you  as  annuity  Indians  are  in  this  category. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended,  and, 
as  be  supposes,  the  President  approved,  the  designation  of  some  suitable 
person  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  country,  to  be  on  the  ground,  when  the  proper 
moment  should  arrive,  to  represent  the  President  in  negotiating  for  peace, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  districts  of  country  as  remote  as  prac- 
ticable from  the  great  lines  of  travel  across  the  plains  and  settled  Territories 

It  is  true  a  general  or  other  military  officer  might  be  thus  designated  by 
the  President,  were  it  not  that  Congress  has  provided  by  law  that  such  trea- 
ties shall  be  negotiated  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian  department.  For  that 
reason  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  necessary  to 
send  some  such  officer,  conversant  with  the  subject  and  the  probable  views 
of  the  Senate,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  military  authorities,  whose  presence 
and  power  would  awe  the  Indians  into  obedience;  otherwise  all  would  be 
futile,  on  account  of  the  non-compliance  of  the  Indians,  or  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  arrangements.  Hence,  whether  a  new  policy 
shall  be  proposed  or  the  old  policy  enforced,  a  prudent,  careful,  and  well-in- 
formed negotiator  will  be  needed. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  the  settlement  of  \hc  Indians  on  the  borders  of 
our  frontier,  mentioned  by  you,  and  which  you  propose  to  remedy  by  remov- 
ing them  far  in  the  rear  of  our  settlements,  have  not  escaped  the  observation 
of  this  department.  But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  the  government,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  in  support  of  the  wisdom  of  your  suggestion,  ib  say  that 
when  these  Indians  were  first  settled  on  their  present  reservation  they  were 
far  in  the  rear  of  our  settlements.  That  the  rapid  growth  of  the  nation  has 
brought  our  people  to  their  doors,  and  surrounded  them,  in  some  cases,  with 
a  white  population,  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  is  no  misfortune  of  ours.  And 
if  it  does  render  their  removal  and  relocation  desirable  to  us  and  to  them, 
the  practical  inquiry  arises,  where  can  you  find  for  them  a  place  and  habita- 
tion free  from  this  returning  evil  ?  There  is  not  now  one  foot  of  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  except  the  comparatively  small  district  west 
'of  Arkansas,  not  embraced  within  the  limits  of  our  organized  territory;  and 
this  excepted  district  is  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  Indians  who  now  occupy 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  induced  to  open  this  territory  to  settlement 
by  other  Indians  who  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  civilization  with 
themselves.  Should  the  department  succeed  in  this  arrangement,  provision 
may  be  made  for  such  of  the  Indians  residing  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as 
may  agree  to  remove  to  that  Territory.  So  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to 
execute  this  design,  yeur  suggestion^  will  be  carried  into  effect.  But  beyond 
this  the  government  has  no  home  to  offer  them  where  they  would  be  free  from 
constant  friction  with  the  worst  classes  of  white  people.  They  must,  there- 
fore, remain  on  their  reservations  for  the  present,  and  it  is  just  to  say  of 
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some  of  these  that  they  are  doiDg  comparatiyely  well  and  are  increasing  in 
n  ambers. 

Bat  the  more  difficnlt  question  still  remains,  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
i^ild,  uncivilized,  or  Blanket  Indians,  who  live  by  the  chase,  now  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  white  people  are  pressing  them  on  every  side  and  per- 
meating their  country  in  every  direction,  destroying  and  driving  o£f  the 
^ame  on  which  they  have  chiefly  relied  for  support  ?  As  Congress  has  organ- 
ized civil  governments  in  these  Territories,  and  has  thus  invited  their  settle- 
ment by  civilized  people,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  War  to  preserve  them  unbroken  for  a  habitation 
for  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  clear  that  these  Indians  cannot  long  support 
themselves  by  their  former  pursuits.  They  must,  therefore,  gradually  perish 
by  the  sword  if  tliey  remain  hostile,  by  starvation  should  they  become  peace- 
ful and  avoid  plunder,  or  they  must  resort  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits. As  their  extermination  cannot  be  entered  on  by  a  great  and  Christian 
nation,  there  is  but  one  pourse  left  for  consideration.  The  government  must 
attempt  to  colonize  them ;  and  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  policy  is  to 
^ive  them  a  local  habitation.  They  must  be  induced  or  compelled  to  live  on 
some  limited  district  of  country,  designated  by  metes  and  bounds  which  they 
will  learn  to  regard,  and  which  others  can  be  compelled  to  respect  as  their 
home;  where  they  will  gradually  adopt,  from  necessity  and  imitation,  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  pursuits.  At  first  the  district  of  country  assigned  to 
each  tribe  may  be  large,  and  afterwards  .diminished  from  time  to  time,  as 
game  disappears  and  the  Indians  become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  civ- 
ilized pursuits. 

During  the  transition  period,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  supply  them  with  a  portion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  commensurate 
with  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  game  by  our  advancing 
settlements. 

To  this  policy  there  are  great  objections,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  there 
will  be  any  other  practical  mode  of  procedure  devised  that  will  not  be  liable 
to  greater  embarrassments. 

In  the  selection  of  such  reservations,  the  agents  of  this  department  will  be 
expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  acquired  by  the  military  officers 
in  command  of  expeditions  against  any  of  these  Indians,  and  in  command  of 
the  military  posts  located  in  their  vicinity,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  act 
in  harmony  with  their  views. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary, 
Major  General  Pope. 


No.  57. 


Departmbnt  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C.  July  11,  1865. 
Sir:  It  is  deemed  proper,  and  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  department,  in 
the  fuKher  management  of  our  Indian  relations  with  tribes  or  bands  in  hos- 
tility with  the  United  Slates,  to  subordinate  its  action  and  intercourse  with 
them  to  the  policy  and  operationsof  the  War*Department  pending «uch  hos- 
tilities; and  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  Indians  in  amity  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  expected,  and  not  doubted,  that  the  officers  of  the  War 
Department  will  co-operate  with  the  peaceful  intercourse  with  those  tribes. 
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I  have  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  instruct  the  several  superintend- 
ents and  agents  not  to  deliver  goods,  money,  or  other  property  to  an}'  Indian 
nation,  tribe,  or  band  while  they  are  in  hostility  to  the  government,  and  to 
suspend  all  intercourse  with  such  Indians,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
sanctioned  by  the  officers  of  the  War  Department. 

In  enforcing  the  civil  policy  of  the  government  with  Indians  who  are  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  you  will  direct  the  superintendents  and  agents, 
when  necessary,  to  request  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  proper 
military  authorities.  They  should  also  be  instructed  to  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing any  facts  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs,  or  imparting  to  any  oneinform* 
ation  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  publication.  They  should  41so  be 
directed  to  communicate  all  such  information  to  this  department,  or  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  such  action  as  may  be  considered  ne- 
cessary. 

Should  any  superintendent  or  Indian  agent  at  any  time  entertain  the  opin- 
ion that  the  officers  of  the  army  are  innocently,  or  otherwise  improperly,  in- 
terfering with  the  rightful  authority  and  prerogatives  of  this  department  in 
its  management  of  Indian  affairs,  he  should  report  the  facts  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  depart- 
ment will  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  subject,  if  deemed  ne- 
cessary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary. 

D.  N.  CooLEY,  Esq.,  CommiAidoner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  68. 
Circular  to  superintendenls  of  Indian  affairs  and  Indian  agents. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  JuUj  27,  1865. 

Sir:  It  appearing  that  differences  have  arisen  between  the  superintendents 
and  agents  appointed  by  this  department  and  the  military  authorities,  at 
and  near  Indian  reservations  and  agencies,  as  to  the  treatment  of  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  who  are  hostile  to  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  inform  you  of  the  policy  adopted  by  this  department  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  military  authorities  during  the  continuance  of  such  hostili- 
ties. This  department  will  subordinate  its  action  and  intercourse  with  the 
tribes  and  bands  in  hostility  to  the  United  States  to  the  policy  and  opera- 
tions of  the  War  Department  pending  such  hostilities;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
support  the  agents  and  employes  of  the  Interior  Department  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  our  intercourse  with  Indians  in  amity  with  the  United 
States. 

In  consonance  tvith  this  policy,  therefore,  you  are  hereby  instructed  not 
to  deliver  goods,  money,  or  other  propert;^  to  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  or 
band,  while  they  are  in  hostility  to  the  government;  you  will  be  especially 
vigilant  that  no  trader  under  your  supervision  has  any  trade  or  int^course 
with  any  member  of  such  disaffected  tribe  or  band,  under  penalty  of  revo- 
cation of  his  license  and  expulsion  from  within  your  jurisdiction;  and  you 
will  suspend  all  intercourse  with  such  Indians,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  sanctioned  by  the  military  officers  in  charge  of  operations  against  them. 

You  are  further  instructed  to  refrain  from  furnishing  to  the  public,  or  to 
individuals  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  public,  informa- 
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tion  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  your  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  circular  instructions  from  this  office  of  January  26, 
1865,  in  which  the  communication  to  the  public  of  information  of  pending 
ailairs  relating  to  the  Indians,  and  a  neglect  to  advise  this  office  or  the  Juterior 
Department  of  matters  of  importance  receiving  or  needing  attention,  was 
mentioned  as  being  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  from  office. 

Where  difficulties  arise  in  enforcing  the  civir  policy  of  the  government 
with  Indians  who  are  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  you  will  request  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  proper  military  authorities. 

If  at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  yoii  thai  the  officers  of  the  army  are  in- 
terfering with  the  proper  execution  of  your  duties  as  civil  agents  of  the 
government,  or  that  they  fail  to  render  you  such  aid  as  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble you  to  enforce  the  regulations,  adopted  alike  for  the  good  of  whites  and 
Indians,  you  will  content  yourself  with  making  a  full  representation  of  the 
facts  at  once  to  this  office,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  when  measures 
will  be  taken  by  the  department  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the  co-operation 
of  the  military  officers  with  you  in  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

You  will  hereafter  make  a  full  and  explicit  monthly  report  to  this  office 
of  the  condition  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  under  your  charge,  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  you  may  deem  beneficial  to  them. 

D.  N.  COOLEY.  Commissdoner. 

[indorsed.] 
The  concurrence  of  the  War  Department  in  the  within  is  expressed  in 
the  following  letter: 

War  Depabtment,  Washington  Citv,  July  22,  1865. 

Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  you  that  he  con- 
curs in  the  views  expressed  in  your  communication  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  a  copy  of  which  was  enclosed  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  in- 
stant, and  also  to  state  that  the  Adjutant  General  has  been  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  Major  General  Pope  a  copy  of  the  communication  in  question. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  T.  ECKERT, 


Hon.  James  Harlak, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


No.  59. 

St.  Louis,  August  16,  1865. 

Sir:  I  am  expecting  every  day  to  hear  from  General  Sully  the  result  of  his 
codference  with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  at  Fort  Berthold.  I  should  think 
it  well  for  the  commissioners  to  go  up  the  river  to  Fort  Rice,  and  from  there 
communicate  with  Sully.  The  Indians  would  probably  prefer  to  meet  com- 
missioners either  at  Fort  Berthold  or  Fort  Randall. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  safisfactory  treaty  can  be  made  with  the  Sioux 
of  the  upper  Missouri  this  autumn.  If  too  late  in  the  season  for  tins,  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  be  effected,  and  the  final  treaty  made  in  the 
spring.  It  seems  to  me  desirable,  however,  that  the  commissioners  shall  go 
at  once  to  Fort  Rice,  where  they  can,  at  least,  see  and  confer  with  the  Indians 
who  have  separated  from  the  hostile  bands,  and  are  desirous  to  make  perma- 
nent peace.  In  this  way,  too,  more  Indians  might  be  separated  from  the 
hostile  camps  until  these  camps  were  designated — [probably  decimated.] 
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If  the  commissionerB  will  coroe  this  way,  I  will  confer  freely  with  them, 
and  give  them  all  the  aid  and  information  at  iliy  command.   * 

JOHN  POPE,  Major  General, 
HoQ.  Jaues  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


No.  60. 


Headquarters  Northwestern  Indian  Expedition, 

Camp  No.  22,  July  20,  1865. 

Sir:  I  leave  here  day  after  to-morrow.  I  give  up  all  hopes  of  any  new  In- 
dians coming  into  this  place.  Since  I  held  my  council  last  Sunday  a  fe\v 
straggling  lodges  have  come  in  from  the  hostile  camps,  some  fifty  or  sixty. 
They  say  nearly  all»the  Indians  want  to  come  in,  but  are  afraid  of  this  place. 
They  would  meet  me  anywhere  else,  so  I  designated  Fort  Berthold.  I  cannot 
get  at  any  positive  information  why  they  should  have  such  antipathy  to 
Fort  Rice;  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  Some  of  the  half-breeds  inter- 
ested in  trading  establishments  elsewhere  may  have  something  to  do  with 
this,  trying  to  induce  the  Indians  to  come  in  at  a  certain  place,  whereby  they 
may  profit  by  the  trade.  To  show  this,  night  before  last  some  one  (the  In- 
dians say  he  was  a  white  man)  rode  through  their  camp  just  after  a  steam- 
boat had  crossed  from  Eice  to  my  camp  to  bring  me  some  rations,  stating  that  a 
boat  had  gone  over  to  me  to  bring  me  and  my  soldiers  to  kill  them  all  that 
night.  In  a  moment  the  lodges  were  struck,  and  there  was  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. Colonel  Dimon,  the  commanding  officer,  and  some  of  the  chiefs,  went  to 
the  camp  and  succeeded  in  quieting  the  disturbance,  but  not  before  some 
of  the  young  bucks  had  mounted  their  horses  and  were  oflf.  No  doubt  by 
this  time  the  news  is  spread  all  over  the  hostile  camp.  The  general  will 
see  what  trouble  I  have  to  accomplish  my  ends. 

All  the  Indians  have  crossed  the  river  at  this  point,  and  have  gone  in  a 
northeast  direction,  where  the  bu£falo  are  said  to  be  plenty.  I  believe  them 
to  be  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace. 

I  shall  march  from  here  to  Devil's  lake.  The  route  I  will  take  will  not  be  in 
a  straight  line,  and  I  judge  it  will  take  me  nine  days  to  march  there.  From 
there  I  shall  go  to  Mouse  river,  and  from  there  to  Berthold.  It  will  take 
me  near  a  mouth  to  make  the  march.  At  Berthold  I  shall  have  stores  shipped 
for  me.  By  this  march  I  am  in  hopes  of  coming  on  to  some  of  the  Santee, 
Gut-Head,  and  half-breed  camps.  I  do  not  think,  from  what  I  hear,  there 
are  any  number  of  hostile  San  tees  east  of  DeviPs  lake;  but  if  a  small 
force  could  be  sent  in  that  direction  it  might  quiet  the  fears  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Minnesota, -and  they  might  fall  in  with  some  scattering  bands. 
Tliere  are  plenty  of  Indians  between  the  Missouri  and  the  James,  probably 
3,000  warriors,  but  they  are  all  Indians  who  have  made  peace  with  me, 
and  I  feel  sure  they  will  molest  no  one.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  send  them  there  to  subsist.  I  have  not  the  rations  to  give  them,  and 
if  they  remained  here  they  would  starve.,  I  am  much  concerned  in  regard 
to  the  health  of  this  garrison  the  coming  winter.  Last  winter  they 
suffered  terribly  by  death  and  sickness,  and  all  the  medical  officers  agree 
that  they  fear  that  they  will  suffer  more  next  winter.  At  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  medical  officers,  I  have  directed  two  companies  of  the  fourth 
United  States  volunteers  to  relieve  the  companies  at  Union  and  Berthold.  The 
two  experiments  we  have  made  this  year  to  get  potatoes  have  failed.  The  last 
year's  potatoes  will  not  stand  transportation.  There  is  only  one  way,  and 
that  is,  if  possible,  procure  potatoes  of  this  year  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
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aud  ship  them  on  a  very  light  draught-steamer,  not  drawing  two  feet  water. 
I  would  recommend  this  to  be  done.  It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  a  good  many  men.  A  large  quantity  of  garden  seeds  were  shipped 
here  by  the  first  boat  up,  and  the  commanding  oflScers  planted  a.  large 
garden.  Everything  came  up  finely,  and  the  garden  was  doing  remarkably 
well;  but  the  grasshoppers  came  in  clouds,  and  a  few  days  finished  the 
g^ardcn.  Seeds  were  again  planted,  but  it  was  too  late — nothing  has  come 
up. 

I  have  ordered  large  amounts  of  hay  to  be  cut,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
hauled  eight  miles  and  cros*'.  the  river.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  w*ll 
succeed  in  getting  in. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  SULLY,  Brevet  Major  Genei'ol. 

Jakes  Sawyer,  Captain  and  A.  A,  O. 


No.  61. 


Headquarters  Northwest  Indian  Expedition, 

Camp  No,  30,  DevWs  Lake,  D.  T.,  July  31,  1865. 

Sir:  My  last  official  report  about  the  movements  of  the  expedition  was 
dated  at  Fort  Rice,  July  20. 

Feeling  assured  that  no  more  Sioux  intended  to  come  in  and  surrender 
to  me,  I  concluded  to  take  up  my  line  of  march  in  the  direction  of  DeviPs 
lake,  to  ascertain  if  any  hostile  Indians  were  or  had  been  recently  in  that 
vicinity,  in  compliance  with  my  instructions  from  headquarters  department 
of  the  northwest.  * 

I  left  the  camp  opposite, Fort  Rico  on  the  23d  July,  with  about  the  same 
command,  (840  men  for  duty,)  which,  with  the  officers,  teamsters,  herders, 
and  other  detailed  men,  swelled  my  cdmmand  to  over  one  thousand.  • 

We  marched  in  a  direction  generally  north  30°  east;  and  on  Saturday, 
the  29th  of  July,  reached  DeviPs  lake,  encamping  on  the  southern  border 
of  At. 

We  found  the  grass  very  good  all  the  way  here,  and  plenty  of  water,  but 
of  a  very  bad  quality,  until  we  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  James;  from 
there  here  the  water  is  very  good,  but  at  this  place,  Devil's  lake,  it  is 
decidedly  brackish.  I  fear  it  may  produce  sickness;  the  men,  however,  are 
digging  wells,  and  find  better  water.  As  for  wood,  we  found  not  even  a 
bush  six  inches  high  until  wo  reached  here. 

The  s8il  improves  very  much  after  crossing  the  James  river;  some  places 
even  looked  as  if  they  might  be  cultivated,  which  is  a  rare  thing  for 
Dakota,  taking  the  Territory  generally.  The  country  was  very  hilly  and 
broken  until  we  reached  the  James;  after  that  it  became  more  level. 

We  found  on  our  march  large  herds  of  buffalo  and  antelope,  and  the  lakes 
filled  with  ducks  and  geese,  but  no  Indians,  though  the  country  was  well 
adapted  for  them  to  subsist  and  hide  in.  « 

During  the  march  I  sent  out  scouts  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  recent 
signs  of  Indians.  At  our  camp  the  first  day  out  some  tracks  were  dis- 
covered, one  day  old,  of  about  three  Indians  moving  north ;  these  were  fol- 
lowed three  days,  and  then  lost  in  the  hills,  a  heavy  rain  storm  washing  out 
all  signs. 

On  my  third  day  out  wo  crossed  several  trails  of  lodges,  about  a  week 
old,  coming  from  the  Missouri  and  going  southeast;  these  were  made, 
without  doubt,  by  a  band  of  friendly  Yanctonnais,  who  left  the  hostile  camp, 
crossed  the  Missouri  forty  miles  above  Rice,  and  went  to  join  the  rest  of 
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the  friendly  Indians  between  the  Missouri  and  the  James.  We  also  came 
upon  a  very  heavy  trail  of  half-breed  carts,  coming  from  the  north  and  going 
towards  the  Missouri.  Thinking  that  they  might  be  a  party  going  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  I  ordered  Major  Brackett,  with  three  hundred  picked  men, 
to  follow  the  trail  up.  He  followed  it  fifteen  miles,  to  their  old  camp;  found 
they  had  left  a  week  before,  and  had  turned  north  in  the  direction  we  were 
going,  so  he  joined  me  that  evening.  The  next  day  we  again  struck  their 
trail,  and  followed  till  I  thought  (it  being  late)  we  might  reach  them  at 
night.  I  encamped,  and  gave  orders  for  a  very  early  start.  We  reached 
th(?ir  camp,  ten  miles  off,  very  early/ and  took  them  completely  by  surprise. 
We  fuund  fifteen  hundred  of  their  carts  corralled,  and  they  were  all  busy- 
drying  buffalo  meat;  they  had  with  them  their  women  and  children,  and  even 
their  priest.  There  was  also  travelling  with  them  a  French  nobleman,  lately 
from  Paris. 

I  had  the  camp  thoroughly  searched,  but  could. find  nothing  contraband, 
or  anything  whatever  to  trade  with,  nor  did  they  have  any  robes  or  peltries 
to  indicate  they  had  been  trading  with  any  one.  They  were  from  the  British 
possessions,  and  had  been  out  about  two  months.  They  had  seen  the 
President's  order  about  trading,  and  assured  me  they  only  came  to  get 
meat.  In  conversation  with  the  priest  and  headmen,  I  told  them  about  the 
trouble  their  people  gave  us  in  furnishing  ammunition  to  the  Indians.  They 
admitted  there  were  people  living  in  their  section  of  country  who  were 
guilty  of  this,  but  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  gener- 
ally, (smuggled,)  and  they  were  anxious  to  stop  it.  I  told  them  that  their 
coining  into  our  country  to  bunt  in  large  parties  would  have  to  be  stopped, 
as  they  were  killing  all  our  game;  from  their  own  report  they  had  killed 
six  hundred  buffalo  in  one  day.  They  answered  me  they  knew  no  line  of 
frontier;  the  half-breeds  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  of  the  line  were  all 
one  family;  they  were  intermarried,  and  that  in  their  camp  were  many  who 
live  in  the  United  States,  while  they  lived  in  the  British  possessions.  They 
all  spoke  the  same  language  (French;)  that  they  paid  no  taxes,  had  no  laws, 
but  that  each  colony  or  camp  made  their  own  laws,  appointed  a  chief  and 
two  councillors,  a  police,  &c.  They  handed  me  a  written  copy  of  their 
laws,  among  which  I  saw  it  was  a  fine  of  five  pounds  sterling  to  sell  ammu- 
nition to  Indians. 

They  admitted  that  perhaps  it  was  true  that  they  had  no  right  to  hunt  in 
our  country  without  permission,  but  if  they  could  not  do  so  they  would 
starve;  and  added  that  the  half-breeds  living  on  our  side  of  the  line  visit 
their  country  to  hunt  for  valuable  furs. 

I  obtained  some  information  from  them  in  regard  to  the  Sioux,  giost  of 
which  I  already  knew,  in  regard  to  the  Indians  near  Berthold,  (part  of  the 
half-breeds  had  been  there,)  but  they  also  assured  me  there  were  no  Indians 
east  of  De\^il'8  lake;  that  most  of  the  Santees  they  left  in  the  British  posses- 
sions. Among  them  they  mentioned  Sleepy  Eye  and,  I  think.  White  Cloud, 
as  chiefs;  that  a  part  of  them  were  at  Turtle  mountain,  which  is  just  on  the 
line,  and  that  they  thought  some  Santees,  Cut-Heads,  and  North  Yanctoii- 
nais — about  500  k»dges — were  on  Mouse  or  Assinaboinc  river;  that  no  hos- 
tile Indians,  except  a  party  of  thirteen,  led  by  a  half-breed,  (a  deserter  from 
our  service,)  who  came  to  their  counlry,  stole  several  horses,  and  joined  the 
Santees,  trying  to  get  them  to  make  war,  had,  in  their  opinion,  visited  the 
white  settlements  this  year,  and  they  felt  sure  if  any  large  body  of  Indians 
had  left  for  Minnesota  they  would  know  it,  and  they,  moreover,  stated  that 
they  believed  the  Indians  would  be  glad  to  come  in  and  make  peace,  for  they 
were  very  poor. 

So  much  of  the  day  was  conaumed  in  talking  with  these  half-breeds,  I 
camped  near  them,  and  started  next  morning.     Quite  a  number  wbhed  to 
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accompany''  me  to  the  hostile  camp,  asking  only  what  they  would  pi  under,  for 
their  pay,  but  1  had  no  wish  for  their  services.  I  was  afraid  they  would  re- 
quire my  men  to  fight,  while  they  interested  themselves  in  the  plundering. 

The  next  day,  after  a  march  of  twenty-six  miles,  we  readied  the  southwest 
corner  of  Devil's  lake.  We  crossed  a  trail  of  six  lodges  going  to  Mouse 
river. 

Devil's  lake  is  a  beautiful-looking  sheet  of  water,  but  the  water  is  not  fit 
to  use.  The  animals,  however,  appear  fond  of  it;  it  is  quite  salt.  Where  I 
camped  I  had  no  timber,  but  excellent  grazing.  The  lake  is  filled  with  large 
islands,  some  of  them  three  or  four  miles  long,  and  covered  with  the  best  of 
timber,  and  also  filled  with  fish.  I  sent  a  force  out  to  scour  the  country  to 
the  east  of  me,  to  look  for  Indian  signs,  and  the  best  position  for  a  post. 
My  topographical  officer,  Majoi^Von  Mindeu,  has  handed  in  his  report,  and  I 
will  forward  a  special  report  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  fort  at  this 
point.  The  command  found  no  recent  Indian  signs,  the  latest  being  one 
year  old. 

We  found  a  camp  of  half-breeds  near  the  lake — some  twelve  men,  with 
their  families.  They  were  from  our  side  of  the  line.  I  had  their  camp 
searched,  but  found  nothing.  They  also  told  me  they  thought  some  of  the 
Santees  were  on  Mouse  river.  It  looked  suspicious  that  twelve  men  could 
come  so  far  from  home  with  their  families,  and  not  be  molested  by  hostile 
,  Indians.  I  therefore  placed  the  camp  under  guard  till  I  could  get  near  tot 
the  Mouse  river,  for  fear  that  they  might  give  the  Indians  information  of  my 
coming. 

I  am,  sir,  witii  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALF.  SULLY,  Brevet  Major  General,  Com'dg, 

Jos   McC.  Bell,  Amstant  AdjiUant  Oeneral. 


No.  62. 


Headquarters  N.  W.  Indian  Expedition, 

Camp  No.  37,  Fort  Berthold,  Augiisi  8,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  reached  this  place  at  8  a.  m.,  and 
encamped  three  miles  from  the  fort.  # 

My  last  report  was  written  from  Devil's  lake.  I  marched  from  there  to 
the  Mouse  river,  bearing  north  until  I  came  in  sight  of  the  frontier  of  the 
British  possessions,  but  at  a  long  distance  off.  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity 
of  water  (that  can  be  used)  it  is  impossible  to  take  every  route  you  would 
wish.  I  passed  quite  a  number  of  lakes,  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  containing 
water  so  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  and  other  substances  that  it 
would  about  take  the  skin  off  your  lips  to  drink  it.  As  it  was,  we  had  to 
make  marches  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles,  and  in  ten  days  I  reached  a 
point  two  miles  from  Mouse  river.  From  here  I  sent  scouting  parties  up 
and  down  the  river,  one.party  going  near  the  British  line,  but  found  no  signs 
of  Indians,  except  several  signs  of  small  camps  a  week  or  ten  days  old.  VSTe 
found  signs  of  a  small  party  (not  over  six)  about  a  day  or  two  old,  going 
west. 

Mouse  river  is  a  beautiful  stream  of  clear  running  water,  filled  with  fish. 
The  banks  are  lined  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber,  the  grass  and 
soil  very  good,-the  country  around  filled  with  game.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  Territory  better  located  and  adapted  for  Indians  to  live  in.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  what  the  half-breeds  told  me  is  correct;  that  none  of  the  San  tee 
Sioux  Indians  are  south  of  the  line,  and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  come 
upon  them  without  we  can  obtain  permission  to  pursue  them  into  the  British 
possessions. 
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I  would  also  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  these  same  half 
breeds  give  the  Indians  information  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  troops. 
On  my  way  from  Devil's  lake  to  Mouse  river  I  came  on  to  another  6amp  of 
half-breeds,  some  eight  or  ten  men,  with  their  families.  As  they  had  not 
been  trading,  nor  had  anything  to  trade  with,  I  let  them  alone.  Eight  men, 
with  their  families,  would  not  dare  come  into  that  section  of  country  without 
they  were  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Indians;  besides,  I  recollect  seeing 
in  the  papers,  before  I  left  Sioux  City,  that  I  was  directed  to  march  up  the 
Missouri  and  north.  Could  not  these  papers  have  found  their  way  to  the 
British  possessions,  and  thus  notice  be  given  to  the  Indians  to  be  on  the 
lookout? 

My  march  from  Mouse  river  to  this  point  was  in  a  direct  line,  over  a  very 
dreary  country,  without  water  fit  to  drink.  *My  last  day's  march,  on  this 
account,  was  near  forty  miles,  and  as  the  country  was  very  broken,  it  took 
me  many  hours  to  accomplish  it.  On  this  account  the  animals  (it  being  a 
very  hot  day)  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  water.  I,  however,  lost  only 
one  animal. 

On  my  arrival  here  I  hekrd  the  following  Indian  news  ;  By  my  direction 
runners  were  sent  to  the  camp,  telling  them  thnit  all  who  wished  to  make 
peace  could  come  in  and  see  me,  and  those  who  did  not  I  would  make  war  on. 
These  runners,  after  remaining  several  days  in  the  camp,  returned  and  re- 
port that  there  is  considerable  division  of  sentiment  on  the  question  of  war 
and  peace,  but  that  the  peace  feeling  is  the  strongest.  They  are  convinced 
there  is  no  use  of  fighting,  with  smy  prospect  of  success,  but  yet  they  fear 
it  is  only  a  trap  I  have  set  to  capture  and  slay  them;  that  at  one  time  the 
feeling  was  very  strong  to  come  in  and  surrender,  but  that  a  chief  wh6 
wishes  to  lead  the  war  party,  called  the  Sitting  Bull,  hearing  this  on  his  re- 
turn to  camp,  went  through  the  different  villages,  cutting  himself  with  a 
knife,  and  crying  out  that  he  was  just  from  Fort  Rice;  that  all  those  that 
had  come  in  and  given  themselves  up  I  had  killed,  and  calling  on  the  nation 
to  avenge  the  murder.*  In  consequence  of  this  five  hundred  warriors  went 
with  him  to  Rice  to  see  if  it  was  true,  and  to  avenge  the  massacre.  There 
are  other  runners  out,  who  have  not  yet  returned.  I  will  get  more  news  by 
them. 

Tha  camp  is  only  50  or  60  miles  from  here,  across  the  river  in  a  south- 
west direction ;  they  are  camped  in  a  position  which  I  know  very  well,  a 
very  strong  defensive  position,  and  easy  to  retreat  from  by  breaking  into 
small  parties  and  scattering  into  the  bad  lands  of  the  Little  Missouri.  They 
report  their  camp  extends  near  three  miles,  (I  suppose  scattered,)  and  over 
two  thousand  lodges,  or  about  ten  thousand  warriors,  Sioux  of  different  bands, 
Cheyennes  and  various  others.  My  wish  is  to  get  all  who  don't  wish  to 
fight  out  of  the  camp,  and  then  take  some  steamboat  that  may  pass,  to  cross 
my  command  and  follow  the  rest.  Without  a  boat  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  cross. 

If  I  can't  succeed  in  getting  a  large  number  in  to  surrender,  I  am  in  con- 
siderable of  a  quandary  what  to  do.  If  I  cross  over  with  my  small  command 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  to  attack  the  camp  in  their  strong  position, 
and  don't  succeed  in  routing  them,  but  have  to  fall  back,  my  retreat  will  be 
construed  into  a  defeat ;  it  will  strengthen  the  war  party  and  weaken  the 
peace  party  of  Indians;  and  if  I  leave  here  without  attacking  them,  matter^ 
will  be  nearly  as  bad. 

I  would  not  have  the  least  hesitation,  with  600  men,  to  cross  the  river 
and  march  through  their  country  to  Rice,  for  I  feel  sure  I  could  defend  myself; 
but  that  is  just  about  as  much  as  I  could  do.  I  feel  perfect  confidence  in  the 
superiority  of  the  white  man  over  any  other  race,  and  the  troops  being  bet- 
ter armed  and  better  disciplined,  are  greatly  the  superior  to  the  Indians,  yet 
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a  handfall  of  men  cannot  attack  and  defeat  ten  times  their  nambor  in  a 
moantain  pass. ' 

I  have  read  in  the  papers,  that  General  Connor  and  Brevet  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral  Heath,  with  bodies  of  troops,  are  moving  to  Powder  river,  and  then  after 
the  hostile  Indians,  who  have  fled  from  the  Platte.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  intend  to  go  to  find  these  Indians,  bnt  this  I  do  know — very  large  num- 
bers of  the  Minnecongues,  San  Arcs,  Ogallalles  and  Brule  Sioux,  also  Obey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  and  other  tribes  from  the  Platte  Valley  district,  are  in 
this  camp,  only  60  miles  south  of  here.  I  have  therefore  telegraphed  you  to 
know  where  they  are  going;  if  they  are  on  their  way  here,  I  am  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  co-operate  with  them. 

I  send  you  these  despatches  by  an  Indian,  who  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  to 
^et  through  the  hostile  country;  I  will  therefore  duplicate  them  by  the  first 
boat.    I  have  not  heard  from  department  headquarters  for  a  long  time. 
I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALF.  SULLY,  Brevet  Major  General,  Com'dg. 

Jos.  McC.  Bkll, 

Amdant  Adjutant  General, 


No.  63. 


Hbadquarters  Northwest  Indian  ExpinmoN, 
Camp  No.  63,  Fort  SuUy,  D.  T.,  September  14,  1866. 
Sir:  Some  days  ago  I  telegi-aphed  in  regard  to  the  commissioners  going  te 
Port  Rice  to  meet  the  Indians  there.  This  is  altogether  impracticable  dur.ng 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  for  this  reason  I  notified  the  Indians  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  commissioners  at  Port  Sully,  when  word  shall  be  sent  them.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  the  lightest-draught  boats  get  up  the  river  now,  and  by 
October  nothing  can  navigate  it.  In  October  and  November  this  section  of 
country  is  liable  to  terrible  cold  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  so  that  the  prairie 
roads  cannot  be  travelled  at  all  without  running  a  great  risk  of  losing  all  or 
most  of  your  animals;  it  is  much  safer  to  risk  travelling  in  January,  during 
the  bitter  cold  weather.  The  road  on  the  river  bottom  is  used  iu  winter,  but  is 
not  practicable  for  wagons,  and  for  these  same  reasons  the  Indians  dislike 
very  much  to  leave  their  camps  to  go  any  distance;  they  have  just  got  their 
horses  iu  condition  to  be  kept  during  the  winter,  to  hunt  for  subsistence, 
and  do  not  wish  to  break  them  down.  Another  reason,  is  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  Indians  dislike  to  visit  Fort  Rice;  they  have  a  fear  of  the  place, 
and  some  you  can't  get  to  go  there  at  all,  because  there  has  been  so  much 
trouble  there  with  Indians  lately.  Friendly  Indians  have  sometimes  gone 
to  visit  the  post,  and  while  they  are  there  some  hostile  ones  follow  them  up 
and  make  attacks  on  sentinels,  or  steal  horses.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  cantt)t  tell  one  Indian  from  another,  retaliate  by 
shooting  at  the  first  Indian  they  see,  which  sometimes  happens  to  be  a 
friendly  Indian,  or  by  placing  some  friendly  Indian,  they  think  they  recognize 
as  a  hostile  one,  in  the  "  guard-house."  I  do  not  intend  by  this  to  blame 
the  officers;  they  have  had  no  experience  whatever  with  Indians — know 
nothing  of  the  Indian  character  or  manners,  except  what  they  may  have 
learned  from  reading  some  novels.  I  don't  believe  any  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Rice  ever  saw  an  Indian  before  they  came  to  this  country.  The  In- 
dians told  me  in  council  that  they  wished  to  see  m£  at  old  Fort  Pierre,  and 
if  I  would  meet  them  there,  a  great  many  more  would  meet  me,  but  they  did 
not  wish  to  come  to  Fort  Bice  again.    I  have  heard  nothing  in  regard  to  Mr. 
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Oalpin's  trip  to  the  Indian  camp,  but  expect  to  soon.  A  very  targe  number  of 
Indians  have  already  given  themselves  up.  I  should  think  I  far  fall  short 
of  the  mark  when  I  state  that  three  thousand  warriors  have  already  come 
in  and  made  peace  with  me,  on  the  terms  the  general  commanding  directed. 
I  include  in  this  number  those  who  came  in  last  year,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  come  in  this  year,  and  the  treaty  I  have  made  with  them,  though  it 
has  cost  the  government  nothing  (^but  the  expense  of  fighting  them,)  will  be, 
I  believe,  just  as  binding  and  as  well  kept  by  the  Indians  as  if  the  govern- 
ment had  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  way  of  annuities,  &c. 

If  Mr.  Oalpin  succeeds  in  getting  in  the  large  camp  of  Sioux  on  the  Lit* 
tie  Missouri,  which  I  think  he  will,  then  there  will  be  over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  heretofore  hostile  Indians  who  will  have  submitted  to  the  au-' 
thority  of  our  government,  and  this  amount  is  all,  I  believe,  who  will  volun- 
tarily come  in  for  the  present  Of  course  you  can  get  in  the  whole  nation, 
and  every  other  nation  of  Indians,  if  you  will  hold  out  inducements 
enough,  in  the  way  of  money,  goods,  provisions,  &c.  But  what  would 
such  a  treaty  be  worth  1  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  those  who 
still  hold  out  hostile,  it  will  require  time  and  patience.  A  proper  course 
on  our  part  will  in  time  force  these  Indians  to  come  to  our  terms.  I 
firmly  believe  these  same  Indians  who  have  made  peace  with  me  can  be 
induced  to  make  war  against  the  hostile  bands  and  bring  them  in  either 
alive  or  their  scalps.  There  is  one  thing  that  all  the  Indians  are  very  tena- 
cious about,  and  that  is  the  taking  of  their  lands  from  them.  In  all  their  coun- 
cils they  have  spoken  about  this,  aud  I  have  assured  them  such  is  not  the 
wish  of  our  government,  for  their  land  is  worth  nothing  to  us;  all  we  ask,  and 
we  must  have  it,  is  the  right  of  way  through  their  land  to  our  lands  west 
of  them.  They  also  assert  that  other  tribes  have  sold  their  land  to  govern- 
ment. The  Yaucton  Sioux  part  of  the  Tanctonnais  Sioux  land,  and  the 
Poncas  part  of  the  Bruld  Sioux  land,  they  mention  as  an  instance.  How 
this  is  I  cannot  say;  my  authority,  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  different 
lands,  is  what  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  say.  One  thing  is  certain,  in  regard 
to  the  Sioux  Indians,  there  is  a  great  change  in  their  ideas  and  their  man- 
ner of  talking;  there  is  no  longer  any  boasting  on  their  part  since  they  have 
seen  and  felt  .the  power  of  our  government. 

The  expedilioids  into  the  heart  of  their  country  that  the  general  command- 
ing sent  out  during  the  last  three  years  have  proved  to  them,  what  they  did 
not  before  believe,  that  they  could  not  oppose  our  government  with  any 
chance  of  success.  Before  the  year  1863  it  was  risky  business  for  a  small 
party  of  whites  to  attempt  to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  Pierre,  and  no 
small  party  would  ever  think  of  going  above  there  by  land  without  they 
were  traders,  or  were  waiting  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Indians  they  met  for  this 
privilege,  whom  it  is  to  their  interest  to  protect  and  have  in  the  country. 
Even  the  traders  were  sometimes  abused  in  a  shameful  manner,  and  obliged 
to  make  presents  to  a  large  amount  before  they  could  get  off  with  their  lives. 
Steamboats  travelling  up  the  river  were  compelled  frequently  to  land  and 
pay  the  Indians  for  permission  to  navigate  the  river.  Now  small  parties  of 
three  or  four  soldiers  travel  up  by  land  to  Rice  without  any  very  great  risk. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  that  this  country  is  entirely  safe  from 
all  danger;  there  are  hostile  Indians,  or  "bad  Indians,''  who  will  steal  or 
murder,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  all  treaties  that  may  be  made, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  and  their  number  will  grow 
smaller  every  year  by  proper  treatment,  which  is>  by  killing  them  off  or 
forcing  them  in  the  manner  already  suggested.  This  will  not  require  a  very 
large  force  of  troops,  bfft  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  the  posts,  to  defend 
themselves  and  protect  such  Indians  as  may  be  induced  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  hostile  Indians.    After  a  permanent  peace  had  been  made  with 
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these  iDdiana,  which  I  fear  cannot  be  accomplished  before  next  spring,  on 
account  of  the  season,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  would  offer  a  reward  for 
every  hostile  Indian  captured,  or  for  his  scalp.  This  would  be  cheaper  and 
more  effective  than  sending  large  bodies  of  troops,  who  can  never  be  suc- 
cessful in  hunting  small  bodief  of  Indians  in  their  broken,  mountainous 
country.  Although  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  annuities  to  Indians,  I  do 
think  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  small  present  to  each  of  tlie  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal men  who  have  shown  a  desire  to  be  our  friends,  and  have  endeavored 
to  make  peace.  The  commanders  of  posts  should  be  allowed  to  issue  rations 
to  such  of  these  friendly  Indians  who  are  actually  in  want  and  deserve  them, 
as  a  reward  for  their  good  conduct. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  another  matter  I  would  like  to  mention,  which  is 
doing  a  great  injury  to  the  Indians,  and  that  is,  the  half-breeds  of  the  north 
coming  across  the  lines  to  hunt  buffalo.  Several  thousands  of  buffalo  are 
every  year  killed  by  these  hunters.  If  this  is  continued,  in  a  short  time 
they  will  kill  all  the  game  in  the  country,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  support 
our  Indians  to  keep  them  from  starving.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
in  case  all  the  Indians  make  peace,  we  would  promise  the  Indians  that  our 
government  would  see  that  this  was  stopped  With  a  little  assistance  on 
our  part,  the  Indians  themselves  would  take  this  matter  in  hand;  but  until 
they  do  make  peace  I  would  not  meddle  with  it,  for  we  would  have  both, 
half-breeds  and  hostile  Indians  on  our  hands. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALF.  SULLY,  Brevet  Mqjor  General,  CorrCdg. 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Deparlment  of  the  Missouri. 


No.  64. 


Dakota  TERRrroRY,  Executivk  Office, 

Yancton,  Atigust  11,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  herewith  the  receipt  of  your  circu- 
lar letter  to  superintendents  and  agents,  of  the  27th  ultimo,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intercourse  with  friendly  and  hostile  Indians. 

The  policy  therein  announced,  it  seems  to  me,  is  especially  fitting  and 
proper,  particularly  with  the  Indians  in  this  superintendency;  indeed,  since 
I  was  made  aware  of  the  military  order  in  relation  to  intercourse  with  hos- 
tile bands,  about  1st  of  May  last,  I  have,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  pursued 
the  course  announced  in  your  circular. 

I  notice  you  call  my  attention  to  a  circular  issued  by  your  office,  under  date 
of  January  26,  1865.  1  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  no  such  circular  has 
ever  reached  this  office;  however,  no  information  has  ever  been  furnished 
from  this  office  to  the  public  or  individuals  since  I  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  my  present  duties. 

In  compliance  with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  circular  under  consideration , 
I  beg  leave  to  present  herewith  the  condition  of  the  various  tribes  in  this 
superintendency  for  the  month  of  July  last.  It  will,  however,  fall  far  short  of 
what  it  ought  to,  from  the  fact — Ist.  That  all  the  agents  upon  the  settled  res* 
ervations  have  so  recently  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  that 
they  have  not  yet  become  familiar  with  the  habits,  management,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  various  tribes  under  their  charge,  and  Irave  much  to  learn  of  what 
18  required  and  expected  from  them  in  making  up  their  monthly  and  quar- 
terly reports;  in  other  words,  they  are  not  yet  themselves  familiar  witb 
their  duties.  This  will,  however,  very  soon  be  corrected,  and  I  hope  to  be  ' 
able  ere  long  to  forward  as  perfect  and  prompt  a  report  as  it  is  possible  to 


3M;   scrosr  or  the  secbetaxt  or  thb 

imJ(<;  r>f  0»::b  *  pex^pV.  2d.  Tbe  aev  a^«sts  bare  catered  vpoii  the 
di«^i<arj^e  '/  ti»e#r  JuUes  at  »  ni'^t  iziaa^p'r.otts  time,  fircm  tbe  £ict  that  for 
tw<^  jeMiB  tte  crofw  ID  t:.i«  Tetrit  >rj  bare  been  a  U/tal  failnie,  ovia^  to  two 
eece^^iHiire  0ea«oui  of  wrrere  dn^a;rtit,  to  vLsch  was  ed<ied  leet  jemr  tbe 
l|^re*«f«'>pp^  raid*  Tbe  Ifjdiabs  at  tbe  Tari:-o«  agezxries  bad  beooiDe 
ii^ff'jHf/^Ay  dh^tezrUtBed,  tuA  it  re>q*3:red  mcch  patience  awi  penerermiioe  to 
ptfnmuUs  them  to  p«]t  a  cr</p  iuto  tue  grc^od  last  spring.  At  tbe  Ponca  and 
Crow  Creek  an^eiicieJi,  however,  we  sacceeded  in  getting  ap  aoi&cieiit  in- 
terewt  to  tndace  nearlj  ererjr  faniH j  t«:^  pat  a  crop  into  tbe  groond,  and  tbere 
in  WfW  ew^rj  prospect  tbat  tbej  will  U;  rewarded  far  beyond  oor  most  san- 

POVCAS. 

I  early  procored  for  this  tribe  a  sofficieDt  qoaotitj  of  good  aeeda  to  crop 
all  the  land  under  cnltiTati^/n  at  thia  agency,  and  it  was  got  into  tbe  groand 
in  gfftfd  season  and  in  go^id  order.  It  has  since  been  well  tended,  and  tbere 
is  now  every  reason  to  beliere  tbat  a  large  and  very  fine  crop  will  reward 
their  labors.  These  Indians  are  highly  gratified  and  pleased  at  their  pros- 
pects frir  tills  year.  Employ^  are  bBld  to  a  more  rigid  acconntability  at  this 
agency  than  at  either  of  the  others,  and  the  result  is  highly  favorable  to  a 
c<^ytj  tin  nance  of  the  policy.  .  Their  crops  of  com,  potatoes,  pampkins, 
sqnashes,  peas,  and  melons  are  very  fine  indeed,  and  Uiey  are  now  getting 
from  their  fields  excellent  green  com.  Their  crop  of  flat  taraips  is  being 
considerably  damaged  by  bugs. 

TANCTOirS. 

I  rr*gret  to  say  that  the  condition  of  this  tribe  is  not  as  favorable  as  I 
conld  wish,  owing  to  the  fact  of  sufficient  effort  and  preparation  not  being 
made  in  preparing  their  ground  for  the  reception  of  seeds  in  season  to  se- 
cure for  them  good  crops,  and  the  poor  quality  of  seed  furnished  for  their 
use.  Tills  tribe  have  very  little  good  corn,  I  think  not  to  exceed  ten  acres. 
This  fact  is  j^reatly  to  be  regretted,  from  the  fact  that  the  season  has  been 
highly  auspicious,  and  had  sufficient  forethought  been  exercised  they  might 
have  had  twenty-live  or  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  other  crops  in 
proportion. 

I  httvo  as  yet  received  no  report  from  their  agent  of  employes  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1865,  though  he  was  specially  instructed  to  report  at 
once  on  the  organization  of  his  working  force,  as  you  will  see  by  referencje 
to  instructions  issued  to  him  under  date  of  May  19,  last,  copy  of  which 
was  forwarded  to  your  office  last  mail.  Agent  Conger  shows  every  desire 
to  make  this  agency  a  model  of  good  management,  and  will,  I  think,  put 
matters  in  good  shape  here  at  an  early  day.  He  being  entirely  unaccus- 
tomc*d  to  a  management  of  this  kind,  must  have  a  reasonable  time  to  learn 
fully  his  duties. 

SIOUX  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI — CROW  CREEK  AOENCT. 

I  was  advised  in  March  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  would  at  an  early 
day  bo  transferred  to  this  superintendency,  and  on  my  return  from  Wash- 
ington, the  last  of  March,  I  took  prompt  steps  to  have  them  supplied  with 
5ood  Hoed  corn  and  potatoes.  Garden  seed  I  could  not  procure  for  them  in 
us  country,  and  I  did  not  feel  warranted  in  sending  to  Chicago  for  them, 
and  making  at  that  early  day  a  requisition  on  your  office  for  the  amount 
Thoy  have  a  very  fine  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  will  be  well  and  amply 
-  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 
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Theso  Indians  are  prospectively  in  mach  better  condition  at  this  time  than 
eince  their  settlement  in  this  TerriU^ry.  They  are  well  pleased  with  their 
new  a^nt,  and  claim  that  they  are  being  far  better  provided  for  than  hereto- 
fore. 

The  agent  was  for  a  time  mnch  embarrassed  by  the  non-re^ption  of  funds, 
Tiow  happily  arrived,  and  being  used  to  discbarge  the  pressing  obligations 
he  was  obliged  to  make,  awaiting  the  reception  of  the  money. 

I  am  as  yet  in  receipt  of  no  report  from  Agent  Stone  for  second  quarter; 
it  will,  however,  I  am  informed,  be  forwarded  in  a  few  days. 

This  agency  being  one  hundred  miles  from  a  post  offix^,  communication 
with  it  is  not  always  prompt,  reliable,  and  regular.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
difficulty  will  be  remedied  as  early  as  next  year  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, as  it  is  in  contemplation,  I  am  told,  to  put  on  a  horseback  mail  from 
Fort  Randall  to  Sully  once  a  week.  The  Grow  Creek  agency  is  on  this 
route. 

UPPBB  SIOUX  INDIANS. — S.  N.  LATTA,  AOBNT. 

I  have  SO  far  this  year  received  no  report  from  this  agenc}*.  The  agent 
passed  up  tlie  river  on  a  steamer,  and  distributed  the  annuity  goods,  as  I  am 
informed,  and  returned  immediately  to  his  home  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
without  reporting  himself  to  this  office,  either  orally  or  by  letter.  A  portion 
of  these  Indians  are  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  government,  though  from  all 
I  can  learn  I  am  convinced  a  considerable  majority  earnestly  desire  peace. 
Since  last  spring,  on  being  advised  of  the  military  order  in  reference  to  in- 
tercourse with  these  various  tribes,  I  have  made  no  effort  to  communicate 
with  them. 

If  the  campaign  now  in  this  country  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  peace  the  result  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

UPPER  MISSOURI  AGENCY. — MAHLON  WILKINSON,  AGENT. 

The  various  tribes  composing  this  agency  are  regarded  by  their  agent, 
and  many  others  thoroughly  familiar  with  them,  as  friendly  and  reliable, 
though  their  agent,  as  I  am  unofficially  informed,  was  not  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute their  goods  to  them.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  this  matter  the 
military  officer  in  command  must  have  made  a  mistake,  as  the  goods  could 
be  more  properly  distributed  to  these  Indians  than  to  the  Upper  Sioux. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  grow  large  crops  of  corn  every  year,  as  I  am 

informed.  Their  crops  are  good  this  year,  so  far  as  I  have  advices  from  them. 

In  my  report  for  this  month  I  hope  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  entire 

crop  of  all  the  agencies  has  so  far  matured  as  to  be  safe  from  damage  from 

any  of  the  causes  which  have  heretofore  effected  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Governor  and  Eaxffficio  Su^pl  Indian  Affairs 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLBT, 

Commissioner  (^Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  65. 

ExBcunvB  Office, 
Yandon,  D.  T.,  May  19,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  a  le  tter  of  the  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of  March  24  last,  copy  of  ex 
tract  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz  :    "  And  give  him  (you)  the  necessary  in- 
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structions  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  office,"  &c.,  I  have  the  honor  here- 
with to  present  yon  with  such  instructions  as  are  deemed  necessary  for 
your  guidance  at  the  present  time,  reserving  the  right  to  alter  or  change 
them  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require,  or  the  in- 
terest of  the  government  or  Indians  may  seem  to  indicate. 

1st.  You  wiir  obtain  from  Major  Burleigh  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  and  management  at  the  agency,  and  disposition  and  habits  of  the 
Indians  under  your  charge,  as  possible. 

2d.  You  will  hold  all  employes  to  strict  accountability  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  their  time,,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them,  and  keep  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  the  time  of  each,  and  see  that  no  persons  are  needlessly 
employed,  but  only  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  current 
business  of  the  agency. 

3d.  In  all  cases  where  possible  to  do  so,  yon  will  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits,  allowing  them  in  each  case  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  therefor,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  they  are 
thus  employed,  their  usefulness,  &c.,  calling  ten  hours  a  day's  work. 

4th.  You  will,  upon  perfecting  the  reorganization  at  the  agency  under 
your  charge,  report  to  this  office  the  names  of  all  persons  employed  by  you, 
in  what  capacity,  their  compensation,  and  the  tim©  of  their  entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  dpties;  also  such  changes  in  your  working  force  from 
time  to  time  as  you  may  see  fit  to  make. 

5th.  Leave  of  absence  will  not  be  granted  to  employes  except  for  the 
most  urgent  and  satisfactory  reasons,  and  in  all  such  cases  deductions  of 
salary  will  be  made  for  such  absence. 

6th.  You  will  not  allow  disorderly  or  dissolute  persons  to  stay  at  the 
agency,  as  it  is  deemed  far  better  to  send  such  persons  away  at  once  than 
to  allow  them  to  stay  only  to  create  dissensions  and  trouble  among  the  In- 
dians. 

7th.  You  will  permit  no  intoxicating  liquor  to  be  brought,  kept,  sold,  or 
given  away  on  the  reservation.  It  will  be  your  duty,  and  you  are  clothed 
with  ample  authority,  to  destroy  all  such  liquor  at  once. 

8th.  You  will  advise  fully  with  this  office  at  all  times  on  the  subject  of  the 
current  business  at  the  agency,  and  make  requisitions  for  such  funds  as  you 
deem  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business,  giving  your  reason  or  stating  the 
necessity  for  such  application. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Oovernor  and  Ex-officioSup't  Indian  Affairs. 

Major  P.  H.  Conger, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent,  Yancion  Agency. 


No.  66. 


Yancton  Sioux  Agency, 
Qreenwood,  Dakota  Territory,  July  16,  1865. 
^iR  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  under  date  of  July  11, 1865,  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  my  agency  at  the  time  I  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  my  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived  here  on  the 
first  of  May,  and  found  Mr.  Burleigh,  the  late  agent,  awaiting  my  ar- 
rival and  ready  to  surrender  to  me,  as  his  successor,  the  charge  of  the  Indi- 
ans, which  he  did  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  Some  days,  however,  elapsed  be- 
fore he  delivered  to  me  the  papers,  &c.  belonging  to  the  office,  he  requiring 
some  time  to  arrange  and  close  his  accounts. 
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I  regret,  sir,  that  I  am  compelled  to  Btate  that  I  found  the  condition  of 
things  not  very  satisfactory.  The  buildings  are  DDiserable  and  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  the  fencecTbadly  oat  of  repair,  and  little  or  no  preparation 
made  to  raise  a  crop  the  coming  season.  I  found  no  teams  (except  one  span 
of  old  and  very  small  mules,  which  were  worthless)  and  no  cattle  or  stook 
of  any  kind  that  belonged  to  the  agency,  and  in  the  various  mechanical 
shops  belonging  to  the  agency  the  same  condition  of  things  existed.  The 
tools  that  had  belonged  to  the  same — ^the  most  of  them — ^had  been  broken  or 
Ipst;  so  that,  sir,  I  found  myself  in  rather  &  poor  condition  to  commence  op- 
erations. However,  I  set  to  work,  hired  some  ploughing  done,  (by  paying 
what  seemed  to  me  an  enormous  price,)  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  two 
hundred  acres  of  corn  planted  in  tolerable  season,  but  most  of  the  seed 
proved  bad  and  we  had  to  replant;  so,  with  bad  seed  and  the  grasshoppers 
together,  we  have  succeeded  in  raising  only  a  few  scattering  acres  of  toler- 
able corn — I  should  judge  in  all  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres. 

I  find  the  Indians  docile  and  friendly,  but,  from  what  observation  I  have 
made,  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  the  most  indolent  and  improvident  race  of 
people  on  the  earth  ;  indeed  it  is  counted  a  disgrace  with  them  to  labor,  and 
none  of  them  often  do  except  the  squaws  or  a  few  of  the  old  men.  The  young 
men  spend  their  time  (when  not  out  on  a  hunt)  in  lounging  about  in  the  most 
comfortable  places  they  can  find,  telling  stories  and  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
without  one  day's  provision  for  themselves  and  families  in  advance,  they  are 
as  happy  and  as  contented  as  lords,  provided  always  they  have  for  the^es- 
ent  their  own  bellies  filled. 

As  to  schools  for  the  Indians  I  find  none  in  operation,  and  I  am  assured  by 
them  that  there  never  has  been  any  school  organized  or  kept  for  them  on 
this  reservations  There  is  no  building  here  for  that  purpose,  and  none  that 
is  in  any  way  suitable,  or  that  could  be  spared  for  that  use;  and,  sir,  while 
upon  this  subject  I  be^  leave  to  call  your  attention,  and  also  the  attention 
of  the  department  at  Washington,  to  article  4  and  section  4  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Yancton  tribe  of  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians, 
in  which  the  United  States  stipulate  and  agree  to  expend  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  (over  and  beside  the  regular  annuities)  in  erecting  a  suit- 
able building  or  buildings  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  normal  la- 
bor schools  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  said  Indians. 

The  head  chief  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  has  re- 
peatedly complained  to  me  since  my  arrival,  and  says  his  Great  Father  has 
not  kept  his  word  with  him,  for  he  promised  him  when  he  signed  the  treaty 
and  sold  his  lands  to  the  United  States  that  he  should  have  a  school-house 
and  teachers  to  teach  his  children  to  read  and  write,  and  to  do  all  kinds  of 
business  like  the  white  man.  I  would  suggest  that  the  present  is  a  most  au- 
spicious time  to  commence  in  this  matter,  and  with  your  permission  I  will 
ask  leave  to  submit  a  plan  and  estimate  (at  an  early  day)  for  a  school-house 
to  be  built  next  season. 

I  am  requested  also  to  report  the  number  of  missionaries  or  religious  in- 
structors among  these  Indians.  As  with  the  schools,  I  have  to  report  none, 
and  I  understand  there  never  has  been  any  that  made  a  permanent  stay 
among  them.  I  have  had  conversation  with  a  number  of  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men on  the  subject,  and  they  all  express  a  desire  to  have  a  priest  come  and  live 
with  them.  They  are  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  consent  to  receive  any  other. 
I  am  certain  a  good  Catholic  would  be  capable  of  exercising  more  influence 
over  them  than  any  other  could  hope  to  do  for  a  long  time.  I  have  promised 
the  chiefs  that  I  will  ask  Bishop  Smythe,  of  Dubuque,  to  send  them  a  priest. 

I  am  also  invited  to  make  any  suggestions  I  may  deem  proper  in  reference 
to  the  government  and  management  of  the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  their  ad- 
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vancement  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  My  brief  experience  hardly  qualifies 
mo  to  offer  advice;  yet,  were  I  to  do  so,  it  would  be  strictly  to  observe  all 
treaty  obligations,  and  teach  by  example  as  w^l  as  precept  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  government  to  benefit  and  not  to  oppress  the  Indians.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  present  Indian  system,  if  properly  administered,  is  as 
good  as  can  be  devised;  at  least  the  Indians  say  that,  let  their  agent  be  as 
bad  as  he  may,  they  would  still  prefer  him  to  the  military. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  at  this  time  to  furnish  you  with  the  census  of  this 
tribe,  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  now  on  the  plains  hunting  boflfalo,  and  will 
not  return  to  the  reservation  before  about  the  first  of  October,  when  I  ex* 
pect  the  most  of  them  will  be  present  to  receive  their  fall  supplies,  when  I 
propose  to  make  an  accurate  enumeration,  as  required  in  your  instructions. 
Trusting,  sir,  that  you  may  receive  this  hasty  and  imperfect  report,  and 
excuse  me  for  this  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  CONGER, 
United  States  Yancton  Agent. 
Hon.  Nbwton  Edicunds, 

Oowmor  and  Ex-cfficio  Superintendent  Indian  Affaxn. 


No.  67. 


PoNCA  Agency,  D.  T.,  July  20,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  under  dale  of  Jyly  11»  directing 
that  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency  at  the  time  I  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  this  office,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  be  made  to  you  at  once, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  agent  for  Poncas 
on  the  5th  of  June,  I  found  but  one  farm,  consisting  of  two  fields,  one  of 
SCO  acres  and  the  other  of  60  acres.  Both  of  these  fields  are  enclosed  with 
post  and  rail  and  post  and  board  fence,  all  of  which  is  in  good  repair.  Ow- 
ing to  the  new  treaty  made  with  the  Poncas  last  winter,  many  of  them  did 
not  plant  in  the  enclosed  fields,  but  went  to  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Missouri 
river,  so  that  not  over  150  acres  are  under  'Cultivation  in  the  enclosure,  and 
probably  100  acres  on  the  Missouri  river  bottom  lands,  making  in  all  under 
cultivation  250  acres,  including  243  of  corn,  one  of  peas,  two  of  potatoes, 
one  of  beans,  one  of  squash,  two  of  turnips. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  rain  here  this  season,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  present  prospects  of  all  kinds  of  crops  are  very  flattering  for  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

The  employes  of  .this  agency,  up  to  June  29,  were  K.  W.  Frazer,  black- 
smith; J.  A.Lewis,  farmer,  and  Mitchel  P.  Cene,  Baptisle  D.  Lodge,  and 
David  Le  Clair,  laborers;  and  Antoine  Roy,  herdsman.  The  blacksmith  has 
been  occupied  in  doing  the  general  blacksmitbing  and  gunsmithing  of  the 
agency.  This  has  kept  him  quite  busy  during  the  time  that  I  have  had 
charge  here,  it  being  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  hunting  and  far  ming 
implements  both  needed  repairing  ;  but  I  thought  that  the  amount  of  black 
smithing  to  be  done  for  the  next  six  months  would  be  so  small  that  it  would 
not  be  economy  to  retain  him  ;  accordingly  I  discharged  him  on  the  29th  of 
June,  of  which  I  notified  you  at  the  time. 

The  farmer  has  charge  of  all  the  work  done  outside  of  the  mechanical 
shops  and  a  general  supervision  of  stock  and  tools.  Antoine  Roy,  herds- 
man, herds  all  the  stock,  both  those  used  by  the  Indians  and  those  used  by 
the  farmer.    Mitchel  P.  Cene,  Baptiste  D.  Lodge,  and  Daniel  Le  Olair,  la- 
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borers,  have  been  employed  in  preparing  the  gronnds  for  planting,  and  in 
planting  and  taking  care  of  crops,  and  in  doing  any  work  which  is  necessary 
to  be  done  on  an  Indian  agency.  Francis  Roy,  interpreter,  has  no  otho 
business  except  that  for  which  he  was  appointed. 

The  discipline  of  this  agency  requires  of  each  employ^  ten  hours'  labor 
for  a  day's  work,  to  which  they  all  cheerfully  comply.  There  are  five  frame 
buildings  and  sixteen  built  with  logs.  The  material  used  for  building  being 
Cottonwood,  many  of  them  are  so  warped  and  decayed  that  they  will  soon 
need  considerable  repairing  in  order  to  be  of  much  service.  The  school- 
house,  although  covered  with  good  lumber,  the  frame  is  of  Cottonwood,  and 
far  too  light  for  the  size  of  the  building;  in  consequence  of  which  the  root 
is  settling  in  and  the  sides  are  spreading  out,  and  is  so  shaken  by  the  wind 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  plastering  on  it 

The  stock  us^  by  the  farmer  consists  of  two  yoke  of  oxen,  one  pair  of 
horses,  and  one  mule.  The  farming  utensils  consist  of  six  ploughs,  two 
harrows,  one  scraper,  two  one-horse  hay  rakes,  one  spade,  three  shovels,  five 
hoes,  and  six  axes;  five  pitchforks,  four  scythes,  and  two  snaths,  and  four 
wagons.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  more  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  which  I  cannot  ascertain  until  they  return  from  the  hunt  which  they 
are  now  on. 

The  steam  saw-mill,  with  grist-mill  attached,  is  a  good  one,  and  in  good 
condition,  capable  of  turning  out  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 
The  blacksmith  shop  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  has  sufficient  tools  for 
doing  the  work.  The  carpenter  shop  is  in  good  condition,  but  very  deficient 
in  tools. 

The  manual  labor  school  provided  for  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
made  with  the  Poncas  March  12,  1S65,  ('58?)  has  never  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  I  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  department  the  necessity  of  com- 
pleting a  suitable  building  ibr  that  purpose  and  opening  a  school  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Poncas  are  very  desirous  to  have  this  done.  They  say  that 
one-half  of  the  time  since  they  were  promised  a  school  has  already  passed, 
afid  that  unless  it  is  soon  commenced  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  them. 

I  would  recommend  the  liberal  purchase  of  teams,  wagons,  cows,  and 
hogs,  and  such  agricultural  implements  asmi^y  be  necessary  for  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil.  I  believe  that  if  each  Indian  family  was  provided  with 
these  things  in  a  short  time  they  would  raise  quite  sufficient  to  sustain 
them  through  the  year.  I  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  selecting 
from  the  tribe  some  of  the  most  intelligent  youth,  and  paying  them  a  small 
compensation  for  their  labor,  to  learn  the  art  of  blacksmitbing,  carpentering, 
and  engineering. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  POTTER, 
United  SUUea  Indian  AgerU. 

His  Excellency  Newton  Edmunds, 

Oavemor  and  Superiniendeni  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  674. 
PoNCA  Agenct,  D.  T.,  September  30,  1865. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report. 

Having  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  for  the  Poncas  within  the  last  five 
months  1  can  say  but  little,  comparatively,  of  their  condition  or  improve- 
ment.   Their  deportment  has  been  very  good,  considering  the  circunv 
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stances  under  which  they  have  been  placed;  not  having  raised  any 
crops  for  the  two  previous  years,  they  were  mostly  dependent  on  the 
money  received  from  government  for  their  subsistence;  that  having  been 
exhausted  in  feeding  them  through  the  winter,  they  had  nothing  to  eat  ex- 
cept what  they  gleaned  from  the  prairies.  They  managed  to  live  on  that 
until  they  had  finished  cultivating  their  corn,  of  which  they  have  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  During  the  time^that  they  were  cultivating  their 
corn,  and  while  they  were  at  work  in  their  field  unarmed,  a  war  pai*ty  of/ 
Biuld  Sioux  attacked  them  and  succeeded  in  killing  two  of  their  number. 
This  so  intimidated  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  far  enough 
from  home  to  obtain  game  in  any  large  quantities.  They  were  thus  kept  on 
short  allowance  until  about  the  first  of  September,  when  their  corn  crop 
ripened  and  furnished  them  with  an  abundance  of  food.  I  hope  with  their 
corn  and  annuity  to  be  able  to  carry  them  comfortably  through  the  year.  No 
new  improvements  have  been  made  on  this  agency  this  season.  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  make  any  until  it  was  decided  whether  the  Poncas  are  to  re- 
main here  or  go  to  the  lands  treated  for  last  winter.  It  will  be  observed 
on  examining  my  reports  of  employes  that  no  mechanics  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  last  quarter.  There  being  no  improvements  to  be  made,  I 
thought  it  economy  not  to  employ  any  at  present.  What  actual  mechanical 
work  it  was  necessary  to  have  done  I  hired  done  by  the  job,  thus  saving  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  during  the  quarter.  When  the  manual  labor  school 
is  put  in  operation,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  mechanics  regularly 
to  do  the  mechanical  work,  and  to  instruct  the  youth  in  these  branches. 

About  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons  of  hay  have  been  put  up  this  season. 
Having  no  mowing  machine,  and  but  three  laborers,  I  hired  the  hay  cut, 
cured,  and  raked  into  cocks  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

The  present  location  of  the  Ponca  agency  is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  barren  waste,  destitute  of  wood  for  lumber  and  for  fuel,  and  of  grass 
for  hay.  We  were  compelled  this  season  to  either  cross  the  Running  Water 
into  Nebraska,  or  go  eight  or  ten  miles  to  get  sufficient  hay  to  sustain  our 
stock. 

I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poncas,  that  the  new  treaty  made  with  them 
last  winter  will  be  ratified.  It  gives  them  a  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  river,  about  twelve  miles  long  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
in  every  respect  suitable  for  an  Indian  agency.  Part  of  it  is  covered  with 
Cottonwood,  oak,  elm  and  ash;  the  other  part  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  sufficient  to  sustain  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  with  hay 
in  winter,  besides  furnishing  an  abundance  of  pasture  for  summer.  This 
strip  of  land  is  so  well  watered  by  the  numerous  springs  coming  in  from  the 
high  lands,  that  unless  the  season  was  one  of  extreme  drought,  good  crops 
could  be  raised  every  year.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  if  the  Poncas 
can  be  placed  on  this  new  reserve,  and  be  furnished  with  stock  sufficient  to 
commence  stock-raising,  and  with  suitable  tools  for  farming,  that  with  proper 
management  for  a  few  years  they  will  be  temporally  beyond  want. 
.1  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  POTTER, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent, 
'  His  Excellency  N.  Edmunds, 

Gov,  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs^  Yancton,  D.  7. 
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No.  68. 

DEPARTtfENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

OjgUce  Indian  A  fairs,  March  9,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  this  date,  referring  to  the  claim  of  the  Ponca  Indians  for  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  life  and  woundine  of  several  of  their  number  by  a  party  of  United 
States  soldiers  in  1863;  and  in  reply,  have  to  state  that  this  ofQce  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  great  wrong  thus  committed  upon  these  friendly 
Indians,  but  has  endeavored  to  procure  the  discoverv  and  conviction  of  the 
g'nilty  parties  through  the  military  authorities.  In  this  I  have  not  thus  far 
been  successful;  but  even  if  such  conviction  were  accomplished,  I  still  fully 
recognize  the  equitable  right  of  the  surviving  friends  of  the  deceased,  or 
their  representatives,  to  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  incurred. 
Ample  precedent  for  such  compensation  is  found  in  the  decision  of  our 
courts,  in  cases  of  losses  of  life  and  limb  by  careless  or  criminal  management 
of  railroads  and  steamboats,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  the 
claim  of  the  Poncas  is  a  good  one,  founded  in  justice,  sustained  by  precedent 
as  above  cited,  and  should  meet  with  favorable  consideration  from  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Newton  Edmunds, 

Oovenior  of  Dakota  and  Ex-officio 

Superintendent  Indian  A  fairs,  Washington,  D,  C, 


No.  69. 

Crow  Creek  Aobncy,  D.  T.,  July  30,  1865. 

•  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instrnctions  in  letter  of  July  11,  1866, 1 
herewith  submit  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  agency  at  the  time  I  entered 
on  the  duties  of  my  office,  with  suggestions. 

1.  Chndition  of  buildings. — I  found  them  in  good  order,  but  some  were  in 
an  unfinished  state.  One  bastion  lacked  a  roof,  which  I  have  since  put  on. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  plaster  the  dwellings  and  offices,  to  render  them  com- 
fortable during  the  winter  present  season. 

2.  Condition  (f fences, — Posts  were  set  for  about  six  and  one  half  miles 
of  fence;  many  of  these  were  cottonwood.  On  at  least  two  miles  there 
were  no  boards  whatever,  and  the  remainder  was  much  in  need  of  repairs, 
no  part  of  it  being  more  than  two  boards  high.  I  was  obliged  to  employ 
laborers,  saw  lumber  and  repair  the  fence  sufficiently  to  protect  the  crops 
from  the  depredations  of  cattle. 

It  will  require  considerable  labor  and  lumber  to  make  a  good  fence.  I 
consider  it  necessary  to  build  one  mile  of  cross-fence  to  give  me  access  to  the 
river  without  passing  through  the  fields. 

3.  Improved  land. — It  was  in  poor  order,  the  prairie  having  been  badly 
broken.  About  175  acres  were  planted  in  corn,  and  one  and  one-half  acre 
in  potatoes;  the  balance  was  uncultivated  during  the  present  season. 

The  corn  is  ripening  fast,  and  will  nndoubtedly  be  a  good  crop.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  and  bugs,  I  do  not  think  the 
potatoes  planted  will  produce  anything. 

4.  Number  and  condUion  of  working  teams. — There  were  not  any,  two 
cows  comprising  all  the  animals  turned  over  to* me.  I  purchased  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  but  find  them  insufficient  to  do  the  labor  necessary.  I  need  more; 
also  a  horse-team  is  very  much  wanted;  the  corn  was  not  properly  cultivated 
in  consequence. 

6.  Condition  of  wagons. — ^I  received  seventeen,  of  which  seven  were  in 
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good  condition,  and  four  more  with  some  repairs  will  be  good.    The  balance 
are  old  and  almost  worthlesss. 

6.  Farming  tUensils,  Sfc. — ^The  ploughs  were  in  very  bad  condition,  but  few 
serviceable;  the  most  of  them  will  need  repairs,  |ind  some  are  worthless. 
The  chains  were,  the  most  of  them,  broken  more  or  less.  Most  of  the  farming 
tools  were  in  poor  condition,  and  will  need  much  repairing.  Out  of  110 
ox-yokes  received,  I  do  not  think  over  thirty  of  them  can  be  made  service- 
able. 

7.  Carpenierff  and  IdackamiiM  tools. — I  found  but  few;  many  necessary  ar- 
ticles are  lacking,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  the  business  required 
in  those  departments.    A  set  of  gunsmith's  tools  are  much  needed. 

8.  Condition  and  capacity  of  the  mill. — The  mill  had  evidently  been  a  good 
one,  but  had  been  badly  strained  or  overworked,  and  the  boiler  was  leaky. 
After  much  repairing,  I  was  enabled  to  cut  2,000  feet  per  day.  It  will  re- 
quire still  furth^  repairs  if  I  continue  to  run  it  longer  than  the  present 
month. 

9.  Logs  and  lumber. — 11,258  feet  of  sawed  and  63,457  feet  of  lumber  in 
the  log  was  turned  over  to  me.  The  logs  were  very  poor;  they  appeared  to 
have  been  cut  some  time,  and  many  were  rotten.  One-half  of  them  are 
scarcely  worth  sawing. 

10.  Fovoder  magazine. — ^The  powder  magazine  receipted  for  is  simply  a  7 
by  9  hole  or  cellar  dug  in  the  ground,  utterly  worthless  for  what  it  was  in- 
tended, it  being  too  damp. 

11.  Be^. — ^The  beef,  fresh,  packed  in  snow,  that  was  turned  over  to  me, 
was,  in  .consequence  of  the  warm  weather,  in  very  bad  condition;  most  of  it 
was  entirely  spoiled,  and  the  balance  I  issued  immediately  to  the  Indians, 
so  that  it  could  be  saved  by  drying. 

12.  Furniture,  office  blanks,  dbc. — ^The  tables  were  poor  affairs,  mere  ex- 
cuses, and  the  furniture  generally  needs  repairing.  I  shall  very  much  need 
a  stove  for  the  office  during  the  coming  winter.  I  found  the  office  entirely 
destitute  of  desks,  blanks,  paper,  and  all  articles  necessary  for  office  business. 
There  were  op  copies  of  previous  returns,  reports,  &c.,  to  guide  me  in  doing 
my  business;  thereby  causing  me  much  inconvenience. 

13.  Names,  number  and  d^cripiion  of  employis — They  number  seven,  as 
follows  :  S.  M.  Qriffith,  carpenter  and  engineer;  Frank  Bronson,  farmer; 
Judson  Lamorie,  teamster;  £,  Stutsman,  head  laborer;  Arkicita,  laborer;  A. 
H.  Kaupman,  blacksmith;  and  J.  W.  Stone,  agent.  I  find  the  employes 
prompt  and  faithful  in  attending  to  their  duties,  and  circumstances  have 
often  required  me  to  call  upon  them  to  attend  to  matters  not  within  their 
regular  vocation,  yet  they  have  always  been  ready  and  ytrilling  to  assist  me. 

14.  Condition  of  schools,  SfC. — So  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  from  the  short 
time  that  1  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency,  I  think  the  school  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  number  enrolled  as  in  attendance  is  297;  the 
number  of  teachers  three.  More  explicit  information  is  given  in  the  report 
ob  education. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  generally  very  good,  considering  their  man- 
ner of  living,  yet  there  are  ^uite  a  number  of  them  sick.  Many  of  them  die 
for  want  of  necessary  medicine  and  a  physician,  when  medical  attendance 
would  save  them.  I  would  suggest,  for  humanity's  sake,  that  they  be  allowed 
a  physiciaii. 

I  will  defer  making  further  suggestions  until  after  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  STONE, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  N.  EmcuNos, 

Governor  and  Ex-offido  Superintendent  of  Indian  Afairs. 
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No.  10. 

Crow  Crbkk  Agency,  D.  T.,  August  24,  1865. 

Sir:  Iretnrned  here  on  the  18th  instant,  and  the  teams  with  the  100  sacks 
of  flour  that  I  purchased  at  Yancton  arrived  on  the  21st.  Upon  my  arrival 
I  found  all  the  Indians  that  had  gone  on  a  hunt^  at  the  agency,  having  re- 
tamed  about  four  weeks  since. 

I  did  not  expect  them  so  soon,  but  the  following  statement  of  facts 
accounts  for  their  early  return.  They  found  plenty  of  buffalo  on  the  Dakota 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  dirt  lodges,"  but  before  they  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing any  considerable  supply  of  meat  the  buffaloes  crossed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Dakota,  and  when  the  Indians  were  crossing  in  pursuit  of  them  they 
were  met  by  a  party  of  Brown's  Indian  scouts,  (Indians,)  who  ordered  my 
Indians  to  remain  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dakota,  stating  that  they  had 
orders  from  Fort  Wadsworth  to  prevent,  by  force'  if  necessary,  all  Indians 
of  this  agency  from  crossing  the  Dakota  river. 

My  Indians  being  thus  prevented  from  following  up  the  buffalo,  and]their 
''out-runners"  not  finding  another  herd,  the  entire  hunting  party  returned 
to  the  agency  with  but  a  small  supply  of  dried  meat. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  a  letter  from  the  commanding  ofiScer  at  Fort  Wads- 
worth,  (a  copy  of  which  find  appended,)  by  whioh  I  am  officially  notified  not 
to  permit  any  of  my  Indians  to  enter  "  his  sub-district,"  of  which  the  Dakota 
river  seems  to  be  the  west  line. 

The  Yanctons  pursue  the  buffalo  from  the  Dakota  to  the  Big  Sioux  with- 
out any  molestation  from  "|Jo  Brown's  Indian  veterans,"  or  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  Fort  Wadsworth. 

Now,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive  the  reason  why  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
should  be  made  an  exception  to  their  clemency. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  intbrmation  above  mentioned,  and  that  justice  may 
be  done,  I  beg  that  your  excellency  will  give  this  matter  your  early  attention. 
I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

J.M.  ST0NE,^^6n^. 

His  Excellency  Oov.  N.  Edmttnds. 


Hkadquabters  Fort  Wadsworth,  July  27,  1865. 

Sir:  A  number  of  Indians  under  your  charge  have  lately  come  into  my 
sub-district,  the  west  line  of  which  is  the  James  river,  to  hunt;  they  have 
papers  signed  by  you.  It  is  strictly  against  orders  from  district  head- 
quarters for  any  of  the  Fort  Thompson  or  Missouri  river  Indians  to  come 
into  this  district. 

I  have  so  notified  the  Indians,  and  also  that  a  pass  from  any  officer  out- 
side of  this  district  will  not  be  considered  as  any  excuse;  and  hereafter  any 
of  the  Indians  from  Fort  Thompson  or  Missouri  river  found  east  of  the  James 
river  will  be  treated  as  hostile,  and  I  take  no  prisoners. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ROBERT  H.  ROSE, 

Mc^or,  Commanding. 
John  W.  Stone,  Esq., 

Indian  Agent,  Fort  Thompson,  D.  T. 
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No.  71. 

Dakota  Territort,  Exbcctive  Office, 
Yancton,  August  II,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  special  report  of  M.  Wilkin- 
son, escj.,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Upper  Missouri  River  agency, 
together  with  statistical  report  on  farming  and  on  education,  &c. 

Major  Wilkinson  informed  me,  in  a  conversation  I  had  recently  with  him, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  distribute  the  annuity  goods  to  the  Indians  under 
his  charge,  but  as  I  saw  him  but  a  few  minutes,  and  he  makes  no  mention 
of  this  fact  in  his  special  report,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  particulars. 

The  district  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Berthold  was  last  year  wel 
supplied  with  seasonable  showers,  and  was  not  visited  by  the  grasshopper; 
and  I  have  no  doubt^  from  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on 
the  subject  of  crops  in  that  locality',  that  they  raised  the  amount  of  corn  stated. 

The  Indians  have  always  been  reported  to  me  as  entirely  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  willing  and  anxious  to  become  settled  upon  reservations.     L 
think  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  nomadic 
life,  and  settling  them  on  a  reservation,  provided  sufficient  encouragement 
is  extended  to  them  in  the  way  of  aid  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

A  state  of  hostilities  prevails  nearly  all  the  time  between  these  bands  and 
the  Upper  Sioux  Indians,  and  as  the  Upper  Sioux  nations  are  now  at  war 
with  the  government,  these  Indians,  from  motives  of  policy,  are  friendly  with 
the  whites. 

The  practice  which  has  heretofore  prevailed,  indeed,  does  now,  of  agents 
only  visiting  their  tribes  once  a  year,  and  then  but  for  a  few  days,  thus  leav- 
ing them  a  large  portion  of  the  time  under  the  influence  of  such  persons  as 
choose  to  visit  them  from  motives  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  only  interested  in 
making  the  most  money  for  the  least  consideration,  I  believe  to  be  bad, 
and  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Indians  regard  their  agent 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  government,  sent  out  to  hear  their  grievances,  re- 
dress their  wrongs,  and  compel  traders  and  others  in  the  country  to  observe 
and  obey  treaty  obligations  and  the  laws  of  Congress. 

Much  if  not  all  of  our  present  difficulties  may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of 
agents  from  their  posts  of  duty,  taken  advantage  of  by  designing  and 
unscrupulous  men  to  advance  their  pecuniary  interests  by  cheating  the 
Indiar^  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  practicable  to  correct  these  evils  at  this  time,  but  when 
peace  is  once  more  established  with  the  hostile  bands  I  can  but  believe  it 
will  be  found  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  and  people  to  re- 
quire agents  to  take  up  their  residence  with  the  Indians  under  their  charge. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Oovernor  and  Ex-offwio  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington,  D,  C, 


No.  72. 


Vermiluon,  D.  T.,  August  7,  1865. 
Sir  :  Please  find  herewith  reports  of  statistics  of  Indians  under  my  charge, 
as  per  your  letter  of  11th  of  July. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  report  accurately.     I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 

Crows  nor  Assinaboines  together.    The  heads  of  bands  wish  to  represent 

'  their  numbers  as  large  as  possible,  that  they  may  get  the  more  goods;  at 
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the  same  time  will  not  disclose  the  numbers  of  other  bands.  Thus  I  am 
compelled  to  guess,  but  am  not  far  wrong.  ArickaFees,  Gros-Yentres,  and 
Mandans,  are  all  together  at  Fort  Berthold.  I  commenced  taking  the  census, 
but  was  waited  on  by  the  headmen,  who  told  me  that  when  last  taken 
8ma)l-pox  followed,  and  I  found  the  excitement  such  that  I  deemed  it  best  to 
abandon  it  for  the  time 

Crows  and  Assinaboines  cultivate  no  ground.  The  former  are  constantly 
moving  to  avoid  the  Sioux.  All  say  they  are  anxious  to  go  on  a  reservation 
and  raise  corn.  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  do  well.  I  think  I  estimate  their 
crop  low.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  horses  owned;  they 
have  no  cattle  nor  hogs.  They  all  use  their  dogs  as  chief  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  WILKINSON, 
United  States  Agent  for  Indiana  on  Upper  Missouri, 
Governor  N.  Edmunds, 

Department  Indian  Afairs,  Yancton,  D.  T. 


No.  73. 


Dakota  TKRRrroRY,  Executive  Office. 

Yandon,  September  12,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  reports  by  Major  M.  Wilkin- 
son, United  States  Indian  agent  for  Upper  Missouri  Indians,  as  follows, 
to  wit : 

"Report  as  to  reason  why  goods  have  not  been  distributed  to  the  Indians 
under  my  charge,  and  also  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  prohibition  by  the 
military  authorities.^ 

"Eeport  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  for  the  month 
of  August,  and  also  report  of  the  reason  for  non-compliance  with  the  law 
of  Congress  requiring  Indian  agents  to  reside  with  their  tribes.'' 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Oov,  and  Ex  officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  R.  B.  Van  Yalkenburgh, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  73  A. 


Vermillion,  Dakota  TKRRrroRY, 

September  1,  1866. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  under  my  charge  for  the  month  of  August : 

The  Crows  are  on  Milk  riw,  in  two  bands.  The  mountain  band  have 
with  them  the  Gros-Ventres  of  the  prairie.  They  are  avoiding  as  best  they 
can,  the  common  enemy,  the  Sioux.  They  are  constantly  moving  to  avoid 
the  Sioux,  as  well  as  to  follow  the  buffalo.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
get  they  are  in  good  condition,  and  well  supplied  with  horses,  and  are  ]ler« 
fectly  friendly  with  white  men.  They  are  anxious  to  make  treaties,  go  on 
reservations,  and  raise  corn.  I  have  been  unable  to  i^e  them  in  any  con- 
siderable bands. 
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The  Aflsioaboines  are  below  Fort  Union,  Bome  distanee  north  of  the  Mis- 
•oari  rirer.  Thej  are- divided  into  smaU  bands,  for  hunting  porpoeee,  and 
are  friendly  with  all  their  neighboring  tribes.  They  are  generally  poor, 
have  few  horses,  and  nse  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  transportation.  They  have 
been  to  Fort  Union  in  bat  small  parties.  They  will  not  be  in  again  until 
spring,  at  which  time  the  whole  tribe  has  promised  to  meet  me  at  the  fort« 

The  Arickarees,  Oros- Ventres,  and  Mandans  remain  at  Fort  Bertbold  dar- 
ing the  summer  season,  but  always  winter  at  some  distance  from  the  fort. 
They  are  anxious  to  make  treaties,  have  good  prospects  for  corn,  and  are  in 
good  condition. 

In  my  letter  to  yon,  ef  last  summer,  on  the  subject  of  unlawful  trade  with 
the  Indians,  I  spoke  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 
The  Northwestern  Fur  Company,  as  at  present  controlled  in  the  country  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Hubbell  and  Hawley,  with  the  regulations  they  have  adopted 
for  the  government  of  their  employ^,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  correct  the  evil  referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  WILKINSON, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent,  Upper  Missouri  Tribes, 

Hon.  Newton  Edmunds, 

Crov.  and  Ex-offido  SujPt  Indian  Affairs,  Yandon,  D,  T. 


Ykbmiluok,  Dakota  Tsbrttobt, 

September  5,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  4,  containing  extracts 
from  a  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  August 
25,  requiring  of  me  reports  of  reasons  why  goods  have  not  been  distributed 
to  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  causes  of 
the  prohibition  by  the  military  authorities.  In  pursuance  of  your  request, 
I  have  to  submit  the  following  report : 

On  my  arrival  at  Fort  Rice  I  found  Colonel  Dimon  in  command  of  the 
river  from  Fort  Sully  to  Fort  Benton,  and  had  assumed  control  of  Indian  af- 
fairs in  that  country,  and  had  determined  that  the  Assinaboines  should  have 
no  goods  this  year,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  informed  that  parties  of 
them  hud  smoked  with  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  Fort  Bertbold  I  found  Captain  Dimon  in  command  of  the  post  He  held 
a  long  council  with  the  chiefs,  after  my  arrival,  at  which  I  was  not  permitted 
to  bo  present  I  was  not  permitted  to  talk  with  the  Indians  except  iu  his 
presence.  All  trade  had  been  stopped  except  by  persons  representing  the 
sutler  of  the  regiment,  (Ist  United  States  volunteers.) 

I  passed  on  to  Fort  Union,  where  I  found  matters  in  the  same  condition. 
After  remaining,  at  that  place  a  week,  I  was  told  the  military  authorities  no 
longer  claimed  control  or  Indian  goods,  but  the  Assinaboines  already  under- 
stood that  they  were  to  have  no  goods,  and  it  was  too  late  to  get  them  to 
the  fort. 

I  was  auite  sui^e,  from  the  past  course  of  General  Sully,  commanding  this 
military  district,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  tHb  interference  of  the  command- 
ers of  those  posts,  and  the  error  was  speedily  corrected,  so  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  communicate  with  them.  Other  men  are  to  be  left  to  garrison  Fort 
Bertbold,  and  I  have  no  grounds  to  fear  any  further  interference  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities. 

General  Sully  has  at  all  times  shown  a  willingness  to  afford  me  audi  as- 
sistance as  was  in  his  power.    I  have  never  had  any  intimation  that  he 
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claimed  control  of  the  civil  affairs  of  my  Indiaus.  In  view  of  these  facts  I 
did  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  any  special  report  on  the 
Bubjcct,  deeming  it  sufficient  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  my 
annual  report. 

I  did  not  distribute  goods  to  the  Indians,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  unable 
to  get  to  the  Crows  and  Assinaboines.  The  goods  are  still  at  Fort  Union. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  goods  I  found  I  had  goods  invoiced  at  seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  ($7,899  20,) 
-when  last  year  the  value  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  tiinety-one 
dollars  and  sixty-four  cents,  ($10,991  64.^  The  price  at  which  they  were 
furnished  this  year  was  very  nearly  double  that  of  last  year. 

Last  year  they  came  to  me  in  two  separate  shipments,  and  I  supposed 
there  was  another  shipment  for  this  year.  I  left  Fort  Union  expecting  to 
meet  the  boat  with  the  goods  and  have  them  landed  at  Fort  Berthold,  saving 
the  expense  of  transportation  back  from  Fort  Union,  all  goods  being  shipped 
to  me  at  the  latter  fort.  I  came  down  Uiere,  getting  no  intelligence  of  any 
more  goods. 

After  my  arrival  here  I  wrote  to  Superintendent  Albin,  inquiring  after 
the  missing  goods,  but  have  received  no  reply.  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe 
there  are  no  other  goods  for  my  agency. 

The  second  shipment  for  last  year  I  gave  to  the  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold, 
and  intended  to  do  the  same  this  year,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
breaking  any  packages. 

I  will,  if  possible,  get  to  Fort  Union,  divide  the  goods,  ship  a  portion  to 
Fort  Berthold  and  disttibute  them,  knowing  I  must  fail  to  satisfy  the  Indians 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  goods. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MAHLON  WILKINSON. 

Hon.  Nbwton  Edmunds, 

Oov,  and  Ex-officio  Svj/i  Indian  Affairs^  Tandon,  I>«  T, 


No.  18  B. 


Vebmiluon,  Dakota  TraRrroRY, 

September  6,  1865. 

Sir:  In  your  letter  of  [September  4,  my  attention  is  called  to  a  law  of 
Congress  requiring  Indian  agents  to  reside  with  their  tribes,  and  requiring 
of  me  a  report  of  the  reason  why  this  law  should  not  be  complied  with  iu 
my  case. 

In  pursuance  of  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Crows 
and  Assinaboines  have  not  been  to  either  of  the  posts,  within  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  wittiin  the  present  season,  nor  is 
there  the  most  remote  probability  of  their  coming  to  them. 

The  Arickarees,  Gros-Ventres,  and  Mandans,  during  the  season  for  raising 
and  harvesting  their  corn,  remain  at  Fort  Berthold.  So  soon  as  their  crop 
is  secured  they  go  to%inter  camps/  remote  from  the  fort,  the  better  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  supply  of  young  cotton  wood  trees,  on  which  they  subsist 
their  horses,  having  no  fear  of  Sioux  at  that  season.  Thus  I  am  unable  to 
reach  or  even  communicate  with  the  Indians  in  their  tribal  relations. 

It  is  my  intention  to  return  to  Fort  Berthold  soon  and  look  after  the. dis- 
position of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  make,  if  possible,  some  distribution  of 
snch  goods  as  I  have. 

Having  no  agency  builfiingB,  and  but  a  very  limited  supply  of  goods,  I 
have  very  little  control  of  the  Indians. 
27  I 
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So  soon  as  suitable  buildings  are  erected,  I  am  anxions  to  reside  in  the 
Indian  country  with  my  family. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MAHLON  WILKINSON, 
27.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Upper  Missouri  Indians, 
Hon.  Nkwton  Edmunds, 

Gov.  and  Ex-officio  Sug/t  Indian  Affairs^  YancUm,  D.  T. 


No.  74. 


Dakota  Tebrttort, 
Executive  Office,  Yancton,  September  13,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  United 
States  Indian  Agent  W.  Wilkinson,*  of  the  Upper  Missouri  agency. 

The  information  conveyed,  that  those  Indians  desire  to  treat  directly  with 
the  government,  I  have  no  doubt  is  true»  as  it  agrees  with  many  verbal 
statements  I  have  heard  from  others  on  this  subject;  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  to  treat 
with  the  whole  tribe  or  tribes  when  practicable,  as  in  so  doing  the  masses, 
having  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  not  only  thoroughly  understand  the 
provisions  and  agreements  merely,  but  feel  bound  (as  a  general  thing)  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Should  the  commission  now  on  the  way  to  treat  with  the  hostile  Indians 
of  the  upper  Missouri  be  unable  to  reach  the  country  occupied  by  these 
friendly  Indians,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, -(which  I  think 
probable,)  steps  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  to  treat  with  them  in  the 
spring;  and,  to  this  end,  Congress  ought  to  make  provision  at  its  next  ses- 
sion. 

You  ire  aware  that  under  the  treaty  of  Laramie,  under  which  these  In- 
dians are  now  receiving  aid  from  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
expiration  of  the  time,  no  provision  can  be  made  for  th^se  tribes  for  next 
year.  I  regard  it  as  very  important  to  the  interests  of  the  government  that 
some  special  provision  be  made  for  them,  under  these  circumstances,  until 
such  time  as  will  enable  the  government  to  consummate  a  more  full  and 
perfect  understanding  with  them  for  the  future;  and,  to  this  end,  in  case 
their  numbers  are  not  overestimated,  an  appropriation  of  one  and  one-half 
to  two  dollars  per  head,  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  would 
be  required;  all  to  be  expended  in  clothing,  food,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, with  perhaps  a  few  yoke  of  working  oxen. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS, 
Ocvemor  and  Ex-offido  SupH  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  R.  B.  Van  YALXEyBURGH, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washiitgton,  D,  C 


YxBiDLLioN,  Dakota  Tkbbitobt, 

Sqftember  9,  1865. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report. 
In  my  special  report  of  the  5th  of  the  present  month  I  furnished  you  a 
statement  of  the  interference  by  the  military  authorities  wi{h  the  affairs  of 
my  agency  ;  also  the  reason  why  the  annuity  goods  were  not  given  to  the 
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Indians  under  my  charge.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  nnnecessary  to-make  any 
further  reference  to  the  subject  in  this  report,  feeling  confident  that  n<x 
further  interference  need  be  apprehended. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  in  good 
condition  and  well  disposed  towards  the  United  States.  No  report  of  any 
hostilities  on  their  part  has  reached  me  ;  and  should  treaties  be  made  with 
them  next  summer  «o  trouble  with  them  need  be  apprehended. 

They  wish  an  agency  established,  with  the  privilege  of  schools  for  their 
children,  where  they  may  be  taught  to  speak  our  language.  The  Crows 
^v'ould  prefer  an  agency  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  some  seventy-five 
miles  above  the  mouth,  but  would  consent  to  go  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mi^onri  river,  where,  in  my  opinion,  an  agency  should  be  established. 

The  increasing  travel,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Sioux,  contribute  to  make 
this  course  the  more  necessary.  There  are  under  my  charge  nearly  ten 
thousand  Indians ;  if  they  were  brought  together  at  a  good  post,  where 
their  women  and  children  could  be  protected  during  their  absence,  they 
-would  speedily  free  a  large  district  of  country  from  hostile  Sioux, 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  much  freight  is  dis- 
charged from  boats  passing  up  the  river  at  different  points  above  the  mouth 
of  Milk  river,  and  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  Crows,  where  temporary 
houses  are  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  goods,  and  men  left  in  charge  of 
the  goods.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  great  evils  to  be  apptehended 
from  such  distribution  of  goods  and  men  in  the  Indian  country.  Parties  of 
Indians  will  visit  these  posts,  and  are  apt  to  get  whiskey  in  exchange  for 
their  horses  and  peltries.  Such  unlawful  traffic  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  hos- 
tilities. In  my  opinion,  such  goods  as  boats  are  unable  to  get  to  Fort 
Benton  should  be  left  at  some  one  of  the  established  forts,  where  the  goods 
may  be  protected  and  unlawful  intercourse  prevented  or  punished. 

In  my  opinion,  treaties  should  be  made  with  Indians  in  their  own  country, 
so  that  all  may  partake  of  the  feasting  and  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 
Thus  all  are  bound  by  it.  Then,  again,  there  is  in  each  tribe  a  band  of 
soldiers,  usually  known  as  **  the  strong-heart  band,"  who  have,  in  many 
matters  of  tribal  affairs,  control  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  chiefs  should  have 
an  opportunity  to»act  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  that  band. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  WILKINSON, 
Uniled  States  Indian  Agent  for  Upper  Missouri, 

Hon.  Newton  Edmunds, 

Gov.  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs,  Tancton,  D,  T. 


N0..J6. 


Crow  Creek  Aoenct, 
Dakota  TenHtory,  September  6,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  in  circular  letter  of 
July  27,  1865, 1  have  the  honor  to' give  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  under  my  charge,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  month  of  August. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  peaceful ;  no  disturbances  have 
occurred,  and  no  depredations  committed  on  the  reservation,,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  My  relations  with  the  array  officials  have  been  agreeable,  they 
always  appearing  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  when  necessary 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good — rather  better,  I  should  thinki 
than  during  the  previous  month.    Still,  I  will  earnestly  repeat  the  suggestion* 
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• 
made  in  m^  special  report  of  Jaly  24 ,  that  the  Indians  be  furnished  a  phy- 
9ician,  or  that  I  be  allowed  to  procure  the  services  of  a  physician,  at  such 
salary  as  you  may  designate. 

The  corn  is  now  hard  and  I  shall  soon  have  it  gathered  ;  the  crop  will  be 
an  average  one,  I  think.  In  consequence  of  not  having  received  sufficient 
supplies  of  provisions  to  issue  to  the  Indians,  and  also  the  appearance  of 
scurvy  and  other  diseases  among  them,  I  issued  small  amounts  of  the  green 
com  to  them  at  different  times. 

At  present  I  am  engaged  in  putting  up  the  hay  necessary  for  the  stock 
the  coming  winter. 

It  will  soon  be  winter,  which,  in  this  latitude,  is  generally  severe.  The 
Indians  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  lodges,  most  of  them  which  they 
now  live  in  being  made  of  bark,  and  unless  they  have  something  better 
they  must  suffer  severely  during  the  cold,  stormy  weather.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  building  of  log-houses,  sufficient  to  render  them  comfortable. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  STONE, 
United  States  Santee  Sioux  Indian  Agent, 
His  Excellency  Hon.  D.  N.  Cooley, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  15J. 


Crow  Creek  Agenct, 
Dakota  Territory,  October  3,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  as  agent  for 
the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi. 

Having  assumed  the  duties  of  agent  the  5th  day  of  June  last,  I  take 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  uniform  good  conduct  of  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  since  I  have  been  among  them.  They  cherish  the  most  kindly 
feelings  towards  the  whites,  and  are  desirous  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  all  neighboring  bands  of  Indians. 

Many  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  manifest  great  willingness  jto  turn 
their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  rely  less  upon  the  hunt  for  subsistence. 
Evei-y  inducement  that  they  could  comprehend  has  been  offered  to  them  to 
encourage  this  manifestation  on  their  part.  I  cherish  the  hope  of  being  able, 
during  the  coming  season,  to  accomf^lish  much  by  the  aid  of  Indian  labor. 

I  found  upon  my  arrival  here  one  thousand  and  forty-three  Indians  belong- 
ing to  this  agency  ;  of  that  number  over  nine  hundred  were  women  and 
children,  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  government  for  subsistence.  The 
limited  quantity  of  provisiona  placed  at  my  disposal  has  barely  enabled  me 
to  issue  to  the  Indians  sufficient  to  sustain  life  ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  corn  (about  three  thousand  bushels)  raised  this  year  upon  the  reserva- 
tion, many  of  the  women  and  children  would  have  died  from  starvation. 
Buffalo  meat  in  small  quantities  has  occasionally  been  brought  in  by  the 
men,  but  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  horses  in  their  possession  they 
have  not  the  means  to  transport  meat  adequate  to  the  wants  of  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  possess  but  fifty-eight  horses.  I  would 
urge  upon  the  department  the  economy  and  necessity  of  furnishing  them 
with  at  least  fifty  more  horses  and  twenty  yoke  of  working  oxen  ;  the 
hordes  would  increase  their  facilities  to  secure  buffalo,  and  the  oxen  be  of 
^reat  assistance  in  their  farming  operations. 
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One  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  corn  have  been  cultivated,  mostly 
t)y  Indian  labor,  during  the  season,  yielding  about  three  thousand  bushels ; 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  of  which  was  issued  while  in  roasting-ear  ; 
three  hundred  bushels  have  been  saved  for  winter  use. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  potato  crop  has  been  an  entire  failure  this 
year,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  seed  in  time  ;  the  planting  was 
done  too  late  to  insure  a  crop.  I  hope,  by  obtaining  seed  potatoes  this  fall, 
to  guard  against  a  like  occurrence  next  season. 

Fifty  tons  of  hay  have  been  ciit  and  secured  for  the  use  of  the  agency 
stock  during  the  winter.  The  Indians  have  also  secured  considerable  hay 
for  the  use  of  their  horses  during  the  winter. 

The  saw-mill,  which  I  found  in  bad  order,  has  been  so  far  repaired  as  to 
saw  lumber  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  agency. 

I  would  report  the  employes  as  faithful  and  efficient.  The  mission  school, 
under  the  excellent  management  of  the  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  and  his 
able  assistants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pond,  is  doing  much  to  improve  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Indians. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  STONE, 
VnUed  States  Indian  Agent  for  Sioux  of  the  Misnssippu 

Hon.  N.  Edmunds, 

Gov,  and  Ex-officio  Supt  Indian  Affairs,  Tancton,  D,  T, 


No,  W. 


Washingtok,  D.  C,  May  29,  1865. 

Sib  :  I  was  very  glad  to  learn,  from  the  conversation  with  you  Saturday 
at  the  President's  house,  that  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  move  on  the  part 
of  the  government  towards  colonizing  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  now 
roam  over  the  territorial  domain  between  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  ;  and  that  it  was  intended,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  from  hostility  all  those  bands  that  have  given 
us  so  much  serious  trouble  since  1862,  to  send  out  a  representative  of  your 
department,  perhaps  yourself,  to  hold  a  great  council  with  the  headmen  of 
the  various  tribes  somewhere  in  Dakota  or  Montana  during  the  present 
season. 

I  regard  this  as  a  most  opportune  and  judicious  move  at  the  pre^nt  time  ; 
for  just  now  the  powerful  tribes  at  war  with  us  are  either  prepared  and 
disposed,  if  neglected  by  us,  to  make  new  alliances,  and  pursue  with  in* 
creased  vengeance  the  emigrant  and  the  defenceless  settlers,  or  by  a  timely 
and  official  council  with  them,  representing  that  we  want  the  country  for 
mining  and  other  purposes  which  they  now  so  promiscuously  occupy  in  vast 
areas,  and  that  our  soldiers,  having  no  longer  a  great  enemy  here  to  contend 
with,  many  thousands  of  them  if  need  be,  could  and  would  be  sent  agaiifst 
them  in  a  war  of  extermination,  should  they  not  at  once  bury  the  tomahawk 
and  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  government.  All  that  is  desired  may  be,  in 
my  opinion,  thus  accomplished,  putting  a  stop  to  their  bloodshed  and  save 
millions  of  current  expense  to  the  nation. 

I  know  of  no  one  thing  so  much  demanding  the  attention  of  the  gcmera 
government  at  the  present  moment  as  does  this  great  question  of  disposing 
of  the  untamed  aborigines  of  the  west ;  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  thet 
policy  of  colonizing  them  on  a  common  and  restricted  reservation  of  sufficient 
dimensions  and  resources  for  their  subsistence  will,  if  executed  now,  while 
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the  opportnoity  is  most  ripe,  prove  to  be  a  direct  and  immediate  relief  and 
benefit  to  both  the  government  and  the  Indians. 

The  march  of  the  white  man,  with  the  attending  civilization,  is  pressing 
npon  all  the  tribes  of  the  great  territories,  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  States  ;  and  without  this  timely  change  in  the  policy  and  action  of 
the  government,  which  I  understand  from  you,  however,  is  likely  to  be  author- 
ized, continuous  and  inevitable  conflicts  must  be  the  result  for  years  to  come, 
or  until  s^  war  of  extermination  shall  be  inaugurated  in  earnest.  Agreeably 
to  your  verbal  request  I  have  offered  these  suggestions,  and  also  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  with  reference  to  a  suitable  place  for  their  terri- 
tory, &c.: 

There  is  no  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  not  now 
eagerly  sought  by  the  whites  for  mining,  agriculture  and  commercial  pur- 
poses, that  would  in  any  way  suffice  for  a  permanent  home  reservation  for 
all  the  tribes  proposed  to  be  colonized.  Much  less  is  there  any  of  that  ter- 
ritory mentioned  on  which  could  be  kept  continually  any  single  tribe  ;  be- 
cause, with  exception  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  small  nation  of  the 
Crow  Indians,  there  are  not  the  means  for  their  subsistence  on  the  ground. 
After  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  therefore,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
from  actual  experience  and  observation  from  year  to  year,  that  the  sugges- 
tions heretofore  offered  in  my  official  reports  to  the  War  Department  are 
the  best  I  can  offer  in  the  present  instance. 

I  have  marked  off  from  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Dakota  on  a  map 
herewith  submitted,  a  strip  of  country  averaging  about  sixty  by  six  hundred 
miles,  through  which  I  have  twice  travelled  its  entire  length  on  different 
trails,  and  whicH  of  all  other  regions  available,  is,  in  my  miod,  best  by  far 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  various  tribes  to  be  colonized.  This  reservation 
so  marked  off  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  east 
by  longitude  24,  south  by  the  Missouri  river  as  far  west  as  Fort  Benton, 
thence  due  west  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  (or  mineral  range,) 
thence  northward  to  the  British  line;  and  embraces  the  Dearborn,  Sun,  Marias, 
Teton,  Milk,  Big  Muddy,  and  other  lesser  rivers,  with  their  innumerable  trib- 
ntaries  ;  also  the  heads  of  Riviere  de  Lac  and  Mouse  rivers,  flowing  to  Hud- 
sou's  bay,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes  dotting  the  prairies. 

There  is  timber  along  all  the  streams  sufficient  for  their  uses  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  patches  of  ground  in  all  the  valleys  for  their  corn-plantings, 
wild  fruits  of  various  kinds  in  the  coolies  and  ravines  of  the  broken  portions 
of  the  country ;  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  buffalo,  antelope,  deer,  elk, 
with  the  smaller  kinds  of  game,  from  the  east  to  the  western  boundary.  The 
climate  fe  salubrious,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  room.  The  facilities  for  water 
communication  for  the  purposes  of  the  government,  in  connexion  therewith, 
are  available,  the  Missouri  river  being  practically  navigable  for  steamers 
as  high  as  Fort  Benton. 

One  regiment  of  mounted  men  and  a  regiment  of  infantry,  (commanded 
by  me#  whose  experience  and  intelligence  qualify  them  for  the  trust,)  dis-* 
tributed  equally  between  Forts  Berthold,  Union  and  Benton,  and  a  post  at 
or  near  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Horn  with  the  Yellowstone,  with  a  section 
of  twelve-pounder  mountain  howitzer  battery  at  each  post,  and  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Union,  if  you  please,  would,  in  my  judgement,  afford  ample 
protection  to  travel,  and  preserve  order  on  the  reservation.  It  might  be 
found  necessary,  and  I  presume  it  would  be  expedient  at  first,  to  garrison  a 
batMion  of  troops  at  a  point  on  Milk  river,  say  just  opposite  the  Little 
Rocky  mountains,  or  midway  between  Union  and  Benton. 

At  these  posts  alone,  under  the  protection,  restrictions,  and  closest  scru- 
tiny of  the  military  commanders  and  agents  of  your  department,  should  there 
be  allowed  the  establishment  of  any  trading  posts,  or  dealings  of  any  kind 
with  these  Indians. 
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The  territory  which  I  have  marked  out  for  your  consideration  is  now,  and 
has  always  been,  the  home  (although  a  \ery  limited  portion  of  it  necessary) 
of  the  Assinaboines,  the  Rees  and  Mandans,  the  Oros-YentreSi  and  the 
Bloods  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  those  who  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved there  besides,  particularly  so  when  we  reflect  that  for  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  adjoining  British  possessions  the  country  is  unoccupied  by 
any  class  of  settlers  or  inhabitants  along  the  entire  length  of  this  reserva- 
tion, so  that  their  hunting  grounds  would,  in  any  event,  be  all  they  could 
desire ;  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  the  only  region  of  that  size,  having 
advantages  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  which  is  not  now 
nor  never  can  be  craved  by  the  whites  for  settlement.  The  mountain  range 
at  the  western  border  is  alone  all  that  the  white  man  will  for  many  years, 
if  at  all,  seek  to  develop,  and  that  for  its  minerals,  which  will  never  be  de- 
sired or  disturbed  by  the  Indians. 

I  may  estimate  the  whole  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
-who  could  compose  this  colony  at  about  30,000  souls,  embracing  the  Crows 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  region,  the  Blackfeet  of  the  Belt  Mountain 
region,  the  Cheyennes  and  Bruits,  Gutheads  and  Unkpapas  of  the  Black  Hills 
region,  the  Yanctonais,  Sissetons,  Tetons,  Medwakapatons  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Sioux  nation,  as  those  who  would  have  to  be  gathered  together  and 
removed  to  within  said  Indian  territory ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no 
district  that  could  be  pointed  out  to  them  so  easy  of  access,  or  that  will  be 
more  especially  acceptable  ;  the  chief  of  all  reasons  being  this  :  that  the  in- 
roads of  the.  white  man  into  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado  and  Montana,  have 
already  forced  the  range  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  upon  which  they  prin- 
cipally subsist,  almost  exclusively  on  to  that  chain  of  prairies  embraced  iu 
the  bounds  of  the  territory  I  have  indicated. 

Assuring  you,  sir,  of  my  readiness  to  co-operate  with  you  at  any  time 
when  my  services  may  be  desired  in  these  matters,  and  hoping  I  have  been 
able  herein  to  contribute  something  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  ardu- 
ous and  important  duties  of  your  department,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•  JAMES  L.  FISK. 

CapUdn  and  A.  Q.  M.  U.  8,  Volunteers. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commuaioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  ,C, 


IDAHO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No.  n. 

Boisi  CiTT,  Idaho,  September  20,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  result  of  an  ex- , 
tended  tour  of  observation  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Territory  of 
Idaho,  pursuant  to  instructions  emanating  from  your  department 

First  in  importance  among  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  stands  the  nation 
of  Nez  Perc^.  Since  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  there  has  been  a 
powerful  majority  of  this  people  friendly  to  the  whites.  Through  the 
missionary  labors  of  Whitman  and  Spaulding  a  Christian  church  was  es- 
tablished among  them  at  Lapwaii,  the  benign  influence  of  which  is  still  felt 
and  operating  in  the  cause  of  civilization. 

The  first  treaty  of  peace  made  with  this  people  and  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
known  as  the  Stevens  treaty,  for  the  time  being  subserved  the  interest  for 
which  it  was  created.    The  reservation  was  secluded  and  well  chosen.  The 
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Eoo8-koo8-kia  and  the  Sboshonee  abounded  in  fish,  and  the  mountains  with 
game,  and  annual  hunting  expeditions  of  the  braves  and  their  families  passed 
through  the  gorges  of  the  Bitter  Hoot  mountains  to  the  buffalo  hunting 
grounds,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  some  five 
hundred  miles  from  their  tribal  homes  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
returned  laden  with  pelts  of  the  buffalo  for  lodges  and  their  meat  for  food. 

Their  intercourse,  except  when  assisting  the  United  States  in  their  difficulties 
with  the  Gayuses,  tiie  Umatillas,  and  the  Spokanes,  was  confined  to  barter  in 
peltries  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  employes,  who,  out  of  motives  of  policy,  were 
just,  at  least,  to  these  children  of  the  forest.  But  with  the  discovery  of  gold, 
followed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  all  was  changed:  their  reser- 
vation was  overrun  by  the  enterprising  miners,  treaty  stipulations  were  dis- 
regarded and  trampled  under  foot,  towns  were  established  thereon,  and  all 
the  means  that  cupidity  could  invent  or  disloyalty  achieve  were  resorted  to 
to  shake  their  confidence  in  the  government.  They  were  disturbed  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  what  they  regarded  as  their  vested  rights,  sacredly 
secured  by  treaty.  They  were  informed  that  the  government  was  destroyed, 
and  that  whatever  treaties  were  made  would  never  be  carried  out.  All  re- 
sistance on  their  part  proved  unavailing,  and  inquietude  and  discontent  pre- 
dominated among  them. 

A  treaty  had  been  negotiated  by  Superintendent  Hale,  which  still  remains 
unconfirmed  by  our  government — the  white  settlers  insisting  on  the  terms  of 
the  new  treaty,  and  the  Indians  still  clinging  to  the  old;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  convince  these  simple  children  of  nature  why  a  government  so  strong  and 
powerful  as  they  were  taught  to  believe  ours  to  be  would  allow  the  rights  of 
its  red  children  to  be  disregarded  by  the  whites,  unless  the  government  had 
been  destroyed.  In  the  negotiation  of  the  Hale  treaty  the  Nez  Percys  be- 
came divided.  The  opposition,  known  as  the  Heathen  party,  headed  by  Big 
Thunder,  Red  Horn,  White  Bird,  and  Eagle-against-the-Light,  were  in  favor 
of  joining  the  Blackfeet  and  Grows,  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountain,  in  a  raid  against  the  overland  mail  route,  and  to  secure  for  them- 
selves wives  for  their  warriors  and  skins  for  their  lodges.  The  nation, 
being  possessed  of  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  incited  by  a  natural  ardor 
for  active  life,  and  by  what  they  regarded  as  oppressive  imroads  upon  their 
rights  by  the  white  men,  the  opposition  gained  strength  and  power  and  in- 
fluence with  the  nation;  the  military  stations  were  feebly  garrisoned;  our 
people  felt  insecure  and  unsafe,  and  daily  applications  were  made  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  capital  for  protection  from  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
times. 

Affairs  stood  in  this  attitude  when  the  undersigned  was  intrusted  with 
the  superintendency  of  the  Territory.  Measures  to  reassure  our  people,  and 
to  allay  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  strong  opposition  in  the  ranks  of  the  Nez 
Percds,  became  of  the  first  importance.  To  this  end,  frequent  interviews 
were  had  with  the  leaders  of  the  Heathen  as  well  as  the  Ghristian  party, 
the  chief  recognized  by  the  United  States  being  A-sha-lote,  known  to  the 
whites  as  "Lawyer,"  and  Captain  John,  and  Utse  Melican,  the  two  subordi- 
nate chiefs.  The  grievances  of  the  Nez  Percys  nation  were  set  forth  by  a 
speech  from  Lawyer,  which  was  reported  by  the  undersigned  to  the  depart- 
ment. In  my  answer  to  his  complaints  I  pleaded  the  good  faith  of  the 
government  to  all  its  treaty  stipulations,  which  the  Indians  claimed  (and 
not  without  cause)  had  been  repeatedly  and  continually  violated.  I  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  the  government  and  forbearance  to 
the  whites,  no  matter  what  their  provocations  were,  and  assured  them  that 
their  grievances  should  be  redressed  and  their  wrongs  righted. 

Their  condition  was,  indeed,  anomalous.  Appropriations  had  not  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  old  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  new  one  had  not  been  con- 
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firmed  on  our  part,  and  only  by  the  modi  strennons  exertion  and  the  most 
solemn  assnrance  conld  they  be  indaced  to  break  off  their  league  with  the 
Crows  and  Blackfeet.  Thus  far  they  have  kept  the  compact  in  good  faith, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so  so  long  as  they  are  fairly  dealt  with. 

The  depredations  of  the  whites  upon  their  reservation  are  a  continual 
source  of  annoyance  and  irritation.  The  difiSculty  of  enforcing  the  non- 
intercourse  act  in  portions  of  the  reservation,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
timber,  without  the  authority  of  law,  have  been  such  as  to  induce  them  to 
urge  a  new  council  to  make  a  new  treaty  and  place  their  affairs  on  a  more 
permanent  foundation,  in  consonance  with  things  as  they  cow  exist,  made 
necessary  by  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Territory.  Having  no  special 
authority  to  meet  th^m  in  council,  the  undersigned  could  only  assure  them 
of  the  good  intentions  of  our  government,  and  that  their  wishes  should  not 
be  neglected.  It  is  important  that  some  treaty  should  exist  between  the 
parties,  and  when  entered  into,  if  faithfully  observed,  it  is  the  safest  guar- 
antee for  peaceful  relations  between  them  and  the  whites. 

Progress  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  and  the  relinquishment  of  their 
nomadic  habits,  seem  to  be  slowly,  but  surely,  gaining  ground.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  quantity  of  flour  which  has  been  manufactured  at  the  govern- 
ment mill  at  Lapwaii  from  wheat  grown  by  themselves,  which,  during  the 
past  season,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  bushels.  The  implements 
of  husbandry  with  which  the  muuiGcence  of  the  government  has  supplied 
them  are  usually  employed  and  appreciated,  and  the  kind  and  enlightening 
missionary's  labor  is  witnessed  in  the  semi-daily  devotion  of  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  nation,  in  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  worship  that  would 
reflect  credit  upon  the  most  refined  civilization.  ,  * 

The  condition  in  which  the  agency  was  found  I  have  previously  repre- 
sented to  the  department.  It  was  not  such  as  seemed  to  me  well  calculated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  government,  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
instituted,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  will  be  both  wholesome  and  salu- 
tary. 

The  number  of  Nez  Percds  is  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  six 
thousand,  but  their  nomadic  life,  and  the  wide  range  of  their  hunting-grounds, 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  without  a  precise  enumeration. 

According  to  instructions,  about  the  middle  of  September,  1864, 1  pro- 
ceeded north,  crossing  the  valley  of  the  PaloMe,  the  valley  of  the  Lah-toh, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Spokane,  to  Codur  D'Alene,  and  held  interviews  with 
Indians  of  those  'different  tribes,  and  also  with  several  belonging  to  the 
Kootenai  country.  The  mining  prospector  has  penetrated  all  these  fast- 
nesses, and  when  his  own  animals  have  given  out  he  has  too  often  seized 
upon  Indian  horses,  without  payment  therefor,  to  pursue  his  journey.  This 
is  the  frequent  commencement  of  more  flagrant  outrages,  which  have  too 
often  ended  in  murder,  retaliation,  and  war. 

For  the  better  protection  of  the  settlers  who  have  already  penetrated  into 
the  Indian  countrj^  and  are  now  settling  in  the  valleys  I  have  just  named, 
an  agency  should  be  located  at  Coeur  D'Alene,  in  which  one  of  the  energetic 
fathers  of  that  mission  might  be  made  superintendent  of  instruction,  and 
great  good  accomplished  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  white  settler, 
and  future  difficulties  avoided.  The  Indians,  with  few  exceptions,  are  friendly 
to  such  a  course.  By  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  the  enterprising 
whites  feel  more  assured  that  their  rights  will  be  respected,  and  they  live 
upon  much  better  terms  in  their  intercourse  with  the  aborigines.  A  mill 
for  grinding  flour,  a  saw-mill  for  cutting  logs,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  farmer, 
with  a  superintendent  of  instruction  and  one  assistant,  directed  by  an  intel- 
ligent agent,  would  do  more  to  keep  peace  in  that  portion  of  our  extended 
domain  than  regiments  of  soldiers.    In  this  manner  two  million  acres  of  the 
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finest  grazing  land  in  the  world,  with  mountains  abounding  in  the  precious 
metals,  would  be  thrown  open  to  those  who  conscientiously  decline  becoming 
squatters  in  an  Indian  country  where  the  title  remains  unextinguished.  The 
reservation  could  be  confined  to  some  hundred  thousand  acres  immediately 
around  the  mission  of  GcBur  D*Alene. 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  held  interviews  with  the  Boisd  Shoshonees,  a 
tribe  formerly  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Bois^  river,  and  believing  it  for 
the  interest  of  the  government  I  made  the  enclosed  memoranda  of  a  treaty 
accompanying  this  report,  marked  A.  *  I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  tem- 
•  porary  reservation  be  allotted  to  them  upon  the  Bois^  river,  which  is  shut 
out  by  hills,  and  would  preserve  them,  more  or  less,  from  intrusion  by  the 
whites.  They  have  become  poor,  and,  at  best,  a  few  years  will  wipe  them 
out  entirely.  The  lands  which  they  have  ceded  includes,  mountain  and  valley, 
some  seventy  millions  of  acres,  and  that  upon  the  terms  on  which  the  United 
States  have  treated  with  the  most  favored  Indian  tribes.  The  treaty  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  settlers,  and  I  respectfully  ask  (the  blanks  being  filled  as 
to  what  amount  the  Indians  should  receive  by  the  Senate)  that  it  be  con- 
firmed. It  was  witnessed  by  Oolonel  R.  T.  Maury,  commandant  at  Fort 
Bois^,  and  Major  Truax,  commanding  Fort  Lapwaii.  It  was  executed  be- 
tween the  undersigned  and  San-to-me-co  and  the  headmen  of  the  Boisd 
Shoshonees  on  the  lOth  of  October,  1864. 

According  to  instructions,  I  visited  the  great  Kammas  Prairie  trib^  of 
Indians.  They  amount  to  some  two  thousand.  I  assured  them  that  by  aid- 
ing emigrants  on  that  great  Shoshonee  valley  route,  and  refraining  from  dep- 
redations, the  United  States  would  guard  their  interests  and  protect  their 
rights.  •  Thus  far  tl^ey  have  lived  up  to  their  promises,  there  having  been 
fewer  outrages  for  the  last  year  than  ever  known  before.  The  couse  and  the 
kammas,  two  edible  vegetables  upon  which  they  have  subsisted,  the  salmon 
in  their  rivers,  and  the  game  on  their  hills,  are  all  being  destroyed  by  the 
settlements  of  the  white  man,  and  I  earnestly  desire  that  an  agency  be 
located  near  Little  Kammas  prairie  for  the  winter,  and  a  reservation  in  sum- 
mer-time on  the  banks  of  the  Shoshonee  of  some  forty  thousand  acres,  where 
these  Indians  may  be  gathered  together  from  southern  Idaho  and  cared  for 
by  treaty  stipulations,  as  a  matter  due  to  Christianity  and  justice. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  smaller  tribes  or  bands  which  I  visited. 

I  hope  the  department  wilbapprove  of  the  recommendation  for  gathering 
upon  these  two  additional  reservations  the  Indian  tribes  now  existing  within 
the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho.  It  is  with  them  a  question  of  stealing 
or  starvation,  and  of  so  vital  interest  that  your  attention  is  earnestly  directed 
tx)wards  its  consideration.  If  they  can  be  protected  and  instructed  for  a 
few  years,  some  moiety  may  be  civilized  and  saved  as  an  integral  portion  of 
our  nationality;  if  not,' the  crimes  and  devices  of  bad  men  will  sweep  them 
as  dust  befote  the  whirlwind  of  their  energy  and  their  passions. 

BRCAPITULATION'. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  new  treaty  be  made  with  the  Nez  Percds,  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  Indians  may  be  preserved,  and  those  portions  of  the 
reservation  upon  which  the  whites  have  settled  be  turned  over%o  the  general 
government  as  public  domain. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  agency  be  established  at  Ooeur  d'Alene  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  agriculturists  now  settling  in  Palouse,  Lah-toh, 
Spokane,  Kootenai,  and  Goeur  d'Alene  valleys,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  thereof. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  treaty  be  made  and  a  reservation  established  in 
southern  Idaho,  on  the  banks  of  the  Malade  or  Shoshonee  river,  for  the  better 
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protection  of  the  settlers  on  the  Great  Eammas  prairie  and  the  travellers 
over  the  emigrant  road  alon^  the  valley  o^tbe  Shoshonee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

.     CALEB  LYON,  op  Ltonsdale, 
Governor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  Affairs,  Idaho. 
Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  ike  Interior. 


No.  IS. 


Depabtment  op  the  Ioterior,  Oppice  Indian  Appairs, 

Washington,  D,  C\,  September  22, 1865. 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  you  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Great  Kammas  Indians  and 
the  Indians  of  southern  Idaho,  and,  if  possible,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
them,  establishing  permanent  peace  between  them  and  the  United  States, 
and  providing  for  their  settlement  on  a  permanent  reservation  at  some  point 
upon  the  Shoshonee  river,  embracing  the  fisheries  on  said  stream,  and  a 
summer  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Eammas  prairie,.and  embracing 
a  •ession  from  them  of  all  other  lands  now  claimed  by  them,  and  agreeing, 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  permanent  agency  with  the  said 
Indians  and  to  provide  them  with  a  farmer,  blacksmith,  miller,  and  teacher, 
and  to  erect  for  their  use  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill ,  and  suitable  agency  build- 
ings, and  also  to  pay  to  them,  in  consideration  of  said  cession,  a  reasonable 
sum  in  agricultural  implements  and  other  useful  articles,  live  stock  and  im- 
provements. 

For  your  guidance  you  will  find  herewith  copies  of  instructions  recently 
given  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  the  upper 
Missouri  and  those  of  the  Indian  territory  and  upper  Arkansas,  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  recently  written  by  this  department  to  General  Pope,  indicating 
the  policy  which  should  control  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  establish- 
ing treaty  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

You  are  also  authorized  and  instructed  to  hold  a  council  with  the  Spo- 
kanes,  Coeur  d'Alenes,  Kootenais,  Lah-tohs,  a2d  other  Indians  south  of  the 
British  possessions  and  west  of  the  Bitter  Koot  mountains;  on  the  terms  and 
for  the  purposes  indicated  above,  and  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Nez  Percys,  in  accordance  with  these  general  instructions. 

Should  you  deem  it  advisable  you  may  associate  with  you  in  the  negotia^ 
tion  of  any  of  the  above  contemplated  treaties  any  military  commander  be- 
ing in  the  Territory,  or  any  one  or  more  Indian  agents  that  may  be  present, 
or  such  other  persons  as  your  judgment  may  approve. 

Should  you  deemit  advisable,  to  send  Agent  O'Neil,  on  your  return  to 
Idaho,  to  the  GoBur  d'Alene  Indians,  and  others  in  the  northern  .part  of  the 
Territory,  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  those  Indians,  preliminary  to  a 
treaty  with  them,  you  are  authorized  to  do  so,  after  he  shall  have  filed  a  bond 
satisfactory  to  you  and  certified  by  the  United  States  district  judge  or  dis- 
trict attorney  as  sufficient;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  Agent  O'Noil  under 
your  directions,  you  will  provide  for  the  temporary  charge  of  his  agency. 

If  in  your  judgment  it  is  necessary  for  the  better  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Idaho  that  one  or  more  special  agents  should  be  appointed  to  as- 
sist you  in  your  duties,  you  are  authorized  to  appoint  such  agents,  being 
careful  in  their  selection,  limiting  them  by  definite  instructions,  copies  of 
which  should  be  forwarded  to  this  office,  and  fixing  their  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $1,500  pqf  annum  for  the  time  employed. 
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Tour  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  instructions  forwarded  eome. 
time  since  to  all  superintendenti^and  agents  requiring  a  monthly  report  to 
be  made  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians  under  their  charge.  This 
report  need  not  be  lengthy,  unless  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case 
require  it,  but  this  office  desires  to  be  in  frequent  communication  with  the 
superintendents  and  agents,  especially  with  those  whose  field  of  duty  is  west 
of  the  mountains. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  B.  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 

Acting  Commimoner. 
Caleb  Lyon,. 

Governor  and  Ex-offido  Superintendent^  ^c. 


No.  79. 


Office  Nez  Pbrc£s  Indian  Aoenct, 

Lapwai,  Jvly  9,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  tiie 
condition  of  affairs  of  this  agepcy. 

Since  my  last  report  I  am.  happy  to  say,  that  as  regards  the  respect  and 
friendship  which  have  always  been  shown  to  the  whites  by  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  this  people  there  has  been  no  change,  although  they  have  many 
things  to  complain  of,  the  first  of  which  is  the  failure  of  the  government  to 
comply  with  the  treaty  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  their  annui- 
ties, the  last  payments  made  them  being  in  November,  1862,  $6,396,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty  council  in  June,  1863,  $3,600.  They  do  not  grum- 
ble so  much  on  account  of  their  absolute  want  of  their  goods,  although  many 
of  their  old  people  are  in  a  suffering  condition,  but  it  is  with  the  desire  of 
doing  away  with  the  reports  that  are  continually  being  circulated  by  the 
Big  Thunder  or  non-treaty  side  of  these  Indians.  From  the  day  the  treaty 
was  first  made  by  Governor  Stevens  and  General  Palmer,  in  1855,  up  to  the 
present  time,  this  non  treaty  side  have  told  the  others  that  their  lands  would 
be  stolen  from  them,  and  that  they  would  never  receive  anything  in  return. 
The  payments  in  1861  and  1862  silenced  that  side  for  a  time,  and  was  work- 
ing a  beneficial  influence  through  the  nation. 

However,  since  that  lime  the  non-arrival  of  further  supplies  and  the  great 
influx  of  miners  throughout  the  whole  reservation  gives  the  non-treaty  side 
another  chance  to  throw  up  the  matter  to  the  treaty  side.  The  chiefs,  how- 
ever, remain  firm  and  ut) wavering  in  their  devotion  to  the  government  and 
to  the  laws.  They  are  intelligent — ^their  head  chief.  Lawyer,  particularly  so — 
and  tell  their  people  to  still  wait  patiently;  that  we  have  a  war  on  our  hands 
that  requires  the  attention  of  the  government  more  than  their  wants;  that 
they  will  yet  receive  thQir  annuities,  and  all  that  has  been  promised  them; 
but  the  greatest  difficulty  with  them  is  this:  they  know  that  the  government 
will  keep  faith  with  them,  but  the  arguments  used  by  theotherside  are  pow- 
erful enough  to  induce  many,  very  many,  of  their  young  men  to  go  over,  and 
the  opposite  side  is  becoming  formidable.  That  grieves  them  more  than  the 
want  of  their  annuities. 

I  trust  that  the  matter  may  be  so  represented  to  the  department  that  there 
will  be  no  further  delay  in  their  payments. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  with  them  is  the  tardiness  shown  in  the  pay- 
ment for  the  horses  furnished  and  services  rendered  government  in  the  In- 
dian war  of  1856.  In  the  treaty  council  of  June,  1863,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  Commissioners  Hale,  Howe,  and  Hutchins;  and  article  seventh 
of  said  treaty  provides  as  follows:  ^ 
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"  The  United  States  farther  agree  that  the  claims  of  certain  members  of 
the  Nez  Percys  tribe  against  the  government  for  Bervices  rendered  and 
horses  famished  by  them  to  the  Oregon  mounted  volunteers,  as  appears  by 
certificates  issued  by  W.  H.  Fauntleroy,  acting  regimental  quartermaster, 
and  commanding  Oregon  volunteers,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1856,  at  Gamp 
Cornelius,  and  amounting  to  $4,665,  shall  be  paid  to  them  in  full  in  gold 
coin." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  of  their  warriors  served  with  the  volun« 
teers  through  the  war,  for  which  they  have  never  received  nor  asked  a  dollar. 

Still  another  cause  of  complaint  is  the  pay  due  their  people  for  work  dono 
on  the  church  last  fall,  amounting  to  $1,185  50.  Atone  time  during  the  win- 
ter the  thing  was  becoming  serious;  some  of  the  laborers  (those  from  Aasho- 
tan)  said  they  had  been  promised  their  pay  upon  the  completion  of  the  walls. 
The  walls  were  now  up,  and  as  they  did  not  receive  their  pay  they  should 
tear  them  down  again.  They,  however,  took  a  sober  second  thought  and  gave 
the  matter  up.  , 

Our  complaints  are,  the  usual  attendants  upon  a  reservation  placed  as  this 
is,  with  more  whites  upon  it  than  there  are  Indians,  all  the  mining  camps 
and  towns  having  some  wretches  whose  only  means  of  support  are  the  few 
bottles  of  whiskey  sold  the  Indians ;  daily  collisions  between  whites  and 
Indians  in  regard  to  stock  or  their  little  farms  ;  a  reservation  with  the  capi« 
tol  of  the  Territory  located  upon  it,  where  laws  are  made  every  winter 
in  direct  violation  of  the  United  States  intercourse  laws  governing  the  Indian 
country,  and  the  agreement  made  with  these  Indians  in  the  treaty,  and 
these  same  laws  approved  and  signed  by  the  governor,  who  is  ex-officio  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  affairs,  causing  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
as  to  whether  their  superintendent  has  come  on  to  look  after  them,  or  whether 
he  is  assisting  the  whites  in  getting  the  balance  of  their  country.  There 
is  hardly  a  week  passes  by  but  what  complaints  of  some  sort  are  made,  the 
result  of  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  or  made  by  county  commissioners. 

In  all  of  my  operations  since  the  new  year  I  have  felt  the  want  of  funds, 
and  many  necessary  things  have  suffered  on  that  account.  With  tho  funds 
that  are  appropriated  paid  promptly  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter,  or  still  better  to  have  them  in  advance,  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  would  be  much  enhanced  and  greater  economy  practiced  in  the  par> 
chase  of  supplies  needed,  saving  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  on  all  purchases. 
Many  articles  actually  necessary  cannot  be  purchased  on  credit  at  all.  The 
employes  would  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  their  work  for  government 
if  they  were  sure  of  ^ceiving  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  or  even, 
at  the  expiration  of  six  months.  The  head  chief,  Lawyer,  who  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  wait  one  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  for  his  pay, 
has  now  due  hini  as  follows :  4th  quarter  1863,  Ist  and  2d  quarters  1864, 
and  1st  and  2d  quarters  1865 — ^in  all,  $625.  Lawyer's  duties,  as  head 
chief,  compel  him  to  live  here  at  the  agency  ;  his  family  consists  of  himself, 
wife,  son's  wife  and  two  children,  and  daughter  and  one  child,  with  other 
Indians  coming  and  going  constantly.  I  know  that  within  the  last  six 
months  be  has  actually  suffered  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  had 
to  dispose  of  his  vouchers  for  50  cents  on  the  dollar  to  purchase  such  ne- 
cessaries. It  is  a  shame  to  treat  him  so  ;  when  his  chiefs  jand  his  people  are 
complaining  to  him  of  the  want  of  their  annuities,  he  always  has  some  ex- 
cuse to  make  them  for  our  shortcomings. 

Our  farming  operations  this  season  do  not  show  as  well  as  I  wish  they 
did.  Ciickets,  worms,  and  grasshoppers  have  almost  used  us  up.  Some  of 
the  Indian  farms,  especially  those  on  the  "  Elpow-a-wai,"  that  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  high  water  last  winter,  have  since  been  ruined  by  the 
worma  and  crickets.    On  the  north  side  of  the  Clearwater  the  crops  are 
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good,  and  also  at  the  Kamiah  and  above  there,  on  the  Lapwai,  some  of  their 
farms  are  good,  others  totally  destroyed;  while  on  the  Elpow-a-wai,  El- 
pah-hah,  Asbotan,  Snake  river,  and  Salmon  river,,  there  will  not  be  one- 
qnarter  of  the  usnal  amount  raised.  The  Indians  are  already  laying  in  an 
nnnsnal  quantity  of  camass  for  their  winter  provision.  Last  spring  I  pro- 
cured between  four  and  five  thousand  cuttings  from  grafted  fruit,  assorted, 
and  started  a  nursery  at  this  place  ;  the  worms  have  destroyed  some  four  or 
five  hundred  roots,  the  balance  are  doing  finely,  and  will  be  ready  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  Indians  next  fall.  We  have  yet  some  four  or  five  thousand 
seedlings  to  graft,  besides  several  thousand  healthy  looking  locusts  from  two 
to  eight  feet  high.  I  have  also  one  hundred  sweetrpotatoe  plants  doing 
well,  and  which  bid  fair  to  produce  something  in  the  fall. 

Our  grist  and  saw  mills  need  some  overhauling.  Mr.  Hale,  our  wagon  and 
plough  maker,  besides  being  an  experienced  millwright,  reports  the  neces- 
sity of  a  shaft  and  pinion.  I  shall  have  to  send  to  Portland  to  get  them 
cast,  and,  if  possible,  on  credit. 

The  saw-mill  needs  a  new  sash  and  carriage-way.  The  sawyer  is  now  up 
the  river  procuring  the  necessary  timber ;  he  will  not  be  back  in  time  to 
render  his  report.  Not  having  funds  to  purchase  logs  last  spring,  I  sawed 
on  shares  about  30,000  feet,  not  being  able  to  get  any  more  at  that  time.  I 
will  have  no  difficulty,  .though,  this  fall  in  getting  all  I  want  to  saw  on  the 
same  terms.  The  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  are  in  good  repair ;  some 
materials  are  needed  for  each  shop,  which  I  shall  purchase  as  soon  as  funds 
are  on  band. 

Our  supply  of  medicines  became  very  low.  We  had  not  the  commonest 
sort  required  for  Indians,  and  for  months  had  been  supplied  at  the  hospital 
at  Fort  Lapwai,  until  the  commanding  officer  gave  orders  that  no  more 
should  be  issued  to  Indians.  I  was  then  compelled  to  purchase  a  supply  in 
Portland. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  called  your  attention  to  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Whitman,  the  then  superintendent  of  farming.  Mr.  Thatcher, 
the  present  superintendent,  makes  the  same  suggestions.  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  directions  be  given  me  to  dispose  of  the  oxen  in  some  manner, 
either  by  sale  or  trading  ;  they  are  not  increasing,  but  deteriorating  in  value 
every  day. 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Spanlding,  superintendent  of  teaching,  there  are 
many  things  worthy  of  consideration.  We  cannot  expect  the  school  to' 
prosper,  nor  scholars  to  attend  from  a^  distance,  unless  some  place  is  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  department  has  a  wrong  idea  of  this  reservation.  It 
is  not  like  most  of  the  reservations  of  this  coast,  witS  all  the  Indians  con- 
gregated near  the  agency  buildings.  There  are  but  three  bands,  and  they 
the  smallest  in  the  nation,  (the  children  numbering  probably  fifteen  or 
twenty  that  could  attend  school,)  that  could  conveniently  send  their  young 
children  every  day;  the  rest  are  located  at  from  three  miles  to  seventy-five 
or  eighty  from  the  agency. 

I  have  had  nothing  done  to  the  church  since  last  fall ;  the  wall  on  the  east 
side,  as  I  wrote  you  in  March,  will  require  rebuilding.  The  time  of  Mr.  Hale, 
the  only  person  who  understands  stone-laying,  has  been  so  much  occupied 
th^t  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  it,  and  unless  specially  instructed 
I  did  .not  like  to  engage  a  regular  stone-mason  to  do  this  job.  I  would  like 
you  to  give  me  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  roof,  whether  hip  or  others 
wise,  and  also  as  to  what  it  shall  be  covered  with,  whether  shingles  or  tin. 

The  latter  part  of  last  January  we  were  visited  with  a  very  heavy  rain  ; 
the  Lapwai  in  four  hours  rose  about  ten  feet,  carrying  everything  before 
it ;  our  loss  was  about  2,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  a  batteau,  and  the 
washing  away  of  the  good  part  of  one  of  our  fields. 
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AccompanyiDg  this  are  the  reports  of  Mr.  Spanlding,  soperiDtendent  of 
teaching  ;  Mr.  Thatcher,  saperintODdent  of  farming ;  Mr.  Hale,  wagon  and 
plough  maker ;  Mr.  Latimer,  carpenter ;  Mr.  Misinger,  blacksmith  ;  and 
Mr.  Miller,  grist-miller  ;  all  the  employes  are  efficient  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  To  Captain  Mathews,  commanding  Fort  Lapwai, 
1  am  under  many  obligations  for  assistance  rendered  me  when  needed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  O'NIEL, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent,  Nez  Perci  Agent, 
His  Excellency  Caleb  Lton, 

Governor  and  Ex-offido  Superintendent  of 

Indian  Afairs,  Boisi  City,  Indian  Territory. 


No.  80. 


Office  Nez  PERcfe  Indian  Agency, 

Lapwai,  August  3,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  information  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Metat  Uchras,  or  Three  Feathers,  one  of  tl)e  leading 
chiefs  of  this  ^Nez  Percd)  nation. 

Three  Featners  left  here  last  August  for  the  Flathead  country.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  some  of  the  Flatheads  had  just  come  in  with  two  of  their 
people,  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  Snakes.  He  found  the  Flat- 
heads  had  quite  a  number  of  horses  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  whites. 
He  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  and  left  for  Stinking  Water;  from  thence 
to  the  Vermillion  ground,  where  he  was  to  meet  Eagle-from-the-Light,  and 
bis  band  of  Nez  Percys.  While  there,  eight  white  men  came  up  and  accused 
the  Nez  Percys  of  stealing  ten  horses  from  them;  they  denied  it,  but  told 
them  where  they  might  find  them  among  the  Flatheads.  The  whites  then 
left,  but  returned  again  the  next  morning  and  killed  one  of  the  Nez  Percys, 
a  Lapwai  Indian,  brother  of  Te-a-po-o-hike.  Soon  after  the  Nez  Pefrc^s  broke 
camp,  and  while  on  their  journey  met  some  of  the  young  men  (Nez  Percys) 
with  twelve  horses  that  they  had  stolen  from  the  Grows.  Three  Feathers 
tried  to  get  them  to  take  them  back,  but  they  would  not  until  he  asked  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  Flatheads  with  them,  when  they  took  three  of  the 
best  ones  and  returned  to  the  Crows,  so  that  the  Crows  would  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  stealing  horses  from  them. 

Soon  after  they  came  to  a  camp  of  friendly  Crows,  at  the  forks  of  the 
Beaver  Head  and  Sun  rivers.  In  a  day  or  two  they  bad  a  talk  with  ten 
chiefs  of  the  Crows,  and  learned  from  them  that  they  had  just  returned  from 
a  ten  days'  fight  with  the  Sioux,  in  which  the  Sioux  were  victorious.  They 
said  they  would  be  compelled  to  remain  friends  with  the  Nez  Percys,  to  get 
their  assistance  in  fighting  the  Sioux.  They  had  now  been  fighting  the 
Sioux  for  six  years,  and  were  almost  poverty  stricken,  and  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  made  slaves  of  by  the  Sioux.  As  they  expressed  themselves,  the  war 
fires  had  been  set  burning  by  White  Horse,  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  Sioux  seven  times,  the  wife  of  White  Horse  having  gone 
over  to  the  Sioux,  and  they  refusing  to  give  her  up. 

Many  of  the  young  people  of  the  Crows  were  dying  off.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  Nez  Percys  joined  the  Crows,  a  train  of  four  wagons  had  halted  to 
get  their  dinner,  and  two  young  Crow  men  came  up  to  them,  and  while  hang- 
ing around  the  camp  one  of  them  picked  up  a  piece  of  bread  and  ate  it,  when 
the  whites  shot  them  both.    As  soon  as  the  news  came  to  the  main  camp  of 
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the  Crows  they  started  for  the  scene,  but  the  whites  had  left  and  abandoned 
everything,  (provisions,  oxen,  and  wagons.^  The  Grows  took  what  loose  stnfT 
there  was  left,  refusing  to  kill  the  o^en,  althoagh  requested  to  bj  the  Nez 
Percds,  as  they  were  out  of  meat. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  the  Sioux  saw  a  train  of  ten  wagons  approach- 
ing; they  concealed  themselves  with  the  exception  of  four  men,  whom  they 
sent  to  see  if  they  could  trade  with  the  whites.  One  of  the  whites  tried  to 
take  one  of  the  Indian's  horses,  when  the  concealed  ones  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  four,  and  killed  all  of  the  whites  with  the  train,  with  their  lances. 

Last  summer  many  of  the  Blackfeet  died  with  the  small-pox.  The  Black- 
feet  supposed  it  was  brought  among  them  in  the  blankets  which  they  got 
from  the  whites.  They  attacked  a  train  consisting  of  four  wagons,  com- 
manded by  six  Americans,  three  Frenchmen,  and  one  negro,  murdering  all 
of  them.  One  of  the  blackfeet  chiefs  of  the  Regan*  band,  named  Little  Dog- 
has  always,  until  this  spriug,  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  whites,  but  his  peo- 
ple have  at  last  compelled  him  to  come  over  and,  as  Three  Feathers  expressed 
it,  "they  led  him  like  a  horse.''  It  is  the  determination  of  all  the  different 
bands  of  Blackfeet  to  wage  war  against  the  whites.  The  Crows,  however, 
will  remain  friendly,  and  it  was  their  desire  that  this  band  of  Nez  Percys, 
under  Three  Feathers,  remain  with  them  and  join  the  whites  against  the 
Sioux. 

Three  Feathers  says  he  claims  no  credit  for  what  he  said  to  the  Crows  to 
induce  them  to  remain  friendly  with  the  whites,  but  it  was  caused  more  by 
the  friendly  reception  accorded  some  Crow  chiefs,  and  the  valuable  presents 
given  them  by  some  whites  at  Fort  Union  last  summer.  Three  Feathers 
returned  to  his  home  last  week,  having  been  among  the  different  bands 
above  named  about  eleven  months,  and  I  think  his  statement  can  be  relied 
on. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  O'NEIL, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agent,  Nez  Ferce  Agency. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Chmmissioner  Indian  A  fairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 


No.  81. 

MONTANA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Office  Flathead  Indian  Agency, 
Jocko,  Montana  Territory,  October  15,  1864. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
last  quarter,  I  visited  the  reservation  school  for  personal  inspection  of  the 
system  pursued  in  conducting  it,  the  course  of  study,  the  progress  of  schol- 
ars, &c.,  and  I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  results  of  my  examination  and 
my  action  thereon.  This' school  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Ig- 
natius mission,  a  Jesuit  establishment,  located  on  the  reservation,  sixteen 
miles  distant  from  the  agency.  Father  Urbanus  Grassi,  the  superior  of  the 
mission,  held  the  appointment  of  instructor,  at  a  compensation  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  school  was  first  organized  on  the  26th  Au- 
gust, 1863,  and  in  my  letter  of  general  instructions  to  him  of  that  date,  ac- 
companying his  appointment,  he  was  advised  that  the  treaty  with  these  In- 
dians purposed  the  school  for  agricultural  and  industrial  instruction,  as 
well  as  for  the  tuition  of  the  Indian  youth  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
written  knowledge.  The  labors  of  the  teachers  have  only  extended  to  the 
latter  branch. 
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From  information  famished  me  by  the  instructors,  it  appears  that  whoa 
the  Indians  are  at  their  homes — that  is,  encamped  around  the  mission — there 
has  been  an  attendance  daily  of  classes  of  about  forty  scholars — children  rang* 
ing  in  ages  from  five  to  sixteen  years,  chiefly  boys,  who  were  exercised  for 
one  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  evening  (Tuesdays  and  Sun- 
days excepted)  at  the  English  alphabet.  Not  always  did  the  same  children 
come  regularly  and  continuously^  for,  as  the  novelty  of  learning  gave  way 
to  the  reality  of  the  task,  some  dropped  away,  giving  place  to  a  fresh  lot 
with  curiosity  to  be  appeased,  making  a  continuous  round  of  new  applicants 
for  the  instructor's  art. 

The  school  being  a  day  school,  the  students  of  course  boarded  in  their  re- 
spective families,  and  when  such  families  moved  camp  to  their  hunting,  fish- 
ing,  root  or  berrying  grounds,  the  scholars  moved  off  with  them,  and  soon 
forgot  what  little  shadow  of  learning  they  had  acquired,  and  on  their  return 
were  as  raw  as  at  the  beginning.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  most  of  the  camp 
vrere  absent  in  the  mountains  hunting,  and  the  school  was  very  slimly  at- 
tended. The  afternoon  class  being  called,  I  found  but  seven  students 
assembled,  but  was  assured  by  the  good  father  instructor  that  the  morn- 
ing class  was  always  larger,  as  the  pious  youths  were  attracted  by  a  fif- 
teen-roinute  exercise  in  catechism  as  part  of  their  school  exercise.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  class  showed  one  half-breed  boy  to  be  able  to  spell  words 
of  five  letters  and  pronounce  them  tolerably  accurate.  He,  however,  had 
bad  the  advantage  of  a  year's  tuition  before  he  joined  the  reservation  school. 
The  other  six  recited  the  alphabet  from  a  book,  not,  however,  without  being 
prompted  each  letter  by  the  master.  This  was  very  discouraging,  and  cer- 
tainly most  unpromising,  but  the  fathers  explained  that  their  most  advanced 
pupils  were  unfortunately  absent  at  the  hunting  grounds.  They  stated  that 
out  of  their  entire  classes  since  their  tuition  commenced  they  had  twelve 
who  knew  the  alphabet,  and  of  these  twelve  five  could  spell  and  pronounce 
words  of  two  letters.  With  a  view  to  determine  bow  firmly  even  this  little 
erudition  was  ingrained  in  the  twelve,  I  inquired  if  I  should  suddenly  drop 
into  their  camp  with  a  book  and  ask  them  promiscuously  to  tell  me  their  letp 
ters;  could  they  do  it?  The  priests  thought  not;  it  was  only  in  the  school* 
room  that  their  proficiency  could  be  remembered.  So  the  result  of  this  in- 
spection shows  that  with  thirteen  months'  labor  of  the  instructors,  at  a  cost 
to  the  government  of  over  $2,000,  with  all  the  influence  that  the  priests  pro- 
fess over  these  tribes,  urged  with  all  their  zeal  and  philanthropic  purpose, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  single  Indian  learn  the  letters  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet.  I  therefore  regard  the  school  as  a  failure,  and  to  continue  it 
would  be  a  purposeless  and  futile  waste  of  public  money,  and  have  accord- 
ingly ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  school  and  a  stoppage  of  all  ex- 
penses on  account  of  it.  Another  system  can  be  introduced  for  establishing 
a  school  for  these  Indians,  which  experience  among  other  tribes  has  proved 
good,  and  there  is  every  supposition  for  success  here;  that  is,  conducting  it 
on  the  boarding  system.  Let  sufficient  buildings  be  erected  for  dormitories, 
refectories,  school-rooms,  barns,  sheds,  &c.,  and  let  land  be  fenced  and  broken, 
and  furnish  the  school  with  requisite  stock,  teams,  tools,  seeds,  &c ,  and 
cause  the  instructions  to  be  mainly  in  the  industrial  branches.  That  farmers 
can  be  made  out  of  these  Indians  we  have  evidence  enough;  and  possibly 
by  degrees,  after  industrial  habits  have  been  acquired,  some  can  be  induced 
to  learn  the  simple  portions  of  the  mechanical  branches.  With  the  proper 
appliances  furnished,  let  a  selection  of  pupils  from  the  tribes  be  made — say 
two  dozen  of  the  most  likely  intelligent  lads,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age — suitably  clothe,  house  and  board  them,  and  remove  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  idle  examples  and  infiuences  of  their  kindred,  and  place  them 
wholly  under  the  authority  of  their  instructors.  After  the  first  expenses  of 
such  establishment  are  paid,  I  have  no  doubt  the  school  would  be  self^ttns 
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taining.    The  prod  acts  of  the  school  farm  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sns- 
tenaiice^of  the  scholars,  and  a  surplus  fur  sale  could  reasouably  be  expected 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  few  indispeusabies  for  the  table  that  the  farm  conld 
not  produce.    The  clothing,  blankets,  and  tools  can  be  furnished  from  tlie 
annuities  at  this  agency.    This  system  can  be  inaugurated  without  applica- 
tion to  the  government  or  Indian  Oftce  for  additional  funds,  as  I  have  in  my 
hands  (>September  30, 1864)  of  public  money,  accumulated  by  past  economy 
of  appropriation  for  pay  of  teachers,  $1,660  04,  and  for  support  of  schools 
$530,  which  together  with  the  half  year's  appropriation  for  pay  of  teachers 
to  December  31,  1864,  and  for  support  of  schools  same  time,  $1,050,  and 
$1,050  estimated  appropriation  for  the  first  half  year  1865,  will  make  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $4,290  04,  which  sum  1  deem  sufficient  to  accomplisii 
this  outfit.     I  regard,  however,  that  I  should  have  special  authority  from 
your  office  to  so  invest  these  funds.     Of  course,  success  in  the  matter  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  tutors  selected  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  missionaries  resident  among  these 
tribes  are  better  calculated  to  be  successful  in  that  capacity  than  any  other 
persons  that  could  be  selected.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that  yon  concur  in 
that  opinion.    But  in  such  an  appointment  an  obstacle  intervenes  which  I 
conceive  to  be  within  your  province  to  obviate.     If  the  Fathers  assume  this 
charge,  they  would  require  that  the  school  should  be  at  their  missionary  es- 
tablishment, and  as  the  treaty  provides  that  the  reservation  school  shall  be 
located  at  the  agency.  I  could  not  direct  any  expenditures  there  unless  duly 
authorized  by  your  office.    Naturally,  the  agency  is  the  proper  place  for  all 
the  public  buildings,  for  there  reside  the  farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmith,  and 
other  artisans,  whose  functions  partially  are  made  by  law  to  '*  assist  and  in- 
struct the  Indians  in  the  several  trades,"  &c.;  but  the  foolish,  puerile  judg- 
ment that  located  this  agency  in  an  unreasonable,  inconvenient,  and  im- 
practicable corner  of  the  reservation,  where  there  is  not  even  soil  for  an 
agency  or  school  farm,  makes  it  a  necessity  that  the  school  buildings,  farm, 
&c ,  sfiould  be  at  another  point,  and  a  location  at  or  near  the  mission  fur- 
nishes everything  requisite  in  this  respect.    In  further  relation  of  placing 
the  reservation  school  in  charge  of  the  missionaries,  and  locating  the  school 
buildings,  &c.,  at  their  mission,  I  will  state,  for  your  complete  understand- 
ing, that  the  missionaries  claim  a  section  of  land  for  their  society,  on  which 
is  located  their  establishment.    They  claim  this  land  under  act' of  Congress, 
passed  September  3,  1850,  donating  sections  of  land  in  Oregon  for  mission- 
aiy  purposes;  and  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  give  them  the  charge  of  tlie 
school  and  use  a  portion  of  their  lands  for  its  purpose,  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  obtaining  from  them  a  relinquishment  of  as  much  of  their 
claim  as  is  required  before  any  expenses  are  incurred  thereon;     I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  there  will  be  no  charge  for  the  land  so  occupied,  but  I 
am  not  authorized  by  them  to  submit  this  as  a  proposition. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
your  office,  and  if  regarded  favorably  1  request  written  instructions — 

1st.  To  locate  the  Flathead  reservation  school  at  or  near  St.  Ignatius  mis- 
Rion,  on  said  reservation. 

2d.  To  procure  by  deed  of  relinquishment,  or  other  sufficient  conveyance, 
(if  mission  lands  are  selected,)  land  adequate  for  industrial  school  purposes. 

3d.  Authority  to  use  funds  appropriated  for  pay  of  instructors  now  on 
hand,  and  funds  which  are  or  will  be  appropriated  for  said  purpose,  applica- 
ble to  June  30,  1865,  for  the  opening  of  farms  and  erecting  the  necessary 
buildings  for  school. 

I  enclose  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  late  instrnctor. 
Very  respecStfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

OHA&  HDTCHINS.  Indian  AaenL  I.  T. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commisgioner  of  Indian  Afairs^  Washington,  A  0.   • 
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St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Jidy  26,  1864. 

Dear  Sir  ;  If  all  commencements  be  difficult,  much  more  so  is  the  com- 
mencement of  an  Indian  school. .  The  roaming  dispositions  of  these  tribes, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  the  want  of  food  and  clothing,  brought  on  partly  bj 
their  natural  sloth,  are,  I  should  think,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  regular 
training  of  Indian  children  to  a  steady  attendance  on  their  part,  and  con- 
sequently to  any  showy  and  ready  advancement;  for  as  no  measures  have 
been  taken  until  now  for  a  boarding-school  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
the  children  must  needs  be  fed  by  their  parents,  and  consequently  must  fol- 
low ^their  parents,  who  are  continually  rambling  in  quest  of  food,  bunting, 
fishing,  digging  roots,  and  gathering  fruits,  ever  going  and  coming,  and 
thus  procuring  an  ever-changing  set  of  children,  unlearning  the  followinig 
month  what  they  had  been  taught  on  the  preceding  one.  It  is  not,  however, 
that  we  have  come  to  nothing  for  all  this,  and  that  we  have  lost  entirely  our 
time  and  our  work  and  our  labor;  something  has  already  been  done  .which 
makes  us  hope  for  better.  We  opened  our  school  the  Is't  of  September, 
1863,  which  has  been,  with  a  short  interruption  now  and  then,  continued  until 
the  present  day,  and  is  never  to  be  closed.  The  regular  attendance  is  beyond 
my  power  to  nptify;  the  average  attendance  is  twenty-five  children,  male 
and  female  They  are  divided  into  three  classes;  the  first,  the  children  as- 
sisting each  other,  and  spell  words  of  four  or  five  letters;  the  second  spell 
words  of  two  or  three  letters;  their  writing  varies  as  their  reading 

In  hopes  of  having  a  boarding-school,  if  assisted  by  you,  I  have  raised, 
at  my  own  expense,  a  comfortable  building  large  enough  to  accommodate 
twenty  children,  whom  I  would  have  trained  to  different  trades.  To  try  their 
dispositions,  I  had  them  this  year  for  the  first  time  sent  to  my  field,  whither 
they  repaired  with  eagerness,  and  have  done  sufficient  work  to  make  us  be- 
lieve they  would  be  able,  once  started,  to  till  for  themselves  a  field  and  raise 
wheat  and  potatoes  enough  to  feed  themselves.  If  they  could  be  retained, 
some  among  them  could  be  put  to  other  trades,  each  according  to  his  natural 
disposition. 

So  you  see  what  is  hoped  is  more  than  what  has  been  effected  until  now; 
still,  when  hope  is  not  groundless,  the  little  that  has  been  done  is  far  from  dis- 
couraging, and  makes  us  strain  more  nerve  day  by  day  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  natives  that  have  been  intrusted  to  our  care. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  QRASSI,  Teacher. 

Mr.  HUTGHINS. 


No.  82. 


Deparmient  op  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

January  7,  1865. 

Sir  I  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  October  last,  reporting  the 
resnlt  of  your  inspection  of  the  school  taught  by  the  fathers  of  the  St.  Igna- 
tius mission,  and  your  action  based  upon  the  facts  obtained  by  such  in- 
spection* 

The  suspension  of  t^e  school  is  approved,  the  facts  stated  by  you  showing 
that  the  good  derived  by  the  scholars  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  expendi- 
ture required  for  its  support.  As  at  present  advised,  I  cannot  yield  my  as- 
sent to  the  proposition  submitted  by  you  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
a  manual  labor  school.  Before  such  a  school  is  opened,  I  regard  it  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  success  that  the  farm  from  which  it  is  mainly  to  derive 
support  should  be  opened  and  in  successful  operation.    When  this  has  been 
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done,  the  large  ontlays  incidental  to  the  fencing  and  breaking  of  the  land, 
the  erection  of  suitable  baildings,  and  the  snppl^-ing  of  the  necessary  stock, 
implements,  Ac.,  will  have  been  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  with  the  aid 
of  such  appropriations  as  may  be  made  from  year  to  year  the  school  farm 
may  then  be  of  real  valae  to  the  Indians.  From  all  the  information  now 
here,  it  appears  that  there  were  bat  thirty-five  acres  in  cultivation  at  yonr 
agency,  and  that  the  products  are  very  meagre  as  compared  with  expenses 
which  have  been  incurred. 

If  a  manual  labor  school  were  now  started,  I  am  convinced  that  at  the 
present  prices  prevailing  in  your  Territory  for  clothing,  provisions,  Slc^  the 
funds  now  applicable  to  educational  purposes  would  prove  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  the  children  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  debt  created  by  this  deficiency  would  be  increased  to  the  full 
extent  of  whatever  might  be  done  in  the  opening  of  the  farm,  the  erection 
of  proper  buildings,  the  purchase  of  stock  and  farming  implements,  and  the 
^ay  of  teachers  and  other  employes.  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  open  the  school  until  the  farm  is  opened  and  stocked,  and  the 
necessary  buildings  and  improvements  made.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
done,  and  that  the  Indians  may  as  soon  as  practicable  begin  to  realize  the 
benefits  designed  to  be  conferred,  you  are  directed  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
this  office  a  plan  fbr  the  opening  of  the  farm,  embracing  full  details  as  to 
size,  its  location,  the  number  and  character  of  the  buildings  required,  and 
such  other  matters  and  things  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  deemed  essential 
to  its  successful  operation,  and  you  will  accompany  the  same  with  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  entire  cost,  making  the  same  as  much  in  detail  as  may  be 
practicable. 

When  your  report  is  received,  it  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  full  in- 
structions forwarded  to  you  in  relation  thereto.  In  the  mean  tme  it  is  not 
considered  advisable  that  any  further  expense  be  incurred  by  you  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Commissioner. 

Chas.  Hutchins,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 


No.  88. 


OpncB  Flathead  Indian  Agency, 

Jocko,  M,  T.,  January  27,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  the  SIst  ultimo  I  distributed 
to  the  confederate  tribes  of  Fathead  Indians  annuities  received  last  fall  from 
the  east. 

The  amount  issued  is  shown  in  my  accounts  transmitted  this  day  to  your 
office. 

The  following  is  a  census  of  the  Indians  among  whom  the  annuities  were 
distributed: 


Name  of  tribes. 

FamilieB. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total 

Platheads 

63 

186 
58 

59 

210 

90 

79 

244 

89 

121 

297 

94 

269 

Pend  d'Oreilles 

761 

Kootenais. .  ••• 

273 

306 

359 

412 

612 

1,283 
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All  tbe  Eootenais  were  present  who  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty;  but  few  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  were  absent,  and  about  sixty  families 
of  the  Flatheads  were  absent  in  the  bufifalo  hunting-grounds,  and  were  not 
expected  to  return  till  April.  I  have  reserved  their  proportionate  share  of 
g^oods  to  issue  to  them  on  their  return. 

I  did  not  deem  it  best  to  issue  tbe  agricultural  implements  to  them  in 
mid-winter,  as  they  are  not  well  situated  to  take  good  care  of  them  ;  but  I 
shall  make  issue  of  them  about  the  first  of  March,  in  season  for  the  spring 
farming  operations. 

The  Indians  were  well  pleased  with  their  annuities,  especially  with  the 
arrival  of  the  farming  tools.  Many  of  these  Indians  already  have  a  disposi^ 
tion  for  agriculture,  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  game,  and  its  distance 
from  their  countr^r,  and  the  dangers  from  their  enemies,  the  Black  Feet  and 
Crows,  that  they  encounter  in  the  chase,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  high 
prices  for  their  products  by  sale  to  the  whites,  will  induce  the  greater  part 
of  the  bands  to  settle  down  and  till  the  soil.  At  the  end  of  this  year  yo« 
will  hear  a  very  good  account  of  the  farming  operations  of  these  tribes. 

When  the  Indians  were  assembled  I  made  inquiry  what  articles  they  de- 
sired for  their  next  annuity.  They  called  for  the  articles  enumerated  be- 
low. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  HUTCHINS,  Indian  Agent,  I.  T. 

Hon.  W.  P.  DoLB, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washinglon,  D,  C, 


lAsl  of  articles  of  annuity  asked  for  by  the  confederate  tribes  of  Flathead  In* 
dians  in  Montana  Territory, 

Work  cattle;  ox  yokes,  bows,  and  ox  chains;  ticking;  brown  drilling^ 
blankets,  white  and  colored,  3  points  \  axes  and  ax  handles,  3)  or  4  pounds; 
mill  and  hand-saw  files;  woollen  and  hickory  shirts;  powder  and  lead;  water- 
proof and  military  percussion  caps,  and  tobacco. 

CHAS.  HDTCHINS,  Indian  Agent,  I  T 


No.  84. 


Office  Flathead  Indian  Aoenct, 

Jocko,  M.  T,,  June  30,  \%tb. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  regulations  of  the  Indian  bureau,  I  furnish  you 
the  following  annual  report  of  the  Flathead  agency  for  the  year  closing 
.  this  day: 

Tbe  confederated  tribes  of  Flatheads  continue  to  maintain  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  government  and  with  our  citizens.  I  will  state,  however, 
that  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  between  the  whites  and  this  people,  and 
cases  of  horse-stealing,  both  by  whites  from  Indians  and  Indians  from  whites, 
are  becoming  mofe  frequent,  and  these  evils  will  continue  to  increase  until 
convenient  courts  of  justice  are  established,  or  until  a  military  force  is 
placed  here  to  be  used  in  the  suppression  of  both  these  fruitful  causes  of 
trouble. 

On  the  3d  of  December  last  I  idtkddla  iirst  distribution  to  the  tribes 
of  the  annuities  sent  by  the  department  last  year,  which  were  re- 
ceived late  in  October.    I  postponed  the  issues  to  that  late  period  of  the 
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year  on  account  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Indians  being  absent 
across  the  Rocky  mountains  hunting  buffalo,  and  to  give  them  all  an  opp<»r* 
tunity  to  be  present  at  the  general  distribution.  All,  however,  not  having 
returned  at  that  time,  I.  reserved  for  those  absent  their  respective  shares, 
which  I  gave  to  them  in  April,  at  the  same  time  distributing  the  farming 
implements  which  were  received  with  the  invoice. 

The  Indians  were  well  pleased  with  all  the  articles  furnished  them,  but 
most  especially  were  they  gratified  with  the  large  number  of  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  tools  they  obtained.  They  were  loud  in  their  acclamation 
of  satisfaction  over  the  reception  of  these  articles,  and  felt  that  one  of  their 
most  essential  wants  had  been  supplied. 

I  took  occlusion  of  these  two  assemblages  of  the  tribes  to  make  an  eunme- 
ration  of  them,  and  it  being  the  first  time,  as  appears  by  the  record,  that  an 
accurate  census  was  ever  made,  I  was  careful  to  make  it  full  and  exact. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  population  of  the  Flathead  nation: 


Name  of  tribes. 

Families. 

Men. 

WomexL 

Childien. 

TotaL 

Flatheads 

144 
226 

58 

147 

250 

90 

181 

289 

89 

223 

369 

94 

551 

Fend  d'Oreilles 

908 

Kootenais 

273 

428 

487 

559 

686 

1,732 

The  Flatheads  all  reside  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  to  the  north  of  the  Low 
Low  fork.  Their  head  chief  is  Victor,  who  is  made  by  the  treaty  head  chief 
of  the  Flathead  nation. 

,  The  Fend  d'Oreilles  reside  on  the  reservation,  which  is  their  original  conntry, 
and  chiefly  live  in  the  So-ni-el  em  valley,  sixteen  miles  northwest  from  the 
agency;  Alexander  is  the  head  chief  of  this  tribe. 

The  Kootenais  reside'at  the  north  end  of  Flathead  lake,  just  withont  the 
reservation.  They  informed  me  last  spring  that  they  intended  to  come  in 
and  take  up  farms  above  Grow  river,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  agency; 
as  yet  they  have  not  done  so.  Their  present  chiefs  name  is  Eneas,  who  was 
appointed  to  his  chieftainship  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  His  predecessor, 
Battiste,  and  family,  were  murdered  by  the  Blackfeet  last  sommer  on  their 
return  from  the  buffalo  country. 

The  majority  of  the  Kootenais  tribe  are  British  Indians,  but  a  camp  of 
them,  headed  by  Michelle,  the  same  who  represented  the  Kootenais  at  the 
treaty-making  in  1855,  and  who  number  about  600  souls,  make  their  winter 
residence  on  Tobacco  plain,  just  this  side  of  the  boundary  line  with  the 
British  possessions,  but  obtain  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  root-gathering 
and  berrying  in  British  Columbia.  My  instructions  from  the  Indian  bureaa 
forbid  mo  from  regarding  as  American  Indians  any  who  reside  only  tempo- 
rarily on  American  soil;  and  as  this  band  use  the  American  side  only  for 
winter  quarters,  I  conceive  them  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  instructions, 
and  did  not  include  them  among  the  annuity  participants,  or  comprehend 
them  in  the  above  enumeration. 

All  the  Indians  of  this  treaty  still  rely  on  the  chase  for  the  chief  part  of 
their  subsistence  throughout  the  year  ;  at  least  one-half  of  them  are  at  the 
buffalo  hunting.gTounda.  .    ^  . 

The  buffalo  ranges  being  witlmi  toe  Blackfeet  and  Grow  ooontries,  who 
are  enemies  of  this  people,  their  hunts  are  always  acoompauied  with  loss  of 
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,  many  horses  stolen  by  the  Blackfeet  and  Crows,  and  every  year  some  of  their 
y«)un^  men  are  killed  by  these  hostiles.  In  retiiiu,  those  tribes  make  their 
hunting  excursions  occasions  for  pillaging  horses  and  killing  outlying  par- 
ties of  the  enemy. 

By  the  treaty  these  Indians  are  permitted  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  roots 
and  berries  at  their  accustomed  places,  and  they  frequently  revert  to  the 
promise  made  them  that  they  should  enjoy  these  privileges  un'nolested  by 
their  enemies,  and  ask  why  steps  are  not  taken  to  punish  the  Blackfeet  for 
their  depredations. 

They  all  express  a  willingness  to  respond  to  any  call  of  the  government 
in  assisting  to  fight  the  Blackfeet,  Crows,  or  Banuacks.  They  could  turn  out 
250  warriors  mounted  and  armed  with  rifies  for  an  excursion  of  this  sort, 
and  their  aid,  especially  as  scouts,  would  be  of  substantial  advantage  to 
troops. 

The  general  health  of  the  individuals  of  these  tribes  is  good.  As  no  data 
exist  upon  which  to  base  a  positive  statement,  I  infer  from  current  obserr 
vation  that  the  Flathead  nation  is  numerically  increasing.  Hereafter  this  fact 
can  be  obtained  more  explicitly. 

Much  attention  has  this  yaar  been  paid  by  these  Indians  to  agriculture  ; 
the  encouragement  that  the  government  has  rendered  them  by  liberally 
furnishing  them  with  tools  has  caused  them  to  open  many  farms,  and  the 
industry  manifested  by  them  in  the  spring  was  truly  encouraging.  They 
suffered  under  much  disadvantage  for  the  want  of  seeds,  particularly  for 
wheat  and  potatoes,  which  articles  were  enormously  high  in  the  spring — in 
fact,  scarcely  procurable  at  any  price.  The  Indians  farm  in  severalty,  each 
one  owning  his  little  patch,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  personal  labors. 
This  plan  is  not  only  the  best  for  the  Indians,  but  it  is  a  necessity  in  this 
country,  for  the  arable  lands  are  found  only  in  spots  contiguous  to  the 
streams,  sometimes  so  small  as  to  furnish  room  for  but  one  farmer.  I  esti- 
mate that  the  Indians  had  in  cultivation  this  spring  about  2,000  acres. 

The  Flatheads  have  made  the  greatest  advance  in  agriculture,  the  Fend 
d'Oreilles  next,  and  the  Kootenais  scarcely  any.  The  Indian  farms  this  year, 
in  common  with  the  farms  of  the  settlers,  have  suffered  from  an  unfavorable 
spring  for  planting,  absence  of  rains,  and  a  terrible  infliction  of  grasshoppers 
and  crickets.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop  will  be  realized.  This  is 
discouraging  for  a  first  start,  for  it  is  prone  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
Indian  in  bis  ability  to  obtain  his  sustenance  from  the  soil,  and  it  will  cause 
seed  to  be  scarce  and  high  the  coming  year. 

As  I  have  previously  informed  your  office,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Flatheads  should  be  removed  to  the  general  reservation.  Many  citizens 
have  settled  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  on  the  lands  conditionally  reserved 
for  the  Flatheads,  and  the  remunerative  prospects  for  the  farmer  will  cause 
that  valley  to  be  soon  wholly  occupied,  despite  the  conditions  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty,  thus  shutting  the  Indian  within  the  bounds  of  his  present  small 
fields,  and  preventing  the  extension  of  hid  farm,  at  the  same  time  subjecting 
him  to  the  evils  of  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  whites.  If  they  were 
proceeded  with  rightly,  no  inconvenience  will  attend  their  removal,  but  it 
would  be  injustice  to  compel  them  to  vacate  their  improvements  without 
adequate  compensation,  or  improvements  of  equal  value  made  at  their  new 
homes. 

I  again  repeat  to  you  the  suggestion,  some  months  since  made,  that  the 
lands  of  the  reservation  suitable  for  agriculture  be  surveyed,  and  allotments 
of  farms  made  to  the  farmiug  Indians.  This  is  not  the  least  important 
measure  toward  the  elevation  of  these  Indians  that  you  could  effect  from 
the  government. 
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There  is  at  present  no  Indian  school  on  the  reservation ;  the  one  once  in . 
operation,  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  St.  Ignatius  mission,  not  result- 
ing in  any  success,  was  discontinued  in  August  last.     The  department  has 
been  advised  of  this,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  resume  the  school  upon  a 
more  promising  basis. 

The  agency  farm  has  in  cultivation  this  year  forty-five  acres, — wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  garden  stuffs.  The  productions  from  the  farm  will  be  merely 
BufiScient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  agency  and 
for  hospital  purposes.  I  designed  extending  the  farm  so  as  to  raise  seeds  to  . 
furnish  the  Indians,  but  the  spring  season  was  too  late,  and  tlie  enormous 
cost  of  seeds  for  currency  pay  deterred  me  from  so  doing.  Farming  in 
these  mountains  at  tlie  best  is  very  discouraging  for  yields.  In  favorable 
years,  at  the  agency  farm,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  poorest  piece  of  land 
cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  we  cannot  count  on  a  yield  of  more  than  five 
bushels  of  wheat  for  one  sowed;  and  the  liability  of  droughts*  summer  hail- 
jtorms,  and  grasshoppers,  makes  farming  precarious. 

The  buildings  of  the  agency  are  as  yet  insuflScient  for  the  purpose,  but  by 
next  season  I  am  in  hopes  that  with  only  the  labor  of  the  regular  employes 
this  want  will  be  supplied. 

This  agency  has  experienced  no  little  inconvenience  in  the  past  year  from 
its  not  being  able  to  keep  the  roll  of  employes  filled.  A  change  of  subordi- 
nates, after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  the  Indians  and  the  routine  of 
the  service,  militates  much  against  the  successful  conducting  of  an  Indian 
agency.  The  government  allowance  for  salaries  before  the  rebellion  was 
ample  to  procure  the  service  of  suitable  persons,  but  the  great  depreciation  of 
the  currency  during  the  rebellion  made  the  value  of  the  wages  so  small,  and 
in  this  expensive  country  so  insufficient,  that  the  most  desirable  men  could 
not  be  obtained  or  kept.  The  high  wages  that  laborers  anticipated  realis- 
ing in  the  adjacent  gold  mines  resulted  to  this  agency  in  employment  of 
persons  but  transiently. 

A  flouring  mill  is  in  process  of  construction  on  the  reservation.  I  located 
it  on  the  Jocko  river,  adjoining  the  sawmill.  It  will  be  completed  in  season 
for  the  coming  harvest,  and  when  finished  it  will  be  an  economical  mill  to 
run,  with  capacity  to  do  the  work  of  this  reservation  for  all  time.  Its  con- 
struction has  been  a  strong  inducement  to  many  Indians  to  apply  themselves 
to  raising  grain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  HOTCfllNS,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

His  Excellency  Sidney  Edoebtok, 

Governor  and  Ex-officio  SupH  Indian  A  fairs,,  Virginia  City,  M.  T, 


No.  86. 


Office  Flathead  Indian  Agency, 
Jocko,  Montana  Territory,  Augtid  24,  1865. 

Sik:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  the  Tth  January,  1865,  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Indian  school  on  the  Flathead  reservation,  I  here- 
with, as  dirncted  therein,  submit  apian,  with  estimates  of  cost,  for  inaugurat- 
ing such  school,  with  such  suggestions  concerning  its  probable  operations 
as  occur  to  me. 

In  a  previous  communication  with  .your  office  on  this  subject,  I  stated  it 
was  my  opinion  that  the  best  promise  for  success  would  arise  from  placing 
the  educational  interests  of  the  Indians  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  St. 
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Tg'natias  mission,  whose  establishment  is  on  the  reservation,  sixteen  miles 
from  the  agency,  and  whose  location  is  convenient  to  the  residences  of  tlie 
Indians,  and  that  at  their  place  suitable  land  for  agricultare,  with  the  re- 
quisites of  wood,  water,  and  grass,  all  can  be  foand  in  close  convenience. 
My  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  the  Fathers  in  this  charge,  and 
locating  the  school  at  their  place,  is  unchanged,  and  again  recommended. 

In  submitting  to  Father  Grassi,  the  superior  of  the  mission,  your  views  as 
to  the  commencement  of  the  school,  he  consents  assuming  the  charge  at  the 
current  compensation.  He  does  not  hold  out  the  hope  that  rapid  improve- 
ment will  attend  his  labors.  To  induce  the  Indian  youths  to  systematic 
habits  of  industry,  to  restrain  them  from  migrating  to  the  chase,  the  root 
and  berrying  grounds,  with  their  families,  and  to  wean  them  from  the  lux- 
ury of  idleness  and  freedom  to  bene6cial  toil,  will  require  time,  patience,  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  instructors.  It  will  be  found,  by  trial,  that 
some  of  the  youth  of  this  tribe  wil^at  the  commencement  attend  the  school, 
but  it  is  likely  that  most  of  them  will  weary  of  the  monotony  of  their  task, 
and  others  will  take  their  places,  making  for  a  long  time  a  continuous  fresh 
lot  for  the  instructor's  care.  The  great  hope  will  be,  that  ultimately  a  con- 
siderable number  will  accustom  themselves  to  the  routine  of  the  task,  aod 
they,  not  finding  themselves  overworked,  and  comfortably  clothed  and 
wholesomely  fed,  will  become  permanent  pupils,  and  their  contentment  will 
be  an  example  to  induce  others  to  embrace  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 
But  at  first  the  progress  will  be  slow,  and  hence  it  would  be  advisable  to 
incur  expense  for  the  start,  corresponding  to  the  first  results  expected.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend,  if  the  department  deem  best  to  institute 
the  school  establishment  here,  that  the  commencement  be  first  made  with  a 
farm  built  and  stocked,  and  with  that  view  I  submit  in  detail  the  following 
schedule  of  expenses,  viz: 

To  fence  100  acres  of  land  with  stake  and  rider  fence,  20,000 

rails,  at3cents $600  00 

Hauling  and  laying  the  same  in  fence 150  00 

Breaking  100  acres  land,  at  $3 300  00 

Erecting  one  farm-house  60  by  40,  (hewn  logs) 200  00 

Erection  of  barn  and  corral 300  00 

Six  yoke  cattle,  $150  per  yoke 900  00 

Ten  cows  and  one  bull,  $50  each 550  00 

Two  wagons,  $150  each 300  00 

Two  breaking  ploughs,  with  wheel  and  coulter,  $75  each 150  00 

Six  ox-yokes,  and  thirty-six  ox-bows,  $10  each 60  00 

12oxcliains,  $10  each 120  00 

Twenty-four  chopping-axes,  $2  per  doeen 8  00 

100  ax-handles,  at  75  cents 75  00 

Constructing  ditch  for  irrigation 100  00 

Six  grain  cradles,  at  $7 , 42  00 

500  lbs.  nails,  ^sorted,  50  cents  per  lb 250  00 

Fifty  bushels  seed-wheat,  $4  per  bushel.. 200  00 

Fifty  bushels  seed-oats,  $2  50  per  bushel 125  00 

Garden  seeds 20  00 

Household  utensils 50  00 


4,  540  00 


I  believe  that  the  above  sum  of  $4,540  will  be  all  that  the  government 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  in  this  branch,  other  than  the  appropriation, 
heretofore  current,  for  pay  of  teachers,  and  the  sum  of  $300  per  annum  for 
incidental  expenses. 
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Many  other  articles  than  those  ennmerated  will  be  reqaired,  which  can  be 
furnished  or  maoufactared  by  the  employes  of  this  agency  without  cost  to 
the  government.  It  is  proposed  in  this  estimate  and  proposition  that  the 
clothing  and  blankets  for  the  pupils  be  taken  from  the  annuities  of  the  tribe. 

The  prices  given  in  the  above  estimate  are  made  from  the  present  cnr- 
rency  rates  of  this  section,  excepting  the  seeds,  which  this  year  are  much 
higher  than  above  stated,  but  in  another  year  it  is  anticipated  will  be  about 
those  6gnres.  If  the  agency  farm  was  not  of  such  poor  soil,  seeds  might  be 
spared  from  here,  from  the  crop;  but  as  it  is,  we  cannot  count  upon  any  cer- 
tain results.  Some  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  like  nails,  tools  &c.,  could  be  ob- 
tained much  cheaper  if  purchased  in  the  east. 

I  believe  the  above  to  be  all  the  department  requires  for  its  full  under- 
standing on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  determination  of  establishing  the 
Flathead  Indian  school. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHA8.  HUTCHINS,  Indian  AgenL 

Hon.  W.  P.  D-oLE, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  85f 

Blackfoot  Aokncy, 
Fort  Benton,  M.  T.,  July  12,  1865. 

Deab  Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  safe  arrival  at  this  agency  this 
day.  I  find  matters  relative  to  the  Indians  in  rather  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  all  kinds  of  exaggerated  reports  in  circulation  as  to  their  hostile  attitude 
and  intentions. 

I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  informed  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
damage  to  be  apprehended  from  this  outbreak,  but  will  ascertain  immediately, 
and  transmit  all  information  to  you  as  early  as  possible.  I  learn  that  the 
Piegans  and  Gros  Ventres  still  remain  true,  the  Bloods  and  Blackfeet  being 
the  bands  that  have  committed  the  hostilities.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
hope  no  time  will  be  lost  in  sending  troops  to  this  point;  the  necessity  for 
so  doing  must  be  apparent  to  you. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

GAD.  E.  UPSON, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agent  for  Blackfoot  Nation, 
Hon.  William  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  A  fairs,  Washington,  D.  C 


No.  85|. 

Department  of  the  Ikterior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs,  March  24.  1865. 

Sir:  Congress  having  at  its  recent  session  provided  an  appropriation  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  **  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Blackfeet  and  other  tril>es  of  Indians  to  relinquish  so  much 
of  their  reservation  as  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  river,''  you  are  hereby  de- 
tailed as  special  commissioner  to  negotiate  such  treaty,  and  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  instructions  are  furnished  for  your  guidance  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  to  you,  and  are  placed  in  such  form  that, 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary,  they  may  be  the 
basis  for  paragraphs  of  the  treaty  : 
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Ist.  The  Indians  to  release  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  right 
and  claim  to  occupy  the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  and  Teton  rivers, 
and  from  the  source  of  Ihe  Teton  river  west  to  the  mountains,  and  their 
-western  boundary;  and  henceforth  to  occupy  the  country  north  of  the  bound- 
aries aforesaid  to  the  British  possessions ;  which  country,  north  of  the  Mis* 
sonri  and  Teton  rivers,  and  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  their  country,  is 
to  be  assigned  and  set  apart  to  the  Indians  for  their  exclusive  use.  No 
"white  settlements  to  be  permitted  within  the  tract  of  country  thus  set  apart, 
except  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The 
right  to  construct  roads  and  to  travel  through  their  country  to  be  reserved 
to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

2d.  In  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  by  the  Indians  of  the  right  of 
occupancy  aforesaid,  the  United  States  to  pay  them  $50,000  per  annum  for 
the  period  of  twenty  years  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  which  may,  in 
the  dissretion  of  the  President,  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock  ani- 
mals, agricultural  implements,  and  establishing  in  agricultural  pursuits  such 
of  the  Indians  as  shall  be  disposed  thereto,  in  the  employment  of  mechanics 
for  them,  and  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  provisions,  so  as  to  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  their  comfort  and  improvement.  If  it  is  found  to  bo 
necessary,  stipulation  may  be  made  for  the  anmial  payment  to  each  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500,  so  long  as  they 
shall  continue  faithful  to  their  treaty  obligations,  and  influence  their  people 
in  that  direction.  Provision  may  be  profitably  made  by  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  discriminate  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  sup- 
plies, and  other  benefits  under  the  treaty,  in  favor  of  such  chiefs  or  others 
who  shall  show  themselves  most  worthy  of  favor. 

3d.  The  half-breeds  of  the  tribes,  parties  to  the  treaty,  not  to  be  compelled 
to  remove  to  the  reservation  north  of  the  Missouri  river,  but  they  and  such 
whites  as  may  have  intermarried  with  Indian  women  of  these  tribes,  and 
ccfbtinuc  to  maintain  domestic  relations  with  them,  are  to  be  allowed  to  se- 
lect each  one  quarter  section  of  land,  not  mineral,  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Missouri,  including  their  habitations,  if  they  have  any;  which  lands  are  to  be 
granted  to  them  in  fee  simple.  Special  provision  to  be  made  for  granting  one 
section  of  land  to  each  of  certain  parties  long  resident  among  the  Indians,  and 
in  consideration  of  long  and  faithful  service  in  keeping  the  peace  between 
the  government  and  the  Indians. 

4th.  Acknowledgment  to  be  made  by  the  Indians  of  their  dependence  upon 
the  United  States,  and  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  submit  to  and  obey  all  laws  which  shall  be  made  by  Congress  for 
their  government,  and  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  in  enforcing  such  laws,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  or  agent. 

The  above  will  furnish  you  with,  sufficient  information  as  to  the  views  of 
the  department  to  enable  you  to  draught  such  a  treaty  as  will,  it  is  believed, 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Indians,  and  conduce  greatly  to  their  benefit,  while 
by  removing  the  Indians  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  opening  a  large  district 
of  country  to  settlement  by  the  whites,  it  will  secure  an  object  well  worthy 
of  your  utmost  efforts.  It  is  desirable  that  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  of  Montana  should  be  associated  with  you  in  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions; but  from  the  distance  of  the  capital  of  the  Territory  from  Fort  Benton, 
and  the  difficulties  of  communication,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  practicable. 
If  it  is  practicable,  without  too  much  delay  and  expense,  to  communicate 
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with  him  and  obtain  his  personal  co-operation,  you  are  directed  to  do  so, 
and  in  that  case  to  report  the  result  of  your  negotiations  through  him;  other- 
wise, you  will  proceed  independently  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  herein 
assigned,  and  report  directly  to  this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Commissioner. 
Gad.  E.  Upson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Washington,  D,  C. 


SOUTHERN  SUPERINTENDENCT. 

No.  86. 

Office  Sup't  Indian  Affairs,  Southern  Supkrintendenct, 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  October  16,  1865. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  my  first  annual  report  But  for  absence,  under  ordem 
from  the  President  and  the  Interior  Department,  as  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate treaties.  &c.,  it  would  have  been  prepared  at  an  earlier  day. 

The  accompanying  reports  of  agents  will  furnish  detailed  statements  of 
the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  within  their  respective  agencies. 

In  entering  upon  my  duties  on  the  9th  of  May  last,  I  repaired,  under  in- 
structions, to  the  headquarters  of  the  southern  superintendency,  then  located 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  make  preparations  for  a  tour  of  observation,  as 
far  as  practicable,  throughout  the  entire  southern  superintendency. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  headquarters  I  found  communications  from  Major 
Greorge  H.  Reynolds,  of  the  geminole  agency,  and  Major  Milo  Oookins,\>f 
the  Wichita  agency,  upon  the  subject  of  cattle-driving  from  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory. Upon  investigation  into  the  matters  and  things  complained  of,  I 
was  convinced  that  there  was  in  successful  operation  a  regularly  organised 
band  of  cattle  operators,  which  organization  had  its  plans  so  completely  sys- 
tematized, with  sentinels  and  scouts,  together  with  its  numerous  employes 
as  drivers,  that  they  generally  succeeded  in  driving  off,  with  impunity,  all 
the  herds  of  cattle  coming  within  the  range  of  their  field  of  operations. 

I  was  fully  convinced  that  this  nefarious  business  could  not  be  broken  up 
but  by  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  the  military  authorities.  I  there- 
fore made  application  for  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  that  had  not  been  de- 
moralized by  association  with  this  class  of  self-styled  cattle  brokers,  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  or  such  Indian 
agents  as  he  may  designate,  which  troops  were  promptly  furnished  and 
oniered  to  report  to  Major  George  A.  Reynolds,  United  States  agent  for 
Seminoles,  who  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  under  instructions  from  this 
office.  Major  Reynolds  succeeded  in  seizing  Indian  cattle  in  the  hands  of 
"cattle  brokers,"  and  arresting  the  parties  in  charge,  who  confessed  that  a 
portion  of  the  cattie  were  stolen  from  the  Indians.  Several  small  herds  were 
seized,  and  a  portion  of  the  cattle  turned  over  to  Major  Snow,  Neosho  agent^ 
f(Nr  beef  for  the  Indians  at  his  agency,  to  whom  he  was  issuing  beef  rations, 
and  a  portion  retained  for  beef  for  the  Seminole  Indians;  the  remaining  cattle 
unclaimed  were  sold  at  public  auction.    (See  accompanying  report,  marked 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  effectually  break  up  this  system  of  plunder  from 
the  Indians  as  long  as  the  State,  civil,  and  military  authorities  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  parties  engaged  in  this  species  of  brokerage. 
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OwiDg  to  other  presBing  engagements,  nnder  instructions  from  your  de- 
partment, I  have  not  been  able  to  make  such  progress  in  the  investigations 
into  the  character  of,  and  the  persons  engaged  in,  these  stupeudous  frauds, 
as  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  before  submitting  my  annual  report.  I 
propose,  however,  with  jour  approbation,  to  pursue  these  investigations. 

I  think  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  truth  to  say  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion  three  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been  driven 
from  the  Indian  country  without  the  consent  of  the^  owners  and  without  re* 
muneration,  which  at  an  average  value  of  fifteen  dollars  per  head  will  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  two  classes  of  operators  connected  with  cattle-driving  from  the 
Indian  country.  The  first  are  those  who  take  the  risk  of  driving  from  their 
original  range — the  home  of  the  owners — who  are  generally  men  of  no  char* 
acter  and  wholly  irresponsible.  They  usually  drive  to  the  southern  border 
of  Kansas,  where  the  second  class  are  waiting,  through  their  agents,  to  re- 
ceive the  stolen  property. 

These  cattle  brokers,  claiming  to  be  legitimate  dealers,  purchase  at  nominal 
prices,  taking  bills  of  sale,  and  from  thence  the  cattle  are  driven  to  market, 
^bere  enormous  profits  are  made.  These  brokers  have  met  with  such  un- 
paralleled success  that  the  mania  for  this  profitable  enterprise  has  become 
contagious.  The  number  directly  and  remotely  engaged  is  so  numerous,  the 
social  standing  and  character  of  the  operators  secure  so  much  power,  that 
it  is  almost  fatal  to  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  success. 

By  vigorously  pursuing  the  investigations  already  begun  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  fraud,  as  well  as  the  parties  in  interest,  can  be 
discovered — an  important  and  necessary  step  to  the  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings to  recover,  to  some  extent,  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  from 
the  Indians. 

When  stock  is  seized  in  herds  it  will  always  be  difiScult  to  determine,  the 
interests  of  individual  owners,  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  Indian  stock  will 
be  greatly  needed  in  the  Indian  country,  I  would  suggest,  for  your  consider- 
ation, whether  it  would  %ot  be  better,  in  the  future,  to  keep  a  force  on  the 
border  of  the  Indian  country,  and  whenever  cattle  and  ponies  jyre  found  in 
the  hands  of  these  operators,  that  they  be  seized,  and  iustea(^f  bringing 
them  to  the  settlement  for  sale,  where  so  many  difficulties  are  interposed,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  law,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  that  they  be  driven  back  into  the  Indian  country,  stampeded 
and  scattered,  where  th*e  Indians  may  be  able  to  realize  the  benefit  of  using 
and  disposing  of  their  own  property.  For  further  particulars  I  refer  to  my 
communications  to  your  department,  with  accompanying  letters. 

In  my  tour  through  the  Indian  territory  I  met  Major  Snow,  of  the  Neosho 
agency,  in  company  with  a  party  of  Quapaw  Indians,  exploring  the  Quapaw 
reservation,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  his  Indians  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  their  own  lands. 

I  visited  the  temporary  agencies  of  the  Gherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and 
Ghickasaws,  and  upon  my  return  to  Kansas  I  visited  the  temporary  Semi- 
nole agency,  and  found  the  Indians  alike  destitute  everywhere. 

The  Cherokee  nation,  with  its  regular  system  of  government,  once  pow- 
erful and  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization;  with  its  rich  prairie  pasturage, 
covered  with  immense  herds  of  fine  cattle  and  ponies;  with  farm  buildings 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  States  that  claim  a  high  state  of  improvement; 
with  mills, common  schools,  and  seminaries  in  successful  operation,  no  longer 
advancing,  but  desolated — the  chimney  monuments  point  out  the  spots 
where  once  the  happy  families  enjoyed  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,  with 
an  abundance  of  everything  to  ftirnish  ample  subsistence  and  clothing,  with 
their  surplus  constantly  increasing  in  their  herds  of  fine  stock. 
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No  Indian  nation  has  had  so  promising  a  future  before  it  as  the  Cherokee 
up  to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion.  Now  their  country 
is  one  vast  scene  of  desolation;  houses  burned,  treasury  robbed,  fences  and 
a*gricu1tural  implements  destroyed,  cattle  stolen,  and  their  former  fields  over- 
growfc  with  weeds;  and  now  they  return  to  their  homes,  after  an  exile  of 
years,  destitute  of  almost  everything  to  commence  life  anew,  except  per- 
sonal energy,  and  they  appeal  with  just  expectations  to  the  government  for 
aid  and  support.  They  want  subsistence  until  they  can  raise  enough  to  sub- 
sist themselves.  To  secure  that  end  they  must  have  axes  to  build  houses 
and  fences;  they  must  have  ploughs  and  hoes  to  cultivate  their  land^;  they 
must  have  stock,  seed,  &c.;  and  I  apprehend  that  a  great  and  magnanimous 
government  like  ours  will  not  permit  this  unfortunate  people  to  go  unclad 
during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  months  now  approaching. 

Among  the  Clierokees  there  are  many  persons  of  culture,  who  have  indus- 
triously improved  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  who  would 
be  ornaments  in  any  circle,  not  excepting  the  halls  of  Congress. 

About  ten  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  seventeen  thousand  Cherokees 
have  been  loyal:  Of  that  number  two  thousand  two  hundred  volunteered  as 
soldiers  in  the  federal  army,  and  have  made  a  creditable  record  for  them- 
selves in  the  defence  of  the  nation's  flag,  and  deserve  commendation  and 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  a  liberal  government. 

The  Cherokees  that  went  south  number  about  six  thousand  five  hundred, 
who  are  represented  as  being  in  destitute  circumstances.  They  are  living 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  territory,  near  or  on  Red  river,  on  the 
Choctaw  lands. 

The  bitterness  existing  between  the  loyal  and  disloyal  Cherokees  is  in- 
tense. If  they  fail  at  the  present  meeting  of  their  national  council  to  har- 
monize their  difierences,  then  I  fear  that  no  human  power  can  reconcile  them. 
If  they  should  attempt  to  live  within  the  same  political  organization,  murder 
and  slaughter  would  be  likely  to  follow  until  the  stronger  would  overpower 
the  weaker,  reducing  them  to  a  cruel  state  of  barbarism,  consequent  upon  a 
local  Indian  war.  This  calamity  ought  to  be  averted;  and  to  do  so,  it  occurs 
to  my  mind  4bat  the  better  way  would  be  to  locate  the  southern  or  disloyal 
portion  of.  the  Cherojcees  upon  southern  lands.  Their  relations  with  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  either  nation  would  receive  and  adopt  them. 

If  the  southern  portion  of  the  Cherokees  are  settled  upon  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  lands,  where  they  can  live  peacefully  with  their  friends  and  allies, 
then  a  large  portion  of  the  Cherokee  lands. in  the  Indian  territory  may  be 
disposed  of  for  the  settlement  of  other  Indian  tribes,  and  the  neutral  lands 
lying  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  State  of  Kansas  may  be  purchased 
by  the  government  for  general  settlement,  as  other  public  lands  are  settled. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  numerous  white  settlers  upon  the 
Cherokee  neutral  land,  many  of  whom  made  their  settlements  believing  they 
were  settling  upon  the  New  York  Indian  lands.  There  is. existing  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  true  northern  boundary  line  of  the  Cherokee  neutral 
lands,  some  maintaining  that  the  New  York  lands  run  twelve  miles  further 
south. 

Many  of  these  settlers,  if  upon  Cherokee  land,  are  innocent  trespass'^rs, 
and  are  entitled  to  some  relief,  while  others  are,  doubtless,  wilful  trespassers, 
and  deserve  punishment  as  such;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  neutral  land 
ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  government  for  general  settlement  at  once, 
and  then  all  these  questions  of  settlement  could  be  easily  adjusted. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  Greek  Indians  that  remained  true  allies  of 
the  United  States;  that,  when  efforts  were  made  to  induce  them  to  join  the 
rebellion  and  become  allies  of  the  south,  following  the  example  of  that  prince 
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of  patriots,  Opothleyoholo,  persistently  refused  the  terms  offered,  preferring 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  federal  Union.  It  is  said  that  Opothleyohulo  refused 
to  meet  in  council,  or  to  entertain  in  his  camp  any  one*  who  sought  to  destroy 
the  Union  of  States  by  d  i  sin  teg  rati  on^ 

In  consequence  of  the  overpowering  force  of  the  rebels  in  the  Indian  ter^ 
ritory,  these  loyal  Indians  were  compelled  to  flee  their  country  and  seek  refuge 
in  Kansas,  and  in  their  flight  they  were  pursued  by  rebel  Indian  regiments, 
who  made  battle  upon  this  faithful  band  of  refugees,  including  their  women 
and  children.  That  noble  hero  and  warrior  could  do  no  less  than  accept  a 
battle,  in  which  he  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  proving  himself  victor. 
The  enemy  was  re-enforced  by  such  numbers  as  enabled  him  to  overpower 
Opothleyohulo,  when  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  butchery,  of  not  only  men,  but 
of  helpless  women  and  children,  known  only  in  the  days  of  barbarism,  fol- 
lowed. 

The  nnslaughtered  portion  of  this  band  could  be  tracked  by  the  blood  of 
the  barefoot  sufferers,  who  were  compelled  to  flee  in  the  midst  of  a  snow- 
storm of  unusual  severity,  in  midwinter.  During  their  exile  in  Kansas  they 
lost  all  their  property,  including  houses,  fences,  agricultural  implements,  and 
stock.  Like  their  brother  Cherokees,  they  were  rich  in  vast  herds  of  fine 
cuttle,  most  of  which  have  been  driven  from  their  country  by  maranding 
"white  men  from  the  north;  and  I  subnpit  whether  these  true  and  faithful 
friends  of  the  government,  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  a  rebellion  that 
the}*  had  no  instrumentality  in  producing,  and  were  powerless  to  avert,  should 
not  receive  some  compensation  for  their  losses.  And  whatever  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  remunerating  the  loyal  Creeks  for  losses  applies  with  equal  force 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  loyal  Cherokees  and  Seminoles,  as  well  as  any  other 
loyal  Indians.  This  portion  of  the  Creeks  have  returned  to  their  desolate 
homes,  and  now  appeal  to  the  government  for  aid  in  clothing,  farming  im- 
plements, and  seeds. 

The  Creeks  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  civilization,  many  of  them 
manifesting  a  great  desire  to  adopt  the  white  man's  mode  of  life,  and  but  for 
the  rebellion  they  would  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  that  direction. 
They  are  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  re-establishment  of  schools. 

From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  there  are  about  six  thousand  five 
hundred  Creeks  that  became  allies  of  the  so-called  southern  confederacy,  and 
are  living  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  territory,  all  of  them  anxious 
to  return  and  live  in  peace  with  their  brothers  of  the  same  tribe,  other 
Indian  tribes,  and  with  the  United  States. 

They,  too,  appeal  to  the  government  for  aid ;  they  say  they  are  destitute 
of  clothing,  the  means  of  subsistence,  agricultural  implements,  &c. ;  that 
they  have  no  cattle,  and  but  few  ponies — about  one  to  every  ten  men — and 
no  means  with  which  to  purchasie  more. 

The  Seminole  Indians  are  an  off-shoot  from  the  Creeks ;  they  speak  the 
same  language,  and  are  closely  identified  by  the  strong  ties  of  consanguinity 
as  well  as  common  interest,  and  it  occurs  to  my  mind  that  they  might  be 
consolidated  with  advantage  to  both. 

The  Creek  nation  has  an  immense  tract  of  land,  and  after  disposing  of 
that  portion  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  for  the  settlement  of  other  friendly 
Indians,  they  might  adopt  their  cousins,  the  Seminoles,  let  them  settle  upon 
their  lands,  and  still  have  a  surplus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
leaving  all  of  the  Seminole  land  to  be  sold  for  their  joint  benefit,  under  a 
consolidated  organization. 

The  loyal  portion  of  the  Seminoles,  about  twelve  hundred,  went  north  to 
Kansas,  uniting  their  fortunes  and  destiny  with  Opothleyoholo,  and  large 
numbers  of  both  Creeks  and  Seminoles  volunteered  as  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army. 
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About  one-half  of  the  refugee  SemiuoleB  have  returned  to  the  Indian 
territory,  and  are  upon  the  Creek  and  .Cherokee  lands  near  Fort  Gibson, 
C.  N.;  the  remainder,  iibout  five  hundred,  being  the  families  of  those  who 
had  volunteered  in  the  Union  army,  remained  in  Kansas,  and  are  now  near 
Neosho  falls,  but  will  be  removed  this  fall  to  their  friends  on  the  Creek  land, 
south  of  Fort  Gibson, 

The  loyal  Seminoles  and  Creeks  have  a  large  number  of  negroes — their 
former  slaves — living  with  them,  and  they  desire  to  have  them  incorporated 
into  their  tribes  as  citizens,  with  equal  rights. 

There  are  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Seminoles  south  who  were  allies  of  the 
confederates,  who  are  anxious  to  return  to  their  former  homes.  They,  too, 
are  poor  and  destitute  of  subsistence  and  clothing,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
farming  implements. 

I  had  a  personal  interview  with  Rev.  J.  8.  Morrow,  who  afterwards  ad- 
dressed me  a  communication  in  writing,  from  which  I  beg  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

"  I  went  to  Seminole  agency  in  September,  1862,  under  an  appointment 
from  C.  S.  The  buildings,  archives,  &c.,  were  then  in  charge  of  a  free 
mulatto  man.  He  had  done  all  be  could  to  preserve  them,  but  everything 
was  in  confusion,  the  old  agent  having  been  absent  nearly  a  year.  I  found 
no  financial  papers  in  the  oflSce,  at  least  none  showing  ^hat  moneys  were 
*  ^ver  received  or  paid  out,  except  one  or  two  old  pay-rolls.  Every  paper 
which  I  found  will  be  preserved  and  turned  over  to  Agent  Reynolds. 

*'  I  made  some  important  repairs  on  the  buildings,  and  when  I  was  forced 
to  leave  the  agency  in  1863,  because  of  attacks  from  wild  Indians,  it  was  in 
good  condition.  Since  then  I  have  learned  the  buildings  have  been  badly 
abused. 

"All  the  tables  I  found  were  left  I  regret  to  say  that  a  small  fire-proof 
safe,  whi^h  I  bought,  was  destroyed  at  Fort  Washita  when  that  place  was 
abandoned,  1  having  loaned  it  to  one  of  the  officers  there.  The  archives 
are  boxed  up,  and  will  be  left  at  Hatsboro',  near  Fort  Washita,  C.  N.,  subject 
to  Major  Reynolds's  order." 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  have  organizations  similar  to  our 
system  of  government.  They  have  each  a  written  constitution  and  laws. 
Their  legislatures  are  composed,  respectively,  of  a  house  of  delegates  and  a 
council,  a  judiciary,  with  courts  regularly  organized,  and  a  chief  executive, 
styled  a  governor.  The  gubernatorial  chairs  are  filled  by  Governor  Pitchlynn 
and  Governor  Colbert — the  former  Choctaw,  and  the  latter  Chickasaw. 

The  Choctaw  nation  is  divided  into  districts  and  counties.  The  first,  or 
Washita  bulbee  district,  embraces  the  counties  of  Scullyville,  Gaines,  Sans- 
bois,  and  Sugar  Loaf,  containing  a  population  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. The  second,  or  Push-ma- ta-hoh  district,  includes  the  counties  of  Tow- 
ok-si.  Blue,  Kiam-schi,  and  Cedar,  with  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  third, 
or  Apuch-shee-nib-bee  district,  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Towson,  Red 
River,  Eagle,  Boctocole,  Wade,  and  Nesholo,  with  a  population  of  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred — a  total  of  fifteen  thousand,  which  is  exclusive  of  their 
three  thousand  slaves. 

The  nation  had  in  successful  operation,  before  the  late  rebellion,  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  of  learning:  New  Hppe  Academy  for  females,  near 
Scullyville;  Fort  Coffee  Academy  for  males;  Goodwater  Academy;  Arm- 
strong Academy ;  Chualu  Academy ;  Wheelock  Academy ;  Eyanubbee  Acad- 
emy, and  Spencer  OoUege — all  of  which  have  been  closed  for  the  past  four 
years. 

The  Chickasaw  nation  is  divided  into  four  counties — Pontotoc,  Tishemingo, 
Pickens,  and  Penola — with  a  total  population  of  five  thousand,  not  including 
their  two  thousand  negro  slaves. 
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This  nation  had  also  in  successful  operation  five  institutions  of  learning, 
viz:  Wa-pa-mucka  Academy  for  females,  one  hundred  pupils;  Colbert  Insti- 
tute, burned  down  during  the  war ;  Burney  Institute,  in  Pickens  county, 
forty  pupils;  Bloomfield  Female  Academy,  in  Penola  county,  sixty  pupils; 
Chickasaw  Manual  Labor  School,  in  Tishemiiigo  county,  one  hundred  pupils; 
none  of  which  have  been  in  operation  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  governors  of  both  nations  make  strong  appeals  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  furnish  them  with  means  to  reopen  their  school^  It  is 
believed  that  their  crops  will  furnish  them  sufficient  subsistence,  excepting 
for  the  refugees,  numbering  in  all,  both  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  near  two 
thousand,  who  arc  being  fed  by  Agent  Coleman.  They  insist  that  they  have 
not  the  means  to  purchase  clothing,  and  that  their  destitution  is  extremely 
painful,  and  must  result  in  great  suffering  unless  supplied  by  the  government. 

They  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  resume  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to 
enable  them  to  do  so,  they  must  be  provided  with  agricultural  implements  and 
seeds. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  Choctaws  that  remained  true 
allies  of  the  United  States  government ;  the  remainder,  including  the  great 
body  of  both  nations,  united  their  destinies  with  the  south,  entered  into 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  but  now  manifest 
a  strong  desire  to  renew  and  maintain  relations  of  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  few  brave  loyalists  to  say  that 
twelve  of  the  young  men  among  the  loyal  Choctaws  volunteered  in  the  Union 
army,  and  served  during  the  war  in  Kansas  and  Arkansas  regiments.  I 
have  not  the  means  of  determining  the  number  of  Chickasaws  that  originally 
adhered  to  the  United  States  government ;  the  number,  however,  was  small 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  said  nation. 

The  Neosho  agency  embraces  the  Quapaws,  Senecas,  Senecas  and  Shaw- 
nees,  who  number  in  all  six  hundred  and  s(;venty,  who  are  refugees  from 
their  reservations  in  the  Indian  territory.  These  refugees  have  been  in 
Kansas  most  of  the  time  during  the  war,  but  now  they  are  willing  to  return 
to  their  former  homes,  whither  they  will  be  removed  during  this  month  or 
the  first  oC  next.  They,  in  common  with  all  other  loyal  Indians,  have  had 
their  homes  desolatied,  and  they  appeal  for  aid  in  clothing  and  farmers'  im- 
plements. They  have  been  subsisted  during  the  whole  period  of  their  exile, 
and  must  continue  to  be  until  they  can  raise  a  crop,  when  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  subsist  themselves. 

The  Osages  also  belong  to  the  Neosho  agency.  Their  total  number,  as 
estimated  by  Major  Snow,  is  less  than  two  thousand  eight  huudred  ;  but  as 
estimated  by  Rev.  Father  Shoenmaker,  whose  means  of  information  Major 
Snow  admits  to  be  better  than  his,  makes  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
classified  as  follows:  one  hundred  braves,  eight  hundred  warriors,  three 
handred  young  men,  one  thousand  married  women,  two  hundred  young 
women,  and  eight  hundred  children. 

This  tribe  takes  the  name  of  Great  and  Little  Osages,  in  consequence  of 
the  Little  Osages  having  formerly  lived  separate,'  and  were  afterwards  con* 
solidated  by  mutual  consent. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  four  bands,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to  a 
chieftainship,  one  of  whom  is  the  head  chief  of  the  nation.  The  chieftain- 
ship is  hereditary,  and  in  case  of  competition  the  dignity  is  acquired  by  the 
donation  of  horses  and  the  influence  of  friends.  The  chiefs  of  the  Great 
Osages  all  spring  from  the  White  Hair  family.  The  bands  are  subdivided 
into  towns,  each  town  being  entitled  to  a  second  chief.  There  are  often 
warm  and  excited  contests  for  the  chieftainship,  as  is  the  case  now  in  this 
nation. 
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The  fourth  band  is  made  np  of  the  Little  Osages,  which  band  subdivides 
into  three  towns.  Little  Bear  is  the  head  chief  of  this  band,  and  is  very 
ambitious  to  be  made  bead  chief  of  the  nation. 

The  Osages  live  entirely  by  the  chase,  spending  much  of  their  time  in  the 
buffalo  range.  They  have  their  regular  annual  and  semi-annual  hunts  in  the 
fall  and  spring.  When  upon  their  buffalo  hunts  they  use  nothing  but 
their  bows  and  arrows ;  they  say  the  report  of  fire-arms  and  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  stampedes  the  buffalo,  and  they  would  soon  become  so  wild 
that  their  hunts  would  prove  failures ;  hence  these  primitive  weapons  are 
still  in  favor  with  the  wilder  Indians. 

Their  women  always  accompany  the  men  upon  these  hunts,  performing 
the  labor ;.  they  take  charge  of  the  horses,  skin  the  buffalo — after  the  men 
have  performed  the  work  of  death — prepare  and  cure  the  meat,  dress  the 
buffalo  skins  for  market,  do  the  drudgery  generally,  as  well  as  perform  the 
labor  in  the  ornamental  branches. 

These  Indians,  when  at  home  upon  their  own  land,  having  no  annuities  of 
late  years  by  which  their  necessities  can  be  supplied,  depredate  upon  the 
white  settlements  by  killing  cattle  for  meat  for  their  subsistence,  stealing 
horses  and  selling  them  to  procure  bread  and  clothing;  and  when  their 
agent  protests  against  such  practices,  they  answer  that  white  men  steal 
cattle  and  ponies,  and  hire  them  to  do  so  for  their  benefit ;  and  if  white  man 
can  steal  from  Indian,  Indian  can  steal  from  white  man  also.  Thus  you  see 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  cattle-stealing  upon  these  Indians,  and  innocent 
white  men  are  Xhe  sufferers  in  many  cases.  The  penalty  ought  to  fall  with 
crushing  weight  upon  the  heads  of  these  white  thieves. 

These  difficulties  can  only  be  avoided  by  providing  these  Indians  with 
sufficient  annuities  to  meet  their  pressing  wants,  and  this  can  easily  be 
done  by  inducing  tliem  to  sell  all  of  their  diminished  reservation,  now 
within  the  limits  of  Kansas.  The  rapid  development  and  settlement  of  this 
portion  of  the  ^est,  penetrating  the  extreme  border,  by  the  various  enter- 
prises and  discoveries  of  the  age,  will  soon  demand  these  lands  for  mineral 
and  agricultual  purposes ;  and  now,  while  a  new  policy  of  consolidating 
the  Indians  into  a  territorial  form  of  government  is  being  considered,  the 
time  is  certainly  auspicious  for  sending  them  south  into  the  Indian  terii- 
tory,  and  the  late  treaty  with  this  tribe  looks  to  that  result. 

If  the  Sehiinoles  consolidated  with  the  Creeks,  as  suggested,  their  reserva- 
tion might  bo  purchased  for  the  Osages.  This  arrangement  would  remove 
the  Osages  near  their  hunting-ground,  and  far  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  white  settlers ;  their  annuities  would  supply  their  necessities,  provide 
for  schools  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  secure  for  this  nation  of  Indians 
ultimate  prosperity,  independence,  and  happiness. 

i  visited  the  Osage  Catholic  mission  school  on  the  28th  day  of  Septem- 
ber ultimo,  where  I  received  the  kindest  attention  of  Rev.  Paul  W.  Bowzlione, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  on  the  same  evening  and  following  day  met 
Rev.  John  Shoenmaker,  superintendent  at  Gowville  trading  post*  the  council 
ground  of  the  Osage  nation,  from  whom  I  received  much  valuable  informar 
tion,  and  he  at  my  special  request  furnished  the  following  report : 

"  Catholic  Mission, 
"  Neosho,  Kansas,  September  30,  1865. 
"  Honorable  Sir  :  Whilst  you  were  yesterday  in  council  with  the  Great 
and  Little  tribes  of  Osage  Indians,  I  promised  to  make  up  my  annual  report 
for  the  Osage  manual  labor  school,  and  transmit  the  same  to  you  before 
your  leaving  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  fully  satisfied,  from  what  you  have  witnessed  during 
said  council,  that  the  Osages  are  very  friendly-disposed  towards  our  school 
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and  TniRsion.  Every  Osage  chief  who  spoke  iu  said  council  acknowledged 
feelingly  that  I  have  been  their  common  father  aud  benefactor.  They 
seemed  to  regret  not  to  have  corresponded  to  our  long  exertions  with  a  fidel- 
ity of  dutiful  children.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  Indi- 
ans, many  of  whom  had  begun  to  be  industrious,  and  had  made  for  them- 
selves farms  and  built  houses,  have  lost  all  their  improvements  during  the 
war,  whilst  bad  examples  have  deprived  them  of  their  original  simplicity. 

*'  Before  the  year  1861  we  had  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Osage  and  Quapaw  boys,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  girls,  in  our  schools. 
Materials  for  enlarging  our' buildings  were  provided,  and  the  Indian  parents 
hoped  to  imitate,  within  a  few  years,  the  industry  of  the  whites.  The  war 
commenced  ;  a  large  number  of  pupils  returned  to  their  respective  homes; 
we  received  only  an  average  number  of  sixty-five  boys  and  sixty  girls. 
Even  with  this  small  number,  the  high  price  of  articles  of  dress  and  consump- 
tion made  it  difficult  to  continue  the  work  of  their  education.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  in  arrears  of  payment  for  board  and  tuition  of  these  children 
from  the  third  quarter  of  1864. 

'•  We  have  at  present  fifty-one  Osage  and  fifteen  Quapaw  male  children 
in  oiu-  school,  and  fifty  girls  in  the  female  department,  whom  we  board, 
clothe  and  instruct,  at  the  low  rate  of  eighteen  dollars  and  forty-three  cents 
per  quarter.  Eleven  Sisters  of  Loretta  are  employed  in  ins'tructing  these 
little  girls  in  the  various  branches  of  ilsefulness,  and  guiding  them  towards 
civilization  and  Christianity;  Of  the  eleven  lay  brothers  who  are  united  to 
the  male  department,  two  teach  the  rudiments  of  education,  the  others  direct 
them  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and  two  priests  preside  to  carry 
on  regularly  both  establishments,  and  instruct  both  children  and  adults  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOHNSHOENMAKER, 
"  SupH  Osage  Manual  Labor  School, 

"  Elijah  Sells, 

"  Supt  Indian  Affairs^  Souihern  Superintendencyy 

The  Wichita  agency,  embracing  the  Wicliita  and  affiliated  tribes  of  In- 
dians, is  temporarily  located  in  southern  Kansas.  The  refugees  at  tl^is 
agency  number  about  eighteen  hundred,  fourteen  hundred  of  whom  have 
been  partially  subsisted  by  direction  of  this  office,  under  instructions  from 
the  Indian  department,  since  June  30,  1865. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  belonging  to  this  agency  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Washita,  in  the  Indian  territory,  who  have  been  subsisted  by 
the  so-called  confederate  government,  up  to  the  time  when  said  confederacy 
collapsed.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  subsisted  partially  by  donations 
of  grain  and  beef  from  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Texas. 

These  Indians  are  poor — desperately  poor — and  unless  they  are  fed  by  the 
government  they  must  starve  or  steal,  and  they  may  steal  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  prevent  starvation  among  the  helpless  women  and  children.  If  they 
should  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  plundering  for  subsistence,  murders 
may  be  expected  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  robbery,  and  consequent  strife, 
bloodshed  and  war  to  exterminate  these  poor,  dependent,  and  helpless  In- 
dians, who  have  been  driven  to  their  extremity  from  sheer  suffering;  and 
those  who  have  strength  to  endure  will  become  the  common  enemies  of 
white  men  everywhere,  and  will  be  ready  to  make  indiscriminate  war  for 
booty  and  plunder,  and  the  unprotected  frontier  settlers  must  be  the  suffer- 
ers, »ot  only  in  property  but  in  life. 

The  Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes,  numbering  not  far  froD^^  two  thousand 
eight  hundred,  or  three    thousand,   have  no    place    they  can    claim  as 
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their  rightful  home.  They  have  been  living  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  reservation  or  leased  lands  in  the  Indian  territory,  situate  between 
ninety-eight  and  one  hundred  degrees  west  longitude,  and  between  the 
Canadian  river  and  the  northern  line  of  Texas,  by  sufferance  of  the  United 
States  government. 

The  government  adopted  the  policy,  about  twelve  years  ago,  that  it  was 
cheaper  and  more  humane  to  feed  these  Indians  than  to  fight  them;  and  the 
wisdom  of  that  decision  has  been  realized  by  those  living  upon  the  frontier 
within  reach  of  these  once  saVage  but  now  inoffensive  Indians. 

The  southern  portion  of  these  Indians  are  not  within  reach  of  their  agent, 
and  strong  appeals  have  been  made  to  me  direct  for  their  relieif.  I  have 
decided  to  send  a  special  agent  to  look  after  their  wants  and  necessities, 
with  authority  to  supply  sufficient  subsistence  to  prevent  suffering  and 
starvation. 

I  would  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  removing  the  refugee 
Wichita  Indians  in  Kansas  to  a  new  home  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Indian  territory,  where  lands  may  be  set  apart  for  their  permanent  occupa- 
tion. 

If  these  homeless  Indians  could  be  furnished  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments, seeds,  &c.,  with  an  assurance  of  a  permanent  home,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  lead  them  to  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  domestic  habits,  creai- 
ting  an  additional  inducement  to  give  up  a  wandering,  dependent  life,  mak- 
ing their  homes  attractive  and  desirable;  without  which,  efforts  for  their 
civilization  will  prove  fruitless.  This  new  mode  of  life,  where  you  can  in- 
spire ambition  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  will  be  a  guarantee  of  peace, 
both  among  themselves  with  other  tribes,  and  with  the  government;  for 
without  peace  there  would  be  but  little  security  for  such  property. 

I  deem  it  due  to  Major  General  Pope,  Major  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  and 
Brigadier  General  R.  B.  Mitchell,  to  say,  that  in  our  efforts  to  break  up  cat- 
tle-stealing from  the  Indians  these  officers  have  promptly  furnished  military 
aid  as  we  desired,  and  but  for  their  ready  co-operation  we  would  have  en- 
tirely failed. 

The  number  of  Indians  being  subsisted  by  the  Indian  department  in  the 
southern  superintendency  is  nineteen  thousand  and  seventy,  as  follows,  to 
wit : 

Oherokees,  9,000;  Seminoles,  1,000;  Creeks,  5,000;  Neosho  agency,  670; 
ChoctawB  and  Chickasaws,  about  2,000;  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands,  1,400; 
which  number  includes  none  who   became  allies  of  the  confederacy,  ex- 
cepting some  refugee  Choctaw  women,  children,  and  old  helpless  men. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIJAH  SELLS, 
SupH   Indian  Affairs,  So\^ihemSuj>erint€ndeney, 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

CbwiV  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  86  A. 


Siatement  of  captured  Indian  cattle,  and'sales,  and  expenses  of  guides,  scouts, 
herding  and  keeping  of  same. 

Number  captured  and  turned  over  to  me,  as  per  receipts  from  Lieu- 
tenant Clark,  company  L,  ITth  Illinois  cavalry,  July  3,  1865 280 
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From  same  company,  August  1,  1S65 j       200 

From  Captain   Austin,  company  M,  17th  Illinois  cav;alry,  July  22, 

1 865 >. 50 

Total  number  of  cattle 530 

Accounted  for  and  disposed  of  as  follows,  as  will  appear  by  accompany- 
ing receipts,  bills  of  sale,  and  affidavits  : 

Sold  at  public  sale,  July  18,  one  hundred  and  eighteen $^,  022  00 

Sold  to  W.  P.  Clark,  August  3,  twelve  head;  one  hundred  and 

twenty-six  young  stock,  cows   and  bulls 1,  442  00 

Total  amount  of  cash  sales 3,  464  00 

August  10,  twenty-five  head  beef-cattle^or  Seminoles,  valued  at        650  00 

August  10,  forty-three  head  beef-cattle  for  Major  Snow's  refugee 

Indians,  valued  at 1,  296  00 

July  20,  and  August  10,  1865,  fifty-seven  head  to  W.  F.  Brown, 

a  loyal  Creek  Indian,  as  per  proof,  valued  at 1,  425  00 

August  10,  turned  over  to  Seminoles,  as  individual   property, 

claimed  and  proven,  forty-five  head,  valued  at «    900  00 

Turned  over  to  Captain  Van,  Cherokee,  as  per  proof  submitted, 

eighteen  head 450  00 

Strayed  from  herd  twenty-six , 

Stolen  on  night  of  August  3,  1865,  (see  report  of  August  10,) 
fifty-seven  head  of  cattle  reserved  for  beef,  for  Seminoles,  val- 
ued at  2,  075  00 

Fifteen  head  of  domestic  cattle,  proved  and  turned  over  to  loyal      ^ 
owners  ^ 

10,  260  00 

Value  of  property  captured  from  operators,  in  cattle • $10,  260  00 

Thirty  ponies  captured  by  Seminole  Indians,  and  returned  by 

them  as  their  property,  valued  at  $30  each 900  00 

Total  amount 11, 160  00 


Geo.  A.    Reynolds,  agent,  in  account  with  United  States,  Dr. 

To  amount  of  cash  sales $3,  464  00 

By  expenses  incurred  for  pay  of  scouts,  guides,  herding,  &c., 

per  receipts,  as  follows  :  Cr. 

Theodore  Elliott,  for  herding $40  00 

Wi  lliam  Mcintosh,  for  guide 45  00 

William  Van,  for  herding 25  00 

N .  F.  Acres,  attorney 25  00 

Wm  S.  Newberry,  for  clerk  in  July  sale 10  00 

Dunda,  Latta,  and  others,  for  driving  stock  from  the  Arkansas 

river '72  00 

B.  R.  Smith  and  men,  for  herding 120  00 

William Robinsdi),  for  herding 56  00 

Wiley  Anderson,  for  services  as  scout,  per  order  of  Col.  Sells.-  200  00 
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Rentj0f  wagon  for  self,  on  trip  after  cattle  to  Arkansas  river, 

four  weeks — 30  days — at  $2  per  day S60  00 

Use  of  team  same  time 60  00 

Provision  and  horse-feed 46  00 

Warren  Backus,  herding  and  driving  cattle 96  00 

Total 855  00 

Recapiiulalion. 

Amount  of  cash  sales $3,  464  00 

Amount  of  expense  account 855  00 

Amount  due  the  government ....,...-. 2,  609  00 


The  accompanying  receipts,  papers,  and  vouchers,  together  with  my  re- 
ports, will  explain  every  part  of  this  statement.  The  Seminole  Indians 
claim,  and  I  think  have  a  perfect  title  to  about  thirty  head  of  cattle,  valued 
at  fifteen  dollars  per  head,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  sold 
by  me,  in  obedience  to  orders  received  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  under  date  of  August  3,  1865.  These  Indians  claim  that  they  should 
have  pay  for  the  cattle  proven  to  be  their  own  property,  even  though  cap- 
tured by  their  agent.  To  avoid  ill  feeling,  and  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice, 
I  respectfully  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  pay  over  to  the  Indians  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  cattle  sold  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  A.  REYNOLDS, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 


No.  87. 


OvFicE  Seminole  Agency,   '. 

Neosho  Falls,  Kansat,  June  28,  1865.' 

Sir  :  The  following  partial  report  is  respectfully  submitted  : 
In  obedience  to  your  instructions  and  the  orders  of  General  R.  B.  Mitchell, 
commanding  district  of  Kansas,  I  left  Humboldt,  Kansas,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1865,  moving  west  toward  the  Arkansas  river,  accompanied  by  com- 
pany L,  17th  Illinois  cavalry.  Arriving  at  Walnut  river,  I  sent  Captain 
byhernfnrth  south,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arkansas  river.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  leaving  camp  l^e  discovered  a  trail  of  three  hundred  cattle  moving 
north  from  the  Indian  country.  On  the  fifth  day  he  came  upon  the  cattle,  in 
charge  of  seven  men,  surprised  th,e  camp,  and  took  possession  of  the  men 
and  stock.  The  captain  then  started  for  my  agency,  at  Neosho  Falls,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  June.  The  stock  is  now  at  this  agency,  safe  in 
the  charge  of  the  Indians.  The  prisoners  I  ordered  sent  to  Fort  Scott ;  bad 
them  confined  in  jail,  and  turned  them  over  to  Lieutenant  Williams,  provost 
marshal  of  this  district,  for  safe-keeping  until  time  of  trial. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  captured  by  Captain  Dy hern furth,  I  captured  upon 
Walnut  and  White  rivers  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  fifty  horses,  all 
being  stock  stolen  from  the  Indian  country.  Also,  nearly  three  hundred 
head  of  cattle  on  Fall  river,  believed  to  be  stolen  stock  belonging  to  the 
Indians. 
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From  the  diaposition  I  have  made  of  the  troops  under  my  command,  I  am 
coDfident  of  the  capture  of  a  larg^e  number  of  cattle  now  unquestionably  on 
the  way  from  the  Indian  country,  seeking  a  northern  market.  The  extent 
of  this  robbery  of  the  Indian^  is  unparalleled  and  astounding.  I  learn  from 
the  best  authority  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  men  are  now  engaged  in 
driving  out  stock  from  the  Indian  territory.  These  men  are  divided  into 
four  or  five  different  bands,  well  provided  with  horses  and  arms.  While 
driving  their  stock  northwiird  they  post  their  pickets  and  send  out  scouts  to 
^uard  against  the  approach  of  troops,  thus  rendering  it  exceedingly  difiScult 
ta  surprise  them  with  their  plunder.  A  large  number  of  heretofore  respected 
men  of  the  State  are  engaged  in  this  nefarious  business,  either  as  outfitters, 
drivers,  or  purchasers  of  stolen  stock.  My  memorandum  is  filled  with  the 
naines  of  these  men,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  my  full  report  of 
operations,  in  obedience  to  your  orders. 

With  the  loyal  Indians  in  their  own  country  (who  have  just  been  mus- 
tered oat  of  the  service  of  the  United  States)  armed  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  property,  and  the  rebel  Osage  Indians  killing  all  who  pass  through 
the  country  intervening,  added  to  your  instructions  to  the  agents  of  your 
snperintendency,  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  in  the  future  when 
the  theft  upon  the  Indians  will  cease  to  be  a  profitable  and  semi-respectable 
business. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  REYNOLDS, 
United  SUUea  Indian  Agent  for  the  Seminoles. 

Colonel  £.  Sells, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs^  Laxjorenee^  Kansas. 


No.  88. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1865. 

Sib:  I  desire  to  present  to  your  consideration  the  importance — indeed, 
necessity— of  securing  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  an  order  declar- 
ing martial  law  in  that  portion  of  the  west  and  southwest  where  Indian 
stock  may  be  found,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up,  if  possible,  the  organ- 
ized bands  of  cattle  thieves  who  have  been,  and  still  are,  robbing  the  Indians 
of  their  stock. 

These  lawless  bands  are  sustained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in 
Kansas,  whose  influence  in  that  district  of  country  where  cattle-stealing 
from  the  Indians  is  sought  to  be  made  a  legitimate  business  operation,  con- 
sequently respectable,  and  have  consequently  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  civil 
authorities.  It  will  bo  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  fraud  upon 
the  unprotected  Indians  unless  prompt  assistance  can  bo  secured  from  the 
military  power  of  the  government. 

Major  General  Mitchell,  commandant  of  the  district  of  Kansas,  has  given 
the  Indian  department  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  while  other  officers 
have  interfered  to  defeat  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  Congress  and  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Unless  your  department  of  the  public  service,  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  by  seizing,  holding,  and  disposing  of  their  stock  for  their  use 
and  benefit,  wherever  found,  can  be  sustained,  and  unless  some  prompt 
and  efficient  means  be  adopted  to  prevent  interference  upon  the  part  of  the 
civil  authorities  of  Kansas,  our  efforts  will  prove  fruitless  and  hopeless. 
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The  usual  means  adopted  is  to  take  from  the  custody  of  the  officer,  by 
writ  of  replevin,  the  stock  ;  then  arrest  the  officer  ;  and  while  the  case  is 
pending,  the  cattle  are  driven  beyond  the  reach  of  our  agents,  and  conse- 
quently lost  to  the  Indians  and  the  government. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  procure  also  an  order  from  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  War,  directing  that  a  sufficient  military  force,  free  from  demoraliza- 
tion, be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
such  agents  in  his  superintendency  as  he  may  designate,  to  enable  said 
superintendent  and  agents  to  enforce  the  law. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication  from  Major  George  A. 
Reynolds,  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  is  specially  employed  to  seize 
Indian  cattle  and  arrest  the  persons  in  possession  of  them  : 

''  Neosho  Falt^,  Kansas,  July  23,  1865. 

''  Sir  :  I  made  a  sale  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  head  of  Indian  stock  on 
^Tuesday  last,  after  ten  days'  advertisement  by  posters.  Persons  were  here 
from  iJeavenworth,  Lawrence,  Fort  Scott,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  steers  sold  for  nearly  $100  per  yoke,  the  cows  for  $12,  and  the  bulls  and 
young  cattle  for  f  10,  realizing  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  Indian  stock 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  been  subject  to  untold  iinnoyances  and  trouble  in  discharging 
my  duties  under  your  instructions.  I  do  not  receive  the  moral  support  of 
the  people,  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  On  my  arrival  here  I  found  writs 
of  replevin,  and  orders  for  my  arrest,  awaiting  my  advent  into  this  place. 
I  pursued  a  conciliatory  course,  and  by  that  means  avoided  a  direct  conflict 
of  authority.  I  have  direct  and  undeniable  proof  that  my  life  has  been 
threatened,  time  and  again,  for  simply  discharging  my  duties  under  your 
instructions.  I  have  just  received  information  that  a  man  in  Emporia,  Kan- 
sas, a  stranger  to  my  friends  there,  bat  minutely  described,  publicly  threat- 
ened to  kill  me  on  sight,  because  the  troops,  acting  under  my  orders,  had 
taken  a  lot  of  cattle  while  in  transitu  from  the  Indian  country. 

"If  I  know  myself  intimately  I  have  no  personal  fear  about  me;  but  these 
things  are  unpleasant,  and  go  to  show  that  the  people  are  in  sympathy 
with  these  cattle  thieves. 

"  If  this  matter  is  to  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  termination  of  this 
robbery  of  the  Indians  and  the  government,  1  must  be  thoroughly  sustained 
by  the  department. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  much  good  has  already  been  done  towards  stopping 
this  business.  My  duties  in  this  branch  of  the  service  have  been  discharged 
openly  and  fearlessly,  obeying  to  the  letter  my  instructions  from  the  depart- 
ment, and  I  challenge  the  investigation  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  show 
any  reason  or 'suspicion  of  fraud  or  speculation  on  the  part  of  my  troops  or 
myself. 

"  The  people  of  western  Kansas  have  large  herds  of  Indian  stock,  and  to 
a  great  extent  sympathize  with  cattle  thieves.  They  all  fear  their  turn 
will  come  next  in  being  deprived  of  their  stolen  stock,  in  accordance  with 
your  wholesome  instructions.  I  have  turned  over  a  number  of  head  of 
cattle  to  loyal  Indians  claiming  them  as  their  own  stock,  supported  by  affi- 
davits, and  other  proof  of  the  most  positive  character.  Of  course  I  have 
taken  receipts  for  the  number  of  head  turned  over. 

"Yesterday,  Captain  Austin,  17th  Illinois  cavalry,  turned  over  fifty  head 
of  cattle  to  me,  which  he  had  taken,  acting  under  my  orders,  from  Lieutenant 
Williams,  of  General  Mitchell's  staff. 

"  I  have  a  report  from  a  sergeant  of  my  company  that  hq  captured  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  and  eight  prisoners,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Eu- 
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reka.  The  stock  and  prisoners  have  not  arrived  as  yet.  I  also  learn  that 
Lieutenant  Clark,  of  the  same  company,  captured  three  hundred  head  of 
ponies,  and  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  head  of  cattle.  This  I  learn 
through  citizens  and  others,  and  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Clark  I  shall  order  him  to  report  to  regi- 
mental headquarters,  as  the  company  will  then  have  been  with  me  two 
months,  and  the  stock  is  very  much  run  down,  and  the  men  need  rest.    • 

"  I  respectfully  suggest,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  place  other  troops 
under  my  direction  for  future  service,  that  stock  and  prisoners  captured  be 
ordered  to  be  turned  over  to  me  at  Lawrence,  as  I  have  every  reason  to 
fear  that  I  will  be  unable  to  hold  them  here  for  sale  and  disposal  to  rightful 
owners,  unless  I  have  the  protection  of  a  large  military  force  stationed  at 
this  agency.  No  one  can  realize  as  well  as  myself  the  demoralization  and 
excitement  that  exists  among  the  people  in  relation  to  this  business.    *    * 

"  I  shall  dispose  of  the  stock  on  the  way  in  here,  and  reported  to  be  on 
the  way,  and  shall  not  receive  any  more  here  than  that  above  mentioned 
unless  ordered  so  to  do  by  you,  for  I  fear  an  uprising  of  the  people  to  take 
it  away  from  me  by  force,  for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Major  Hillard,  commanding  post  at  Humboldt, 
saying  that  Colonel  W.  B.  Pearsall  had  assumed  command  at  Humboldt,  and 
had  directed  that  a  detachment  of  the  17th  Illinois  cavalry  I  had  sent  out  a 
day  or  two  since,  to  capture  three  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  should 
return  immediately,  and  that  he,  the  lieutenant,  had  been  ordered  to  drive 
to  Humboldt  any  cattle  in  his  possession.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Are 
there  any  new  orders  on  the  subject?  I  have  written  you  this  plain  unof- 
ficial letter,  upon  what  I  know  to  be  facts,  and  trust  that  you  will  receive 
and  consider  it  as  such. 
**  Very  truly, 

"  GEORGE  A.  REYNOLDS, 

"  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

"  Colonel  E.  Sells,  Sup^t  of  Indian  Afairs."* 

I  hope  this  subject  may  receive  your  early  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIJAH  SELLS, 
SupH  Indian  Affairs,  Southern  Superiniendency. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  89. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  5,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  upon  arrival  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  southern  superintendency  in  May  last,  I  had  a  personal  interview  with 
Major  Geo.  A.  Reynolds,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Seminole  agency, 
who  informed  me  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  regular  system 
had  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Indian  cattle,  through  the 
agency  of  irresponsible  Indians,  negroes,  and  white  men,  known  in  that 
country  as  "cattle  thieves;"  that  by  this  system  of  robbery,  the  Indian 
territory,  once  rich  in  the  finest  and  largest  herds  of  cattle,  is  now  without 
even  signs  of  solitary  straggling  stock. 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  I  was  led  to  the  opinion  that 
between  200,000  and  300,000  heed  of  cattle  had  been  taken  from  the  Indian 
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country,  without  remuneration,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  ri^tful 
owners. 

Major  Reynolds  informed  me  that  many  of  tlicse  herds  were  in  southern 
Kansas,  and  near  the  line  of  the  State,  where  they  might  be  secured,  if  a 
military  force  could  be  obtained  that  had  not  been  demoralized  by  appliances 
used  by,  and  association  with,  these  cattle  theives.  I  forward  a  communi- 
cation upon  the  same  subject  from  Indian  Agent  Milo  Gookins,  as  follows: 

"  Wichita  Indian  Agency, 
''Buller  Co.,  Kansas,  May  16,  1865. 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  t6  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  1st 
instant,  concerning  instructions  from  the^Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  em- 
bracing two  sections  of  a  recent  law  of  Congress  in  relation  to  driving 
cattle  from  the  Indian  territory,  and  requesting  me  'to  observe  them  strictly 
and  to  carry  out,  to  your  utmost  ability,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.'  I 
have,  since  I  have  been  in  the  service,  endeavored  to  carry  out,  'to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ability,'  all  orders  and  instructions  received,  with  the  means 
under  my  control  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  constrained  into  any  unwillingness  t>n  my  part,  or 
in  discoartesy,  if  I  say  that  in  the  present  case  very  little  can  be  effected 
in  the  present  condition  of  things.  The  whole  internal  policy  of  the  country 
is  under  military  control,  and  the  country  itself  is  treated  as  though  it  was 
an  insurrectionary  district  and  under  martial  law. 

'  "Deputy  provost  marshals  are  sent  down  herewith  bands.of  soldiers, 
with  instructions  to  arrest  cattle  drivers,  and  seize  their  herds;  they  arc 
piloted  through  the  country  by  the  most  arrant  cattle  thieves  among  us;  and 
I  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  instance  when  any  good  has  been  effected  by  their 
operations,  or  any  check  put  to  the  cattle-driving.  Within  the  last  twelve 
hours  I  have  learned,  to  a  moral  certainty,  that  three  dayts  ago  a  provost 
marshal,  recently  appointed  by  General  Ford,  overtook  a  drove  of  cattle 
coming  up,  was  bribed — bought  off — when  he  returned  back,  and  the  cattle 
and  drivers  went  on;  and  that  is  about  a  fair  sample  of  military  operations 
in  stopping  this  business.  J  would  not  pretend  to  implicate  district  com- 
manders in  this  business;  but  certain  it  is,  that  some  of  their  subordinates 
are  not  acting  in  good  faith. 

**  If  the  matter  was  controlled  by  the  civil  authority,  aided  by  a  sufficient 
military  force,  some  good  might  be  effected;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  not 
otherwise. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"MILO  GOOKINS,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent 

"  Hon.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

''Leaventoorth,  Kansas.'^ 

I  therefore  addressed  the  following  communication  to  Major  General  G. 
M.  Dodge,  commandant  of  the  military  department  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  &c.: 

"Leavenworth,  Kansas,  May  21,  1865. 
"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  yon  copies  of  communications  from 
George  A.  Reynolds,  agent  for  the  Seminole  Indians,  of  date  of  May  15, 
1865,  and  from  Milo  Gookins,  agent  of  the  Wichita  Indians,  of  date  May  16, 
1865,  upon  the  subject  of  the  nefarious  practice  of  stealing  cattle  and  other 
stock  from  the  Indians.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Sth  and  9th 
sections  of  act  approved  March  9,  1865,  and  respectfully  request  that  you 
detail  a  sufficient  military  force  of  officers  and  men,  that  have  not  been  de- 
moralized by  their  association  with  men  Cimnected  with  this  trade,  which 
force  I  would  be  glad  to  have  subject  to  the  directidu  of  the  undersigned 
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superiDtendent,  or  the  agents  within  said  superintendency,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  enabling  the  agents  to  seize,  hold,  and  dispose  of,  as  contemplated  in  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  above  referred  to. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

»•  ELIJAH  SELLS,  Sup't  Indian  Affairs. 

"  Major  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.^ 

In  response  to  which  application.  Brigadier  General  Mitchell,  commandant 
of  thb  military  district  of  Kansas,  informed  me,  verbally,  that  the  troops 
should  be  furnished  as  soon  as  possible,/and  very  soon  thereafter  notified  me 
that  he  had  detailed  a  company  of  Illinois  cavalry,  ordering  them  to  report, 
at  my  request,  to  Major  Reynolds  for  such  duty  as  might  be  assigned  them 
by  him. 

I  addressed  the  following  information  and  instructions  to  Major  Reynolds: 

"  Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

*' Leavenworth,  Kansas,  May  30,  1865. 

' '  Sir:  General  Mitchell  has  promptly  responded  to  the  demand  for  a  mili- 
tary force  to  aid  you  in  protecting  stock  belonging  to  the  Indians,  which 
military  force  will  reach  Fort  Scott  in  about  four  days,  and  be  subject  to 
your  instructions  in  the  line  of  your  legitimate  duties. 

"You  will  thoroughly  scour  the  country,  taking  possession  of  all  the  In- 
dian stock  you  can  find,  either  in  the  hands  of  pretended  owners  or  other- 
wise, arresting  all  persons  having  the  custody  of  said  stock,  in  violation  of 
the  8th  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1865,  holding  such  persons  to 
answer  under  said  act.  Bills  of  sale  by  irresponsible  pretended  owners  of 
Indian  cattle  will  be  disregarded  and  held  as  void. 

**  In  the  disposition  of  such  Indian  stock  as  may  come  into  your  possession, 
you  will  comply  strictly  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
March  20,  1865.  Your  attention  is  specially  directed  to  that  provision  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  requires  the  Indian  agents 
to  take  vouchers  from  the  military  authorities  for  cattle'  or  stock  taken  for 
military  use.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
referred  to  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  yon  are  authorized  to  employ  a 
reliable,  trustworthy  scout,  whose  character  for  integrity  will  be  a  sure 
guarantee  against  fraud  upon  the  Indians  or  the  United  States  government. 
•*  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  ELIJAH  SELLS,  Superintendent,  dc. 

"Major  George  A.  Reynolds,  United  States  Lidian  Agent J^ 

On  the  same  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  Major  Reynolds  informing 
me  tliat  Indian  cattle  were  being  driven  through  Kansas  on  their  way  west, 
and  unless  prompt  action  was  taken  they  would  soon  bo  beyond  the  reach 
of  recovery.     In  reply  to  said  despatch  I  communicated  the  following: 

"  Office  Scperintendknt  Indian  Affairs, 

"  Leavenworth,  May  31,  1865. 

".Your  despatch  of  this  dat<.*  is  received,  and  I  exceedingly  regret  that 
you  have  not  now  a  sufficient  military  force  that  can  be  trusted  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  justice  these  plunderers  of  the  Indians. 

"  General  Mitchell  assures  me  that  lie  will  render  every  assistance  possi- 
ble, but  fears  that  scouts  and  officers  will  become  demoralized  by  the  appli- 
ances used  by  these  cattle  thieves. 

"I  trust  you  will  exert  yourself  to  bring  these  offenders  to  justice,  and 
save  the  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  the  government. 
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''  Collect  all  the  facts  connetsted  with  the  operations  of  these  cattle  sharks, 
and  report  at  the  earliest  day,  and  from  time  to  time. 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"ELIJAH  SELLS,  Supenntendent  Indian  Af airs. 

"Major  Geo.  A.  Reynolds,  United  States  Indian  AgeniP 

For  the  result  of  Major  Reynolds's  success,  I  refer  you  to  his  partial  report. 
(For  this  letter  sec  Xo.  87,  page  262,  of  this  volume.) 

On  my  toar  south  through  the  Indian  country  I  held  council  with  the 
Quapaws^  Cherokces,  Greeks,  Seminoles  and  Chickasaws,  aud  at  each  meet- 
ing cattle-stealing  was  made  the  subject  of  special  consideration. 

I  assured  them  that  the  Indian  department  would  inaugurate  efficient 
means  (if  military  co-operation  could  be  secured)  to  effectually  break  up 
this  organized  effort  to  make  cattle-stealing  from  the  Indians  legitimate  and 
respectable ;  that  it  was  true  this  promise  came  to  them  after  their  stock 
was  mostly  stolen,  but  I  hoped  not  too  late  to  assure  them  that  the  Indian 
department  and  the  government  intended  to  protect  their  rights.  The}- 
manifested  great  satisfaction,  saying  that  if  their  remaining  stock  could  be 
protected,  it  would  afford  the  means  and  a  hope  that  they,  in  time,  could  re- 
plenish their  stock  and  start  in  life  again,  with  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
they  might  soon  acquire  the  means  of  support  and  ultimate  independence. 

I  authorized  Major  J.  Harlan,  agent  of  the  Gherokees,  to  organize  a  force 
sufficient  to  protect  the  Indians  from  being  robbed  by  marauding  prowlers 
who  were  seeking  to  drive  cattle  from  the  Indian  country,  as  follows  : 

"  Fort  Gibsox,  Cherokee  Nation,  June  15,  1865. 

"  Sir  :  You  are  hereby  authorized  to  employ  an  efficient  and  trustworthy 
scout  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  effectually  break  up  cattle-stealing 
from  the  Indians  within  the  southern  superintendency. 

"  You  will  adopt  such  means  and  authorize  such  organization  as  will  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  this  nefarious  practice  of  pretending  to  purchase. from 
irresponsible  parties. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
ELIJAH  SELLS,  Superintendent  Indian  Afair«, 
"Major  Justin  Harlan." 

I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  au  efficient  agent,  under  the  direc- 
ti«jii  of  the  superintendent,  to  institute  a  thorough  investigation,  talking  tes- 
timony, for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  Gongress  at  the  next  meeting  thereof, 
showing  the  nature,  extent,  and  parties  connected  with  and  implicated  in 
this  mammoth  fraud  upon  the  Indians  and  the  government,  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings may  be  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the  amount  thus 
fraudulently  taken. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  an  attorney  be  employed  to  take  charge  (»f 
the  interest  of  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  growing  out  of 
our  Indian  relations. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIJAH  SELLS,  Superintendent  Indian  AJair^-. 
Hon.  D.  A.  GooLEY, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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No.  90. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingion,  D,  C,  March  20,  1865. 

Sir  :  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  at  its  recent  session  it  is  enacted  as 
follows : 

**  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  may  drive  or  remove,  except 
as  hereiuafter  provided,  an^^  cattle,  horses,  or  other  stock  from  the  Indian 
territory  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

"  Be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  agent  of  each  tribe  of  Indians  lawfully 
residing  in  the  said  Indian  territory  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  sell, 
for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  any  cattle,  horses,  or  other  live  stock  belong- 
ing to  said  Indians,  and  not  required  for  their  use  and  subsistence,  under 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  any  order  lawfully  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
nected with  the  movement  or  subsistence  of  the  troops  of  the*  United 
States." 

The  intention  of  Congress  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  to  prevent  depreda- 
tions upon  the  stock  of  the  loyal  refugee  Indians  by  unauthorized  persons, 
and  to  preserve  it  for  thetr  use,  and  first  of  all  for  their  subsistence.  The 
heavy  drafts  upon  the  treasury  on  that  account  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
department  to  avail  of  all  the  resouVces  of  the  Indians  for  that  purpose. 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  direct  thp  agents  to  collect  and  keep  the  stock  of 
their  people  well  under  control ;  to  mark  and  brand  all  descriptions  of  it, 
which,  for  any  cause,  has  been  omitted,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  enu- 
merate and  describe  it,  making  report  of  number  and  description,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  files  ot  this  department ;  (if  any  of  the  stock  shall  be  taken 
by  the  military  forces,  which  may  be  done  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  agent  should  keep  a  list  and  account  of  the  same  and  its  value;) 
to  subsist  the  Indians  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  upon  tiie  slaughtered 
animals,  as  well  of  those  slaughtered  by  the  agents  as  by  the  Indians,  and 
disposing  of  the  hides  to  the  best  advantage,  making  every  part  of  the 
slaughtered  animal  available  for  their  subsistence,  and  to  keep  the  best 
account  of  their  number  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  permit. 

Respecting  the  sale  of  tlie  animals  contemplated  by  the  act,  the  agents 
are  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Indians  for 
food,  and  the  proper  number  for  increase  As  the  .exercise  of  this  authority 
may  be  much  abused,  the  following  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  government 
of  the  agents  in  the  discharge  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  viz  : 

1st.  If  the  stock  is  demanded  by  the  military  authorities,  it  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  quartermaster  or  commissary  in  charge,  at  the  current 
rates  paid  for  such  property  at  the  place  where  purchased,  taking  the  ordi- 
nary voucher  therefor,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  War  Department  in 
Washington. 

2d.  If  the  agent  shall  find  it  expedient  to  sell  the  stock  to  individuals, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  best  price  therefor.  It  should  be 
collected  together,  (using  the  Indian^  for  the  purpose,)  so  that  the  same 
will  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers.  Public  notice 
must  be  given  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  purchasers  from  thePsurround- 
ing  country,  and  from  remote  and  distant  points.  The  sales  must  be  singly 
or  in  small  lots,  and  at  public  outcry  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  in  hand. 
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Triplicate  bills  of  each  sales  must  be  made  out,  describing  the  stock  by  tlie 
marks  and  brands,  and  otherwise,  so  as  to  identify  the  same  with  reasona- 
ble certainty.  The  bills  will  be  signed  by  tlie  agent  and  parchaser :  one 
delivered  to  him,  one  will  be  retained  by  the  agent,  and  one  despatched  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  next  quarterly  return  of  the 
agent,  certified  in  proper  form  to  be  true  and  accurate  in  every  particular. 
Employes  of  the  department  or  of  the  agency  will  not  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase without  special  leave  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Neither  will  the  agent  sell  any  stock  at*such  sale  unless  a  fair  price,  in 
his  judgment,  shall  be  offered.  Any  apparent  sacrifice  of  the  stock  will 
become  at  once  a  matter  of  suspicion  and  investigation.  In  this  connexion, 
the  agent  should,  with  his  quarterly  returns,  make  report  of  all  hides,  &b., 
received  and  sold,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  cattle  of  the  Indians, 
specifying  the  sums  he  has  received,  and  certifying  that  he  has  obtained  the 
market  price  for  the  stock  disposed  of. 

Heavy  p(^nalties  are  imposed  npou  perilous  interfering  with  the  stock 
without  proper  authority.  The  agent  should  be  Instructed  to  exercise  vigi- 
lance in  protecting  the  stock  against  violators  of  the  law  in  this  particular, 
and  when  violated,  must  use  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
justice. 

You  will  furnish  Superintendent  Coffin  with  a  copy  of  these  instructions, 
and  direct  him  to  place  a  copy  thereof  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  agents  of 
his  superintendencj"^  for  his  and  their  guidance. 
,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER.  Secretary. 

William  P.  Dole,  'Esq., 

Commissioner  ff  Indian  A  fairs. 


No.  91. 


Depabthekt  of  the  Interior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs^  February  14,  1865. 

Sir:  I  enclose  for  your  information,  and  action  thereon,  a  copy  of  the 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  10th  instant,  relative  to 
the  complaint  of  Colonel  Phillips,  commanding  the  Indian  brigade,  making 
certain  charges  against  parties  connected  with  the  Indian  service  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Gibson. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  whole  matter  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  department  in  the  above  connexion,  I  also  enclose  a  cop3' 
of  the  letter  of  Colonel  Phillips  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  17th 
ultimo,  together  with  a  copy  of  general  orders  No.  4,  enclosed  therein. 

As  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  are  perfectly  plain,  and  cover  every 
point  at  issue,  I  feel  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  instruct  that 
copies  of  the  papers  herein  may  be  furnished  the  agents,  and  that  all  the 
allegations  of  Colonel  Phillips  shall  be  fully  reported  upon  according  to  the 
instructions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Secretary  contemplates,  in  his  instructions,  a  re- 
port from  yourself,  as  well  as  from  the  agents  of  your  superintendency  inclu- 
ded in  the  charges.  j*y 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient' servant, 


\V.  G.  Coffin,  Esq.,  / 

Superintendent  Indian  Aff/drs,  Present 


W.  P.  DOLE,  Chmmimjoner. 
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No.  91  A. 

Headquarters  Indian  Brigade, 

Fort  Gibson,  C.  N.,  January  17,  1866. 

Sir:  Having  recently  returned  to  my  command,  several  matters  have  fallen 
under  my  observation  of  which  I  deem  it  proper  to  advise  you. 

Ist.  The  Cherokee  Indians  scattered  throughout  the  nation  raised  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  corn,  nearly  enough  to  do  them.  The  Creek  and 
other  refugees,  whose  homes  are  south  of  the  river,  being  clustered  for  neces- 
sary protection,  needed  aid.  I  understand  that  $200,000  was  directed  to  be 
expended  on  their  behalf;  1  learn  that  Mr.  Coffin  and  his  agents  traversed 
the  Cherokee  nation,  and  bought,  or  professed  to  buy,  the  corn  at  $2  and 
$2  50  per  bushel.  This  was  paid  in  checks  payable  thirty  days  after  date, 
by  McKee  &  Co.,  or  McDonald  &  Fuller,  which  is  the  same  concern.  Many 
of  these  are  outstanding  and  still  unpaid.  The  factsto  which  I  would  call 
your  attention,  however,  arc  that  the  mode  of  purchase  was — where  a  man 
had  100  bushels  it  was  all  bought^  the  man  receipting  to  the  agents  or  su- 
perintendent for  half  of  it  for  his  own  use,  and  an  order  being  given  to  other 
parties  to  go  and  get  the  remainder.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  no  corn 
to  get,  and  the  parties  had  to  convert  their  orders  for  corn  into  certificates 
of  deposit  to  McDonald  &  Co.  Again,  in  some  cases  I  learn  transactions 
were  had  and  papers  passed  where  there  was  no  corn.  Rev.  Willey  informs 
me  that  9,000  bushels  were  bought  or  supposed  to  be  bought  in  that  way. 
On  inquiry  from  Mr.  Coffin's  son,  who  is  here,  I  learn  that  McDonald  &  Co. 
are  furnishing  the  supplies  on  some  kind  of  contract  or  purchase,  under  Su- 
perintendent Coffin.  Young  Mr.  Coffin  could  tell  me  nothing  of  prices,  but 
the  agent  informs  me  that  the  contract  is  $7  per  bushel.  In  this  way, 
yon  will  observe  that  those  who  have  not,  got  little  or  nothing,  and  those 
who  Aatv?,  are  pauperized  by  being  paid  for  what  they  have. 

I  further  find  that  since  I  left,  a  system  has  been  inaugurated  as  to  supply- 
ing beef  by  McKee,  or  McDonald  &  Co.,  that  is  all  wrong.  Black  men  and 
reckless  characters  have  been  employed  to  drive  in  cattle,  which  the  con- 
tractors took,  contraband  and  all,  just  as  it  came  in.  Mr.  Coffin  admitted  to 
me  that  not  one-eighth  of  it  was  paid  for,  and  yet  the  contractor  is  receipted 
for  to  the  full  amounts.  I  have  put  a  stop  to  the  system.  The  cattle  that  it 
is  proper  to  use  are  not  those  in  our  rear,  but  those  in  front,  that  are  being 
used  bj  the  enemy,  leaving  the  others  in  case  the  enemy  move  in  front.  Mr. 
Coffin  and  the  contractor  informed  me  that  unless  they  were  allowed  to  take 
the  contraband  and  unmarked  cattle  they  would  do  nothing.  I  notified  them 
that  the  contractor  could  procure  cattle  only  in  a  proper,  legal  way;  but  as 
there  is  abundance  of  rebel  beef,  I  notified  Mr.  Coffin  that  I  would  have  all  he 
wanted  driven  iir,if  he  would  see  it  carefully  examined  with  the  provost  mar- 
shal, and  have  the  receipts  for  contraband  (or  unpaid  stock,)  so  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  pay  the  contractor  for  property  he  had  no  right  to. 
I  insisted,  however,  that  a  perfect  record  of  every  hoof  taken  and  issued  be 
kept,  and  the  contractor  could  only  furnish  what  he  legally  purchased.  I 
also  find  they  would  not  Tet  the  Indian  people  take  out  their  own  cattle  when 
they  proved  them,  but  compelled  them  to  take  and  receipt  for  contractors' 
beef.  They  pay  about  $10  to  $12  for  a  cow  weighing  700  pounds  gross; 
their  price  is  $3  per  100  pounds,  gross  weight.  The  Indians  butdher  them 
themselves,  and  furnish  the  hides  to  the  contractors.  The  truth  is,  the  whole 
affair  is  so  nefarious  that  I  blush  for  our  federal  officials  to  write  to  yon 
about  it.  I  feel  responsible,  however,  to  have  a  healthier  state  of  police  reg- 
ulations around  my  camp,  and  enclose  orders  which  I  intend  to  rigidly  en- 
force. 
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I  find  that  McKee,  a  licensed  trader,  under  signature  of  Mr.  Coffin,  ap- 
proved by  Commissioner  Dole,  has  driven  stolen  cattle  from  the  Indian  na- 
tion. I  propose  arresting  him  and  trying  him  by  a  militai;y  commission,  if 
I  catch  him,  but  he  left  before  I  got  here;  and  as  the  store  is  really  owned  by 
McDonald  &  Fuller,  I  learn  that  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  another  name. 
They  have  presumed,  since  I  left,  to  commence  a  banking  establishment 
among  these  Indians,  and  flooded  the  country  with  their  certificates  of  de- 
posit, which  I  cannot  permit  under  cover  of  my  camp.  The  presence  of 
such  powerful  money  combinations  is  dangerous;  the  same  firm  last  summer 
run  the  hay  and  beef  contracts  for  the  army. 

As  they  have  rendered  themselves  legally  liable  by  stealing  cattle  and 
other  very  gross  frauds,  in  violation  of  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  I  desire  to  in- 
form 3'ou,  respectfully,  that  I  propose  arresting  and  trying  them  by  military 
commission  for  their  crimes ;  and  as  I  desire  earnestly  to  carry  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  real  wishes  of  your  department,  which  are  in  accordance 
with  my  own  orders,  I  merely  wish  to  advise  you  of  the  character  of  the 
men  who  have  violated  your  confidence. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  A.  PHILLIPS, 

Colonelf  Commanding, 

Hon.  Skcretary  or  hie  Interior. 


No.  92. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Waahington,  D.  (7.,  Fd)ruary  10,  1865. 

Sir:  The  complaint  of  Colonel  Phillips,  of  the  Indian  brigade,  addressed  to 
me,  and  recently  submitted  to  you,  making  charges  against  the  employes  of 
this  department  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Gibson,  should,  I  think,  re- 
ceive attention,  and  the  charges,  so  far  as  possible,  be  investigated. 

Agent  Harlan  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  surplus  corn  of  the  refugees, 
and  was  provided  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose.  How  he  has  performed 
that  service,  and  what  disposition  he  has  made  of  the  money,  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  from  him. 

Respecting  the  purchase  of  beef  for  the  refugees,  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  existing  contract  for  that  service  till  since  the  receipt  of  the 
communication  of  Colonel  Phillips,  and  upon  inquiry  of  Colonel  Coffin,  the 
superintendent,  learned  that  there  is  a  verbal  contract  to  that  effect.  If 
so,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  at  once  be  rescinded,  as  the  law  re- 
quires all  contracts  to  be  in  writing  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Verbal 
contracts  cannot  be  made  or  enforced. 

A  charge  is  made  that  the  hides  of  the  beeves  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  agents  of  this  department.  If  that  is  true,  I  see  nothing  improper  in 
the  transaction,  but  the  agents  must  account  for  thefhides.  It  is  presumed 
that  they  have  done  so  in  their  quarterly  accounts.  If  they  have  not,  it  is 
important  that  inquiry  be  made  of  them  and  of  the  superintendent  respect- 
ing this  subject,  and  the  proper  credits  to  the  department  be  obtained. 

I  think  it  proper  to  request  you  to  cause  a  rigid  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
into  the  allegation  that  employes  of  this  department  have*  been  engaged  in 
driving  cattle  into  Kansas  from  the  Indian  country,  for  their  own  gain,  and 
also  whether  they  have  speculated  upon  cattle  or  property  found  in  the  In- 
dian country,  by  turning  them  or  it  over  to  the  department  for  the  Indians, 
or  have  otherwise  made  gains  to  themselves  out  of  cattle  found  there. 
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It  o^ccure  to  me  that  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  to  call  upon  the 
superintendent  and  agents  included  in  the  charges  for  specific  reports  upon 
the  several  charges  involving  their  integrity,  furnishing  them  with  copies  of 
the  letter  of  Colonel  Phillips,  and,  after  their  reports  shall  be  received,  if  the 
same  are  not  satisfactory,  the  case  will  be  open  to  further  action. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J-  P.  USHER,  Secretary. 
WtuAAM  P.  DoLB,  Esq., 

Cammissioner  Indian  A  fairs. 


No.  93. 


Lkavbnworth,  Kansas,  May  1,  1865. 

Snt:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo,  enclosing  in  thesamea 
copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary- of  the  Interior,  as  also  of  Colonel 
William  A.  Phillips,  commanding  Indian  brigade,  making  sundry  charges 
against  employiSs  of  the  Indian  department  at  Fort  Gibson,  as  well  as 
McDonald  &  Fuller,  late  contractors  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  refngee 
and  destitute  Indians  at  said  place,  and  asking  a  report  to  be  furnished  you 
OD  my  part  concerning  the  allegations  made  by  Colonel  Phillips. 

The  charges  referred  to  above  are  so  absurd  and  slanderous  in  their 
character  that  they  ought  not  f(ir  a  moment  be  entertained  by  any  reason* 
able  and  sensible  man,  nor  ought  they  be  entitled  to  a  decent  reply.  But  in 
obedience  to  the  request  of  my  superior  in  office  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment : 

I  was  present  when  Colonel  Phillips  and  E.  E.  Coffin,  son  of  Superintend- 
ent Coffin,  had  a  conversation  some  time  last  winter  relative  to  supplying 
refugee  Indians  at  and  near  Fort  Gibson,  C.  N.,  with  beef.  It  is  absolutely 
untrue  that  the  beef,  contraband  and  all,  just  as  it  was  driven  in,  was  turned 
over  to  the  refugees.  The  droves  of  cattle  Were  put  into  a  pen  under  the 
charge  and  care  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the 
refugee  Indiana.  Their  duty  was  to  examine  them  and  make  a  descriptive 
list  of  the  same,  naming  the  marks  and  brands  of  each  head,  as  also  the 
Dames  of  the  loyal  and  disloyal  owners,  and  fix  a  price  on  the  different  grades 
of  the  same,  furnishing  a  provost  marshal  at  Fort  Gibson  with  a  copy  of 
such  descriptive  list.  Then  the  owners  of  the  cattle  had  to  go  before  said 
provost  marshal,  and  prove  their  cattle,  and  obtain  an  order  from  him  on  the 
contractors  fur  their  compensation  therefor.  When  thus  paid  for,  the  beef 
was  charged  to  the  department  and  receipted  for  to  the  contractors  by  the 
agents  or  commissary. 

The  statement  made  by  Colonel  Phillips  that  E.  E.  Coffin  admitted  to  him 
that  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  beef  thus  obtained  was  paid  for  is  also 
untrue.  Said  Mr.  Coffin  informed  Colonel  Phillips  that  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  loyal  Indians  was  not  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  number  driven 
in,  and  that  if  he  and  the  agents  were  not  allowed  by  him  (Colonel  Phillips) 
to  use  the  contraband  cattle  for  beef,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  fur- 
nish the  refugee  and  destitute  Indians  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  meat.  But 
he  said  not  one  word  to  Colonel  Phillips  what  part  or  portion  of  the  cattle 
was  paid  for.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Indian  people  were  not  allowed  to  take 
out  their  own  cattle  from  the  pens  when  they  could  prove  tliem.  I  was  most 
always  present  at  the  cattle*pens,  and  saw  loyal  Indian  owners  taking  out 
cattle  for  work  oxen  and  milch  cows  for  their  own  use.  II  is  false  when  Col- 
onel Phillips  charges  that  the  hides  of  the  beeve&  furnished  by  the  coutrac- 
30  I 
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tors  were  turned  over  to  them  or  the  agents.  On  the  contrary,  I  directed 
the  Indians  under  my  charge  to  save  and  take  good  care  of  the  hides  until 
they  became  dry  and  fit  for  market,  and  then  sell  them  for  the  best  price 
they  could  get,  and  to  use  the  money  to  purchase  such  articles  as  they  might 
consider  most  useful.  But  the  principal  part  of  the  hides  from  refugee  cat- 
tle was  left  lying  about  the  pens  where  the  beeves  were  butchered,  and 
carried  off  by  Indian  dogs  for  what  meat  they  could  get  off  of  them. 

It  is  entirely  untrue  that  the  agents,  or  other  employes  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, have  been  engaged  in  driving  cattle  from  the  Indian  territory 
into  Kansas  for  their  own  gains  or  speculation.  This  is  a  most  malicious 
and  daring  charge,  and  I  defy  Colonel  Phillips  to  substantiate  it. 

The  whole  statement  of  Colonel  Phillips,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  super- 
intendent and  agents  of  the  southern  superintendency,  I  know  is  false,  and 
he  (Colonel  Phillips)  knew  it  to  be  so  when  he  wrote  it. 

As  to  the  corn  purchased  of  the  Che^okees,  1  am  entirely  unable  to  give 
any  information  on  the  subject  whatever,  inasmuch  as  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  nor  received  any  for  use  of  my  Indians. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  COLMAN, 
United  Slates  Indian  AgenL 

Colonel  WiLUAM  G.  Coffin, 

Superintendent  Indian  Afairs,  Leavenworth, 


No.  94. 


Leavenworth,  Kansas,  April  16,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  the  charges  made  by  Colcnel  Phillips,  I  have  the  honor  to 
state : 

First.  As  none  of  the  corn  purchased  from  the  Cherokees  was  supplied  to 
the  Indians  under  my  charge,  I  know  nothing  of  the  transactions  whatever.' 

SecouQ.  The  beef  supplied  to  the  refugee  Indians  was  furnished  by  the 
contractors;  under  what  kind  of  a  contract  I  do  not  know.  The  cattle  were 
obtained  I  y  the  contractors,  McDonald  &  Fuller,  in  this  manner,  most  of  the 
time,  viz :  They  were  driven  in  by  parties  sent  out  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  men  sent  out  by  the  contractors  under  the  same  authority.  Cattle 
without  own*5rs,  ai  d  those  unfbranded,  wpre  taken  possession  of  by  the  pro- 
vost marshal  for  the  use  of  the  military,  and  those  belonging  to  loyal  own- 
ers were  turned  over  to  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Cherokees,  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians  themselves,  they  being  required  to 
make  proof  of  the  same  to  said  provost  marshal,  and  the  cattle  furnished 
by  the  contractors,  McDonald  &  Fuller,  for  beef,  were  bought  by  them  from 
these  owners.  Many  of  the  cattle  furnished  for  beef  by  said  contractors 
were  purchased  by  them  from  loyal  owners  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Gibson,  at  their  own  homes.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  Colonel  Phillips 
was  several  times  importuned  by  Colonel  CoflSn  and  myself  to  permit  the 
refugee  Indians  to  go  into  their  own  country  and  allow  them  to  drive  in 
their  own  cattle,  thus  saving  the  immense  expense  of  buying  beef  to  the 
government  and  the  Indians;  but  this  he  would  not  consent  to. 

Third.  The  hides  were  not  turned  over  to  the  contractors  as  stated  by 
Colonel  Phillips.  An  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  agents  and  their 
employes  to  save  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  but  the  moth  in  that 
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climate  damaged  them  so  mach,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  any  kind 
of  a  market  was  so  enormous,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  out 
the  project. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  know  whether  McKee,  or  McDonald  &  Fuller,  have 
stolen  or  driven  away  any  cattle  into  Kansas,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  the 
charge  made  before  by  any  one. 

Fifth.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the  driving  of  cattle  from 
the  Indian  territory  into  Kansas,  or  anywhere  else,  nor  do  I  know  that  any 
one  connected  with  the  Indian  department  has  been,  or  is,  guilty  of  such 
outrageous  conduct  as  that.  It  is  proper  for  mq  to  state  that  at  one  time 
the  chiefs  of  ^e  refugee  Indians  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  some 
cattle  driven  out  to  sell  in  order  to  raise  some  means  to  relieve  their  wants 
and  pressing  necessities,  and  partially  entered  into  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment to  do  80,  but  I  prevented  them  from  doing  anything  in  the  matter  with- 
•oat  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  general  commanding  the  dis- 
tricts The  consent  was  obtained,  but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter,  for 
various  reasons  unknown  to  me. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  I  have  never  made  gains  or  speculated 
in  any  way  with  cattle  in  the  Indian  territory. 

Trusting  these  explanations  will  be  sufficient  in  answer  to  the  charge 
made  by  Colonel  Phillips,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  remain,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  CUTLER, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 

W.  G.  CoFriN,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs^  Leavenworth, 


No.  95. 

Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation,  April  21,  1865. 

Snt :  On  my  return  to  this  place  I  find,  by  your  order,  a  copy  of  a  com- 
munication by  Colonel  Phillips,  colonel  commanding  at  this  post,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Iuterioi\  dated  January  17,  1865,  some  parts  of  which  seem 
to  require  some  answer  from  me.  To  the  other  parts  an  answer  from  me  is 
not  improper. 

Oolonel  Phillips  says  **  the  Cherokees  scattered  throughout  the  nation 
raised  a  very  considerable  amount  of  corn,  nearly  #nough  to  do  them."  My 
opinion  was  that  there  was  enough  raised,  if  left  to  them  bv  the  military 
teamsters,  army  followers,  Indians  of  other  tribes,  rebel  army 'and  others,  to 
have  fed  the  Cherokee  women  and  children  about  four  months,  if  all  that 
was  raised  could  be  equally  distributed,  I  never  hoped  ^nd  never  was  able 
to  perfect  such  distribution.  Many  of  those  who  had  more  than  enough  to 
supply  their  families  for  four  months,  but  not  enough  to  supply  them  a  year^ 
would  not  sell  the  overplus.  Many  of  the  destitute  could  get  none,  and 
Bome  who  got  com  got  but  little.  With  1,200  bushels  of  corn  and  500  sacks- 
of  flour  received  from  the  contractors,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred. and 
eighty  bushels  of  corn  bought  by  me  after  the  6th  day  of  December,  1864,. 
the  date  of  my  arrival  in  the  nation,  with  the  money  furnished  me  in  Wash- 
ington, I  endeavored  to  supply,  and  did  supply,  the  destitute  as  far  as  possible,, 
and  by  so  doing  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  winter — not  well,  but  with- 
out very  much  suffering.  The  military,  scarce  as  corn  was,  took  some  of 
the  corn,  teamsters  took  some,  Price's  rebel  army  took  some,  the  Union  army 
following  Price  took  some,  both  going  and  returning  through  the  nation. 
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Indians  of  other  tribefi  in  the  Cherokee  nation  took  Borae,  together  amonnt* 
ing  to  several  thousand  bushels,  all  of  which  crippled  my  means  of  supply 
and  prevented  me  from  furnishing  them  as  fully  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
furnished. 

'  I  did  all  I  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  If  the  Indians  under  my  charge 
suffered  fpr  food,  I  hope  I  can  say*  it  was  not  a  want  of  will  on  my  part  to 
prevent  it,  but  for  want  of  means,  a  matter  beyond  my  control. 

Oolonel.  Phillips  says:  '*  I  learn  that  Mr.  Coffin  and  his  agents  traversed 
the  Cherokee  nation,  and  bought  or  proposed  to  buy  the  corn  at  $2  and  $2  50 
per  bushel."  I  do  not  know  from  whom  Colonel  Phillips  learned  that  fact; 
from  whoever  learned,  Colonel  Phillips  knows  it  was  not  true.  Colonel  Coffin 
has  not  been  in  the  nation  since  last  June,  during  the  time  the  Indians'  corn 
was  being  planted,  and  has  not  been  there  since,  and  Colonel  Phillips  knew 
it  when  he  made  the  statement.  I  understand  Assistant  Agent  Porter,  in 
my  absence,  used  every  exertion  to  procure  the  surplus  corn  of  the  Cbero- 
kees,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  in  thirty  days  $2  50  per  bushel,  I  think 
a  very  fair  price,  and  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  (if  he  did)  in  traversing  the 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  corn. 

I  learn  that  Mr.  Porter,  while  "  traversing''  the  Cherokee  nation,  advised 
the  Indians  who  had  corn  to  sell  to  sell  it  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  destitute  women  and  children;  for  if  they  did  not,  perhaps  it  would  be 
taken  by  the  military  under  pretence  of  feeding  government  mules,  and  actu- 
ally fed  to  the  officers'  fine  chargers.  This  statement  of  Mr.  Porter's  coming  to 
the  ear  of  Colonel  Phillips,  and  acting  on  a  temper  not  too  sweet,  may  be  the 
origin  of  the  charge,  and  the  reason  why  he  has  the  wrong  so  clearly. 

Again,  Colonel  Phillips  says:  "The  facts  to  which  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention, however,  are,  that  the  mode  of  purchase  was,  where  a  man  had  100 
bushels  it  was  all  bought,  the  man  receipting  to  the  agent  or  superintendent 
for  half  of  it  for  his  own  use,  and  an  order  being  given  to  other  parties  to 
go  and  get  the  remainder.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  no  corn  to  get, 
and  the  parties  have  to  convert  their  orders  into  certificates  of  deposit." 

My  explanation  of  all  this  charge  is  this:  I  left  the  nation  the  last  of  July 
on  furlough.  On  my  return  to  duty  early  in  September,  at  Terre  Haute  I  met 
Secretary  Usher,  who  informed  me  that  the  last  appropriation  was  spent, 
and  that  he  had  but  one  way  to  raise  money  for  immediate  use,  and  that 
not  quite  certain,  but  that  he  would  do  all  he  could.  I  returned  to  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  and  was  aiding  in  getting  off  what  supplies  were  on  hand 
for  the  Indians,  when,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  the  train  was  taken  at 
Cabin  creek,  and  the  escort  returned  to  Fort  Scott.  From  that  time  until 
the  20th  of  NQvember  no*escort  could  be  procured.  For  six  weeks  or  more 
no  mails  passed,  as  I  learn,  between  Forts  Scott  and  Gibson.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Colonel  Coffin  I  visited  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
clothing  for  the  Indians,  and  money  to  buy  their  surplus  corn.  I  had  fully 
informed  Mr.  Porter  of  my  purpose  before  leaving  the  nation,  if  I  could  get 
the  money,  to  buy  the  surplus  corn  of  the  Indians.  While  at  Leavenworth  I 
so  informed  Colonel  Coffin,  and  at  Washington  city  I  freely  explained  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  Indians  and  the  saving  to  the  government,  to  the  President,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  others.  My  plan 
was  approved  by  all.  I  was  furnished  with  $10,000,  and  started  for  the  nation 
on  the  5th  day  of  October.  When  I  got  to  St.  Louis,  Price's  rebel  army  was 
near  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  bushwhackers  were  on  the  North  Missouri 
railroad,  and  the  trains  were  stopped,  and  I  was  detained  a  week.  When 
I  got  to  Leavenworth,  Price's  army  was  near  Westport,  and  the  battles  of 
Blue  river  and  Westport  followed  soon  after.  All  communication  with  Fort 
Gibson  was  cut  off.  I  could  not  inform  Mr.  Porter  that  I  had  received  the 
money,  and  he  had  not  informed  me,  for  the  same  reason,  what  he  had  done. 
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I  arrived  in  Fort  Gibson  on  the  6th  day  of  December.  I  have  stated  these 
facts  to  show  that  Assistant  Agent  Porter  could  not  have  known  that  I  had 
the  money  to  buy  the  surplus  corn,  and  that  I  could  not  and  did  not  know 
that  he  had  made  any  arrangement  to  procure  it.  Without  money  to  buy 
their  surplus  corn,  Mr.  Porter  had  to  make  an  arrangement  with  some  party 
"who  had.  The  corn  had  to  be  distributed  in  the  neighborhogd  where  it  was 
raised,  for  want  of  teams  to  do  any  other  way.  When  the  corn  was  bought, 
the  destitute  got  an  order  to  go  to  the  seller  and  get  his  share.  The  way 
the  distribution  was  made  was  the  only  way  it  could  have  been  done. 

Colonel  Phillips  says,  **m  many  cases  there  was  no  corn  to  get.''  In  a 
few  cases  the  corn  bought  was  not  delivered,  but  in  every  case  where  the 
corn  was  not  delivered  which  came  to  my  knowledge  I  stopped  the  payment, 
and  when  only  a  part  was  delivered  the  party  got  p&y  pro  rata  for  the  part 
delivered.  It  is  not  true  that  the  parties  bad  to  convert  their  orders  into 
certificates  of  deposit.  In  every  case  within  my  knowledge  where  they 
did  not  get  the  corn  on  their  orders  they  were  returned  to  me,  and  were 
generally  furnisiied  with  corn  procured  from  others.  But  in  no  case,  so  far 
as  I  know  or  ever  heard,  did  any  one  ever  get  pay  for  corn  not  delivered, 
or  transfer  their  orders  for  corn  into  certificates  of  deposit.  It  may 
have  been  done  before  the  5th  day  of  December,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was, 
and  I  know  it  was  not  done  aftewards. 

Colonel  Phillips  says  they  received  their  pay  in  checks  ''thirty  days  after 
date."  I  am  informed  that  as  the  transfer  of  the  corn  from  seller  to  the 
destitute  could  not  be  done  in  every  instance  under  the  eye  of  the  assistant 
agent,  and  some  might  not  deliver  according  to  contract,  (there  are  some 
roguish  Indians,)  it  was  thought  best  not  to  pay  until  it  could  be  known 
that  they  had  delivered — a  very  wise  precaution,  and  one  that  met  my  hearty 
approval.  If  they  had  been  paid  in  hand,  and  then  had  not  delivered  the 
corn  according  to  contract,  loss  would  have  been  sustained  and  no  security. 

Colonel  Phillips  says  many  of  the  certificates  are  yet  unpaid.  When  about 
one-half  the  checks  were  paid,  McKee  ran  short  of  money,  and  had  to  send 
to  Fort  Smith  for  money.  In  about  eight  days  the  money  came.  Since  that 
stoppage,  and  up  to  this  time,  these  checks  have  been  promptly  paid  as  fast 
as  presented.  If  any  remained  unpaid  January  17,  the  date  of  his  commu- 
nication, it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  not  presented. 

I  would  further  say  that  my  long  absence,  the  impossibility  of  setting  sup- 
plies by  land  from  Kansas,  and  the  suffering  condition  of  the  destitute  women 
and  children,  compelled  Mr.  Porter  to  attempt  so.nething  for  their  relief. 
The  only  source  of  immediate  supply  for  wants  which  could  suffer  no  delay 
was  the  surplus  corn  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Porter  had  no  money  to  buy  with, 
and  on  consultation  with  the  Indian  council  and  Mr.  McRee  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  McKee  &  Co.  were  to  pay  for  the  surplus  corn  and  let  it  be 
distributed  among  the  destitute.  The  council  furnished  two  men  in  each  dis- 
trict to  purchase  and  distribute  the  corn.  This  was  at  the  time  satisfactory  to 
all.  If  it  is  not  now  satisfactory,  outside  influence  has,  I  presume,  produced 
the  dissatisfaction.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  I  heard  no  complaint  until 
the  corn  was  bought  and  distributed  to  the  destitute  and  most  of  the  checks 
were  paid,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  heard  there  was  something  wrong. 
The  complaint  was  made,  not  by  the  Indians,  but  by  these  ttue/riends  of  the 
Indians — white  men  who  had  no  other  motive  than  pure  benevolence  towar' 
the  Indians,  a  pure  love  of  justice,  and  a  sincere  desire  that  none  but  tlneir 
own  dear  selves  should  be  allowed  to  make  money  out  of  Indian  contacts. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  an  Indian  complain  of  the  transaction.  The  only 
conrplaint  of  the  white  men  who  do  complain  is  that  McKee  &  j^o.  m(»de 
money  top  easily. 
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Again,  Colonel  Phillips  says,  *'  The  cattle  proper  to  use  are  not  those  in 
our  rear,  but  those  in  front,  leaving  the  others  in  case  the  enemy  move  in 
front.''  The  enemy  was  west  of  him,  and  he  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Cherokee  nation.  I  am  not  a  military  genius,  but  it  seems  to  me  his  front 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  westward,  and  his  supply  of  beef  has  generally 
been  drawn  from  the  east  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  wherever  it  was  the  most 
easily  ccfme  at,  and  particularly  when  there  was  the  least  danger  in  coming 
at  it.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  contractors  followed  the  military  example,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  The  colonel's  theory  was  right,  but  the 
practice  was  wrong. 

Again,  Colonel  Phillips  says,  "  I  also  find  they  (the<5ontractors)  would  not 
let  the  Indian  people  take  out  their  own  cattle  when  they  had  proven  them, 
but  compelled  them  to  take  a  receipt  for  contractors'  beef."  I  do  not  know 
what  "a  receipt  for  contractor's  beef"  is,  never  hearing  of  any  such  thing 
before.  I  cannot  understand  to  what  he  can  refer.  The  Oherokees  gener- 
ally come  to  me  with  all  their  complaints,  real  and  imaginary.  No  com- 
plaint has  ever  been  made  to  me  by  any  one  that  the  contractors  refused  to 
give  up  their  cattle  when  they  proved  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  a 
case  exists  except  in  the  fruitful  mind  of  Colonel  Phillips.  An  Indian  gen- 
erally asserts  all  his  rights,  and,  if  he  has  the  power,  enforces  them  by  the 
shortest  road.  The  Cherokee  Indians  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  know 
what  their  rights  are.  There  are  twenty  Indians  to  one  white  man  at  Fort 
Gibson,  and  they  have  the  power,  and  if  so  gross  an  outrage  had  been  done 
them  as  Colonel  Phillips  charges,  everybody  who  knows  anything  of  a  Cher- 
okee knows  that  instant  redress  would  have  followed  the  wrong.  I  do  not 
believe  one  word  of  the  statement.  Perhaps  Colonel  Phillips  could  give  sev- 
eral lively  examples  of  an  Indian's  willingness  to  resist  what  he  thonght  to 
be  oppression,  when  orders  issued  by  no  less  a  personage  than  a  colonel 
commanding  have  been  defiantly  violated,  and  no  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted or  attempted  from  pure  fear  of  the  consequences. 

Again,  Colonel  Phillips  says,  "  The  truth  is,  the  whole  affair  is  so  infa- 
mous that  I  blush,  for  our  federal  officials,  to  write  you  about  it."  This  is  his 
conclusion.  The  facts,  as  he  pretends  he  understands  them,  are  stated  in 
other  parts  of  his  commnnication.  A  contractor  is  not  a  "  federal  official,'* 
and  is  not  so  understood  to  be  by  Colonel  Phillips.  Admit  all  his  statements 
to  be  true  ds  he  states  them,  is  there  a  single  statement  or  transaction 
with  which  a  "federal  officer"  has  had  any  connexion,  directly  or  indirectly, 
which  could  cause  a  blush  to  mount  the  cheek  of  an  honest  man  ?  In  this 
out-of-the-way  place  a  "federal  official"  is  sometimes  compelled  to  do,  or 
ought  to  do,  things  which,  under  other  circumstances  and  at  more  accessible 
places,  would  not  be  advisable  It  is  an  easy  task  to  sit  amidst  plenty,  or 
where  plenty  can  be  commanded,  and  adjust  the  scales  of  justice  nicely. 
Not  quite  so  easy  at  Fort  Gibson,  where  there  is  comparatively  nothing, 

^and  three  hundred  miles  from  any  base  of  supplies.  I  would  further  add,  that 
if  the  conduct  of  "  our Jederal  officials"  has  caused  him  to  "  blush,"  they  have 
ik)uched  a  chord  in  his  amiable  bosom  rarely,  if  ever  before,  reached,  but  the 
feore  memorable  and  conspicuous  from  being  rare. 

\Colonel  Phillips  says/  "The  Indians  butcher  them"  (the  cattle  furnished  by 
i\\  contractors)  **  themselves,  and  furnish  the  hides  to  the  contractors."  I 
hfi^e  not  furnished  the  Cherokees  with  beef  for  more  than  a  year.  When  I 
did  ^80  furnish  them,  the  hides  w^re  not  claimed  by  the  contractors,  nor  fur- 
nished them  by  me.  But  I  found  them  not  worth  taking  care  of,  for  the  rea 
son  thafct  they  were  carelessly  taken  off,  and  no  way  of  taking  care  of  tliem, 
exposeclvto  sun,  rain,  and  snow,  the  beat  carried  off  by  anybody  who  wanted 
them.     Ls^ud  transportation  was  so  high,  and  the  quality  so  poor,  that,  after 
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all  deductions  were*  made,  they  weie  not  worth  saviDg.  Many  thousands  of 
hides  were  suffered  to  rot  on  the  ground  because  nobody  at  Fort  Gibson 
would  take  care  of  them  and  take  the  hides  for  pay.  How  they  are  now  dis- 
posed of  I  do  not  certainly  know,  but  Major  Cutler,  the  Creek  agent,  who 
alone  is  supplying  Indians  with  beef,  can  best  explain.  I  have  been  in  a 
position  Vvhere  I  could,  most  likely,  have  seen  if  any  hides  had  been  furnished 
by  Major  Cutler  to  the  contractors.  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  ever  been^  hide  furnished  by  him  or  anybody  else  to  the  contractors. 

Again,  Colonel  Phillips  says,  "I  find  that  McKee,  a  licensed  trader,"  &c., 
*'  has  driven  stolen  cattle  from  the  Indian  nation.  I  propose  arresting  him, 
and  trying  him  by  military  commission  if  I  catch  him."  I  do  not  believe  a 
more  unmitigated  misrepresentation  was  ever  made.  I  have  never  heard, 
and  do  not  know,  that  McKe«  and  Co.  ever  drove  a  hoof  of  cattle  from  the 
nation,  stolen  or  otherwise  obtained.  ^   , 

Again,  Colonel  Phillips  says,  "  They  have  presumed,  since  I  left,  to  com- 
mence a  banking  establishment  among  these  Indians,  and  have  flooded  the 
country  with  their  certificates  of  deposit,  which  I  cannot  permit  under  law 
of  my  camp."  The  facts  are,  that  McKee  &  Co.  purchased  nine  thousand  and 
odd  bushels  of  the  surplus  corn  of  the  Indians,  and  gave  a  certificate  of  de- 
posit in  their  favor,  in  substance,  a  note,  payable  in  thirty  days,  for  the 
amount.  This  was  all  the  "flooding"  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  If 
there  ever  was  apy  other  transaction  like  banking  I  do  not  know  it,  never 
heard  of  it  until  I  read  his  letter,  and  do  not  believe  it. 

With  the  corn  contract  and  transactions  of  which  Colonel  Phillips  complains 
I  had  nothing  to  do,  all  having  transpired  in  my  absence  from  the  nation. 
When  I  returned  to  the  nation,  on  the  5th  day  of  December  last,  with  the 
money  ($10,000)  to  buy  the  surplus  dorn,  I  stopped  McKee  &  Oo.,*and  from 
that  day  forward  I  bought  the  surplus  corn  at  $2  50  per  bushel  and  paid  the 
money  in  hand,  until  the  16th  day  of  March,  1865,  when  I  raised  the  price 
to  $3  per  bushel.  I  had  to  the  last-mentioned  date  bought  and  distributed 
2,180  bushels.     I  am  yet  buying  and  distributing  all  I  can  find  for  sale. 

With  the  cattle  and  mode  of  procuring  them  I  had  nothing  to  do.  They 
were  furnished  exclusively  for  Indians  over  whom  I  had  no  control. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  transactions  of  which  Colonel  Phillips  complains 
in  which  I  could  possibly  be  implicated.  But  supposing  that  others  might 
think  that,  being  Indian  agent,  I  ought  to  have  seen  and  at  least  tried  to  pre- 
vent conduct  so  flagrant  as  to  make  Colonel  Phillips  blush,  I  thouorht  it 
proper  to  answer  a  letter  more  in  detail  than  I  otherwise  would,  and  tnis  is 
my  answer.  Some  of  his  statements,  made  as  charges,  are'  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  right  and  proper.  Some  are  gross  exaggerations,  and  many  are 
wholly  false.  Whether  he  believes  them  himself  I  cannot  say.  What  a 
weak,  malicious,  vindictive,  and  suspicious  person  can  work  himself  up  to 
believe,  I  think  cannot  be  certainly  known.  If  Colonel  Phillips  believes  the 
charges  he  makes,  which  I  doubt,  I  presume  some  of  these  influences,  or  all 
together,  have  produced  this  belief. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HARLAN,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Colonel  Coffin, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs^  Southern  Superintendency, 


No.  96. 


Temporary  A«ency  of  Choctaws  and  Chick asaws, 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  19,  1865, 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department,  I 
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have  tbo  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  under  my  immediate  supervision. 

Until  within  a  few  weeks,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  has  been  in  such  an  unsettled  condition,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  venture  into  it;  consequently  my  report  will  not  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  to  statistical  information  as  I  could  have  desired  it  to  be. 

A  part  of  the  information  contained  herein  has  been  obtained  from  the 
delegates  of  the  nation  who  have  attended  the  council  now  in  session  at 
this  place,  several  of  whom  are  persons  of  intelligence  and  education,  and 
who  have  cheerfully  given  me  all  the  information  within  their  power. 

From  the  most  reliable  information  I  have  received  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  persons  comprising  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nation 
is  about  17,000  souls. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  people  is  said  to  be  good. 

From  the  fact  that  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rebellion  the  rebel  ar- 
mies have  occupied  the  nation,  and  many  of  the  Indians  who  joined  them 
having  constantly  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  they  have  not 
suffered  by  the  destruction  of  their  property  to  the  same  extent  &s  have  the 
various  tribes  surrounding  them. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  rebellion,  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  pe(^ple  of  the  nation  consisted  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  principal  part 
of  which  were  used  by  the  rebel  army,  and  their  allies  who  fi^d  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Arkansas  river,'  thus  leaving  about  one-third  of  the  people 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  this  connexion  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  class 
of  whites  who  have  lived  among  these  Indians  for  several  years,  who  are 
now  taking  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country  to  drive  out  large 
droves  of  cattle,  without  paying  their  owners  sufficient,  if  any,  compensa- 
tion* therefor.  This  thieving  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  droves 
are  continually  passing  out  of  the  nation  over  all  the  public  thoroughfares, 
but  more  especially  over  those  leading  to  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Without  any  means  or  force  which  I  can  command  for  this  purpose,  I  find 
that  I  am  entirely  unable  to  check  this  illegal  traffic,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  to  prevent  it,  as  well  as  to  check  any  disturbances  which 
may  arise  among  the  Indians  themselves,  growing  out  of  former  feuds,  a 
sufficient  force  should  be  stationed  at  different  points  within  the  limits  of  the 
nation,  and  maintained  there  until  peace  and  harmony  are  entirely  restored. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  southern  portion  of  the.  nation,  or  Red  River 
country,  the  crops  have  been  unusually  good,  and  that  abundance  has  been 
raised  during  the  present  season  to  provide  amply  for  that  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  nation,  provided  the  rebel  Oherokees  and  others,  not  citizens 
of  the  nation,  are  removed  from  among  them. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  does  not  exist  among  the  people  who  are  re- 
turning to  their  homes  in  the  extreme  western  and  northeastern  portion  of  the 
nation.  Having  been  away  from  their  homes,  and  in  the  rebel  army,  for  nearly 
three  years,  they  now  find  themselves  in  a  condition  of  extreme  destitution, 
and  actually  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  undoubtedly  will  have 
to  be  supplied  by  the  government  until  another  year  will  enable  them  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  prepare 
for  agriculture,  they  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  implements,  such 
as  ploughs,  &c. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention, 
and  which  I  believe  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  people 
of  this  nation,  but  also  to  the  nations  and  tribes  surrounding  them,  and  the 
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baneful  and  perniciouB  influence  exercised  over  these  Indians  by  the  white 
men  who  have  mixed  among  them,  by  marriage,  by  adoption,  and  by  tacit 
consent,  without  any  direct  permission. 

To  these  men  I  attribute  the  disloyalty  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nation.  They  organized  and  led  the  rebel  Indian  regiments,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  same  men  who  are  now  so  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  nation  as  traders,  &c.,  were  the  principal  emissaries  of  the 
rebel  government,  and,  through  their  inflaence,  caused  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
With  reference  to  their  cases  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  strict  justice  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  imperatively  ordered  out  of  the  limits  of  the  na- 
tion, and  severely  dealt  with  should  they  return  unauthorized. 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nation  are  deserving  of  great  praise  for  the 
interest  they  have  always  manifested  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  far  ahead  of  their  Indian  neighbors.  They  are  well 
supplied  with  academies  and  boarding-schools,  where  the  children  of  the 
-wealthier  class  have  been  well  educated. 

As  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  any  people,  whether  white  or  Indian, 
depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  them,  and  in  no 
way  can  this  be  accomplished  as  well  as  by  their  education,  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  common  school  system  in  this  nation, 
where  the  Children  of  all  classes  could  receive  a  liberal  education  at  such 
rates  as  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

From  all  the  sources  of  information  at  my  command  I  find  that  this  people 
are  much  opposed  to  a  territorial  form  of  government,  much  preferring  to 
live  under  their  former  tribal  laws. 

I  have  heard  no  reasons  given  for  this  prefer^ce,  except  the  very  vague 
one  that  their  people  could  not  understand  the  workings  of  the  new  system. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  fnform  you  that,  the  abolition  of  slavery  does 
Bot  meet  with  that  opposition  fipm  the  majority  of  this  people  that  I  had 
believed  it  would  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  manifest  satisfaction  that  the 
subject  has  been  finally  settled. 

With  this  report  submitted,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  COLMAN, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  EujAH  Sells, 

Supt  Indian  Affairs^  Southern  Superintendency, 


No.  97. 


Office  of  Temporary  Seminole  Agency, 

Neosho  Falls,  Kansas,  September.  1,  1865. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report.  On  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1866, 1  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  agent 
of  the  Seminoles,  having  relieved  Major  George  C.  Snow,  appointed  to  the 
Neosho  agency.  I  found  in  camp,  near  this  place,  about  five  hundred  refugee 
Seminoles,  the  greater  part  of  them*— women  and  children.  Nearly  all  the 
men  (of  the  loyal  portion)  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  occupancy  of  the  Indian  country  by  the  government,  and  have  served 
faithfully  until  honorably  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  proving  them- 
selves as  trustworthy,  brave,  and  loyal  as  any  soldiers  in  the  service.  There 
are  no  records  in  this  office  showing  the  number  of  the  tribe  when  they  lived 
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in  their  own  coantry ;  but,  from  the  best  information  I  can  get,  I  learn  that  at 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  rebellion  the  Seminoles  numbered  about  twenty-five 
hundred,  about  half  of  whom  remained  south  and  joined  with  the  enemies  of 
our  country,  and  to^ay  I  doubt  whether  they  could  muster  two  thousand  all 
told. 

From  three  to  five  hundred  of  the  loyal  Seminoles  have,  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  been  living  at  Fort  Gibson,  subsisted  by  the  government. 
These  persons  are  the  families  of  the  men  in  service  at  that  place.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  I  purchased 
some  farming  implements  and  seeds,  and  rented,  for  the  Indians,  fifty  acres 
of  land,  all  that  I  could  hire,  for  them.  The  Indians  immediately  went  to  work, 
with  commendable  industry,  and  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  farming  far  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  prepared  the  ground  and  put  in  their 
crops  of  corn  and  garden  produce  in  good  order,  and  kept  the  ground  in  con- 
dition to  secure  good  crops.  The  total  expenditure  for  farming  implements 
and  seeds  was  less  than  four  hundred  dollars,  and  their  crops  on  the  ground 
are  worth  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  They  were  very  anxious  to 
plant  more  land,  and  if  I  could  have  rented  the  ground  for  them,  enough 
would  have  been  raised  by  them  to  have* subsisted  them  this  year.  The 
Seminoles  are  considerably  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Before 
the  rebellion,  in  their  own  country,  they  annually  raised  large  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  other  products  of  the  farm.  They  owned  large  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  lived  in  peace  with  their  neighbors  artd  among 
themselves,  surrounded  by  all  the  substantial  necessaries  of  life.  The  refu- 
gees here  are  longing  to  return  to  their  homes  and  commence  once  more  the 
cultivation  of  their  deserted  and  desolated  fields,  to  re-establish  their  churches 
and  schools,  and  to  contii^ie  in  the  march  of  progress  and  civilization.  It 
would  seem  that  too  much  encouragement  could  not  be  given  them  by  the 
government,  in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  in  the  pursuit'  of  knowledge. 
Tliese  Indians  are  very  tenacious  about  ^e  individual  rights  of  property. 
They  do  not  want  to  own  property  in  common.  They  seem  to  want  the  ex- 
clusive ownership  and  control  of  their  own  cattle,  horses,  farm  products,  or 
other  property,  with  the  right  of  trade  and  barter  among  themselves  and 
with  white  men.  Should  the  government  encourage  this  sentiment  among 
them,  establish  inalienable  head-rights  or  farms,  assist  them  with  a  liberal 
hand  in  the  agricultural  pursuits,  establish  schools  where  the  youths  could 
be  taught  to  read  and  write,  the  natural  sciences,  and  practical  agriculture, 
(after  the  plan  of  our  agricultural  colleges,)  I  am  satisfied  the  most  economi- 
cal and  satisfactory  results  would  be  accomplished.  To  civilize  the  Indian 
he  must  be  taught  simple,  useful,  and  practical  lessons.  Great  patience 
mast  be  exercised,  and  perseverance,  with  a  determination  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  success.  The  westward  march  of  emigration,  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  the  homes  of  the  Indian,  has  forced  upon 
the  government  the  solution  of  the  question,  now  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  Indians?  They  must  give  up  the  chase,  for  that  means  of  subsistence  is 
failing  them  every  day;  and  what  can  be  done  with  them  but  to  teach  them 
practically  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  of  living  by  the  products  of  their 
own  labor?  The  Seminoles  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  degree  of  health  during 
the  past  year.  I  believe  no  adult  person  has  died.  During  that  period  no 
physician  has  been  employed  for  them  or  medical  stores  furnished  for  their 
use.  This  plan  of  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a  physician  and  drafts 
was  adopted  by  the  necessities  of  retrenchment  in  the  expenditures,  but  the 
results  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  return  of  the  Indians  to  their  homes  in  time  for 
making  a  crop  next  year.  To  enable  them  to  put  in  crops  next  season  they 
must  be  at  their  homes  as  early  as  the  1st  day  of  March.    To  accomplish  this 
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result,  I  sujrerest  that  they  be  removed  to  the  Creek  country  this  fall,  as  I 
am  informed  their  own  country  is  too  much  disturbed  to  render  it  desirable 
to  put  them  on  their  own  lands  this  fall  This  course  the  Indians  are  very 
anxious  to  pursue.  They  want  to  be  with  their  friends,  the  Creeks,  and  near 
their  own  lands,  so  that  they  may  watch  and  care  for  what  little  property 
they  may  have  left,  until  spring  comes.  From  the  Creek  country  they  would 
find  their  way  home  without  any  further  expenses  to  the  government.  I 
-have  endeavored,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  you  thoroughly  advised  of  my 
operations  under  instructions  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  your  orders,  looking  towards  putting  a  final  stop  to  the  robbery  of 
Indian  stock  that  has  been  so  openly  carried  on  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  timely  and  wholesome  instructions  of  the  department,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored'faithfully  to  follow,  have,  I  trust,  put  such  a  check  upon  this  shame- 
ful traffic  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  entirely  cease. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  A.  REYNOLDS, 

Agent  for  Seminoles, 
Hon.  E.  Sells, 

SuperintenderU  Indian^Affairs^  Lawrence,  Kansas, 


No.  98. 


Office  op  Temporary  Seminole  Agency, 

October  2,  1865. 

Sir:  Since  submitting  you  my  annual  report,  under  date  of  September  J  ♦ 
1865, 1  have,  in  obedience  to  orders,  visited  Fort  Smith  with  a  delegation  of 
loyal  Seminoles  to  meet  the  honorable  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  treaty  council.  At  th^t  council  I  met  a  delegation  of  Sem- 
ijioles,  lately'  allied  with  the  States  in  rebellion,  and  from  them  1  learned 
some  stati<)tical  and  other  information  I  desire  to  lay  before  the  department. 
Some  time  in  November,  and  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  the  part 
of  the  Seminole  nation  with  the  enemies  of  the  government,  the  authorities 
at  Richmond  appointed  an  agent  for  the  southern  Seminoles,  who  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  Seminole  agency  and  all  the  books,  records,  and  doc- 
uments of  the  office.  As  that  part  of  the  Indian  country  was  not  at  any  time 
during  the  war  held  by  our  armies,  he  continued  to  occupy  the  agency  until 
the  close  of  the  rebellion.  The  books  and  papers  of  the  agency  have  all  been 
preserved,  and  are  now  boxed  up  and  deposited  for  safe-keeping  at  Fort 
Washita.  The  agency  buildings  are  all  saved,  but  will  require  the  expend- 
iture of  about  $1,000  to  make  them  inhabitable,  no  repairs  having  been 
made  on  them  during  the  past  eight  years.  The  southern  Seminoles  are  now 
located  on  the  Chickasaw  lands  and  number  about  one  thousand,  who  have 
been  for  the  past  four  years  receiving  annuities  from  the  late  confederacy, 
the  last  payment  having  been  made  in  March,  1865.  These  Indians  havo 
made  good  crops  this  year  and  will  do  very  well,  except  that  they  greatly 
need  some  clothing.  The  great  desire  of  all  the  Seminoles  seems  to  be  to 
have  the  means  of  improvement  and  civilization  placed  in  their  hands.  They 
want  schools  and  churches  re-established,  farms  opened  up,  residences  built, 
and  mills  and  manufactories  erected.  The  Seminoles  are  an  agricultural 
people,  and,  before  the  war  desolated  their  country,  raised  large  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  products,  with  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs ;  but  now 
all  is  gone.  Their  flocks  and  herds  have  been  driven  off  by  the  necessities  of 
enemies  of  the  country  and  the  avarice  of  pretended  friends,  until  their  coun- 
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try  is  uninhabited,  and  their  improvements  completely  destroyed  and  laid 
vaste  The  Seminoles  have  nearly  four  million  acres  of  land  lying  west  of 
the  Creek  country.  If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  remove  the  In- 
dians from  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  and  locate  them  in  the  Indian  country,  I 
respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  purchasing  all  or  a  portion  of  the  Sem- 
inole country,  and  locating  the  Osages  of  Kansas  upon  that  land.  The  Osages 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  Kansas — a  tribe  that  has  never 
adopted  any  of  the  habits  of  civilization,  and  live  entirely  upon  the  products 
-of  the  chase.  On  their  present  reservation,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  they  are 
far  away  from  the  buffalo  range,  requiring  weeks  to  reach  their  hunting 
ground.  The  whites  ai'e  settled  all  around  them  and  are  crowding  them  west 
and  encroaching  upon  their  lands.  Frequent  depredations  are  committed  by 
these  Indians  upou  white  settlers,  annoying  them  in  killing  their  cattle  and 
stealing  their  horses  and  selling  them  for  provisions  and  trinkets.  To  per- 
mit these  Indians  to  live  in  Kansas  beside  the  whites,  is  demoralizing  to  the 
Indians  and  greatly  retards  the  progress  of  the  State.  Both  would  be  vastly 
improved  by  removing  the  Osages  upon  the  western  portion  of  the  Seminole 
country  near  their  hunting  grounds,  away  from  the  evil  influences  which  now 
surround  them,  and  to  a  country  adapted  *to  their  present  mode  of  living. 
Such  an  arrangement  I  am  satisfied  could  be  made  with  both  the  tribes  of 
Indians,  and,  I  presume,  on  terms  that  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
tie  government.  The  Seminoles  should  be  placed  on  small  tracts  of  land  or 
head-rights,  and  nearly  all  of  their  annuities  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  their  farms.  Such  a  disposition  of  their  funds,  I  am  satisfied,  is  what  they 
desire,  and  is  for  their  best  good.  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  the  subject  of  removing  the  Osages  upon  Seminole  land,  and 
extending  proper  encouragement  to  the  Seminole  people  in  their  efforts  to 
advance  in  civilization,  as  subjects,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  REYNOLDS, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent  for  Seminoles, 
Hon.  E.  Sells, 

Superintendent  Indian  Ajff^airs,  Lawrence^  Kansas, 


No.  99. 


Cherokee  Agency,  Cherokee  Nation, 

October  1,  1865. 

Sir  :  Since  my  last  annual  report  the  late  rebellion  has  been  put  down, 
and  peace  restored  to  this  frontier  and  to  the  Cherokee  nation.  All  sufiered 
by  the  war,  but  it  was  disastrous  to  the  Cherokees  more  than  to  any.  Taking 
but  little  interest  in  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  not  seeing  that  they  had  any- 
thing to  gain  or  lose  by  it,  they  were  reluctant  to  take  part  in  it.  Under  the 
advice  of  their  chief,  John  Ross,  they  assumed  a  sort  of  "  Kentucky  neu- 
trality,^ and  this  was  thought  practical  by  many  better-informed  persons 
than  the  Cherokees  are.  Even  in  Kentucky,  where  they  owed  and  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  some  of  their  best  and  wisest  men 
thought  the  position  defensible.  We  might  excuse  the  Cherokees  for  taking 
the  same  ground.  This  neutrality  notion  was  maintained  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  as  it  was  in  Kentucky,  for  a  time,  until  thirty  regiments  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  were  raised  for  the  rebel  army.  But 
the  Cherokees,  by  rebel  leaders,  were  induced  to  enlist  one  regiment, 
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(Drew's,)  under  the  promise  thi^t  they  ehould  not  be  required  to  Ipave  the 
natioiii  but  to  remain  in  it  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.  They  soon  saw 
that  they  were  deceived,  and  that  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  rebel 
army,  and  600  of  the  regiment  deserted  the  rebel  and  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  which,  with  one  other  regiment,  making  two  regiments  of  Cherokees 
in  Uie  Union  army,  amoanted  to  twenty-two  hundred  men,  who  served  during 
the  war,  and  did  as  good  service  as  any  troops  we  had  on  this  frontier. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  Cherokees  joined  the  rebel  army,  and  about  three- 
fifths  joined  the  Union  army.  Of  those  who  remained  trne  to  the  Union 
cause  almost  all  joined  the  Union  army,  as  well  those  who  were  able  for 
the  service  as  many  who  were  not;  olfd  men  and  boys,  and  those  who  were 
decrepit  and  infirm,  enlisted,  willing  to  do  what  they  could. 

In  the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  the  rebels  were  driven, 
for  a  time,  out  of  the  Cherokee  reservation,  which  they  had  generally  held 
op  to  that  time.  The  Union  army,  after  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  rebel  forces  again  held  their  country,  and  then  the  utmost 
effort  of  the  rebels  was  exerted  to  strip  the  Cherokee  country  of  everything  of 
value  to  them,  or  which  would  be  a  loss  to  the  loyal  Cherokees.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  a  large  portion  of  their  own  and  more  of  the  Union 
Cherokees'  property.  Before  the  rebel  forces  had  fairly  commenced  moving 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  the  Union  army,  consisting  mostly  of  the  Union  In- 
dians, entered  the  Cherokee  country  and  occupied  Fort  Gibson.  The  rebels 
still  occupied  the  southwest  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  from  Fort  Smith  to 
thirty  miles  above  Fort  Gibson,  and  as  much  further  as  they  chose.  .  There 
was  no  Union  force  above  Fort  Gibson.  From  their  camps  on  the  southwest 
bank  of  the  Arkansas,  marauding  parties  crossed  over  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  murdered  and  captured  whom  they  pleased,  plundered  all  the 
loyal  Cherokees  of  everything  they  wanted — horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  wagons,  farming  implements,  beds  and  bedding,  blankets,  clothing, 
and  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  and  ornaments.  Everything  they  could 
Dse,  or  the  enjoyment  of  which  would  be  of  service  to  the  loyal  Cherokees, 
was  burned  and  destroyed — everything  which  they  could  not  carry  or  drive 
away,  as  growing  crops,  houses,  fencing,  mills,  and  machinery.  They 
murdered  all  the.  old  men  and  boys  large  enough  to  aid  their  wives  and 
mothers  in  raising  a  crop  whom  they  could  catch,  and  threatened  tho  women 
with  a  like  fate  if  they  did  not  abandon  their  crops.  The  women  left  their 
houses  and  crops,  and  lost  them.  During  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three  the  enemy,  six  or  seven  hundred  strong,  crossed  the  Arkansas 
within  ^vG  miles  of  Fort  Gibson,  where  we  then  had  more  than  three  thou- 
sand soldiers  encamped  on  the  prairie,  within  sight  of  Fort  Gibson,  remained 
there  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  b'clock,  surrounded 
the  herd  of  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  others, 
mostly  Indians,  killed  over  twenty  herders,  captured  several,  and  drove  off 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  head  of  mules  and  horses  without  resist* 
anoe,  and  retired  with  their  booty  without  pursuit.  I  know  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  military  account — it  ought  not  to  agree — mine  is  true.  The 
military  bulletin  of  that  morning  reads,  "The  enemy  in  large  force  made  a 
vigorous  attack  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock  on  my  position  at  Fort  Gibson. 
After  a  sharp  engagement  I  repulsed  him  handsomely.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  driving  off  a  small  amount  of  stock."  "  Later:  I  just  learn  from 
my  scouts  that  the  pursuit  was  vigorous;  that  most  of  the  stock  was  re- 
covered." 

Throughout  the  whole  summer,  fall,  and  part  of  the  winter  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  these  depredations  were  continued.  If  ever  the 
robbers  lost  any  of  their  plunder  by  a  military  pursuit,  or  when  they  came 
over  were  prevented  from  getting  full  loads  of  it,  I  never  heard  of  it.    The 
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fore  partiDf  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  was  just  as  disastrous  to  the 
Cherokees  as  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  the  latter  part  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  anything  belonging  to  the  loyal  Ghcrukees 
worth  coming  after.  Their  poverty,  not  our  arms,  protected  them  from  their 
enemies.  Nobody  ever  can  know  how  much  of  the  property  of  the  loyal 
Cherokees  was  stolen  by  the  rebel  bushwhackers.  While  the  rebel  enemies 
were  robbing  and  burning  their  property,  their  Kansas  friends  and  some 
others  were  equally  busy,  more  numerous,  with  more  facilities  fur  carrying 
away,  and  equally  active  in  stealing  it.  That  they  did  three  times  in  value 
the  amount  of  stealing  done  by  the  rebels  I  am  pretty  confident;  and  such  is 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  had  better  opportunities  of  forming  correct 
judgment  than  I  have  had. 

The  "Kansas  mode  of  getting  cattle  was  about  this:  A  man,  wishing  to 
get  Indian  cattle,  went  to  some  general,  or  the  post  commander,  or  to  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  got  a  license  to  buy  cattle  in  the  In- 
dian territory;  he  then  arrived  with  his  license,  without  money,  and  only  a 
cattle  whip,  raised  a  company  of  some  white  men,  and  mostly  Osage  and 
Wichitas  Indians.  They  went  on  until  cattle  began  to  be  plenty;  the  gentle- 
man of  the  license  came  to  Fort  Gibson,  proclaimed  his  business  was  to  buy 
cattle.  He  did  not  come  to  steal,  not  he  I  He  intended  to  buy  and  pay  a 
fair  price;  went  to  the  post  commander,  showed  his  license,  proclaimed  his 
intentions  not  to  be  as  others  were,  to  steal;  he  could  make  by  fair  trade  as 
much  as  he  wanted.  He  had  a  little  money,  and  had  concluded  to  turn  it 
into  cattle.  He  wanted  to  see  the  country,  and  perhaps  he  could  make  as 
much  as  would  pay  his  expenses,  and  a  little  for  his  time.  He  was  not  seek- 
ing to  get  rich,  only  wanted  *'to  live  and  let  live,''  and  any  amount  of  just 
such  stuff. 

They  were  all  alike.  It  looked  as  if  they  had  all  beefl  educated  in  the 
same  school ;  flattered  the  commanding  officer  and  got  his  license  indorsed. 
They  would  hang  around  Fort  Gibson  ten  or  twelve  days,  still  inquiring 
where  there  were  large  herds  for  sale,  where  he  could  buy  at  a  living  price. 
One  fine  morning  the  man  was  missing,  and  nobody  knew  when  he  went  or 
where  he  was  gone.  In  about  ten  days  some  gentlemen  coming  to  Fort  Gib- 
son had  on  the  way  down  met  the  licensed  gentlemen  with  a  drove  of  cat- 
tle, from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  head,  on  his  way  into  Kansas.  Some  with 
license  to  buy  never  presented  their  license,  but  at  once  commenced  gather- 
ing their  cattle,  running  what  little  risk  there  was  of  being  caught,  and  then 
escaping  under  their  license.  Others,  more  bold,  went  atit  without  any  dis- 
guise of  a  license,  and  stole  all  they  cound  find,  and  sold  them  to  those  who 
were  glad  the  stealing  was  done;  encouraged  it  to  be  done  by  buying  them 
from  those  who  stole  them,  but  unwilling  to  do  it.  In  fact,  the  buyers  of 
known  stolen  cattle  made  more  money  than  the  stealers,  and  the  danger  was 
somewhat  less.  Horse-stealing  commenced  with  the  war,  and  continued 
while  it  could  be  made  to  pay.  Osages  and  Wichitas  stole  for  themselves 
and  for  white  men.  White  men  stole  them  in  vast  droves  for  themselves. 
Wagoners  hauling  supplies,  and  going  back  empty,  took  mechanics'  tools^ 
jacks,  mules  and  horses;  sometimes  they  said  they  bought  them,  and  some- 
times they  only  had  them  in  charge  for  others;  sometimes  they  said  nothing. 
I  think  it  likely  they  came  as  honestly  by  their  horses  as  the  others. 

I  have  no  reliable  data  from  which  I  can  .make  any  reliable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  stock  or  the  value,  or  the  amount  of  damage  the  loyal  Chero- 
kees have  suffered.  I  believe  it  cannot  fall  below  two  millions  of  dollai*s, 
and  most  likely  to  be  very  largely  over  that  amount.  1  have  been  thus  partic- 
ular that  it  may  be  seen  the  value  of  property  taken  and  destroyed;  when 
it  was  done,  and  by  whom  it  was  done;  the  situation  of  the  country,  and 
the  situation  of  the  Cherokees ;  why  they  could  not  defend  and  protect  them- 
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selves,  and  the  greater  reason  why  we  should,  above  our  treaty  stipulations, 
defend  and  protect  them,  or,  in  default  of  doing  so,  we  should  make  them  a 
liberal  compensation,  at  least,  for  the  pecuniary  losses  they  sustained.  For 
their  personal  suffering  no  compensation  can  be  made,  as  no  pecuniary  equiv- 
alent can  ever  pay  for  personal  suffering. 

The  Gherokees  have  lost  almost  all  they  had  but  their  lands,  and  that  strip- 
ped of  fences,  houses,  mills,  and  left  to  them  by  the  enemy,  almost  as  it  was 
in  the  state  of  nature.  I  am  sure  the  loyal  Gherokees  ought  to  be  compensa- 
ted for  their  losses.  They  were  not  protected  as  we  were  bound  to  protect 
them  by  treaty.  Their  loss  was  mostly  sustained  after  the  men  were  in  our 
army,  and  could  not  protect  themselves,  and  families,  and  property..  But 
having  lost  almost  all  they  had,  as  before  shown,  I  am  also  sure  that  Con- 
gress, respecting  the  fall  of  trade  and  the  losses  sustained  by  their 
friends,  will  make  an  appropriation  for  a  part  of  their  losses,  leaving  the 
balance  for  further  adjustment.  With  Half  a  million  of  dollars  judiciously 
expended  they  could  purchase  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  and  farming 
implements  enough  (and  little  enough  too)  to  set  themselves  up  again  in 
farming  and  stock-raising,  and  may  in  time  regain  in  part  if  not  all  they 
have  lost.  But  with  this  help  I  fear  they  will  never  recover  all  they  have 
lost  by  the  means  recited.      ^ 

I  do  not  urge  their  personal  suffering  with  a  belief  or  hope  that  anything 
will  be  allowed  for  them,  but  only  to  strengthen  their  just  claim  fqr  prop- 
erty lost  to  them.  Their  school-houses  and  seminaries  have  suffered  in  the 
general  destruction  which  the  nation  has  suffered.  Their  two  fine  semi- 
naries would  require  an  outlay  of  many  thousand  doltars,  before  they  will 
be'  fit  for  use  as  seminaries.  Their  school  houses  throughout  the  nation  aie 
many  of  them  burned  down,  and  the  bare  walls  of  the  balance  only  left 
standing. 

A  very  few  common  schools  exist  in  the  nation,  and  this  will  be  the  case 
while  the  whole  national  fund  has  to  be  used  to  supply  the  destitute  with 
food.  They  have  no  means  at  present  to  pay  teachers,  and  it  must  be  a  long 
time  before  they  will  have,  unless  the  government  pays  them  some  part  of 
their  losses  in  this  their  greatest  need.  Their  churches,  heretofore  numer- 
ous and  tolerably  welbattended,  have  now  gone  to  decay,  and  the  attendance 
very  much  neglected.  The  Gherokees  are — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it — ^fast 
-very  fast,  going  backwards  in  the  march  of  civilization  and  Ghristianity. 
Nothing  else  ought  to  be  expected  from  a  people  only  partially  civilized, 
abandoned  in  their  weakness,  unprotected  by  the  government  for  nearly  two 
years  after  the  war  commenced,  and  left  a  prey  to  the  hate  of  their  rebel 
brothers,  the  Cberukees  and  other  tribes  who  had  joined  the  south  iu  the 
late  rebellion,  and  worst  of  all,  if  possible,  to  the  cupidity  of  white  scoun- 
drels professing  loyalty;  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  distrust  everybody, 
white  men  in  particular,  and  that  they  are  discouraged  and  disheartened,  and 
on  the  backward  march  towards  a  state  of  barbarism.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  were  not.  The  Gherokees  were  mustered  out  of  the  United 
States  service  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  and  it  was  nearly  three  weeks 
afterwards  before  they  were  paid  off.  The  thirty-first  day  of  May  is  gene- 
rally too  late  to  plant  corn  in  this  country.  This  year  it  would  have  done 
tolerably  well,  owing  to  the  late  rains  Almost  all  the  corn  was  planted  by 
the  women  and  children,  and  partially  cultivated  before  the  men  were  dis- 
charged. All  that  the  men  could  do  after  their  discharge  was  to  assist  their 
women  and  children  in  finishing  the  cultivation  of  what  had  beeu  planted. 
Yet  I  think  they  would  have  enough  to  make  their  bread  if  all  that  has  been 
raised  could  be  equally  divided,  but  I  am  sure  that  cannot  be  done.  The 
large  surplus  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Many  have  sipail  surplus,  and  many 
have  some,  but  not  enough,  for  their  bread,  and  many  poor  widows  have  none 
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and  no  means  of  baying  any.  Some  this  year  will  be  fed  to  stock  by  those 
who  raised  it;  some  will  be  held  over  to  feed  their  teams  next  year,  while 
rasing  a  crep,  and  much  will  be  wasted.  It  is  apparent  that  many  will  have 
to  be  fed  until  another  crop  shall  be  raised.  I  propose  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  those  who  have  none,  and  those  who  have  some,  but  not  enough  to 
furnish  their  own  bread.  They  have  raised  no  wheat,  and  those  who  have 
corn  should  receive  a  small  amount  of  flour.  Occasional  changes  from  corn 
to  flour  would  promote  health,  and  would  enable  the  many  having  a  small 
surplus  to  barter  more  corn  to  those  who  have' none. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  wealth,  content  and  comparative  happi- 
ness the  Gherokees  enjoyed  before  the  late  rebellion,  or  very  shortly  after  it 
was  begun,  unless  he  had  been  here  and  seen  it,  (which  was  my  case?;)  and  no 
man  can  believe  more  than  half  of  the  want,  misery  and  destitution  of  the 
Cherokee  people  now.  Blackened  chimneys  of  fine  bouses  are  now  all  that  is 
left,  fences  burned,  and  farms  laid  waste  The  air  of  ruin  and  desolation  en- 
velops the  whole  country.  None  have  wholly  escaped.  No  man  can  pass 
through  the  country  without  seeing  all  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
and  no  man  can  fully  appreciate  it  unless  he  has  seen  it. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  HARLAN, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Cherokee  Nation. 

Hon.  E.  Sells, 

SupH  qf  Indian  Affairs^  Southern  Superintendency, 


No.  100. 


^         Wichita  Agency,  Butler  Countt,  Kansas, 

September  18,  1865. 
Sm :  In  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
tribes  of  refugee  Indians  belonging  to  the  Wichita  agency.  The  Shawnees 
of  this  agency,  numbering  a  little  over  600,  are  a  portion  of  that  tribe,  who 
have  long  been  absentees  from  the  tribe  proper,  and  have  been  living  by 
sufferance  wherever  they  could  find  temporary  homes  and  friends.  They 
are  now  located  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Kansas,  on  the  Big  and 
Little  Walnut  creeks,  and  on  the  Osage  reservation.  Negotiations  are  now 
under  way  by  the  leading  men  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  tribe,  with 
a  view  of  consolidation,  which  I  think  will  result  favorably,  and  I  hope  may 
prove  materially  beneficial  to  the  refugee  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  secure  to 
them  a  permanent  home.  Th6  Wichitas,  and  several  other  of  the  affiliated 
tribes,  are  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  river.  Tliey,  too, 
are  refugees — not  properly  from  their  homes,  for  they  had  none,  but  were, 
previous  to  the  war,  living  on  lands  leased  for  their  use  from  the  Ohoctaws 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cobb,  in  the  Indian  territory.  They  very  sensibly 
feel  their  dependent  condition,  and  are  very  anxious  to  be  located  at  some 
point  which  they  can  claim  and  hold  as  their  own.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
wished  that  the  government  will,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  provide 
for  these  wandering  tribes  a  permanent  and  eligible  locality  suited  to  their 
wants  and  condition.  On  several  heads  required  to  be  noticed  by  agents, 
such  as  schools,  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  there  is  nothing  within  my  agency  to 
report.  In  April  last,  by  going  myself  into  the  market,  a  small  supply  of 
farming  implemei^s  and  a  full  supply  of  seed  were  procured  and  distributed 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  went  to  work  earnestly,  fencing  and  preparing 
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their  grounds,  and  planting  their  fields  and  patches,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
abnndant  yield  was  good  until  the  liigh  waters  in  July  ruined  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  crops,  they  being  nearly  all  on  the  "  bottoms/'  but  not  subject 
to  overflow  except  in  extreme  high  floods.  The  whole  number  of  people  of 
this  agency  is  a  fraction  over  1,800.  Either  from  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  the  real  destitution  and  wants  of  these  people,  or 
that  other  classes  are  more  ceedy,  they  have  had  but  a  very  liniited  and 
very  inadequate  supply  of  the  actual  necessaries  to  sustain  life  during  the 
last  year, .  They  are,  generally,  very  poor  ;  except  a  portion  of  the  Shaw^ 
nees  and  Gaddoes,  they  are  very  poor  and  destitute.  Among  the  Shawnees^ 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  widows  and  orphan  children  who  have  no 
means  whatever  of  sustaining  themselves. 

From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  they  were  not  supplied 
by  the  government  with  any  provisions  whatever.  For  eleven  months,  from 
October  1,  1864,  to  September  1,  1865,  1  obtained  for  distribution  443  sacks 
of  flour,  3  bags  of  coflee,  3  barrels  of  sugar,  and  300  pounds  of  rice.  They 
have  also  bad  within  that  period  1,300  pounds  of  bacon,  and  nine  head  of 
beeves,  great  and  small.  Now  in  other  agencies,  whatever  nAay  be  the  pe- 
cuniary condition  of  the  people,  they  all  share  alike  ;  but  in  this  1  have  been 
compelled,  in  order  to  keep  them  alive  or  prevent  extreme  suffering,  to  re- 
strict my  distribution  to  about  1,200  of  the  most  destitute. 

The  quantity  of  flour  received  would  give  to  these  1,200  a  daily  issue  of 
about  one  and  three  fourth  ounces  ;  and  just  enough  sugar  and  coffee  for  . 
them  to  quarrel  over,  but  not  enough  to  do  them  any  good. 

They  have  also  had  about  a  corresponding  quantity  of  clothing  during  the 
same  period,  but  a  quantity  entirely  inadequate  to  their  wants.  Whatever 
causes  may  have  existed  to  require  this  curtaiUnent  of  supplies  to  these 
people,  or  inattention  to  their  wants,  certain  it  is  that  it  has  not  been  from 
lack  on  my  part  to  often  and  earnestly  represent  their  condition,  and  ask  for 
aid  ;  and  in  every  instance  where  anything  has  been  obtained  for  them,  I 
have  had  to  go  to  Leavenworth  or  Lawrence  and  solicit  it. 

The  general  health  of  the  tribes  may  be  said  to  have  been  good  ;  yet, 
from  the  extreme  destitution  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  causing  great 
debility  among  females  and  children,  their  numbers  are  decreasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  illicit  cattle  trade  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  annual  report 
has  been  actively  carried  on,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  the  efforts  of  agents  and  the  military  authorities  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  These  *"  cattle  brokers,"  by  which  name  they  dignify  their  busi- 
ness, are  so  well  organized — so  extensive  in  their  operations — so  many  per- 
sons being  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  it,  wholly  unscrupulous  in 
adopting  means  to  effect  their  object,  that  it  has  been  a  strong  current  to 
check,  but  I  believe  is  now  pretty  effectually  done.  As  a  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate climax,  some  of  them  have  recently  repudiated  the  principle  of 
"  honor  among  thieves,"  and  have  refused  to  pay  the  poor,  misguided  In- 
dians the  compensation  promised  tkem  for  stealing  cattle  for  them.  Since 
the  return  to  their  homes  of  the  Indian  soldiers,  and  more  attention  having 
been  given  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  special  orders,  the  business  has 
come  to  a  sudden  stop. 

During  portions  of  the  year,  these  Indians,  by  industry  in  the  chase,  are 
enabled  partially  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions,  and  to  keep  up  con- 
siderable* traffic  in  robes,  skins,  furs,  and  tallow  ;  but  the  advancement  of 
white  settlements  makes  the  game  more  scarce  every  year.  If  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  provide  some  other  locality  for  them  within 
the  next  year,  it  sViould  be  done  in  time  to  enable  them  to  commence  their  corn- 
planting  in  March,  or  early  in  April.     Being  absent  from  my  agency  (to  at- 

3U 
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tend  the  council  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas)  for  a  longer  period  than  antici- 
pated, 1  have  prepared  this  report  without  the  aid  of  some  statistics  of  clas- 
sification of  the  Indians  of  my  agency,  and  some  oth*jrs,  rendering  itless 
full  and  less  satisfactory  than  I  could  wish. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MILD  GOOKINS, 
(7.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Wichita  Agency. 
Hon.  E.  Sells, 

SupH  Indian  Affairs,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


No.  101. 


Tbuporart  Creek  Aobnct, 

Fort  Gibson,  September  20,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following,  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency: 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1865,  I  received  my  appointment  of  agent  for  the 
Creek  nation,  and  after  many  hindrances  by  flood  and  field  reached  this 
place  July  25,  1865,  and  took  immediate  control  of  the  agency. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that,  on  receipt  of  commission,  I  was 
directed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  report  to  you, 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  orders,  which  I  did  on  the  1st  of  July,  1865  ; 
whereupon  I  was  ordered  by  you  to  relieve  George  A.  Cutler,  who  was  then 
agent  for  the  Creeks,  who  at  the  time  was  in  Kansas.  I  met  him  in  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  July  6,  1865,  when  he  formally  turned  over  to  me  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  agency,  together  with  a  few  blank  vouchers,  alleging  that 
he  had  nothing  more  of  the  property  or  moneys  of  the  government  in  his 
hands,  for  which  I  then  and  there  gave  him  a  receipt.  On  arrival  found 
no  vouchers  there. 

Fort  Gibson  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  river,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers.  All  three  rivers  flow  together  at 
the  same  point.  The  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers  usually  afford  an  abundance 
of  water  for  the  navigation  of  steamboats,  where  they  can  come  to  this  place, 
which  they  have  done  the  entire  spring  and  summer. 

On  my  arrival  here  I  found  the  loyal  Creeks  divided  into  parties,  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  open  war  with  each  other — in  such  a  condition  that  it 
was  with  great  diflBculty  I  could  transact  the  business  of  the  agency  with 
them.  I  at  once  set  about  to  heal  the  dissensions,  if  possible,  and  am  grati- 
fied, after  much  talking  and  exertion  on  my  part  and  the  influence  of  others, 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  succeeded,  and  that  we  are  now  at  peace  with  our- 
selves ;  and,  moreover,  concluded  lately,  at  the  grand  council  at  Fort  Smith, 
friendship  and  good  neighborhood  with  tne  disloyal  Creeks,  and  have  invited 
them  back  to  theiV  former  homes  and  rights,  under  treaties  heretofore  made 
with  the  government.  The  loyal  Creeks  are  living  in  and  near  Fort  Gib- 
son, some  on  Cherokee  lands,  most  of  them  on  their  own  lands  near 
by.  They  would  have  settled  entirely  on  their  own  lands  last  spring, 
but  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  very  far  removed  from  the  protection  of  the 
garrison  stationed  at  this  place.  So  soon  as  their  little  crops  are  gathered 
they  will  remove  on  to  their  own  lands,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  to  be  in  readiness  to  make  themselves  self-sustaining  the  coming  year; 
and  to  do  so,  there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of  ploughs  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements  in  good  season  for  the  work.    Their  crops  have  turned  out 
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l)etter  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  most  of  the 
ground  tilled  by  them  was  never  broken,  but  put  in  with  the  hoe,  and  worked 
throughout  with  the  hoe.     The  crops  planted  on  the  bottom  lands  were  badly 
injured,  and  quite  a  number  entirely  destroyed  by  the  unusual  freshets  in 
-the  rivers  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  of  August.     About  one-half  of  the 
people  will  have  corn  enough  to  do  them,  by  proper  care;  the  other  half, 
one-fourth,  will  have  enough  from  their  little  patches  to  last  them  through  the 
mouth  of  October;  the  other  fourth  did  not  plant,  consequently  cannot  expect 
to  reap,  and  must  depend  on  government  for  subsistence.    It  certainly  would 
be  greatly  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indian  race  if  their  n>oney  annuities 
-were  used  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  equipments  for  farming,  by 
which  they  could  properly  cultivate  their  farms,  and  thus  learn  to  be  inde* 
pendent;  in  fact,  the  Indians  would  be  infinitely  better  off  to-day  had  the 
government  never  paid  them  one  cent  in  money;  enough  has  been  and  is 
paid  them  to  make  them  fit  picking  for  knaves  and  scoundrels,  who  stoop 
to  any  means  to  rob  and  plunder.    I  deem  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Indians  of  this  nation  that  the  ration  be  continued,  as 
stated  to  you  in  my  communication  of  the  twenty-first^  of  August.     It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  the  government  is  determined  to  make 
a  change  in  the  policy  heretofore  with  the  Indian  tribes,  by  so  far  as  possi- 
ble removing  all  into  an  Indian  territory,  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  our 
form  of  government,  which  we  think  is  far  better  for  them  than  their  scat- 
tered tribal  condition.     A  big  stride  has  been  taken  in  this  direction  kt  the 
grand  council  now  in  session  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  for  which  the,gov- 
.ernmeut  will  be  under  lasting  obligations  to  Commissioner  Cooley  and  his. 
advisers,  who  are  so  ably  negotiating  for  the  good  of  the  government  and 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians.     In  my  letter  above  referred  to,  I  in- 
formed you  that  I  had  visited  the  plaee  where  the  Creek  agency  was  located 
before  the  war  broke  out;  nothing  is  left  now  to  mark  the  place  where  it 
stood,  except  lonely,  dilapidated  chimneys,  and  here  and  there  solitary  pairs 
of  gateposts ;  the  fences  all  burned;  yards  and  garden  plots  all  grown  over 
with  weeds  and  briers.     I  do  not  like  the  location,  apart  from  the  desola- 
tion that  reigns  all  around;  there  is  no  running  water  near  the  place,  or  tim- 
ber for  building  purposes  or  for  fuel.     Seeing  that  new  buildings  have  ne- 
cessarily to  be-erected  for  the  agency,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation 
likely  to  be  changed,  it  would  certainly  bo  to  the  advantage  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  make  a  new  selection.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  some  expense 
must  be  gone  to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  abiding  place  for  the  agency, 
which  ought  to  be  done  without  delay.    The  fall  winds  are  upon  us,  and  the 
frosts  of  winter  near  at  hand.     My  people,  a  majority  of  them,  aie  nearly 
•destitute  of  clothing  of  any  kind.     I  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact; 
if  neglected,  I  shall  not  wish  to  remain  here  to  witness  the  consequent  suf- 
fering. 

Arriving  here  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  leaving  on  the  29th' of  August,  by 
your  order,  to  attend  the  council  at  Fort  Smith,  I  have  not  had  time,  in  the 
midst  of  other  pressing  duties,  to  take  the  census  of  the  (Greeks.  I  greatly 
regret  it.  I  propose,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  up  the  enumeration,  and 
forward  to  you.  On  my  arrival  here  I  visited  the  mission  property,  some 
ten  miles  west  of  here,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  river,  before  the 
-war  a  flourishing  institution  of  learning,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  marked  and  clearly  seen  among  the 
people  at  the  present  time.  The  buildings  are  all  still  standing,  but  badly 
abused;  the  window-sash 'all  gone,  as  well  as  most  of  the  doors,  and  many 
of  the  floors  of  the  rooms  torn  up  and  carried  off;  the  bell  still  swings  in  its 
accustomed  place.  No  fencing  anywhere;  fruit-trees  and  shrubbery  mostly 
destroyed.    The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories,  with  a  wall  of  some 
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heigh ty  about  one  hundred  feet  by  eight}^  feet.     I  have  now  a  family  in  the 
building,  and  hope  to  keep  it  from  further  destruction. 

The  last  four  years  has  been  a  struggle  for  existence;  consequently,  the 
education  of  the  youth  has  been,  for  the  time,  neglected.  Now  that  peace  haa 
returned  to  our  borders,  and  the  people  are  returning  to  their  homes  with 
the  assurance  of  quiet,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  who  are  soon  to  take  their  places  amid  the  busy 
scenes  of  active  life. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  j'our  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  DUNN, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  E.  Sells, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairn, 


No.  102. 


OrricE  Neosho  Agency, 
Neosho  Fdlsy  Kansas,  September  25,  1865. 

Sir:.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  during  the  time  of  my  eonnexion 
with  them: 

I  was  appointed  to  this  agency  last  March,  and  relieved  Agent  Elder,  and 
took  charge  of  the  ofiSce  the  first  day  of  April.  I  found  the  Seneca,  Seneca 
and  Shawnee,  and  Quapaw  Indians  encamped  on  the  Otti^wa  reservation. 
When  in  Washington  a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  from  the  headmen  of 
these  tribes,  stating  that  the  time  agreed  upon  with  the  Ottawas  for  them  to 
leave  their  present  location  was  near  at  hand,  and  they  would  soon  have  to 
move  to  some  other  place.  I  then  received  verbal  instructions  from  Commis- 
sioner Dole  to  move  these  people  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  practicable.  On 
the  12th  of  April  I  received  a  letter  from  Agent  Hutchinson,  requesting  me  to 
move  them  off  the  Ottawa  reservation  at  once.  1  employed  teams  and  moved 
them  eighty  miles  south,  about  half  way  to  their  homes,  and  located  them 
on  Big  creek,  a  healthy  and  convenient  location.  The  weather  was  unfa- 
vorable and  roads  bad,  and  I  did  not  get  them  to  their  destination  until  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  put  in  much  of  a  crop.  They  planted  a  small  quan- 
tity of  seeds,  and  have  raised  some  corn,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  other  veg- 
etables, which  have  been  a  great  help  to  their  health  and  subsistence. 
These  Indians  have  been  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Special  Agent 
Mitchell,  who  has  been  with  them  all  the  time,  and  labored  faithfully  for 
their  health  and  comfort.  They  have  been  remarkably  healthy.  The  refu- 
gees number,  in  all,  670  souls.  We  moved  them  as  near  their  homes  as  we 
then  thought  it  safe,  as  their  country  had  been  during  the  war  a  rendez- 
vous for  guerillas  and  bushwhackers.  In  June  I  accompanied  a  party  into 
their  country  to  see  its  condition;  I  found  that  all  their  stock  had  been 
driven  off,  their  houses  and  fences  destroyed,  and  the  agency  buildings 
burned  to  the  ground.  ,  These  Indians  have  attained  a  degree  of  civilization, 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  truly  commendable. 
Now,  as  tranquillity  is  restored,  and  they  can  return  to  their  homes  without 
danger  to  themselves  or  property,  they  only  need  the  return  of  their  lost 
property,  and  well-regulated  schools  among  them,  to  place  them  in  a  happy 
and  prosperous  condition  in  the  future. 

The  total  number  of  Osages  in  1859  was  thirty-five  hundred.     I  think  now. 
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from  the  best  information  I  can  get,  they  will  number  less  than/ twenty-eight 
hundred.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  near  one  thousand  went  south.  All 
bave  returned  but  Black  Dog's  band  and  a  part  of  Clamor's.  I  saw  Black 
Dog  at  Fort  Smith  the  16th  instant;  he  expressed  a  willingrfess  to  return 
and  be  at  peace  with  the  government  and  his  red  brethren.  There  is  a  great 
dissatisfaction  among  these  Indians  in  regard  to  the  treaty  made  with  the 
government  in  1862.  They  cannot  see  why  it  is  that  the  treaty  is  not  rati- 
fied, their  payments  so  long  delayed,  and  the  white  man  permitted  to  settle 
on  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  as  they  are  and  have  been  for  two 
years  expecting  money  from  the  government,  and  have  to  live  entirely  by 
the  chase.  When  they  are  on  their  hunting  grounds  they  are  uneasy  and  iu 
a  hurry  to  come  in,  hoping  to  receive  some  assistance  from  the  government 
on  their  return;  but  they  are  met  every  time  by  the  same  answer — no  money. 
The  consequence  is  they  come  in  with  small  supplies,  and  they  must  starve 
or  steal.  This  causes  them  to  commit  many  depredations  on  their  white 
neighbors  and  other  Indian  tribes,  in  killing  cattle  and  stealing  horses  to 
trade  for  provisions.  The  illegal  and  nefarious  system  of  cattle-stealing 
carried  on  around  and  through  their  country  by  the  whites  has  a  very  bad 
influence  on  these  Indians.  .They.saythe  white  man  steals;  why  not  we? 
Another  source  of  complaint  is  that  they  have  received  no  pay  for  services 
rendered  in  the  United  States  army.  About  240  warriors  were  enlisted  in 
the  army  in  1862.  They  served  near  four  months;  a  dispute  arose  among 
the  white  officers  commanding,  and  the  Indians  left  in  disgust,  without  be- 
ing mustered  out.  Major  Hunt  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pay 
them,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  ^uster-roll  showing  the  time 
they  quit  the  service.  They  complain  bitterly  of  the  government  for  a  non- 
compliance With  the  treaty  of  1839,  for  not  furnishing  and  running  a  mill  for 
fifteen  years,  and  paying  them  certain  work-cattle,  carts,  chains,  hogs,  &c., 
&c.,  as  agreed  on  in  the  treaty. 

These  matters  should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  fully  adjusted.  A 
large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  been  loyal  to  the  government  during 
the  rebellion,  and  of  great  service  on  the  frontier. 

As  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  these  people  to  live  adja- 
cent to  or  on  the  border  of  white  settlements  in  peace  with  their  white 
neighbors,  and  as  their  diminished  reservation  is  in  Kansas  and  liable  to  be 
continually  crowded  by  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  now  are  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  buffalo,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  purchase  of  the 
western  portion,  or  all  of  the  Seminole  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  Osage  Indians  out  of  Kansas  and  locating  them  on  these  lands  for  a 
permanent  home.  This  movement,  if  accomplished,  would  open  to  white 
settlement  four  million  acres  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  Kansas,  and 
place  these  Indians  in  a  country  much  better  adapted  to  them  in  their  present 
state.  This  plan  I  understand  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government — to  remove 
all  the  Indians  from  Kansas  and  form  them  into  a  confederacy  in  the  Indian 
territory.  By  pursuing  this  course,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  will  be 
removed  from  the  State.  Where  they  are  now  located,  and  no  agent  residing 
among  them,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  unprincipled  white  men  from  carrying  ^ 
ardent  spirits  among  them.  If  they  remain  where  they  are,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Neosho  agency  be  divided.  The  Osage  towns  are  from  fifty 
to  eighty  miles  from  where  the  old  agency  was  located  on  the  Quapaw  lands, 
the  Osages  having  moved  further  west  on  account  of  the  treaty  made  with 
the  government  in  1862.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  one  agent 
to  attend  to  all  these  tribes.  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
/act  that  the  Neosho  agency  is  without  any  agency  buildings,  all  being  re- 
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cently  destroyed  by  fire.  I  would  therefore  ask  that  an  appropriation  be 
granted  to  build  suitable  agency  buil(fings  at  such  a  time  and  place  or  places- 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  SNOW, 
United  Slates  Neosho  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  E.  Sells,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  103. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  2,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  communication  from  Major  G. 
C.  Snow,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Neosho  agency,  upon  a  tour  of 
discovery  and  observation  through  the  Indian  country,  known  as  the  reser* 
yation  of  lands  for  the  Senecas,  Senccas  and  Shawnees,  and  the  Quapaw 
tribes,  and  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  your  consideration  the  importance 
of  the  recommendation  therein  set  forth.  ]  have  authorized  Major  Snow  ta 
purchase  a  mowing  machine  for  the  use  of  said  Indians,  if  by  so  doing  they 
can  be  induced  to  return  to  their  lands  the  coming  fall  or  autumn.     * 

There  will  be  some  expense  attending  the  removal  of  said  Indians  to  their 
former  homes,  but  it  will  bear  no  comparison  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  government.  If  the  Indians  should  defer 
their  return  to  their  own  lands  until  next  spring,  it  will  bo  too  late  to  secure 
a  crop  for  the  next  season,  and  hence  the  government  will  'be  compelled  to 
feed  them  another  year. 

I  have  urged  upon  the  agents  the  importance  of  impressing  the  Indians 
with  the  idea  that  they  must  provide  for  their  own  subsistence  after  the 
crop  for  the  next  year  is  matured. 

The  suggestion  that  a  company  of  soldiers  ought  to  be  stationed  at  or 
near  Baxter's  Springs  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  as  the  only  reason 
given  by  the  Indians  for  not  returning  to  their  old  homes  is  the  danger  from 
"bushwhackers"  and  thieves;  a  small  garrison  would  give  them  the  desired 
protection,  and  they  would  feel  secure  and  satisfied. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIJAH  SELLS,  SupH  of  Indian  AJairs. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLKY,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nebraska  Falls,  Kansas,  June  14,  1865. 

Sir:  I  made  an  excursion  into  the  Indian  territory  to  .see  the  situation 
of  the  country,  the  extent  of  war  damages,  and  to  decide  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  returning  the  Senecas,  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  and  Quapaw  Indians 
to  their  homes.  Our  party  consisted  of  about  fifty  armed  men,  Indians  and 
soldiers,  from  the  15th  Kansas  volunteer  cavalry.  We  left  the  mission  on 
the  7th  instant;  got  to  the  Tar  Springs,  on  the  Quapaw  reservation,  about 
12  o'clock  the  8th.  On  the  next  morning  I  divided  my  little  company  in  four 
squads  and  sent  them  in  different  directions.  I  went  with  one  squad  to  the 
Neosho  agency.  When  I  got  there,  I  found  that  the  agency  buildings  had 
been  burned  about  three  or  four  weeks  ;  ewything  proved  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  they  had  been  destroyed  on  or  about  the  10th  of  May. 

The  stove  was  burned  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  I  suppose  the  chairs,. 
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desks,  and  other  fixtures  were  all  alsq  destroyed  by  fire.  I  did  not  think  to 
look  for  the  dog-irons.  Everything  looked  to  me  like  they  had  been  burnep 
by  accident,  as  the  officers'  room  and  fence  were  still  standing. 

No  cattle  could  be  found  in  the  country.  A  few  hogs  which  were  wild 
-were  seen.  The  fences  belonging  to  thg  Tndians  were  mostly  destroyed. 
The  Senecas  found  their  mill  and  thirteen  houses  destroyed  by  fire;  the  Sene- 
cas  and  Shawnees  eight;  and  the  Quapaws  five,  all  of  which  had  been  burned 
soDce  time.  The  Senecas  found  women  living  in  two  of  their  houses,  and 
some  horses  tied  in  the  bottom  of  Lost  river,  near  those  houses.  We  saw 
some  fresh  horse  signs.  I  think  there  are  a  few  thieves  living  in  the  brushy 
part  of  their  reservation.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  these  people  from  moving  to  their  homes,  or  near  them.^  this  com- 
ing fall. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  the  department,  through  you,  to  furnish  us  a 
machine  to  cut  hay  for  their  stock,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  to  be  stationed 
at  or  near  Baxter's  Springs.  If  this  is  done  they  can  go  there  in  perfect 
safety.  I  think  if  they  are  moved  home  soon,  they  will  need  much  less  meat 
for  Bubistence,  as  they  can  supply  themselves  in  part  with  hogs  and  wild 
^ame. 

There  will  be  a  considerable  settlement  near  their  reservation  of  whites; 
and  if  they  are  not  there,  their  hogs  and  game  will  be  used  up  by  them. 
Most  respcctfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  SNOW, 
United  'States  ifeosho  Indian  Agent. 

Colonel  E.  Sells, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


No.  104. 


Headquarters  Department  Arkansas, 

LiiUe  Rock,  June  28,  1865. 

A  grand  council  of  Indians  was  held  at  camp  Napoleon,  Chattatomha,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  at  which  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Ohickasaws,  Creeks,  Co- 
manches,  Caddoes,  Cheyennes,  Semiuoles,  Osages,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes,  Lipans, 
Northern  Osages,  and  Anadockees,  are  said  to  have  been  represented.  A 
solemn  league  of  peace  and  friendship  was  entered  into  between  them,  and 
resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of  their  purposes  and  wishes.  They  ap-- 
pointed  commissioners,  not  to  exceed  five  in  number  from  each  nation,  to 
visit  Washington  for  conference  with  heads  of  departments. 

A  delegation  from  this  council  aire  now  at  Fort  Smith,  and  request,  by 
telegraph,  that  I  will  furnish  passports  for  their  commissioners  to  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia.  The  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  visit, 
at  this  time,  is  hereby  submitted  to  you.     Shall  passports  be  given  them  ? 

J.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Mqjor  General 

Hon  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


No.  105. 

Little  Bock,  July  25,  1865. 
.    The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Brigadier  General  Bussy,  at 
Fort  Smith,  this  morning  : 

/ 
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"  Fort  Smith,  July  24, 1865. 
"Major  General  Reynolds  : 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Colbert,  of  the  Chickasaws, 
stating  that,  since  his  letter  asking  for  a  passport  to  Washington,  he  has 
been  advised  that  arrangements  Jiave  been  made,  by  commissioners  sent 
from  General  Herron,  for  a  grand  council  to  meet  at  Armstrong  Academy 
on  the  1st  September,  at  which  commissioners  from  Washington  would  be 
present,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  delegates  would  not 
go  to  Washington;  but  that  if  not  notified  that  commissioners  from  Wash- 
ington would  not  meet  them  in  the  Territory,  the  delegates  would  be  seat. 
I  will  forward  his  letter  and  other  papers  on  the  subject  by  first  mail. 
"  Respectfully, 

"SYRACUSE  BUSSY, 

"  Brigadier  General,  Commanding." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  delegates  from  the  Indian  nation  will 
not  probably  visit  Washington,  as  heretofore  contemplated 
Will  forward  letters  as  soon  as  received. 

J.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Major  General. 
Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  ike  Interior, 


No.  105^. 
Beport  of  D.  N.  Codey,  as  president  of  the  southern  treaty  commission. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  October  30,  1865. 

Sir  :  As  president  of  the  conuuission  designated  by  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate, under  your  instructions,  '*  a  treaty  or  treaties  with  all  or  any  of  the 
nations,  tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians  now  located  in  the  Indian  country  or  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  also  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains  west  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  said  Indian  country,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  commission,  as  designated,  consisted  of  myself;  Elijah  Sells,  superin- 
tendent for  the  southern  Indians;  honorable  Mr.  Kdmunds,  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office;  Thomas  Wistar,  of  Pennsylvania;  Major  General 
W.  S.  Harney,  United  States  army;  Major  General  Herron ;  Colonel  ElyS. 
Parker,  of  Lieutenant  General  Grant's  Sitaff;  associated  in  the  capacity. of 
secretary  and  assistant  secretaries  were  Mr.  Mix,  chief  clerk  of  the  Indian 
bureau,' and  Messrs.  Irwin  and  Cook,  who  were  detailed  as  employes  of  the 
government.  Messrs.  Edmunds  and  Herron  declined  to  accompany  the  com- 
mission for  reasons  which  I  understand  were  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  the 
departnient.  The  residue  of  the  commission,  excepting  General  Harney, 
who  arrived  at  Fort  Smith  by  water  communication  from 'St.  Louis,  left 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  the day  of  August,  en  route  by  land  for  Fort 

Smith,  under  arrangements  made  by  Major  General  Dodge,  commanding  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.     The  party  reached  Fort  Smith  on  the  evening  of  the 

September,  and  every  facility  in  his  power  was  afiforded  it  by  Brigadier 

Creneral  Bussy,  in  command  at  the  post,  and  the  officers  connected  with  him. 

So  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  jcould  be  effected  for  preparing  a 
room  in  one  of  the  buildings  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  commission  as  a  council  chamber,  intelligence  was  imparted  to  the 
different  delegations  who  had  informp.lly  communicated  their  arrival  that 
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the  council  would  open  on  Friday,  the  8th  day  of  September.  The  council 
was  accordingly  convened  on  that  day,  whea  there  appeared  representatives 
from  loyal  members  of  the  following  liamed  tribes,  viz:  Greeks,  Osages, 
QuapawB,  Senecas,  and  Senecas  and  Shawnees  of  the  Neosho  agency,  Cber- 
okees,  Seminoles,  Shawnees,  and  Wyandotts,  from  Kansas,  Chickasaws  and 
Choc  taws. 

The  United  States  agents  present  were:  Major  Snow,  for  Osages,  Quapaws, 
Senecas,  Senecas  and  Shawnees;  George  A.  Reynolds,  Seminoles;  Isaac 
Oolman,  Ghoctaws  and  Ghickasaws;  Justin  Harlan,  Cherokces;  J.  W.  Dunn, 
Oreeks;  Milo  Gookins,  Wichitas  and  other  affiliated  tribes  located  within 
the  country  leased  by  Ghickasaws  and  Ghoctaws;  and  J.  B.  Abbott  for 
Shawnees  in  Kansas. 

(It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  delegation  from  the  disloyal  Indians 
had  n6t  arrived;  and  that  the  Delawares,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  located  in 
Kansas,  who  were  expected,  were  not  present  at  any  of  the  councils.) 

The  council  was  called  to  order  by  me,  as  president  of  the  commission; 
after  which  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit  over  our  deliberations  was  in- 
voked by  Rev.  Lewis  Downing,  acting  chief  of  the  Gherokee  nation.  When 
Mr.  Downing  had  concluded,  I  addressed  the  council  as  follows: 

Brothers:  It  is  proper  that  thanks  should  be  returned  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  creator  of  us  all,  that  our  lives  have  been  preserved  to  meet  upon  this 
occasion.  This,  as  you  saw,  has  been  done  in  our  style  of  addressing  the 
Great  Spirit.  We  have  thanked 'Him  for  His  goodness  in  keeping  us  in 
good  health,  and  for  putting  it  into  your  minds  to  meet  us  at  this  time.  We 
trust  that  His  wisdom  may  guide  us  all  in  the  deliberations  on  every  ques- 
tion that  may  come  before  us. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  so  many  of  our  brothers  in  council,  and  pray  the 
Great  Spirit  to  keep  you  all  in  health,  and  to  preserve  your  wives  and 
children  during  your  absence,  and  return  us  all  safely  to  our  homes  when 
our  council  shall  terminate. 

Brothers:  You  will  listen  further:  your  Great  Father  the  President,  hear- 
ing that  the  Indians  in  the  southwest  desired  to  meet  commissioners  sent 
by  him,  in  council,  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to  set- 
tle difficulties  among  themselves  which  have  ansen  in  consequence  of  a 
portion  of  the  several  tribes  uniting  with  wicked  white  men  who  have  en- 
gaged in  war,  has  sent  the  commissioners  now  before  you  to  hear  and  con- 
sider any  matter  which  you  may  desire  to  lay  before  us,  and  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  all  his  red  children  who  may  desire  his  favor 
and  protection.  * 

Portions  of  several  tribes  and  nations  have  attempted  to  throw  cfif  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  have  made  treaty  stipuli^tions  with  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  and  have  been  in  •open  war  with  those  who  re- 
mained loyal  and  true,  and  at  war  with  the  United  States.  All  such  have 
rightfully  forfeited  all  annuities  and  interests  in  the  lands  in  the  Indian 
territory;  but  with  the  return  of  peace,  after  subduing  and  punishing 
severely  in  battle  those  who  caused  the  rebellion,  the  President  is  willing  to 
hear  his  erring  children  in  extenuation  of  their  great  crime.  He  has  author- 
ized us  to  make  new  treaties  with  such  nations  and  tribes  as  are  willing  to 
be  at  peace  among  themselves  and  with  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  been  deeply  pained  by  the  course  of  those  who  have 
violated  their  plighted  faith  and  treaty  obligations  by  engaging  in  war. with 
those  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

He  directs  us  to  say  to  those  who  remain  true,  and  who  have  aided  him 
in  punishing  the  rebels,  he  is  well  pleased  ytrith  you,  and  your  rights  and 
interests  will  be  protected  by  the  United  States. 
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The  President  directs  us  to  express  to  you  the  hope  that  your  dissensions 
may  soon  all  be  healed,  and  your  people  soon  again  united,  prosperous,  and 
happy. 

We  are  now  ready  to  hear  anything  you  may  wish  to  say  in  reply. 

The  response  and  explanations  of  the  different  nations  and  tribes  will  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  hereto  appended. 

On  the  second  day,  (Saturday,  September  9,)  after  council  met,  I  addressed 
the  Indians,  in  which  I  stated  that  the  commissioners  had  considered  the 
talks  of  the  Indians  on  the  preceding  day,  and  had  authorized  me  to  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  and  propositions,  as  the  basis  on  which  the 
United  States  were  prepared  to  negotiate  with  them  : 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  instructed  by  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or 
.treaties  with  any  or  all  of  the  nations,  tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians  in  the  In- 
dian territory,  Kansas,  or  of  the  plains  west  of  the  Indian  territory  and  Kan- 
sas. 

"The  following  named  nations  and  tribes  have  by  their  own  acts,  by 
making  treaties  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  at  the  dates  here- 
after named,  forfeited  all  right  to  annuities,  lands,  and  protection  by  the 
United  States. 

"  The  different  nations  and  tribes  having  made  treaties  with  the  rebel 
government  are  as  follows,  viz :  The  Creek  nation,  July  10,  1861 ;  Choc- 
taws  and  Chickasaws,  July  12,  1861  ;  S^minoles,  August  1,  1861  ;  Shaw- 
nees,  Dclawares,  Wichitas  and  aflfiliated  tribes  residing  in  leased  territory, 
August  12,  1861  ;  the  Comanches  of  the  Prairie,  August  12, 1861  ;  the  Great 
Osages,  October  21,  1861  ;  the  Senecas,  Senccas  and  Shawnees,  (Neosho 
agency,)  October  4,  1861  ;  the  Quapaws,  October  4,  1861  ;  .the  Cherokees, 
October  7,  1861. 

"  By  these  nations  having  entered  into  treaties  with  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States,  and  the  rebellion  being  now  ended,  they  are  left  without  any 
treaty  whatever  or  treaty  obligations  for  protection  by  the  United  States. 

**  Under  the  terras  of  the  treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  the  law  of 
Congress  of  July  5,  1862,  all  these  nations  and  tribes  forfeited  and  lost  all 
their  rights  to  annuities  and  lands.  The  President,  however,  does  not  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  or  enforce  the  penalties  for  the  unwise  actions  of  these 
nations. 

"  The  President  is  anxious  to  renew  the  relations  which  existed  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 

"  We,  as  representatives  of  the  President,  are  empowered  to  enter  into 
new  treaties  with  the  proper  delegates  of  the  tribes  located  within  the  so- 
called  Indian  territory,  and  others  above  named,  living  west  and  north  of 
the  Indian  territory. 

"Such  treaties  must  contain  substantially  the  following  stipulations  • 

"  1.  Each  tribe  must  enter  into  a  treaty  for  permanent  peace  and  amity 
with  themselves,  each  nation  and  tribe,  and  with  the  United  States. 

"2.  Those  settled  in  the  Indian  territory  must  bind  themselves,  when  called 
upon  by  the  government,  to  aid  in  compelling  the  Indians  of  the  plains  to 
maintain  peaceful  relations  with  each  other,  with  the  Indians  in  the  territory, 
and  with  the  United  States. 

"  3.  The  institution  of  slavery,  which  has  existed  among  several  of  the  tribes, 
must  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  measures  taken  for  the  unconditional  eman- 
cipation of  all  persons  held  in  bondage,  and  for  their  incorporation  into  the 
tribes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  members,  or  suitably  provided 
for. 

"  4.  A  stipulation  in  the  treaties  that  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude, 
shall  never  exist  in  the  tribe  or  nation,  except  in  punishment  of  crime. 
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"  5.  A  portion  of  the  lands  hitherto  owned  and  occupied  by  you  must  be 
set  apart  for  the  friendly  tribes  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  and  approved  by  government,  or  such 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  government 

"6.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  government,  unless  other  arrangement  be  made, 
that  all  the  nations  and  tribes  in  the  Indian  territory  be  formed  into  one 
consolidated  government  after  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  bill  for  organizing  the  Indian  territory. 

"  7.  No  white  person,  except  oflScers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  internal  improvement  authoriied  by  the  government,  will  be 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  territory,  unless  formally  incorporated  with  some 
tribes,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  band. 

"Brothers:  You  have  now  heard  and  understand  what  are  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  President ;  and  the  commissioners,  as  they  told  you  yesterday, 
will  expect  definite  answers  from  each  of  you  upon  the  questions  submitted. 

''As  we  said  yesterday,  we  say  again,  that,  in  any  event,  those  who  have 
always  been  loyal,  although  their  nation  may  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
will  be  liberally  provided  for  and  dealt  with." 

I  then  caused  copies  of  the  statement  and  propositions  to  be  prepared  and 
furnished  to  each  agent,  with  instructions  that  they  be  fully  interpreted 
and  explained  lo  them. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  council  on  the  third  da5%(  Monday,  1 1th  Septem- 
ber,) Commissioner  Parker  notified  the  delegations  present  that  intelligence 
had  been  received  from  Governor  Pitchlynn,  of  the  Choctaws,  and  Governor 
Colbert,  of  the  Chickasaws,  that  the  commissioners  from  those  nations  would 
reach  Fort  Smith  on  or  before  the  15th  of  that  month,  and  that  pending  their 
arrival  the  commissioners  representing  the  United  States  were  prepared  to 
hear  anything  the  assembled  delegations  had  to  say ;  whereupon  members 
of  the  respective  tribes  present  consumed' the  day  in  stating  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  they  have  power  to  treat  with  the  United  States  upon  the  basis  of 
the  propositions  submitted  by  the  commissioners,  and  also  in  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  induced  to  sign  treaties  with  the  rebel  govern- 
ment. 

The  proceedings  of  that  day  are  very  interesting,  particularly  the  paper 
from  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  which  they  plead  "not  guilty"  to  the  charge  of 
being  rebels  in  consequence  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Confederate 
States. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  council  onT  the  fourth  day,  (September  12, 
Tuesday,)  and  after  receiving  a  communication  from  the  Seminole  delega- 
tion, the  commissioners,  through  me,  replied  to  the  reasons  which  were  given 
by  the  delegations  yesterday  as  the  cause  of  their  alliance  with  the 
confederates. 

Most  prominent  of  the  replies  is  the  answer  to  allegations  of  the  Chero- 
kees  ;  and  as  it  refers  to  measures  which  resulted  in  refusing  to  recognize 
John  Boss  as  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  it  is  inserted  here. 

"  President  :  The  commissioners  ivill  now  answer  the  replies  made  to  them 
by  the  several  delegations  yesterday." 

In  answer  to  the  Cherokee  delegation,  the  president  read  the  following; 

"  The  commissioners,  in  response  to  the  statement  made  yesterday  in  be- 
half of  the  Cherokees,  say  : 

"  The  Cherokee  nation  are  at  fault  in  interpreting  what  was  said  by  us 
on  Saturday,  as  to  forfeiture  of  land,  &c.,  as  a  fact  accomplished;  but  the 
commissioners  said  :  ^all  such  as  have  made  treaties,'  &c.,  have  ^righlfvUy 
forfeUedj^  &c.,  *  uqder  the  law  of  Congress,  July  5,  1862,  which  authorized 
the  complete  forfeiture ;  but  .the  President  does  not  desire  to  enforce  the 
penalties  for  the  untmse  action  of  these  nations.' 
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'*  The  commissioners  only  stated  what  was  the  legitimate  legal  consequence 
of  the  great  crime  of  treason  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  so  solemnly  ab- 
jured their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  we  expressed  the  hope,  as 
coming  from  the  President,  that  each  nation  would  place  itself  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  to  enable  the  President  to  waive  the  forfeiture  and  reinstate  the 
nation. 

"  We  find  that  the  Cherokee  nation,  by  both  of  its  chiefs,  its  executive  coun- 
cil, and  three  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  'authorized  by 
a  general  convention  of  all  the  Cherokees  proper,'  (held  at  the  capital,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1861,)  made  a  solemn  covenant  and  treaty  with  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  acknowledged  and  declared  that  said  nation  was 
thereafter  the  friend  of  the  so-called  confederate  government,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States. 

''The  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  then  and  note  John  Ross,  wrote, 
published,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  this  wicked  allianoo  for  many  months  be- 
fore this  treaty  was  made;  he  was  zealous  in  his  endeavors  to  induce  other 
nations  to  join  the  Cherokees  in  their  scheme  of  joining  the  confederacy. 

"  September  19,  1861,  he  said:  *  The  Great  Being,  who  overrules  all  things,' 
&c.,  '  has  sustained  me  in  my  efforts  to  unite  the  heart  and  sentiment  of  the 
Cherokee  people  as  one  man.'  And  at  a  mass  meeting  of  over  4,000  Chero- 
kees, at  Tahlequah,  *  with  one  voice  we  have  proclaimed  in  favor  of  forming 
an  alliance  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  thereby  forever  to  maintain  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Indian  nation  in  a  common  destiny.' 

*'  He  further  said  in  a  letter  to  that  pure  patriot,  O-poth-le-yo-ho-la,  to  induce 
him  to  unite  the  Creek  nation  with  the  allies  of  the  confederates  : 

** '  My  advice  and  desire  is  for  all  the  red  brethren  to  be  united  among 
themselves  in  support  of  our  common  rights  and  interests  by  forming  an  al- 
liance of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Confederate  States.' 

"Your  chief  said  to  a  regiment  which  your  nation  raised  to  fight  against  the 
United  States:  'The  convention  which  made  the  treaty  was  so  unanimously 
attended  that  iU  acts  were  the  acts  of  the  whole  peopled  '  This,'  he  says, 
*  was  voted  by  our  people,  and  I  sent  a  messenger  to  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Pike,  and  informed  him  of  our  readiness  to  enter  into  a  treaty.'      • 

"  Your  nation  raised  a  regiment  long  before  any  treaty  was  made  with  the 
States  in  rebellion,  but  your  chief,  John  Ross,  said  to  that  regiment,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1862,  that  he  raised  the  regiment  'to  act  in  concert  with  the  troops 
in  the  southern  confederacy.' 

"Your  chief  said,, in  December,  1862,  in  an  address  to  his  people  and  sol- 
diers, *  The  treaty  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  in  it,'  and  on  the 
very  day  it  was  signed  it  was  submitted  to  the  national  council  then  in  ses- 
sion, and  was  then  read  and  deliberated  article  by  article,  and  unanimously 
adopted  and  confirmed  by  both  houses,  and  became  a  law;  and  he  said,  *  the 
4,000  people  assembled  at  the  capital,  with  one  voice,  adopted  and  approved 
the  treaty.' 

"  This  same  chief,  speaking  for  the  nation,  declared  in  1862,  *  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  confederacy  are  our  enemies,*  The  Cherokees  have,  by  their 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers,  had  a  very  great  influence  in  the  whole 
Indian  country. 

"  Your  chief  says  :  *  I  sent  messages  to  the  Osages  and  Senecas,  requesting 
them  to  meet  the  commissioner,  (Albert  Pike,)  and  they  forthwith  responded. 
I  also  sent  to  0-poth-le-yo-ho-lo,  and  advised  him  to  submit,'  &c. 

"As  late  as  1862-63  your  chief  said  to  your  people,  *  Our  treaty  is  a  good 
one;  the  very  best  we  have  ever  made;  it  is  therefore  our  duty  and  wish  to 
respect  it,  and  we  must  do  it.'  This  same  John  Ross  is  now  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokees. 

"The  plea  *  not  guilty,'  which  you  put  in  in  the  face  of  these  facta,  will  not 
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lie.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  you,  in  support  of  your  plea  '  not  guilty,'  only 
go  in  mitigation. 

"  Your  nation,  if  your  chief  can  be  bjelieved,  voluntarily  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

"That  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  your  brave  young  men,  who  have 
since  nobly  fought  for  the  United  States,  never  assented  in  their  hearts  to 
the  treaty  with  the  enemies  of  our  country,  we  believe;  and  their  deeds  of 
valor  in  defTence  of  the  old  flag,  since  they  escaped  from  the  rebel  camp,  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  The  President  has  been  advised  of  their  chivalric 
valor,  and  they  shall  be  honored,  respected,  and  protected  in  every  right 
and  interest  indiviidually. 

"  But  while  John  Ross  is  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  the 
treaty  made  by  him  and  the  nation  with  those  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  is  not  repudiated,  and  a  new  treaty  made  with  the  United  States, 
whereby  the  United  States  assure  to  the  Cberokees  a  title  to  the  lands,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  you,  as  a  nation,  are  legally,  morally,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  as  you  are,  subject  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  touching  your  interests  under  any  former  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  affecting  annuities  or  titles  to  the  land  in  the  Indian  territory. 

"That  a  majority  of  your  nation  has  been  and  is  now  loyal,  we  are  happy 
to  believe.  And  we  assure  you,  in  behalf  of  the  President,  that  if  you  desire 
to  treat  with  the  United  States,  and  wipe  out  the  stigma  and  disability 
which  bad  men  have  fastened  upon  y(tu,  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  pro- 
vided  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July,  1862,  will  not  be  applied  to  or  made  oper- 
ative against  those  who  have  not  voluntarily  aided  the  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, even  if  found  necessary  in  other  cases. 

"The  commissioners  are  happy  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  President 
that  the  delegates  here  from  the  Cherokee  nation  assure  us  of  their  desire  to 
treat  with  the  United  States,  and  that  you  will  lay  the  matter  before  your 
council  in  October  next,  recommending  such  action  as  will  renew  the  friendly 
relations  heretofore  sustained  by  you  toward  the  United  States." 

The  fifth  day,  Wednesday,  13th  September,  was  occupied  in  reading  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  commission  for 
the  signatures  of  such  of  the  delegations  present  as  were  desirous  to  attach 
their  names  thereto.     The  document  follows,  thus  : 

Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  tenth  day  of  September,  1865,  be- 
tween the  commissioners  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  persons  here  present,  representing  or  connected  with  the  following 
named  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  located  within  the  Indian  country,  viz: 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Osages,  Seminolcs,  Senecas, 
Senecas  and  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws. 

Whereas  the  afofesaid  nations  and  tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians,  or  portions 
thereof,  were  induced  by  the  machinations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with  said  so-called  Con- 
federate States,  whereby  they  have  made  themselves  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of 
all  rights  of  every  kind,  character,  and  description  which  had  been  promised 
and  guarantied  to  them  by  the  United  States  ;  and  whereas  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  maintained  its  supremacy  and  authority  within  its 
limits  ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  desir^"  of  the  government  to  act  with  magna- 
nimity with  all  parties  deserving  its  clemency,  and  to  re-establish  order  and 
legitimate  authority  among  the  Indian  t.'bes  ;  and  whereas  the  undersigned, 
representatives  or  parties  connected  with  said  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians, 
have  become  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  general  good  of  the  people  to  reunite 
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with,  and  be  restored  to,  the  relations  which  formerly  existed  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  and  as  indicative  of  our  personal  feelings  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  of  our  several  nations  and  tribes,  so  far  as  we  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  speak  for  them ;  and  whereas  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  status 
of  the  nations,  tribes,  and  bands  that  have  made  treaties  with  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  now  being  discussed,  and  our  relations  settled  by 
treaty  with  the  United  States  commissioners  now  at  Fort  Smith  for  that 
purpose:  ^ 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  covenant  and  agree  that  here- 
after they  will  in  all  things  recognize  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  will  not  enter  into  any 
allegiance  or  conventional  arrangement  with  any  State,  nation,  power,  or 
sovereign  whatsoever  ;  that  any  treaty  of  alliance  for  cession  of  land,  or 
any  act  heretofore  done  by  them  or  any  of  their  people,  by  which  they  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  is  hereby  revoked,  cancelled, 
and  repudiated. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  stipulations  made  by  the  members  of  the 
respective  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  present,  the  United  States,  through 
its  commissioners,  promises  that  it  will  re-establish  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  so-called  Indian 
country  ;  that  it  will  afford  ample  protection  for  the  security  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  respective  nations  or  tribes,  and  declares  its  willingness 
to  enter  into  treaties  to  arrange  and  settle  all  questions  relating  to  and  grow- 
ing out  of  former  treaties  with  said  nations  with  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  at  this  council  now  convened  for  that  purpose,  or  at  such  time  in  the 
future  as  may  be  appointed. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  said  Indians  of  the  several  nations  and  tribes,  as  respect- 
ively hereafter  enumerated,  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and 
affixed  their  seals  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

After  consultation  by  agents  with  their  respective  people,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  copies  be  prepared  for  the  different  delegates  to  deliberate  upon. 

At  this  meeting  the  representation  from  the  loyal  Seminoles  submitted- a 
paper  containing  a  history  of  the  connexion  of  their  tribe  with  the  treaty 
with  the  confederates,  and  the  part  the  loyal  portion  of  the  tribe  took  in  fight- 
ing for  their  Great  Father  at  Washington.  The  proceedings  of  that  day  are 
also  hereto  appended. 

Sixth  day. — Thursday,  Spptemher  14. 

The  council  met,  when  I  informed  the  delegates  present  that  the  business 
before  it  was  the  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity.  Thereupon  the 
commissioners  signed  it  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  after  which  I  re- 
marked that  it  was  ready  for  the  signatures  of  each  delegation  that  desired 
to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Harlan,  agent  for  Cherokees,  stated  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  some 
of  the  delegates,  they  were  unable  to  consult  fiilly  about  the  treaty,  and 
hence  the  members  present  were  unwilling  to  sign  until  all  were  present  and 
willing  to  affix  their  namcq,  $ 

Agent  Dunn,  agent  for  the  Creeks,  sAid  the  delegates  were  willing  to  sign 
under  the  protest  as  written  ;  that  he  bad  suggested  the  changing  of  a  word, 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  make  -it  without  consultation,  and  desired  per- 
mission to  retire  from  the  council  for  that  object,  which  was  granted.  I  then 
stated  that  the  treaty  of  peace  'md  amity  had  been  prepared  in  conformity 
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with  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States;  that  it  had  been 
signed  on  the  part  of  the  government;  that  the  business  of  the  council  that 
DQorning  was  for  the  different  delegatipns  to  do  so;  and  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings Could  be  had  settling  matters  growing  out  of  the  relations  with 
those  tribes  who  had  made  treaties  with  the  so-balled  Confederate  States; 
and  further,  *'  if  there  is  any  tribe  or  delegation  that  does  not  wish  to  sign 
it,  we  wish  to  know  it.  We  do  not  desire  any  tribe  to  sign  it  otherwise  than 
willingly  and  cheerfully." 

Agent  Dunn,  for  the  loyal  Greek  delegation,  here  entered  the  council-room, 
and  said  that  they  came  in  prepared  to  sign  under'  the  protest  handed  in; 
but  objection  having  been  made  to  it,  they  were  unprepared  to  take  action 
in  the  matter  at  present.  I  remarked,  **  We  aro  6urprised  to  know  that  any 
nation  or  tribe  which  assumes  to  be  loyal  should  object  to  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  which  any  truly  loyal  person 
may  take  exception.''  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  commissioners 
were  informed  by  Agent  Gookins  that  a  delegation  of  his  Indians,  the  Wichi- 
tas,  and  other  affiliated  tribes,  had  arrived;  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
had  been  explained  to  them,  and  that  after  a  little  rest  they  would  meet  the 
commissioners  and  sign  the  treaty. 

Isaac  Warrior,  in  behalf  of  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees  and  Quapaws,  lo- 
cated within  what  is  termed  the  Neosho  agency,  came  forward  and  indicated 
the  willingness  of  those  Indians  to  sign  the  treaty,  remarking  substantially 
thus:  "  My  brothers,  we  are  all  sent  here  for  the  common  good.  This  day  is 
bright  and  clear,  and  this  whole  nation  is  thankful  to-day.  We  feel  happy 
to-day  because  we  have  made  this  treaty,  and  shaken  hands  anew  with  you, 
and  feel  satisfied  that  our  Great  Father  intends  to  protect  us  from  this  on." 
The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  delegates  from  those  bands. 

The  delegates  from  the  loyal  Semiuoles  then,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
treaty. 

Lewis  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Chickasaws,  said,  in  substance,  that 
he  had  always  been  loyal  to  his  Great  Father;  that  he  always  cleaved  unto 
him;  that  when  he  found  that  the  old  chiefs  and  old  folks  had  broken  the 
treaty,  (meaning  the  abrogation  of  existing  treaties  with  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  so-called  Confederate  States,)  he  turned  his 
back  upon  them  and  went  north.  Then  there  was  great  trouble — firing  of 
gups,  &c. — but  they  did  not  kill  him.'  He  went  under  the  protection  of  his 
Great  Father,  and  knew  he  was  safe.  He  came  here  to  settle  business  be- 
fore he  returned  to  his  home,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  since  he  had  stood 
here  before  his  white  brothers  a  great  weight  was  falling  from  his 
shoulders,  and  that  he  was  coming  into  light;  that  he  had  heard  much  said 
about  tbe  black  folks;  they  suffered  as  much  as  his  people.  He  has  under- 
stood that  the  President  esteemed  the  colored  people,  and  we  Chickasaws 
are  willing  to  do  just  as  our  Great  Father  may  wish — take  them  in,  assist 
thern^  and  let  them  help  us.  So  he  thought  and  felt  towards  them.  He  re- 
marked that  what  he  said  came  from  the  centre  of  his  heart.  Tljre  delega- 
tion then  signed  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  loyal  Creek  delegation . 

The  delegation  from  the  Shawnees  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  although  their 
tribe  was  not  a  party  to  any  treaty  with  the  •nemies  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  expressed  a  desire  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  granted. 
The  delegation  from  the  Osages  signed  the  treaty,  after  a  few  pertinent  re- 
marks from  two  of  them. 

On  the  morning  of  liith  September,  Friday,  (seventh  day,)  the  council 
was  called  to  order  by  Commissioner  Sells.  After  a  short  time  had  elapsed,, 
he  stated  that  the  commissioners  had  expected  that  the  Cherokee  and  Wich- 
ita delegations  'would  have  been  present  to  sign  the  treaty,  but,  as  he  was 
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informed,  their  absence  was  but  temporary.  The  commissioners  would  listen 
to  any  remarks  that  members  of  other  delegations  desired  to  make.  After 
a  brief  interval  the  delegations  of  Gherokees  and  Wicbitas  entered  the 
council- room,  and  Commissioner  Sells  said  to  the  interpreter  for  the  Wichitas 
that  he  had  a  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States,  made  August  12,  1861,  to 
which  are  signed  the  names  of  three  of  the  Wichitus.  Prom  the  answer 
it  appeared  that  the  Indians  who  signed  were  in  duress  at  the  time,  being 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  The  delegation 
through  their  agent  then  expressed  their  readiness  to  sign  the  treaty,  and 
before  affixing  their  marks  to  their  names,  submitted  a  paper  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  statement  signed  by  the  Wichita 
delegation: 

"  The  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Wichita  agency 
are  glad  to  meet  the  commissioners  of  their  Great  Father,  the  President,  and 
renew  their  pledges  of  fidelity  and  friendship  to  him  and  to  all  their  red 
brothers  by  signing  this  treaty,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  neither  they 
nor  any  of  their  respective  tribes  have  been  otherwise  than  strictly  true  and 
loyal  during  the  late  war.  The  pretended  treaty  with  the  so-called  confed- 
eracy, as  reported  by  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  is  also  a  pure  forgery.  The  three 
men  whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  treaty  with  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  were  at  the  time  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  rebels.'' 

Agent  Harlan  stated  that  the  Cherokee  delegation  were  ready' to  sign  the 
treaty,  but  before  doing  so  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Colonel  Reese,  of  that  delegation,  then  said:  "The  Cherokee  delegation 
are  willing  to  sign  that  treaty,  but  in  sodoingdo  not  acknowledge  that  they 
have  forfeited  their  rights  and  privileges  to  annuities  and  lands,  for  the  loyal 
Cherokecs  are  not  guilty.  Therefore  we  wish  to  sign  that  treaty  under  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "We,  the  loyal  Cherokee  delegation,  acknowledge  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  October  7, 1861,  but  we  solemnly  declare  that  the 
execution  was  procured  by  the  coercion  of  the  rebel  army." 

The  council  then  adjourned  for  an  afternoon  session,  and  upon  reassem- 
bling I  read  for  the  information  of  the  various  delegations  in  atteodance  a 
paper  signed  by  the  members  of  the  commission  declining  to  recognize  John 
Ross  as  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees.     It  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  John  Ross,  an  educated  Cherokee,  formerly  chief  of  the  nation^ 
became  the  emissary  of  the  States  in  rebellion,  and,  by  means  of  his  supe- 
rior education  and  ability  as  such  emissary,  induced  many  of  his  people  to 
abjure  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  to  join  the  States  in  rebel- 
lion, inducing  those  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  government  to  aid  the 
enetnics  thereof;  and  whereas  he  now  sets  up  claim  to  the  office  of  princi- 
pal chief,  and  by  his  subtle  influence  is  at  work  poisoning  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  truly  loyal;  and  whereas  he  if) endeavoring  by  his  influence  as  pre- 
tended first  chief  to  dissuade  the  loyal  delegation  of  Cherokees,  now  at  this 
council,  from  a  free  and  open  expression  of  their  sentiments  of  loyalty  to 
the  United  States;  and  whereas  he  has  been  for  two  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  council-room  (without  coming  into  the  same)  at  this  place,  disaffecting 
the  Cherokees  and  persuading  the  Creeks  not  to  enter  into  treaty  stipula- 
tions which  were  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  loyal  Creeks  and  of  the 
United  States;  and  whereas  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  pretended  first 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  exercising  an  influence  in  his  nation,  and  at  this  coun- 
cil, adverse  to  the  wishes  and  interest  of  all  loyal  and  true  Indians  and  of 
the  United. States;  and  whereas  we  believe  him  still  at  heart  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States,  and  disposed  to  breed  discord  among  his  people,  and  that 
he  does  not  represent  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  loyal  Cherokees,  and  is  not 
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the  choice  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation  for  the  office 
which  he  claims,  but  which  by  their  law  we  believe  he  does  not  in  fact  hold: 
Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  commissioners,  sent  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  the  Indian 
territory  and  southwest,  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  above  recited,  re- 
fuse as  commissioners  in  any  wa}*  or  manner  to  rQ,cognize  said  Ross  as  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

Witness  our  hands,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  this  15th  day  of  September, 
1865. 

D.  N.  COOLEY,  PremlenL 

WM.  S.  HARNEY, 
Brigadier  General  O.  S,  Army,  Commissioner. 

ELIJAH  SELLS,  Commissioner. 

ELY  S.  PARKER,  Commissioner. 

THOMAS  WISTAR. 

I  then  announced  that  the  commissioners  were  ready  to  bear  any  remarks 
the  members  of  the  delegations  might  wish  to  offer.  After  a  brief  colloquy 
between  myself,  John  Ross,  and  E.  C.  Boudinot,  of  the  iCherokeo  nation,  the 
council  adjourned. 

The  council  (eighth  day,  Saturday,  September  16)  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. The  delegations  that  had  recently  arrived  from  the  south  at- 
tempted to  obtain  entrance  to  the  council  room,  but  it  was  so  densely  crowded 
by  delegates  who  had  previously  been  present,  ladies,  citizens,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  order  that  the  room  bo  cleared 
of  all  persons  not  directly  connected  with  the  business  of  the  commission,  to 
afford  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  delegations.  Order  be- 
ing restored,  the  ¥arious  delegations  were  seated.  I  caused  the  proposed 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  to  be  interpreted  to  the  respective  delegations 
from  Armstrong  Academy,  otherwise  designated  as  disloyal  Indians,  and  at 
their  urgent  solicitation  granted  them  time  to  consult  upon  its  stipulations 
and  promises.  Pending  further  action  by  the  council.  Commissioner  Wistar 
addressed  the  delegations  from  the  south  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  met  this  morning  for  the  great  and  good  purpose  of  restoring 
and  perpetuating  peace.  We  invoke  the  Great  Spirit  and  compassionate 
Father  of  us  all  to  spread  the  curtain  of  his  love  over  us,  to  soften  our  hearts 
and  unite  them  as  the  heart  of  one  man  in  our  labor  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object. 

"  You  have  often  met  in  councils  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  have  endured  extreme  suffering  in  such  cause. 
We  have  now  met  in  a  council  of  peace,  and  before  considering  any  other 
question,  we  ask  our  brothers  who  have  been  allied  with  the  south  to  join  in 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  an^  friendship  with  your  Great  Father  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  your  red  brethren  everywhere.  Such. a  treaty  has  already 
been  signed  by  every  delegation  present  before  youK  arrival  yesterday,  and 
we  believe  with  unanimity  and  cheerfulness. 

"  You  profess  a  desire  for  reconciliation  and  peace..  Let  your  hands  now 
show  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  that  you  are  sincere  in  that  de- 
sire. But  this  act  will  avail  little  unless  your  hearts  go  with  it.  In  days 
to  come,  when  you  may  be  called  together  and  the  hand  of  greeting  is  held 
out,  let  your  hearts  join  with  your  hands,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  be  pre- 
served from  reviving  former  animosities.  Tho  old  sore  is  still  tender.  We 
therefore  urgently  entreat  you  not  to  touch  it,  lest  you  cause  it  to  bleed 
again,  and  thus  prevent  its  healing. 

"  We  presume  that  every  delegation  present  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  and  reflect  upon  the  treaty  of  peace;  but  that  all  may  surely  under- 
stand its  provisions,  it  will  now  be  read  again,  and  will  then  be  open  for  the 
32  I 
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signatures  of  every  delegation  which  has  entered  the  council  since  the  mom- 
ing  session  of  yesterday." 

Soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  address  by  Commissioner  Wistar,  the  commis- 
sioners received  a  communication  from  R.  M.Jones,  president  of  the  southern 
Choctaw  delegation,  and  Colbert  Carter,  president  of  the  southern  Chicka- 
saw delegation,  concurred  in  by  the  loyal  Chickasaw  delegation,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  have  been  informed  that  Colonel  Parker,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, was  about  to  leave  to  visit  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  requesting 
that  his  departure  might  be  delayed  until  the  completion  of  their  business, 
stating  as  a  reason  that  the  fact  of  including  him,  a  member  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
'  United  States,  had  inspired  them  with  confidence  as  to  its  desires  and  de- 
signs with  reference  to  the  Indian  nations,  and  that  the}'  were  anxious  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  presence  and  counsel  in  any  deliberations  or  inter- 
views with  the  commission.  The  commissioners  deliberated  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  authorized  me'  to  inform  the  parties  to  the  communication  that 
Colonel  Parker  fiad  been  selected  -by  the  commission  to  execute  an  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  detail  one  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mission to  meet  other  commissioners  in  early  October  to  negotiate  with  In- 
dians near  to  or  within  the  limits  of  Colorado  Territory;  that  the  commission 
was  gratified  that  they  had  requested  the  retention  of  Colonel  Parker,  and 
that  General  Harney,  appreciating  the  sincerity  of  their  reasons,  and  acqui- 
escing in  their  propriety,  had  volunteered  to  relieve  Colonel  Parker  and  go 
in  his  stead,  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  that  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  Indian  brethren.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Greeks,  loyal 
Choctaws,  and  southern  Cherokees  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  request 
for  the  detention  of  Colonel  Parker,  and  wished  to  be  considered  as  parties  to  it 

E.  C.  Boudinot  then  presented  the  credentials  of  the  southern  Cherokee 
delegation,  accompanied  by  a  statement  which  the  delegates  desired  to  be 
read  and  recorded.     It  was  accordingly  read  as  follows:  * 

*'  The  southern  Cherokees  cheerfully  accede  to  the  following  of  the  stipu- 
lations insisted  upon  by  the  honorable  commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
viz:  To  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  5tb,  and  tth,  without  qualification.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  fact  accomplished,  and  are  willing  to  give 
such  fact  legal  significance  by  appropriate  acts  of  council.  But  we  respect- 
fully submit  that  it  would  neither  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  emancipated  negro 
nor  for  the  Indian  to  '  incorporate'  the  former  into  the  several  tribes  '  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  members.'  That  the  emancipatednegro  must 
be  '  suitably  provided  foi*'  is  a  natural  sequence  of  his  emancipation,  but  so 
serious  and  delicate  a  question  should  not  be  so  hastily  considered  and  acted 
upon,  and  we  therefore  ask  further  time  before  deciding  upon  it,  pledging 
ourselves  to  acquiesce  in  good  faith  in  any  plan  which  may  be  considered 
reasonable  and  just. 

"Ttie  consolidation  ot  all  the  nations  and  tribes  in  the  Indian  territory  into 
one  government  is  open  to  serious  objection.  There  are  so  many,  and  in 
some  instances  antagonistic,  grades  of  tastes,  customs,  and  enlightenment, 
that  to  throw  the  whole  into  one  heterogeneous  government  would  be  pix>- 
ductive  of  inextricable  confusion.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  may  obviate^the  difficulties  which  now  appear  so  patent  to  us.  We 
would  like  to  see  such  plan  and  carefully  weigh  it. 

"We  beg  to  assure  the  government  that  our  objections  to  the  3d  and 
6th  propositions  are  made  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  with  a  view  solely  to  the 
good  of  our  common  people,  and  we  announce  ourselves  willing  to  yield 
such  objections,  if  after  mature  deliberations,  no  better  plan  can  be  suggested 
by  us  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  government. 

"  We  have  already  expressed  our  readiness  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
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and  amity  with  our  people  and  with  the  United  States,  as  is  now  required 
by  the  Ist  proposition;  we  have  shown  our  desire  to  settle  our  domestic  dif- 
ficulties by  sending  a  special  delegation  to  Fort  Gibson  in  July  last,  but 
our  efforts  to  that  end  met  with  no  favor  from  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  who  first  extinguished  by  hostile  aots  the  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  and  who  now  affect.to  have  been  loyal  from  the  beginning.  Our  en- 
deavor, thus  anticipating  the  requirement  of  the  United  States,  was  spurned 
by  our  brethren. 

**  We  are  willing  and  ready  again  to  proffer  the  olive  branch;  but  we  re- 
spectfully represent  that  after  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  the  in- 
tense bitterness  that  seems  to  fill  the  bosoms  of  our  brethren,  we  should  no* 
be  expected  to  live  in  an  undivided  country.  The  Cherokee  nation  is  large 
enough  for  all  people,  with  much  to  spare,  in  common  with  other  tribes  of 
the  Indian  territory,  to  the  Indians  from  Kansas,  for  whom  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  government  to  provide.  The  bitter  feuds  now  distracting  the  Cherokees 
are  of  no  recent  date;  they  are  as  old  as  the  treaty  of  1835.  Years  before  the 
war  one  portion  of  the  Cherokees  was  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  against  the 
other;  a  secret  society  called  the  *  Pins,'  led  by  John  Ross  and  Rev.  Jones,  had 
swum  destruction  to  the  half-bloods  and  white  men  of  the  nation  outside  their 
organization;  and  the  murders  and  assassinations  which  covered  our  land 
with  gloom  and  dread  before  the  war  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
peace  and  harmony  never  could  bp  sedtired  among  us  without  a  division  of 
the  territory  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  threat  of  destruction  was  no  light 
jest.  In  184S  President  Polk  addressed  a  special  message  to  Congress  in 
which  he  recommended  a  division  of  territory  between  the  Cherokees,  hostile 
as  they  then  were  one  party  to  the  other,  as  the  only  course  which  could  in- 
sure peace  among  them.  Much  of  the  bloodshed  and  many  of  the  unpun- 
ished murders  would  4iave  been  avoided  if  the  wise  counsel  of  the  President 
had  been  followed.  We  ask  the  attention  of  the  honorable  commissioners  to 
this  message,  assuring  them  that  much  stronger  reasons  exist  now  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  country  than  did  in  1846.  We  wish  peace  for  ourselves  and 
children,  and  we  believe,  before  God,  we  can  have  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  an  equitable  division  of  our  country  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  fair 
and  just  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"In  conclusion,  we  assure  the  United  States  government  that  we  will  mani- 
fest no  factious  disposition  in  the  negotiations  in  which  we  may  be  expected 
to  take  part. 

"The  great  and  powerful  government  you  represent  will  not  be  offended 
when  we  say,  that  though  we  may  have  lost  our  rights  by  the  course  we 
adopted  in  all  honor  and  sincerity  in  the  late  war,  we  have  not  lost  our 
manhood." 

After  the  document  had  been  read,  Mr.  Boudinot  proceeded  to  make  some 
remarks  in  explanation  of  the  statement,  and  was  commenting  severely  upon 
the  course  of  prominent  Cherokees,  when  I  took  occasion  to  say  to  him  that 
'Mt  must  be  understood,  now  and  here,  that  we  desire  only  such  matters  to 
come  before  the  council  as  bear  upon  the  relations  of  your  nations  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  If  you  cannot  settle  your  diflBculties 
yourselves,  then  the  government  proposes  to  settle  them  for  you.  Still,  we 
hope  you  will  shake  the  friendly  hand  and  arrange  allyo^ir  difficulties  among 
yourselves.  If  yoji  cannot  do  this,  then  we  will  have  to  do  it  for  you.  The 
government  of  the  ZJniJted  States  purposes  to  establish  peace  within  her  borders" 

A'short  controversy  then  took  place  betv/een  E.  C.  Boudinot,  John  Ross, 
and  Wm.  P.  Ross,  which  was  ended  by  the  president,  who  stated  that  the 
council  would  listen  to  one  speech  or  statement  on  Monday  morning  from 
any  one  of  the  other  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  order  that  the  com- 
missioners might  ascertain  the  facts  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy  in 
the  Cherbkee  nation. 
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Ninth  day. — Monday,  September  18,  1865. 

This  day  »was  occupied  with  business  of  such  a  inultifarious  character 
that  it  is  diflScult  to  give  a  proper  outline  of  it,  and  do  justice  to  all  the  par- 
ties and  interests  affected  by  it;  but  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  action  of  the 
commission  was  declining  to  recognize  John  Ross  as  principal  chief  of  ihe 
Cherokees,  I  here  insert  the  statement  of  the  loyal  Cherokee  delegation,  as 
a  reply  to  the  procedure  of  the  commissioners  in  that  regard. 

Wm.  p.  Ross.  The  loyal  Cherokee  delegation  have  requested  me  to  pre- 
sent the  following  statement,  in  reply  to  the  action  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  case  of  John  Ross,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read: 

The  delegation  of  the  Cherokee  nation  beg  leave  to  file  their  respectfu/ 
but  solemn  protest  against  the  action  of  the  honorable  United  States  com 
missioners  on  the  15th  instant  in  regard  to  John  Ross,  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  nation;  that  it  was  based  upon  erroneous  information;  and  bccaasc 
it  destroys  at  once  the  right  of  th<^  people  of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  choose 
their  own  rulers— a  right  which  has  never  been  withheld  from  them  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  government.  John  Ross  has  never,  as  far  as  onr  knowl- 
edge extends,  been  an  emissary  of  the  States  in  rebellion,  nor  used  his  in- 
fluence to  seduce  our  allegiance  to  the  Uijited  States.  On  the  contrary-, 
long  after  all  the  tribes  and  States  in  our  immediate  vicinity  had  abjured 
their  allegiance,  when  there  was  not  one  faithful  left  among  the  Indians,  and 
all  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  had  been  driven  off  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  and  all  protection  was  withdrawn,  he  adhered 
to  his  allegiance,  and  only  yielded  when  further  resistance  promised  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  his  people.  For  three  years  past  he  has  been  our  author- 
ized delegate  at  Washington  city,  and  the  recognized  head  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  we  are  advised  of  no  action  on  his  part,  dtiring  this  time,  that  in 
any  way  impugns  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  Chero- 
kee nation.  He  only  arrived  at  our  place  of  stopping  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  river  on  the  14th,  after  we  had  left  to  attend  the  council.  The  day  after, 
be  crossed  the  river,  and  attended  the  council-room  in  the  afternoon. 

We  affirm  that  he  used  no  influence  to  dissuade  us  from  the  free  expres- 
sion of  our  views,  or  the  exercise  of  our  own  actions. 

We  are  authorized  also  to  state  that  he  had  no  conference  or  communication 
directly  or  indirectly  with  any  Creek  Indians,  either  at  this  place  or  since 
his  return  to  the  Cherokee  nation.  We  also  beg  leave  to  assure  the  honora- 
ble commission  that  Mr.  John  Ross  is  not  the  pretended  chief  of  the  Cher- 
okee nation,  but  that  he  is  principal  chief  in  law  and  fact,  having  been 
elected  to  that  position  without  opposition,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  by  the  qualified  voters,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  We  further  request  that  the  honorable 
commissioners  rescind  their  action  in  the  premises. 

LEWIS  DOWNING, 

Assistant  Principal  Chief. 
SMITH  CHRISTIE, 
THOMAS  PEGG, 
NATHANIEL  FISH, 
H.  B.  DOWNING. 
WHITECATCHER, 
MINK  DOWNING, 
JESSIE  BALDRIDGE,      * 
CHEE  CHEE, 
SAMUEL  SMITH, 
n.  D.  REED. 
Fort  SMrra,  September  18,  1865. 
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Mr.  Ross  proceeded  at  some  length  to  explain  the  communication;  after 
which  the  council  adjourned  until  three  p.  m. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  of  the  commission  this  day  was  generally 
occupied  in  hearing  verbal  and  receiving  written  statements  from  southern* 
Indians,  respecting  their  complicity  with  the  confederates,  their  penitential 
feelings  therefor,  promises  for  the  future,  and,  generally,  their  expression  as 
to  their  understanding  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity. 

Proceedings  are  appended  hereto. 

Tenth  day. — Tuesday,  September  19. 

Council  met.  Commissioner  Sells  presiding,  who  called  for  the  report  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  appointed  yesterday,  wilh  a  view 
of  reconciling'and  harmonizing  the  political  and  sectional  differences  between 
them.  Mr.  Richard  Fields,  from  the  committee  of  the  southern  Cherokees, 
submitted  the  following  report  of  their  part  of  the  conference,  indicating 
that  no  definite  steps  had  been  adopted  for  compromise: 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY,  President  of  the  Commission: 

Sir:  The  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  delegation  from  the  south- 
ern Cherokees  to  confer  with  our  differing  brethren  for  the  purpose,  if  possi- 
ble, of  devising  some  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  our  common  people,  and 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  our  domestic  difficulties  without  interference  of 
the  United  States  government,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  represented  to 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  our  brethren,  known  as  the  loyal  Cherokees,  the 
earnest  desire  of  those  we  represent  to  return  to  th^ir  homes,  there  to  live 
in  peace  and  amity  as  07i6» /?e(?/)/e;  that  we  were  ready  to  bury  the  diflFer- 
en'ccs  in  oblivion.  We  renunded  them,  that  if  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country  while  their  oppressive  laws  were  in  force,  which  had  not  only  already 
confiscated  and  sold  our  cherished  homes,  but  rendered  any  property  our  in- 
dustry and  energy  might  hereafter  accumulate  liable  to  confiscation,  we 
could  live  with  them  only  as  homeless,  hopeless  paupers.  We  furthermore, 
besought  them  to  recommend  to  their  ^council  a  repeal  of  those  oppressive 
and,  we  considered,  unjust  laws.  This  they  declined  doing,  promising,  how- 
ever, to  present  our  objections  to  their  national  council. 

Your  committee  sincerely  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  suggest  any 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  our  domestic  dissensions  with,  or  acceptable  to, 
our  brothers. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Boudinot  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  southern  Cherokees,  a  paper 
in  which  the  sufferings  of  their  people  for  the  means  of  subsistence  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  th5  government,  and  its  aid  invoked  in  their  behalf.  Com- 
missioner Sells  stated  that  the  subject  did  not  pertain  to  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  commission,  but  that  he  would  call  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  being  temporarily  absent  from  the  council  by  indisposition.  In  this 
connexion  I  will  state,  that  soon  after  my  return  to  Washington  I  conferred 
with  you  in  the  premises,  and,  with  your  approbation,  a  gentleman  has  been 
designated  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  distress,  with  a  view  to  relieve  it,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  Cherokees,  but  to  other  tribes  in  that  region  to 
which  my  attention  was  called  when  at  Fort  Smith. 

Eleventh  day. —  Wednesday,  September  20. 

The  commission  met,  and,  as  preliminary  to  other  business,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  comnnssion  expressive  of  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Brig.  General  Cyrus  Bussey,  and  those  of  his  quartermaster.  Captain  Church- 
ill, and  commissary,  Captain  Crosswell,  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  made 
of  record. 
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After  the  transaction  of  some  unimportant  business,  the  following*  state- 
ment of  the  Ghoctaws  and  ChickaBaws  was  submitted: 

To  the  honorable  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  at  Fort  Smith, 

Arkansas: 

We,  the  undersigned,  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  &nd  Chickasaw 
nations,  have  the  honor  to  state  that  we  have  examined  with  care  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  presented  to  us  for  our  signatures  on  Saturday,  the  16tli 
instant,  and  regarding  it,  as  we  do,  as  preliminary  to  the  making  of  such 
treaty  or  treaties  as  will  definitely  fix  and  determine  our  future  relations 
with  the  United  States,  we  are  now  prepared  to  sign  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
planations received  from  your  honorable  commission,  as  our  understanding 
of  its  import,  to  wit;  When  we  admit  that  we  recognize  the  government  of 
the  United  States  as  exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  us,  we  do  not 
understand  the  United  States  as  meaning  to  assume  the  control  or  jurisdiction 
over  our  internal,  local,  or  national  affairs,  except  as  to  slavery,  which  is 
open  to  further  negotiation,  but  that  we  regard  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  as  paramount  as  against  all  foreign  governments. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  a  number  of  the  States,  comprising  no  small  portion 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  reason  which  to  them  seemed  jnst  and  sufficient, 
seceded,  by  solemn  conventional  declaration,  from  the  Union  of  States; 
forming  for  themselves  a  government  or  confederation  of  States  styled  the 
"Confederate  States  of  America." 

Pending  this  resolution  the  seceding  States  organized  an  army  and  took 
military  possession  of  our  country,  and  established  posts  and  garrisons 
within  our  limits  and  borders,  and  offered  us  the  protection  that  the  United 
States  then  failed  to  give  us. 

For  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  had  withdrawn  all  the  troops 
from  our  territory  and  borders,  thus  failing  to  protect  us,  as  stipulated  in 
"her  treaties  with  us.  The  Confederate  States  having  established  its  supre- 
macy by  force  of  arms  upon  our  borders,  we  felt  that  we  were  shut  up  to  an 
alliance  with  the  south  as  the  only  means  by  whicli  we  would  secure  our 
independence,  maintain  our  national  existence,  and  secure  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.     We  made  this  alliance.    The  treaties  thus  made  are  before  you. 

Your  honorable  commission  have  them  before  you  Those  treaties  having 
been  made  while  war  between  the  two  sections  of  the  United  States  was 
pending,  provisions  were  necessarily  incorporated  by  which  we-  agreed  to 
assume  a  hostile  attitude;  and  believing  the  separation  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  United  States  as  a  fixed  fact,  and  considering  the  States  of 
the  south  as  more  intimately  connected  with  us  in  interest  as  well  as  by 
geographical  position,  we  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  interest  as  well  us  that 
of  duty  to  cast  our  destiny  with  them. 

The  Confederate  States  government  having  ceased  to  exist,  our  relations 
ceased  with  it,  and  we  recognize  the  government  of  the  United  States  as 
having  maintained  its  supremacy,  and  as  offering  to  resume  ^y'treaty  its 
former  relations  with  us  as  nations.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  resume 
such  relations  and  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  in  all  sincerity,  claim- 
ing no  rights  but  those  properly  belonging  to  us.  In  entering  into  nns 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States  government,  we  have  but  to  offertigs 
past  history  as  a  guarantee  that  we  will  be  faithful  to  suchoa  lowbao  nrei 
we  may  assume. 

Ever  since  1786,  when  the  first  treaty  was  niatle  by  our  forefathers  with 
our  white  brothers  of  the  United  States,  although  we  had  causes  which  we 
may  have  deemed  sufficient,  down  to   1861,  we  have  never  faltered  in«onr 
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allegiance  to  that  government.  We  have  fulGlled  our  every  obligation  to 
the  letter,  and  we  hope  that  the  peace  established  between  the  sections  of 
the  United  States  may  be  lasting,  and  that  we  may  never  again  be  forced  to 
cast  our  lot  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  contending  sections. 

R.  M.  JONES.  Pr&ddenl  of  Choctaw  Commission. 

J.  R.  KINGSBURY,  Asisistant  Secretary. 

DAVID  BIRNEY,  President  pro  tern.  Chickasaw  Commission, 

G.  D.  JAMES,  Secretary, 

I  then  stated  that  it  was  my  intention  to  read  to  the  council  on  yesterday 
an  additional  statement  in  regard  to  the  case  of  John  Ross.  Owing  to  my 
illness,  however,  on  yesterday,  the  paper  was  delayed,  and  Agent  Harlan, 
the  agent  for  the  Cherokees,  was  notified  that  a  copy  of  what  was  read  here 
and  placed  on  record  would  be  sent  to  the  grand  council  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  We,  as  commissioners,  have  seen  no  reason  why  we  should  recede 
from  the  [losition  taken  in  the  case  of  John  Ross,  but  rather  are  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  justice  of  our  action  by  accumulating  evidence.  He  is  to 
be  separated  from  the  loyal  Cherokees,  for  whom  he,  as  we  think,  wrong- 
fully assumes  to  speak. 

After  the  presentation  of  papers  by  different  delegations  not  pertaining 
directly  to  the  business  confided  to  the  commission,  the  council  adjourned 
with  a  view  to  meet  th(}  delegation  from  the  Ghoctaws  and  Chickasaws  at 
the  afternoon  session. 

The  council  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  but  the  commission  not  being 
prepared  to  submit  the  proposed  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  and  Ghickasaws, 
adjourned  until  next  day. 

Twelfth  day. — Thursday,  September  21. 

Council  met.  The  committee,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners, submitted  the  form  of  a  treaty  for  the  consideration  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  delegations,  and  proposed,  instead  of  reading  the  same  to 
the  council,  to  submit  it  to  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  those  del- 
egations; and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  consider  it,  the  council  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

The  council  accordingly  convened,  being  called  to  order  by  myself  Com- 
missioner Parker  stated  that  the  joint  committee  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw delegations  had  reported  to  the  committee  of  the  commission  certain 
amendments  and  modifications  of  the  proposed  treaty;  that  the  committee 
had  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  the  commission  declined  to  accede 
to  them,  or  to  change  in  any  respect  the  treaty  as  submitted.  The  delega- 
tions would  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  whenever  they  de- 
termined to  approve  it,  by  notifying  tlie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi*air8  of 
the  fact,  they  would  be  invited  to  come  to  Washington  to  consummate  the 
treaty. 

In  anticipation  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the  council.  Commissioner 
Parker,  on  behalf  of  the  commission,  returned  thanks  to  the  various  delega- 
tions then  ppesent  for  their  attendance,  and  wished  them  a  happy  jcurney 
home. 

After  some  congratulatory  remarks  by  prominent  members  of  the  various 
delegations,  Mr.  E.  C.  Boudinot,  of  the  delegation  of  the  southern  Chero- 
kees, addressed  the  commission  substantially  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Chairman:  I  feel  it  due  ray  colleagues  and  the  commissioners  to  make 
a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  written  reply  of  the  delegation  on  the 
part  of  the  southern  Cherotees,  presented  some  days  since,  and  which  has 
become  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  council. 
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"I  was  present  from  the  commencement  of  this  council,  and  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  the  delegates  from  Armstrong  Academy  arrived,  an  attentive 
observer  of  what  was  here  passing.  I  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  commissioners,  so  far  as 
the  public  announcement  of  such  wishes  could  inform  me;  I  knew  it  would 
be  expected  of  the  southern  Indians,  when  they  should  arrive,  to  act  promptly, 
and  I  therefore  drew  up  the  response  to  the  stipulations  which  it  was  under- 
stood would  be  required  in  the  forthcoming  treaty,  without  the  knowledge 
of  my  colleagues  and  in  advance  of  their  arrival,  believing  that  I  correctly 
represented  their  views  in  the  premises.  The  result  proved  that  I  was  correct. 
Since  that  reponse  has  been  submitted,  however,  I  have  read  the  Senate  bill, 
referred  to  in  the  6th  stipulation,  which  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  Indian  nations  into  one  territorial  government,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest  schemes  ever 
devised  for  the  red  man,  and  entitles  the  author  to  (as  I  believe  he  will  soon 
receive)  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  Indian. 

"I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  southern  Seminoles  are  of  my  opinion  iu 
this  matter." 

After  Mr.  Boudinot  had  concluded  his  remarks,  there  being  no  business 
before  the  council,  I  declared  it  adjourned  sine  die, 

I  avail  of  this  occasion  to  state  that  Brevet  Major  General  Henry  J. 
Hunt,  United  States  volunteers,  arrived  at  Fort  Smith  a  short  time  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  council.  I  introduced  him  to  the  different  delega- 
tions in  the  council  as  the  successor  of  General  Bussey,  late  in  command  of 
Fort  Smith  district.  The  general  made  a  few  remarks  expressive  of  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  before  him  several  prominent  Indians  with  whom  he  had 
heretofore  been  acquainted,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  so  conducting 
the  affairs  of  his  military  district  as  that  no  injustice  should  be  inflicted 
upon  the  members  of  the  various  tribes  within  his  jurisdiction. 

I  deem  it  due  the  commission  to  state  that  in  addition  to  the  arrange- 
ments it  made,  as  detailed  in  the  piftceding  pages,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  late  disloyal  portion  of  the  Osage  nation,  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  loyal  chiefs  thereof,  ceding  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of 
country;  and  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were  agreed  upon  with  the  representa- 
tives of  both  portions  (»f  the  Creek  tribe  for  a  cession  of  all  their  land  lying 
north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  a  moiety  of  that  situated  south  of  that 
stream,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  signed  here  by  a  delegation  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLEY. 
Corner  of  Indian  A  fairs  and  FresH  of  the  Commission. 


No.  106. 


Official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  vnlh  the  Indians  of  the  west 
and  soiUhwest,  hdd  at  Fort  Smithy  Arkansas^  in  Septentber,  1865. 

FoKT  SMrPH,  Arkansas,  September  8,  1865. 
The  Indian  commission,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  tiic  purpose  of  making  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  southwest- 
ern Indians,  held  a  preliu^inary  council  with  the  representatives  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  named  tribes  of  Indians,  viz  :  Osages,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  Chick- 
.a8aw8,  Chcrokees,  Creeks,  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Senecas  and  Shawnee^,  Wy- 
andottes,  and  Quapaws,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations  and  exchang- 
ing expressions  of  mutual  good  will  and  esteem. 

The  members  of  the  commission  and  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  place 
designated  at  ten  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  a.  m. 

There  were  present  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  following  : 

Commisnoners. — Hon.  D.  N.  Cooley,  president;  Hon.  Elijah  Sells,  Thomas 
Wistar,  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Harney,  U.  S.  A.;  Colonel  Ely  S.  Parker. 

Secretaries. — Charles  E.  Mix,  George  L.  Cook,  W.  R.  Irwin,  John  B.  Garrett. 

The  following  named  Indians,  interpreters,  and  agents  were  present,  viz: 

Creeks, — Ock-tar-sars-ha-jo,  head  chief;  Mik-ko-hut-kee,  little  white  chief; 
Cow-wc-ta-mik-ko,  Cah-cho-che,  Thlo-cosya-ho-lo,  Loch-er-ha-jo,  Co-me-hajo; 
Tul-wah-mik-ko-che,  Tul-wah-mik-ko,  David  Grayson,  David  Field,  Tuka- 
basha-ha-jo,  Captain  Johnneh,  Cap-tah-ka-na,  Passa,  Sa-to-wee,  Co-lo-ma-ha  jo, 
Tul-mc-mek-ko,  Jacob  Conal,  David  Berryhill,  Sanford  Berryman,  Co-nip  Fix- 
i-co,  and  others;  Wm.  F.  Brown,  clerk;  Harry  Island,  interpreter  for  Creeks; 
John  Marshal,  interpreter  for  Euchees. 

Delegates  for  the  black  population  living  among  the  Creeks  and  Euchees. — 
Ketch  Barnett,  John  Mcintosh,  Scipio  Barnett,  Jack  Brown,  Cow  Tom. 

Osages, — White  Hair,  principal  chief;  Po-ne-no-pah-she,  second  chief  Big 
Hill  band;  Wah-dah-ne-gah,  counsellor;  Me-lo-tahmo-ne,  "Twelve  o'clock;" 
Ko-she-ce-gla;  6e-ne-o-negla,  (brave,)  "Catch  Alive;"  Mahha-ah-ba-so,  (brave.) 
**  Sky-reaching  man;"  Shar-ba-no-sha,  (brave,)  "  Done  brown."  Interpreters  : 
Alexander  Bayette,  Augustus  Captain. 

Cowskin  Senecas. — Isaac  Warrior,  chief. 

Senecas  and  Shawnees. — ^Lewis  Dayis  chief;  A.  McDonald,  Goodhunt,  Jas. 
Tallchief,  Lewis  Denny.     Interpreter,  Lewis  Davis. 

Cherokees. — Kab-sah-nie,  Smith  Christie;  Ah-yes-takie,  Thomas  Pegg;  Oo- 
nee-na-kah-ah-nah-ee.  White  Catcher jCha-loo-kie,  Fox  Flute;  Da-wee-oosal- 
chut-tee,  David  Rowe;  Ah-tah-lah-ki-no-skee-skee,  Nathan  Fish;  Koo-nah- 
yah,  W.  B.  Downing;  Ta-la-la;  Oo-too-lah-ta-neh,  Charles  Conrad;  Oo-la-what- 
tee,  Samuel  Smith;  Tah-skee-keo-tee-hee,  Jesse  Baldridge;  Suu-kee,  Mink 
Downing;  Chee-chee ;  Tee-coo-le-to-ske,  H.  D.  Reese.  Colonel  Lewis  Downing, 
acting  and  assistant  principal  chief 

Seniinoles. — John  Shup-co,  Pascofa,  Fo-hut-she,  Fos-har-go,  Chut-cote-har- 
go.    Interpreters:  Robert  Johnson,  Cesar  Bruner. 

Sliaxvnees. — Charles  Blue  Jacket,  first  chief;  Graham  Rogers,  second  chief; 
Moses  Silverheels,  Solomon  Madden,  Eli  Blackhoof.  Interpreter,  Matthew 
Kin^. 

WyandoUs. — Silas  Armstrong,  first  chief;  Matthew  Mud-cater,  second  chief. 

Quapaws. — George  Wa-te-sha,  Ca-ha-sheka,  Wa-she-hon-ca.  S.  G.  Valier, 
interpreter. 

Chickasaics. — Et  Tor  Lutkee,  Louis  Jonson,  Esh  Ma  Tubba,  A.  G.  Griffith, 
Maharda  Colbert,  headmen;  Frazier  McCrean,  Benjamin  Colbert,  Ed.  Colbert, 

Jackson,  Jim  Doctor,  Simpson  Killcrease,  A.  B.  Jonson, Corman, 

George  Jonson, Wilburn. 

Choctavjs. — William  S.  Patton,' Robert  B.  Patton,  A.  J.  Stanton,  Jeremiah 
Ward 

Indian  agents. — Major  G.  C.  Snow,  for  Osages;  George  A.  Reynolds,  for 
Seminoles;  Isaac  Coleman,  for  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  Justin  Harlan, 
for  Cherokees;  J.  W.  Dunn,  for  Creeks;  Milo  Gookins,  for  Wichitas;  J.  B. 
Abbott,  for  Shawnees. 

The  council  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  D.  N.  Cooley,  president  of  the 
commission,  and  prayer  offered  in  the  Indian  (Cherokee)  language,  by  the 
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Rev.  Lewis  Downing,  acting  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  after  which  the  following 
address  to  the  Indians  was  made  by  the  president  of  the  commission: 

**  Brothers:  It  is  proper  tliat  thanks  should  be  returned  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  Creator  of  us  all,  that  our  lives  have  been  preserved  to  meet  upon  this 
occasion.  This,  as  you  saw,  has  been  done  in  our  style  of  addressing  the  * 
Great  Spirit.  We  have  thanked  Him  for  His  goodness  in  keeping  u.s  in  good 
health,  and  for  putting  it  into  your  minds  to  meet  us  at  this  time.  We  trust 
that  His  ^visdom  may  guide  us  all  in  the  deliberations  on  every  (piostion 
that  may  come  before  us. 

"We  are  glad  to  meet  so  many  of  our  brothers  in  council,  and  pray  the 
Great  Spirit  to  keep  you  all  in  health,  and  to  preserve  3'our  wives  and  child- 
ren during  your  absence,  and  return  us  all  safely  to  our  homes  when  our 
council  shall  terminate. 

"Brothers:  You  will  listen  further.  Your  Great  Father,  the  President, 
hearing  that  the  Indians  in  the  southwest  desired  to  meet  commissioners 
sent  by  him  in  council  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
settle  difficulties  among  themselves  which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  a 
portion  of  the  several  tribes  uniting  with  wicked  white  men  who  have  en- 
gaged in  war,  has  sent  the  commissioners  now  before  yoii  to  hear  and  con- 
sider any  matter  which  you  may  desire  to  lay  before  us,  and  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  with  all  his  red  children  who  may  desire  his  favor  and 
protection. 

"  Portions  of  several  tribes  and  nations  have  attempted  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  have  made  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  and  have  been  in  open  war  with  those  who  re- 
mained loyal  and  true,  and  at  war  with  the  United  States.  All  such  have 
rightfully  forfeited  all  annuities  and  interests  in  the  lands  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. But  with  the  return  of  peace,  after  subduing  and  punishing  severely 
in  battle  those  who  caused  the  rebellion,  the  President  is  willing  to  hear  his 
crrin*g  children  in  extenuation  of  their  great  crime.  He  has  authorized  us 
to  make  new  treaties  with  such  nation^  and  tribes  as  are  willing  t<i  be  at 
peace  among  themselves  and  with  the  United  States. 

"  The  President  has  been  deeply  pained  by  the  course  of  those  who  have 
violated  their  plighted  faith  and  treaty  obligations  by  engaging  in  war  with 
those  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  He  directs  us  to  say  to  those 
who  remained  true,  and  who  have  aided  him  in  punishing  the  rebels,  he  is 
well  pleased  with  you,  and  your  rights  and  interests  will  be  protected  by  the 
United  States. 

"  The  President  directs  us  to  express  to  you  the  hope  that  your  dissensions 
may  soon  all  be  healed,  and  your  people  soon  again  united,  prosperous  and 
happy. 

"  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  anything  you  may  wish  to  say  in  reply.'' 

In  reply  to  the  address  of  the  president  pf  the  commission.  Captain  Christie, 
on  behalf  of  the  Cherokees,  made  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  Cherokee  delegation  were  not  aware  until  this  morning  of  the  object 
of  this  council.  We  will  consult  among  ourselves,  and  probably  make  known 
our  wishes  this  afternoon." 

Maharda  Colbert,  interpreter  for  the  Chickasaws,  replied  to  the  address  on 
their  behalf,  as  follows: 

"The  Chickasaws  ask  to  be  waited  on  until  this  afternoon,  when  they  will 
answer  any  questions." 

Mik-ko-hutche,  chief  of  the  Creeks,  said  on  their  behalf: 

"  We  do  not  understand  what  government  intended  to  do  in  this  council, 
but  will  communicate  this  afternoon." 

Pascofa,  for  the  Seminoles,  said: 
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"  We  are  pleased  to  hear  the  speech  of  our  Father,  the  President,  but  we 
are  unaware  of  the  object  of  the  council,  and  desire  time  to  consult." 

Robert  B.  Patton,  in  reply  to  the  address,  said  : 

"  I  will  say,  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Choctaws,  that  we  are  pleased  to  hear 
from  our  Great  Father,  and  will  ask  time  for  deliberation." 

Silas  Armstrong  said: 

•*  I  ask,  on  behalf  of  thd  Wyandotts,  fur  a  little  more  time  for  considera- 
tion before  making  reply  t<.>  the  address  of  the  commisaion." 

White  Hair,  chief  of  the  Osages,  said: 

**  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have  travelled  a  long  distance  to  get  to 
this  council,  not  knowing  what  the  result  may  be.  As  chief,  I  represent  the 
nation  at  this  council,  and  I  desire  to  go  home  with  the  news  of  a  favorable 
result.  I  have  heard  what  the  Great  Father  has  had  to  say,  and  have  many 
friends  around  me,  and  must  consult  with  them  before  I  can  respond  to  the 
address." 

Isaac  Warrior,  on  behalf  of  the  Cowskin  Senecas,  said : 

"  Brothers  and  Fathers  :  This  place  was  appointed  for  us  to  meet  together; 
so  now  we  are  sitting  here  to  hear  what  our  Great  Father  wants. 

"My  fathers:  We  are  well  pleased  to  hear  what  you  have  said  to  us  in 
this  council.  We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  say  anything  in  reply,  but 
you  may  hear  from  us  in  the  future  " 

Bluejacket,  in  behalf  of  the  Shawnees  of  Kansas,  said : 

**  We  are  very  happy  to  meet  the  commissioners  in  council.  Our  agent 
has  brought  us  far  to  meet  the  southern  Indians  in  council.  We  have  no 
reply  to  make  to-day,  but  are  happy  to  meet  the  commissioners,  and  hope 
that  the  Great  Spirit  may  overshadow  us  with  his  blessings,  so  that  dissen- 
sions may  cease  among  the  Indians." 

The  president  requested  tlie  various  delegations  of  Indians  to  be  prepared 
this  afternoon  to  exhibit  the  authority  by  which  they  come  to  the  council; 
also  to  indicate  a  certain  number,  not  exceeding  five,  who  shall  be  authorized 
by  each  tribe  or  nation  to  speak  and  sign  treaties  for  them. 

There  being  no  further  preliminary  business,  the  president  adjourned  the 
council  at  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes,  to  meet  at  4.30  tbis  afternoon. 

Official : 

CHARLES  E.  AflX.  Secretary. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  8,  1865. 

Council  met  about  4.30  p.  m. 

President  Cooley  requested  the  representatives  of  the  several  tribes  to 
make  such  replies  to  the  address  of  this  morning  as  they  might  desire. 

Smith  Christie,  on  behalf  of  the  Cherokees,  said : 

"  The  Cherokee  delegation  are  very  happy  to  meet  the  honorable  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  on  this  occasion.  We  are  thankful  for  the  kind 
words  expressed  this  morning  for  those  of  the  tribes  who  have  been  loyal, 
and  for  the  assurances  of  continued  protection,.&c.  You  requested  us  this 
morning  to  lay  before  you  our  credentials  and  authority  to  make  a  treaty, 
and  also  to  designate  a  certain  number  of  our  party  for  that  purpose.  We 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  say  that  we  have  not  the  proper  authority  to  make 
a  treaty,  or  to  enter  into  any  Mrrangonir  iit  of  any  kind  with  the  United  States, 
or  with  any  of  the  Indian  trii'i^s. 

"  We  had  notice  from  our  principal  chief  to  attend  a  grant  council  at  Fort 
Smith,  but  had  no  information  as  to  its  object;  consequently  we  are  here 
without  instructions.  But  whatever  subject  the  honorable  commissioners 
will  be  pleased  to  bring  before  us  we  will  gladly  hear,  and  report  to  our  na- 
tional council  and  people.  We  beg  leave  to  say  that  our  c'onstitution  pre- 
scribes the  mode  of  inakinpc  treaties." 
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Mikko-hut-che,  (Little  White  Chief,)  on  behalf  of  the  Creeks,  said  ; 

**Th)8  evening  I  have  felt  very  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  I  have  but 
very  little  to  say  to  you  all.  We  wanted  to  know  at  this  tinjc  what  the  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  lay  before  us,  and  I  now  understand  what  the  government 
wants  us  to  do.  Our  people  at  home  supposed  that  we  came  to  meet  and 
come  to  terms  with  our  rebel  brothers,  and  we  thought  that  was  all  we  had 
to  do  at  this  council.  I  feel  very  thankful  that  government  sent  out  these 
commissioners,  and  am  very  happy  to  talk  with  them.  We  expect  to  find 
out  fully  what  the  government  wants  us  to  do  from  your  commission,  and 
will  then  be  able  to  answer.'' 

Fascofa,  on  behalf  of  the  Seminoles,  said : 

"  This  forenoon  we  met  here,  and  heard  the  desire  of  the  commissioners 
sent  here,  but  did  not  feel  able  to  answer.  But  this  evening  we  can  reply 
to  a  few  questions.  Our  party,  nation,  or  people  has  sent  us  here  to  learn 
what  government  would  have  us  do,  or  what  it  has  to  lay  before  us.  We 
did  not  know  when  we  left  home  that  we  were  coming  to  make  any  new, 
treaties.  We  were  sent  here  by  our  friends  to  meet  our  friends  who  have 
taken  sides  with  the  south,  but  now  see  nothing  of  them;  so  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  see  that  the  President  has  opened  the  door  to  them  to  say  some- 
thing further.  What  brought  us  to  Fort  Smith  was  to  make  compromise 
with  our  friends  of  the  south,  but  we  sec  none  here;  therefore  are  not  ready 
Uf  do  business." 

Lewis  Denny,  on  behalf  of  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  said : 

"  We  have  little  to  say.  We  are  thankful  to  meet  our  Grand  Father.  We 
are  not  ready  to  answer  your  questions  to-day,  but  will  be  to-morrow." 

Robert  B.  Fatten,  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Choctaws,  said  : 

*'  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  not  here  as  a  delegate  at  all,  but  have  been 
chosen  bj'^  the  agent  to  represent  the  loyal  Cli^ctaws.  They  are  very  few, 
moat  of  the  tribe  having  joined  the  rebels.  I  am  here  simply  to  ask  of  the 
commissioners  our  rights.  AVe  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  lands  allowed 
us  by  the  treaty  of  1855." 

President.  "  How  many  loyal  are  there  ?" 

Fattox.  "I  suppose  about  212.  The  agent  says  about  1,800,  since  sur- 
render."   • 

FREsmENT.  "The  212  were  always  loyal  ?" 

Fatton.  "  Yes;  never  went  south." 

Fresident.  "  Where  are  the  1,800  ? 
.  Fattok.  "At  their  old  homes;  all  full-bloods.     No  half-bloods  yet  returned." 

Fresident.  "  We  will  probably  have  something  to  say  to  you  to-morrow 
morning." 

Silas  Armstrong,  on  behalf  of  the  Wyandotts,  said: 

"  I  am  here  to  represent  a  small  tribe  in  the  north.  I  must  confess,  coun- 
cil has  taken  a  different  course  from  what  I  expected.  I  saw  in  a  St.  Louis 
paper  an  account  of  a  rebel  council,  and  the  resolutions  adopted,  and  that 
these  resolutions  were  sent  to  General  Ilerron.  Afterwards,  a  council  was 
called  of  Choctaws,  Cherokees  and  other  nations,  at  Armstrong's  academy, 
which  was  changed  to  Fort  Gibson,  and  then  to  Fort  Smith.  My  impres- 
sion was  that  a  treat}'  of  peace  was  to  be  formed  with  all  these  nations,  and 
I  heavd  that  the  chief  of  the  Choctaws  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  all 
tribes  around  us  to  meet  here,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  Indian  confedera- 
tion. General  Lane  told  mc  that  the  commissioners  would  probably  put  in 
force  the  act  of  Congress  obliging  all  Kansas  Indians  to  leave  the  State. 
We  thought  we  would  have  to  leave  our  lands;  our  reservations  are  valua- 
ble, though  some  of  them  are  small.  I  unite  with  the  plan  of  concentrating 
all  Indians,  We  expect,  if  we  sell  out,  to  buy  lands  of  our  brothers  in  the 
territory.     They  have  more  than  they  want.     But  I  see,  from  speeches  of 
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my  brothers,  that  we  arc  all  iu  the  suds.  We  thought  the  government 
would  first  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us  all.  Indians  are  difierent  from 
whites.  They  are  vindictive;  hatred  lasts  long  with  them.  Not  so  with 
the  whites.  The  government  must  settle  this  difficulty;  the  Indians  cannot. 
That  done,  let  us  be  centralized,  and  a  government  established  in  the  Indian 
territory. .  If  possible,  keep  the  white  men  out,  except  those  who  want  to 
marr}',  and  then  make  Indians  of  them  at  once,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of 
the  tribe  I  hear  a  proposition  to  run  a  railroad  through  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. An  Indian  told  me  you  might  as  well  knock  an  Indian  in  the  head; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  stop  the  railroad,  for  it  would  go 
through  their  country,  and  improve  their  lands,  and  make  them  valuable.  If 
they  do  not  like  the  railroads,  let  them  move  away  from  them  as  far  as  they 
can."  f 

S.  G.  Valier,  on  behalf  of  the  Quapaws,  said  : 

"Friends  and  Brothers:  We  are  delegates  to  meet  our  Great  Father  hero. 

^Our  delegation  does  not  know  what  we  are  all  assembled  here  for.     We  are 

here  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  but  have  no  authority  to  make  any  treaty." 

£x-tor-lut-kee,  (John  Lewis,)  on  behalf  of  the  Chickasaws,  said  : 

"  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  My  agent  wrote  up  to  me,  living  about  four 
miles  beyond  Fort  Gibson,  to  meet  him  here.  When  I  started,  I  expected 
to  meet  .our  Father  here  with  our  southern  brothers.  After  I  got  here,  I 
beard  a  report  that  you  came  for  something  else.  I  expected  to  hear  some- 
thing between  us  and  the  south,  and  wanted  to  hear  what  sort  of  laws  you 
would  lay  down  for  the  south;  but  have  heard  nothing.  We  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  contrary,  but  are  waiting  for  the  others  to  get  through;  and 
think  we  will  be  willing  to  do  whatever  the  rest  do.  We  arc  glad  to  see 
you  all." 

Alfred  Griffith,  also  of  the  Chickasaws,  said: 

"  This  evening  we  have  come  together.  I  am  v,ery  glad,  and  thank  my 
God  that  he  has  sent  the  men  from  Washington.  Wo  are  the  loyal  people 
of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  who  took  sides  with  the  government.  We  are  the 
ones  that  kept  the  laws  that  the  government  laid  down,  because  we  thought 
we  would  all  be  safe.  We  were  all  here  at  the  time  set,  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. We  all  understand  what  we  have  come  here  for,  but  still  there  is  some 
misunderstanding.     How  is  it?    I  hope  we  can  understand  yet." 

The  President.  "  Brothers  :  The  commissioners  have  heard  with  interest 
the  speeches  of  the  several  nations.  In  order  that  the  council  here  assem- 
bled may  fully  understand  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  respecting  their  future  relations  with  the  Indians,  the 
commissioners  will,  on  the  morrow,  go  into  the  subject  at  length.  And  to 
the  several  matters  that  may  then  be  presented  we  shall  expect  definite  an- 
swers from  each  nation,  so  that  the  same  may  be  acted  upon  by  us,  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

''All  subjects  presented  in  the  several  speeches  made  this  evening,  requir- 
ing answers  and  explanations,  will  be  answered  and  explained  to-morrow. 

•*  We  expect  the  delegates  of  your  brothers  who  have  gone  south,  here  next 
^onday  to  take  a  part  in  this  council." 

The  president  also  stated  to  the  agents  that  if  any  of  their  Indians  re- 
quire any  explanation  of  anything  that  has  been  said,  they  have  full  liberty 
to  apply  to  t^  commission  at  their  rooms. 

Council  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Official:  CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 
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5?:«:ON'D    DAY. 
F:27  SlfTTH,  AESANSA5,  St7>'«*i/i >T  i«,  l'^0o. 

C-,'::.:II  met  purs'iant  K*  :i  J j  uriirce&t  cf  y»?steriay,  ai*d  was  calk-i  to  or- 
der I J  the  pr-5:-i<ral  of  tLe  c.Fcair.:ss::fn  at  10.45.  wh:  made  the  iV.Iowing^ 
addrea:*: 

BzjTUZz.^:  After  c»:->;dcr:ri^  yonr  5f»et?cLe5  made  yesterday,  the  ornmU- 
SK-ners  have  decided  to  make  the  f/iV  wing-  reply  aiid  ?ia>.'nient  **{  ir.e  p-:'i:cy 
of  ti.e  jr.vcriirr.ent: 

BrM:her>:  We  are  iL-tractei  by  :L-  President  Xj  i.v^  'V.jkW  a  treaty,  or 
tn^aties,  wiiii  ar.y  or  all  of  tLe  r-at; :•!,>,  tril^es  or  bauds  of  iLdiaiis  in  the 
Indiaa  i»,-rr;t*'ry.  Kar..'-a^,  or  of  tLe  plaiiis  wot  of  tie  I:id!  iii  :».Trit  -ry  and 
Kari^a.*. 

Tiie  f'jV.  f'^ln::  nan^ci  Lati.iis  aiid  tr:l*es  Lave  by  their  mwh  acts,  l-y  mak- 
ihg  treaties  with  the  eiiernies  of  tiio  United  States,  at  iLe  dates  hvrt-after 
Da:rie<i.  forfeited  all  ri^ht  to  ariuukies  Iu;:ds  and  j-r  'tecti  n  by  tl*e  Caitecf 
States: 

The  diiT»-reiil  nati  .:;s  and  tribes  having  made  treaties  wiih  tLc  rebe! 
gov^.-rnmeiit  are  as  f^jiljws,  viz: 

TLe  Creek  uati^n.  July  10,  1S61. 

Choc  taws  and  Chickasaws,  July  12,  1S61. 

Seminoles,  Au;^st  1,  ISOl. 

Shawnees,  Dela wares,  Wichitas  and  affiliated  tril»€S  residing  in  leaded 
territory,  Aognst  12,  1S61. 

The  Comaiiches  of  the  prairie,  ATijrast  12,  ISGl. 

The  Great  Osa^es,  Oct«rber  2,  ISef. 

Tl.e  Senecas,  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  (Nf«.»sau  agency.)  Octol'er  4,  1S61. 

The  Qaapawg,  October  4,  1861. 

The  CherAees,  October  T,  1S61. 

By  these  nations  having  entered  into  treaties  with  the  so-calk-d  Confed- 
erate States,  and  the  rel-ellion  being  now  ended,  they  are  left  without  any 
treaty  whatever,  or  treaty  obligation  for  protection  by  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  t!ie  treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  the  law  of 
Cjn:^resg  of  July  5,  1>';2,  all  these  nations  and  tribes  forfeited  and  lost  all 
their  rights  to  annuiti*-*  and  lands.  The  President,  however,  d<3esnot  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  ^r  enforce  the  penalties  for  the  unwise  actions  of  these 
nations. 

The  President  is  anxious  to  renew  the  relations  which  existed  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  President,  are  empowered  to  enter  into  new 
treaties  with  the  proper  delegates  of  the  tribes  located  within  the  so-called 
Indian  territory,  and  others  above  named,  living  west  and  north  of  the  Indian 
territory. 

Such  treaties  must  contain,  substantially,  the  following  stipulations: 

1.  Each  tribe  must  enter  into  a  treaty  for  permanent  peace  and  amity 
with  themselves,  each  nation  and  tribe,  and  with  the  United  States. 

.2.  Those  settled  in  the  Indian  territory  must  bind  themselves,  when  call* 
ed  upon  by  the  government,  to  aid  in  compelling  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  each  other,  with  the*  Indians  in  the  ter- 
rit'»ry,  and  with  the  United  States.  • 

3.  The  institution  of  slavery  which  has  existed  among  several  of  the 
tribes  must  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  measures  takt^n  for  the  unconditional 
emancipatron  of  all  persons  held  in  bondage,  and  for  their  incorporation  into 
the  tribes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  members,  or  suitably  pro- 
vided for. 
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4.  A  stipulation  in  the  treaties  that  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude, 
shall  never  exist  in  the  tribe  or  nation,  except  in  punishment  of  crime. 

5.  A  portion  of  the  lands  hitherto  owned  and  occupied  by  you  must  be 
set  apart  for  the  friendly  tribes  now  in  Kansas,  and  elsewhere,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  such  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  government. 

6.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  government,  unless  other  arrangements  be 
made,  that  all  the  nations  and  tribes  in  the  Indian  territory  be  formed  into 
one  consolidated  government,  after  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  bill  for  organizing  the  Indian  territf)ry. 

7.  No  white  person,  except  oflScers,  agents,  and  employds  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  internal  improvement  authorized'  by  the  government,  will 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  territory,  unless  formally  incorporated  with 
some  tribe,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  band. 

Brothers:  You  have  now  heard  and  understand  what  arc  the  views  and 

wishes  of  the  President,  and  the  commissioners,  as  they  told  you  yesterday, 

'  will  expect  definite  answers  from  each  of  you  upon  the  questions  submitted. 

As  we  said  yesterday,  we  say  again,  that  in  any  event  those  who  have 
always  been  loyal,  although  their  nations  may  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
will  be  liberally  provided  for  and  dealt  with. 

The  presideot  then  stated  that  the  agents  will  be  supplied  with  printed 
copies  of  the  address,  and  are  requested  to  go  with  an  interpreter  to  their 
respective  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  fully  explaining  what  is  said  therein. 

The  President  having  afforded  an  opportunity  to  any  of  the  delegates  to 
express  their  wishes,  Mik-ko-hut-kee,  (Little  White  Chief,)  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, said  : 

"  We  have  learned  what  the  government  wants  us  to  do,  but  are  not 
ready  at  this  time  to  reply.     About  Monday  we  will  be  ready." 

Council  adjourned  at  ll  o'clock  p.  m.  until  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Official  :  CHILES  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 

THIRD   DAY. 

Fort  Smtth,  Arkansas,  September  11,  1865. 

Council  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  by  Commissioner  Parker,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  day's  deliberations.  The  various  delegations  present  were 
then  notified  of  the  receipt  by  the  commissioner  of  a  lettex  from  Colonel  P.  P. 
Pitchlynn,  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  and  Winchester  Colbert, 
governor  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  with  the  information  that  tne  commis- 
sioners for  those  nations  would  reach  Fort  Smith  on  or  before  the  15th 
instant.  After  which,  upon  notification  to  the  assembled  delegations  that 
the  commissioners  for  the  United  States  were  ready  to  hear  anything  they 
might  have  to  say,  the  following  remarks  were  made  by  Mik-ko-hut-kee,  on 
behalf  of  the  Creek  nation  :  "All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  we  are  not  yet  fully 
prepared  to  say  anything  in  answer  to  the  address  of  the  commissioner." 

Pascofa,  on  behalf  of  the  Seminoles,  said  :  "  We  understand  your  address, 
which  was  explained  to  us  by  our  agent,  but  we  are  unprepared  to  treat 
with  you  before  w^e  have  time  for  further  consideration.  We  earnestly 
desire  to  come  to  some  terms  and  have  a  treaty.    That  is  all." 

The  Chickasaw  delegation  now  took  their  seats,  and  were  informed  of  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  above-mentioned  from  the  heads  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  and  of  tjieir  contents.  They  were  also  notified  that  the 
commission  was  prepared  to  hear  anything  they  might  have  to  say  ;  there- 
upon A.  G.  Griffith,  of  the  refugee  Chickasaw  delegation,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  the  address  of  the  commissioner  : 
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To  the  honorable  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States : 

We,  the  refugee  Chickasaw  delegation,  submit  the  following  answers  to 
the  several  propositions  raade  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  no  authority  to  make  or  conclude  treaties  with  the  United  States.  We 
wiTc  not  informed,  before  we  came  here,  what  this  council  was  called  for. 
We  came  to  the  council  expecting  to  meet  the  rebel  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw delegations  hen\  and,  if  possible,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
them,  so  that  we  could  return  to  our  home,  from  which  we  were  driven  in 
December,  1861,  by  the  combined  rebel  forces  of  the  Indian  territory,  aided 
by  their  allies  from  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

1.  To  this  proposition  we  state  that  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  rebel  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  with  the  United  States. 

2.  To  this  proposition  we  are  willing  to  bind  ourselves,  when  called  upon 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  compelling  the  Indians  of 
the  plains  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  each  other,  with  the  Indians 
in  the  territory,  and  with  the  United  States. 

3.  For  answer  to  this  proposition,  we  will  state  that  we  are  willing  to 
abolish  slavery  and  to  enter  into  measures  for  the  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion of  persons  held  in  bondage,  and  to  makq  suitable  provisions  for  their 
future  homes.  • 

4-  For  answer  to  this  proposition,  we  can  only  state  that  we  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  do  not  feel  authorized  to  act  in  the 
premises. 

5.  For  answer  to  this  proposition,  we  can  only  state  that  we  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  do  not  feel  authorized  to  act  in  the 
premises.  • 

16.  To  this  proposition,  we  have  no  authority  to  act. 

7.  To  this  proposition  we  will  respectfully  suggest,  that  no  person  except 
our  former  slaves,  or  free  gprsons  of  color,  now  residents  of  the  nation,  will 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  nation  or  tribe,  unless  formally  incorporated 
into  the  same,  except  officers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the  government,  or 
of  any  internal  improvement  authorized  by  the  government. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Chickasaw  delegates. 

Robert  B.  Fatten,  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Choctaws,  then  submitted  the 
following  in  reply  to  the  commissioners'  address  : 

Honorahle  commissioners  of  the  United  States  : 

We,  the  delegation  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  element  of  the  Choctaw  people, 
came  here  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  our  southern  brethren,  and  to 
sec  what  sort  of  a  treaty  would  or  could  be  made  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  not  authorized  to  make,  sign,  or  enter  into  any  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaw 
nation,  but  wore  selected  by  the  agent  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indians,  by  and  with  the  advice'  and  consent  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
Choctaw  people,  to  represent  and  show  to  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  there  are  some  loyal  Choctaws  yet,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  the  commissioners,  but  that  we 
might  be  properly  provided  for,  &c. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  your  propositions  to  the  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
we  say  that  th^  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  meet  oar 
approval.  We  respectively  suggest  that  the  seventh  article  may  be  modified 
or  changed  to  read  thus :  "  No  white  person,  except  officers,  agents,  and 
employes  of  the  government,  or  of  any  internal  improvement  authorized 
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by  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  also,  no  person  of  African  de- 
scent except  our  former  slaves,  or  free  persons  of  color  who  are  now,  or 
have  been,  residents  of  the  territory,  will  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  ter- 
ritory, unless  formally  incorporated  with  some  tribe,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  band." 

WM.  S.  PATTON, 
ROBT  B.  PATTON. 

Isaac  Warrior,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  then  said  on  their  behalf: 

"  My  Brothers  :  I  wish  you  all  to  hear  the  few  words  I  have  to  say.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  what  the  commissioners  have  said 
to  us  in  a  former  council.  We  understood  the  commissioners  to  say  some  of 
jrou  have  forfeited  j'our  lands  and  annuities,  and  it  seems  our  Great  Father 
^ants  to  know  if  we  did  break  these  treaties.  It  is  right^for  every  nation, 
and  mine  in  particular,  to  tell  all.  We,  the  Senecas,  and  the*Senecas  and 
Shawnecs,  and  the  Quapaws,  are  now  going  to  lay  this  m Ater  before  you 
for  the  third  time.  Up  this  way  (north)  a  few  years  back  we  got  messages 
from  other  nations,  through  pur  agent,  to  meet  them  in  council,  and  when 
we  got  there  we  found  ourselves  surrounded." 

President.  Who  was  the  agent  then  ? 

Answer.  Major  Dorn. 

"  Dorn  was  the  one  who  told  our  people  that  they  must  go  to  that  council. 
When  we  got  there  white  man  was  talking  ;  white  man  said  if  you  don't  do 
what  we  lay  before' you,  we  can't  say  you  shall  live  happy.  The  chiefs  had 
a  private  council  among  themselves  after  they  heard  the  white  man,  and 
they  all  said  it's  pretty  hard,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do.  We  can't  help 
ourselves.  We  have  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States  to  protect 
us,  but  now  none  of  them  are  here  to  protect  us,  and  the  Indians,  feeling 
badly,  just  looked  on,  and  the  white  man  went  to  work,  got  up  a  paper  and 
4said  1  want  you  to  sign  that.  The  Indian  did  not  want  to,  but  he  compelled 
hira.  You  know  yourself  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  do  any- 
thing to  save  his  life." 

OouifissioxER  Parker.  What  was  the  name  of  that  white  man  ? 

Answer.  Pike — Albert  Pike. 

"And  then  this  is  the  way  we  were  served  there,  and  did  it  to  save  our  lives. 
Our  hearts  were  not  in  the  business,  but  with  the  north.  So  we  went  home, 
and  the  chiefs  in  council  said  we  would  see  our  Grand  Father  and  see  his  hands. 
As  soon  as  we  see  his  hands  we  will  get  out  and  go  to  him.  After  that  we 
^aw  our  Grand  Father's  hands,  and  started  right  away  to  him,  and  when  we 
j^ot  there,  caught  right  hold  of  them.  When  we  all  came  out,  when  our 
Grand  Fathers'  were  pretty  close  to  us,  and  when  we  got  to  the  army,  we  saw 
our  agent  at  Baxter's  springs,  and  told  him  all  we  had  done,  and  to  write 
to  our  Grand  Father.  We  told  our  agent  (his  name  was  Elder)  we  want  our 
Grand  Father  to  forgive  us  for  these  acts,  and  not  to  think  hard  ;  and  we  all 
think,  we  three  tribes,  we  have  never  done  anything  contrary  to  the  will  of 
our  Grand  Father.  Not  o.ne  of  our  men,  of  these  three  tribes  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, went  south  ;  that  shows  we  didn't  do  anything  to  our  Grand  Father, 
<]idu't  even  scratch  him  ;  and  when  we  got  to  Kansas  our  3'oung  men  went 
into  the  army  and  helped  our  Grand  Father  to  fight ;  and  here  are  our  brothers, 
they  have  seen  our  m6n  in  the  army,  where  I  said  they  were.  That's  the 
reason  we  always  thought  we  had  never  done  anything  wrong,  because  we 
didn't  intend  to,  and  wish  our  Grand  Father  to  forgive  us.  Last  fall  we  had 
a  council  with  the  Sac  Indians,  and  the  agents  and  superintendents  were 
all  there,  and  we  told  them  we  wefe  all  loyal  and  would  stana  up  for  our 
Father  ;  that's  the  reason  we  thought  we  had  done  nothing  contrary.    What 
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we  did  we  could  not  help.  Then  we  always  thought  when  and  after  thi& 
war  broke  out,  when  we  ran  away  we  did  nothing*,  and  always  consider  the 
land  we  have  as  ours  yet,  and  we  want  to  stand  there  yet ;  and,  my  fathers, 
I  tell  you  this  plainly,  the  sliortest  I  could,  so  you  could  understand,  we 
want  our  Grand  Fatlier  to  understand  we  arc  on  his  side,  and  have  not  broken 
any  treaties  at  all.  About  this  question  you  have  laid  before  us,  making 
new  treaties,  we  have  no  power  to  make  any,  because  our  people  didn't  au- 
thorize us  to  do  so.  And  about  another  thing,  the  negroes.  We  haven't 
anything  to  say  about  them,  because  we  haven't  any  negroes  in  our  nation. 
And  another  thing  was  laid  before  us,  about  setting  apart  s6me  lauds  for 
other  nations  north,  in  Kansas,  for  instance.  If  they  want  to  come  and 
make  a  treaty  with  us,  we  are  ready  to  do  so,  if  we  like  what  they  say,  and 
our  Grand  Father  would  like  it. 

''  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present." 

Matthew  King,  interpreter  for  the  Shawnees,  read  the  following  paper : 

The  Shawnee  delegation  of  Kansas,  after  a  careful  Examination  and  con- 
sideration  of  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  council  by  the  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  would  respectfully  state  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  positions  taken  and  requirements  made  by  the  commis' 
sioners;  but  to  make  the  matter  more  clear  and  definite  in  article  seventh,, 
would  recommend  baid  article  changed  to  read  as  follows  : 

1.  No  person,  except  ofiicers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the  government, or 
the  employes  of  parties  authorized  by  the  government,  shall  be  permitted  to 
reside  on  any  reservation  or  portion  of  land  set  apart,  as  provided  by  article 
5,  unless  such  persons  shall  be  formally  adopted  into  the  tribe  owning  such 
reservation  or  laud  set  apart. 

CHARLES  BLUEJACKET, 

Chairman  of  Shawnee  IMegation, 

The  agent  for  the  Cherokees  stated  that,  as  the  entire  delegation  could  not 
get  across  the  river  to  attend  the  council  this  morning,  they  had  deputed 
two  to  present  the  address  of  the  delegation,  in  reply  to  the  Saturday  ad- 
dress of  the  commissioners.  Also,  that  although  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
preparation  of  the  document,  he  approved  of  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the 
same. 

H.  D.  Reese,  of  the  Cherokee  delegation,  read  the  following  paper  : 

"The  Cherokee  delegation  have  already  shown  that  they  at  this  time  are 
not  authorized  by  their  nation  to  make  or  sign  a  treaty;  and  we  have  also 
assured  the  honorable  commissioners  that  whatever  subjects  are  brought  be- 
fore us  will  be  promptly  reported  to  our  national  council  and  people.  Our 
attention  now  is  particularly  drawn  to  that  part  of  your  'talk'of  Saturday,  in 
which,  in  enumerating  the  various  tribes  who  have  made  treaties  with  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  and  who  thereby  have  forfeited  lands,  annuities, 
and  protection,  the  Cherokees  are  included,  and  this  according  to  a  law  of 
Congress  of  July  5,  1862.  With  all  respect  for  the  'powers  that  be,'  we 
earnestly  plead  'not  guilty;'  that  we  are  not,  have  not  been,  bona  fide  rebels; 
that  if,  through  the  dire  necessities  of  the  times,  we  were  compelled  to  com- 
mit an  overt  act,  in  which  our  only  object  was  to  gain  time  and  to  save  the 
lives  of  ourselves  and  families,  the  sin  does  not  lie  at  our  door.  We  do  not 
Lelieve  that  we  will  be  condemned  without  a  hearing.  Our  treaties,  from 
that  of  Hopewell  in  1785  to  that  of  Washington  in  1846,  all  guarantee  to 
us  pi<itecti(j»i  in  these  words:  *The  Upited  States  agree  to  protect  the 
Cherokee  nation  from  dumestic  strife  and  foreign  enemies,  and  against  in- 
testine wars  between  the  several  tribes.' 

"It  is  needless  at  this  time  to  describe  in  detail  our  situation  in  the  spring 
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and  summer  of  1861.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  were  threatened  with  an  in- 
vaHJon  from  Texas,  received  hostile  communications  from  the  authorities  and 
citizens  of  our  neighbor  Arkansas,  Treaties  had  already  been  formed  with 
the  tribes  all  around  us.  The  military  posts  of  Forts  Smith,  Gibson,  Ar- 
buckle,  and  W;ishita  were  evacuated.  They  had  already. been  abandoned 
previously,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  there  was  no  rallying 
point  within  reasonable  distance  at  which  'loyalty  to  the  Union'  could  find 
security.  That  solemn  guarantee  of  protection  stipulated  in  our  treaties 
was  to  us  a  dead  letter.  There  was  not  only  danger,  but  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  annihilation.  Shall  we  be  condemned  if,  in  this  hour  of  darkness, 
gloom,  and  intense  anxiety,  we  should  have  adopted  the  only  means  that  we 
oonid  see  to  escape )f  The  plan  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  that  our  tribe 
should  seemingly  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  States — that  we 
should  make  that  treaty  that  lies  on  your  table.  But  it  was  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  as  soon  as  the  safe  opportunity  offered,  and  we  coujd 
act  as  free  moral  agents,  act  out  our  true  sentiments  and  feelings,  we  would 
fly  to  our  Father's  house. 

"If  a  lonely,  unarmed  traveller  is  beset  on  the  highway  by  ruffians  with 
daggers,  he  is  willing  to  make  any  \;once8sions,  any  promises — he  is  willing 
to  sign  any  check  on  his  banker  for  money,  in  order  to  escape.  But,  escaping 
to  a  place  of  safety,  he  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  repudiate  all  and  every 
promise  he  may  have  made  in  the  premist^s.  Wc  were  that  lone  traveller. 
But,  escaping  to  a  place  of  safety,  we  at  once  in  emphatic  terms  denied  the 
binding  force  of  that  instrument  by  passing  an  act  of  repudiation,  and  also 
an  act  emancipating  all  sfaves  within  our  jurisdiction. 

"We  say  that  it  was  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  by  us  thatas soon 
as  the  safe  opportunity  offered  we  would  return  to  what  we  claimed  to  be 
our  true  allegiance,  return  to  the  waving  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

"  We  made  the  attempt  within  three  short  months  after  the  making  of  that 
treaty,  at  the  battle  of  Verdigris,  in  which  six  companies  of  Colonel  Drew's 
regiment  fought  Colonel  Cooper,  and  drove  him  from  the  ground.  The  plan 
was  not  well  concerted — we  failed.  We  tried  to  find  an  opening  at  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge — we  failed.  And  not  until  June,  1862,  when  Colonel 
Weir  came  in  force  on-thewest  side  of  Grand  River,  did  wefind  the  opportunity 
long  desired  and  sought.  Colonel  Weir  received  us  kindly.  We  organized 
two  regiments  immediately,  of  over  twenty-two  hundred  men,  and  went 
into  the  service  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  We  have  engaged  the 
enemy  wherever  found.  We  have  endured  the  toils,  privations,  and  hazards 
of  the  war,  patiently,  courageously;  have  at  all  times  been  obedient  to 
orders,  until  regularly  and  honorably  discharged  the  31st  of  May,  1865. 
We  have  participated  in  the  battles  of  Spring  River,  Newtonia,  Maysville, 
Cane  Hill,  Prairie  Grove,  Cabin  Creek,  twice,  Port  Gibson,  Honey  Springs, 
and  Green  Leaf.  One-third  of  our  men  are  dead.  We  do  not  bring  up  these 
things  in  the  spirit  of  boasting,  but  to  show  that  we  are  in  earnest;  that  we 
considered  that  under  the  folds  of  the  glorious  flag  of  the  Union  was  our 
home,  and  that  we,  as  well  as  your  people,  would  lay  down  our  lives  to 
defend  it.  'In  conclusion,  we  refer  you  to  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Ross,  dated 
21th  of  May,  1861,  defining  our  real  position,  to  which  course  we  held  on  up 
to  the  last  moment. 

"But  if  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  ;  if  this  law  of  Congress  of  July,  1862.  is 
like  unto  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  is  useless  for  us  at  this 
hour  to  waste  words.     We  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention." 

Wah-dah-ne-gah,  (counsellor,)  on  behalf  of  the  Osages,  said : 

Honorable  commissioners,  fathers,  and  all  mt  brothers  :  I  desire  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  Our  agent,  Major  Snow,  received  an  order  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  ordering  him  to  get  an  Osage  delegation  to  attend 
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this  council,  and  we  are  here  as  such.  Our  agent  did  not  know  what  was 
its  object.  We  Osages  supposed  we  were  called  here  to  make  treaties  with 
all  the  rebels  and  our  Union  brothers.  This  council  is  of  another  color,  but 
of  the  same  idea. 

In  one  of  the  propositions  you  told  us  red  children  that  we  had  made 
treaties  with  the  south.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  headmen  were  at  that 
council,  and  that  they  were  deceived  and  misled.  They  had  their  allegiance 
to  their  Grand  Father  in  their  hearts,  but  were  deceived  and  enticed  away. 

Commissioner  Parker — (to  interpreter.)  Ask  him  the  name  of  that  white 
man. 

Answer.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  Pike. 

Of  course  they  had  an  understanding  with  the  south,  but  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  away  they  went  to  their  Great  Father,  expecting  that  he  would 
protect  them  in  their  rights  and  property.  Again,  in  your  propositions  you 
etated  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  wished  to  make  an  Indian 
territory.  That  we  understood.  Now  it  is  your  places,  commissioners,  to 
talk  with  the  Indians  in  the  territory,  and  see  if  you  can  agree  with  them 
and  form  a  territory.    And  if  so,  we  that  are  outside  will  have  to  come  in. 

You  told  them  also  that  no  white  men,  except  officers,  should  be  allowed 
in  the  Indian  country.  Now  you  have  prohibited  the  white  man,  and  why 
do  you  say  that  the  negro  may  come  in?    That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say. 

Commissioner  Parker  then  made  the  following  reply  to  the  addresses  of 
ihe  several  delegations : 

Brothers:  The  speeches  and  addresses  you  have  this  day  made  to  the 
United  States  commissioners  have  been  carefully  and  attentively  listened 
to  by  them,  and  they  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  generally  compre- 
hended the  several  matters  submitted  to  you.  They  will  take  your  remarks 
into  consideration,  and  again  address  you  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Gookins,  the  agent  for  the  Witchitas,  submitted  the  following : 
To  the  honorable  Commimoners  on  ihe  part  of  the  United  Slates: 

Gentlemen:  The  refugee  Shawnee  Indians  who  have  for  several  years 
claimed  and  received  aid  from  the  government  through  the  Wichita  agency 
are  now  in  consultation  with  the  Shawnees  proper,  to  be  incorporated  with 
them  as  one  people,  which  effort,  I  think,  will  result  favorably.  There  arc 
ffio  delegates  present  from  any  of  the  other  affiliated  tribes  composing  the 
Wichita  agency,  but  I  feel  fully  confident  in  saying  in  their  behalf  that  any 
-and  all  the  propositions  contained  in  the  address  of  the  honorable  commis- 
^sioners,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  any  of  these  bribes,  would  be  readily 
.and  cbeerfuUy  complied  with. 

Commissioner  Parker  said :  The  commission  have  made  such  arrange- 
*ments  as  that  printed  copies  of  each  day's  proceedings  may  be  had  on  the 
^morning  following,  by  application  to  the  secretary,  for  the  use  of  the  agents 
.and  delegations. 

At  12.30  the  council  was  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

^Official:  CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary, 

FOURTH  DAT. 

Fort  Smfth,  Arkansas,  September  12,  1865. 
'Council  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order  about  12 
m.,  by  the  president. 

President.  We  will  listen  to  a  communication  from  the  Seminoles. 
Assistant  Secretary  Cook  then  read  the  following : 

To  the  Honorable  Commissioners : 

The  delegates  from  the  Seminole  nation  make  the  following  answers  to 
♦^e  prqposttioDB  jE^reseoted  by  you. 
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They  have  carefully  considered  the  subjects  submitted,  and  in  council  with 
onr  agent  have  had  every  point  in  your  addresses  explained;  and  they  make 
answer  that  we  realize  the  attitude  in  wh'ich  we  are  placed,  by  the  action  of 
our  people  tttwards  the  United  States,  and  understand  the  importance  to  our- 
selves, the  loyal  portion,  as  well  as  to  those  lately  in  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment, of  making  treaties  uf  peace  and  amity  among  ourselves,  aud  with 
the  United  States. 

We  fully  and  freely  indorse  all  the  propositions  contained  in  your  address, 
excepting  that  we  respectfully  submit  that  article  3  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  admit  only  colored  persons  lately  held  in  bondage  by  the  Seminole  peo- 
ple, and  free  persons  of  color  residing  in  the  nation  previous  to  the  rebel- 
lion, to  a  residence  among  us,  and  adoption  in  the  Seminole  tribes,  upon  some 
plan  to  be  agreed  upon  by  us  and  approved  by  the  government.  We  are 
willing  to  provide  for  the  colored  people  of  our  own  nation,  but  do  not  de- 
sire our  lands  to  become  colonization  grounds  for  the  negroes  of  other  States 
and  Territories. 

While  we  represent  our  great  desire  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  which  shall  secure  to  us  permanent  peace  among  ourselves,  with  the 
neighboring  tribes  and  the  government,  and  which  shall  provide  us  with 
schools,  churches^  farms  and  internal  improvements  after  the  manner  of  our 
white  brothers,  yet  we  do  not  feel  warranted  by  the  authority  in  us  vested 
by  our  people  to  enter  into  any  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States 
government  at  this  time. 

We  desire  to  come  to  some  satisfactory  understanding  with  our  southern 
brothers,  which  shall  restore  them  to  their  homes  aud  the  care  of  tiieir  women 
and  children. 

We  will  take  the  propositions  home  with  us,  submit  them  to  our  people, 
and  call  a  council  and  elect  delegates  to  meet  the  honorable  commissioners 
in  treaty  council,  at  any  time  and  place  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  be  pleased  to  designate. 

JNO.  CHUPCO. 

PA^COFA. 

FOS-HUT-SHE. 

FOS-HARGO. 

CHO-COTE  HAR-GO. 

The  agent  for  the  Seminoles  stated  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  further  state- 
ment in  the  Seminole  language,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  motives  which  ac- 
tuated that  nation  in  making  a  treaty  with  the  rebel  commissioner.  Pike. 
For  want  of  time  it  had  not  been  translated,  but  is  submitted  as  a  part  of 
their  reply,  and  may  be  translated  hereafter. 

President.  The  commissioners  will  now  answer  the  replies  made  to  them 
by  the  several  delegations  yesterday. 

In  answer  to  the  Cherokee  delegation,  the  president  read  the  following  : 

The  commissioners,  in  response  to  the  statement  made  yesterday  in  be- 
half of  the  Clierokees,  say : 

The  Cherokee  nation  are  at  fault  in  interpreting  what  was  said  by  us  on 
Saturday  as  to  fi)rfeiture  of  land,  dc,  as  a/ac<  accompli^ed,  but  the  commis- 
sioners said  :  ''All  such  as  have  made  treaties,  &c.,"  have  ^^rightfuJlyJbrftdted, 
&c.,"  (under  the  law  of  Congress,  July  5,  1862,  which  authorized  the  complete 
forfeiture,)  but  the  President  does  not  desire  to  enforce  the  penalties  for  the 
unwiise  action  of  these  nations. 

The  commissioners  only  stated  what  was  the  legitimate  legal  consequence 
of  the  great  crime  of  treason  rin  the  part  of  those  who  had  so  solemnly  ab- 
jured their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  we  expressed  the  hope,  as 
coming  Irora  the  President,  that  each  nation  would  place  itself  in  such  a  po- 
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sition  as  to  enable  the  President  to  waive  the  forfeiture  and  reinstate  the 
nation. 

We  find  that  the  Cherokee  nation,  by  both  of  its  chiefs,  its  executive  coun- 
cil, and  three  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  "authorized  by  a 
general  convention  of  all  the  Olierokees  proper/'  held  at  the  capital,  October 
7,  1861,  made  a  solemn  covenant  and  treat}^  with  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  acknowledged  and  declared  that  saia  nation  was  there- 
after the  friend  of  the  so-called  confederate  government  and  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  then  and  now,  John  Ross, 
wrote,  published,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  this  wicked  alliance,  for  many  months 
before  this  treaty  was  made.  He  was  zealous  in  his  endeavors  to  induce 
other  nations  to  join  the  Chcrokees  in  their  scheme  of  joining  the  confederacy. 

September  19, 1861,  he  said:  "The  Great  Being  who  overrules  all  thhigs," 
&c.,  "  has  sustained  me  in  my  efforts  to  unite  the  heart  and  sentiment  of  the 
Cherokee  people  as  one  man;  and  at  a  mass  meeting  of  over  four  thousand 
Cherokees,  at  Talequah,  with  one  voice  we  have  proclaimed  in  favor  of  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  thereby  forever  to  maintain 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Indian  nation  in  a  common  destiny." 

He  further  said,  in  a  letter  to  that  pure  patriot,  0  poth-leyo-ho-lo,  to  indnce 
him  to  unite  the  Greek  nation  with  the  allies  of  the  confederates:  "  My  ad- 
vice and  desire  is  for  all  the  red  brethren  to  be  united  among  themselves  in 
support  of  our  common  rights  and  interest,  by  forming  an  alliance  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  Confederate  States." 

Your  chief  said  to  a  regiment  which  your  nation  raised  to  fight  against 
the  United  States:  "The  convention  which  made  the  treaty  was  so  unani- 
mously attended  that  its  acts  were  the  acts  of  the  whole  people.  This,"  he 
says,  "  was  voted  by  our  people,  and  I  sent  a  messenger  to  thecommissioner» 
Mr.  Pike,  and  informed  him  of  our  readiness  to  enter  into  a  treaty." 

Your  nation  raised  a  regiment  long  before  any  treaty  was  made  with  the 
States  in  rebellion,  but  your  chief,  John  Ross,  said  to  that  regiment,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1862,  that  he  raised  the  regiment  to  "act  in  concert  with  the  troops 
in  the  southern  confederacy." 

Your  chief  said,  in  December,  1862,  in  an  address  to  his  people  and  soldiers, 
"The  treaty  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  in  it»"  And  on  the 
very  day  it  was  signed  it  was  submitted  to  the  national  council,  then  in 
session,  and  was  then  read  and  deliberated,  article  by  article,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  and  confirmed  by  both  houses  and  became  a  law."  And  he 
said,  "  The  four  thousand  people  assembled  at  the  capital  wiHh  one  voice 
adopted  and  approved  the  treaty." 

This  same  chief,  speaking  for  the  nation,  declared  in  1862  "  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  confederacy  are  our  enemies."  The  Cherokees  have,  by  their 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers,  had  a  very  great  influence  in  the  whole 
Indian  country. 

Your  chief  says,  "  I  sent  messages  to  the  Osages  and  Senecas,  requesting 
them  to  meet  the  commissioner,  Albert  Pike,  and  they  forthwith  responded. 
I  also  sent  to  0-poth-le-yo-ho-lo,  and  advised  him  to  submit,"  &c. 

As  late  as  1862-3,  your  chief  said  to  your  people,  "  Our  treaty  is  a  good 
one — the  very  best  we  have  ever  made.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  and  wish  to 
respect  it,  and  we  must  do  it."  This  same  John  Ross  is  now  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokees.     » 

The  plea  "  Not  guilty"  which  you  put  in,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  will 
not  lie  !  The  facts  as  stated  by  you  in  support  of  your  plea  of  not  guilty, 
only  go  in  mitigation.  Your  nation,  if  your  chief  can  be  believed,  volunta- 
rily assumed  the  position  of  an  enemy  of  the  United  States.  That  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  your  brave  young  men,  who  have  since  so  nobly  fought 
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for  the  United  States,  never  assented  in  their  hearts  to  that  treaty  with  the 
-enemies  of  our  country,  we  believe;  and'th^ir  deeds  of  valor  in  defence  of 
the  old  flaf!^  siyce  they  escaped  from  the  rebel  camp  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  President  has  been  advised  of  their  chivalric  valor,  and  they  shall  be 
lionored,  respected,  and  protected  in  every  right  and  interest  individually. 

But  while  John  Ross  is  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  the 
treaty  made  by  him  and  the  nation  with  those  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  is  not  repudiated,  and  a  new  treaty  made  with  the  United  States 
whereby  the  United  States  assure  to  the  Cherokees  a  tide  to  the  lands,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  yon,  as  a  nation,  are  legally',  morally,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  as  you.  are,  subject  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  touching  your  interests  under  any  former  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
United  States  affecting  annuities  or  tjtles  to  land  in  the  Indian  territory. 

That  a  majority  of  your  nation  has  been,  and  is  now,  loyal,  we  are  happy 
to  believe.  And  we  assure  you,  in  behalf  of  the  President,  that  if  you  desire 
to  treat  with  the  United  States,  and  wipe  out  the  stigma  and  disability  which 
bad  men  have  fastened  upon  yon,  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  provided  by 
the  act  of  Gongress  of  July,  1862,  will  not  be  applied  to  or  made  operative 
against  those  who  have  not  voluntarily  aided  the  enemies  of  the  government, 
«yen  if  foqnd  necessary  in  other  cases. 

The  commissioners  are  happy  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  President 
that  the  delegates  here  from  the  Cherokee  nation  assure  us  of  their  desire  to 
treat  with  the  United  States,  and  that  you  will  lay  the  matter  before  your 
<^onncil  in  October  next,  recommending  such  action  as  will  renew  the  friendly 
relations  heretofore  sustained  by  yon  toward  the  United  States. 

Commissioner  Parker  read  the  following,  which  was  translated  in  turn  by 
the  interpreters  for  the  several  tribes  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  excepting  the 
Ohickasaws,  whose  delegation  was  absent  at  the  time  : 

Interpreters  of  Ghickasaws,  Seminoles,  Senecas,  and  Shawnees,  and  Qua- 
paws,  now  pay  attention,  and  translate  what  I  have  to  say  to  these  nations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Chicksaws  and  Seminoles,  in  coming  to  this 
cotincil,  have  not  been  invested  with  more  general  powers,  so  as  to  settle  all 
their  difficulties  at  this  time  by  entering  into  a  proper  treaty.  The  delega- 
tions here  can  enter  at  this  time  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the 
United  States.  When  the  rebel  Indians  come  in  they  will  be  required  to 
assent  and  subscribe  to  the  same  treaties  as  they  who  are  here  present 
4igree  to. 

This  treaty  of  peace  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  adjustment  of  any 
^nd  all  questions  and  interests  under  any  old  treaty. 

The  commissioners  are  glad  to  know  that  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Neosho  agency  have  always  been  with  their  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  sorry  to  learn  that  they  were  deceived  and  co- 
-erced  into  making  a  treaty  with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  Satisfactory 
proof  of  this  will  greatly  change  the  mind  of  the  President  in  their  favor. 
That  they  sent  so  many  of  their  young  braves  to  aid  him  in  fighting  his  ene- 
mies is  exceedingly  gratifying.  But  they  can  more  effectually  show  their 
^ood  will  to  the  United  States,  and  lay  a  good  claim  to  its  protection,  by 
immediately  annulling  their  treaties  with  the  late  Confederate  States,  and  at 
once  entering  into  a  new  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  ^ 

The  expression  given  by  most  of  the  nations  here  of  their  willingness  to 
accept  as  treaty  stipulations  the  several  propositions  submitted  by  the  com- 
missioners is  pleasing  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  mate- 
rially operate  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  / 

The  questions  raised  by  some  of  the  nations  respecting  the  third  and 
.seventh  propositions  submitted  by  the  commissioners  will  receive  proper 
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consideration  whenever  a  treaty  is  made  with  any  nation  affected  by  them. 

The  president  of  the  commission  said: 

We  have  in  process  of  preparation  a  simple  treaty  of  peace  for  the  sig^na- 
tares  of  all  the  delegates  present,  leaving  all  questions  growing  out  of  the 
recent  treaties  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  to  be  settled  at  this  or  some 
future  council.  We  ask  the  delegates  to  come  to  our  rooms  at  4  o'clock  this 
p.  m.,  or  to-morrow  at  8  a.  m.,  to  examine  such  treaty  and  be  prepared  to 
sign  it  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock  in  the  council-room. 

Mik-ko-hut-kee,  (Little  White  Chief,)  of  the  Creek  delegation,  said: 
Yesterday  our  white  brethren  and  our  red  brethren  all  made  their  com- 
plaints and  explanations,  but  the  Creeks  were  not  then  ready.     They  are  now^ 
and  will  present  them  in  writing. 

Sanford  Berryman  then  read  the  following  paper  on  their  behalf : 

To  the  honorable  Commissioners  of  the  United  Stales : 

On  yesterday  you  heard  the  talk  of  the  several  tribes  of  our  red  brothers. 
We,  the  Creek  delc^gation,  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  troubles  and  privations  this  rebellion  has  brought  upon  us.  We,  as  a 
nation,  had  written  laws  to  guide  and  govern  us,  and  one  of  these  laws  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  a  principal  and  a  second  chief,  and  in  case  of  ab- 
sence, sickness,  or  death,  the  second  chief  assumes  the  duties  of  the  first. 
It  also  provides  that,  in  case  of  misdemeanor  of  the  first  chief,  he  shall  be 
removed  from  office  and  the  second  chief  take  his  place. 

We  here  wish  you  to  know  how  we  were  treated  by  the  principal  chiefs 
and  others,  that  were  in  favor  of  negotiating  or  making  a  treaty  with  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  in  the  year  1861.     Most  of  the  loyal  leading 
Greeks,  among  whom  was  our  present  chief.  Sands,  were  sent  out  to  the  plains 
to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Prairie  Indians,  and  while 
we  were  out  on  this  mission  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  notorious  Albert 
Pike,  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States — the  very  men 
who  caused  all  the  trouble  we  have  had  to  endure.     On  our  return  home 
we  found  out,for  the  first  time,  the  critical  situation  in  which  we  were  placed 
by  these  designing  men,  and  that  there  was  a  convention  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ratifying  this  diabolical  treaty.     Our  present  chief,  and  others  now 
members  of  this  delegation,  were  called  upon  to  sign  this  treaty,  which  they 
refused  to  do,  saying  that  they  already  had  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,, 
which  was  good  enough  for  our  safety,  and  that  we  should  call  upon  our 
Great  Father  for  protection,  which  had  been  granted  us  in  our  former  trea- 
ties ;  and  as  we  could  not  agree,  we  withdrew  from  the  said  convention, 
and  after  that  the  treaty  was  ratified.     In  signing  the  above-named  treaty^ 
bur  principal  chief  had  violated  our  law,  and  subjected  himself  to  removal 
from  ofiBce.     Consequently  a  convention  was  called  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1861.     Our  present  chief.  Sands,  was  authorized,  under  the  provision  of  our 
law,  to  act  as  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  his  life,  and  that  of 
others  of  our  leading  men,  was  threatened  by  the  hostile  party ;  and  being 
informed  that  there  was  a  large  force  marching  on  us  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  us  into  the  rebel  service,  we  commenced  moving  out  west  for  our 
safety,  trusting  in  the  Great  Spirit  for  protection,  and  hoping  also  thfit  He 
would  send  us  aid  through  the  means  of  our  Great  Father  at  Washington- 
We  would  here  remark  that,  on  yesterday,  our  red  brothers  informed  us  in 
their  talks  that  they  were  compelled  to  yield,  through  fear  and  threats,  to 
the  rebel  element,  and  that  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies.    We  were 
not  so  timid,  but  stood  firm  to  our  old  and  tried  friends  and  protectors,  and 
were  determined  to  resist  even  unto  blood,  and  protect  the  lives  of  our  men 
and  those  of  our  women  and  children  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  former 
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treaty  which  we  had  made,  we  took  measures  to  so  inform  our  father  at 
Washington.  After  puttinj^  our  women  and  children  in  charge  of  the  lead- 
ing men  and  warriors,  our  chief  and  others  repaired  to  Washington,  although 
the  journey  had  to  be  commenced  through  an  uniniiabited  countrj^  and  this 
for  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  miles.  Ou  arrivi!ig  there,  face  to  face, 
we  informed  our  Great  Father  of  the  situation  that  our  couqtry  was  in,  and 
were  informed  by  our  Great  Father  that  our  treaties  were  and  should  be  re- 
spected ;  and  we  were  further  assured  that  he  would  send  us  help  as  soon 
as  he  could  ;  and  we  think  that  all  of  the  talk  is  on  the  record  in  Washing- 
ton. We  were  threatened  with  entire  annihilation,  and  were  compelled  to 
leave  our  homes  and  all  that  we  possessed  in  the  world,  and  travelled  north 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  our  friends  from  the  north.  We  were  followed  by  a 
large  force  of  rebel  Indians  and  Texans,  commanded  by  Colonel  D.  W.  Cooper, 
and  being  closely  pressed,  we  were  compelled  to  halt  and  give  them  battle; 
and  although  their  forces  were  far  superior  to  ours,  we  drotre  them  back,  and 
then  resumed  our  journey  north,  and  crossed  the  Arkansas,  and  camped  in  the 
Cherokee  nation.  The  above-mentioned  fight  was  known  as  the  Red  Forkfight. 
While  we  were  in  the  last-named  camp,  the  battle  of 'Bird  Creek  took  place, 
which  ended  in  Colonel  Cooper  being  again  driven  off.  We  were  attacked 
the  third  time  by  Generals  Mcintosh  and  Stan(|witte  with  a  large  force  of 
cavalry,  and  were  completely  routed  and  scattered,  and  a  great  many  of  our 
women  and  children  were  killed  and  captured,  and  we  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  western  wilds, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  and  travelled  to  Kansas  in  blood  and 
snow,  not  arriving  there  until  the  following  spring. 

It  would  take  volumes  to  relate  minutely  the  sufferings-  which  we  have 
endured. 

We  now  most  respectfully  ask  you  if  you  can  show  us  one  single  instance 
in  which  more  suffering  has  been  endured  or  gi eater  sacrifices  been  made 
for  the  cause  of  the  Union;  and  we  most  respectfully  ask  and  beg  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  guilty. 

In  May,  1862,  we  put  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  one  regiment, 
which  included  two  companies  of  Seminoles,  known  as  the  First  Regiment 
Indian  Home  Guards,  and  from  this  time  the  privations  and  hardships  of  a 
soldier's  life  commenced.  Instead  of  guarding  our  homes,  we  were  sent 
into  Missouri,  and  there  commenced  fighting  the  enemies  of  our  country  and 
those  of  the  United  States.  We  took  part  in  most  of  the  battles  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  in  all  of  those  fought  in  the  Indian  territory,  participating  in  twen- 
ty-one different  engagements. 

Furthermore,  the  remains  of  our  people  are  as  milestones  to  mark  our 
way  through  the  country  which  we  have  travelled.  We  were  honorably 
mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  31st  day  of  May, 
1866. 

MiK-KO-HUT-KEK.  A  few  moro  words,  Messrs.  Commissioners.  You  have 
heard  our  arguments  laid  before  you  to-day.  Some  brethren  presented  theirs 
yesterday.  There  are  some  matters  still  behind  which  we  wish  to  bring  in, 
about  the  seventh  article,*  which  we  did  not  put  in  our  paper  for  want  of 
time.  We,  as  Creeks,  don't  understand  these  fully.  There  are  some  things 
still  behind,  which  we  wish  to  bring  forward.  We  understand  you  will  also 
allow  us  an  opportunity  to  speak  to- morrow. 

The  president  to  Creek  interpreter.  Please  explain  that  the  treaty  which 
we  propose  to  sign  to-morrow  will  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  other  treaty 
which  is  being  prepared,  and  which  it  is  hoped  the  Creeks  will  sign. 

MiKKo-HUT-KEE.  That*s  all  right.     We  understand. 

o  As  to  yfho  shall  reside  within  the  Indian  territory. 
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President.  Can  you  explain  why  Och-tar-sarsljarjo's  name  ib  signed  to 
tbe  treaty  with  the  rebels  ?  We  understood  he  was  away  making  peace 
with  the  Indians  of  the  plains. 

MiKKo-HUT-KEE.  I  Can  answer  that.  These  persons  whose  names  are 
signed  could  prove  by  Albert  Pike  that  they  were  not  present  with  him  when 
that  treaty  was  signed.  My  name  may  be  there,  but  I  was  not  present 
That  was  the  way  with  many  Indians;  their  names  were  put  to  treaties  when 
they  were  not  there. 

'  President.    We  find  the  names  of  three  Creeks  to  the  treaty   who  were 
absent  at  the  time  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country. 

Agent  Abbott.  What  are  those  names  7 

President.  Ok-ta-ha-hassee-harjo,  Tullissee  Fix-i-co,  and  Mik-ko-hut  kee. 

Agent  Abbott.  I  would  state  that  in  the  summer  of  1861  several  of  the 
Creeks,  Mik-ko-hut-kee  among  them,  came  to  me  in  Kansas  and  said  they 
could  not  find  their  agent,  but  wanted  to  state  their  case  at  Washington, 
and  they  then  went  on  there. 

Major  Dunn,  agent  for  the  Creeks,  stated  that  the  Creeks  would  like  to 
make  a  treaty  now,  but  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1863  (not  yet 
ratified)  were  distasteful  to  them.  They  would  like  to  have  a  committee  to 
meet  them. 

The  president  requested  the  agent  to  confer  with  his  delegation,  and  put 
"black  on  white'' such  alterations  as  they  wished  made  in  the  treaty  of 
1863.  Commissioners  Sells  and  Wistar  and  Principal  Secretary  Mix  will 
then  meet  you  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Council  adiourned  to  12  o'clock  m.  to-morrow. 

Official :    '  CHAS.  E.  MIX,  Secr^ary, 

FIFFH  DAY. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  Septeniber  13,  1865. 
Council  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 

president  about  1  p.  m. 
The  president  read  the  following  draught  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity, 

prepared  for  the  signatures  of  such  of  the  delegates  as  are  desirous  to  attach 

their  names  thereto : 

Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1865, 
between  the  commissioners  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  persons  here  present  representing  or  connected  with  the 
following  named  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  located  within  the  Indian 
country,  viz :  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Osages,  Semi- 
noles,  Senecas,  Senecas  and  Shawnces,  and  Quapaws. 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  were  induced  by  the  machinations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  lo  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with  said  so-called 
Confederate  States,  whereby  they  have  made  themselves  liable  to  a  forfeit- 
ure of  all  rights  of  every  kind,  character,  and  description  which  had  been 
promised  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  maintained  its  supremacy  and  authority 
within  its  limits  ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  government  to  act 
with  magnanimity  with  all  parties  deserving  its  clemency,  and  tore-establish 
order  and  legitimate  authority  among  the  Indian  tribes;  and  whereas  the 
undersigned  representatives  or  parties  connected  with  said  nations  or  tribes 
of  Indians  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  general  good  of  the  people 
to  reunite  with,  and  be  restored  to  the  relations  which  formerly  existed  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  United  States,  and  as  indicative  of  our  personal  feelings 
in  the  premises,  and  of  our  several  nations  and  tribes,  so  far  as  we  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  speak  for  them  ;  and  whereas  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  the  status  of  the  nations,  tribes,  and  bands  that  have  made 
treaties  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  which  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed, and  our  relations  settled  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners now  at  Port  Smith  for  that  purpose  : 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  covenant  and  agree,  that  here 
after  they  will  in  all  things  recognize  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  will  not  enter  into  any 
allegiance  or  conventional  arrangement  with  any  state,  nation,  power,  or 
sovereign  irhatsoever  ;  that  any  treaty  of  alliance  for  cession  of  land,  or 
any  act  heretofore  done  by  them,  or  any  of  their  people,  by  which  they 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  is  hereby  revoked,  cancelled, 
and  repudiated. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  made  by  the  members  of 
the  respective  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  present,  the  United  States, 
through  its  commissioners,  promises  that  it  will  reestablish  peace  and 
friendship  with  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the 
so-called  Indian  country  ;  that  it  will  afford  ample  protection  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  respective  nations  or  tribes,  and 
declares  its  willingness  to  enter  into  treaties  to  arrange  and  settle  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  and  growing  out  of  former  treaties  with  said  nations;  as 
affected  by  any  treaty  made  by  said  nations  with  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  at  this  council  now  convened  for  that  purpose,  or  at  such  time  in  the 
future  as  may  be' appointed. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  said  Indians  of  the  several  nations  and  tribes,  as  respectively 
hereafter  enumerated,  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names,  and  affixed 
their  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  president  asked  the  several  agents  to  state  whether  their  delegations 
would  prefer  to  have  copies  of  the  proposed  treaty,  and  consider  it  until 
to-morrow,  or  sign  it  here  to-day. 

Agent  Harlan.  The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  is  not  present  now,  and  their 
delegates  would  prefer  having  a  printed  copy,  and  consulting  with  him  be- 
fore signing. 

Agent  Reynolds.  I  have  consulted  with  the  Seminoles,  and  believe  they 
are  prepared  'to  sign  the  treaty  now;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
have  it  printed  first,  and  sign  it  to-morrow. 

The  President.  Without  further  remarks,  then,  the  commissioners  will 
decide  to  print  the  proposed  treaty,  and  furnish  copies  just  so  soon  as  they 
can  be  printed  this  afternoon. 

We  are  very  anxious  the  loyal  delegates  now  here  should  remain  and  meet 
our  brothers  who  admit  their  disloyalty,  and  will  arrive  from  Armstrong 
Academy  on  or  about  Friday.  In  a  communication  from  them,  they  express 
a  very  strong  desire  to  meet  you  here,  and  have  a  reconciliation.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  the  strong  desire  of  the  commissioners  that  you  should  remain 
until  after  their  arrival. 

These  last  remarks  of  the  president  were  interpreted  to  the  several  dele- 
gations present.  ' 

The  President.  With  reference  to  the  treaty  which  we  propose  to  sign, 
we  will  have  copies  made  by  the  clerks  and  furnished  to  the  agents  within 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  printer  is  busy,  and  we  find  we  can  have  copies 
written  sooner  than  printed.     We  want  it  signed  by  all  the  loyal  Indians 
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present ;  and  if  signed  at  all,  it  must  be  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to 
morrow. 

The  above  was  also  interpreted  to  the  several  delegations. 

The  President.  Has  either  tribe  or  nation  anything  to  lay  before  the 
commissioners,  this  morning  ? 

Agent  Reynold^.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  literal  translation  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  a  part  of  the  Seminoles,  and 
induced  them  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary'  to  read  it  here,  but  wish  it  to  become  apart  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  President.  Probably  you  had  better  read  it. 

Agent  Reynolds  then  read  the  following  : 

Honorable  Commissiokers  : 

Brothers  :  You  were  sent  here  by  our  Great  Father.  Last  Saturday  and 
Sunday  we  heard  from  you  what  you  desired  us  to  do.  We  understood 
from  you  that  we  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  south.  That  is  so :  the  party 
of  Seminoles  that  took  sides  with  the  south  did  make  a  treaty,  but  not  we. 
The  Creeks  made  a  treaty  with  the  Soythern  Confederacy  on  the  10th  day 
of  July,  1861 — also  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  July  12, 1861,  and  the 
Seminoles  on  August  1,  1861.  But  here  is  John  Chup-co,  our  chief;  he 
never  signed  that  treaty.  Our  Father,  the  President,  made  a  treaty  with  us 
many  years  ago.  That  treaty  we  loved  and  respected,  and  did  nut  wish  to 
violate  it,  because  we  wanted  to  preserve  all  the  promises  made  to  us  by 
our  Father  for  the  care  of  our  women  and  children. 

At  that  time  Billy  Bowlegs  was  our  chief,  when  we  left  that  country.  And 
we  left  our  country  because  we  did  not  approve  of  the  treaty  made  by  our 
bad  brothers,  and  we  left  our  country  to  go  north  into,  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try and  Kansas.  When  they  overtook  us  in  the  Cherokee  country  we  had  a 
fight  with  them.  Also,  again,  on  the  Verdigris  river;  and  the  third  place 
on  our  retreat.  General  Mcintosh  overtook  us  with  a  large  army  and  de- 
stroyed us.  At  that  battle  we  lost  a  great  many  of  our  law  men,  and  capa- 
ble men  to  do  business,  and  a  great  many  of  our  young  men,  and  women 
and  children.  We  left  them  in  cold  blood  by  the  wayside.  At  that  battle 
we  lost  everything  we  possessed,  everything  to  take  care  of  our  women 
and  children  with,  and  all  that  we  had.  And  notwithstanding  we  lost  all 
that  we  had,  and  many  of  our  women  and  children,  yet  we  continued  on, 
because  we  wanted  to  keep  our  promises  with  our  Great  Father,  and  to  * 
help  him  destroy  his  bad  white  and  red  children,  that  had  wickedly  struck 
at  him.  When  we  pushed  on  our  journey  and  arrived  in  Kansas,  and  came 
under  his  protection,  we  thought  that  when  we  took  hold  of  his  hand  he 
would  lift  us  up  and  make  us  happy.  When  we  got.  into  Kansas  we  were 
very  poor.  We  did  not  have  anything.  We  were  tired  out;  but  we  were 
so  anxious  to  fight  the  rebels  that  we  enlisted  at  once,  and  turned  our  faces 
toward  the  enemies  of  our  Grand  Father. 

The  President  had  not  called  on  us  to  take  up  arms,  but  we  saw  it  was 
necessary,  and  we  went  into  the  fight  against  the  enemies  of  our  people. 
And  we  thought,  while  we  were  in  the  service,  that  all  that  was  promised 
us  before  the  war  would  be  restored  back  to  us.  When  we  were  in  the  ser- 
vice we  were  in  all  the  battles  where  our  generals  led  us,  and  when  the 
war  was  ended  we  were  ready  to  be  mustered  out.  While  we  were  in  the 
service  we  felt  satisfied  that  our  Grand  Father  knew  all  our  trouble  and  all 
our  sufieriugs,  and  we  felt  that  ho  would  do  all  that  is  right  by  his  red 
children.     So  we  wish  to  always,  be  remembered  by  our  Father,  and  we 
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wish  to  bo  subject  to  all  bis  laws,  and  do  what  we  understand  to  be  his 
wishes  toward  us. 

JOHN  CHUP-CO. 

PAS-OO-FA. 

FOS-HAR-GO. 

CBO-COTE-HAR.GO.      , 

FOS-HUT-SHE. 

The  Presidkkt.  We  request  the  agents  to  meet  us  at  our  rooms,  for  con- 
aultation,  immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  council. 

[To  the  Creeks.]  The  commissioners  have  the  treaty  with  you  under 
consideration,  and  will  answer  at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon,  if  they  agree 
upon  it 

Oouncil  adjourned  about  2  o'clock,  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Official : 

CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 

SIXTH  DAT. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  14,  1865. 
^The  council  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cooley,  who  stated  that  the 
business  of  the  council  this  morning  was  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
Unite  1  States,  after  which  the  president  stated  that  the  treaty  was  now 
ready  for  the  signatures  of  each  delegation  that  wished  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Harlan,  agent  of  the  Gherokees,  said:  Owing  to  the  illness  of  some 
members  of  the  delegation,  they  were  unable  to  consult  fully  among  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  hence  the  part  of  the 
delegation  present  are  unwilling  to  sign  until  the  whole  may  be  present  to 
do  so,  when,  if  they  sign,  they  intend  to  do  it  cheerfully.  1  have  urged  them 
to  sign  the  treaty,  thinking  ihey  may  do  so  safely,  and  I  also  think  they  will 
do  so  willingly. 

Mr.  Dunn,  agent  for  the  Creek  nation,  said:  They  are  willing  to  sign  the 
treaty  under  the  protest  as  written.  *  I  have  suggested  the  changing  of  a 
word,  but  thoy  are  unwilling  to  make  it  without  consultation,  and  it  will 
take  a  little  time  to  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Dunn,  (after  an  interval.)  Can  I  withdraw  a  portion  of  my  delega- 
tion a  few  moments  ? . 

The  commissioners  assented,  and  the  Creek  delegation  withdrew. 

The  president  then  said:  We  have  prepared  snch  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  as  we  were  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
pare. We  have  signed  it  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  business 
of  the  council  is  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  delegations,  and  until  it  is 
signed  no  further  proceedings  can  be  had  settling  matters  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  several  tribes  which  have  had  treaties  with  the  so-called 
Confederate  States.  ^ 

If  there  is  any  tribe  or  delegation  tnat  does  not  wish  to  sign  it,  we  wish 
to  know  it.  We  do  not  desire  any  tribe  to  sign  it  otherwise  than  willingly 
and  cheerfully. 

Mr.  Dunn,  for  the  loyal  Creek  delegation,  said:  My  people  can  come  to  no 
determination.  They  came  in  prepared  to  sign  the  treaty  under  the  protest 
already  handed  you,  but  objection  being  made  to  said  protest  they  were  un- 
prepared at  present  to  take  action  in  tlie  matter. 

The  President.  We  are  surprised  to  know  that  any  nation  or  tribe  which 
assumes  to  be  loyal  should  object  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as 
Ihere  is  nothing  in  it  to  which  any  truly  loyal  person  may  take  exception. 
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The  President,  (after  an  interval.)  I  am  informed  by  the  agents  that  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  tribes  or  nations  desire  to  sign  this  morning.  There  is 
an  opportunity  now. 

Mr.  Gookins,  agent  fur  the  Wichitas,  &c.,  said  :  A  small  delegation  of  my 
Wichita  Indians  have  arrived  this  morning.     They  have  no  objection  to 
%  signing  the  treaty,  and  will  do  so  as  soon  as  they  get  rested  a  little. 

Mr.  Snow,  agent  for  the  Senecas,  &c.,  said  :  Th^  Senecas,  Senecas  and 
Shawneea,  and  Quapaws  are  willing  to  sign,  but  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks before  doing  so. 

Isaac  Warrior,  in  behalf  of  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees  and  Quapaws,  then 
said:  My  brothers,  we  are  all  sent  here  for  the  common  good.  This  day  is 
bright  and  clear,  and  this  whole  nation  is  thankful  to-day.  We  feel  happy 
because  we  have  made  this  treaty  and  shaken  hands  anew  with  you.  We 
three  nations  would  say  that  the  old  treaties  made  between  you  and  ns 
many  years  back  have  been  lived  up  to.  And  now  that  we  find  that  our 
Great  Father  intends  to  protect  us  from  this  on  we  are  glad,  and  will  hence- 
forth expect  his  protection  forever  a  long  timd.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
and  we  are  now  ready  to  sign  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  delegations  for  the  tribes  of  Senecas 
and  mixed  bands  of  Senecas  and  Shawnees  and  Quapaws. 

The  president  announced  the  treaty  ready  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
loyal  Seminoles. 

The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  members  of  that  delegation. 

Lewis  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Chickasaws,  said:  I  have  always 
been  one  of  those  who  have  been  loyal  and  cleaved  unto  our  Great  Father^ 
'  and  when  I  found  that  the  old  chiefs  and  folks  had  broken  the  treaty  I 
turned  my  back  on  them  and  went  north.  Then  there  was  great  trouble  and 
guns  firing  behind  my  back,  but  they  did  not  kill  me,  and  I  went  under  the 
protection  of  my  Great  Father  in  Kansas,  and  then  I  knew  I  was  safe.  I 
came  here  to  settle  this  business  before  I  return  home,  and  as  I  stand  before 
you,  it  seems  as  though  &  weight  was  falling  from  my  shoulders,  and  that  I 
am  coming  into  the  light.  I  always  intended  to  abide  by  the  law,  for  I  al- 
ways wished  to  be  on  my  Great  Father's  side.  I  have  heard  much  said 
about  the  black  folks.  They  suffered  as  much  as  we  did.  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  President  esteemed  the  colored  people,  and  we  are 
willing  to  do  just  as  our  Father  may  wish,  and  take  them  in  and  assist 
them,  and  let  them  help  us.     So  I  think  and  feel  towards  them. 

I  agree  with  all  the  wishes  of  my  Great  Father,  and  I  expect  he  will 
henceforth  protect  me.  I  am  telling  you  this  from  the  centre  of  my  heart, 
and  everything  I  say  is  heartfelt.  ^ 

The  delegation  of  loyal  Chickasaws  then  signed  the  treaty. 

The  president  annpunced  the  treaty  ready  for  the  signature  of  the  loyal 
Creek  delegation,  who  thereupon  signed  the  same. 

The  President.  The  Shawnees  from  Kansas  have  never  been  a  party  to 
any  treaty  with  the  enemies  of  the  government,  but  they  ask  permission  to 
renew  their  allegiance  by  signing  this<treaty,  and  it  is  hereby  granted  them. 
The  Shawnee  delegation  then  signed  the  treaty. 

The  President.  Are  the  Osages  ready  to  sign  ? 

Me-lo-tah-mo-ne,  of  the  delegation,  then  replied:  My  Fathers,  for  the  last 
two  days  we  have  heard  what  you  had  to  say.  You  have  told  us  what  onr 
Great  Father  had  in  view  for  all  of  the  Indians.  We  have  taken  the  thing 
into  consideration,  and  find  it  to  our  benefit,  therefore  are  willing  to  sign  the 
treaty.  Another  thing  we  wish  to  bring  up.  We  have  before  had  a  treaty  of 
protection  which  has  been  violated  by  the  white  men  in  Kansas.  We  of 
course  desire  protection  and  also  to  do  what  is  right.  The  Great  Father  ha& 
desired  all  our  red  brothers  to  shake  hands,  and  this  is  a  good  thing. 
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Wa-dah-ne-ga  said:  We  do  this  thing  in  daylight,  and  want  to  be  protected 
by  our  Great  Father,  and  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  will. 

The  Osage  delegation  then  signed  the  treaty;  after  which,  there  being  no 
farther  business  to-day,  the  council  was  adjourned  un^il  10  ojclock  a.  m.  to- 
morrow. 

Official:  CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 

SEVENTH   DAY. 

X  '  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  15,  1865. 

The  council  was  called  to  order  at  11.30  a.  m.  by  Comi^nissioner  Sells, 
who  occupied  the  chair. 

Commissioner  Sells.  We  hc^ve  been  waiting  for  tlie  Cherokee  delegation, 
who  are  expected  to  sign  the  treaty  this  morning,  and  also  for  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  Wichitas,  who  will  retnrn  in  a  short  time.  If  any  member  of  the 
delegation  present  has  anything  to  say  on  any  question,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
listen  to  his  remarks. 

Commissioner  Sells,  (after  an  interval.)  We  see  the  interpreter  of  the 
Wichitas  is  present,  and  would  indicate  to  them  that  the  treaty  is  now  ready 
for  their  signatures. 

(To  the  interpreter.)  I  have  here  a  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States, 
made  August  12,  1861,  to  which  are  signed  the  names  of  three  of  the  Wich- 
itas; are  either  of  those  here? 

Interpreter.  The  head  chief  of  the  Wichitas  is  here.  I  know  nothing  about 
their  signing  it. 

Commissioner  Sells.  What  portion  of  the  tribe  did  those  represent  who 
signed  the  treaty  ? 

Interpreter.  At  the  time  that  treaty  was  signed  those  three  were  prisoners. 

Commissioner  Sells.  Were  there  any  others  prisoners  at  the  time  who 
signed  the  treaty  ? 

Interpreter.  No,  sir,  no  others.     One  who  refused  to  sign  they  killed. 

Commissioner  Sells.  Did  any  portion  of  the  tribe  ever  sign  for  the  south  ? 

Interpreter.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Sells.  Major  Gookins,  is  the  whole  band  together  now  ? 

Major  Gookins.  They  are  all  at  this  time  within  my  agency,  so  far  as  I 
know;  the  Wichitas,  Caddoes,  Wacas,  Yocuenies,  Keichies,  lonies,  &c. 

Commissioner  Sells.  What  is  their  whole  number? 

Major  Gookins.  The  whole  number  is  about  1,800. 

Commissioner  Sells.  Are  your  people  ready  to  sign  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  statement,  signed  by  the  Wichita 
delegation  : 

The  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Wichita  agency 
are  glad  to  meet  the  commissioners  of  their  Great  Father,  the  President,  and 
renew  their  pledges  of  fidelity  and  friendship  to  him,  and  to  all  their  red 
brothers,  by  signing  this  treaty;  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  neither 
they  nor  any  of  their  respective  tribe  have  been  otherwise  than  strictly 
true  and  loyal  during  the  late  war.  The  pretended  treaty  with  the  so-called 
confederacy,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  is  also  a  pure  forgery.  The 
three  men  whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  treaty  with  the  so-called  Ooc 
federate  States  were  at  the  time  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

After  the  reading  of  the  statement  the  delegation  signed  the  treaty. 

Agent  Harlan  said:  The  Cherokee  delegation  are  present  and  ready  to  sign 
the  treaty,  but  before  doing  so  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Colonel  Reese,  of  that  delegation,  then  said:  The  Cherokee  delegation  arc 
willing  to  sign  that  treaty,  but  in  so  doing  do  not  acknowledge  that  they 
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have  forfeited  their  rights  and  privileges  to  annuities  and  lands,  for  the  loyal 
Cherokees  ar^not  guilty;  therefore,  we  wish  to  sign  that  treaty  under  the 
following  statement: 

"  W«,  the  loyal  Cherokee  delegation,  acknowledge  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  October  7,  1S61;  but  we  solemnly  declare  that  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  was  procured  by  the  coercion  of  the  rebel  army." 

President  Goolet.  Let  me  explain.  We  want  no  name  signed  to  that 
treaty  under  protest,  but  wish  all  who  sign  it  to  do  so  willingly  and  of  their 
own  accord. 

GoLONBL  Reese.  A  portion  of  our  delegation  are  not  here,  and  have  had 
permission  to  go  home  owing  to  their  illness.  Others  are  still  sick  across 
the  river,  but  five  of  us  are  here  and  are  unanimous  in  our  desire  to  sign 
under  that  statement. 

Commissioner  Sells.  Say  to  the  Cherokee  delegation  that  the  United  States 
commissioners  have  no  objection  to  that  paper. 

The  Cherokee  delegation  then  signed  the  treaty. 

Commissioner  Sells  then  said  : 

The  commissioners  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  every  delegation 
present  in  council  has  now  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  now  once  more  mutually  pledged  to  each  other 
in  good  will. 

The  council  is  now  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  p.  m.,  when  we  shall 
meet  the  rebel  delegation  of  the  Ghoctaws  and  Chickasaws. 

afternoon  .  SESSION. 

Council  met  at  three  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournnient  thi&  morning,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  commission,  who  then  read  a 
paper  signed  by  the  members  of  the  commission,  deposing  John  Ross  as 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  which  paper  was  read  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  various  delegations  in  attendance. 

The  president  then  announced  that  the  commissioners  were  ready  to  listen 
to  any  remarks  the  members  of  the  delegations  might  wish  to  ofier. 

After  a  short  colloquy  between  the  president  and  John  Ross,  and  E.  C. 
Boudiuot,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  the  council  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Official:  CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 

EIGHTH  DAY, 

Fort  Smfth,  Arkansas,  September  16,  1865. 

Council  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  yesterday,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president  at  11.30  a.  m 

The  delegations  of  the  various  tribes  that  had  recently  arrived  were  then 
introduced  to  the  commission  with  the  usual  hand-shaking. 

The  President.  I  am  sorry  this  mutual  hand-shaking  and  greeting  cannot 
be  continued,  owing  to  more  important  business. 

AoEio'  GooKiNs.  A  few  more  Caddoes  and  Comanches  have  just  come  in  and 
will  be  prepared  to  s'gn  the  treaty  on  Monday  morning,  after  consultation. 

President.  I  desire  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  treaty  which 
has  been  signed  by  the  delegations  of  twelve  tribes  up  to  this  morning 
should  be  translated  to  those  delegations  which  have  just  come  in. 

Agent  Coleman.  There  are  three  of  the  wild  tribes  present — Comanches, 
Osages  and  Caddoes. 

Agent  Harlan.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  translate 
the  treaty,  as  they  all  have  been  furnished  with  printed  copies  of  the  same, 
and  it  has  been  read  to  them,  and  they  fully  understand  it. 
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E.  C.  Bondinot,  for  the  southern  Cherokees,  said  :  A.  few  of  the  Chcrokees 
-who  came  in  last  night,  and  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  treaty,  wish  to 
be  allowed  until  Monday  morning  to  read  the  same  and  consult  together 
before  signing. 

Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Choctaws,  said  :  We  are  willing  to  sign  the  treaty, 
but  our  chief  has  not  yet  arrived;  therefore  those  who  are  now  present  wish 
to  delay  the  signing  of  the  treaty  until  Monday  morning,  when  the  entire 
delegation  will  be  present. 

President.  The  commission  does  not  wish  to  precipitate  business,  nor  to 
have  any  delegation  to  take  action  in  the  matter  without  full  consideration 
and  consultation,  but  they  have  been  here  sinpe  the  4th  or  6th  of  the  month, 
and  have  waited  a  long  time  for  the  Armstrong  Academy  delegations,  with 
much  patience.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  delegations,  however, 
the  time  is  extended  until  Monday  morning. 

•  The  president  then  read  the  treaty  for  the  information  of  those  delega- 
tions that  had  recently  arrived.  After  which  the  following  address  to  the 
Indian  delegation  from  the  south  was  read  by  Commissioner  Wistar : 

Brothers:  We  have  met  this  morning  for  the  great  and  good  purpose  of 
restoring  and  perpetuating  peace.  We  invoke  the  Great  Spirit  and  com- 
passionate Father  of  us  all  to  spread  the  curtain  of  His  love  over  us,  to 
soften  our  hearts,  and  unite  them  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  in  our  labor  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

You  have  often  met  in  councils  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  have  endured  extreme  suffering  in  such  cause. 

We  have  now  met  in  a  council  of  peace,  and  before  considering  any  other 
question,  we  ask  our  brothers  who  have  been  allied  with  the  south  to  join 
in  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  with  your  Great  Father,  the 
President,  and  with  your  red  brethren  everywhere.  Such  a  treaty  has 
already  been  signed  by  every  delegation  present  before  your  arrival  yester- 
day, and  we  believe  with  unanimity  and  cheerfulness. 

You  profess  a  desire  for  reconciliation  and  peace.  Let  your  hands  now 
show,  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  that  you  are  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire. But  this  act  will  avail  little  unless  your  hearts  go  with  it.  In  days 
to  come,  when  you  may  be  called  together,  and  the  hand  of  greeting  is  held 
out,  let  your  hearts  join  with  your  hands,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  be  pre- 
served from  reviving  former  animosities.  The  old  sore  is  still  tender.  We 
therefore- urgently  entreat  you  not  to  touch  it,  lest  you  cause  it  to  bleed 
again,  and  thus  prevent  its  healing. 

We  presume  that  every  delegation  present  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  and  reflect  upon  the  treaty  of  peace ;  but  that  all  may  surely  under- 
stand its  provisions,  it  will  now  be  read  again,  and  will  then  be  open  for 
the  signatures  of  every  delegation  which  has  entered  the  council  since  the 
morning  session  of  yesterday. 

The  remainder  of  the  loyal  Cherokee  delegation  then  signed  the  treaty. 

The  president  then  stated  that  the  treaty  was  ready  for  the  signatures  of 
the  delegation  representing  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  that  joined  the 
rebels,  to  which  reply  was  made  that  the  delegation  was  not  yet  fully  pre- 
pared to  sign. 

Colbert  Garter.  I  would  state,  on  the  part  of  southern  Chickasaw  delega- 
tion, that  we  are  not  fully  prepared  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  therefore  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  delay  doing  so  until  Monday  morning. 

Aobnt  Ketnolds.  The  southern  Seminole  delegation,  have  fully  decided  to 
sign  the  treaty  and  are  now  ready  to  do  so. 

The  southern  Seminole  delegation  then  signed  the  treaty. 

President.  The  Seminole  delegation  have  signed  the  treaty ;.  are  there  any 
others? 

34 1 
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D.  N.  McIntoBh,  of  the  southern  Creek  delegation,  asked  farther  time,  or 
until  Monday  morning,  for  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  by  them. 

President.  I  have  received  the  following  document,  which  I  will  read  for 
the  iufoimation  of  the  council : 

FoKT  Smtth,  Arkansas,  September  16,  1865, 

Sir  :  Having  understood  that  Colonel  Ely  S.  Parker,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  peace, 
&c.,  is  about  to  leave  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Indians  of  the  plains, 
the. commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  beg  leave 
to  request  that  he  delay  his  departure  until  the  completion  of  our  business 
with  the  honorable  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  government  have  seen  fit  to  include  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe  with  its  commissioners,  has  inspired  us  with 
confidence  as  to  its  designs  and  desires  with  reference  to  the  Indian  nations,* 
and  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  presence  and  counsel  in  any 
deliberations  or  interviews  with  your  honorable  body. 

R.  M.  JONES,  Frmdent  Choctaw  Ddegaiion. 
J.  T.  KiNGSBURT,  Secretary. 

COLBERT  CARTER,  President  of  Chiokasaw  Ddegaiion. 
G.  D.  Jakes,  Secretary. 

Hon,  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

President  of  the  Commimoners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  concur  in  the  above  request  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  Chickasaw  dele- 
gation. 

A.  G.  GRIFFITH. 

JOHN  LEWIS,  his  x  mark. 

MAHARDA  COLBERT, 

Interpreter, 

President.  I  have  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  present,  that  we  were  directed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  come  to  this  place  and  make  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians  of  the  southwest,  and  with  the  Arrapahoes,  Cheyennes 
and  Eiowas,  on  the  plains,  on  the  6th  of  October.  We  were  directed  to  send 
some  one  from  this  commission  to  communicate  with  the  other  commissioners 
in  Colorado  Territory,  but  we  decided  on  sending  a  commisRioner  and  a  sec- 
retary. Colonel  Parker  was  the  commissioner  selected.  We  are  much  gra- 
tified at  the  invitation  to  the  commission  to  retain  Colonel  Parker  here.  We 
have  cheerfully  granted  your  request,  and  General  Harney  has  kindly  vol- 
unteered to  go  in  Colonel  Parker's  stead.  He  has  done  this  out  of  a  desire 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  he  will  proceed  this  afternoon 
on  his  journey  over  the  plains  to  Colorado,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  there. 
General  Harney  therefore  will  not  be  able  to  sit  with  us  after  to-day. 

Agent  Dunn.  The  Creeks  move  for  permission  to  sign  that  paper.  The 
loyal  Choctaws  also  wish  to  add  their  name  to  the  paper.  The  loyal  Chick- 
asaws expressed  their  approbation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  documeut  and 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  sign  it. 

E.  C.  BouDiNOT.  The  southern  delegation  of  Cherokees  wish  also  to  add 
their  names  to  the  paper.  They  had  an  understanding  with  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  in  regard  to  it,  but  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  read  so 
Boon. 

E.  C.  Boudinot  presented  the  credentials  of  the  southern  Cherokee  delega- 
tion. 

The  PRESffiENT.  I  desire  to  say  we  will  permit  all  the  delegates  sent  here 
from  any  and  every  tribe  or  nation  to  sign  this  treaty,  notwithstanding  we 
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liave  arranged  for  only  four  or  five  delegates  from  each  nation  to  do  the  talk- 
ing. All  the  delegates  may  be  present  at  the  council,  and  you  may  consult 
with  them  here;  but  five  only  will  be  permitted  to  represent  the  nation  or 
tribes  before  the  commission.  These  must  be  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
balatice.  Some  have  taken  this  as  an  invitation  from  us  for  them  to  leave 
the  council.  We  did  not  intend  it  to  be  so  arranged.  We  have  much  busi- 
ness before  us,  and  I  trust  you  will  make  your  arrangements  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. On  Monday  morning  next  I  hope  all  will  be  ready  to  sign  the  treaty, 
and  that  none  will  ask  for  more  time  for  consideration.  We  will  close  this 
document  on  Monday  morning  next. 

E.  C.  BouDiNOT.  The  delegation  on  the  part  of  the  Cheirokees  from  Arm- 
strong Academy  desire  to  submit  the  following  statement,  which  they  wish 
re^  and  placed  upon  the  record. 

Assistant  Secretary  Garrett  then  read  the  communication,  which  was  as 
follows,  viz  : 

The  southern  Cherokees  cheerfully  accede  to  the  following  of  the  stipula- 
tions insisted  upon  by  the  honorable  commisRioners  of  the  United  States, 
vis.,  to  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  7th,  without  qualification. 

\Ve  have  accepted  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  fact  accomplished,  and  are 
willing  to  give  such  fact  legal  significance  by  appropriate  acts  of  council. 
But  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  would  neither  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
emancipated  negro  nor  for  the  Indian  to  "incorporate"  the  former  into  the 
several  tribes  "on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  members."  That  the 
.  emancipated  negro  must  be  "suitably  provided  for"  is  a  natural  sequence 
of  his  emancipation;  but  so  serious  and  delicate  a  question  should  not  be  so 
hastily  considered  and  acted  upon,  and  we  therefore  ask  further  time  before 
deciding  upon  it,  pledging  ourselves  to  acquiesce  in  good  faith  in  any  plan 
which  may  be  considered  reasonable  and  just. 

The  consolidation  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  in  the  Indian  territory 
into  one  government  is  open  to  serious  objection;  there  are  so  many,  and  in 
some  instances  antagonistic,  grades  of  tastes,  customs,  and  enlightenment, 
that  to  throw  the  whole  into  one  heterogeneous  government  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  inexplicable  confusion.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  may  obviate  the  difficulties  which  now  appear  so  patent  to  us.  We 
would  like  to  see  such  plan  and  carefully  weigh  it. 

We  beg  to  assure  the  government  that  our  objections  to  the  3d  and  6th 
propositions  are  made  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  with  a  view  solely  to  the 
good  of  our  common  people;  and  we  announce  ourselves  willing  to  yield 
such  objections  if,  after  mature  deliberations,  no  better  plan  can  be  sug- 
gested by  us  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  government. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  readiness  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  with  our  people  and  with  the  United  States,  as  is  now  required 
by  the  first  proposition;  we  have  shown  our  desire  to  settle  our  domestic 
difficulties  by  sending  a  special  delegation  to  Fort  Gibson  in  July  last.  But 
our  efforts  to  that  end  met  with  no  favor  from  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  who  first  extinguished,  by  hostile  acts,  the  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  and  who  now  aflect  to  have  been  loyal  from  the  beginning;  our  en- 
deavor, thus  anticipating  the  requirement  of  the  United  States,  was  spurned 
by  our  brethren.  We  are  willing  and  ready  again  to  proffer  the  olive  branch; 
but  we  respectfully  represent  that  after  all  the  blood  which  has  been  shed, 
and  the  intense  bitterness  that  seems  to  fill  the  bosoms  of  our  brethren,  we 
should  not  be  expected  to  live  in  an  undivided  country.  The  Cherokee  na- 
tion is  large  enough  for  all  our  people,  with  much  to  spare,  in  comaion  with 
other  tribes  of  the  Indian  territory,  to  the  Indians  from  Kansas,  for  whom  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  government  to  provide.  The  bitter  feuds  now  distract- 
ing the  Cherokees  are  of  no  recent  date— they  are  as  old  as  the  treaty  of 
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1835.  Years  before  the  war  one  portion  of  the  Cherokees  was  arrayed  in 
deadly  hostility  against  the  other;  a  secret  organized  society,  called  the 
**  Fins,"  led  by  John  Ross  and  Rev.  Jones,  had  sworn  destruction  to  the 
half-bloods  and  white  men  of  the  nation  outside  their  organization ;  and  the 
murders  and  assassinations  which  covered  our  land  with  gloom  and  di'ead 
before  the  war,  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  peace  and  harmony  never 
could  be  secured  among  us  without  a  division  of  the  territory  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  threat  of  destruction  was  no  light  jest.  In  1846  President 
Folk  addressed  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  recommended  a 
division  of  territory  between  the  Cherokees,  hostile  as  they  then  were 
one  party  to  the  other,  as  the  only  course  which  could  insure  peace  among 
them.  Much  of  the  bloodshed  and  many  of  the  unpunished  murders  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  wise  counsel  of  the  President  had  been  followed. 
We  ask  the  attention  of  the  honorable  commissioners  to  this  message,  As- 
suring them  that  much  stronger  reasons  exist  now  for  a  division  of  the 
country  than  did  in  1846.  We  wish  peace  for  ourselves  and  children,  and  we 
believe,  before  God,  we  can  have  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  equitable 
division  of  our  country  in  sucH  manner  as  may  seem  fair  and  just  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  we  assure  the  United  States  government  that  we  will 
manifest  no  factious  disposition  in  the  negotiations  in  which  we  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  part.  The  great  and  powerful  government  you  represent 
will  not  be  offended  when  we  say,  that  though  we  may  have  lost  our  rights 
by  the  course  we  adopted  in  all  honor  and  sincerity  in  the  late  war,  we  have 
not  lost  our  manhood. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

E.  C.  BOUDINOT. 

R.  FIELD. 

WM.  P.  ADAIR. 

JAMES  M.  BELL. 

W.  L.  HOLT. 

JO.  L.  MARTIN. 

SMALLW00D,hi8  x  mark. 

CHARLES  E.  WATIE,  ex- 
cepting to  the  2d  stipulation. 

J.  P.  DAVIS,  his  X  mark. 

D.  M.  FOREMAN, 
Delegates  for  the  SoiUhem  Cherokees. 

E.  C.  Bondinot  then  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  in  explanation  of 
the  above  statement,  in  which  reference  was  fnade  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  among  and  in  the  tribes,  when  the  president  took  occasion  to  say,  for 
the  information  of  the  entire  council,  that  it  must  be  understood  now  and 
here  that  we  desire  only  such  matters  to  come  before  the  council  as  bear 
upon  the  relations  of  your  nations  with  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
If  you  cannot  settle  your  difficulties  yourselves,  then  the  government  pro- 
poses to  settle  them  for  you.  Still  we  hope  you  will  shake  the  friendly  hand 
and  arrange  all  your  difficulties  among  yourselves.  If  you  cannot  do  this, 
then  we  will  have  to  do  it  for  yon.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
purposes  to  establish  peace  within  her  borders. 

A  short  controversy  then  took  place  between  E.  0.  Boudinot,  John  Ross, 
and  William  P.  Ross,  which  was  ended  by  the  president,  who  stated  that  the 
cvmncil  would  listen  to  one  speech  or  statement  on  Monday  morning  from 
any  one  of  the  other  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mission might  ascertain  the  facts  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the 
Cherokee  nation. 
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The  President.  The  council  now  stands  adjourned  until  Monday  morning 
at  9  o'clock. 

Official :  CHAS.  E.  MIX,  Secretary, 

NINTH  DAT. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  18,  1865. 

Council  met  pursuant,  to  adjournment  of  the  1 6th,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president  at  10.40  a.  ra. 

The  President.  There  were  one  or  two  loyal  Cherokees,  who  were  absent  on 
Saturday,  that  desired  to  sign  the  treaty  this  morning.    Are  they  present? 

(After  an  interval) — 

Colonel  Folsom.  I  would  state,  for  the  information  of  the  commission,  that 
the  Ghoctaws  and  Chickasaws  will  be  ready  to  sign  the  treaty  in  two  or 
three  hours.  They  are  now  discussing  it  in  council,  and  will  be  ready  about 
three  o'clock. 

D.  N.  McIntosh.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  if  I  understand  the  mind  of  the 
southern  Creek  delegation,  that  they  are  ready  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  southern  Creeks  then  signed  the  treaty. 

The  President.  Are  the  southern  Cherokees  ready  to  sign  ? 

Answer.  They  are  ready. 

The  southern  Cherokees  then  signed  the  treaty. 

Agent  Dunn.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Creeks 
have  buried  the  tomahawk  to-day  beyond  resurrection.  They  will  be  able 
to  arrange  all  their  difficulties  on  reaching  home. 

The  President.  We  are  all  happy  to  hear  this  report  from  Agent  Dunn. 
All  have  signed  the  treaty,  and  we  have  no  doubt  all  differences  will  be 
arranged.    We  hope  before  separating  to  have  a  still  better  understanding. 

Assistant  Secretary  Garrett  then  read  the  following  communicatiofi  from 
the  loyal  Creek  delegation  : 

Fort  Smith,  September  15,  1865. 
To  the  honorable  commissioners  now  in  session: 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Creek  nation  to  this  council,  have  had  many 
talks  with  you  while  in  attendance  on  sessions  with  us,  and  know  the  policy 
of  the  government  towards  us,  the  loyal  Creeks.  We  are  willing  to  provide 
for  the  ceding  of  a  portion  of  lands  at  a  fair  price.  We  are  willing  to 
provide  for  the  abolishing  of  slavery  and  settlement  of  the  blacks  who 
were  among  us  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  as  slaves  or  otherwise, 
as  citizens  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  we  are.  We  are 
willing  to  expend  a  portion  of  our  annuities  for  agricultural  implements  and 
for  education,  &c.  As  to  a  territorial  form  of  government,  we  have  to  say 
that  we  know  but  little,  but  prefer  our  tribal  condition.  We  cannot  enter- 
into  treaties  at  the  present  time  for  sale  of  lands,  from  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  authorized  to  do  so  before  leaving  our  homes.  We  have  no  doubt 
but,  when  properly  authorized  by  our  people,  we  can  and  will  conclude  a 
treaty  on  the  iforegoing  subjects  satisfactory  to. the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  to  ourselves. 

OK-TOR-HAW-SOS-HAR-CHO. 

MEK  KG  HUTKGRCHE,  for  the  Delegations. 

The  President.  I  will  state  to  those  who  have  just  signed,  that  the  loyal 
Greeks  have  signified  to  the  commissioners  their  entire  assent  to  most  of 
the  propositions  made  by  us  on  behalf  of  the  government,  including  terri- 
torial government,  whichwill  leave  you  subject  to  all  tribal  rules,  but  will 
secure  an  united  government  over  the  whole,  territory,  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, and  put  you  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  State  in  the  nation. 
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Assistant  Secretary  Garrett  then  read  the  following  paper  from  the 
nnited  Seminole  delegation : 

The  Seminole  delegation  say  that  they  have  met  their  sonthern  brothers, 
and  with  them  have  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  United 
States  ;  that  tliey  desire  and  will  settle  all  matters  of  difference  with  each 
other ;  that  they  are  wilh'ng  to  permit,  if  they  can  agree  upon  terms  with 
the  President,  their  friendly  brother  Indians  from  Kansas  and  elsewhere  to 
a  residence  upon  their  lands  and  a  home  with  them,  subscribe  to  all  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  your  addresses,  and  will  submit  to  their  people  and  elect 
delegates  from  the  nation  fully  empowered  to  make  such  treaties  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  government  and  themselves.  They  desire  treaties  entered 
into  with  the  United  States  which  shall  provide  them  with  schools,  churches, 
residences,  and  farming  implements,  and  which  will  tend  to  elevate  them  in 
the  scale  of  mankind.  They  desire  to  live  in  peace  among  themselves,  with 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and  the  United  States  government.  They  desire  to 
meet  their  Great  Father,  the  President,  in  treaty  •council  as  soon  as  he  may 
be  pleased  to  designate  the  time  and  place,  and  will  elect  dele^i^tes  with 
full  authority  to  act  at  such  time  as  the  honorable  commissioners  will  notify 
them.  They  express  the  hope  that  soon  permanent  peace  may  prevail  among 
all  Indian  nations  and  throughout  the  United  States.  Having  done  all  that 
they  were  authorized  to  do  by  their  people,  they  respectfully  request  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  the  care  of  their  women  and 
children,  until  such  time  as  the  government  may  choose  to  call  them  into 
treaty  council,  when  they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  United  States  with 
full  powers  from  their  people  to  enter  into  any  treaty  stipulations  agreed 
upon  between  themselves  and  the  President 

JOHN  CHIPCO,  his  x  mark. 

PAS  COFA,  his  x  mark. 

HOS  HARTHA,  his  x  mark. 

HOS  HA.RGO,  his  x  mark. 

CHOCETE  HARGO,  his  x  mark. 

JOHN  JUPEN,  his  X  mark. 

GEORGE  CLONELL,  his  x  mark. 

JAMES  HUCTER,  his  X  mark. 

HAS-HAS-CHE-CHO  COLE,  his  x  mark. 

HOS-SDCH-LE-HA-HOLA,  his  x  mark. 
Signed  in  my  presence — 

Robert  Johnson,  Interpreter. 

GEORGE  A.  REYNOLDS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

One  of  the  southern  Osage  delegation  said :  On  day  before  yesterday  we 
heard  the  talk  of  our  Great  Father  on  the  treaty,  and  have  considered  what 
he  said,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  sign  it. 

Colonel  Van.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the 
southern  Osages. 

The  President.  Certainly. 

Colonel  Van.  They  wished  us  to  say  that  they  would  adopt  the  same 
course  of  action  that  we  took,  and  learning  that  we  bad  signed  they  wished 
to  sign  also.    The  southern  Osage  delegation  then  signed  the  treaty. 

The  President.  The  delegation  of  loyal  Cherokees  are  delayed  by  being 
unable  to  cross  the  river.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  commission  to  have 
the  two  Cherokee  delegations  appoint  committees  of  6ve  each,  to  meet 
together  in  order,  if  possible,  to  come  to  some  understanding  by  which  their 
national  difficulties  may  be  settled ;  or,  if  that  cabnot  be  accomplished,  to 
report  the  fact  to  the  commission. 
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John  Brown.  I  understand  that  the  two  Seminole  delegations  have  come  to 
a  settlement,  and  have  submitted  a  paper  which  I  think  will  not  be  accepta- 
ble to  many  of  the  Seminole  nation.     I  ask  that  it  may  be  read. 

The  Presidrnt-  To  which  paper  do  you  refer  ] 

Answer.  The  one  handed  in  on  Saturday. 

The  President.  It  has  already  been  read.  , 

The  PRBsmENT.  Is  there  any  person  present  representing  the  Comanches? 

Answer.  The  second  chief  of  the  Comanches  is  here. 

The  President.  Has  he  power  to  sign  for  his  tribe? 

Answer.  Not  for  the  entire  delegation. 

The  President.  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
Gherokees  has  been  named  by  them,  and  I  am  ready  to  announce  their 
names  as  soon  as  the  loyal  Gherokees  may  arrive. 

The  President,  (after^an  interval.)  Has  any  delegation  anything  to  sub- 
mit while  we  are  waiting  for  the  loyal  Gherokees?  If  so,  they  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  submit  it.» 

VVm.  p.  Adair.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  treaty  made 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mathers  at  Armstrong  Academy,  which  I  under- 
stand was  made  by  the  authority  of  General  Herron,  is  valid  and  binding 
npon  the  United  States  government  at  this  time  ? 

The  President.  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Adair,  that 
this  commission  has  no  official  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  or  treaty 
entered  into  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mathers.  The  Interior  Department  only 
has  the  power  to  make  treaties  with  the  Indians,  hence  a  treaty  made  by 
any  other  panty  would  be  unauthorized,  and  therefore  not  binding  upon  the 
United  States.    . 

GoLONEL  Van  stated  that  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation  which  re- 
mained in  the  country  had  confiscated  all  the  property  of  those  who  had 
gone  south,  and  much  of  said  property  had  been  sold  and  sacrificed.  He 
also  stated  that  if  such  a  policy  was  adhered  to  by  the  other  portion  of  the 
nation  a  division  of  the  country  would  be  necessary.  He  further  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  uphold  the 
northern  Cherokees  in  such  a  course,  or  to  use  its  influence  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  act  passed  by  the  Cherokee  congress. 

The  President  stated  in  reply,  that,  without  intimating  an  opinion  as  to 
this  particular  act,  we  believe  the  United  States  the  only  competent 
authority  to  decide  the  ownership  of  the  Cherokee  country  as  affected  by 
the  treaty  with  the  so-called  Confederate  States. .  That  the  question  of  con- 
fiscation was  one  which  the  commission  could  not  undertake  to  determine, 
not  having  before  them  the  Cherokee  constitution  or  the  act  referred  to,  but 
that  they  might  take  it  into  consideration,  and  upon  the  proper  representa- 
tions induce  a  modification  of  the  act  by  the  loyal  Cherokees,  who  he  thought 
were  willing  to  do  much  for  the  sake  of  reconciliation  with  their  brothers. 

Agent  Harlan.  A  part  of  the  loyal  Cherokee  delegation,  five  in  number, 
have  just  arrived.  The  remainder  of  the  delegation  I  fear  will  be  unable 
to  attend  the  council  to-day. 

The  President.  I  would  say  to  the  loyal  Cherokees  who  have  just  arrived, 
that  the  southern  Cherokee  delegation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commission- 
ers, have  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  confer  with  a  like  number  of  the 
loyal  Cherokee  delegation  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  their  national  diffi- 
culties, and  I  hope  the  loyal  delegation  will  appoint  a  committee  of  the  same 
number  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

Agent  Harlan.  The  loyal  Cherokees  are  willing  to  appoint  such  a  commit- 
tee, and  ask  a  few  moments  for  consultation  among  themselves. 

The  President.  While  the  loyal  Cherokees  are  in  consultation,  we  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  Comanches  to  sign  the  treaty. 
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The  Comanches  then  signed  the  treaty. 

Agent  Harlan  announced  to  the  commisRion  that  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  loyal  Cherokees  was  appointed. 

The  president  then  announced  the  following  names  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  southern  Cherokees,  viz  : 

William  P.  Adair,  Richard  Fields,  J.  P.Davis,  J.  L.  Martin,  and  David  For- 
man  ;  and  the  following  as  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  Cherokees, 
viz  :  Smith  Christie,  Lewis  Downing,  Chee-Chee,  Charles  Conrad,  and  Jesse 
Baldridge ;  and  requested  the  committee  to  hold  a  conference  at  an  early 
hour,  and  report  the  result  of  said  conference  to  the  council. 

Agent  Dunn.  The  Creek  delegation,  having  complied  with  all  the  -require- 
ments of  the  government  and  become  reconciled  among  themselves,  ask  per- 
mission to  retire  from  the  council  and  go  to  their  homes. 

The  President.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  request  of*the  Creek  delegation. 

Commissioner  Sells,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  said  :  In  taking  leave 
of  the  Creek  delegations,  I  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  commission,  we  are 
happy  at  the  favorable  results  which  have  attended  their  efforts  for  reoon- 
ciliation  between  themselves  and  the  United  States.  We  hope  they  may 
henceforth  live  in  peace  and  amity,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but 
with  all  their  red  brothers,  and  once  more  become  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  President.  If  any  delegation  has  anything  to  offer,  the  commission 
will  now  be  pleased  to  listen  to  it. 

William  P.  Ross.  The  loyal  Cherokee  delegation  have  requested  me  to 
present  the  following  statement,  in  reply  to  the  action  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  case  of  John  Ross,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  : 

STATEMENT. 

The  delegation  of  the  Cherokee  nation  beg  leave  to  file  their  respectful 
but  solemn  protest  against  the  action  of  the  honorable  United  States  com- 
missioners, on  the  I5th  instant,  in  regard  to  John  Ross,  principal  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  ;  that  it  was  based  upon  erroneous  information,  and  be- 
cause it  destroys  at  once  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
choose  their  own  rulers,  a  right  which  has  never  been  withheld  from  them 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  government.  John  Ross  has  never,  as  tar  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  been  an  emissary  of  the  States  in  rebellion,  nor  used  his 
influence  to  seduce  our  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
long  after  all  the  tribes  and  States  in  our  immediate  vicinity  had  abjured 
their  allegiance,  when  there  was  not  one  faithful  left  among  the  Indians,  and 
all  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  had  been  driven  off  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government,  and  all  protection  was  withdrawn,  he  adhered  to  his 
allegiance,  and  only  yielded  when  further  resistance  promised  the  entire  de- 
struction of  his  people.  For  three  years  past  he  has  been  our  authorized 
delegate  at  Washington  citj',  and  the  recognized  head  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, and  we  are  advised  of  no  action  on  his  part  during  this  time  that  in 
any  way  impugns  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States  or  his  fidelity  to  the 
Cherokee  nation.  ITe  only  arrived  at  our  place  of  stopping,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  on  the  14th,  after  we  had  left  to  attend  the  council.  The 
day  after  he  crossed  the  river,  he  attended  the  council-room  in  the  afternoon. 
We  afiirm  that  he  used  no  influence  to  dissuade  us  from  the  free  expression 
of  our  views  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  actions. 

We  aro  authorized  also  to  state  that  he  had  no  conference,  or  communi- 
cated, directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  Creek  Indians,  either  at  this  place  or 
since  his  return  to  the  Cherokee  nation.  We  also  beg  leave  to  assure  the 
honorable  commission  that  Mr.  John  Ross  is  not  the  pretended  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  but  that  he  is  principal  chief  in  law  and  fact,  having  been 
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elected  to  that  position  without  opposition,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  by  the  quahfied  voters,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  We  further  request  that  the  honorable 
commissioners  rescind  their  action  in  the  premies. 

LEWIS  DOWNING, 
Assistant  Principal  Chief, 

SMITH  CHRISTIE. 

THOMAS  PEGG. 

NATHANIEL  FISH. 

H.  B.  DOWNING. 

WHITECATCHER. 

MINK  DOWNING. 

JESSE  BALDRIDGE. 

CHEE  CHEE. 

SAMUEL  SMITH. 

H.  D.  REED. 
Port  Smith,  September  18,  1865. 

Mr.  Ross  proceeded  at  some  length  to  explain  the  communication,  after 
i^hich  the  council  adjourned  till  8  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Council  met  about  8.30  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Cooley. 

The  president  stated  that  the  first  business  would  be  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  by  the  delegates  from  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations. 

R.  M.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  those  delegates,  presented  an  address,  which  he 
said  they  wished  to  have  read  before  their  signatures  are  affixed  to  the 
treaty. 

Assistant  Secretary  Garrett  then  read  the  following: 

To  the  honorable  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  at  Fort  Smith, 

Arkansas : 
We,  the  undersigned  commissioners,  on  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  have  the  honor  to  state  that  we  h^ive  examined  with 
care  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  presented  to  us  for  our  signatures  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  instant j  and  regarding  it,  as  we  do,  but  preliminary  to 
the  making  of  such  treaty  or  treaties  as  will  definitely  fix  and  determine  our 
future  relations  with  the  United  States  government,  we  now  agree  to  sign 
the  same,  with  the  explanations  received  from  your  honorable  commission  as 
our  understanding  of  its  import,  to  wit :  When  we  admit  that  we  recognize 
the  government  of  the-  United  States  as  exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  us,  we  do  not  consent  to,  nor  do  we  understand  the  United  States 
asVeaning  to  assume,  the  control  or  jurisdiction  over  our  internal  national 
affairs,  or  claiming  jurisdiction  or  control  over  our  local  affairs  or  national 
organization,  except  as  to  the  question  of  slavery,  which  is  open  to  further 
negotiation  ;  but  that  we  regard  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment as  paramount  as  against  all  foreign  governments.  We  would  fur- 
ther state,  that  we  were  not  induced  by  the  machinations  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  sever  our  treaty  stipulations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  but  that  we  made  treaties  with  the  Confederate 
States,  from  what  appeared  to  us  as  our  interest  seemed  to  dictate,  and  as 
the  means  of  preserving  our  independence  and  national  identity,  considering 
ourselves  a  separate  political  organization,  and  our  country  composing  an 
integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.     This  was  our  position, 
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as  we  understood  it,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  at  which  time  a  number  of  the 
States  composing  no  small  portion  of  the  United  States,  for  reasons  wiiich  to 
them  seemed  just  and  sufficient,  seceded  by  solemn  conventional  declaration 
from  the  union  of  States  which  composed  the  United  States,  forming  for 
themselves  a  government  or  donfederation  of  States  styled  "the  Confederate 
States  of  America/' 

We  believed  that  those  States  had  the  right  so  to  do.  Pending  this  reso- 
lution, the  seceding  States  organized  an  army,  and  took  military  possession 
of  our  country,  and  established  posts  and  garrisons  within  our  limits  and 
borders,  and  offered  us  the  protection  that  the  United  States  then  failed  to 
give  us;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Country  that  the  United  States 
government,  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  had  withdrawn  all  the 
troops  from  our  borders  and  territory,  thus  failing  to  protect  us,  as  stipu- 
lated in  her  treaties  with  us.  The  Confederate  States  having  established  its 
supremacy,  by  force  of  arms,  upon  our  borders  and  over  our  territory,  we 
felt  impelled  to  sever  our  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States,  and 
free  to  treat  with  the  Confederate  States.  We  did  so.  The  treaties  thus 
made  are  matters  of  history.  Your  honorable  commissioners  have  them  be- 
fore you.  Those  treaties  having  been  made  when  war  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  was  pending,  provisions  were  necessarily  incor- 
porated by  which  we  agreed  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  and  to  establish 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  great  cardinal  principle  of  republican  liberty — 
the  right  of  self-government.  Viewing  the  separation  between  the  two  sec- 
tions as  a  fixed  fact,  and  considering  the  States  of  the  south  as  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  us  in  interest,  as  well  as  by  geographical  position,  we 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  duty,  to  cast  our  des- 
tiny with  them.  The  Confederate  States  government  having  ceased  to  exist, 
our  relations  ceased  with  it,  and  we  pecognize  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  having  maintained  its  supremacy,  and  as  offering  to  resume,  by 
treaty,  its  former  relations  with  us.  As  nations,  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  resume  such  relations,  and  sign  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, claiming  no  rights  but  those  properly  belonging  to  us.  In  entering 
into  new  treaty  relations  with  the  United  States  government,  we  have  but  to 
offer  our  past  history  as  a  guarantee  th&t  we  will  be  faithful  to  such  obliga- 
tions as  we  may  assume.  Ever  since  1786,  when  the  first  treaty  was  made 
by  our  forefathers  with  our  white  brothers  of  the  United  States,  down  to 
1861,  we  have  never  faltered  in  our  allegiance  to  that  government ;  although 
we  have  had  sufficient  cause,  yet  we  fulfilled  our  every  obligation  to  the  let- 
ter, and  we  hope  that  the  established  relations  between  the  sections  of  the 
United  States  may  be  lasting,  and  that  we  may  never  be  again  forced  to 
cast  our  fortunes  with  one  of  two  contending  sections. 

R.  M.  JONES, 
Fresidcni  of  the  Choctaw  Commissioners. 

DAVID  BIRNEY, 
President  pro  tern.  Chickasaw  Commissioners, 

J.  P.  KiKoaBURY, 

AssH  Se&y  Choctaw  Commissioners. 

6.  D.  James, 

Sec'if  of  Chickasaw  Commissioners. 

FoRP  Smfth,  Arkansas,  September  18,  1865. 

The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  delegates  from  the  Choctaw  nation, 
and  their  principal  chief,  and  by  those  from  the  Chickasaw  nation  and  their 
governor.     It  was  also  signed  by  Stand  Watie,  of  the  southern  Cherokees. 

The  President.  The  Cherokees  have  now  a  joint  committee  of  thoir  loyal 
and  disloyal  branches  attempting  to  arrange  their  differences.     We  trust 
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these  will  be  adjusted  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  we  will  then  be  ready  to 
consult  about  business.  I  appoint  Commissioner  Wistar  to  confer  with  the 
Chej^okee  committee,  and  aid  them  in  their  business,  and  Commissioners 
Sells  and  Parker  to  confer  with  committees  of  the  Cboctaws  and  Chickasaws 
in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  additional  treaties. 

Agent  Harlan.  The  committee  of  Cherokees  is  now  in  session,  and  will 
probably  soon  be  ready  to  report.  The  delegation  are  anxious  to  get  away 
as  soon  as  possible ;  all  but  five  are  now  sick,  and  two  of  them  are  not  well. 

The  Pre3U)ent.  Before  they  go,  I  desire  to  address  the  loyal  Cherokees, 
and  assure'them  that  we  do  not  include  them  in  our  implications  against 
John  Ross;  and  also  state  some  reasons  why  our  judgment  concerning  him 
remains  unchanged.  If  they  are  not  present  to-morrow  morning  I  will  ad- 
dress them  some  remarks  through  you,  (Agent  Harlan.) 

R.  M.  Jones.  We  request  leave  to  withdraw  our  delegations,  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw,  to  appoint  committees. 

The  President.  Leave  is  granted. 

These  delegations  then  withdrew. 

Council  adjourned  about  4.30  p.  m.,  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Official : 

CHAS.  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 

tenth  DAT. 

Fort  Smtth,  Arkansas,  September  19,  1865. 

Council  met  at  10.20  a.  m.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Commissioner  Sells,  who  presided  over  its  deliberations. 

Commissioner  Sells.  The  council  is  now  open  for  business,  and  ready  for 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Cherokee 
nation. 

E.  C.  BouDiNOT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  requested  by  the  southern  Cherokee 
delegation  to  present  the  following  memorial  to  the  honorable  commissioners  : 

Fort  SMrrH,  Arkansas,  September  19,  1865. 
The  undersigned  respectfully  represent  that  there  are  some  six  thousand 
Cherokees  in  the  Chocktaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  Red 
river,  most  of  whom  are  in  a  destitute  condition,  having  been  since  the 
termination  of  the  late  war  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  said  nations  and  the 
adjoining  country  of  Texas  for  subsistence ;  they  are  without  money,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  without  property  of  any  description. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  this  matter, 
trusting  that  some  definite  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  these  desti- 
tute people. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIAS  0.  BOUDINOT. 
WM.  G.  ADAIR. 

hia 

SMALLWOOD  x 

mark. 

JO.  L.  MARTIN. 
.    R.  FIELDS. 
D.  M.  FOSEMAN. 
J.  P.  DAVIS,  and  others. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLET,  President  Commission. 

Commissioner  Sells.  The  president  of  the  commission  is  sick  to-day.  We 
will  lay  the  matter  before  him,  and  if  the  commission  has  no  authority  to 
act  in  the  matter,  it  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department.    Mr. 
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Fields,  of  the  southern  Cherokees,  then  submitted  the  following  report  of 
their  part  of  the  committee  of  conference,  which  was  read  by  Assiftant 
Secretary  Garrett  as  follows  : 

Foot  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  19,  1865. 
Sir  :  The  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  delegation  from  the 
southern  Cherokees  to  confer  with  our  suffering  brethren  for  the  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  devising  some  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  our  common  people, 
and  the  amicable  adjustment  of  our  unhappy  domestic  difficulties,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  government,  beg  leave  to  ^report  that 
they  represented  to  the  committee  on  the  part  of  our  brothers  known  as  the 
loyal  Cherokees,  the  earnest  desire  of  those  we  represent  to  return  to  their 
homes,  there  to  live  henceforth  in  peace  and  amity  as  one  people  ;  that  we 
were  ready  and  willing  to  bury  all  differences  between  us  in  oblivion ;  we 
reminded  them  that  if  permitted  to  return  to  our  country  while  their  oppres- 
sive laws  were  in  force,  which  not  only  had  already  confiscated  and  sold  our 
cherished  homes,  but  rendered  any  property  our  industry  and  energy  might 
hereafter  accumulate  liable  to  confiscation,  we  could  live  with  them  only  as 
harmless  and  hopeless  paupers.  We  therefore  besought  them  to  recommend 
to  their  council  a  repeal  of  those  oppressive  and,  as  we  consider,  unjust  laws  ; 
this  they  declined  doing,  promising,  however,  to  present  our  objections  to 
such  laws  to  their  national  council.  Your  committee  sincerely  regret  that 
we  were  unable  to  suggest  any  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  our  domestic 
divisions  that  was  acceptable  to  our  brethren. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

R.  FIELDS, 
JO.  S.  MARTIN, 
D.  M.  FOSEMAN, 
J.  P.  DAVIS, 
CommiUee  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Cherokees. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLET, 

President  of  the  Commission. 

E.  C.  BouDiNOT.  I  would  state,  in  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
delegations,  that  they  are  in  council,  selecting  five  of  their  number  to  speak 
and  sign  for  them,  who  will  be  present  in  a  short  time. 

OouMissioNER  Sells.  Mr.  Fields,  has  your  delegation  anything  further  to 
ofier  ? 

Mr.  Fields.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Commissioner  Sells.  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  brought  before  the 
commission,  the  council  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to  morrow  morning. 

Official : 

CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 

eleventh  DAT,  MORNING  SESSION. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  20,  1865. 

Council  met  at  10.45  a.  m.  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  yesterday,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  commission. 

The  President.  We  have  on  the  table  some  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  commission,  which  the  secretary  will  read  for  the  general  inform- 
ation. Assistant  Secretary  Cook  then  read  the  resolutions,  which  were  as 
follows,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Indians  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  tender  to  Brigadier  General  Cyrus  Bussey, 
the  efficient  and  gentlemanly  officer  commanding  tiiis  post,  their  sincere 
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thanks  for  his  prompt  and  courteous  attention  in  providing  every  facility  in 
his  power  to  aid  said  commission  in  its  work,  as  well  as  for  his  persevering 
energy  in  causing  the  arrest  of  the  murderer  of  an  Indian  in  the  vicinity. 

Resolved,  as  aix  act  of  justice  to  General  Bussey,  That  the  accompanying 
resolutions  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commis- 
sion. 

^  JResolved,  That  like  thanks  are  also  tendered  to  Captain  Churchill,  assistant 
quartermaster,  and  Captain  Croswell,  commissary  of  subsistence,  for  equal 
kinduess  and  attention  in  their  particular  departments. 

General  Bussey,  who  was  present,  rose  and  said,  ''I  thank  the  commission 
for  this  kind  expression  towards  me  and  the  other  officers  mentioned  in  the 
resolutions.  I  have  done  nothing  more  than  m*y  duty,  but  am  glad  to  know 
that  we  have  been  able  to  make  the  sojourn  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mission agreeable  and  comfortable.  Again  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  resolutions." 

The  President.  Has  any  one  in  the  council  anything  to  offer  ? 

G.  D,  Jones,  secretary  of  Chickasaw  delegation,  said  :  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  chairman  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  delegations 
to  request  permission  to  withdraw  the  statement  submitted  by  those  dele- 
gations at  a  former  meeting,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  following  paper, 
which  I  desire  may  be  read: 

The  President.  The  commission  cannot  allow  any  papers  to  be  withdrawn 
from  their  files,  which  have  become  matters  of  record  and  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  council.  Any  additional  papers  in  explanation  may,  however, 
be  filed,  and  will  be  spread  upon  the  record.  The  secretary  will  read  the 
statement. 

Commissioner  Sells.  Before  the  reading  of  the  papers,  I  ask  permission 
to  withdraw,  in  order  to  attend  to  some  business  with  the  Osages. 

President.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  Sells  withdrew,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Garrett  then  read 
the  statement  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  which  was  as  follows  : 

To  the  honorable  the  Commissioner b  for  the  United  States  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas : 
We,  the  undersigned  commissioners,  on  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  have  the  honor  to  state  that  we  have  examined  with 
care  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  presented  to  us  for  our  signatures  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  instant,  and  regarding  k,  as  we  do,  as  preliminary  to  the 
making  of  such  treaty  or  treaties  as  will  definitely  fix  and  determine  our 
future  relations  with  the  United  States,  we  are  now  prepared  to  sign  the 
same,  with  the  explanations  received  from  your  honorable  commission,  as 
our  understanding  of  its  import,  to  wit : 

When  we  admit  that  we  recognize  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  exercising  .exclusive  jurisdiction  over  us,  we  do  not  understand  the 
United  States  as  meaning  to  assume  the  control  or  jurisdiction  over  our  in- 
ternal local  or  national  affairs,  except  as  to  slavery,  which  is  open  to  further 
negotiation,  but  that  we  regard  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
paramount  as  against  all  foreign  governments.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  a 
number  of  the  States,  for  reasons  which  to  them  seemed  just  and  sufficient, 
seceded,  by  solemn  conventional  declaration,  from  the  union  of  States 
which  composed  the  United  States,  forming  for  themselves  a  government 
or  confederation  of  States,  styled  "  the  Confederate  States  of  America " 
Pending  this  resolution,  the  seceding  States  organized  an  army,  and  took 
military  possession  of  our  country,  and  established  posts  and  garrisons 
within  our  limits  and  borders,  and  offered  us  the  protection  that  the  United 
States  then  failed  to  give  us  ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country 
that  the  United  States,  upon  the  commenoement  of  hostilities,  had  withdrawn 
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all  her  troops  from  our  territory  and  borders,  thus  failing  to  protect  us  as 
stipulated  in  her  treaties  with  us. 

The  Confederate  States  having  established  its  supremacy  by  force  of  arms 
upon  our  border,  we  felt  that  we  were  shut  up  to  an  alliance  with  the  south, 
as  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  secure  our  independence,  maintain  our 
national  existence,  and  secure  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  We  made  this  alli- 
ance. The  treaties  thus  made  are  before  you.  Your  honorable  commissioners* 
have  them  before  you.  Those  treaties  having  been  made  while  war  betweea 
the  two  sections  of  the  United  States  was  pending,  provisions  were  neces- 
sarily incorporated  by  which  we  agreed  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  ;  and 
believing  the  separation  bet\yeen  the  two  sections  of  the  United  States  as 
a  fixed  fact,  and  considering  the  States  of  the  south  as  more  intimately 
connected  with  us  in  interest,  as  well  as  by  geographical  position,  we  re- 
garded it  as  a  matter  of  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  duty,  to  cast  our  destiny 
with  them.  The  Confederate  States  government  having  ceased  to  exist,  our 
relations  ceased  with  it,  and  we  recognize  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  having  maintained  its  supremacy,  and  as  offering  to  resume  by 
treaty  its  farmer  Tel  ations  with  us  as  nations  ;  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
resume  such  relations,  and  sign  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  in  all  sin- 
cerity, claiming  no  rights  but  those  properly  belonging  to  us.  In  entering 
into  new  treaty  relations  with  the  United  States  government,  we  have  but 
to  offer  our  past  history  as  a  guarantee  that  we  will  be  faithful  to  such  obli* 
gations  as  we  may  assume.  Ever  since  1786,  when  the  first  treaty  was 
made  by  our  forefathers  with  our  white  brothers  of  the  United  States,  down 
to  1861,  though  we  had  causes  which  we  may  have  deemed  sufficient,  we 
have  never  faltered  in  our  allegiance  to  that  government,  we  have  fulfilled 
oar  every  obligation  to  the  letter;  and  we  hope  that  the  peace  established 
between  the  sections  of  the  United  States  may  b^  lasting,  and  that  we  may 
never  again  be  forced  to  cast  our  lot  with  one  or  the  other  of  two  contend- 
ing sections. 

R.  M.  JONES. 
Preddent  Choctaw  jOommvmoners. 

J.  P.  Kingsbury,  Aasistant  Secretary, 

DAVID  BIRNEY, 
Preddeni  pro  tern,  Chickasaw  Commisidoners, 

6.  D.  James, 

Secretary  Chickasaw  Commissioners, 

The  President.  That  paper  will  be  spread  upon  the  record. 

The  President,  It  was  the  intention  to  read  to  the  council  on  yesterday 
an  additional  statement  in  regard  to  the  case  of  John  Ross.  Owing  to  my 
illness,  however,  on  yesterday,  the  paper  was  delayed,  and  Agent  Harlan, 
the  agent  for  the  Cherokees,  was  notified  that  a  copy  of  what -was  read  here 
and  placed  on  record  would  be  sent  to  the  grand  council  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  We,  as  commissioners,  have  seen  no  reason  why  we  should  recede 
from  the  position  taken  in  the  case  of  John  Ross,  but  rather  are  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  of  the  justice  of  qur  action  by  accumulating  evidence.  He  is 
to  be  separated  from  the  Cherokees,  for  whom  he,  as  we  think,  wrongfully 
assumes  to  speak. 

E.  C.  Boudinot,  then  read,  by  request,  the  following  paper  on  behalf  of  the 
Seminole  delegation: 

Port  Smith,  Arkansas,  Septemlj^  16,  1865. 
The  Honorable  Commissioners  : 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Seminole  delegation^ 
lately  from  Armstrong  Academy,  most  respectfully  state  that  when  signing 
a  certain  document  on  the  16th,  in  conjunction  with  loyal  Seminoles,  we  were 
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ignorant  of  all  its  requirements,  and  by  so  doing  are  considered  as  approv- 
ing all  the  propositions  that  had  been  proffered  by  the  commissioners.  They 
rescind  their  action  in  regard  to  approval  of  the  3d  and  6th  articles,  and 
would  like  these  qucstiotis  stand  open  for  some  future  consideration. 

JOHN  JUMPER,  his  x  mark,  Chwf, 

GEORGE  CLOUD,  his  x  mark. 

FOOS-HATCHE-CO-CHUEHUE,  his  x  mark. 

PASSUCH-YOHOLA,  his  x  mark. 

JAMES  FACTOR,  his  x  mark. 
Witness:    J.  W.  WashIsournk. 

E.  C.  BouDiNOT.  I  have  also  another  paper  which  I  was  requested  to  pre- 
sent for  the  Seminole  delegation,  referring  to  a  similar  matter  to  that  brought 
to  your  notice  by  the  Cherokees,  -the  dcstituticm  of  many  of  their  tribe.  The 
paper  was  then  read,  and  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  19,  1865, 

Sir  :  In  tbe  conference  which  we  had  hoped  to  have  held  with  you  this 
morning,  and  which  was  prevented  by  your  indisposition,  and  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  our  getting  to  our  people  as  soon  as  possible,  we  desired  to 
lay  before  you  the  complete  destitution  of  our  people.  We  shall  do  so  as 
fully  as  we  are  able,  trusting  your  answer  will  be  as  just  and  humane  as  if 
"we  should  receive  it^by  ear. 

In  your  communication  to-day  to  John  Jumper,  answering  our  interroga- 
tions put,  you  say  tliat  "our  people  must  be  provided  for,"  but  that  "Con- 
gress must  assemble  before  any  definite  arrangements  can  be  made  by  tlicm." 
Please  bear  with  and  follow  us  through  the  subjoined  statement,  and  let  it^ 
portraiture  possess  its  due  influence  iu  the  making  up  of  your  judgment. 

We  have  been  exiles  from  our  own  lands  and  homes  for  more  than  two 
long  years.  Amid  the  ravages  of  war  we  were  able  to  save  very  little  of 
our  property,  very  few  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  ayd  agricultural  implements, 
whatever.  We  were,  before  the  outbreak  of  this  white  man's  war  into  which 
he  threw  us,  a  poor  people,  just  struggling  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  and 
poverty  of  barbarism;  but  what  few  farms  we  had  opened,  what  few  flocks 
of  sheep,  herds  of  cattle  and  droves  of  horses  we  then  possessed,  are  now 
destroyed.  We  are  now  poorer  than  ever — a  feeble-  suppliant  tribe;  yet  not 
forgetful  of  the  manhood  of  our  fbrefathers,  who  displayed  it  in  the  everglades 
of  Florida — nor  of  our  own,  which  was  willing  to  breast  the  storm  of  war  in 
the  dismal  dark  years  of  ISGl^^.  The  "Confederate  States,"  poor  and  crip- 
pled as  they  were,  fed  our  people — such  as  were  unable  to  feed  themselves — 
for  two  years.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  contractor  for  the  Con- 
federate States  has  generally  supplied  us.  Had  he  hot  done  so,  our  women 
and  children  would  have  suffered.  We  bad  no  fields  in  the  I'.wlands  of  the 
Washita  river,  where  we  are  now  and  have  been  since  February,  1864,  to 
till;  and  if  we  had  had  such  fields,  we  possessed  no  implements  or  animals 
with  which  to  cultivate  ground.  Of  course  we  could  grow  no  food,  and  un- 
less the  contractor  of  the  "Confederate  States"  had  stepped  up  to  our  aid, 
many  of  us  would  have  perished. 

Now,  since  signing  the  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with  the  United 
States,  we  are  utterly  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  shown  to  you,  sir,  to 
be  drained,  or  upon  the  humanity  of  your  own  government,  by  whose  invita- 
tion and  demand  we  have  come  forward  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  What 
are  we  to  do?  We  ask  you  to  put  to  yourself  the  question,  and  call  your- 
self a  poor  Seminole,  casting  about  for  succor  amid  a  wreck  of  ruin  and  pov- 
erty. The  "Confederate  States"  no  fonger  exist;  to  their  humanity  and  sym- 
pathy we  can  no  longer  appeal.    The  contractor,  who,  of  himself,  generously 
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furniBhed  us  since  peace,  can  now  no  longer  do  so.  We  have,  onrsclvcs, 
nothing  in  corn,  cattle,  hogs,  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  and  we  must  suffer  un- 
less you,  yourself,  take  steps  for  our  relief.  This  relief  must  be  speedy,  too, 
or  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  This  relief  we  do  not  ask  exdept  till  we  are 
able  to  gliin  subsistence  fjom  the  earth,  which  we  cannot  now  do  until 
another  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  which  we  vnll  do  when  those  sea- 
sons come  again,  for  we  prefer  to  make  our  bread. 

We  are  now  about  to  move  our  families  from  their  present  camps  in  the 
woods  of  Wachita  to  our  own  land.  There  we  shall  not  find  the  homes  we 
left,  yet  we  desire  to  go  immediately  thither  to  make  such  preparations  as 
we  are  able  for  the  coming  winter,  and  for  the  sowing  and  harvest  thereafter. 
We  are  anxious  and  determined  to  re-establish  and  maintain  peace  with  oar 
Seminole  brethren  who  have  differed  with  us  in  this  war,  and  resolved  to 
keep  good  and  steadfast  faith  with  the  United  States  government. 

But  in  onr  own  country  we  shall  find  no  food;  we  have  none  to  take  thither 
with  us.  We,  therefore,  of  necessity,  appeal  to  your  great  government  in 
our  behalf  in  this  matter. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  would,  if  you  should  vouchsafe  a  reply 
to  this  communication,  send  it  soon,  before  you  leave  this  city  if  you  can,  to 
Mr.  E.  0.  Boudinot,  Cherokee  delegate,  who  will  have  means  to  send  it  to  us. 
In  the  mean  time  we  shall  look  with  solicitude  for  your  answer,  as  our  hun- 
gry wives  and  children  will  upon  us;  and  beg  leave  to  wish  you  our  hearty 
good  will. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

his 
JOHN  >^  JUMPER, 
murk. 
Principal  Chief  of  Seminoles, 

Witness:     H.  E.  McKeb. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  this  communication  be  made  a  portion  of  the  rec- 
ord of  this  council.  •  , 

his 
JOHN  M  JUMPER, 
mark. 
Principal  Chief  of  Semindea. 
Witness:    H.  E.  McKfcE. 

President  Cooley.  The  paper  will  be  placed  on  file,  though  it  is  not  prop- 
erly a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  being  addressed  to  the  Commia- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  commissioners  have  met 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  delegations  and  report  progress.  They  are 
ready  to  put  the  details  mutually  agreed  upon  in  form  of  treaty,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  such  treaty  may  not  be  concluded  at  this  council.  The  coun- 
cil will  therefore  stand  adjourned  until  6  o'clock  this  p.  m. 

AFFERNOON  SESSION. 

•Council  met  pursuant  to  the  forenoon's  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Commissioner  Sells,  who  said:  I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
say  to  you  that  they  have  been  unable  to  full>  prepare  the  treaty  under  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  cannot  submit  it  until  to-morrow.  That  being  tlie 
only  object  of  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  the  council  will  stand  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

Official :  .  CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary. 
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TWELFTH  DAT — ^HORNING  SESSIOK. 

Fort  Suith,  Arkansas,  September  21,  1865. 

Council  met  pursaant  to  adjoarnment,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Cooley. 

The  President.  The  committee  ou  the  part  of  the  United  Stated  commis- 
sioners have  prepared  a  treaty  for  the  consi.deration  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  delegations,  and  propose,  instead  of  reading  the  same  to  the 
coancil,  to  submit  the  same  to  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws,  and  adjourn  tlie  council  immediately,  so  as  to  allow  them 
all  the  time  necessary  for  deliberation  upon  the  same  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  council,  which  will  be  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.  If  there  is  no 
business  further,  the  council  now  stands  adjourned  until  2  Vclock. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  council  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Called  to 
order  by  President  Cooley.  Commissioner  Parker  stated  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  delegations  had  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commission  certain  amendments  and  modifications  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty;  that  the  commission  had  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
and  the  commissioners  declined  to  accede  to  them,  or  to  change  in  any  re- 
spect the  treaty  as  submitted.  The  delegations  would  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  treaty,  and  whenever  they  determined  to  approve  it,  by  notify- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Indiah  Affairs  of  the  fact,  they  would  be  invi- 
ted to  come  to  Washington  to  consummate  the  treaty.  In  anticipation  of 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  council,  Commissioner  Parker,  on  behalf  of  the 
commission,  returned  thanks  to  the  various  delegations  then  present  for  their 
attendance,  and  wished  them  a  happy  journey  home. 

After  some  congratulatory  remarks  by  Delegate  R.  M.  Jones,  R.  Field,  E. 
C.  Boudinot,  and  Commissioner  Cooley,  President  Cooley  adjourned  the  coun- 
cil and  the  commission,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Official:  CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Secretary, 


No.  lot. 


Parkhill,  Cherokee  Nation, 
September  19,  1861. 

Friends  and  Brothers:  I  have  received  a  few  lines  from  you,  written  on  the 
back  of  a  hasty  note  which  I  had  written  to  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  your 
nation,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

''Brother,  I  am  gratified  to  inform  you  that  the  Great  Being,  who  overrules 
all  things  for  good,  has  sustained  me  in  my  efforts  to  unite  the  hearts  and 
sentiments  of  the  Cherokee  people  as  one  man,  and  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
about  four  thousand  males  at  Tahlequah,  with  one  voice  we  have  proclaimed 
in  favor  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  shall  there- 
by preserve  and  maintain  the  brotherhood  of  the  Indian  nations  in  a  com- 
mon destiny." 

Brothers,  if  it  is  your  wish  to  know  whether  I  had  written  the  above  note 
or  not,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  did;  and,  in  order  that  you  may  be  fully  informed 
of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Cherokee  people  at  the  mass  meeting  stated, 
and  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  people  to  adopt  them>  I  send  yon 
herewith  several  printed  copies  of  my  address  to  the  people  in  convention, 
and  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  them  on  that  occasion.  I  wish  you  to 
have  them  carefully  read  and  correctly  interpreted,  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  them. 
35  I 
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Brothers,  my  advice  and  desire,  under  the  present  extraordinary  crisis,  is 
for  all  the  red  brethren  to  be  united  among  themselves  in  the  support  of  our 
common  rights  and  interest,  by  forming  an  alliance  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  Oonfederate  States  of  America. 
Your  friend  and  brother, 

JOHN  ROSS, 
Principal  Chirf  Cherokee  Nation. 

To  Opothletobolo  and  others  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Greek 
nation. 


No.   108. 

Tahliquah,  Cbebokbb  Nation,  October  S,  186L 
Frtbnds  and  Bbotbebs  :  Some  short  time  since  I  received  a  few 
lines  from  you,  vrritten  on  the  back  of  a  note  of  mine  to  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  Greek  nation,  informing  them  that  the  Cherokee  people 
had  resolved  in  favor  of  forming  an  alliance  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  southern  confederacy,  and  you  wished  to  know  if  I  had  written  that 
note.  I  replied  that  I  had.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  you  a  printed  copy  of 
my  address  to  a  mass  meeting  of  about  fowjc  thousand  of  the  Cherokee  peo- 
ple, also  of  their  resolutions  on  that  occasion,  authorizing  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  the  Confederate  States.  I  furthermore  informed  you  that  my  ad- 
vice to  all  the  red  brethren  was  to  be  united  and  friendly  among  them- 
selves. I  have  not  heard  from  you  since.  Brothers,  I  am  grieved  to  bear 
of  so  many  bad  reports  which  have  been  circulated  throughout  the 
land.  Many  of  them  are  no  doubt  false  and  without  foundation,  and 
which,  if  not  corrected  and  silenced,  might  lead  to  trouble  and  blood- 
shed. They  should,  by  all  means,  be  checked  if  possible.  Hotey  Ken- 
nard,  as  chief  of  your  nation,  has  appealed  to  me  for  the  mediation 
of  your  Cherokee  brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  dijQ&culties  alleged 
to  exist  among  your  people,  in  consequence  of  the  late  treaty  entered  into 
with  General  Pike,  i  have  promptly  consented  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony  among  my  brethren;  and  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  act  efficiently  as  a  true  and  faithful  brother,  I  have  obtained  from  Gen- 
eral Pike  letters  of  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  yourself  and  friends  in 
coming  to  this  place  and  returning  home  in  safety,  under  the  penalty 
of  death  for  violating  them.  I  have,  therefore,  appointed  my  friend  and  as- 
sociate chief,  Hon.  Jos.  Vann,  to  hesul  a  delegation  on  a  mission  of  peace, 
and  to  make  you  a  friendly  visit,  to  hold  a  free  and  brotherly  talk  with  yea 
face  to  face,  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  true  positiou  of  your  Chero- 
kee brethren,  and  especially  to  invite  you  and  your  personal  friends  to  come 
and  visit  your  Cherokee  brethren,  now  assembled  in  national  council  at  this 
place,  where  we  may  all  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  friendship  around  our 
great  council  fire,  kindled  at  Tahlequah  eighteen  years  ago,  and  that  all 
misunderstandings  among  the  family  of  our  red  brethren  may  be  forever 
buried  in  oblivion.  Your  friend  and  brother.  Hon.  Jos.  Vann,  who  is  bearer 
ofimportant  papers  to  you,  will  explain  more  fully  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  fail  to  come  with  him  to  shake  the  hands 
of  brotherly  friendship  with  your  Cherokee  brethren. 

Your  friend  and  brother,  JOHN  ROSS, 

Principal  Chief  Cherokee  Naiion. 
To  Opotblstobolo  and  others. 
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No.  109.       ' 

7%e  address  of  John  Boss^  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  delivered 
at  Fort  Oibson  to  John  Drew's  regiment  of  Cherokees,  on  the  occaaiou 
of  the  defection  of  the  regiments  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  Opothle- 
yoholo,  the  leader  of  the  non-conforming  Creeks,  19th  December,  1863, 
written  out  the  day  following^  b^  myself,  and  belieyed  to  be  exactly  cor 
rect — Hercules  Martin  inteipreting. 

Fdhw-ditizens^  soldiers  and  friends :  I  appear  before  yon  this  evening  for 
the  parpose  of  making  a  few  remarks,  previous  tp  introducing  your  friend  Cd. 
Oooper,  the  commander  of  the  confederate  forces  in  the  Indian  country,  wild 
intends  to  address  you..  A  few  nights  ago  I  had  occasion  to  address  sone 
of  you  on  a  very  strange  and  extraordinary  occasion,  and  now  that  you  sae 
nearly  all  present,  1  will  necessarily  have  to  repeat  much  of  what  I  then  said. 
I  then  told  you  of  the  difiSculty  caused  in  the  nation  by  the  disruption  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  action  taken  by  our  neighboring  States  and  tribes 
in  joining  the  southern  confederacy,  which  had  left  us  alone,  and  of  other 
matters  of  equal  interest,  that  had  made  it  necessary  for  us  tb  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  Cherokee  people. 

This  convention  was  held  and  niimerously  attended  by  the  people,  so  that 
the  acts  ot  the  convention  were  really  the  acts  of  the  whole  people.  At  that 
convention,  it  was  agreed  on  that  all  the  distinctions  of  color  should  cease 
among  the  Cherokees  forever,  and  that  the  half-blood  Cherokee  should  have 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  full-blood  Cherokee,  and  the  full^'blood 
have  tlie  same  rights  and  privileges  as  their  white-skinned  brethren,  and 
that  the  whole  were  to  be  a  united  people.  It  was  also  agreed  on  that  for  the 
interests  of  the  nation  our  relations  with  the  United  States  should  cease,  or 
be  changed,  for  the  reason  1  have  stated,  and  a  treaty  be  made  with  the 
south.  For  this  purpose  I  was  then  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  commissioner  of  the  southern  confederacy,  with  the  view  of  making  such 
B  treaty.  At  the  same  time,  and  for  this  purpose,  fhere  were  men  in  whom 
'  we  had  unbounded  confidence,  selected  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  south.  Immediately  after  the  convention,  I  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  this  distinguished  commissioner  for  the  Confederate  States,  who  was 

then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort ,  and  informed  himof  our  readiness  to 

enter  into  a  treaty.  In  the  mean  time,  although  there  was  no  treaty  roado» 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  raise  a  Cherokee  regiment  for  our  own  preser- 
ration,  and  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion  and  guarding  our  own  bor- 
der, and  in  any  emergency  of  this  kind  to  act  in  concert  with  the  troops  of 
the  southern  confederacy.  This  regiment  was  accordingly  raised  and  or- 
ganized at  this  place.  On  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner  at  this  place,  the 
regiment  welcomed  him  and  formed  his  escort  to  his  headquarters  at  Park 
Hill,  where  the  treaty  was  made.  The  treaty  was  made,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  who  were  concerned  in  it.  It  is  the  very  best  treaty  we  have 
ever  made,  in  many  particulars,  as  it  secures  to  us  advantages  we  have 
long  sought,  and  gives  us  the  rights  of  freemen,  to  dispose  of  our  lands  as 
we  please.  On  the  very  day  the  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
national  council,  then  in  session,  and  was  there  read  and  deliberated  ony  ar- 
ticle by  article,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  and  confirmed  by  both  houses^ 
and  it  thus  became  a  law.  By  negotiating  this  alliance  with  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  we  are  under  obligations  to  aid  the  south  against  all  its  enemies, 
so  that  the  enemies  of  the  south  are  our  enemies.      4t        4t  Hh       % 

Under  these  circumstances  the  commissioner  deemed  it  expedient  to  ac- 
cept this  regiment  into  the  service  at  onoe.  This  was  only  delayed  by  the 
absence  of  the  officer  who  was  authorized  to  muster  them  iuto  theHseraoey 
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(late  Colonel  Mcintosh,  C.  S.  A.,)  he  having  gone  to  duty  tinder  General 
McCulloagh. 

But  on  learning  this,  Colonel  Cooper  sent  another  officer,  who  mnstered 
them  into  the  service,  where  the  regiment  has  been  since  then,  until  the  re- 
cent very  strange,  unaccountable  blunder  and  confusion,  when  it  acted  as  it 
did  when  it  was  brought  against  Opc^hleyoholo's  people,  a  few  days  ago, 
which  conduct  has  been  examined  into  to-day,  and  settled  so  advantageously 
by  Colonel  Cooper,  the  commander  of  the  forces  on  this  frontier,  feeling  as- 
Bured  that  it  was  evidently  caused  by  a  misconception  of  matters  as  they 
really  exist,  or  a  mistake  or  misunderstanding  of  what  Opothleyoholo 
really  is.  When  we  concluded  to  enter  into  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Oonfedcrate  States,  by  request  of  the  commissioner  I  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Osagcs  and  Senecas,  requesting  them  to  meet  the  commissioner  at  Park 
Hill,  and  they  very  promptly  responded.  I  also  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Opothleyoholo  for  the  same  purpose,  and  advised  him  to  submit  to  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Creeks,  and  to  be  advised  by  Colonel  Cooper,  who  was 
his  friend,  and  had  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  bring  about  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  parties  in  the  Creek  nation. 

Opothleyoholo  replied,  that  he  was  at  peace  with  the  south,  with  Colo- 
nel Cooper  and  the  Cherokees,  and  desired  to  remain'  so.  He  was  willing 
also  to  submit  to  all  proper  treaties,  but  that  a  party  in  his  own  nation  was 
against  him  and  his  people,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  be  at  peace.  On 
this  I  used  every  possible  means  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  parties 
and  bring  about  peace,  and  hoped  to  succeed.  The  very  last  messenger  Opoth- 
leyoholo sent  to  me«*one  of  his  chiefs,  Mico, — asked  for  my  advice  and  in- 
tervention. I  then  sent  a  letter,  by  the  same  messenger,  to  Colonel  Cooper, 
expressive  of  my  views,  and  sent  back  word  to  Opothleyoholo  to  come 
alone  into  the  Cherokee  country,  where  he  would  be  protected,  and  to  dis- 
perse his  people  and  send  them  to  their  homes,  and  by  no  means  to  light. 
But  instead  of  doing  this,  he  comes  into  the  Cherokee  country  with  a  large 
armed  force,  and  wantonly  destroys  the  stock  and  other  property  of  our 
citizens;  by  this  means,  without  cause,  invading  our  soil  and  proving  our 
enemy.  He,  by  his  subtlety,  seeks  to  inveigle  the  Cherokees  into  his' 
quarrel,  as  he  still  tells  them  he  was  their  friend,  but  proving  by  his  dupli- 
city that  he  is  not,  as  shown  by  his  acts;  for,  while  pretending  peace,  he  was 
preparing  for  war,  and  has  been  deceiving  us  all  the  time,  and  no  doubt  has 
his  agents  among  you,  deluding  you  into  the  belief  that  it  was  only  a  party 
feud,  and  that  he  was  oppressed,  while  he  was  acting  for  the  north  all  the 
time.'  The  very  last  messenger  sent  to  him  by  Colonel  Drew  was  at  his  own 
request;  yet  with  the  full  authority  of  Colonel  Cooper  and  Colonel  D.  N.  Mo- 
Intosh,  be  was  charged  with  offers  of  peace,  and  this  was  from  the  leader  of 
the  very  party  he  complained  of.  Yet  the  messenger  was  intercepted  and 
prevented  from  seeing  Opothleyoholo  by  some  of  his  chiefs,  or  officers^  who 
were  already  striped  and  painted  for  war.  It  was  this  state  of  things  that 
produced  the  strange  blunder  of  this  occasion,  and  caused  the  separation  of 
'tiie  regiment 

Our  treaty  with  the  south  is  a  good  one,  and,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  made,  securing  many  advantages  we  did  not  before  possess. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  and  interest  to  respect  it,  and  we  must,  as  the  in- 
terest of  our  common  country  demands  it.  According  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  we  must  meet  enemies  of  our  allies  whenever  the  south  requires 
it,  as  they  are  our  enemies  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the  south;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  no  such  occurrence  as  the  one  we  deplore  would  have  taken 
•place  if  all  things  were  understood  as  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  them. 
Indeed  the  true  meaning  of  our  treaty  is,  that  we  must  know  no  line  in  the 
presence  of  oar  invader,  be  he  who  be  may.    We  must  not  let  the  invader 
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carry  the  war  into  oor  land,  but  meet  him  before  he  reaches  oar  lines  and 
repel  him.  If,  unfortunately,  the  invader  should  cross  our  lines,  we  must 
expel  him  by  force,  with  the  aid  of  our  allies,  and  pursue  him  into  his  owa 
country,  as  this  is  the  intent  of  our  treaty  ;  for  although  we  are  more  espe- 
cially to  be  the  guards  of  our  own  border,  and  are  not  required  to  go  a  long 
distance  from  our  homes  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  south,  yet  we  are  not 
restricted  to  a  line  when  there  is  an  enemy  in  view,  bat  must  repel  him^ 
pursue  and  destroy  him.  I  hope  you  now  understand  it,  and  that 
everything  will  now  go  on  well,  as  it  should.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  and 
will  now  introduce  Colonel  Cooper,  the  commander  of  the  confederate 
forces  in  the  Indian  country. 

The  Cherokees  gave  their  customary  token  of  approval,  when  they  were 
addressed  by  Colonel  Cooper  to  the  same  effect  as  J.  Ross.  They  were 
then  addressed  in  the  Cherokee  language  by  Major  T.  Pegg,  at  some  length, 
but  this  was  not  interpreted.  Many  of  the  regiments  left  for  their  homes 
that  night,  not  approving  of  the  treaty  and  its  requirements. 

The  foregoing  is  almost  verbatim,  and  contains  at  least  the  substance  of 
all  the  chief  said. 

W.  L.  G.  MILLER. 
True  copy :  WM.  HAYES. 


No.  110. 
[TelegTam.~Beceiyed  at  Washington  October  24.] 

Headquarters  Fort  SiirrH,  October  23,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  just  received  the  following  letter  from  his  Excellency  Win- 
chester Colbert,  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  nation.  The  proclamation  re- 
ferred to,  with  the  governor's  message,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail. 

HENRY  J.  HUNT, 

Brigadier  Oeneral. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 


Executive  Office, 
Tishoming,  C.  N.,  October  11,  1865. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  legislature  of  the  Chick- 
asaw nation  convened  on  the  second  instant,  and  adjourned  on  the  seventh. 
An  act  was  passed  ratifying  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Fort  Smith  in 
September  last  between  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  those  in  behalf  of  the  various  Indian  nations  lately  in  alliance  with  the 
BO-called  Confederate  States.  An  act  also  passed  to  provide  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  no  doubt  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  be 
duly  convicted,  will,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  mode 
prescribed  in  the  constitution,  forever  be  prohibited  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  nation. 

The  legislature  declined  for  the  present  to  pass  an  act  abolishing  slavery: 
^rst,  because  the  constitution  forbids  it  without  first  paying  the  owners  of 
slaves  in  money  the  value  thereof;  and  second,  because,  under  the  treaty  of 
peace  lately  concluded  with  the  United  States,  jurisdiction  over  that  subject 
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wan  afuinmed  by  the  United  Statee/tnd  it  is  presnmed  the  Premdent  or  other 
proper  authority  of  the  United  States  wiil  by  proclamatioQ  declare  the  felaTes 

The  legislature,  however,  by  resolutions  anthorized  me  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  the  Chickasaw  nation  advising  them  at  once  toenter 
into  such  arrangements  with  their  slaves  as  will  best  subserve  the  intereRts 
of  all  concerned.  Many  of  pur  slaveholders  have  already  voluntarily  offered 
to  their  slaves  choice  either  to  go  free  or  remain  with  them  and  work  as  here- 
tofore for  their  food,  clothing,  doctor's  bill,  and  the  support  of  the  old  and 
the  young  who  cannot  work. 

The  plan  suggested  in  my  proclamation  (copy  of  which  is  herewith  en- 
closed) is  briefly  this:  To  apprentice  all  free  negroes  under  twenty-one  years 
until  of  age,  to  their  former  owners,  provide  for  the  aged  over  fifty,  infirm, 
and  employ  the  middle-aged  at  fair  wfl^es. 

This  system  is  the  selt-same  under  vdiich  Pennsylvania  and  other  north- 
ern States  got  rid  of  slavery,  and  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  people  of  the  nonslavebolding  States.  It  appears  to  cover 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  government,  that  when  emancipated 
the  negroes  shall  be  properly  provided  for.  The  legislature,  by  resolutions, 
provide  for  sending  commissioners  to  Washington  city  in  December  next,  as 
requested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  all  treaties  and  arrangements  necessary  and  proper  to  renew  former  re- 
lations with  the  United  .States,  and  secure  "the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Chickasaw  nation. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  July  last  General  Bussey,  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  offered  a  safe  passport  aud  free  transportation  to  the 
delegations  from  the  various  Indian  nations  lately  in  alliance  with  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  funds,  we  are 
constrained  to  ask  that  this  favor  may  be  extended  to  the  Chickasaw  delega- 
tion, consisting  of  four  (4)  persons,  including  the  governor,  together  with 
his  secretary  and  legal  adviser,  six  persons  in  all. 

We  desire  to  start  between  the  middle  of  November  and  the  first  Decem- 
ber, and  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  an  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
with  the  request  that  you  will  telegraph  their  communication  to  Washing- 
ton city  for  the  information  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WINCHESTER  COLBEHT, 

Oovemor  Chickasaw  Naiion. 

Major  General  Henrt  J.  Hunt, 

Commanding  District  Frontier,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 


CENTRAL  SUPERINTENDENCT. 

No.  IIOJ. 

Office  Supebintbndent  %v  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchison,  Kansas,  October  2^,  1865. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  central  superintend* 
ency. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  ofSce,  dated  June  23,  which  I 
received  June  28, 1  proceeded  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  executing  to  Sa* 
perintendent  William  M.  Albin  receipts  for  the  moneys,  property,  and  effects 
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belonging  to  the  saperin  tendency  in  his  possession,  and  removed  the  same 
to  this  place  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  goods  which  I  received  from  William 
M.  Albin  were  twenty-nine  packages  of  New  Mexico  goods,  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  Santa  F^,  and  101  packages  of  Arkansas  goods,  which  have 
been  sent  for  treaty  purposes  to  the  coancil  held  at  Bluff  creek,  Arkansas. 
I  also  brought  down  from  Nebraska  City  121  packages  of  Bent's  Fort  goods, 
left  over  from  last  year,  and  stored  them  in  the  government  warehouse  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  now  are,  subject  to  your  further  instructions. 

There  are  also  at  Nebraska  City  eight  packages  of  Nevada  goods,  also  be- 
longing to  last  year's  shipments,  which  will  have  to  i-emain  there  until  next 
spring,  it  being  too  late  in  the  season  to  forward  them  to  their  destination 
^is  fall. 

On  the  27th  of  June  I  was  informed  of  the  transfer  from  this  superintend- 
ency  to  the  northern  snperintendency  of  the  Pawnees,  the  Ottoes  and  Mis- 
sourias,  lowas,  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri;  and  again,  on  the  27th  of  July 
of  a  like  disposition  of  the  same  tribes  comprising  the  Upper  Platte  agency 
▼iz:  Cheycnnes,  Arapahoes,  Ogalallas,  and  Brul^  Sioux.  This  superintend- 
ency  now  contains  the  following-named  tribes  of  Indians,  viz:  Shawnees, 
Kickapoos,  Mi  amies,  Kaskaskias,  Weas,  Peorias,  and  Piankeshaws,  Kan- 
sas or  Kawe,  Ottawas,  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi,  Chippewas,  Dela- 
varcs,  Wyandotts,  and  Pottawatomies. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  spring  rains,  it  is  believed  that  the  Indians 
of  Kansas  have  not  raised  as  good  .crops  as  ordinary,  although  they  have 
devoted  much  more  time  and  attention  to  agriculture  than  last  year.  The 
crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  are  about  an  average,  but  the  small  grain  is  much 
below.  Very  few  bufifalo  robes  and  little  buffalo  meat  have  been  procured 
this  year,  because  the  Indians,  taught  by  the  experience  of  last  year,  thought 
it  more  safe  and  pi-ofitable  to  remain  at  home  and  engage  in  farming  than 
to  go  on  the  usual  hunting  excursions,  where  they  would  most  likely  come, 
m  contact  with  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  plains. 

The  statistical  repofts  of  farming  show  that  there  have  been  cultivated  by 
tlie  Indians  of  this  snperintendency  about  9,000  acres,  producing  5,465  bush- 
els of  wheat,  85,926  bushels  6f  corn,  1,040  bushels  of.  oats,  87  bushels  of 
t)nion8,  12,885  bushels  of  potatoes,  215  bushels  of  turnips.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  have  cut  1,895  tons  of  hay,  and  sold  $10,800  worth  of  furs.  They 
own  396  frame,  1,852  log,  and  50  stone  houses,  5,4.23  horses,  3,415  cattle, 
4,098  hogs,  and  192  sheep 

The  nnmber  of  Indians  in  the  snperintendency  is  estimated  at  5,924,  own-  • 
ing  individual  property  to  the  amount  of  $929,435.    There  are  8  schools,  23 
teachers,  and  575  scholars.    The  above  statistics  are  not  so  perfect  as  I 
would  desire,  some  of  the  agents  having  thus  far  failed  to  forward  their  sta- 
tistical reports  of  farming  and  education. 

There  are  schools  at  all  the  agencies  except  the  Osage  River  and  Kicka- 
poo,  the  most  flourishing  of  which  are  the  Pottawotamie,  Missouri,  and  the 
Delaware  schools.  Many  applications  have  been  made  by  the  youth  of  the 
neighboring  tribes -for  admission  to  the  St.  Mary's  mission  school,  which  the 
teacher  was  compelled  to  deny,  owing  to  the  limited  accommodations  of  the 
school.  Something  should  be  done  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  Miamies  and 
Kickapoos.  Liberal  provision  is  made  by  treaty  for  education,  but  the  par- 
ents and  guardians  appear  to  prefer  that  the  funds  so  appropriated  should 
be  paid  to  them  as  annuities,  or  for  any  other  than  educational  purposes.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  goveiiiment  should  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and 
not  leave  it  to  the  option  of  either  agent  or  Indian  to  divert  the  educational 
fund  from  its  legitimate  object. 

The  Miami  children  of  all  ages  nnmber  127;  those  of  the  Kickapoos  98; 
total,  225;  of  these  not  more  Sian  one-half,  psobably  less,  are  fit  to  send  to 
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school.  I  would  respectfally  recommend  that  these  children  be  sent  to  the 
St.  Mary*8  or  Delaware  school,  or  to  the  Ottawa  University,  when  completed, 
and  that  their  tuition  fees  be  paid  by  the  government  out  of  the  educational 
fund  of  the  tribes,  the  Miamics  and  Kickapoos. 

The  Ottawa  University,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  not  only  the 
Miami  and  Kickapoo  youth,  but  those  of  other  agencies  who  may  be  excluded 
by  want  of  room  from  their  own  proper  school.  The  Ottawa  University 
when  completed  will  cost  about  $15,000. 

The  treaty  sets  apart  5,000  acres  of  land  for  this  object,  which  has  been 
sold  by  trustees  for  $6,250,  and  they  have  secured  pledges  for  the  balance 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  abroad.  They  contemplate  enclosing  the 
entire  section  of  land  on  which  the  present  school  building  now  stands,  and 
converting  it  into  a  farm,  furnishing  it  with  material  and  mechanical  shops, 
where  the  youth  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  and  of  other  tribes  can  be  instructed 
in  all  the  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences  of  civilized  life  by  competent  instractr 
urs.  The  funds  necessary  to  make  these  improvements  they  are  satisfied 
can  be  obtained  by  voluntary  contribution  and  private  subscriptions,  leav- 
ing the  proceeds  of  15,000  acres — the  balance  of  the  20,000  acres  donated  by 
the  Ottawas  for  school  purposes — to  make  a  permanent  endowment  of  the 
institution . 

Agent  Hutchinson  and  the  leading  men  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  deserve  great 
praise  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  labored  to  erect  an  Indian  univer- 
sity that  shall  stand  and  flourish  in  the. coming  ages,  when  their  tribe  shall 
have  disappeared  with  all  the  races  of  the  red  man  before  the  ever-advan- 
cing wave  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  department  heretofore  to  ship  to  the  super- 
intendent at  the  central  superintendency  all  goods  for  the  Northern,  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  superintendencies,  and  to 
charge  him  with  the  amount  of  same,  amounting  sometimes  to  between 
$200,000  and  $300,000.  The  labor  of  receiving  and  shipping  so  large  an 
amount  of  goods,  and  of  accounting  for  them  on  the  books  of  this  office,  and 
also  the  responsibility,  is  very  great.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  all 
goods  for  the  Northern  superintendency,  as  well  as  the  Utah  and  Nevada 
goods,  be  consigned  to  Superintendent  Taylor  at  Omaha;  those  for  the  Da- 
kota superintendency,  as  well  as  Idaho  and  Montana,  be  consigned  to  Super- 
intendent Edmunds  at  Yancton,  D.  T.,  and  the  goods  for  this  superintendency, 
as  well  as  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  be  consigned  to  me  at  this  place. 

I  do  not  desire  to  shirk  any  labor  or  responsibility  the  department  ni^ay 
see  proper  to  impose  on  me,  but  in  this  matter  I  do  think  that  the  labor  and 
responsibility  should  be  distributed  where  they  properly  belong. 

I  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  each  superintendent  being  author- 
ized to  make  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  consigned  to  him, 
as  he  ought  to  know,  and  generally  does,  the  right  kind  of  a  person  to  choose 
for  this  service;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  superintendent  were  author- 
ized to  settle  the  freight  bills,  he  could  calculate  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  safe  and  speedy  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  the  return  to  him 
of  the  property  receipts  and  certified  bills  of  lading. 

I  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  clerk 
at  this  office  be  increased  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  annum,  to  make  it  equal 
to  the  salary  of  clerks  at  other  superintendencies. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  MURPHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  A  fairs. 

Hon.  D.  NT.  Coolet, 

Commissioner,  Waahington,  D,  C, 
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Jfo.  111. 

Kansas  Agency, 
Council  Orove,  Kansas,  May  10,  1865. 

SiB :  I  have  noticed,  and  my  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  fact,  that 
several  of  the  Kansas  Indians,  among  them  three  chiefs,  carry  revolvers. 
These  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  intemperate  men,  cause  a  feeling  of  inseca- 
lity  among  both  whites  and  Indians.  It  is  thonght  that  Indians,  livine 
iseithin  the  States  and  in  close  proximity  with  the  whites,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  revolvers,  pistols  and  knives,  larger  than  the  common  sheath- 
knife.  I  concur  in  this  opinion.  Large  numbers  of  Indians,  of  difierent 
tribes,  will  soon  be  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
^11  bring  their  weapons  home  with  them.  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  Indian  soldiers,  that  with  such  weapons  in  their  hands  they 
-will  intimidate  travellers  and  families  living  isolated,  and  that  serious  evil 
-will  come  from  it. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  Indians  situated  as  the  Kansas  and  many  other 
tribes  are  should  be  prohibited  by  law  from  carrying  the  weapons  above 
named,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  all  such  Indians  should  be  forbidden  by 
you  from  carrying  said  weapons;  and  if  found  in  their  possession  after  some 
date  named,  they  should  be  taken  from  them  by  soldiers. 

I  make  these  suggestions,  hoping  that  your  extended  acquaintance  with 
Indians  will  enable  you  to  provide  a  suitable  remedy. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  FARNSWORTH, 
United  States  Indian  Agent/ 

Hon.  Wif.  P  J)oLE, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington,  D,  (7. 


No.  113. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  A  fairs,  June  2,  1866# 
Sir  :  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Agent  Farnsworth,  of  the 
10th  ultimo,  relative  to  a  habit  of  carrying  revolvers  by  certain  Indians  of 
his  agency.  As  this  habit  may  extend  to  the  Indians  of  other  agencies,  I 
desire  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  attention,  in  order  that  you  may  give  in- 
structions to  the  agents  in  your  superintendency  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Carrying  such  weapons  is  a  habit  not  tolerated  even  among  white  people. 
Among  Indians  it  is  not  only  to  be  deprecated,  but  must  be  prohibited. 
"Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  safety,  either  for  themselves  or  for  any  one  else 
in  their  neighborhood.  You  will,  therefore,  instruct  Agent  Farnsworth  and 
other  agents  to  take  measures  to  have  these  and  other  concealed  weapons 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  This  may  be  done  in  a  peaceable 
manner;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  this  department  will  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  military  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  these  in- 
structions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Commissioner, 
Wm.  M.  Albin,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Si,  Joseph,  Mo. 
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No.  113; 

Ofhce  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchison,  Kansas,  August  8,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  letter  from  Agent  Pratt,  in 
relation  to  disarming  the  Indians,  as  he  bad  been  directed  to  do  by  me,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Dole,  contained  in  office 
letter  of  June  2, 1865. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  department  that  it  might  be  well  to  modify  this 
order,  so  as  to  apply  only  to  Indians  when  they  visit  towns  either  inside  or 
outside  their  reservations,  at  places  of  public  resort,  or  at  payments;  and 
in  these  cases  the  agents,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  power  to  call  on 
the  military  to  enforce  this  order,  in  ca^e  it  could  not  be  done  peaceably. 

If  the  department  can  suggest  a  better  plan,  or  thinks  it  best  to  continue 
the  one  now  issued,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  them  carried  into  effect. 
All  of  which  is  ref^pectfully  submitted.  • 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  MURPHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLET, 

<Jommiss!ioner^  Washington,  D,  C. 


Delaware  Agency,  Kansas, 

August  8,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  directing  me^  to  disarm  the 
Indians  of  this  agency.  The  measure  commends  itself  at  once.  I  have  long 
wished  such  an  order  would  be  issued.  On  taking  the  matter  in  hands  a 
difficulty  arises : 

1st.  If  weapons  are  forcibly  or  peaceably  taken  from  the  Indians,  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  them  7  They  will  set  up  a  claim  to  the  property, 
of  course,  and  ask  to  be  indemnified,  or  there  will  arise  ill  feeling.  Many  of 
tb^  are  intelligent,  only  using  them,  in  time  past,  when  any  well-disposed 
white  person  would  have  done  so.  If  one  class  is  disarmed,  they  will  de- 
mand that  all  shall  be. 

2d.  Many  of  the  young  men  of  this  tribe  have  been  in  the  army,  have  come 
out  of  it  with  revolvers,  and  when  intoxicated  are  dangerous  men.  They 
will  sternly  contest  such  an  effort. 

You  will,  1  hope,  pardon  me  for  the  delay  in  this  matter,  and  for  sugges- 
tions made.    I  sincerely  believe  we  shall  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  with- 
out some  plan  of  proceeding  which  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  the- strong. 
h|knd  of  the  government.    Get  a  Delaware  Indian  determined  in  his  own 
course,  and  ordinary  means  will  not  restrain  him. 

I  propose  to  act  on  your  instructions,  but  meanwhile  present  these  con- 
siderations. At  payments,  when  they  get  money,  and  also  whiskey,  revolvers 
are  handled  with  the  utmost  recklessness;  lives  of  civil  men  are  threatened 
for  trivial  causes,  and  the  whole  encampment  rendered  most  uncomfortable, 
if  not  unsafe.  This  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  most  to  the  purpose  to 
have  the  movement,  at  first,  be  a  military  one.  They  know  Indian  matters 
are  now  largely  controlled  by  this  arm  of  the  public  service. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servanti 

JOHN  Q.  PRATT, 
UniJted  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  Thomas  Murpht, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Atchison,  Kansas. 
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No.  114. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  (7.,  August  16,  1865. 

8iB  :  YoDr  letter  of  8th  instant,  containing  suggestions  in  regard  to  car- 
rying into  effect  the  directions  in  oflSce  letter  of  2d  June,  relative  to  disarm- 
ing the  Indians,  is  received,  with  its  enclosure,  being  letter  of  Agent  Pratt 
upon  same  subject.  Upon  consideration  of  the  suggestions  presented,  I 
bave  determined  to  modify  the  order  above  referred  to,  so  far  as  to  allow  all 
peaceably  disposed  Indians  to  keep  in  ^heir  possession,  (except  as  hereinaf- 
ter stated,)  the  usual  weapons  used  by  them  in  hunting,  but  not  to  carry 
concealed  weapons;  and  that  whenever  they  visit  the  agencies,  and  at  pay- 
ments, and  whenever  they  visit  towns,  they  shall  deliver  their  weapons  to 
their  several  agents,  who  will  receipt  for  them,  to  be  returned  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  at  proper  times.  The  order,  as  herein  modified,  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  mnst  be  enforced,  if  possible,  by  appeal 
to  their  better  judgment;  but  if  difficulties  occur,  and  are  reported  to  this  . 
office,  further  instructions  will  be  given. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
TsoHAS  MuRPHT,  Esq., 

SupXlndian  Affairs^  Aichi9on,  Kansas, 


No.  115. 


Depabtmemt  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  O,  June  29,  1865. 
Sir:  The  proposed  "supplementary  regulations"  concerning  the  sale  of 
allotments  by  Indian  reservees,  which  wer6  submitted  in  your  letter  of  the 
2Gth  instant,  are  approved  and  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary. 
The  CoiOfissioNER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Supptemeniary  regulations  in  relation  to  appHcation  by  allottees  of  Indian  lands 
for  permission  to  dispose  of  their  whole  allotments. 

1.  In  cases  where  an  Indian  to  whom  land  shall  have  been  allotted  shall 
desire  to  dispose  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  so  allotted,  it  shall  be  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  place,  for  the  reservee  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  capacity^ 
to  manage  his  own  affairs  to  the  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
or  to  some  other  judge  of  a  court  of  record  whose  district  embraces  the 
reservation  where  the  land  is  located. 

3.  Upon  the  presentation  to  the  agent  of  a  certificate,  under  the  seal  of 
the  court,  by  such  judge,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  reservee  is  capable  of  man- 
aging his  own  affairs,  together  with  an  application  for  permission  to  sell  or 
convey  his  whole  allotment,  or  more  than  half  thereof,  the  agent  will  forward 
the  said  application  and  certificate  to  the  Indian  Office,  with  a  special  re- 
port in  ^ach  case,  exhibiting  the  reasons  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
application. 
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8.  Should  the  application  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  further  proceedings  taken  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
affecting  conveyances  of  Indian  funds,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, May  27, 1861. 


No.  116. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  Affairs,  May  31,  1865. 

Sir  :  On  due  consideration  of  the  matter  of  transportation  of  the  Indian 
annuity  goods  across  the  plains,,  referred  to  in  your  several  letters  of  April 
18,  ultimo,  and  May  17  and  19, 1  have  concluded  upon  the  following  course 
as  the  most  advisable  under  all  the  circumstances. 

The  contract  with  Mr.  McLennan  having  been  sent  to  this  ofSce  without 
date  of  execution  inserted,  is  tranismitted  to  you  to-day,  with  instructions  to 
attend  to  its  being  perfected,  and  you  will  forward  to  Nebraska  Oity  such 
goods  as  are  to  go  by  the  northern  route,  that  portion  being,  according  to 
Mr.  McLen nan's  letter  of  15th  ultimo,  all  that  he  intended  to  bid  for.  Great 
care  should  be  taken,  in  shipping  the  goods  upon  the  wagons,  to  have  dis- 
tinct bills  of  lading  for  each  wagon,  with  marks  and  numbers,  so  that,  in  case 
of  loss,  the  goods  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 

In  relation  to  the  goods  intended  for  the  Indians  in  charge  of  Colonel 
Leavenworth,  you  will  have  them  stored  safely,  until  advised  that  a  proper 
time  has  come  for  forwarding  them  to  their  destination. 

In  regard  to  the  other  goods  intended  to  go  by  the  lower  route,  you  are 
directed  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangements  for  their  shipment.  If  you 
can  make  a  more  favorable  arrangement  with  some  other  party  than  Mr. 
McLennan  to  take  them  from  St.  Joseph  or  Atchison,  you  are  directed  to  do 
so;  or  if  Mr.  McLennan's  proposition  to  take  them  from  Atchison,  as  stated 
in  his  letter  of  15th  ultimo,  is  the  best  for  the  interests  of  the  government,  you 
will  then  forward  the  goods  to  that  point  to  be  shipped. 

Having  made  your  arrangements  for  the  shipment  of  these  goods,  you  will 
report  your  action  to  this  office. 

I  trust  that  by  a  wise  and  prompt  exercise  of  discretion,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  matter  of  transportation  has  become  involved,  you 
will  be  able  to  report  soon  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  bearing  in  mind  the 
end  in  view,  the  safe  and  speedy  transit  of  the  goods  to  their  destination,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Commimoner. 

Wm.  M.  Albin, 

SapH  Indian  Affairs^  8t,  Joseph^  Mo. 


No.  117. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  Affairs,  July  19,  1865. 
Sir  :  Your  letter  of  8th  instant  is  received,  in  reply  to  office  telegram,  in- 
quiring as  to  shipment  of  annuity  goods.  You  refer  to  the  goods  for  the 
Kiowas,  Gomanchesy  and  Apaches,  and  New  Mexico  tribes,  as  being,  by 
office  directions  to  your  predecessor,  *'  retained  at  St.  Joseph  to  be  ^hipped 
by  the  southern  route,"  and  request  instructions  as  to  their  shipment    In 
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replj,  yon  are  referred  to  oflSce  letter  of  May  31  to  late  Saperintendent 
AlbiD,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  make  arrangements  for  shipping  these 
goods,  and  given  full  directions  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  the  state  of  hostilities  existing  with  the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Apaches,  &c.,  of  the  plains,  the  goods  for  those  tribes  will  not 
be  forwarded,  but  must  be  kept  safely  stored  awaiting  further  directions; 
but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  forward  the  goods  for  New  Mexico, 
and  this  can  safely  be  done,  it  is  presumed,  as  all  trains  are  guarded  by 
troops. 

Tonr  immediate  attention  is  requested  to  this  matter,  and  on  completion 
of  arrangements  for  shipping  the  goods  referred  to,  you  will  report  your 
action  to  this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLEY,  Commissioner. 

Thomas  Murpht,  Esq., 

Sup^t  Indian  Aff^aira,  Atchison,  Kansas. 


Offics  Supkrtktbndbnt  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchison,  Kansas,  August  4,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  there  are  at  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  nearly  a'ght  thousand  pounds  of  freight  for  New  Mexico. 
These  goods  are  to  go  to  Santa  F^.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  scarcity  of  transportation,  and  the  small  quantity  of  freight  to  be  taken, 
I  find' it  difficult  to  induce  freighters  to  take  the  goods.  I  have  written  to 
Lieaven worth  in  relation  to  the  shipment  of  these  goods.  I  can  get  them 
taken  from  that  city  at  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Messrs.  Porter  &  Stebbins 
are  now  loading  a  train  of  forty  wagons,  loaded  with  their  own  merchan- 
dise, and  bound  for  Santa  Fd.  They  have  agreed  to  take  them  out  for  twen- 
ty cents  per  pound  froni  this  city.  The  government  will  have  to  pay  trans- 
portation on  the  goods  from  St.  Joseph  to  this  place,  which  will  amount  to 
|20  or  «25. 

I  telegraphed  yon  on  the  29th  ultimo  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Not  re- 
ceiving an  answer,  I  am  fearful  you  did  not  get  my  despatch."*" 

Be  pleased  to  let  me  know  by  telegraphic  despatch  whether  I  shall  send 
them  or  not. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  MURPHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  AffoixSm 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLBY, 

Commimoner,  TVashinglon,  D.  C, 


No.  118. 
Ofhce  of  thb  n.  S,  Agency  for  the  Delaware  Indians^ 

September  25,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  my  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year  1864  I  presented 
the  department  with  information  as  to  population,  mode  of  farming,  &c,, 
of  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  and  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  that  such 
facts  have  a  repetition  in  this,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  well  known  to 
the  officers  of  your  bureau,  as  well  as  to  those  persons  who  have  endeavored 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Indians. 

*  Did  not  reach  this  office. 
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Ag^icnltare  being  the  main  feature  and  channel  whidi  Indiana  shonid 
be  induced  to  follow  in  order  to  earn  a  support,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing itemR,  derived  from  a  source  regarded  as  reliable,  as  the  results  of 
'  the  past  year  in  farming,  to  wit : 

Corn,  bS^U2  bushels,  valued  at $29,  381  09 

Wheat,  2,565  bushels,  valued  at 3,  841  50 

Potatoes,  10,500  bushels,  valued  at . . ; 10, 500  00 

Hay,  350  tons,  valued  at «.« 2,  450  00 

Sugar,  2,482  pounds,  valued  at 620  50 

Total 46,19900 

There  are  of  serviceable  animals  among  tbem,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
the  results  of  agriculture — 

Horses,  554,  valued  at $40,  800  00 

Cattle,  989,  valued  at .• 24,  725  00 

Swine,  1,807,  valued  at ^ .^ 10,842  00 

Sheep,  92,  valued  at 460  00 

Total 76,  827  00 

Corn,  wheat,  potatoes',  and  hay  have  been  an  awerage  crop. 

It  affords  roe  great  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  continued  loyalty  of  the  tribe 
during  the  past  eventful  four  years,  and  as  events  tend  westward  they  evince 
every  disposition  to  aid  the  government  by  contributing  their  knowledge  of 
the  country  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  rendering  such  service  thereto  as 
they  are  qualified  to  perform.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  enlisted  in 
the  army  during  the  rebellion  have  been  mustered  out  of  the  service  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  after  having  distinguished  themselves  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  various  conflicts  along  the  border. 

The  saw-mill  has  not  been  making  such  amount  of  lumber  as  could  have 
been  desired,  for  the  reason  that  continued  rains  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer rendered  the  roads  almost  impaasable,  which  has  been  a  serious  obsta- 
cle in  procuring  suitable  lumber.  The  two  blacksmiths  are  constantly  busy 
in  repairing  farming  implementSf  &c. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  very  satisfactory.  No  case  of  small- 
pox has  occurred  to  my  knowledge.  A  few  deaths  can  be  noticed,  but 
they  were  consequent  upon  a  want  of  proper  care  and  attention  on  their 
part. 

A  report  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Morse,  principal  teacher  of  the  schools,  accompa* 
nies  this,  and  to  it  attention  is  called. 

In  relation  to  the  Wyandott  tribe  of  Indians,  I  will  say  that  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  they  are  has  produced  some  estrangement  and  difficulty, 
and  very  little  can  be  done  until  congressional  action  can  b3  had. 
1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PRATT, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agents 


No.  119. 


Dblaware  RKSERVAnoN,  Kansas, 
September  23,  1865. 

Sib  :  It  again  becomes  my  duty  to  report  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  school  with  which  I  am  connected  as  one  of  the  teachers,  located  among 
the  Delaware  Indians  of  Kansas. 
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We  receive  all  into  the  school  who  apply,  and  the  people  fully  understand 
that  none  need  be  deprived  of  its  advantages  for  want  of  suitable  clothing. 
The  invitation  is,  ''Bring  them  as  they  are, and  all  necessities  shall  be  sup- 
plied." At  the  expiration  of  the  term  a  tidy  suit  is  worn  home.  By  follow- 
ing up  this  process  many  mothers  have  learned  to  fit  garments  neatly  who 
could  otherwise  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  so  necessary  an  art. 
The  past  year  paFents  have  furnished  a  greater  variety  of  clothing  than  at 
any  former  time. 

Ninety-five  different  names  are  upon  oar  school  register.  The  ages  of  these 
range  from  five  to  eighteen,  nine  only  being  over  fourteen  years;  the  majority 
between  seven  and  twelve. 

As  the  terms  come  and  go  there  is  but  little  variety  in  the  general  aspect 
of  our  school,  except  a  change  of  pupils  and  text-books.  McGuffey's  series 
of  Readers  have  been  in  constant  use  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Eclectic 
school  charts  were  introduced  last  winter.  Willson's  Primer  and  First 
Reader  are  favorites  with  the  children,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  addition  of 
the  school  charts  by  the  same  author  the  coming  year.  The  beautiful  illus- 
trations  of  this  series  please  the  eye  and  interest  the  mind  of  children  in  a 
very  happy  manner.  Several  of  the  scholars  havp  committed  much  of  the 
First  Reader  to  memory  from  the  love  of  it. 

Reading  and  spelling  receive  the  first  attention,  the  pupils  being  required 
to  print  when  they  cannot  torite — not  words  alone,  but  phruses,  paragraphs, 
hymns,  portion  of  Scripture,  &c.  The  exercise  is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a 
task.  So  soon  as  a  child  can  print,  however  rudely,  it  is  required  to  print 
i2poQ  the  slate  some  adventure — a  rabbit  hunt,  or  fishing  excursion,  &c. 
Both  sexes  have  a  variety  woven  into  every-day  life  at  home;  and  having  a 
daily  exercise  of  the  kind — weekly  for  the  more  advanced  students — very  soon 
arrange  sentences  quite  intelligibly,  except  the  misplacement  of  the  pro- 
nouns he,  she,  and  it.  Practice,  time,  and  patience  overcome  this  fan  It.  All 
the  children  are  dependent  upon  the  voice  of  tho  teacher  for  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language.  Much  more  dependent  are  Indian  children  upon 
the  teacher's  voice  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  which  is  to. 
them  a  foreign  tongue.  Six  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  study  in  the  summer 
and  five  in  the  winter. 

Arithmetic  and  geography  claim  and  receive  constant  attention  from  such 
as  are  enough  advanced,  the  latter  being  more  readily  learned  than  the 
former,  though  we  have  always  had  both  boys  and  girls  who  have  shown 
xnnch  ability  and  aptness  in  the  use  of  figures.  * 

Much  miscellaneous  instruction  is  given  in  astronomy,  &c ,  as  time  and 
circumstances  permit.  A  terrestrial  globe,  orrery,  and  diagrams  are  used 
in  illustrations. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  occupied  in  domestic  work^ 
house-cleaning,  sewing,  and  knitting,  usual  in  so  large  and  irregular  a  family. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  is  thirty-six  feet 
square,  of  two  stories,  with  two  wings  twenty  feet  square,  each  one  story. 
The  labor  of  keeping  it  in  order  devolves  upon  the  girls,  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  teachers.  The  boys  assist  in  planting,  weeding,  harvesting, 
chopping,  and  the  like,  but  when  they  are  not  needed  in  the  field  they  are 
gathered  to  their  books  on  Wednesdays.  Teaching  boys  while  girls  work 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  serves  to  keep  alive  the  old  idea  that  woman 
alone  was  created  to  work.  We  find  much  greater  improvement  in  chUdren 
from  families  where  women  are  most  excused  from  the  field. 

Most  of  our  early  pupils  are  now  heads  of  families,  among  whom  are  per* 
sons  of  comparative  enterprise  and  industry.  A  few  of  these  have  children 
at  school. 
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All  the  real  improvement  in  this  nation  is  found  among  those  who  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  inflaenced  by  mission  schools  of  different  denom- 
inations. There  is  a  party  among  us  that  is  opposed  to  all  schools,  and  yet 
we  have  pupils  from  their  number. 

In  July  we  lost  by  death  a  sprightly  girl  of  eleven  years.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  fifty  were  in  attendance.  Within  a  week  the  number  was  reduced 
to  less  than  ten.  Subsequently  we  had  twenty-six,  but  the  last  five  weeks 
were  rendered  nearly  useless  from  the  interruption. 

The  Sabbath  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  The  Bible  is  daily  read 
and  studied  in  school.  By  all  the  appliances  within  our  reach  we  hope  to 
aid  in  the  elevation  of  such  as  come  within  our  influence,  rerrufmhering  tdwaya 
that  all  effort  will  be  of  little  avail  without  the  blessing  of  our  Gk>d. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  S.  MORSE,  Teacher. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Pratf,  • 

United  States  Agent  for  the  Delaware  Indiana. 


No.  120. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 

Atchison,  Kansas,  July  18,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  late  Commissioned 
Dole's  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  directing  me  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  Delaware  school  and  to  report  specifically  all  the  facts  necessary  to 
enable  the  department  to  decide  whether  the  school  is  wisely  and  success- 
fully managed;  also  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  the  description  of  the 
buildings,  the  number  and  character  of  the  teachers,  and  as  to  what,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  per  scholar;  and 
in  reply  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  on  the  14th  instant!  visited 
the  Delaware  agency,  not  being  able  to  do  so  sooner  for  the  reason  that  I 
was  engaged  in  moving  the  office. furniture,  books  and  papers  from  St.  Jo- 
seph to  Atchison,  under  instructions  of  23d  ultimo. 

The  Delaware  agency  buildings  are  very  pleasantly  located  on  a  rising 
knoll,  with  plenty  of  timber  on  one  side  and  a  beautiful  prairie  on  the  other. 
There  are  three  buildings  at  the  agency,  consisting  of  the  school,  dormitory, 
and  agent's  house.  The  school-house  is  fifty-one  by  twenty-five  feet,  divided 
into  two  apartments — one  for  the  boys,  the  other  for  the  girls.  The  second 
building  is  thirty-six  by  thirty-six  feet,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  a 
wing  on  each  side  twenty  by  eighteen  feet  each,  where  the  children  sleep 
and  are  cared  for  when  sick.  The  third  building  is  occupied  by  the  agent, 
to  which  are  attached  a  kitchen  and  refectory,  where  the  children  take  their 
meals.  The  grounds  around  the  agency  buildings  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. There  are  an  abundance  of  large  shade  trees  in  front  and  about 
the  buildings,  enclosed  by  a  picket  fence. 

I  found  on  my  arrival  fifteen  boys  and  twelve  girls  at  the  school,  all  seem- 
ing to  attend  to  their  studies  closely.  The  ages  of  these  children  are  from  six 
to  seventeen;  they  are  as  intelligent-looking  as  any  children  I  have  seen  in 
our  own  schools — are  neatly  dressed  and  look  healthy.  The  agent  informs 
me  the  hot  weather  had  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  the  pupils. 

From  the  agent's  books  I  learned  the  following  statistics,  viz:  The  num* 
ber  of  scholars  in  attendance  for  the  terra  ending  June  30,  1864,  49  boys,  43 
girls;  for  the  terra  ending  December  31, 1864,  58  boys,  45  girls;  for  the  tertn 
ending  June  30,  1865,  54  boys,  41  girls. 
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The  agent  employs  two  female  teachers,  whom  be  represents  to  be  well 
qualified  for  the  position.  Of  the  qualifications  of  one  oMhem  I  am  satisfied, 
she  having  lived  among  them  for  many  years,  and  been  engaged  in  teaching 
all  the  time.  .As  a  general  thing,  these  Indian  children  rarely  learn  more 
than  to  read  and  write. 

It  is  known  to  the  department  that  Agent  Pratt  has  been  teacher  of  the 
Delaware  school  before  his  appointment  as  agent.  I  take  pleasure  in  testi- 
fying to  the  great  interest  beseems  to  take  in  educating  the  Delaware  youth. 

As  to  compensation  for  services  as  teacher,  I  would  recommend  an  allow- 
ance of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  scholar  per  annum,  and  I 
doubt  if  that  amount  is  sufficient  when  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  provis- 
ions, clothing,  &c.,  &c.,  is  considered. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Delaware  school,  and  I  think 
that  if  only  one  boy  and  one  girl  shall  have  learned  to  read  and  write  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  better  than  to  leave  none  educated.  As  before 
stated,  these  children  appear  intelligent,  and  after  looking  at  them,  I  should 
feel  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  recommend  to  the  department  a  contin- 
uance of  the  policy  of  the  government  to  endeavor  to  civilize.  Christianize, 
and  refine  as  far  as  possible  the  Indian  children  on  our  border. 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

TH08.  MURPHY. 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commisaionerf   Washington,  D,  C. 


No.  121. 


Osage  River  Agency, 

Kansas,  September  19,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  and  approval  my 
annual  report  for  the  year  1865. 

The  past  four  years  have  been  years  of  constant  trouble  and  danger  to 
the  Indian  tribes  living  upon  the  border  between  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  the  uncertainty 
of  life  and  property  upon  the  "  border,'^  the  Indians  in  this  agency  have  made 
slower  progress  in  agriculture  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Last  fall  and  winter  the  small-pox  broke  out,  first  among  the  Miamies, 
and  then  among  the  Weas  and  Peorias.  Two  of  the  Miami  chiefs  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others  died  from  its  effects.  The  main  cause  was  ex- 
posure and  neglect. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Indian  department  to  the  subject  of  the 
orphan  children,  and  to  the  propriety  of  having  guardians  appointed  for 
them  to  see  to  their  education  and  the  care  and  control  of  their  property. 
The  practice  has  been  to  let  any  one  take  these  children  who  was  willing  to 
do  so,  and  they  have  too  often  got  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  their  welfare  beyond  the  annuity  which  the  orphans  are  entitled  to 
from  year  to  year.  They  are  enrolled  under  the  head  of  "  children"  in  the 
families  in  which  they  live,  and  probably  never  see  a  cent  of  their  own 
money  from  one  year  to  another.  The  Miamies  have  made  this  the  subject 
of  repeated  councils  this  spring,  and  have  recommended  the  education  of  the 
orphan  children  and  the  appointment  of  suitable  guardians,  regularly  ap- 
pointed by  the  probate  court  and  under  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 

They  have  also  bad  under  consideration  the  educational  interests  of  the 
tribe,  and  exhibit  a  strong  desire  that  their  young  men  and  youug  women 
36  I 
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should  be  educated.  A  few  of  the  children  are  now  attending  the  St  Mary's 
school  among  the  Fottawatomies,  and  are  improving  very  rapidly.  A  por- 
tion of  them  belong  to  the  chnrch  and  liye  consistent  with  their  professions. 
They  hrve  repeatedly  expressed  a  desire  that  some  suitable  place  should  be 
provided  in  which  they  could  have  preaching.  I  asked  permission  of.  the 
Indian  department  to  convert  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  is  abanddned,  into 
a  school-room  and  a  place  of  religious  meetings. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  addressed  a  number  of  communications  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  touching  these  several  matters,  but  as  yet  have 
received  no  authority  to  do  anything. 

Complaints  are  often  made  by  the  Indians  of  depredations  upon  the  timber 
of  the  reserve,  and  of  individual  head-rights.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  who 
are  the  trespassers,  from  the  fact  that  the  whites  are  located  all  around 
the  Indian  lands,  and  being  interested,  will  not  inform  of  each  other;  and 
the  Indians  will  not  do  it  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  white  people.  I 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  a  treaty  be  made  with  the  Indians  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  lands  should  bo  sold. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  tar-like 
'substance  in  various  portions  of  the  Indian  lands,  supposed  to  be  petroleum 
in  a  crude  state.  There  are  several  springs  where  this  tar  can  be  found  with 
littk  dirt  in  it.  It  is  generally  found  near  the  beds  of  ravines,  cropping  out 
from  the  bank,  dry  and  rather  hard  near  the  surface,  but  growing  softer  as 
you  follow  it  into  the  bank.  In  some  places  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  melted 
it  until  two  or  three  gallons  have  run  out  into  holes  in  the  ground.  There 
are  ledges  of  cannel  coal  in  some  places.  There  are  a  number  of  wells,  I  am 
told,  upon  the  reserve,  that  have  been  dug  and  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
mingling  of  oil  with  the  water,  making  it  very  disagreeable  to  drink.  Sev- 
eral eminent  geologists  have  visited  these  lands,  and  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  oil  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  also  of  coal.  Two  wells  are  being  sunk  upon  the  Wea  lands,  or, 
rather,  upon  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished  by  purchase, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Indian  department. 

The  Miamies  number  127 — 46  males  and  81  females.  The  average  wealth 
in  individual  property,  without  estimatfng  the  land,  is  about  9120  a  head. 
But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  is  improved-r-perhaps  an  average  of 
about  fifteen  acres  to  each  family. 

The  confederated  bands  of  Peorias,  Piankeshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Wea 
Indians  have  a  population  of  236—45  males  and  131  females.  They  have  an 
average  wealth  of  about  $140  a  head,  and  cultivate  an  average  of  about 
twenty  acres  to  the  family. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  kind,  amount,  and  value  of  the  several 
products  raised  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  number  and  value  of  stock, 
farming  implements,  and  household  furniture: 

Wheat,  (nearly  all  spoiled,)  600  bushels,  at  $2  per  bushel $1,200 

38,500  bushels  corn,  (an  average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre,)  at  30  c.  11,550 

500  bushels  oats,  (partly  spoiled,)  at  50  cents  per  bushel 250 

1,100  bushels  potatoes,  (light  crop,),  at  $1  per  bushel 1,100 

600  horses,  at  $30,  (small  and  poor) 18,(  00 

750  head  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  head 7,500 

1,100  head  of  hogs,  at  $3  per  head 3,300 

450  tons  of  hay,  at  $3  per  ton 1,350 

Agricultural  implements *. 10,000 

Household  goods • 15,000 

70,U0 
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I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1859, 1  think,  there  was 
an  acl  of  Gongrees  passed  catting  off  about  14,000  acres  from  the  Miami 
national  reserve,  and  alloting  the  same  to  sixty-eight  pevsons  living  in  In- 
diana, beside  some  $15,000  in  money.  This  allotment  of  land  and  money  is 
believed  to  bo  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1854  between  the  government  of 
the  X7nited  States  and  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Mi  amies  of  Kansas  that  many  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  in  the 
patents  as  owners  of  the  allotted  land  have  no  existence,  and  never  had, 
being  fictitious;  and  many  others  never  were  Miamies,  and  never  in  any  way 
recognized  as.  Miamies,  until  recognized  by  the  allotment  of  land  aforesaid. 
The  legislature  of  Kansas  at  the  last  session,  in  behalf  of  citizens'  living 
upon  these  lands,  (before  the  allotment  was  made,)  after  hearing  the  facts, 
memorialized  the  President  and  Congress  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  would 
respectfully  call  your  earnest  attention  to  this  matter. 

I  would  recomanend  again,  as  I  have  done  in  previous  reports,  that  the 
half-breed  portion  of  the  Indians  be  made  citizens,  and  receive  their  portion 
of  the  annuities  due  the  tribe  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  quite  a  number 
of  this  class  among  the  Weas  and  amodg  the  Miamies.  As  a  class,  they  are 
intelligent,  sober,,  and  industrious,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  become  good 
citizens  of  the  State  or  nation.  I  know  of  no  just  rule  that  will  prevent  this 
class  from  voting  and  holding  office  that  will  not  apply  to  the  great  mass  of 
white  men  also.  These  Indians,  it  is  well  known,  live  upon  head-rights, 
and  receive  their  money  in  per  capita  payments.  They  are  mostly  capable 
of  transacting  their  own  business,  (I  mean  now  the  Indians  proper,  and  not 
the  half-breeds.)  They  are  anxious,  in  the  settlement  of  estates  and  in  the 
care  of  Miami  children,  and  indeed  in  everything  else,  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  obligations  to  Baptiste 
Peoria  and  Frank  Valley  for  their  influence  and  example  among  the  Indians 
of  the  confederate  bands,  and  of  Thomas  Richards vi He  among  the  Miamies. 
I  am  under  great  obligation  also  to  Ambrose  Shields  and  Susan  Daguett, 
among  the  half-breeds,  for  their  influence  and  example  as  sober,  industrious, 
intelligent  persons. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.'A.  GOLTO'^,  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superinienderd  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  122. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

Wanhingion,  D.  C,  July  29,  1865. 

Sir:  \  herewith  transmit  for  your  consideration  a  letter  received  at  this 
office  from  chiefs  of  the  confederated  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Wea  and  Piankeshaw 
Indians,  dated  28th  ultimo,  enclosing  form  of  a  lease  proposed  to  be  made 
by  them  of  their  lands  for  mining  for  oil,  petroleum,  &c.;  also,  a  letter  from 
Baptiste  Peoria,  dated  Hth  April  last;  copy  of  a  report  to  your  predecessor, 
25th  April  last,  his  reply  thereto,  and  copies  of  letters  f^jpm  this  office,  dated 
May  9,  to  Baptiste  Peoria  and  Agent  Col  ton,  on  the  same  subject. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  lease  in  the  form  proposed  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
proved, for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  in  the  event  of  the  discovery  of 
petroleum  or  other  valuable  mineral  products,  the  royalty  proposed  to  the 
Indians  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  probable  value  of  a  lease  of  the  entire 
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reserve.  A  lease  for  the  purpose  contemplated  oughf  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
embrace  more  than  one-half  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  say  alternate  quarter 
sections,  and  should  contain  stipulations  that  the  lands  should  be  thoroughly 
explored  within  one  3'ear  from  its  date,  and  the  lease  determine  in  case  the 
lessees  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  work  the  lands  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
It  should  also  be  stipulated  that  the  lessees  shall  not  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  lands  by  the  Indians  for  agricultural  purposes;  that  they  shall  only 
use  so  much  of  the  surface  as  is  actually  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  bnai- 
ness  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be  used  in  connexion  therewith,  and 
shall  pay  to  the  Indians  at  least  one-tenth  part  of  all  products. 

I  respectfully  request  your  consideration  of  the  papers  submitted,  and  your 
directions  in  the  premises. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLEY,  Commis^oner. 

Hon.  Jambs  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Osage  River  Agency,  Kansas,  June  21, 1865. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith,  in  behalf  of  the  Miami 
Indians  of  Kansas,  a  lease  which  they  propose  to  make  of  the  Miami  reserve 
to  certain  parties  therein  named.  The  Indians  have  instructed  me  to  forward 
the  lease  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  satisfactory  to 
you.  I  am  convinced  that  this  reservation  is  rich  in  mineral  products,  es- 
pecially petroleum,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  develop  them  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  Indians  and  the 
State. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  are  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Indians  than 
the  leasea  which  aire  being  rapidly  made  by  other  parties  all  around  them. 
The  parties  mentioned  in  the  lease  are  responsible  men,  and  undoubtedly  able 
and  willing  to  make  their  contract  good.  The  Indians  have  already  signed 
a  similar  lease,  but  thinking  that  it  would  exhibit  more  respect  for  the  gov- 
ernment, decided  to  send  a  copy  of  the  lease  without  signing  it  for  your  con- 
sideration. It  can  be  of  no  possible  detriment  to  th6  lands;  and  if  the  con- 
jectures of  these  gentlemen  are  true,  the  developments  will  not  only  be 
advantageous  to  the  Indians  but  to  the  State. 

Your  early  attention  to  this  subject  will  much  oblige  the  Miamies,  who  are 
waiting  anxiously  to  have  the  work  commenced  on  their  reserve. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  G.  A.  COLTON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


\ 

\       Nfi.  123. 


V 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

WoiJiington,  D.  C,  July  31,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  report  (\f  the  29th  instant,  upon  the  application  of 
General  Mitchell,  in  behalf,  &c.,  jbroposing  to  lease  certain  lands  belonging 
to  the  Miami  Indians  of  Kansas^foki*  purposes  of  mining,  &c.,  I  will  state  that 
your  recommendation  in  the  preniises  is  approved,  with  amendments,  as 
follows,  viz:  The  company  may  prospect  for  six  months,  but  the  department 
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^¥•111  give  no  exclusive  right  of  occupancy  to  any  land  on  which  work  is  not 
actually  being  performed  calculated  to  develop  oil  or  other  mineral  products, 
sach  right  of  occupancy  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  any 
one  oil-well  or  mineral  vein,  or  deposit,  in  actual  process  of  development;  and 
no  one  person  or  company  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  contiguous  quarter 
section;  and  no  one  company  or  individual  to  acquire  a  lease  of  or 
to  be  permitted  to  hold  and  work  in  the  aggregate  more  than  two 
sections;  and  any  fraudulent  evasion  of  these  restrictions  or  other  conditions 
shall  vitiate  any  contract;  such  lease  not  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  lands  by 
tlie  government  at  any  time,  provided  the  acquired  right  to  work  mines  and 
'wells  is  reserved  to  the  lessee  in  the  sale. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary. 
D.  N.  CooLEY,  Esq., 

Commisidoner  of  Indian  A  fairs. 


No.  124. 


United  States  Indian  Agency, 

Kennekiikf  Kansas^  September  25,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  .the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  this  agency  for  the  current  year. 

The  Kickapoos  now  residing  on  this  reservation  number  72  men,  68 
women,  98  children,  or  238  in  all.  This  number  includes  a  band  of  Potta-  . 
watomies  who  have  for  many  years  resided  on  this  reservation,  but  who  not 
till  the  present  year  have  been  permittedtoenjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Kickapoo  tribe,  ^y  order  of  the  Commissioner  they  have  received  allotments 
of  land  under  the  late  treaty,  and  have  become  fully  incorporated  with  the 
tribe.  This  has  been  done  in  conformity  with  an  agreement  made  in  the  year 
1861,  between  the  Kiokapoos  and  this  bsind,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  should  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  Kickapoos  in  the  soil  and  in  the  money 
then  due  or  which  should  thereafter  become  due  them  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  that  agreement  causes  no 
disturbance  nor  perceptible  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Kickapoos, 
though  they  had  for  so  long  a  period  before  acted  in  apparent  bad  faith  in 
regard  to  this  agreement.. 

Thirty  families  of  the  tribe,  numbering  one  hundred  and  nine* individuals, 
have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1865,  headB  of  families  having  allotted  to  them  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  and  other  persons,  including  women  and  children,  forty  acres  each. 

Seventy-nine  families,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  individ- 
uals, have  their  lands  in  common  in  a  compact  body  of  land  set  apart  for 
their  use,  they  having  chosen  to  hold  their  lands  in  common,  and  not  in  sev- 
eralty. This  corner  or  reserve  also  includes  lands  reserved  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  absent  Indians,  a  portion  of  these  having  been  long  absent,  and 
Others,  numbering  about  120,  having  left  the  reservation  within  the  past 
year  or  two  under  circumstances  \^hich  led  to  the  belief  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  return.  They  went  to  the  south,  and  there  has  been  no  authentic 
intelligence  concerning  them  for  more  than  a  year  past,  though  there  has 
been  a  current  rumor  that  they  were  some  months  since  destroyed  in  an  en- 
coanter  with  the  Gom^nches. 

An  unsettled  state  ibf  affairs  among  those  who  have  remained,  growing  out 
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of  the  changes  of  location  caused  by  the  treaty,  and  the  existence,  to  some 
extent,  of  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  removal  to  the  south,  led  to  the  sale  of  a 
good  deal  of  their  stock,'  farming  implements,  &c.,  during  the  year  or  two 
preceding  the  present.  Their  farming  facilities  consequently  became  much 
reduced.  Last  year  the  season  was  not  a  good  one,  and  their  crops  tuiiied 
out  badly;  hence  the  Kickapoos,  at  the  beginning  of  the  .present  year,  were 
in  reduced  circumstances.  They  are  now  improving.  Their  staple  crops 
this  year  are  generally  good,  though  their  small  fields  of  wheat  failed,  owing 
to  a  wet  harvest.  Their  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables  will  produce  a  large 
yield.   . 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  their  farming  operations  : 

Acres  cultivated 800 

Acres  new  ground  broken  this  summer 60 

Number  of  frame  houses 2 

Number  of  l(Mf  houses 40 

Bushels  of  wroat  raised 600 

Bushels  of  corn  raised 20,000 

.  Bushels  of  oats  raised ^ 800 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised W 1,500 

'Bushels  of  turnips  raised 200 

Tons  of  hay  cut 300 

Number  of  horses  owned ...    169 

Number  of  cattle  owned « 150 

Number  of  swine  owned * 240 

Number  of  gallons  sorghum 1,000 

Value  of  garden  and  other  vegetables,  $450 

Number  of  wagons 29 

Number  of  ploughs •. ..«  88 

Number  of  scythes 45 

Number  of  cradles 7 

Number  of  mowing  machines 2 

Sorghum  mill ^ 1 

So  far  as  the  above  statement  is  based  upon  estimates  they  have  been 
carefully  road^. 

But  one  member  of  this  tribe  can  read,  and  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  can 
speak  the  English  language.  A  mission  school  was  formerly,  for  several 
years,  in  operation,  but  it  was  discontinued  in  1861.  The  mission  building 
has  become  almost  ruined  by  neglect  and  the  depredations  of  vandal  white 
men,  and  the  children  have  been  growing  up  in  ignorance.  In  the  mean  time 
the  fund  set  apart  for  school  purposes  has  been  accumulating.  I  shall  in  a 
separate  report,  soon  to  be  made,  make  a  recommendation  for  the  revival  of 
the  school. and  its  permanent  establishment.  .    « 

There  are  no  emplovds  of  the  tribe  except  the  agentmnd  interpreter. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F^  G.  ADAMS, 
United  StOKs  Indian  Agent, 
Hou.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  A^airs, 


No.  125. 
Pottawatomie  Agenct,  September  14, 1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  at  the  Indian  department  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  in  this  agency. 

The  Pottawatomies  numbered,  according  to  a  census  carefully  taken  on 
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the  Ist  day  of  Juno  last,  1,874,  of  which  473  were  men,  479  women,  and  922 
children,  being  a  decrease  of  404  since  April  12,  1864,  which  decrease  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  that  number  of  the  Prairie  band  left  the  reserve 
last  summer,  about  forty  going  south  in  company  with  a  large  number  of  Rick- 
apoos,  it  being  understood  that  they  were  all  to  visit  the  Kickapoos  of  Red 
river,  remain  therefor  a  winter's  hunt,  and  return  in  the  spring.  The  winter 
hunt  ^as  regarded  as  necessary  by  those  of  our  Indians  who  went  away,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  their  crops,  and  their  being  cut  ofif  from  their  usual 
fall  hunt  by  the  incursions  of  hostile  tribes  upon  the  plains,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  country  by  the  military,  which  they  found  would  not  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  wild  Indians.  The  balance  of  about  400  Pottawato- 
mies,  for  the  same  avowed  reason,  went  north,  the  understanding  Ijere  being, 
in  regard  to  both  parties,  that  they  would  return  in  the  spring.  Of  those 
"who  went  south  nothing  certain  is  known.  Of  the  other  party  a  very  few  have 
returned,  the  main  body  having  scattered  through  parts  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
cousin,  some  having  gone  as  far  as  Michigan.  Having  no  growing  crop 
here  to  subsist  upon  during  the  coming  winter,  and  their  best  hunting  sea- 
son approaching,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  return  this  fall. 

Although  the  crop  of  last  year  was  regarded  as  a  failure  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  drought  seemed  to  be  quite  as  severd  upon  the  Pottawatomie  reserve 
as  elsewhere  in  Kansas,  the  great  body  of  our  Indians  were  able  to  subsist 
themselves  comfortably  through  the  winter,  and  could  have  spared  somethipg 
towards  aiding  their  friends  who  thought  it  necessary  .ta  seek  relief  from 
want  by  going  abroad.  On  account  of  the  considerable  breadth  of  ground 
in  cultivation  a  small  yield  per  acre  was  more  than  sufficient,  with  what  was 
in  reserve  from  the  year  before,  to  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence  until  the 
crop  of  this  year  could  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  high  price  of  all 
kinds  of  produce  not  needed  by  them  for  consumption  rendered  them  quite 
as  independent  as  their  white  neighbors. 

The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  this  year  is  about  the  same  as  last; 
'  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  the  tribe,  on  account  of  the  exodus  of 
last  summer,  new  fields  have  been  fenced  and  some  prairie  broken.  They 
have  been  -very  successful  in  their  farmi^  operations  the  present  season. 
A  larger  crop  of  corn  has  been  raised  tnan  ever  before,  and  from  present 
indications  the  yield  of  potatoes  will  be  better  than  ever  befoce.  The  wheat 
crop,  although  not  a  failure,  is  not  as  good  this  year  as  usual.  We  were 
visited  with  a  severe  hail-storm  in  May  last,  which  injured  the  .wheat  and 
oats.  Later  in  the  season  insects  proved  quite  destructive  tq  the  wheat; 
probably  one-half  of  the  usual  amount  per  acre  was  raised  this  year.  Of 
oats  we  have  about  an  average  yield. 

There  has  been  in  cultivation  the  present  season,  by  members  of  the  tribe, 
about  1,900  acres. 
1,600  acres  of  corn,  at  40  bushels  per  acre,  are  64,000  bushels,  at 

60  cents  per  bushel. . ........ .^ 1 .    $32,000 

100  acres  of  wheat,  at  10  bushels  per  acre,  are  1,000  bushels,  at  $2 

per  bushel .* 2,000 

75  acres  of  oats,  at  80  bushels  per  acre,  are  2,250  bushels,  at  50 

cents  per  bushel 1,125 

50  acres  of  potatoes,  at  100  bushels  per  acre,  are  5,000  bushels,  at 

50  cents  per  bushel ^ 2,500 

50  bushels  beans,  at  $1  50  per  bushiel 75 

100  bushels  onions,  at  $1  per  bushel 100 

1,200  tons  hay,  at  $4  per  ton 4,800 

An  amount  of  garden 'vegetables  has  been  raised,  the  aggregate 

value  of  which  is  about 3,500 
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Other  property  of  the  tribe  I  estimate  as  follows  : 

Number  of  horses,  2,200;  value  per  head,  $35 17,000 

Number  of  cattle,  1,600;  value  per  head,  $15 24,000 

Number  of  swine,  500 ;  value  per  head,  $3 1,500 

Number  of  poultry,  4,000;  value  per  head,  25  cents 1,000 

Agricultural  implements 12,000 

Household  goods 15,000 

Gold  treasured  up  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  $4,000;  gold  premium, 

45  per  cent » .• 5,600 

Treasury  notes 2,000 

Total 184,200 


A  large  proportion  of  that  part  of  the  tribe  who  have  received  lands  in 
severalty  are  industriously  engaged  in  opening  farms.upon  their  allotments. 
They  seem  to  feel  quite  at  home — say  they  have  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end  at  last,  have  unpacked  and  gone  to  work.  It  has  been  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  remark,  "  that  the  Pottawatomies  are  laboring  more  this  year,  and 
manifesting  more  of  a  determination  to  accomplish  something  for  themselves 
than  ever  before."  Much  embarrassment  has  been  experienced  among  the 
Indians  in  their  farming  operations  for  want  of  wagons;  twenty  have  been 
distributed  among  them  during  the  present  season,  and  several  more  are 
needed. 

A  great  want  of  these  Indians  in  order  to  their  civilization  is  a  settled 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards  them,  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand that  any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  future  condition  and  prospects 
depends,  not  upon  any  change  of  purpose  of  the  government  towards  them 
likely  to  affect  their  interests,  but  wholly  and  entirely  upon  themselves. 
They  need  to  feel,  for  once,  that  they  have  an  abiding  place  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  Many  of  our  Indians  who  have  received  allotments 
are  akeady  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  and  the  balance,  who  are  sober  and  industrious,  are  im- 
proving rapidly,  and  at  no  distant^ay,  with  the  proper  encouragement,  will 
become  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  upon  themselves  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  parties  would  be  benefited  if  a 
treaty  could  be  made  with  the  wild  Indians  with  a  view  to  their  separation 
from  the  balance  of  the  tribe,  and  their  removal  to  some  locality  better 
suited  to  their  mode  of  life — to  some  place  where  game  is  plenty  and  whis- 
key is  hard  to  get. 

Seventy-one  Pottawatomies  in  the  military  service  of  the  country,  en- 
couraged and  advised  thereto  by  the  chiefs  and  principal  headmen,  attest 
the  loyalty  of  the  tribe  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  A  large 
per  cent,  of  those  who  enlisted  have  died  upon  the  battle-field,  in  hospital, 
or  in  southern  prisons;  the  rest  are  being |nustered  out  and  are  returning  to 
their  homes. 

Our  hunters  have  had  the  benefet  of  their  usual  hunt  during  the  past  year, 
in  the  winter,  for  the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  in  the  summer  for  the  buffalo. 
About  $2,500  worth  of  furs  were  sold  during  the  last  winter  and  spring. 

The  St.  Mary's  mission  school  is  in  successful  operation.  There  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  about  240  scholars  of  both  sexes, 
and  a  regular  attendance  of  110  boys  and  78  girls.  The  complete  success 
of  this  manual  labor  principle,  as  carried  out  at  this  institution,  is  clearly 
manifested  in  the  steady  and  sure  advancement  of  the  tribe  in  education, 
general  intelligence,  and  constantly  increasing  energy  displayed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  Farming  operations  of  all  kinds  at  the  mission  have 
usually  been  attended  with  the  fullest  measure  of  success.     Employing  af- 
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ways,  when  practicable,  tbe  most  improved  implements  of  busbandry,  tbey 
afford  an  example  to  the  Indians  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  those  who  are 
able  are  not  slow  to  imitate.  There  are  now  on  the  reserve  twelve  mowing 
machines  of  different  patterns,  some  with  reaping  attachments,  ten  of  which 
are  owned  and  worked  by  members  of  the  tribe. 

We  have  at  present  employed  in  the  tribe  a  physician,  two  blacksmiths 
and  their  assistants,  two  ferrymen,  one  wagon-maker,  and  one  miller.  The 
blacksmith's  shop  at  St.  Mary's  mission  becoming  old  and  decayed,  last 
-winter  was  torn  down,  and  a  good,  substantial  building  erected  in  its  place 
by  private  subscription  for  the  use  of  the  blacksmith,  without'  any  cost  to 
the  government  or  the  tribe. 

For  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe,  see  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
physician.  I  also  forward  herewith  the  report  of  Reverend  I.  P.  Diels,  in 
relation  Jo  the  mission  school. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  R.  PALMER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Atchison,  Kansas, 


No,  126. 


St.  Mary's  Mission,  September  1866. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  physician  of  the  Pottawatomie  nation,  most 
respectfully  tenders  his  first  annual  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
tribe  under  his  care. 

The  Pottawatomies  are  surely  and  slo^yly  progressing  in  correct  notions 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  as  also  in  the  other  useful  means  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  religion,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
'  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  allotments  of  their  lands  in  severalty  to 
most  of  the  nation  took  effect,  and  already  the  beneficial  tendency  is  quite 
apparent,  from  the  greater  motives  to  'industry,  temperance,  chastity,  and 
the  domestic  comforts. 

It  is  but  fair  to  infer  increasing  usefulness  of  the  physicians,  pari  passu 
with  the  increase  of  the  virtue,  knowledge,  9nd  social  status  of  the  people. 

The  laws  of  life  being  better  understood,  their  homes  made  better  and 
pleasanter,  the  young  men  more  carefully  guarded  and  their  physical  and 
mental  wants  better  supplied,  must,  I  think,  eventuate  in  the  increase  of 
the  numbers  of  this  people,  or  at  least  prevent  the  rapid  decrease,  which  this 
tribe,  in  common  with  others,  has  experienced. 

Most  of  the  varying  changes  of  the  changing  year  have  passed  during 
my  professional  connexion  with  this  tribe,  and  I  have  to  express  to  you 
the  gratification  1  feel  that  the  nation  has  not  been  visited  with  any  sweep- 
ing pestilence,  or  decimating  plague.     Common  health,  I  may  say  uncom-  • 
mon  good  health,  has  marked  most  of  this  period. 

The  first  quarter  passed  with  less  sickness  than  is  usually  experienced 
in  the  winter  months,  although  for  a  time  variola,  that  great  scourge  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  threatened  general  prevalence,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  for 
the  general  safety;  yet  its  malignancy  was  stayed,  so  that  few  deaths 
supervened  therefrpm. 

I  vaccinated  great  numbers  of  the  people,  and  from  this  well  known  pro- 
phylactic I  have  reason  to  believe  a  great  many  lives  have  been  saved. 

Varioloid  became  rather  common,  many  being  sick  therefrom;  few  deaths, 
if  any,  following  strictly  from  that  cause. 
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Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  measles,  and  a  few  other  common  diseases,  con- 
Btituted  the  maladies  of  the  qaarter,  all  of  which  have  been  mild  and  easily 
controlled. 

The  second  quarter,  much  the  same  as  the  first ;  but  as  the  season  ad* 
yanced,  roost  of  the  cases  were  bronchial  affections  in  infants,  &c.,  with  an 
influenza  more  or  less  attacking  most  persons. 

The  third  quarter  has  been  characterized  by  the  usual  diseases  of  summer 
months — diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  analogous  affections,  generally  mild,  and 
although  quite  large  in  number,  but  very  few  deaths. 

Only  a  part  of  the  fourth  quarter  has  passed.  Intermittents  of  a  mild 
character  are  becoming  quite  common. 

An  uncommon  rainy  season  has  been  prevailing  over  the  reservation  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  vegetation  probably  has  never  been 
more  abundant,  watery,  and  ready  for  putrescence  on  the  superveption  of 
dry,  hot  weather,  than  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  as  the  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  an  increasing  cause 
.  of  disease,  superadded  to  scrofula  and  scorbutis,  more  or  less  of  which  is 
prevalent,  I  fear  much  malignancy  in  the  diseases  of  this  coming  fall  and 
winter. 

Hoping  for  future  good  predisposing  causes  and  general  health  to  the 
tribe  under  my  care,  I  shall  continue  to  act  for  the  general  weal. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.ANGLE,  P/iy«iaan. 

S.  R.  Palmer,  V.  8,  Indian  Agent. 


No.  121. 


St.  Mary's  Mission,  Pottawatomib  Rbskrvb,  Kansas, 

September  13,  1865. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  would  respectfully  submit 
this  brief  report. 

Our  schools,  both  male  and  fcfmalc,  have  been  kept  in  constant  operation 
ever  since  my  last  report.  The  regularity,  order  and  good  spirit  with  which 
the  children  have  attended  have  met  with  such  success  as  to  win  the  admi- 
ration of  the  very  best  judges  that  have  from  time  to  time  visited  our  mis- 
sion and  witnessed  their  progress.  We  have  made  severat  improvements, 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  more  pupils.  We  board  and  lodge  and  clothe 
upwards  of  200,  and  still  we  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  refuse  many 
who  crave  to  be  admitted. 

The  United  States  agents  of  the  Kickapoo,  Miami,  Peoria  and  other 
tribes  have  applied  to  send  children  of  their  respective  agencies  to  our  schools. 
We  hate  to  refuse  an  education  so  much  desired  and  so  much  needed.  Could 
the  government,  that  has  spent  and  done  so  mucb  to  civilize  the  red  m^ 
when  he  was  unwilling,  perhaps,  devise  some  means  of  aiding  us  in  tutoring 
the  scattered  remnants  of  once  mighty  nations,  who  now  knock  at  our  door, 
but  cannot  find  admittance  because  of  the  crowd  within?  For  this  we  rely 
on  the  wisdom  and  kind  feelings  of  our  rulers. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

I.  F.  DIELS,  SuperintenderU  of  Schools. 

L.  Palmer,  C7.  S,  Agent, 
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No.  128. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

August  16,  1865. 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  transmitting  letter  of  Agent 
Palmer  in  relation  to  persons  of  mixed  or  Indian  blood  trading  without  license 
among  the  Pottawatomies,  is  received.  As  the  intercourse  law  of  1834  and 
the  regulations  concerning  license  are  in  force  upon  that  reservation,  as  well 
as  all  others  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  both  law  and  regulations  provide 
that  no  person  shall  trade  in  the  Indian  country  without  license,  and  that 
no  license  shall  be  granted  to  any  except  citizens  of  the  United  States,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer  to  Agent  Palmer's  inquiries 
and  you  will  accordingly  inform  him  that  licensed  citizens  of  the  United 
States  alone  can  be  allowed  to  trade  upon  the  reservation.  The  same  prin 
ciple  ^11  apply  to  the  other  agencies  within  your  superintendency. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 

Acting  Commissioner.   4 
Thomas  Murphy,  Esq., 

Sup't  Indian  Affairs^  Atchison^  Kansas, 


No.  129. 


Department  of  the  Interk)r, 

Washington,  D,  C,  July  10,  1865. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  your  report  of  the  11th  ultimo,  inviting  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  sundry  applications  of  Pottowatomie  Indians  are  now  in  your 
office  for  patents  to  their  allotments,  and  for  the  present  value  of  their  annui- 
ties, because  of  their  having  been  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  that  tribe,  and  having  considered 
the  questions  submitted  in  said  report,  I  have  to  direct  that  patents  be 
issued  to  the  heads  of  families  of  said  tribe  who  are  males  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  have  been  naturalized  and  certified  according  to  treaty 
Btfoulations  ;  but  not  to  minors  nor  females. 

The  value  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  cannot  be  paid  until  Congress  shall 
have  made  further  provision  for  the  papitalization  of  said  annuities. 

The  letter  of  George  L.  Young,  that  accompanied  your  report,  is  herewith 
returned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary, 
WiLUAM  p.  Dole,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  130. 
Sac  and  Pox  Agency,  Kansas,  September  18,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  here- 
with transmit  my  third  aqnual  report  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  number,  according  to  an  enrolment 
made  on  the  15th  of  May,  1865,  viz: 

Number  of  men 244 

Number  of  women 290 

Number  of  children 271 

Total 805 
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Showing  a  decrease  during  the  past  year,  of  eighty-six.  This  decrease  I 
cannot  account  for.  During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  been  remarkably 
healthy,  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  gradually  but  surely  passing  away. 

The  personal  property  of  the  tribe  I  estimate  as  follows: 

Number  of  horses  and  ponies,  1,700;  value  per  head,  $40 $68,000  00 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn,  T,600;  value  per  bushel,  40  cents 3,000  00 

Number  of  bushels  of  potatoes,  20;  value  per  bushel,  f  2 40  00 

Number  of  tons  of  hay,  40 ;  value  per  ton,  $5 200  00 

Number  of  cattle,  26;  value  per  head,  $20 520  00 

Number  of  swine,  30;  value  per  head,  $5 160  00 

71,910  00 


The  Sac  and  Pox  mission  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  R.  P.  puvall 
and  lady,  has  been  regularly  kept  up.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  children,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  provision  made  by 
^eaty  or  otherwise  for  the  support  of  the  school;  but,  relying  entirely  upon 
tne  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office  for  a  small  portion  of  the  civilization  fund, 
and  the  Indians,  who  are  slow  to  appropriate  any  portion  of'  their  annuity 
for  that  purpose,  our  object  has  been  to  try  to  keep  the  school  up,  until  a 
treaty  is  made  which  will  make  provision  for  sustaining  and  building  up  a 
good  school  among  this  tribe  of  Indians. 

For  details  of  mission  school  and  farm  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report 
of  Rev.  R.  P.  Duvali,  missionary  and  teacher,  who  is  faithfully  laboring  for 
the  elevation  of  these  Indians. 

*  The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  connected  with  this  agency,  are  a 
small  tribe,  numbering  eighty  souls,  viz: 

Number  of  men 18 

Number  of  women 23 

Number  of  children 39 

Total 80 

This  little  tribe  is  making  some  advancement  in  civilization.  They  hold 
their  lands  in  severalty,  each  having  forty  acres.  This  year  they  have 
raised  fine  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables — we  think  plenty  to  do  them. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  mission  school  has  been  regularly  kept  up 
by  Rev.  J.  Remig,  Moravian  missionary  and  teacher,  who  1  feel  satisfied  is 
doing  all  in  his  power  for  the  elevation  of  the  tribe.     See  report. 

I  estimate  the  personal  property  of  the  tribe  as  follows,  viz: 

Number  of  horses  and  ponies,  70;  value  per  head,  $40 $2,800  00 

Number  of  cattle,  130;  value  per  head,  $20 2,600  00 

Number  of  swine,  200;  Value  per  head,  $5 1,000  00 

Number  bushels  of  corn,  6,900;  value  per  bushel,  40  cents 2,760  00 

Number  bushels  of  oats,  100;  value  per  bushel,  60  cents 60  00 

Number  of  bushels  of  potatoes^  150;  value  per  bushel,  $2 300  00 

Number  of  bushels  of  turnips,  15;  value  per  bushel,  $1 15  00 

Number  of  tons  of  hay,  60;  value  per  ton,  $5 300  00 

Total 9,835  00 


The  employes  at  this  agency  are,  blacksmith,  assistant  blacksmith,  gun- 
smith, physician,  and  interpreter.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  all 
the  employes  have  faithfully  discharged  their  respective  duties,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  tribe. 
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In  conclusion,  I  will  add,  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  morally,  during  the  past  year.  I  am  satisfied  during  that 
time  there  has  not  been  one  tenth  part  of  the  drinking  or  drunkenness  among 
them  that  existed  two  years  ag^o.  The  natural  result  is,  that  they  have 
been  peaceable,  quiet  and  industrious.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  wet 
during  the  season,  they  have  raised  more  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins  than 
in  any  former  year  since  I  have  known  the  tribe. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  MARTIN,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Atchison,  Kansas. 


No.  131. 


Chippewa  and  Christian  Mission,  Kansas, 

August  8.  1865.     # 

Sir  :  In  compliancy  with  your  request  for  a  report  of  the  school  mission 
and  agriculture  of  the  tribe,  I  submit  the  following: 

The  school  for  the  greater  part  of  4he  past  year  has  been  kept  by  Miss 
Kate  £^  Ricksecker,  who  came  west  solely  to  aid  us  in  our  labors,  and  spend 
a  year  or  two  in  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth,  with  no  other  charges  than 
that  her  expenses  be  paid. 

The  school  ^prospered  in  her  hands,  considering  unavoidable  difficulties. 
There  were  eight  months  school  kept;  the  autumn  term  was  si imly  attended, 
in  consequence  of  more  or  less  sickness,  and  of  opposition  shown  by  certain 
disaffected  persons,  but  the  spring  term  was  quite  well  attended.  In  this 
latter  term  of  five  months,  or  103  days,  there  were  in  attendance  fourteen 
boys  and  fifteen  girls;  average  attendance  of  boys  three — girls  five  and  one- 
fourth.  One  little  girl  was  present  99J  days  out  of  the  103;  others  were 
present  55,  60  and  70,  while  some  were  present  but  10  to  30  days,  and  their 
progress  was  in  like  proportion.  On  the  whole,  we  are  very  much^leased 
with  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 

Sabbath  school  and  preaching  have  been  well  attended,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly reason  to  be  encouraged  in  laboring  here. 

In  agriculture  the  tribe  is  making  steady  progress,  as  the  accompanying 
table  will  show. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOS.  ROMIG,  Missionctry, 

H.'  W.  Martin,  United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 


No.  132. 


Sac  and  Fox  Mission,  September  20^1865. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  constitutes  the  third  report  of  the  mission  school 
among  your  Indians: 

Whole  number  of  children  for  the  present  year  25 — boys  15,  gir^p  10;  aver- 
age 16.  Two  have  died  during  the  year,  and  six  have  been  taken  from  the 
school  in  consequence  of  removal  of  parents  from  the  tribe.  These  children 
have  been  clothed  an^  subsisted  by  us  and  instructed  daily  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Those  who  have  been  with  us  from  the 
beginning  are  finishing  tip  Wilson^s  Second  Reader,  and  are  perfected  in 
spelling  all  their  reading  lessons.  They  write  skilfully,  and  read  writing  as 
readily  as  print.    They  have  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  five 
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principal  rnles  of  arithmetic,  and  solve  short  problems  on  the  blackboard, 
with  the  expertness  of  the  generality  of  children.  The  boys  assist  in  farm- 
ing, and  the  girls  in  housework,  sewing,  &c.  These  children  bid  fair  for 
domestic  happiness,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will  make  good  ^citizens.  Dor 
greatest  drawback,  as  heretofore,  is  short  rations.  The  child's  annuity  is 
used  in  clothing  it,  whjch  prevents  others  from  sending  in  their  children,  the 
annuity  among  the  majority  being  the  only  value  placed  upon  the  child.  This 
must  be  remedied  before  there  can  be  a  sufficient  influx  of  children  to  justify 
keeping  up  the  school,  and  I  assure  you  a  reform  will  never  be  wrought  in 
the  tribe  by  educating  the  few,  unless  the  majority  are  enlightened.  Su- 
perstition, bigotry  and  barbarity  will  continue  to  rule. 

The  $400  appropriated  semi-annually  by  the  council,  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm,  fails  to  meet  the  yearly  expense  of  subsistence,  employes,  inci- 
dentals, &c.;  hence,  unless  subsistence  and  clothing  can  be  had  for  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  tribe,  we  had  better  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, by  returning  the  present  children  to  the  wigwams,  and  give  the  mis- 
sion buildings  and  farms  over  to  the  prairie  fires,  and  let  the  tribe  look  to 
nature's  fields  for  future  comfort.  While  the  disposition  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  those  treaties  constructed  by  the  Indians,  providing  for  the  support  of 
their  school,  has  tended  greatly  to  discourage  the  tribe  in  their  purpose  of 
changing  their  habits,  I  confess,  |ir,  that  the  few  years'  experience  of 
making  "brick  without  straw"  has  caused  me  to  conclude,  truly,  tl\^  Chris- 
tian's reward  to  be  of  eternity  and  not  of  time.  But  may  we  not  hope,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  present  powers  that  be  will  come  to  the  rescue.  We 
will  wait  another  term  of  Congress,  and  if  no  further  provisions  are  made, 
we  will  request  at  the  spring  session  of  conference  another  field  of  labor. 

Your  continued  efforts  with  the  council  to  procure  means  of  support  from 
the  annuity  of  the  tribe  are  appreciated,  and  your  success  in  inducing  these 
uncivilized,  roving,  blanket  Indians  to  demonstrate  their  interest  by  con- 
tributing out  of  their  meagre  living  for  the  support  of  a  school  speaks  your 
skill  and  unsurpassed  success  in  managing  the  Nprth  American  Indian  in 
his  heathen  state. 

The  farm  was  all  planted  in  good  season,  but  in  consequence  of  extreme 
rain  at  the  ploughing  season  the  crop  will  fall  below  an  average,  as  follows  : 
Corn,  78  acres,  at  30  bushels  per  acre,  2,340  bushels;  sorghum,  8  acres,  at  70 
gallons  per  acre,  560  gallons;  potatoes,  2  acres,  at  70  bushels  per  acre,  140 
bushels. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  P.  DDVALL,  SupH  of  Mission  School. 

Major  H.  M.  Martin,  UnUed.Staies  Indian  Agent, 


•  No.  133. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  23,  1865. 
Sir;  Understanding  that  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the  "  Sac  and  Foxes 
of  the  Mississippi,"  already  advertised  and  sold,  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
existing  and  outstanding  debts  of  said  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  July  9,  A.  1).  1860,  we  woulcl  therefore  recommend,  in  order  to 
settle  these  debts  and  avoid  the  accumulation  of  interest  thereon,  the  selling 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  lands  (in  addition  to  that  already  sold)  to 
pay  all  claimants  against  said  tribe  now  due. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

S.  C.  POMEROY.  U.  8.  Senator. 
J.  H.  LANE,  U.  S  Senator, 
A.  C.  MILLER,  M.  C. 
SIDNEY  CLARKE,  M.  C,  Elect. 
Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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No.  134. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

February  21,  \S^5. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit,,  for  your  consideration,  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tioD  from  the  senxitors  and  representatives,  present  and  elect,  from  Kansas, 
Tecommending  that  an  additional  quantity  of  the  lands  of  the  Sac  and  Foxes 
of  the  Mississippi  be  placed  in  market  and  sold,  in  order  to  provide  means 
for  paying  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  said  Indians. 

By  reference  to  the  report,  dated  June  30,  1862,  of  Messrs.  Wolcott  and 
Barnett,  commissioners  to  set  off  the  Sac  and  Fox  diminished  reserve,  and 
allot  the  lands  therein  to  those  entitled  thereto,  it  is  found  that  the  whole 
diminished  reserve  contains  240  sections;  that  after  providing  for  giving 
each  member  of  the  tribe  entitled  thereto  eighty  acres  of  land,  there  would 
still  remain  104  sections  not  needed  for  their  use,  and  that  the  allotments 
were  so  made  that  the  surplus  land  might  at  any  time  be  sold,  should  such 
course  be  necessary.  I  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  place  these  sur- 
plus lands  in  market  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 
Very  respectfully,  3'oqr  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Indorsed :  Approved. 


February  27,  1865. 


J.  P.  USHER,  Secretary, 


•  No.  135. 


Ottawa,  Frankun  County,  Kansas, 

September  1,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  my  fifth  annual  educa- 
tional and  agricultural  reports. 

This  tribe,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  last  treaty,  is  soon  to  assume  the 
duties  of  citizenship.    Many  of  them  are  doing  well,  opening  good  farms 
and  accumulating  property;  but  perhaps  an  equal  number  are  not  improving 
.'much. 

The  small-pox  was  brought  among  them  last  spring  by  southern  refugee 
Indians,  and  could  not  be  stayed  in  its  progress  until  many  were  swept  off. 
About  thirty  died  with  that  and  other  diseases,  but  meantime  several  Ot- 
tawas  from  Michigan  have  moved  into  their  midst,  leaving  the  whole  num- 
ber about  200. 

Of  the  school  lands  belonging  to  this  tribe,  and  held  by  the  trustees  of 
«Ottawa  University, .  5,000  acres  were  sold,  under  treaty  stipulation,  for 
$6,250.  This  amount,  and  considerable  more,  has  been  expended  on  the 
college  building,  and  means  are  adopted  by  the  president,  Rev.  J.  S.  Kalloch, 
to  secure  enough  to  complete,  at  an  early  day  next  spring,  an  elegant  cut- 
stone  building,  40  by  65  feet,  and  three  and  one-half  stories  high.  We  be- 
lieve this  institution  will  yet  become  a  great  benefit  to  the  tribe  and  sur- 
rounding country.  All  the  means  required  to  complete  and  furnish  the 
building,  above  the  amount  received  for  the  5,000  acres,  will  be  obtained 
from  whites  friendly  to  the  enterprise.  About  $5,000  had  already  been  sub- 
scribed in  this  State  alone. 

I  have  had  the  usual  amount  of  trouble  from  meddling  and  whiskey  drink- 
,  ing  whites;  yet  on  the  whole,  and  I  believe  entirely,  excepting  in  some  in- 
stances relating  to  their  locations  under  the  treaty,  this  tribe  is  contented 
and  is  industrious  as  usual. 
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The  land  sales  have  proceeded  with  great  rapidity  until  very  recently. 
About  10,000  acres  remain  to  be  sold,  and  this  lies  back  from  the  streams, 
and  on  the  dividing  prairies.  Of  course  the  sales  cannot  now  be  expected 
to  be  very  brisk  after  the  best  land  and  timber  is  sold.  There  were  several 
hundred  acres  of  college  land  located  in  the  timber.  This  has  been  sold  in 
small  tracts,  ten  and  twenty  acres,  to  persons  buying  the  Indian  trust  land 
prairie,  but  this  timber  is  also  nearly  all  promised  or  sold.  A  small  portion 
of  this  tribe  have  been  desiring  to  move  south,  but  are  now  undetermined. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obecfient  servant, 

C.  C.  HUTCHINSON,  U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  T.  Murphy,  SupH  of  Indian  Affairs,  Atchison,  Kansas, 


No.  136. 


Kansas  Agency,  Council  Grove,  Kansas, 

June  28,  1365. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  17th 
instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  what  purports  to  \)e  a  treaty  between  the  Paw- 
nee and  Kansas  Indians. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  the  same  treaty  from  Agent 
Lushbaugh. 

At  the  request  of  the  head  chief  and  others  of  this  nation  I  give  you  their 
account  of  this  matter. 

Last  winter,  while  the  Kansas  Indians  were  in  the  buffalo  country  with 
their  families,  a  party  of  Pawnees  came  upon  them  in  the  night  and  stole 
forty  horses,  leaving  several  families  entirely  destitute.  This  spring  the 
Ottoes  have  made  the  Kaws  several  friendly  visits,  and  on  their  last  V4sit  of- 
fered to  go  with  the  Kaws  to  the  Pawnees  and  assist  them  (the  Kaws)  in  get- 
ting back  their  horses  which  had  been  stolen. 

Accordingly,  a  small  party  of  Kaws  went  to  the  Pawnee  agency,  where 
they  say  they  saw  almost  all  the  horses  which  had  been  stolen  from  them 
last  winter.  The  Pawnees,  instead  of  giving  up  the  horses,  proposed  a 
treaty,  agreed  to  quit  stealing  from  the  Kaws,  and  made  the  Kaws  a  pres- 
ent of  six  or  seven  ponies.  The  Kaws  being  few,  only  four  or  five,  agreed 
to  it  as  the  best  they  could  do  under  the  circumstances,  as  they  could  not 
get  their  own  horses  by  force  or  strategy,  (stealing.)  They  say  that  they 
bad  no  authority  to  make  a  treaty,  and  '*  only  shook  hands  with  the  tips  of 
their  fingers."  Now  the  Kaws  wish  you  fo  interpose  your  authority  in  this 
matter,  and  command  the  Pawnees  to  deliver  up  their  horses  at  this  agency. 
I  am  informed  by  men  who  have  lived  at  Council  Grove  ten  years  or  more, 
that  the  Pawnees  have  not*failed  to  make  an  annual  raid  into  this  country 
and  steal  stock  from  both  white  men  and  Indians.  Which  tribe  has  the  be^ 
in  this  business  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  think,  when  the  property  of  one 
tribe  is  found  among  another  tribe  it  should  be  given  up,  and  a  treaty  made 
aft^r  the  stolen  property  has  been  restored. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  FARNSWORTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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No.  131 

Office  Sup't  Indian  Affairs,  Northern  Superintendency, 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  24,  1866. 

Sir  :  Please  find  enclosed  copy  of  Agent  Wheeler^s  letter,  of  the  Pawnee 
agency,  responsive  to  iny  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  which  contained  copy 
of  your  letter  of  instructions  of  7th  instant;  also  copy  of  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Kaw  and  Pawnee  Indians,  instructing  Agent  Wheeler  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  as  to  the  alleged  violation  of  treaty,  and  directing  th^t  all 
borses  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Pawnees  belonging  to  the  Kaws  be 
restored  to  the  pame.  From  Agent  Wheeler's  letter  you  will  see  that  some 
ten  (10)  horses  (old  and  young)  had  been  given  over  to  Agent  Lushbaugh, 
(the  former  agent  of  the  Pawnees,)  and  that  they  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  head  chief  of  the  Pawnees.  I  presume,  from  the  tenor  of  Agent 
Wheeler's  letter,  that  the  Indians  have  the  horses  with  them  while  out  on 
their  summer  hunt.  Permit  mo  to  inquire,  as  the  question  will  likely  soon 
arise,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  repossess  the  Kaws  of  their  horses,  so  soon 
as  the  matter  can  be  reached. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  SupervitendenL 

Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pawnee  Indian  Agency,  Genoa,  Nebraska, 

July  22,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  15th  instant,  covering  copies  of  letters  from  the  honorable  Commissioner 
Dole  a)id  Agent  Farnsworth,  of  the  Kaw  Indians. 

My  Indians  are  now  all  away  on  their  summer  hunt,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  investigation  as  you  desire,  but  will  do  so  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  report  to  you.  Agent  Lushbaugh  informed  me, 
upon  my  taking  possession  of  this  agency,  that  he  had  found  among  the 
Pawnees  some  horses  belonging  to  the  Kaw  Indians,  described  as  follows: 
two  bay  stallions;  one  bay  mare  marked  J;  1  gray  mare;  1  sorrel  horse  with 
ears  split;  1  bay  mare  and  colt;  1  iron-gray  mare,  and  1  bay  mare  and  colt, 
which  he  (Lushbaugh)  took  possession  of  and  put  in  charge  of  Se-de-te- 
haw-weet,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Republican  band  of  the  Pawnees,  who 
still  holds  them,  and  which  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  agent  of  the  Kaw 
Indians. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  H.  WHEELER,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Col.  E.  B.  Taylor, 

Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Territory. 


No.  138. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

August  2,  1865. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  is  received,  transmitting  copy  of 

Agent  Wheeler's  report  of  22d  relative  to  horses  in  possession  of  the  Pawnees 

which  belonged  to  the  Kaw  Indians.    In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  "whose 

duty  it  shall  be  to  reposses  the  Kaws  of  their  horses,  so  soon  as  the  matter 

37  I 
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can  be  reached/'  I  have  to  direct  that  the  stock  be  returned  to  the  Kaws, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Pawnees,  and  that  instructions  be  sent  to  Agent 
Wheeler  to  make  arrangements  for  such  restoration,  and  carry  it  into  effect 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Agent  Wheeler  should  be  directed  to  communicate  with  H.  W.  Farnswortb, 
agent  for  the  Kaws,  at  Council  Grove,  upon  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLEY,  Commusioner. 
E.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 

SupH  of  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha,  Nebraika  Territory, 


No.  139. 


Kansas  Agency,  Council  Orove,  Kansas, 

September  5,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  enclose  for  your  information  copies  of  correspondence  between 
Agent  Wheeler  and  myself. 

My  letter  to  you,  of  June  28,  contains  a  statement  of  this  matter,  which 
I  think  is  true,  and  I  believe  the  Pawnees  should  be  made  to  pay  the  Kaws 
for  all  the  damage  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Pawnees. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,   / 

H.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commi4si4>jier  Indian  Afairs,  Waihington,  D,  (7. 


Pawnee  Indian  Agency,  Genoa,  Nebraska, 

August  22,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  com- 
municate with  you  in  reference  to  eight  head  of  horses  that  are  here,  which 
belong  to  the  Kaw  Indians,  and  have  them  returned  to  the  Kaws  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pawnees.  I  now  await  your  instructions  before  sending  my 
interpreter  to  your  place  with  them.  It  will  be  my  earnest  desire  and  en- 
deavor to  have  peace  and  friendship  between  the  Kaws  and  Pawnees.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  restoration  of  these  horses  will  show  your  Indians  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  Pawnees  to  continue  the  friendship  pledged  in  the  treaty 
recently  made  at  this  place  between  the  two  tribes.  It  will  be  my  earnest 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  Pawnees  from  stealing  any  property  from  the  Kaws 
or  other  friendly  Indians  in  future.  Hoping  to  receive  your  cordial  co-opera- 
tion in  this  matter, 

I  remain,  sir,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant. 

D.  H.  WHEELER,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Major  H.  W.  Farnsworth, 

Council  Orove,  Kansas. 


Kansas  Agency,  Council  Grove,  Kansas, 

September  4,  1865. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  22d  ultimo  was  received  in  due  time.  On  the  Ist 
instant  the  whole  nation  was  in  council,  and  your  letter  wSis  read  to  them. 
They  say  it  is  their  dbsire  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
Pawnees,  but  that  the  persons  who  made  the  late  treaty  with  the  Pawnees 
had  no  authority  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  binding  on  them.     With 
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reference  to  the  eight  horses  which  you  propose  to  send,  the  Kaws  say  that 
the  Pawnees  8io\e  forty  horses  from  them  last  winter;  that  the  party  recently 
visiting  the  Pawnees  saw  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  same  horses; 
that  seven  were  returned  to  them;  that  there  are  now  due  thirty-three, 
instead  of  eight;  and  that  they  decline  to  receive  the  eight  until  the  Paw- 
nees are  ready  to  do  them  full  justice,  and  return  the  thirty-three.  When  this 
is  done,  they  will  respect  the  rights  of  the  Pawnees,  and  live  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  them.  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavors  to  persuade  the  Kaws 
to  do  rigM  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Pawnees,  and  all  others,  and  from 
the  tone  of  your  letter  I  doubt  not  I  shall  receive  your  hearty  co-operation. 
I  hope  the  demand  of  the  Kaws  will  be  complied  with,  for  I  consider  it  as 
little  as  they  ought  in  justice  to  accept;  for  by  this  theft  of  the  Pawnees 
several  families  were  left  without  horses  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  buffalo 
country,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  were  compelled  to  hire  white  men  to  trans- 
port their  goods  home.  A  copy  of  your  letter  and  this  answer  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Hoping  that  this  matter  will 
be  speedily  and  justly  settled, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  FARNS WORTH,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Major  D.  H.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Genoa,  Nebraska. 


No.  140. 


Agency  op  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  Indians, 

Fort  Lamed,  Kansas,  January  9,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  papers  relating  to  the  late 
massacre  of  friendly  Indians  by  Colonel  J.  M.  Chivington,*  near  Fort  Lyon.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  express  to  you  the  horror  with  whichvl  view  this 
transaction;  it  has  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  confidence  between  the  red 
and  white  man.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Arapa- 
hoe and  Cheyenne  tribes  who  had  remained  true  to  the  whites,  and  were  de- 
termined not  to  fight  the  whites,  were  cruelly  murdered  when  resting  in  all 
the  confidence  of  assurances  from  Major  Wyncoop,  and  I  also  believe  from 
Major  Anthony,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  Those  that  did  escape 
can  never  have  any  influence  with  their  tribes;  and  now  the  question  is,  what 
can  be  done?  Nothing;  unless  the  department  takes  the  matter  up  in  ear- 
nest, and  demands  that  the  parties  who  were  the  cause  of  this  wicked  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  be  properly  dealt  with.  Major  Wyncoop,  of  the  Colorado 
cavalry,  was  doing  all  that  it  was  possible  for  an  officer  to  do  to  pacify  the 
Indians,  and  had  restored  comparative  peace  to  this  frontier,  when  all  his 
work  was  destroyed,  and  an  Indian  war  inaugurated  that  must  cost  the  gov- 
ernment millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives.  These  are  the  bitter  fruits 
of  Governor  Evans's  proclamation  that  I  sent  you  last  summer— "to  the  vic- 
tor belongs  the  spoils."  I  then  stated  that  those  men  could  not  stop  to  in- 
quire if  the  Indians  they  should  come  in  contact  with  were  friendly  or  hos- 
tile. When  Major  Wyncoop  went  to  Denver  with  the  chiefs  of  tribes  under 
his  charge,  why  did  Governor  Evans  refuse  to  act  in  any  way,  for  or  against 
them  ;  they  said,  "  tell  us  you  will  fight  us,  and  we  will  go  where  you  can- 
not fight  us,"  for  they  were  determined  not  to  fight  the  whites.  These  very 
Indians  were  standing  as  mediators,  and  had  purchased  from  their  captors 
white  prisoners,  and  set  them  free  by  delivering  them  in  safety  to  Major 
Wyncoop,  and  had  two  more  white  women  and  one  child  they  had  sold 

*  The  papers  referred  to  in  the  above  were  not  receiyed* 
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horses  to  purchase,  and  who  would  have  been  restored  to  their  friends  in* 
forty-eight  iiours  more  had  not  Colonel  Ghivington  committed  this  homicide i. 
Little  Bear  escaped  with  his  band,  and  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  humanity  that 
no  effort  be  spared,  in  my  opinion,  to  save  him  and  his  from  certain  des- 
truction. 

I  am  making  every  effort  possible  to  find  the  Comanches  and  Eiowas,  but 
I  have  little  hope  of  succeeding. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent . 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. 


^0.  141. 
Council  Grove,  Kansas,  February  19,  1865. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  just  this  moment  re> 
ceived  a  message  from  a  party  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency,  consisting  or 
ninety-six  in  number.  They  were  found  by  a  party  of  friendly  Wecos  and 
Keitchies  that  I  had  sent  out.  They  send  me  word  that  they  shall  not  war 
any  more  until  I  meet  them,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days.  I  have  also  to 
report  that  the  great  exposure  to  which  I  exposed  myself  to  find  these  In- 
dians has'resulted  in  a  partial  paralysis  of  my  feet  and  limbs,  so  that  for 
the  last  two  months  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed.  I  am  now  much  better,, 
and  start  to  meet  these  Indians  on  the  21st  instant. 

Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  I  can  so  control  the  military  as  to  prevent  them 
from  committing  outrages  on  these  Indians,  I  can  give  peace  to  the  frontier 
at  once.    If  they  will  obey  my  orders,  I  can  save  millions  to  the  government- 
In  haste,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH,  U.  S,  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  A  fairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 

P.  S.-— I  will  keep  you  advised  of  my  movements.  The  Indians  send  me 
word,  that  no  one  shall  be  molested  on  this  line  of  travel  until  after  they  meet 
me.    They  met  many  whites  on  their  way  in,  but  committed  no  outrages. 


No.  142. 


\ 


Cow  Creek  Ranch,  Kansas, 
60  miles  east  of  Fort  Lamed,  Kansas,  May  6,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Arkansas. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  the  position  of  affairs  in  your  department  on 
the  upper  Arkansas,  I  would  state  that  as  soon  as  I  got  in  communication 
with  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  (which  fact  I  communicated  to  you  in 
February,  1865,)  I  visited  General  Ford,  and  consulted  him  as  to  what  course 
the  military  would  pursue.  He  referred  the  matter  to  General  Dodge.  General 
Dodge  said,  "the  military  had  no  authority  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  but 
their  duty  was  to  make  them  keep  the  peace."  Finding  such  the  case,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  visit  Washington,  and  try  and  have  things  understood.  I 
did  so,  and  with  honorable  Senator  Doolittle  visited  General  Halleck^    He 
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assured  us  the  military  did  not  fight  friendly  Indians^  and  telegraphed  Gene- 
ral Dodge  to  be  cautioas,  and  advised  me  to  see  General  Dodge.  I  did  so  at 
St.  Louis.  He  said,  "he  would  not  fight  friendly  Indians,"  and  telegraphed 
<7eneral  J.  H.  Ford,  commanding  this  district,  to  be  careful  and  not  come  in 
'Conflict  with  the  Comanches  and  Little  Raven's  band  of  Arapahoes.  After 
accomplishing  this,  I  came  without  delay  to  this  frontier,  and  have  been  dili- 
gently at  work  since  getting  the  Indians  together,  so  as  to  have  a  full  un- 
derstanding with  them.  In  this  I  succeeded,  and  was  looking  for  them  every 
►day.  I  had  heard  from  them  twice,  and  all  were  friendly.  White  men  were 
in  their  camps  and  represented  them  all  quiet.  Now  I  am  obliged  to  sei^d 
them  word  not  to  come;  what  the  effect  will  be  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  if  all 
the  tribes  combine,  it  will  be  a  troublesome  war.  They  had  promised  me  not 
to  come  on  this  line  of  travel,  nor  molest  any  white  men;  this  promise  they 
have  kept,  I  believe,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  Indians  from  the  south. 
However,  a  few  days  since  a  train  of  Mexicans  were  attacked  at  Plumb 
IButtes,  (where  an  Indian  was  killed  last  fall,  supposed  to  be  a  Cheyenne  or 
Sionz,)  near  here,  and  four  Mexicans  killed  and  scalped. 

The  mail  stock,  with  some  other  stock  at  this  place  and  Little  Arkansas, 
was  driven  off"  by  the  Indians.  I  could  not  account  for  this  unexpected  out- 
break, and  at  once  repaired  to  Fort  Zarah,  at  which  place  I  met  General 
Ford,  and  after  looking  the  matter  all  over,  and  taking  everything  into  ac- 
count, such  as  a  small  party  of  Indians  having  been  seen  north  of  Fort  Lamed, 
the  arrows  found,  the  mocciksin  tracks,  and  more  particularly  the  fact  that  the 
southern  Indians  will  not  kill  Mexicans,  they  having  so  many  Mexican  pris- 
oners, we  are  satisfied  it«was  a  band  of  northern  Indians,  and  the  general 
•said  he  should  not  move  his  forces  against  the  Indians,  but  await  orders.  I 
supposed  he  would  report  all  the  facts  to  General  Dodge,  and  that  I  would 
be  allowed  to  go  on  with  my  plan  of  getting  the  Indians  together.  Then 
through  the  chiefs  and  headmen  I  would  soon  have  found  out  who  had  com- 
mitted these  murders.  But  now,  as  "no  peace  movements  or  propositions'' 
-are  to  be  entertained,  I  await  your  orders. 

I  have  nearly  the  half  of  the  goods  for  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Arkansas 
of  last  year  here  for  distribution,  the  balance  is  at  Leavenworth  City.  The 
goods  are  not  safe  here;  there  is  no  storage  at  Fort  Zarah,  or  Fort  Larned — 
what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  I  do  not  know,  unless  I  take  them  back  to 
Leavenworth.  The  goods  purchased  this  year  for  the  Indians  of  the  upper 
Arkansas  should  be  retained  on  the  Missouri  river  for  the  present. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH,  U,  8.  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Chmmissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  142. 


Headquarters  District  of  the  Upper  Arkansas, 

In  the  field,  Fort  Zarah,  Kansas,  May  6,  1865. 
doLONEL  :  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  H.  Ford,  commanding  district 
ef  the  Upper  Arkansas,  requested  nie  to  write  to  you,  informing  you  that  he 
has  received  orders  from  the  department  headquarters  to  proceed  with  all 
bis  forces  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Indians,  and  to  pay  no  aUetUion  to 
^any  peace  movements  or  propositions.    For  this  purpose  the  general  has  just 
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started  to  Fort  Lamed,  Kansas,  and  would  be  exceedin^^ly  pleased  (if  yonr 
health  will  permit)  to  meet  you  at  that  post  before  he  starts  out,  which  will 
be  very  soon. 

Believe  me  to  be,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  J.  ROE,  A.  A.  A.  G. 
Col.  Jesse  H.  Leavenworth, 

General  SupH  of  the  Western  Indians, 

A  true  copy: 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH.  K  S.  Indian  Agent. 


No.  143. 


Cow  Creek  Ranch, 
115  miles  west  of  Council  Grove,  May  10,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29tlk 
ultimo.  I  was  not  aware,  until  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  that  there  was  the 
slightest  misunderstanding  between  the  commanding  officer  of  this  district 
and  myself,  and  I  now  think  ther^is  some  mistake  somewhere,  and  a(«  soon 
as  I  can  see  or  communicate  with  General  Ford,  will  try  and  have  it  ex> 
plained.  I  have  never  thought  of  making  any  treaty  with  any  Indians  or  tribe 
of  Indians,  nor  have  I  stated  or  pretended  to  any  one  that  I  was  to  make  any^ 
such  treaty.  I  have  had  but  one  object  in  view  in  the  performance  of  my- 
duties  to  the  government  and  the  Indians  of  my  agency,  and  that  was  to  get 
in  communication  with  them,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  preserve  peace  with 
_the  whites,  and  keep  away  from  the  Santa  ¥6  road.  Whilst  our  affairs  were 
unsettled  with  the  south  I  did  not  wish  a  war  with  the  Comanche  Indians,^ 
as  I  much  feared  they  would  join  the  Texans,  and  raid  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  road.  That  fear  has  passed,  and  no  one  wishes  more  than  myself  for 
the  Indians  to  know  their  weakness,  and  that  they  cannot  longer  defy  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  In  February  the  Indians  of  my  agency,  to- 
gether with  Little  Raven's  band  of  Arapahoes,  promised  that  they  would 
not  come  upon  this  line  of  travel,  nor  would  they  molest  any  white  man. 
This  promise,  I  believe,  they  have  faithfully  kept.  What  more  could  be 
expected  of  them?  The  Kiowas,.  it  is  known,  behaved  badly  last  summer,  and 
I  informed  the  department  I  much  feared  they  would  have  to  feel  the 
strong  arm  of  the  government  before  they  would  conduct  themselves  prop- 
erly. They  have,  however,  kept  their  word  as  given  in  February.  The 
Gomanches  and  Little  Raven's  band  of  Arapahoes  have  not,  it  is  believ^^ 
committed  any  depredations  as  a  tribe  :  such  was  General  Curtis's  opinion 
after  his  return  from  his  Indian  campaign  last  summer  and  fall.  The  Com- 
missioner will  please  remember  that  the  Indians  of  my  agency  roam  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  and  that  they  are  wild  and  wayward,  and  since 
the  Chivington  massacre  extremely  difficult  to  reach,  and  that  all  I  have 
asked  of  General  Dodge  or  General  Ford  was  time  to  get  the  Indians  to  me, 
so  that  I  could  get  the  Comanchcs  and  Arapahoes  (above  mentioned)  away^ 
from  the  Kiowas,  so  that  the  latter  might  be  punished  if  necessary  without 
making  war  upon  all  the  southern  Indians.  I  would  also  inform  the  depart- 
ment that  the  commanding  officer  of  this  district  has,  at  my  request,  placed 
a  company  of  mounted  men  at  this  place,  and  that  I  have  got  storage  room 
sufficient  for  all  the  goods  I  have  here,  and  that  I  believe  them  now  to  be  a& 
safe  as  at  any  point  this  side  of  the  Missouri  river. 
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General  Ford  left,  as  indicated  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  6th  instant,  but 
with  a  small  force.     I  am  looking  for  good  news  from  the  Indians  of  my 
agency  daily;  as  soon  as  received  I  will  report. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH,  K  S.  Indian  AgenL 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  144. 


War  Depabtment, 

Washington  City,  July  6,  1865. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request  of  this  date,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  the  enclosed  copies  of  telegrams  addressed  to  the  President  by 
the  honorable  J.  R.  Doolittle,  together  with  copies  of  the  answers  made 
thereto  by  order  of  the  President,  authorizing  Mr.  Doolittle  and  his  associates 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  with  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Jahes  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


[Received  5.15  p.  m.  May  27,  1865] 

U.  S.  Military  Telegraph,  War  Deparvment, 

Fort  Hiley,  May  27,  1865. 

President  of  the  United  States: 

Authorize  us  to  make  peace,  if  we  can,  with  hostile  Indians.  Our  party 
consists  of  Foster,  Doolittle,  Ross,  and  Major  General  McCook. 

Telegraph  at  once  to  care  of  commanding  officer  of  the  district  of  Fort 
Riley;  also  by  Denver  to  Fort  Lyon. 

J.  R.  DOOLITTLE,  U.  S.  Senator. 

[Telegram.] 

War  Department, 

.    Washington  City,  May  29,  1865. 

Hon.  J.  R.  DooLrrTLB,  U.  S.  Senator,  Fort  Riley, 

care  of  commanding  officer  of  district : 

Your  despatch  of  the  2Tth  to  the  President,  asking  authority  to  make 
peace  with  the  hDstile  Indians,  has  been  received  and  considered  by  the 
President,  who  directs  me  to  say  that  he  authorizes  your  commission  to 
make  peace,  if  you  can,  with  hostile  Indians,  the  treaty  to  be  subject  to 
his  approval. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  telegram. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Send  same  as  above  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  United  States  senator,  care 
commanding  officer,  Fort  Riley,  via  Denver  City. 
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[Received  9  p.  m.,  June  14.] 

U.  S.  Telegraph,  War  Department, 

Fort  Lyon,  June  11,  1865. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Stales: 

We  have  received  no  answer  to  our  telegram  from  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Send  this  by  express;  our  messenger  awaits  a  reply  at  Denver.  From  all 
we  learn  we  can  probably  have  peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  New  Mexico 
routes  without  further  hostilities  south  of  the  Arkansas,  if  we  are  authorized 
to  treat  with  the  chiefs.     Will  you  authorize  us  to  do  so  ? 

If  offensive  war  is  to  go  on  against  the  Gomanches,  Kiowos,  Cheyennes, 
and  Arapahoes,  it  will  cost  probably  forty  millions,  and  require  near 
10,000  troops  to  make  it  effectual. 

J.  R.  DOOLITTLE,  Chairman. 
L.  F.  S.  FOSTER. 
L.  W.  ROSS. 

[Tele^am.] 
War  Department,  Washington,  June  15,  1865. 

Hon.  James  S.  DooLirrLE,  U.  S.  Senator,  Fort  Lyon,  via  Denver  : 

Your  telegram  to  the  President,  dated  the  llthof  this  month,  reached  here 
last  night.  In  answer  to  your  telegram  of  the  27 th  of  May,  J  answered  bj 
direction  of  the  President  on  the  29th  of  May,  addressed  to  you  at  Fort 
Riley,  and  also  at  Fort  Lyon,  and  also  to  the  care  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  district,  as  follows: 

"  Your  despatch  of  the  27th  to  the  President,  asking  authority  to  make 
peace  with  the  hostile  Indians,  has  been  received  and  considered  by  the 
President,  who  directs  me  to  say  that  he  authorizes  your  commission  to  make 
peace,  if  you  can,  with  the  hostile  Indians,  the  treaty  to  be  subject  to  his 
approval. 

"  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  telegram." 

To  your  telegram  received  last  night  the  President  directs  me  to  make 
the  same  answer,  which  gives  to  you  and  your  associates  all  the  authority 
you  ask. 

It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  President  and  of  this  department  to  avoid 
Indian  hostilities,  and  establish  peaceable  relations  between  the  government 
and  the  Indian  tribes  you  may  visit  or  have  intercourse  with,  and  to  that 
end  the  President  empowers  you,  as  special  commissioners  from  him,  to  make 
such  treaties  and  arrangements,  subject  to  his  approval,  as  in  your  judg- 
ment may  suspend  hostilities  and  establish  peace  with  the  Indians  and  afford 
security  to  our  citizens,  settlements,  and  travellers,  on  the  frontier. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Send  copy  to  Denver  City  for  express  waiting  there. 


No.  145. 

Cow  Creek  IIanch,  August  23,  1865. 
Sir:  My  last  communication  to  the  department  was  in  answer  to  your  let- 
ter of  the  iS9th  April,  I  believe.     On  the  30th  May  I  met  the  congressional 
committee  at  Fort  Zarah.    On  the  31st  jMajor  General  M.  D.  Cook  suspended 
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the  campaign  against  the  Indians  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Major  General  Pope;  he  approved  of  the  order.  Senator 
Doolittle  asked  and  obtained  from  the  President  authority  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  these  same  Indians.  On  the  1 2th  June  he  wrote  the  letter 
marked  "A/'  and  on  the  12th  of  July  Captain  J.  Smith  reported  tome  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  river,  with  his  letter  and  the  telegrams 
from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  herewith  enclosed,  marked  "B."  The 
result  of  my  hard  work  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  months  will  be  found  fully 
explained  in  the  two  papers  marked  ".C"  and  "D."  How  this  result  will 
meet  the.  views  of  the  department  is  impossible  for  me  to  conjecture,  but 
the  saving  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  dollars  a  month  to  the 
government  is  something  of  an  object. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.LEAVENWORTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

CornnVr  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wanhington,  D.  C\ 


Bent's  Old  Fort,  June  12,  1865. 

Dear  Colonel:  We  get  no  reply  from  Washington  yet;  have  sent  by  ex 
press  a  telegram  to  Denver;  messenger  will  wait  for  a  reply  and  take  it  to 
Major  Wynkoop.  If  authority  is  given  us,  (and  I  expect  it  will  be,)  Captain 
John  Smith  will  at  once  go  to  Cow  creek.  Then  all  that  men  can  do  to  pacify 
this  country  we  must  do,  and  we  roust  succeed;  we  know  it  is  more  just, 
more  honorable,  more  humane,  and  vastly  more  economical  to  make  peace 
with  all  the  tribes. 

If  you  cannot  succeed  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  come  to  a  meeting,  write 
us  at  Denver,  and  we  shall  go  directly  home  by  stage;  we  have  fixed  the 
10th  of  September  as  the  time  of  meeting. 

I  send  this  letter  by  Captain  John  Smith,  the  interpreter,  who  will  lend  us 
his  influence  with  the  Indians,  aft  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  DOOLITTLE. 

J.  H.  Leavenworth. 

A  true  copy:  J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

B. 

[Bj  telegpram  from  Washington.] 

Denver,  June  20,  1865. 

Sir:  Your  telegram  to  the  President,  dated  the  11th,  reached  here  last 
night.  In  answer  to  your  telegram  of  the  27th  of  May,  I  answered  by  di- 
rection of  the  President  on  the  29th  of  May,  to  you  at  Fort  Riley,  also  at 
Fort  Lyon,  and  also  to  the  care  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district, 
as  follows:  ''Your  despatch  of  the  27th  to  the  President,  asking  authority 
to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians,  has  been  received  and  considered 
by  the  President,  who  directs  me  to  say  he  authorizes  your  commission  to 
make  peace,  if  you  can,  with  the  hostile  Indians,  the  treaty  to  be  sub- 
jected to  his  approval.  Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  telegram.'' 
To  your  telegram  received  last  night  the  President  directs  me  to  make 
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the  same  answer,  which  gives  to  you  and  your  associate  all  the  author- 
ity you  ask.  It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  President  and  of  this  depart- 
ment to  avoid  Indian  hostilities  and  establish  peaceful  relations  between 
the  government  and  the  Indian  tribes  you  may  visit  or  have  intercourse  with, 
and  to  that  end  the  President  empowers  you,  as  a  special  commissioner  from 
him,  to  make  such  treaties  and  arrangements,  subject  to  his  approval,  as  in 
your  judgment  may  suspend  hostilities  and  establish  peace  with  the  Indians 
and  afford  security  to  our  citizens,  settlements  and  travellers  on  the  frontier. 
By  order  of  the  President. 

Hon.  J.  R.  DooLriTLE, 

K  S,  Senator,  Fort  Lyon, 


C. 


Be  it  known  to  all,  that  we,  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Apache,  Co- 
manche and  Kiowa  tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  and  the  Ara- 
pahoes,  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  have  agreed  and  do  hereby  agree  with 
our  agent.  Colonel  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  and  Brevet  Major  General  John  B- 
Sanborn,  commanding  the  district  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  to  cease  all  acts 
of  violence  or  injury  to  the  frontier  settlements,  and  to  travellers  on  the  Santa 
Pd  road,  or  other  lines  of  travel,  and  to  remain  at  peace.  We  further  agree 
to  meet  in  council  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  1865,  at  Bluff  creek,  about 
forty  miles  south  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  with  such  commissioners  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  appoint,  for  a  perpetual  peace  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  our  various  tribes;  and  we  further 
agree  to  use  all  our  influence  with  the  Cheyenne  Indian^  now  south  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  to  induce  them  to  join  us  in  this  perpetual  peace,  and  if  they 
do  not  we  will  compel  them  to  cease  all  acts  of  violence  towards  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  or  runners  from  our  country. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  sAour  hands  and  affixed  our  marks 
on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  in 
council  with  the  officers  of  the  government  above  named. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  agreement  and  undertaking,  made  by  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  I  agree,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  to  suspend  all  acts  of  hostility  towards  the  various  tribes 
above  mentioned,  so  long  as  they  observe  in  good  faith  the  stipulations  and 
agreements  on  their  part  as  herein  above  set  forth. 

To-han-sen,  his  x  mark,  or  Little  Mountain,  chief  of  Kiowas. 
Qniel  Park,  his  x  mark,  or  Lone  Wolf,  chief  of  Kiowas. 
Parry- wah-Boit,  his  x  mark,  or  Heap  of  Bears,  chief  of  Kiowas. 
Sa-tan-to,  his  x  mark,  or  White  Bear,  chief  of  Kiowas. 
Ton-a-en-co,  his  x  mark,  or  Kicking  Eagle,  chief  of  Kiowas. 
Parry-wah-can-na-vitcha,  his  x  mark,  or  Poor  Bear,  chief  of  Apaches. 
Ho-to-yo-kah-wot,  his  x  mark,  or  Over  the  Buttes,  chief  of  Comanches. 
Palldy-wah-seyon,  his  x  mark,  or  Three  Bears,  chief  of  Comanches. 
Qucn-ah-e-voh,  his  x  mark,  or  Eagle  Drinking,  chief  of  Comanches. 
Ta-ha-yer-quaip,  his  x  mark,  or  Horse's  Back,  chief  of  Comanches. 
Bo-yah-wah-to-yeh-be,  his  x  mark,  or  Iron  Mountain,  chief  of  Comanches. 
To-kah-hah,  his  x  mark,  or  Wittata,  chief  of  Comanches. 
Po-cha-nor-quaw,  his  x  mark,  or  Buffalo  Rump,  chief  of  Comanches. 
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Park-ka-yoh,  his  x  mark,  or  Raw  Hide  Blanket,  chief  of  Oomanches. 
Setter-ka-yoh,  his  x  mark,  or  Bear-run-over-a-man,  chief  of  Kiowas. 
Pah-up-pah-top,  his  x  mark,  or  Big  Mouth,  chief  of  Arapahoes. 

JOHN  B.  SANBORN, 
Brevet  Maj.  Oen,  Ckm!dg  Dist.  Upper  Arkansas, 
,  J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
In  presence  of — 

Jesse  Chisholm,  Interpreter. 
William  F.  Khteredge,  A.  A.  O. 


We,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  bands  of  Arapahoe 
and  Cheyenne  Indians,  now  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  having  been  forced, 
in  self-protection,  to  fight  the  United  States  troops  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  J.  M.  Ohivington,  at  Sand  creek,  Colorado  Territory,  and  having, 
through  the  interposition  of  a  kind  Providence,  escaped  our  intended  massa- 
cre, and  having  heard  from  our  friend,  Colonel  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  through 
his  runners  and  agents,  that  we  could  in  safety  visit  him  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Arkansas  river,  have  come  to  him  to  ask  that  he  will  use  his 
influence  to  restore  kindness  between  our  bands,  and  if  possible  between 
our  whole  tribes  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  we  do  agree 
with  him  and  our  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
will  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence  or  injury  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  frontier  settlements,  and  to  travellers  on  the  Santa  F^  road, 
or  other  lines  of  travel,  and  that  we  will  remain  at  peace.  And  we  do  fur- 
ther agree  to  meet  in  council  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1865,  at  Bluff 
creek,  about  fifty  miles  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  river, 
or  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
appoint,  for  a  perpetual  peace,  and  to  settle  such  questions  as  may  arise 
between  our  bands,  or  whole  tribes,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  affixed  our 
marks  this  18th  day  of  August,  1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas 
river,  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Mevin,  his  x  mark,  or  Little  Raven,  chief  of  the  Arapahoes. 

0-ha-mah-bah,  his  x  mark,  or  Storm,  chief  of  the  Arapahoes. 

Ah-cra-kah-taw-nah,  his  x  mark,  or  Spotted  Wolf,  chief  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes. 

Ah-nah-mat-tan,  his  x  mark,  or  the  Black  Man,  chief  of  Cheyennes. 

Make-ta-vah-to,  his  x  mark,  or  Black  Kettle,  chief  of  Cheyennes. 

Hai'k-kah'ome,  his  x  mark,  or  Little  Robe,  chief  of  Cheyennes. 

Moke-tah-vo-ve-ho,  his  x  mark,  the  Black  White  Man,  chief  of  Cheyennes. 

Oh-to-ah-neso-te-wheo,  his  x  mark,  the  Seven  Bulls,  chief  of  Cheyennes, 
Witness  : 

Jesse  Chisholm,  Comanche  Interpreter. 
John  S.  Smith,  Cheyenne  Interpreter. 
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No.  146. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  25,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  from  Major  Gene- 
ral Pope,  relative  to  a  conference  had  by  General  Sanborn  with  the  Co- 
manche, Kiowa,  Arapahoe,  and  Apache  Indians. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary, 
AcTiKG  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 


[Telegram.] 

St.  Louis,  August  21,  1865. 

General  Sanborn  reports  that  on  the  15th  instant  he  met  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  river,  and  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
with  them  for  a  total  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  for  a  meeting  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  to  be  held  October  4,  at  Bluff  creek,  forty 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Little  Arkansas.  He  gives  his  opinion  that 
this  IB  the  end  of  hostilities  south  of  the  Arkansas  river.  In  conformity 
with  the  above  arrangement,  I  suggest  the  immediate  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  Indians  at  the  time  and  place  specified. 

The  nearest  point  is  Fort  Larned,  where  the  necessary  provisions  can  be 
had  on  the  brder  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  cannot  too  strongly  express 
the  opinion  that  Kit  Carson  and  Bent  are  almost  indispensable  on  the  com- 
mission. 

I  also  again  ask  your  attention  to  the  impolicy  of  giving  money  annui- 
ties to  Indians  by  any  treaty. 

Appointments  of  commissioners  should  be  made  in  time  to  enable  Bell^ 
to  meet  the  Indians  at  the  time  and  place  named.  Any  failure  to  do  this 
will  greatly  impair  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  In  our  good  faith. 

Fort  Leavenworth  would  be  the  point  for  the  commissioners  to  meet,  and 
be  supplied  with  transportation,  &c. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major  General. 

Hon.  J.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


No.  147. 

Washington,  D.  0 ,  September  19,  1865. 

Sir  :  On  the  6th  May  last  I  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  day  received 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  and 
reported  to  the  department  all  of  my  doings  to  that  date.  On  the  30th  May 
I  received  a  note  from  the  congressional  committee  to  meet  them  at  Fort 
Zarah,  which  I  did  on  the  morning  of  the  31st ;  remained  in  consultation 
with  them  that  and  the  next  day.  On  the  31st  Major  General  McCook,  on 
General  Pope's  staff,  issued  an  order  suspending  the  campaign  against  the 

*  Probably  an  error  of  the  telegraph  office,  and  should  be  **  Bent." 
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* 
hostile  Indians  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Major 
General  Pope,  "  for  peace  and  to  locate  these  Indians  south  of  the  Arkansas 
and  east  of  Fort  Bascom." 

General  Pope  approved  of  General  McCook's  order,  and  the  good  results 
of  the  same  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  papers  sent  to  your  office  by  me  on  the 
23d  of  last  month,  being  preliminary  notes  of  peace  with  the  five  tribes  of 
Apaches,  Arapahoes,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and  Kiowas,  of  the  upper 
Arkansas. 

From  the  above  report  you  find  that  I  have  not  only  met,  and  prevailed 
upon  to  desist  from  all  acts  of  violence,  the  Indians  of  my  agency,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  who  escaped  from  the 
massacre  of  Sand  creek.  These  last  came  to  me  exceedingly  poor,  having 
lost  everything  in  that  attack  on  them  by  Colonel  Chivington  ;  not  only 
their  horses,  mules,  and  lodges,  but  all  the  tools  they  possessed  ;  and  were 
left  almost  helpless  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Their  condition  requires  the 
most  urgent  attention  of  the  department.  I  supplied  the  wants  of  these 
Indians,  consisting  of  Black  Kettle's  band  of  Cheyennes  and  Little  Raven's 
band  of  Arapahoes,  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  from  the  goods  of  the 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apaches,  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  keeping  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  same,  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  de- 
partment. 

If  thes#Indians  have  no  agent  fully  competent  to  act  for  them,  and  should 
the  department  think  it  proper  to  add  them  to  my  agency,  I  will  most 
cheerfully  do  the  best  I  can  for  them. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH, 
United  States  Indian  Agent,  Upper  Arkansas. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NORTHERN  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  148. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory,  September  15,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  of  the  department.  *  I  have  anticipated  the  stated  peri9d 
for  making  it,  as  my  duties,  connected  with  the  commission  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, will  necessarily  compel  me  to  be  absent  from  this  date  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  sixty  days. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  TAYLOR,  SuperintendenL 
Hon.  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory,  September  15,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  together  with  the  accompanying  re- 
ports of  agents  and  employes.    These,  I  trust,  will  present  a  satisfactory 
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exhibit  of  the  present  condition  of  the  various  tribes  embraced  within  the 
northern  superintendency. 

The  brief  period  which  has  intervened  between  the  date  of  my  appoint- 
ment and  the  time  designated  for  the  rendition  of  this  report  has  neces- 
sarily rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  and  embody  all  the  informa- 
tion which  it  is  desirable  should  be  presented  in  such  a  paper. 

Few  tribes  of  Indians  are  embraced  within  this  superintendency  at  the 
present  time.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  tribes,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  data  at  my  command,  is  17,182,  as  follows  : 

Sioux,  (Bruld  and  Ogallalla,)  Upper  Platte  agency 7,  865 

Arapahoes,  Upper  Platte  agency 1,  800 

Oheyennes,  Upper  Platte  agency 720 

Pawnees,  Pawnee  agency / ...  2,  800 

Winnebagoes,  Winnebago  agency .  • .  • 1,  900 

Omahas,  Omaha  agency 1,  000 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  (of  Missouri,)  Great  Nemaha  agency 95 

lowas,  of  Missouri,  Great  Nemaha  agency 294 

Ottoes  and  Missourias,  Ottoe  and  Missouria  agency 708 

Total  number 17,  182 

•    === 

These  tribes  are  embraced  within  six  agencies.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
agencies,  with  the  names  of  the  agents  and  their  post  office  address: 

Upper  Platte  agency,  Vital  Jarrot  agent.  Fort  Laramie,  Dakota  Territory. 

Pawnee  agency,  Daniel  H.  Wheeler  agent,  Genoa,  Nebraska  Territory. 

Winnebago  agency,  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe  agent,  Omadi,  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory. 

Omaha  agency,  Robert  W.  Furnas  agent,  Omaha  agency,  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory. 

Great  Nemaha  agency,  John  A.  Burbank  agent,  Mohart,  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory. 

Ottoe  and  Missouria  agency,  William  Daily  agent,  Dennison,  Nebraska 
Territory. 

UPPER  PLATTE   AGENCY. 

The  Indians  embraced  within  this  agency  consist  of  the  Bruld  and  Ogal- 
lalla Sioux,  the  Arapahoes,  and  the  Oheyennes.    They  numbered  in  the  ag- 
gregate, in  1862,  (since  which  time  no  reliable  census  has  been  taken,) 
10,382  souls. 

They  have  at  no  time  within  the  past  ten  years,  I  believe,  been  confined 
to  any  particular  reservation  or  locality,  but  have  been  permitted  to  roam  at 
will  over  a  vast  district  of  country,  subsisting  chiefly  by  the  hunt. 

These  Indians  have  inhabited  the  country  adjacent  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Platte  river,  and  contiguous  to  the  great  overland  route  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Frequent  outrages  were  perpetrated 
by  them  upon  emigrants,  stage  passengers,  and  telegraph  operators  during 
the  latter  part  of  1863,  but  it  was  hoped  that  these  were  the  work  of  irre- 
sponsible bands,  maddened  by  liquor,  not  unfrequently  sold  to  them  by  out- 
side traders,  and  that  the  tribes  would  eventually  disavow  and  punish  these 
outlaws,  and  maintain  their  former  relations  of  amity  and  good  will  towards 
the  government  and  the  people.  But  this  hope  has  proved  groundless.  Em- 
boldened by  exemption  from  the  swift  and  certain  punishment  which  should 
always  follow  such  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  lawlessness,  and  believing,  no 
doubt,  that  the  general  government,  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  a  great 
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and  formidable  rebellion,  would  be  unable  to  chastise  them  for  their  crimes, 
these  outrages  rapidly  multiplied,  and  finally  culminated  in  open  war.  The 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  these  tribes  embraced  within  the  Upper  Platte 
agency,  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  unoffending  and  defenceless  emi- 
grants within  the  past  eighteen  months,  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  known 
or  appreciated.  That  they  have  been  very  numerous  and  shockingly  revolt- 
ing in  their  details,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Men,  women,  and  children  have 
alike  fallen  victims  to  their  cruelty.  Wagon  trains  and  ranches  have  been 
burnt,  stage  stations  and  telegraph  offices  have  been  robbed  and  destroyed, 
and  private  dwellings  have  been  laid  waste  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  all  the 
various  lines  of  travel  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  various  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  Rocky  mountain  range. 

The  overland  stage  line  and  the  Pacific  telegraph  have  enjoyed  no  exemp- 
tion from  their  outrages,  and  during  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  named 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  either  to  run  the  one  or  operate  the  other. 

How  long  this  deplorable  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee.  Large  bodies  of  troops  have  been  despatched  to  the 
8cene  of  disaster,  under  the  command  of  officers  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
experience,  but  thus  far  the  Indians  have  successfully  eluded  their  pursuer^, 
concealing  themselves  in  cafions  by  day,  and  perpetrating  fresh  atrocities 
by  night.  In  my  judgment  they  will  never  be  adequately  punished  for  these 
wrongs  until  the  authorities  at  Washington  inaugurate  a  winter  campaign 
against  them,  and  pursue  them  with  an  adequate  force  to  their  villages  and 
lodges,  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  remain  by  the  rigors  of  the  climate. 
Such  a  campaign  will  give  us  peace  upon  the  plains.  Any  other  policy  will, 
I  fear,  protract,  if  it  does  not  augment  existing  troubles. 

Scarcely  less  extensive  and  atrocious  ha ve  been  the  depredations  committed 
against  life  and  property  by  the  various  confederated  hostile  bands  known  as 
the  Upper  Missouri  Indians.  Steamboats  have  been  fired  into,  settlers  have 
been  massacred,  emigrants  to  Montana  and  northern  Idaho  have  been  mur- 
dered, and  the  sparse  settlements  bordering  on  the  Indian  country  of  that 
region  have  been  entirely  broken  up.  It  is  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification 
to  be  able  to  state  that  there  are  well-grounded  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  Upper  Missouri  Indians  have  become  tired  of  war,  and  are  now  anxious 
for  peace.  The  commission  recently  appointed  by  the  government  to  treat 
with  these  tribes  will  soon  test  the  sincerity  of  their  expressions  of  good 
will  and  friendship.  Should  friendly  relations  be  established  with  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  there  can  be  little  doubt  1  hat  the  settle- 
ment will  have  a  powerful  and  favorable  influence  upon  the  Indians  em- 
braced within  the  Upper  Platte  agency,  who  have  been  for  several  years 
upon  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  the  more  northern  tribes. 

As  a  question  of  national  concern  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  war  upon 
the  plains  is  of  the  first  importance.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  annually  pass  over  the  great  overland  route,  between  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  the  Pacific  coast.  They  are  confined  to  no  particular  locality, 
but  come  from  all  the  States  alike,  Maine  as  well  as  Iowa,  and  the  savage 
arm  that  strikes  down  the  interests  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Colorado,  by 
interrupting  the  peaceful  flow  of  travel  and  commerce  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  inflicts  a  blow  equally  fatal  upon  the  material  interests  of 
New  England  and  all  the  intermediate  States. 

The  overland  mail,  bearing  its  messages  of  business  and  affection  to  the 
people  of  the  east  and  the  west,  passes  over  this  route,  and  claims  alike  the 
protection  of  all  the  States.  The  Pacific  telegraph  traverses  this  great  route 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  San  Francisco;  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  employ  its  wires  as  auxiliary 
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to  their  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce  with  the  one  million 
of  people  who  already  inhabit  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
river. 

Financially  considered,  the  suppression  of  these  Indian  outbreaks  is  a 
matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  government.  The  precious  metals,  our  sole 
reliance  to  liquidate  the  accruing  interest  upon  the  national  debt,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  mining  districts  of  Colorado,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  any  barrier  which  obstructs  emigration  to  these 
mines,  and  retards  their  development,  must  prove  highly  prejudical  to  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  that  adequate  means  may  be  provided  by 
Congress,  at  the  approaching  session,  to  afford  the  protection  to  this  vast 
travel  ahd  commerce  which  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union 
^0  imperiously  demand. 

The  }Vinnd)agoe8. — I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  unfortunate  and 
much  abused  tribe  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  department. 
Hurried  from  their  comfortable  homes  in  Minnesota  in  1863,  and  located  at  the 
Crow  Creek  agency,  where  it  is  impossible,  one  year  in  six,  to  raise  a  crop, 
either  of  corn,  wheat,  or  potatoes,  they  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  tribe 
in  the  country.  They  are  now  subsisted  by  government  on  the  Omaha  reserva- 
tion, in  Nebraska,  whither  they  have  all  sought  refuge  to  escape  starvation, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  they  must  continue  a  charge  uponr  the 
government,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  nearly  two  years  to  come. 

They  have  contracted  to  purchase  about  one-third  of  the  Omaha  reserva- 
tion, at  a  price  making  about  thirty-nine  cents  per  acre.  If  this  agreement 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate  the  coming  winter  they  will  become  possessed  of 
lands  ample  in  extent  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  tribe,  abounding  in  wood 
and  water,  and  for  agricultural  purposes  equal  to  the  best  farming  lands  in 
Nebraska.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  this  reservation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Omahas  have  for  years  past,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  raised  a  large  surplus  of  corn,  which  they  have  sold 
to  the  less  favored  and  perhaps  more  improvident  tribes  north  of  them. 

Properly  fitted  up,  this  reservation  will  render  these  Indians  self-support- 
ing. They  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  provident  to  an  extent  unequalled 
by  any  other  tribe  within  this  superintendency,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  means  may  be  placed  in  their  hands  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
supply  their  own  wants  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  For  a  more  detailed 
statement  in  reference  to  this  tribe,  and  the  new  reservation  which  they 
have  purchased,  I  respectfully  refer  the  department  to  the  special  report 
from  this  office  in  reference  to  the  Winnebagoes,  dated  August  23, 1865,  and 
to  the  annual  report  of  Agent  Balcombe,  herewith  transmitted. 

Other  tribes. — The  other  tribes  within  this  superintendency  are  all  located 
upon  established  reservations;  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
assure  the  department  that  they  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  increasing  in 
material  wealth  and  advancing  in  civilization. 

Full  and  satisfactory  reports  from  each  of  these  agencies  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office  and  transmitted  to  the  department. 

These  reports  will  afford  all  desired  information  relative  to  the  general 
condition  and  management  of  the  various  tribes  of  which  no  special  mention 
has  been  made  in  this  paper. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  SupennlendeyH. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Van  Yalkenburgh, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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No.  149. 

Omaha  agency — Special  report, 

Officb  Superintekdknt  Indian  Affairs, 

Omahm,  Ndn-a^,  August  24,  1865. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  27th 
June  nltiino,  directing  me  to  visit  the  different  agencies  within  this  super- 
intendencji  and  acquaint  myself  with  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  visited  the  Omaha  agency  (eighty 
miles  north  of  this  city^  on  the  16th  instant,  and  immediately  proceed^  to 
inquire  into  the  general  management  of  the  agency,  which  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  one  and  a  half  year,  under  the  charge  of  Agent  Robert 
W.  Pumas. 

Agency  buUdings^  crcps,  Sc. — ^The  agency  building^  are  in  good  repair  ; 
the  growing  crops  of  coiti  and  garden  vegetables  give  promise  of  an  abund- 
ant yield;  the  mission  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Burtt,  is 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent  or  missionary,  herewith  forwarded;  and 
the  condition  of  the  tribe  generally  is  highly  satisfactory. 

Censua — ^The  last  census,  taken  in  December,  1864,  showed  the  number 
of  souls  in  the  tribe  to  be  just  1,000,  which  number  is  probably  about  the 
present  strength  of  the  Omahas. 

The  farm. — There  are  945  acres  of  land  under  culti\||tion  the  present 
season,  of  which  889  acres  are  in  corn,  15  acres  in  potatoes,  10  acres  in 
beans,  5  acres  in  sorghum,  4  acres  in  beets,  10  acre^  in  turnips,  2  acres  in 
carrots,  and  10  acres  in  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  melons.  All  of  this  land 
is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  except  about  50  acres,  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  use  of  the  farm  stock. 

Emploif4s. — There  are  no  regular  employes  now  on  this  reservation,  such 
positions  having  expired  by  treaty  stipulations  on  the  30th  June,  1865. 

The  school — There  are  four  teachers  employed  in  the  mission  school,  and 
forty-three  scholars  in  attendance. 

Dimerudons  of  the  reserve, — The  original  dimensions  of  the  reserve  were 
eighteen  by  thirty  miles.  A  strip  off  the  north  part,  fronting  four  miles  on 
the  Missouri  river,  and  running  back  by  parallel  lines  ten  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  the  western  boundary  eight  miles  in  width  by  twenty  in  length, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Winnebagoes.  This  would  leave  the  present  dimen- 
sions of  the  Omaha  reservation  fourteen  by  ten  miles  on  the  river,  and  ten 
by  twenty  miles  on  the  west  The  character  of  the  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses is  good,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Omahas  rarely  fail  to  raise 
a  surplus  of  corn. 

Timber  and  looter.— The  reserve  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  and 
water.    The  timber  is  chiefly  hard  wood. 

Orist  and  saw  mill. — ^The  grist  and  saw  mill  is  not  now  running.  It  is  in 
fair  order,  but  needs  some  slight  repairs,  which  could  be  made  at  a  small 
cost,  and  add  much  to  its  efficiency.  Its  capacity  is  abundant  for  all  the 
uses  of  the  tribe. 

Complaints, — The  Omahas  complain  that  they  have  not  received  the  $25,000 
provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  the  existing  treaty;  that  the  mill  and 
blacksmith  shop  have  not  been  in  operation  for  ten  years,  as  provided  in 
article  eight  of  existing  treaty;  and  that  they  are  not,  and  have  not  been,, 
protected,  as  provided  by  treaty  stipulations,  against  the  raids  of  hostile 
Sioux,  who  annually  depredate  by  killing  their  people  and  stealing  their 
stock.  Agent  Furnas,  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  facts,  expresses  the  opinion 
thai  these  complaints  are  well  founded,  and  recommends  that  they  be  con^ 
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sidered  and  determined  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  to  the  end  that 
this  tribe,  who  have  been  uniformly  friendly  and  peacefal  in  their  relations 
to  the  government  and  the  people,  shall  have  no  just  cause  to  change  those 
amicable  relations,  or  to  charge  the  government  with  bad  faith  towards 
them. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  general  management  of  this 
agency;  and  it  affords  me  the  highest  satisfaction  ta  bo  able  to  assure  the 
department  that  the  Omahas  are  in  all  respects  well  provided  for,  and  as 
comfortable  as  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  civilization  which  they  have 
attained. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent. 
Hon.  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh, 

Acting  Commimoner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  160. 


DEPARTinSKT   OF  THE   INTERIOR, 

Office  Indian  Affaira^  September*  5,  1865. 

Sir  :  Your  report,  dated  August  24,  of  the  result  of  your  examination  of 
affairs  at  the  Omaha  agency,  is  received,  and  the  generally  favorable  condi* 
tion  of  the  IndianAemarked  with  pleasure. 

Your  statement  that  "  there  are  no  regular  employes  now  on  the  reserva* 
tion^^'  oil  account  of  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  stipulations  on  the  30 tb 
June«  1865,  is  noticed,  in  connexion  with  the  complaints  referred  to  by  you 
as  made  by  the  Omahas,  that  the  mill  and  blacksmith  shop  have  not  been  in 
operation  ten  years,  as  provided  for  in  the  treaty.  An  examination  of  the 
books  of  this  office  shows  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  unexpended  bal- 
ance to  tlie  credit  of  the  Omahas  for  these  purposes,  and  you  will  therefore 
direct  Agent  Furnas,  if  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  and  necessary,  to  cause 
the  necessary  repairs  to  be  made  to  the  mill,  and  to  continue  the  employ^ 
until  further  orders.  He  will  forward  immediately  his  estimates  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1865.  In  relation  to 
the  complaint  of  the  Omahas  that  they  have  not  received  the  unpaid  balance 
of  S25,000  referred  to  in  the  third  article  of  their  treaty,  the  books  of  this 
office  show  that  the  whole  of  that  money  has  been  drawn  and  expended  for 
their  benefit. 

The  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burtt,  missionary  in  charge  of  the  school,  does 
not  furnish  any  information  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  or  any 
single  item  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the  children  of  the  Oma- 
has derive  any  benefit  therefrom.  It  is  hoped  that  the  annual,  report  of  the 
school  will  not  fail  in  these  respects.  The  mere  recital  of  names  of  teachers 
and  number  of  scholars  is  of  no  practical  value.  In  relation  to  the  claims 
of  the  Omahas  for  depredations  upon  their  stock  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  you 
will  direct  Agent  Furnas  to  prepare  and  forward  a  special  report  upon  the 
subject,  which,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  such  course  shall  be 
deemed  proper,  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  in  order  that  just  recompense 
may  bo  made  for  the  losses  of  this  loyal  and  peaceably  disposed  tribe. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

Acting  Commissioner. 

E.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 

SupH  of  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Territory. 
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No.  151. 

OiCAHA  Indtak  Aoekcy,  AuqubI  15,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report  for  the 
Omaha  Indian  agency: 

The  general  condition  of  the  tribe  is  about  the  same  as  at  date  of  my  last 
report.  Last  year  I  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  features  of  the 
season,  in  raising  them  a  good  crop— more  than  they  actually  needed  for 
themselves.  They  were,  however,  cut  short;  in  fact,  the  supplies  of  most  of 
them  were  exhausted  before  spring,  in  consequence  of  the  lavished  "friendly 
visits"  from  other  tribes,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  producing  crops. 
This  is  an  evil — ^a  growing  one,  too — which  ought  to  be  remedied,  but  which, 
thus  far,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obviate.  It  can  only  be  done  by  order  from 
the  department  prohibiting  tribes  thus  foraging  upon  each  other,  together 
with  a  hearty  co-operation  of  all  agents. 

This  season,  at  present  writing,  there  was  never  a  more  flattering  pros- 
pect of  a  magnificent  crop,  particularly  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  hay.  I  have 
given  the  department  under  my  charge  my  personal  attention  this  3'ear,  and 
have  made  particular  efforts  to  get  under  cultivation  an  increased  number  of 
acres,  to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground  in  good  season  and  good  order,  and  to 
see  that  it  was  well  cultivated  and  taken  care  of.  The  result  is  most  grati* 
fying.  I  have  under  cultivation  for  the  Omahas  945  acres,  in  corn»  potatoes, 
beans,  sorghum,  beets,  turnips,  carrots,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  melons — 
principally  corn.  This  season  we  have  had  abundance  of  rain— *too  much 
for  small  grain — and  the .  crops  all  give  good  promise.  The  grasshoppers 
made  their  appearance  early,  and  it  was  thought  would  destroy  our  crops, 
but  injured  them  very  little.  Last  year  we  were  short  of  hay  on  account  of 
extensive  drought.  This  season  the  grass  is  fine — ^never  better — and  an 
unusual  quantity  of  hay  will  be  put  up.  Last  season  I  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  the  corn  for  fodder  for  winter  use,  with  partial  success.  This 
year  I  have  reason  to  believe  most  of  the  corn  will  be  cut  up,  which  will 
subsist  their  horses  and  cattle  well.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  seed  pota- 
toes, four  dollars  per  bushel,  in  the  spring,  there  was  not  so  many  planted 
as  usual;  say  fifteen  acres.  The  poor  success  with  wheat  heretofore  caused 
none  to  be  sown  this  season. 

Ill  the  following  statistics  for  this  year  much  is  necessarily  arrived  at  by 
estimate;  yet  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  below  what  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  actual  figures,  rather  than  exceed : 

Acres  planted.    BnsheU.  Value. 

Corn 889  22,225  $33,337 

Potetoes 15  750  1,125 

Beans 10  250  375 

Sorghum 5  500  galls.      500 

Beets 4  800  200 

Turnips 10  1, 000  250 

Carrots 2  200  lOQ 

Pumpkins,  squashes,  and  melons « . .  . .  10  200 

945  36, 087 

In  regard  to  the  mission  school,  I  have  only  to  say,  it  is  yet  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Burtt,  as  superintendent,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Burtt,  Mr. 
Isaac  Black,  and  wife,  and  Miss  Mills — four  teachers  and  forty-fi^  scholars. 
The  institution  is  not  accomplishing  what  it  ought,  for  some  reason.    Last 
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year  the  board  of  missions  expeDded  S4,476  23,  and  the  Omahas,  as  a  tribe, 
contributed  $3,750;  making  a  total  of  .$8,226  23.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  ia 
too  large  a  sam  to  be  expended  annually  on  43  children.  The  subject  of 
education  among  the  Indians  is  an  all-important  one,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  out  of 
place  to  introduce  its  discussion  in  the  annual  report  1  therefore  refer  for 
particulars  of  this  school  to  the  report  of  Superintendent  Burtt,  a  copy  of 
which  herewith  accompanies,  and  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  exact  wealth  and  population  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  except  by  actual 
count.    At  last  payment  the  number  of  souls  given  in  were — 

Adult  males 288 

"     females 318 

Total  adults 606 

Children,  males • • 196 

"         females 200 

Total  children 396 

Total  population 1,  002 

The  census  for  several  years  past  shows  the  Omahas  to  be  slightly  on 
the  increase;  at  last  report  the  number  of  souls  was  971 — ^increase,  31. 

The  following  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  number  of  stock  and  value.  I 
value  horses  at  $50  per  head;  cattle  at  $20;  hogs  at  $5. 

«  No.  Value. 

Horses 1,225  $61,250 

Cattle 200  4,000 

Hogs 26  1 25 

65,375 


I  am  satisfied  they  have  more  horses  than  are  here  given  in,  and  the  es- 
timated value,  you  must  agree,  is  low,  when  informed  that  they  have  many 
horses  really  worth  from  $150  to  $200. 

The  8th  article  of  existing  treaty  between  the  Omahas  and  the  United 
States,  confirmed, April  17,  1854,  reckoning  from  date  of  treaty,  expired  with 
the  fiscal  year  1865,  This  article  provides  that  the  "United  States  agree  to 
erect  for  the  Omahas,  at  their  new  home,  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  keep  the 
same  in  repair,  and  provide  a  miller  for  ten  years;  also  to  erect  a  good  black- 
smith shop,  supply  tne  same  with  tools,  and  keep  in  repair  for  ten  years,  and 
provide  a  good  blacksmith  for  a  like  period;  and  to  employ  an  experienced 
farmer  for  the  term  of  ten  y^ars,  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  agriculture." 
The  Indians  claim  that  none  of  the  provisions  were  in  operation  before  one 
or  two  yearsHime  had  expired.  They  particularly  claim  that  the  mill,  the 
most  useful  to  them,  has  run  only  about  5^  years  out  of  the  ten.  In  this 
claim  they  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  missionary  attaches,  who 
have  been  with  them  nearly  the  whole  time.  I  have  heretofore  made  a  spe- 
cial statement  of  this  matter,  and  hope  it  will  receive  the  careful  considera- 
tion  of  the  department. 

The  7  th  article  of  the  present  treaty  also  provides  that  the  government 
will  **  protect  them  from  the  Sioux  and  all  other  hostile  tribes."  There  has 
never  been  a  season,  I  am  informed,  since  the  Omahas  have  been  on  the 
present  reservation,  that  "  Sioux  or  other  hostile  tribes  of  Indians"  have  not 
made  raids  upon  them,  killed  their  people,  and  stolen  their  horses.    Last 
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year  11  Indians  were  killed  by  the  Sioux.  This  year  40  horses  have  been 
stolen.  The  Omahas  have  complained  more  of  this  than  all  other  grievances 
combined;  have  ezprefised  a  waning  confidence  in  the  government,  and  never 
fail  to  bring  it  np  as  an  excuse  on  their  part,  when  charged  with  failing  to 
comply  with  treaty  stipulations.  This  mill,  shop,  and  farm  matters  now  fur- 
nish them  additional  and  increased  food  for  complaint. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  considered  as  digressing  or  impertinent  when  I  re- 
mind you  that  nothing  is  more  important  in  the  successful  management  of  In- 
dians, either  with  agents  or  the  general  government,  than  strict  compliance 
with  promises.  The  Indian  language  or  character  knows  nothing  of  "ad- 
jectives," **ifs"  or  "ands  f  all  with  them  is  "yes"  or  "no,"  the  "truth"  or 
a  "  lie."  The  Indian  race  being  the  natural  enemy  of  the  white  man,  they 
are  {)rone  to  find  fault  with  him;  therefore  the  necessity  for  strict  observ- 
ance of  promises,  either  of  rewards  or  punishments.  I  am  quite  well  con- 
vinced that  unless  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  grievances  here  referred  to, 
or  some  satisfactory  reason  gi\3en  to  them  why  the  stipulations  have  not  been 
complied  with,  the  Omahas  will  hereafter  prove  restive  and  difficult  to 
manage. 

With  a  mill  running  another  season  I  could  have  th<^  Omahas  all  in  neat 
and  comfortable  houses,  instead  of  mud  and  bark  huts.  They  now  have  44 
houses  made  of  sawed  hard  timber,  6  by  12,  which  makes  equally  as  neat  a 
house  as  frame,  and  far  more  comfortable  and  useful.  As  a  means  of  de- 
fence, they  would  serve  as  a  little  fort  for  each  family.  There  are  25  com- 
mon round  log  houses  and  15  mud  huts. 

Notwithstanding  extraordinary  efforts  and  advice  on  my  part,  the  Oma- 
has persisted  in  again  going  on  the  annual  summer  buffalo  hunt.  I  hope,  for 
many  reasons,  to  bo  able  to  prevail  on  the  greater  portion  of  them  to  remain 
at  home  another  season,  and  give  more  attention  to  their  crops.  The  injury 
to  their  crops  when  left  entirely  alone,  and  the  almost  entire  failure  on  the 
hunt,  as  well  last  season  as  this,  will  be  a  strong  argument  with  them. 
Theory  goes  but  little  way  with  an  Indian ;  demonstrative  evidence  alone 
accomplishes. 

The  Omahas  are  well  pleased  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty  en- 
tered into  at  Washington  last  winter,  but  not  yet  confirmed.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  have  it  confirmed,  that  its  provisions  may  at  once  be 
put  into  operation. 

The  Winnebagoes,  or  at  least  a  greater  portion  of  them,  are  yet  upon  the 
Omaha  reservation,  where  they  have  crops  under  cultivation.  Fearing,  in 
the  spring,  that  their  agent  would  not  reach  here  in  time  to  get  crops  in  on 
that  portion  of  the  land  purchased  for  them  of  the  Omahas,  I  had  broken  up 
for  them  between  200  and  300  acres,  at  and  near  where  they  cultivated  last 
year,  and  furnished  them  with  hoes  and  seed.  Their  crops  look  well,  and 
bid  fair  to  return  them  a  fine  yield.  A  special  report  of  this  matter,  I 
am  pleased  to  know,  meets  the  approval  of  the  department.  *     ♦      *     ♦ 

Hoping,  sir,  that  my  official  acts  will  meet  the  approbation  of  both  your- 
self and  the  department, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  FURNAS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Colonel  E.  B.  Taylor, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
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No  152. 

Omaha  mission'school — Report  for  1864-^65. 

Honored  and  Respected  Sir  :  Having  received  your  note  requesting  an" 
Bwers  to  the  following  questions  concerning  the  mission  school  under  our 
care  at  the  earliest  convenience,  I  hasten  to  comply,  and  which  report  I 
sincerely  hope  may  prove  satisfactory  to  you  and  the  Indian  department : 

1.  Number  of  schools  ? 

There  is  but  this  one,  which,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  partakes  of  the  nar 
ture  of  a  manual  labor  school,  wherein  our  boys  are  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  farming,  and  our  girls  in  those  of  good  housewifery. 

2.  Location  and  denomination  f 

This  institution  is  located  in  the  upper  half  of  the  reserve,  near  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  about  four  miles  above  the  North  Blackbird  creek. 
The  school-building,  containing  ample  room  for  our  complement  of  pupils 
and  instructors,  is  built  of  a  hard,  micaceous  sandstone,  found  in  the  bluffs 
surrounding  it,  and  is  four  and  a  half  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
containing  a  bell.  The  building  is  said,  by  those  passing  up  and  down  the 
river,  to  present  quite  an  imposing  appearance;  and  may  I  not  add,  that  it 
would  do  you  good  to  see  how  the  children  enjoy  the  many  flowers  with 
which  the  front  yard  is  adorned.  The  school  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Omaha  mission  school.'^ 

3.  Number  of  scholars  ? 

Of  these,  there  have  been  of  boys  twenty  three,  and^of  ^irls  twenty-one, 
making  a  total  of  forty-four — not  quite  our  complement  The  chiefs  have 
promised  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  numbers  as  soon  as  they  return  from 
the  hunt.  Those  sent  in  place  of  our  soldier  boys,  in  the  United  States 
army,  are  mostly  quite  small.  If  I  am  not  too  late,  before  the  projected 
treaty  with  this  tribe  is  ratified,  may  I  not  inquire  if  some  clause  cannot 
be  inserted  which  will  compel  the  chiefs  to  see  that  the  school  be  kept  up  to 
its  complement?  We  are  willing,  as  in  some  years  past,  to  receive  a  few 
more  than  our  quota.  It  is  our  desire  to  see  the  children  of  this  people  edu- 
cated and  Christianized. 

4.  Number  of  teachers] 

Including  those  having  charge  of  the  scholars  out  of  school-hours,  there 
are  four,  two  gentlemen  and  two  ladies.  Besides  these,  in  the  mission 
family,  are  the  missionary,  his  wife  and  her  assistants  in  the  house.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isaac  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  still  discharge  faithfully  the  duties 
of  the  school.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  C.  Robb,  farmer,  who  was  drafted  into 
the  United  States  service  from  Pennsylvania,  we  have  now  Mr.  S.  0.  Lee, 
formerly  connected  with  one  of  our  Indian  missions  in  west  Arkansas.  At 
the  close  of  her  three  years  of  service  Miss  N.  Diament  left  us,  and  her  duties 
are  now  performed  by  Miss  J.  Mills,  formerly  of  Tallahassee,  Missouri, 
Greek  nation.  These  are  the  principal  changes  in  our  family  during  the 
year. 

5.  Under  charge  of  what  denomination  ? 

We  still  continue  under  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Board' of  Foreign 
Missions,  whose  centre  of  business  is  located  at  I^o.  23,  Centre  street,*  New 
York. 

6.  Amount  contributed  by  donation  ? 

To  this  I  cannot  answer  fully,  not  having  the  means  of  knowing  as  yet, 
but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  has  been  not  less  but  greater  than  the  year 
previous. 
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The  mnch-increaped  price  of  everything,  and  the  partial  failure  of  our 
crops  through  the  drought  of  last  season,  added  much  to  our  expenses,  al- 
though we  practiced  close  economy,  purchasing  only  necessary  articles  and 
hiring  no  more  help  than  was  really  wanted. 

7.  Amount  contributed  by  Indians  ? 

This,  I. suppose,  means  what  is  the  annual  appropriation  set  apart  by 
treaty  for  school  purposes  ?  The  usual  amount  has  been  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  has  been  less  this 
year. 

8.  Number  of  missionaries  f 

Not  including  teachers,  &c.,  whom  we  call  assistant  missionaries,  there  is 
bnt  the  one  writing  this  report,  and  upon  him  devolves  the  general  super- 
tendence  of  the  school,  family,  and  the  proper  missionary  work  among  the 
people  themselves^  The  present  missionary  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian 
charch,  and  has  been  under  the  charge  of  its  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
nearly  eleven  years,  among  the  Choctaws  and  this  tribe. 

Having  answered  the  questions  proposed,  and  my  sheet  not  being  quite 
full,  with  your  permission  I  would  add  a  remark  or  two  before  closing. 

1.  By  reason  of  the  presence  of  so  many  Winnebagoes  upon  this  reserve, 
and  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Omaha  villages,  our  Omahas  have 
been  more  unsettled  than  in  years  past,  and  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  labor  of  the  missionary  among  them.  A  constant  and  mutual  jealousy 
exists  among,  or  rather  between,  them.  This,  I  think,  will  all  disappear 
when  the  Winnebagoes  are  removed  to  their  homes,  and  possess  a  school 
and  mission  of  their  own. 

2.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  in  favor  of  confining  our  treaty  Indians  to  their 
reserves,  restraining  them  from  their  annual  hunts,  and  causing  them  to  rely 
more  upon  the  culture  of  the  soil  fur  their  support.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
could  our  smaller  tribes  be  made  to  feel  that  they  were  and  really  are  pro- 
tected from  the  war  and  predatory  parties  of  the  Sioux,  they  would  settle 
more  upon  little  farms  of  their  own,  and  desert  their  villages. 

I  would  like  to  say  more,  but  I  may  encroach  upon  what  is  not  directly 
the  object  of  this  report,  and  therefore  forbear.  With  the  sincere  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  our  Omahas  may  be  found 
taking  responsible  positions  as  farmers  and  the  most  honorable  of  Chris- 
tians, 

I  remain  yaurs,  truly, 

R.  J.  BURTT,  Missionary. 
Colonel  R.  W.  Furnas, 

U.  jS.  Indian  Agent,  Omaha  Agency. 


No.    153. 

Winnebago  agency — Special  report. 

Office  SuPERiNTEjiDHKT  Indian  Affairs, 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  August  23,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  June  27, 1865,. 
I  visited  the  Omaha  reservation,  eighty  miles  north  of  this  city,  (upon  which 
the  Winnebago  Indians  are  temporarily  residing,)  for  the  purpose  of  making 
myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  condition,  ascertaining  their  de- 
sires, and  determining  their  actual  necessities. 

I  arrived  at  the  reservation  on  Wednesday,  August  16,  and  on  Thursday, 
the  nth,  summoned  a  general  council  of  their  chiefs  and  headmen.     On  the 
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afternoon  of  the  day  last  named  a  council  was  convened  at  the  office  of 
Agent  FarnaSy  of  the  Oniahas,  at  which  were  Agent  &U  A.  D.  Balcombe,  of 
the  Winnebagoes,  all  of  the  chiefs  then  upon  the  Omaha  reservation*  and 
the  regular  interpreter  for  the  tribe.  Various  questions  were  propounded  to 
them  respecting  their  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  Omaha  reservation,  the 
improvement  of  their  new  homes,  (in  the  event  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  ratify  their  treaty  with  the  Omahas,  and  thus  confirm  and 
legalize  their  purchase,)  whether  or  not  they  were  satisfied  with  the  deal- 
ings of  Agent  Balcombe  towards  them;  whether  Agent  Furnas,  of  the  Ooia- 
has,  who  had  furnished  them  with  subsistence  for  the  past  year,  had  sup- 
plied them  with  good  and  wholesome  food,  and  in  such  quantities  as  were 
required  by  the  necessities  of  their  people;  and  in  conclusion  assured  them 
that  it  was  the  .purpose  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  the  constituted  authorities  at  Washington,  to  carefully  obserFC  all 
treaty  stipulations  with  them,  and  see  to  it  that  they  were  properly  00b- 
sisted  and  cared  for,  until  the  necessary  steps  could  be  taken  to  improve 
their  lauds,  erect  mills  and  dwellings  and  school-houses  for  them,  provide 
them  with  the  necessarv  farming  impiements  and  animals,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  sustain  themselves.  These  assurances  were  received  by  all  present 
with  evident  satisfaction,  and  the  interpreter  was  directed  to  request  that 
the  council  be  adjourned  until  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  afford  them 
sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  consider  and  properly  answer  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term  "  the  important  questions  "  submitted  to  them.  The 
council  was  accordingly  adjourned  until  Friday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
Previous  to  returning  to  their  lodges,  the  chiefs  suggested  that  it  had  long 
been  the  custom  to  receive  from  a  newly  appointed  superintendent,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  official  visit  to  the  tribe,  a  beef  and  some  tobacco,  as  a 
testimonial  of  his  regard  find  friendship.  In  response  to  this  suggestion,  I 
directed  Agent  Furnas  to  supply  them  with  a  beef,  and  the  usual  complex 
meut  of  tobacco,  and  requested  that  they  should  assemble  promptly  on  the 
following  morning  at  the  hour  above  named. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  Friday  morning,  the  council  reassembled — ^present 
the  same  parties  as  on  yesterday.  It  appears  that  the  chief  "Toong 
Prophet "  had  been  selected  by  his  fellows  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
tribe.  He  opened  the  conference  by  stating  that  the  Winnebagoes  were 
satisfied  with  their  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  Omaha  reserve;  that  they 
earnestly  desired  that  the  treaty  of  purchase  should  be  ratified,  and  that 
their  new  reservation  should  be  fitted  up  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 
by  the  erection  of  a  flouring  and  saw  mill,  a  mission  house,  agency  buildings, 
dwellings  for  the  members  of  the  tribe,  the  breaking  of  sufficient  ground  for 
farming  purposes,  and  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  farming  imple* 
ments,  and  the  requisite  number  of  domestic  animals,  horses,  ponies,  and 
oxen.  To  this  staltement  all  the  chiefs  assented.  He  stated,  moreover,  that 
he  had  been  instructed  by  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  chiefs, 
to  say  that  Agent  Balcombe  was  an  unfaithful  officer;  that  he  seemed  to 
care  nothing  about  the  welfare  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  was  only  intent  on 
making  money  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe,  and  to  request  that  an 
honest,  faithful  agent  should  be  appointed  in  his  place,  who  would  look  after 
their  interests,  and  prevent  them  from  suffering.  This  announcement  was 
responded  to  by  all  those  present  in  the  most  hearty  manner,  and  similar 
statements  were  made,  in  the  progress  of  the  council,  by  several  of  the 
chiefs  and  braves,  who  made  many  specific  charges  of  bad  faith  and  dishon? 
est  practices  against  Agent  Balcombe. 

Without  undertaking  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  these  alle- 

Satjons  and  charges  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  ao 
ecided  and  universal  an  opinion  of  dissatisfaction  as  was  here  made  against 
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Agent  Balcombe  demonstrates  that  the  Winnebagoes  woald  succeed  better 
as  a  tribe  under  the  agency  of  some  man  in  whom  they  have  more  coufidenoe, 
and  in  whose  integrity  they  have  implicit  faith. 

In  justice  to  Agent  Balcombe  I  will  state  that,  as  he  was  present  doring 
4he  entire  conference,  he  answered  many  of  the  charges  and  explained  some  of 
them  to  my  entire  satisfaction;  bat  as  the  dissatisfaction  referred  to  seemed  to 
be  unwersal  and  deep-seated  among  the  tribe,  my  own  judgment  was  and  is 
that  a  change  is  imperiously  demanded  in  view  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
these  much-abused  and  unfortunate  people,  and  I  therefore  recommend  it. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  21, 
1863,*  the  Winnebago  Indians  were  removed  from  the  ^te  of  Minnesota  by 
late  Superintendent  Clark  W.  Thompson,  and  established  at  Crow  Greek 
agency,  in  Dakota  Territory,  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  Failing  to 
raise  anything  upon  which  to  subsist  themselves,  and  becoming  satisfied 
that  their  new  agei^cy  reservation  was  in  a  regionof  country  where  the  land 
is  generally  barren  and  unpro<fuctive,  these  Indians,  during  the  winter  of 
186^'64,  made  their  way  to  the  Omaha  reservation,  in  Nebraska,  where 
they  arrived  in  a  starving  condition — a  large  number  of  them  having  either 
Irozen  or  starved  on  the  long  and  tedious  passage  at  that  inclement  season 
of  the  year.  Agent  Furnas,  of  the  Omahas,  subsisted  them  temporarily  from 
4he  supplies  of  the  Omahas,  and  at  once  informed  the  department  in  regard 
to  their  condition.  He  was  directed  to  contract  with  some  responsible  party 
for  their  subsistence  until  otherwise  ordered,  and  after  public  notice  had 
been  given  the  contract  was  awarded  to  George  B.  Graff,  under  which  they 
are  subsisted  at  the  present  time.  The  terms  of  that  contract  are  known  to 
the  department,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  after  diligent  inquiry  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  complied  with,  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  respecting  it.  My  opinion  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  was  formed  to  a  great 
extent  from  facts  elicited  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Hubbard,  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the 
congressional  investigating  committee,  who  had  just  concluded  his  invest!* 
gation  of  the  matter  of  the  performance  of  this  contract  at  the  time  oi  my 
arrival  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians,  in  their  council,  made  no  complaint 
as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  supplied  by  the  contractor,  except 
that  at  one  or  two,  perhaps  three  deliveries,  they  were  furnished  with  un- 
bolted flour. 

The  contract  price  for  these  supplies  is  also  known  to  the  department.  In 
my  judgment  no  better  terms  can  be  obtained  at  present  by  a  reletting,  in 
which  opinion  Judge  Hubbard  expressed  to  me  his  concurrence.  If  the  prices 
oi  beef  and  flour  should  so  far  decline  during  the  present  season  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  a  contract  more  favorable  to  the  government  and  the  Indians 
can  bo  made,  I  will  promptly  report  the  facts  to  the  department  and  ask  that 
a  new  contract  be  authorized  in  pursuance  of  law. 

The  new  reservation  purchased  by  the  Winnebagoes  from  the  Omahas 
embraces  a  strip  off  the  north  side  ck  the  Omaha  reserve,  (80  miles  north 
of  Omaha  City,)  fronting  four  miles  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  running  west 
ten  miles;  from  thence  west  to  the  western  line  of  the  Omaha  reserve.  The 
land  purchased  is  eight  miles  wide  by  twenty  miles  in  length,  making  in  all 
240  sections,  or  158,600  acres.  For  this  reservation  the  Winnebagoes  have 
contracted  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  say  thirty-nine  cents 
per  acre.  The  purchase  embraces  a  body  of  land  as  desirable  for  farming 
purposes  as  any  portion  of  Nebraska,  excepting  perhaps  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  river.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  there  is  sufficient  timber 
upoa  it  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Indians  in  the  future.  The  tim- 
ber is  principally  hard  wood,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  and  very  desira- 
ble for  fire-.wood.    I  regard  the  purchase  as  highly  advantageous  to  the  Win- 
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nebagoes,  and  recommend  that  the  treaty  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period. 

With  proper  improyements  upon  this  reservation  the  tribe  of  Winnebagoes 
may  be  made  aelf-austaining  within  the  next  eighteen  months. 

Agent  Balcombe  has  broken  three  hundred  acres  of  land  on  this  new  par- 
chase  during  the  present  season  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Omaha  creek,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  buildings  and  improvements  of  the  Omaha 
agency.  This  will  enable  the  Winnebagoes  to  raise  a  large  crop  of  corn, 
potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables  next  year,  (should  the  treaty  be  confirmed,) 
which  will  materially  decrease  the  expense  now  necessarily  incurred  in  sub- 
sisting them.  About  1,200  acres  of  superior  bottom  land,  upon  which  there 
are  perhaps  four  hundred  acres  of  breaking  and  three  or  four  buildings, 
might  be  obtained  at  small  cost,  in  the  valley  of  Omaha  creek,  north  of  the 
northern  limit  of  the  reservation,  and  embracing  all  the  bottom  land  in  this 
beautiful  valley,  thus  enabling  the  Winnebagoes  to  plant  about  700  acres  of 
ground  next  year;  which,  with  a  favorable  season,  would  go  far  towards  sup- 
plying them  with  all  the  corn  they  would  require  for  their  subsistence.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  1,200  acres  of  land 
to  which  I  have  referred  by  a  narrow  bluff,  there  is  a  beautiful  lake  of  sev- 
eral thousand  acres,  owned  by  the  government,  and  which  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  fish.  This  lake,  together  with  the  farming  land  spoken  of,  the 
Winnebagoes  are  exceedingly  anxious  should  be  added  to  their  reservation, 
either  by  gift  or  purchase;  and  in  the  council  spoken  of  their  chiefs  requested 
me  to  urge  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  proper  departments  of  the 
government. 

The  case  of  those  Winnebago  Indians  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship.  Hur^ 
ried  from  their  comfortable  homes  in  Minnesota,  in  1863,  almost  withoutpre- 
vious  notice,  huddled  together  on  steamboats  with  poor  accommodations, 
and  transported  to  the  Crow  Creek  agency,  in  Dakota  Territory,  at  an  expense 
to  themselves  of  more  than  $50,000,  they  were  left,  after  a  very  imperfect  and 
hasty  preparation  of  their  new  agency  for  their  reception,  upon  a  sandy 
beach  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  a  country  remarkable  only 
for  the  rigors  of  its  winter  climate  and  the  sterility  of  its  soil,  to  subfgisi 
themsdoes  where  the  most  frugal  and  industrious  white  man  would  fail  five 
years  in  every  six  to  raise  enough  grain  upon  which  to  subsist  a  family. 
The  stern  alternative  was  presented  to  these  unfortunate  people,  thus  de- 
prived of  comfortable  homes,  (on  account  of  no  crime  or  misdemeanor  of  their 
own,)  of  abandoning  this  agency  or  encountering  death  from  cold  or  starva- 
tion. They  wisely  chose  the  former,  and  after  encountering  hardships  and 
suffering  too  terrible  to  relate,  and  the  loss  of  several  hundred  of  their  tribe 
by  starvation  and  freezing,  they  arrived  at  their  present  place  of  residence 
in  a  condition  which  excited  the  active  sympathy  of  all  who  became  ao- 
quaintcd  with  the  story  of  their  wrongs.  There  they  have  remained  until 
the  present  time,  trusting  that  the  government  would  redeem  its  solemn  pledge 
to  place  theih  in  a  position  west  of  the  Missouri,  which  should  be  as  com- 
fortable as  the  one  which  they  occupied  in  Minnesota.  I  will  not  permit  my- 
self to  doubt  that  this  pledge  of  public  faith  will  be  fully  redeemed. 

This  tribe  is  characterized  by  frugality,  thrift,  and  industry  to  an  extent 
unequalled  by  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  northwest.  Loyal  to  the 
government  and  peaceful  towards  their  neighbors,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  general  government.  *  ' 

The  improvement  of  the  homes  which  they  have  voluntarily  selected  for 
their  future  residence  will  place  them  in  a  short  time  beyond  the  reach  of 
want,  and  take  from  the  government  the  burden  of  supplying  their  wants 
at  an  annual  expense  of  $100,000. 
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The  dictates  of  a  wise  economy  no  less  than  the  demands  of  justice,  re- 
quire that  this  should  be  done,  and  that  speedily. 

The  statistics  of  this  tribe,  embracing  the  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  will  be  furnished  to  the  department  at  an  early  day,  through  the 
annual  report  of  Agent  Balcombe.    . 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Superintenderd. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY,  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  154. 


Winnebago  Agency,  Sepiernber  1,  1865. 

Sir:  The  affairs  of  this  agency  have  been  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition since  my  last  annual  report  than  before,  both  to  the  Winnebagoes 
and  those  who  have  been  immediately  connected  with  the  administration  of 
their  affairs. 

The  oft-repeated  removal  of  these  Indians  previous  to  the  year  1863,  then 
their  removal  in  1863  from  their  Minnesota  home,  which  was  one  of  their 
own  choice,  and  most  highly  valued  by  them — their  removal  from  which 
they  considered  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  then  their  subsequent  location  in  Dakota,  which 
was  an  unfit  location  for  their  occupancy,  selected  without  consulting  their 
wishes,  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  when  they  had  been  promised  a 
pleasant  location  and  to  be  placed  thereon  in  as  comfortable  circumstances 
as  they  were  in  Minnesota,  from  which  a  portion  fled  on  account  of  their 
fear  of  the  Sioux,  and  became  wanderers  and  consequently  sufferers ;  then 
finally,  after  they  had  treated  for  a  new  reserve  this  last  spring,  they  were 
informed  that  another  year  at  least  must  expire  before  their  treaty  would 
be  ratified  and  the  necessary  appropriations  be  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Ui^ited  States  to  commence  improvements  with  upon  the  new  reserve. 
These  and  other  unfortunate  circumstances  and  unavoidable  delays  and 
disappointments  which  they  could  not  realize  the  necessity  for,  transpiring 
through  a  term  of  nearly  three  years,  have  very  naturally  caused  much  dis- 
trust, uneasiness,  and  discontent  in  the  tribe ;  and  those  who  have  been 
immediately  connected  with  their  management  have  been  much  embarrassed 
and  unable  to  maintain  the  same  relations  with  them  they  otherwise  i^ould 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  fpr  all  Indians  are  prone  to  attribute 
both  the  favors  they  receive  and  the  hardships  they  endure  to  those  who 
have  immediate  control  of  their  affairs. 

All  of  these  embarrassments,  distrusts,  and  discontents  will  end,  and  con- 
fidence will  be  restored,  as  soon  as  the  long-deferred  promises  which  have 
been  made  them  are  fulfilled  and  they  are  settled  down  upon  their  farms, 
and  stock  and  the  necessary  implements  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses are  furnished  them,  which  I  am  confident  will  be  provided  for  by  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  stern  justice, 
which  should  be  liberally  dealt  out  to  these  helpless  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment;  for  if  there  is  any  tribe  of  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  kind  considera- 
tion and  have  just  claims  upon  our  government  it  is  the  Winnebagoes, 
which  has  always  been  loyal,  which  Undoubtedly  is  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  by  this  time  by  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  they 
will  act  accordingly. 

The  Indians,  more  fully  than  ever  before,  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of 
their  adopting  the  ways  of  civilization  and  laboring  for  a  livelihood.    I  am 
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of  opinion  that  there  is  not  anotlier  tribe  in  the  northwest  which  will  ad- 
vance as  fast  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  when  again  placed  under 
as  propitious  circumstances  as  they  were  in  Minnesota. 

They  are  as  well  satisfied  with  this  reserve  as  they  could  be  with  any 
which  they  could  obtain  in  this  section  of  country ;  they  would  much  pre» 
fer  a  location  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  but  they  have  been  informed  that 
that  was  impossible,  by  those  who  represent  the  government,  so  often  that 
the  most  of  them  have  given  it  up,  and  when  furnished  with  broken  lands, 
stock  and  farming  implements  to  work  with,  I  am  fully  convinced  they  will 
settle  down  upon  their  present  reserve  and  desist  from  wandering  inco  the 
white  settlements,  and  among  other  Indians,  as  they  have  heretofore,  in 
violation  of  orders,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  restrain  them  from  so  doing. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  arable  lands  for  agricultural  uses  for  the  whole 
tribe  can  be  found  upon  the  north  side  of  the  reserve,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Omaha  agency,  with  the  Omaha  creek  and  its  spring  tributaries  running 
through  them,  with  plenty  of  timber  for  farm  uses  about  three  miles  distant, 
and  timber  about  six  miles  distant  upon  the  Missouri  river  bottoms,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  the  present  steamboat  landing  at  Dakota  City. 

An  addition  of  a  strip  of  land  from  oue  to  two  miles  wide  on  the  north 
side  would  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  reserve,  and  be  otherwise 
very  advantageous. 

As  the  reserve  now  is,  the  only  eligible  location  for  the  agency  buildings 
and  Indian  farms  is  upon  the  aforesaid  Omaha  creek,  about  six  miles  from 
the  timber  for  lumber,  which  is  near  the  Missouri  river;  hence  if  the  saw- 
mill is  placed  where  the  timber  for  lumber  is,  the  lumber  must  be  hauled  six 
miles ;  or  if  the  mill  be  placed  upon  the  Omaha  creek,  the  logs  would  have 
to  be  hauled  six  miles,  and  everything  which  is  transported  upon  the  river 
(Missouri)  will  have  to  be  hauled  ten  miles  from  the  present  landing  to  the 
agency,  which  will  involve  a  large  expenditure  the  first  year,  and  some  each 
^ear  thereafter,  and  in  the  aggregate  may  involve  nearly  as  great  an  expend- 
iture as  it  would  to  purchase  the  proposed  strip  of  land. 

If  this  addition  should  be  made,  it  might  be  thought  best  to  locate  the 
agency  buildings  and  a  portion  of  the  Indian  farms  under  the  bluffs  upon 
the  Missouri  river  bottom,  near  a  good  steamboat  landing,  and  near  the  best 
of  timber  for  all  purposes,  for  upon  said  strip  there  is  a  large  tract  of  bottom 
lands,  a  good  steamboat  landing,  and  a  saw-mill  all  ready  for  immediate 
use,  which  doubtless  might  be  purchased  for  less  than  it  would  take  to  con- 
struet  one,  and  its  immediate  use  would  expedite  the  establishment  of  the 
agency. 

This  agency  having  been  in  a  transitory  condition  for  the  past  year,  and 
not  having  any  means  at  its  disposal  to  make  improvements  upon  the  new 
reserve,  nothing  has  transpired  worth  mentioning,  and  as  you  have  just 
visited  the  reserve  and  made  yourself  fully  acquainted  with  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  same,  and  consequently  are  fully  prepared  to 
advise  and  direct  as  to  the  future,  I  will  desist  from  further  remarks  and  will 
close  by  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  before  another  annual  report  the 
Indians  will  be  settled  upon  their  new  reserve  under  auspicious  circumstances, 
and  their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  government  fully  restored. 
I  am,  as  ever,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

ST.  A.  D.  BALCOMBE. 

United  States  Indian  Ageni, 

Colonel  E.  B.  Taylor, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha,  N.  T. 
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No.  165, 

Omaha  Indian  Aoenoy,  N.  T.,  May  29,  1865. 
Sir  :  Fearing  that  the  agent  for  the  Winnebagoea  would  not  reach  here  in 
time  to  put  in  crops  for  them,  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  having 
broken  up  somewhere  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres  of  ground  at  and  near 
where  they  cultivated  last  year.  I  also  furnished  them  with  hoes  and  seed 
com,  and  they  have  the  ground  planted.  On  the  26th  of  this  month  Agent 
Balcombe  reached  here,  at  which  time  I  ceased  my  efforts. 

I  did  what  I  have  done  for  three  reasons :  1st.  I  knew  if  the  Winnebagoes 
raised  no  corn  for  themselves  they  were  sure  to  depredate  both  on  the  fields 
of  the  Omahas  and  the  settlers  adjacent  to  the  reserve ;  2d.  It  was  import- 
ant to  keep  them  employed  in  order  to  enforce  discipline ;  3d.  The  corn  they 
will  raise  if  successful  (of  which  the  prospect  is  now  most  flattering)  will 
be  an  important  item  in  the  bill  of  expense  for  subsisting  them. 

Hoping  that  my  action  in  the  premises  will  meet  the  approval  both  of 
yourself  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  FURNAS, 

Uniled  Slates  Indian  Agent. 
Colonel  Wm.  M.  Albik, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


No.  156. 


Depabtiient  op  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  A  fairs,  September  4,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reference  to  this  office  of  a 
communication,  dated  August  17,  ultimo,  from  Francis  Beveridge,  present- 
ing for  action  by  the  department  the  claims  of  certain  Winnebago  Indians, 
and  to  return  the  same  with  this  report. 

Mr.  Beveridge,  as  attorney  for  these,  Indians,  does  not,  in  my  judgment, 
overestimate  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  them,  arising  from  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  in  1863,  in  response  to  the  almost  unanimous  appeal  of 
the  frontier  settlers  of  Minnesota,  who  had  suffered  such  barbarities  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sioux  that  they  could  not  at  that  time  suffer  an  Indian  to  re- 
main in  that  region.  No  compulsion  was  used  by  the  government  in  the 
removal  of  the  tribe,  and  the  act  of  Congress  authorized  none;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  Indians  saw  the  necessity  which  pressed  upon  them,  and 
submitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  parties  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beveridge, 
whose  statement  is  correct  as  to  previous  action  by  the  Interior  Department, 
in  reserving  from  appraisement  and  sale  the  tracts  of  land  allotted  to  the 
claimants,  and  it  is  also  true  that  no  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
departnient  in  the  premises.  I  feel  further  compelled  to  concede,  in  the  main, 
the  justice  of  the  attorney's  argument,  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  treaty  of  1859. 

But,  while  conceding  this,  and  desirous  of  doing  everything  which  is  with- 
in the  power  or  influence  of  this  office  to  do  justice  to  the  Indians  referred 
to,  I  do  not  find  all  of  the  remedies  suggested  by  Mr.  Beveridge  to  be  so 
easily  applied  as  he  appears  to  imagine,  although  a  part  of  them  seems  to  be 
quite  within  the  power  of  the  department.  I  refer  to  these  suggested 
remedies  as  they  occur  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Beveridge. 
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let.  In  relation  to  the  issue  of  certificaten  to  the  claimants  for  the  lands 
heretofore  assigned  to  them.  I  recommend  that  this  request  be  granted, 
and  the  certificates  issued  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

2d.  Payments  to  these  Indians  of  their  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  Winnebago  land.  There  has  been  no  accumulation  of  this 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  proceeds  having  been  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  debt  certificates,  as  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  1869. 

3d  and  4th.  In  regard  to  other  moneys  due  and  belonging  to  the  Winne- 
bagoes  under  former  treaties,  I  have  to  state  that  Congress  has  acted  upon  the 
theory  that  the  funds  belonging  to  the  tribe  should  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  removed  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  who  are  now 
upon  the  Omaha  reservation,  and  tlie  funds  and  goods  have  been  thus 
applied. 

5th.  Payment  to  those  parties  of  the  principal  sum,  representing  their 
lights  in  the  moneys,  &c.,  due  and  to  become  aue  to  the  tribe.  I  see  no 
method  of  acceding  to  this  request  except  by  action  of  Congress. 

In  regard  to  granting  the  Indians  their  lands  in  fee  simple,  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done  in  every  case  where  evidence  can  be  produced 
of  their  ability  to  take  care  of  their  property,  and  in  this  connexion  would 
suggest  whether  the  formality  of  a  certificate  of  the  allotment  is  necessary 
to  precede  the  patent 

The  question  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  last  spring  with  the 
Winnebagoes  will  come  before  the  Senate  at  its  approaching  session  for 
ratification,  and,  although  the  special  object  of  that  treaty  was  to  settle  the 
tribe  upon  a  part  of  the  Omaha  reservation,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisably,  if  it  is  possible,  to  obtain  such  additions  or  an 
amendment  to  that  treaty  as  will  provide  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  in  regard  to  capitalizing  and  paying  to  them 
their  share  of  the  tribal  funds,  and  making  to  them  the  same  compensation 
for  such  share  as  has  been  lost  to  them  through  their  maintenance  of  what 
I  think  must  be  admitted  to  be  their  right,  to  remain  in  Minnesota. 

Should  the  suggestions  herein  made  meet  with  your  concurrence,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  party  representing  these  Indians,  and 
thus  to  assure  them  that  there  is  every  disposition  to  do  them  full,  if  tardy, 
justice. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 

Acting  Cammisaioner, 

Hon.  Jakes  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


No.  167. 


Mission  House,  New  York,  February  20, 1864. 

Sir:  The  document  herewith  was  sent  to  me,  at  the  request  of  the  Winne* 
bago  chief,  with  a  request  to  forward  it  to  you  when  I  had  read  it  I  can 
only  say  that  I  had  no  agency  in  getting  up  this  paper,  and  knew  nothing  of 
its  existence  till  I  received  it  by  mail. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WALTER  LOWRIB. 
Wif.  P.  Dole,  Esq.,  (hmmissioner  of  Indian  Afairs. 
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OiiAHi  Rbsssvk,  December  80, 1^64. 

Oar  Great  Father  at  Washington,  all  greeting:  From  the  chiefs,  braves, 
and  headmen  of  your  dutiful  children,  the  Winnebagoes* 

Father,  we  cannot  see  you.  You  are  far  away  from  us.  We  cannot  speak 
to  you.  We  will  write  to  you,  and.  Father,  we  hope  you  will  read  our  letter 
and  answer  us. 

Father,  some  years  ag^o,  when  we  had  our  homes  on  Turkey  river,  we  had 
a  school  for  our  children,  where  many  of  them  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
work  like  white  people,  and  we  were  happy. 

Father,  many  years  have  passed  away  since  our  school  was  broken  up;  we 
have  no  such  schools  among  us,  and  our  children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance 
of  those  things  that  should  render  them  industrious,  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  we  are  sorry.  Father,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  be  so  situated  no  longer. 
It  is  our  sincere  desire  to  have  again  established  among  us  such  a  school  as 
we  see  in  operation  among  your  Omaha  children.  Father,  as  soon  as  you 
find  a  permanent  home  for  us,  will  you  not  do  this  for  us?  And,  Father,  as 
we  would  like  our  children  taught  the  Christian  religion,  as  before,  we 
would  like  our  school  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  And  last.  Father,  to  show  you  our  sincerity,  we  desire  to 
have  set  apart  for  its  establishment,  erection,  and  support,  all  of  our  school 
funds  and  whatever  more  is  necessary.  ^ 

Father,  this  is  our  prayer,  will  you  not  open  your  ears  and  heart  to  us,  and 
write  to  us  ? 

In  testimony  of  our  wish,  we  the  chiefs,  braves,  and  headmen  of  the  Win- 
nebago tribe  of  Indians,  do  subscribe  our  names  on  this  the  thirtieth  day  of 
December,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Signed  by  thirty-eight  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

Hon.  Wm,  p.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  168. 


Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
Noharl,  Nebraska,  September  1,  1865. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  of  submitting  the  following,  my  fifth  annual  report,  of  the  condi- 
tion and  affairs  of  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians,  under  my 
charge. 

The  lowas  are  gradually  advancing  in  their  agricnltural  pursuits.  Have 
long  since  found  that  if  the  government  sees  fit  to  permit  them  to  retain 
their  presents  reservation,  surrounded  by  whites  and  occupying  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  of  land  in  the  United  States,  they  must  become  civilized,  and 
adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  people.  A  number  of  the  leading  men 
are  well  aware  that  their  annuities  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  depend  on 
them  for  a  support,  and  as  the  game  is  all  gone  they  see  the  necessity  of 
tilling  the  soil  for  their  support. 

The  great  demand  and  high  price  for  corn  stimnlated  them  to  plant  a  large  ' 
crop,  and  to  cultivate  in  a  cnanner  that  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  those  of  their 
neighboring  white  brethren. 

The  advanced  price  of  stove  wood  and  demand  at  the  neighboring  villages 
induce  them  to  cut  and  haul  large  quantities  of  it,  and  this  furnishes  them 
the  means  of  purchasing  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  may  be  seen 
daily  hauling  their  corn,  vegetables,  wood,  &c.,  to  market,  and  returning 
with  flour,  meat,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  which  they  have  received  in  exchange  or 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  their  load. 
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The  Iowa  Indiaos  have  sent  forty-three  of  their  number  as  Boldiers  in  the 
regular  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States  army.  The  principal  portion 
enlisted  in  company  B,  13tb  Kansas  volunteers,  and  company  G,  14th  Kan- 
sas volunteers. 

They  participated  in  a  number  of  hardly  contested  battles,  and  have  been 
highly  complimented  by  their  officers  for  their  bravery,  and  are  now  mustered 
out.  Of  the  whole  number,  but  two  have  been  wounded — one  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a%un  in  battle,  the  other  shot  through  the  arm  and  side  by  a  bush- 
whacker ;  one  died  in  the  hospital,  two  died  at  home,  and  not  one  killed  in 
battle.  But  few  of  these  soldiers  when  they  enlisted  could  speak  our 
language;  the  majority  of  them  can  now  converse  well. 

This  has  been  a  good  scliool  for  them,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  are  now 
convinced  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  erect  houses,  make  good  farms  and  live 
as  citizens.  Many  of  them  were  boys  when  they  enlisted,  and  consequently 
have  nothiug  to  work  with. 

The  chiefs  and  braves  wish  a  special  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
made  from  the  proceeds  of  their  portion  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  trust 
lands  to  purchase  oxen,  wagons,  and  agricultural  implements  for  these 
soldiers. 

This  I  consider  generous  on  their  part,  and  would  most  respectfully  urge 
that  their  wishes  be  complied  with.  As  there  are  a  number  of  the  lowas 
who  are  far  enough  advanced  to  take  care  of  themselves,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  policy  for  the  government  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  or 
by  law  of  Congress,  permitting  all  those  who  could  go  before  the  probate 
court  and  procure  a  certificate  that  they  are  competent  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  manage  their  own  business,  and  wish  to  become  citizens  and  cease 
their  tribal  relations,  to  draw  their  portion  of  all  money  due  the  tribe,  and 
set  apart  a  portion  of  their  land,  so  that  each  one  can  receive  a  homestead, 
and  thereby  cease  to  be  a  charge  to  the  government. 

A  school  has  been  established  for  some  six  years  on  the  Iowa  reserve. 
There  are  at  present  thirty-eight  scholars,  twenty  males  and  eighteen  females. 
The  school  cannot  be  called  a  success,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  parents 
take  but  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  school,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  regular  attendance,  and  we  can  only  secure  a  full  school  when  there 
IS  a  prospect  of  a  distribution  of  clothing.  Those  who  attend  regularly  make 
rapid  progress  in  learning  our  language. 

The  lowas  number,  according  toa  late  census,  129  males  and  165  females — 
total,  294.  They  have  under  successful  cultivation  by  their  own  labor,  ex- 
cepting a  portion  of  the  ground  being  broken  for  the  wives  of  the  absent 
soldiers,  289  acres.  Of  this  amount  about  100  was  planted  in  sweet  or  sugar 
corn.  The  greater  portion  of  this  they  have  prepared  in  their  usual  manner, 
boiling  the  ear  while  fit  to  eat,  picking  off  the  corn  so  as  to  leave  the  grain 
whole,  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  and  hard, 
then  storing  away  in  sacks,  which  goes  a  great  way  toward  their  subsistence 
in  winter. 

They  have  planted  over  one  hundred  acres  of  Indian  corn,  which  will  yield 
about  five  thousand  bushels  ;   also  a  large  amount  of  beans,  &c. 
.  Their  individual  wealth  consists  principally  as  follows : 

91  head  of  horses,  valued  at $8,000  00 

Tl  head  of  cattle,  valued  at ,  3,500  00 

210  head  of  hogs,  valued  at 1 ,000  00 

Agricultural  implements 7,250  00 

Total 16,760  00 
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The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  are  now  settled  on  the  lands  pur- 
chased of  the  lowas.  This  is  a  small  band  of  the  Sac  and  Fo}^  of  Mississippi, 
which  split  off  from  the  main  tribe  many  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  living  near  the  lowas. 

They  have  decreased  until  there  now  remains  only  44  males  and  51  females, 
making  a  total  of  95.  Tbeir  present  home  contains  about  twenty-five  sections 
of  choice  land,  well  watered  and  with  plenty  of  timber  and  stone. 

There  arc  not  over  two  hundred  acres  that  cannot  be  successfully  culti- 
vated. They  have  two  patches  or  fields  under  cultivation,  containing  forty- 
eight  acres,  which  was  planted  principally  in  squaw  corn,  beans,  &c.  This 
has  been  cultivated  principally  by  the  squaws,  only  a  few  of  the  men  work- 
ing, as  the  majority  of  them  think  It  a  disgrace  foi*  men  to  labor. 

These  people  will  be  in  an  almost  destitute  condition  this  winter,  and  some 
provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  their  support,  from  the  fact  that  almost, 
all  of  their  fields  were  on  the  Great  Nemaha  river  bottoms,  and  the  great 
freshets  during  the  spring  and  summer  inundated  all  the  low  land  and 
washed  out  the  larger  portion  of  their  crops. 

During  the  present  year  I  haveliad  twenty-one  acres  broken,  preparatory 
to  fencing  this  fall,  and  furnished  agricultural  implements  to  the  few  who 
are  disposed  to  labor. 

Their  individual  wealth  consists  as  follows: 

Sixty-one  head  of  horses,  valued  at $4,  500 

Agricultural  implements 2,  600 

•total 7,100 


I  have  endeavored  to  establish  a  school  for  them,  but  so  far  they  will  not 
consent  to  send  their  children. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  BURBANK, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Taylor, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


No.  159, 

Iowa  Indiak  School,  Augu^  30,  1865. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report 
in  relation  to  the  lowaJndian  school: 

On  the  first  day  of  March  last  I  assumed  the  duties  of  school-teacher.  The 
attendance  during  the  spring  and  summer  has  been  much  better  than  I  was 
led  to  expect,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  not  awak- 
ing the  interest  in  the  parents  that  there  should  be,  the  scholars  have  made 
rapid  improvement,  which  certainly  proves  them  to  belong  to  a  people  capable 
of  great  advancement  and  learning.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  now  in 
attendance  is  thirty-eight,  twenty  of  whom  are  males  and  eighteen  females. 
A  large  number  of  these  attend  regularly  and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their 
studies.  The  older  scholars  write  a  legible  hand,  read  and  spell  well,  and 
understand  arithmetic  quite  readily.  Some  who  a  short  time  since  had  but 
little  idea  of  letters,  now  read  very  well  in  the  First  Reader.  The  younger 
classes  are  equally  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  ages.  I  have  been  in  tho 
habit  of  setting  copies  on  slates  for  those  too  ycging  to  write  with  the  petii^  all 
39 1  ' 
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ef  whom  have  learned  to  make  tolerably  well-formed  letters,  fully  equal  to 
what  could  be  expected  of  white  children.  Yet  I  labor  under  a  great  disad^ 
vantage  compared  with  those  teachers  who  have  the  pupil  separate  from  the 
tribe.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  school  our  language  is  entirely  forgotten. 
Their  pronunciation  of  our  language  is  perfect,  and  if  a  regular  attendance 
could  be  insured  it  would  be  of  an  incalculable  advantage. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  school  are  McGuflTey's  Speller,  First,  Second^ 
and  Third  Reader,  Kay's  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  writing. 
Very  respectfully, 

MARY  F.  GROSSMAN. 

Iowa  School  Teacher, 
Major  JoHir  A.  Burbank, 

Vnited  Stales  Indian  Agent, 


No.  160. 

Great  Nrmaha  Aoenct,  August  18,  1865. 

Bib  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  the  following 
report: 

Since  my  report  of  October  last  my  work  during  the  winter  was  princi- 
pally repairs  on  the  old  houses.  In  the  spring,  by  your  direction,  I  ploughed 
eight  fields,  with  an  aggregate  of  fifty-two  (52)  acres,  belonging  to  soldiera 
away  in  the  army.  Although  a  late  spring,  the  crops  of  corn  never  looked 
better,  and  the  Indians  look  forward  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  making- 
their  sweet  corn  with  much  to  sell  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Though  nomi* 
nally  the  farmer,  1  do  not  raise  any  crops;  they  (the  Indians  and  squaws) 
cultivate  their  own  farms.  My  work  is  mostly  as  carpenter  and  joiner,  to- 
gether with  most  any  other  work  that  is  to  be  d(me.  I  have  finished  com- 
plete two  log  houses,  built  an  addition  to  the  agency  house,  also  a  small 
kitchen  to  the  teacher's  house.  At  present  there  are  only  two  log  bouses 
ready  to  work  upon,  with  material  enough  to  nearly  complete  them.  The 
soldiers  having  just  returned,  are  anxious  to  build  log  houses,  and  live  like 
white  people.  In  such  an  event  much  lumber  and  other  material  will  bo 
necessary  the  coming  year. 

Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  getting  lumber,  owing  to  frequent 
rains  that  have  deluged  this  section,  making  the  roads  almont  impassable.  The 
bridge  over  Roy's  creek,  which  the  asbistant  blacksmith  and  myself  con- 
structed last  summer,  was  washed  out  about  two  mouths  ago.  The  water 
has  been  so  high  ever  since  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  replace  it« 
This  bridge  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  both  tribes  who  live  west 
of  it,  and  are  compelled  to  come  to  this  agency  to  do  their  business,  now 
making  a  circuit  of  two  or  three  miles  over  bad  roads. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  WASHBURN, 
'Iowa  Indian  Farmer. 

John  A.  Burbank, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 


No.  161. 

Pawnee  agency, — Special  report. 

OrricE  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  September  5,  1865. 
Sir:  In  obed'ence  to  your  instructions  of  the  date  of  June  27,  1865,  I  vis- 
ited the  Pawnee  agency  on  the  29th  and  30th  August,  and  made  a  thorough 
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examination  into  the  condition  and  necessities  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the 
general  management  and  present  condition  of  the  agency,  and  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  subjoined  report. 

The  Pawnee  reservation  is  sitnnte  in  the  valley  of  the  Loup  fork  of  the 
Platte  river,  (105  miles  west  of  Omaha,)  and  is  a  fine  body  of  agricultural 
land,  fifteen  miles  wide  by  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  buildings  on  the  res- 
ervation consist  of  an  agency  house,  a  council-house,  a  trader's  house,  a  black- 
smith and  tin  shop,  (in  one  building,)  and  the  hew  manual  labor  school-house, 
(which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  Examination  and  report  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Indian  department,)  and  a  miller's  hcmse  and  teacher's  house. 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  in  good  repair;  others  require  immediate  repair 
to  prevent  serious  loss  and  damage;  all  of  which  will  appear  in  the  subse- 
quent pages  of  this  report.  The  last  census  of  the  Pawnees  (taken  in  March, 
1865,  as  I  am  informed,)  shows  the  present  strength.of  the  tribes  to  be  2,800 
souls. 

Their  physical  condition  is  good.  The  summer  hunt.of  the  present  year 
has  been  unusually  successful,  and  the  supply  of  buffalo  meat  is  ample  to 
meet  all  their  necessities  until  the  recurrence  of  the  annual  winter  bunt. 
About  1,000  acres  of  excellent  corn  have  been  raised  by  the  Pawnees  the 
present  season.  About  100  acres  of  beans  and  squashes  have  also  been  pro- 
duced, all  by  the  labor  of  the  Indians. 

The  tribe  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  horses,  ponies,  and  fire-arms,  and  if 
they  can  be  paid  the  residue  of  their  annuities  in  time  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  ammunition  for  their  winter  hunt,  (which  they  desire  to 
oimmeqce  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October,)  there  can  be  littlcsdoubt  that 
they  will  be  well  provided  with  necessary  provisions  during  the  coming 
winter.  A  full  conference  with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  tribe  elicited 
an  expression  of  the  most  friendly  spirit  ti>wards  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  white  settlements  around  there.  One  gompany  of  Pawnee 
scouts  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  government,  pnder  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  Connor,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  they 
have  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  the  recent  campaign  against  the 
hostile  Indians  of  the  plains. 

THE   AGENCY. 

The  general  condition  of  the  agency  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  No 
crops  of  any  description  have  been  raised  on  the  reservation  farm  the  present 
year,  the  farm  hands  and  teams  havirig  b^;en  employed,  by  direction  of  late 
Agent  Lushbaugh,  in  furnishing  materials  and  lumber  for  the  manual  labor 
school-house  recently  erected  on  the  reservation. 

In  consequence  of  this  fuilure,  all  the  corn,  oats,  &c.,  necessary  to  feed 
the  farm  stock  during  thp  coming  winter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase 
from  the  settlers  in  tlie  vicinity. 

Three  wells  on  tlie  agency,  (jne  at  the  agency  house,  one  at  the  engineer's 
house,  and  one  at  the  school-house,  are  partially  filled  up  and  unfit  for  use. 
Agent  Wheeler  estimated  that  they  can  be  rep^iired  and  permanently  walled 
at  a  cost  of  (60  for  each.  I  examined  them  and  concur  in  this  opinion.  The 
agency  house,  blacksmith  and  tin  shops,  council  house,  and  traders'  house, 
are  in  good  repair. 

The  miller's  nuuse  and  engineer's  house  are  isolated  from  the  other  build- 
ings on  the  reservation  and  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  Sioux,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Consequently  the  occupants  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
alarm.  Agent  Wheeler  advises  that  these  buildings  be  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  agency  and  other  buildings.  To  repair  and  remove  them  as 
above,  the  agent  estimates  will  cost  $405.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
removal  be  authorized  as  a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  it  being  difficult  to 
induce  th^  families  of  employes  to  occupy  them  in  their  present  localities. 
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The  steam  saw  and  grist  mills  require  some  slight  repairs,  and  the  item 
in  Agent  Wheeler's  estimate  for  the  current  quarter  is,  in  my  judgment, 
necessary  to  put  them  in  such  repair  as  will  enable  the  agent  to  use  them 
until  the  coming  spring. 

I  desire  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  fact  that  the 
steam  saw  and  grist  mills  stand  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  best  mill  streams 
in  the  west,  one  which  would  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water,  daring  the 
driest  season,  to  propel  two  run  of  stones  and  a  saw-mill.  Situated  as  this 
mill  is,  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie  country  where  timber  is  very  scarce  and 
expensive,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  converted  into  a  water 
mill  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

The  expense  of  the  change  would  probably  reach  $4,500.  This  would  be 
saved  in  less  than  four  years  in  the  single  item  of  an  engineer's  salary.  Wood 
is  now  being  hauled  about  eight  miles  at  a  large  expense,  costing  the  gov- 
ernment the  services,  on  an  average,  of  one  team  and  a  laborer  at  $40  per 
month  while  the  mill  is  actually  running. 

There  are  but  twenty-two  scholars  in  attendance  upon  the  manual  labor 
school.  It  is  hoped  that  this  number  can  be  increased  to  not  less  than  one 
hundred  during  the  present  summer  and  fall.  Surely  the  building,  which  is 
113  feet  long  by  42 J  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  is  ample  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  much  larger  number  than  are  now  in  attendance.  If  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars  cannot  be  increased  to  at  least  one  hundred, 
some  portion  of  this  large  building  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  other  uses 
In  any  event,  it  is  much  in  advance  of  the  necessities  of  the  tribe. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Van  Valkknburgh, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^     ^ 


No.  162. 


Pawnee  Indian  Agency, 
Genoa,  Nebraska  Territory,  September  15,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year,  as 
fully  as  I  can,  with  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  get. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  July  last  I  assumed  the  duties  of  this  agency,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  short  time  since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  here  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  make  as  full  and  complete  a  report  as  I  desired  to  have 
made. 

I  found,  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  my  office,  that  the  Pawnees  had  gone 
en  masse  out  upon  their  annual  summer  hunt,  leaving  no  Indians  on  the 
reserve  save  those  employed  on  the  farm,  &c.  The  Indians  were  accompanied 
by  their  interpreter,  "Baptiste  Bayhylle,"  who,  with  the  head  chief,  "Pe-ta- 
ne  shaw,"  was  supplied  with  letters  and  papers  from  their  late  agent,  Lush- 
baugh,  to  enable  them  to  go  to  their  hunting-grounds  on  the  Arkansas  river 
without  molestation  from  soldiers  or  citizens  with  whom  they  should  meet. 
Previous  to  the  Indians  arriving  upon  their  hunting-grounds  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  R.  R.  Livingston,  who  was  in  command  of  this  sub  district,  detached 
a  squad  of  men  to  accompany  the  tribe  and  prevent  any  trouble  between 
soldiers  or  citizens  who  were  travelling  on  the  plains,  and  who  might  fall  in 
with  the  Pawnees  while  they  were  on  their  hunt. 
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Many  whites  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  tribe,  and  some  evil-dis- 
posed persons  who  had  had  trouble  with  members  of  the  tribe,  charged  the 
Pawnees  with  beinp^  in  league  with  the  Sioux  and  other  hostile  Indians,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  previous  committing  so  many  depredations  and 
atrocities  upon  the  plains. 

Upon  a  full  and  complete  muster  of  the  tribe,  and  examination  of  these 
charges  by  the  fuilitary  authorities,  the  Pawnees  were  cleared  and  exculpated 
from  the  charges  thus  made  against  them. 

The  Pawnees,  on  account  of  the  protection  of  soldiers  accompanying  them, 
were  more  than  usually  successful  on  ttieir  hunt  They  killed  and  secured  the 
hides  and  meat  of  some  1,600  buffalo,  antetop^61k,  and  deer,  and  returned  to 
their  reserve  on  the  9th  of  August,  having  been  absent  about  fifty  days. 
Since  their  return  they  have  been  busily  engaged  in  drying  and  securing 
their  crops  of  corn,  bean^,  and  squashes.  I  am  informed  that  their  crops 
this  year  are  the  best  they  have  ever  raised. 

I  found  the  school  small,  but  prosperous.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
school  being  too  small  to  accommodate  anything  like  the  number  of  child iien 
desirous  of  attending,  on  the  18th  of  Augutit  the  school  was  removed  into 
the  new  building  recently  erected  by  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe.  Since  the  removal  of  the  school  I  have  directed  the  teachers  and 
others  employed*  about  the  school  to  prepare  clothing,  beds,  &c.,  to  accom- 
modate twenty-eight  more  children,  who  will  be  put  into  the  school  as 
soon  as  we  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  anticipate. increasing 
the  number  of  scholars  to  one  hundred  as  soon  as  the  accouimodations  can  be 
made,  provided  the  funds  which  are  set  apart  by  the  government  will  sup- 
port that  number. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  school  I  refer  you  to  the  teacher's 
report,  which  accompanies  this.  I  find  that  some  of  the  Indians  have  already 
made  some  advances  in  agriculture,  a  few  using  the  plough  in  preparing 
their  grounds  for  crops.  Nearly  all  use  the  wagons  furnished  them'  by  their 
annuity  funds  by  the  request  of  the  chiefs. 

The  tribe  is  but  slowly  advancing  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Our  hopes 
are  upon  those  who  are  now,  and  may  hereafter  be,  taught  in  the  school,  and 
who  will  in  time  take  the  lead  as  chiefs  and  headmen  in  the  several  bands 
of  the  tribe.  The  Indians,  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
years,  can  be  but  very  little  benefited  by  the  whites.  $till,  the  Indians  de- 
sire, and  I  believe  endeavor,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  agent,  so  far  as  they 
can,  in  all  their  dealings  with  white  people. 

I  hear  but  few  complaints  of  thefts  by  the  Indians  from  white  people.  All 
seem  disposed  to  try  to  do  right  and  receive  the  name  of  "good  Indian" 
from  the  whites.  This  favorable  condition  of  the  tribe  is  no  doubt  mainly 
due  to  the  police  regulations  existing  among  the  tribe. 

The  natural  enemy  of  the  tribe,  the  Sioix,  have  not  thus  far  this  year  in- 
terfered with  the  tribe  here,  and  I  anticipate  no  further  trouble  for  the  time- 
being,  as  the  general  commanding  this  district  has  kindly  stationed  compa- 
ny E,  1st  Nebraska  veteran  volunteer  cavalry,  on  the  reserve,  thus  giving  the 
employes  of  the  agency  a  feeling  of  security,  which  has  been  a  stranger  to 
them  for  some  time  past. 

The  farmer's  report,  which  accompanies  this,  will  show  that  the  farming 
operations  this  year  have  yielded  nothing  for  the  agency.  Not  a  grain  of 
anything  has  been  grown  except  by  Indian8.>  1  procured  some  turnip  seed 
and  had  an  acre  sown,  but  the  seed  was  bad  and  none  has  been  raised.  I 
slmll  have  to  purchase  grain  for  farm  stock,  and  wheat  to  supply  the  school 
with  flour  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  will  require  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  that  purpose. 

I  found  the  stable  on  the  farm  almost  ready  to  tumble  down,  and  there- 
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fore  directed  the  farmer  to  pull  it  down  and  erect  another  in  a  more  desira- 
ble place,  which  has  been  done  at  a  very  small  expense  to  the  agency.  I 
fully  concur  with  the  suggestion  of  the  farmer  in  his  recommendation  for 
seeding  down  with  tame  grass  about  fifty  acres  of  the  school  farm,  and  if  I 
can  procure  the  seed,  shall  endeavor  to  have  it  done  the  ensuing  spring.  I 
shairadd  a  horse  team  and  two  or  three  yoke  of  cattle  to  the  farm  stock  as 
soon  as  I  have  funds  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  Stockton  the  farm  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  to  make  it  self-sustain- 
ing. The  steam  grist  and  saw  mill  which  has  been  provided  for  the  agency 
is,  so  far  as  the  building  j|nd  machinery  are  concerned,  tolerably  g(M)d» 
although  sadly  out  of  repair.  ^  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  new  bolt  to  be  able 
to  make  good  flour;  it  is  also  necessary  to  change  the  furnace  considerably 
to  enable  us  to  burn  green  wood,  as  there  is  n(»  further  supply  of  dry  wood 
to  be  had.  On  account  of  great  scarcity  of  timber  on  the  reservation,  the 
mill  is  almost  useless  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  agency,  it  being  only  with 
great  labor,  and  by  hauling  wood  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  that  we  are  now 
aUe  to  run  the  mill  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  agency. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  put  the  mill  in  order  for  use  this  winter,  hoping  that  the 
government  will  make  the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds  to  change  the 
mill  from  steam  to  water  power.  The  mill  buildings  are  situated  near  the 
banks  of  the  Beaver  river,  a  never-failing  stream,  with  as  good  mill  privi- 
leges as  upon  any  stream  in  Nebraska.  This  change  being  made,  the  mill 
would  be  a  source  of  quite  an  income  to  the  agency,  -and  be  a  great  saving 
of  timber,  which  last  item  should  be  looked  to,  as  the  supply  fur  the  use  of 
the  Indians  will  become  exhausted  ere  many  years. 

The  Indians  visit  the  blacksmith  and  tinsmith  shop  very  often,  and  keep  the 
men  employed  there  very  busy.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  can  get 
mechanics  to  Qll  the  places  on  the  agency,  on  account  of  the  small  wages 
paid  and,  the  very  high  prices  which  they  have  to  pay  fur  all  necessaries. 
The  head  chiefs  have  requested  me  to  assist  them  in  building  houses,  as 
they  say  they  like  white  men's  houses.  I  have  informed  them  in  council 
that  if  they  would  cut  the  logs  and  furnish  them  at  the  mill,  and  wood  for 
the  engineer,  I  would  saw  all  the  timber  and  lumber  necessary  to  build  the 
houses ^for  thom.  They  also  desire  more  wagons  and  harnesses,  which  I 
propose  to  purchase  for  the  several  bands  out  of  their  annuity  fund. 

I  have  been  frequently  importuned  by  some  of  the  head  chiefs  to  buy  them 
cooking  stoves  and  other  household  articles,  but  have  informed  them  that  I 
could  not  buy  them  as  long  as  the  government  furnisbed  them  a  part  of 
their  annuity  in  goods. 

The  chiefs,  soldiers,  and  headmen  of  the  tribe  requested  Superintendent 
Taylor  to  ask  the  government  to  pay  their,  annuity  all  in  money,  and  then 
their  agent  could  buy  them  such  goods  as  they  really  needed.  They  have 
usually  received  among  their  annuity  goods  large  quantities  of  goods, 
which  to  them  were  entirely  useless. 

I  think  a  general  order  should  be  made-  by  the  department  to  prevent 
white  people,  off  of  the  reservation,  or  residing  outside  of  the  Indian 
country,  from  trading  the  Indians  out  of  their  annuity  goods,  such  as 
blankets,  calicoes,  guns,  powder,  lead,  and  agricultural  implements  By 
stopping  this  illegal  traffic,  much  of  the  trouble  now  arising  between  the 
whites  and  Indians  would  be  avoided.  The  Indians  would  then  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  their  agencies,  and  the  claims  for  thefts  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  goods,  now  being  filed  against  the  Indians,  would  be  stopped,  and  save 
all  persons  connected  with  the  Indian  departmelit  much  time  and  trouble  in 
adjudicating  such  claims. 

On  or  Ubout  the  26th  day  of  July,  one  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  an 'old, 
quiet,  and  inoffensive  man,  was  killed  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  agency, 
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on  the  Lonpe  river.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  perpetrators  of  this  cold- 
blooded and  unprovoked  murder  have  not  been  found  out.  This  act  of 
some  irresponsible  party  or  parties  has  made  some  bad  feeling  in  the  tribe. 
I  have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  guilty  ones,  but  all 
to  no  purpose. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  sum  of,  say,  $100  be  appropriated  by  the 'de- 
partment and  placed  in  the  hands  of  yourself,  or  the  agent,  to  purchase 
suitable  articles  as  presents  to  the  relatives  of  the  man  killed,  and  thus  ap- 
pease their  animosity.  This  is  the  Indian  custom  of  settling  such  matters, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  settle  this  matter. 

No  census  of  the  tribe  has  been  taken  since  my  taking  possession  of  the 
agency.  The  number  on  the  pay-roll  at  last  pay-day  was  about  2,800.  The 
wealth  of  the  tribe,  in  live  stock,  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  horses  owned  in  the  tribe. 

I  hope,  in  future,  to  be  able  to  report  more  definitely  in  regard  to  the  last- 
mentioned  subject,  as  I  shall  take  special  pains,  when  taking  the  next  cen- 
sus, to  ascertain  all  these  matters  of  interest  and  report  them  to  you. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  $1,250  should  be  set  apart  each  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  police,  and  that  the  police  should  not  bo  under  the  control  of 
the  chiefs.  It  should  be  above  them,  and  they  responsible  to  the  police,  and 
the  police  responsible  to  the  agent.  It  is  an  effective  and  indispensable 
organization,  and  has  and  is  preventing  much  trouble  among  the  tribe,  and 
between  the  Indians  and  whites. 

Hoping  that  my  labors  and  acts  during  the  brief  period  I  have  been  honored 
with  the  position  I  now  occupy  may  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  sir,  and  the 
Indian  department! 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  H.  WHEELER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

Colonel  E.  B.  Taylor, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omaha  City,  Nebraska. 


No.  163. 


Pawnee  Manual  Labor  School,  September  15,  1865. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  under  my  charge  during  the  past  year.  As  will  be  seen 
by  my  report  for  last  year,  there  was  much  sickness  in  the  school,  which 
caused  us  to  fear  a  recurrence  of  the  same  this  season.  In  this  expectation, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  thus  far  been  most  happily  disappointed. 
During  the  year  ending  with  this  date  we  have  had  but  two  deaths,  a 
period  of  health  beyond  anything  heretofore  reali2sed  in  the  history  of  this 
school.  The  ill  health  of  the  children  heretofore  may  undoubtedly  be  traced 
to  their  being  crowded  together  in  small  and  ill, ventilated  sleeping  apart- 
ments, a  proceeding  forced  upon- us  by  the  limited  room  we  occupied,  being 
so  small  as  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  a  school  of  this. kind. 

Knowing  that  the  sickly  season  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  fearing  a 
repetition  of  the  scenes  of  last  summer,  and  prompted  by  these  considera- 
tions, I  took  the  responsibility  of  moving  the  school  into  the  house  lately 
erected  at  government  expense,  although,  at  that  time,  unaccepted  by  the 
governmentf  The  continued  good  health  of  the  children  so  far  during  this, 
a  much  sicklier  season  than  last,  fully  to  my  mind  justifies,  this  course,  if 
it  needs  justifying.    The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  school  is  twenty-two; 
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dead,  two;  returned  to  the  tribe,  one;  whole  number  under  instruction  during* 
tbe  year,  twenty-five.  As  our  school  now  exists,  it  contains  thirteen  boys 
and  nine  girls.  The  following  number  opposite  the  branch  taught  will 
show  ti.e  number  pursuing  that  study: 

English  grammar 1 5 

Geography 11 

Mental  arithmetic 11 

Writing 11 

Eeading 15 

Orthography 22 

There  has  been  a  steady  advancement  made  during  the  year  by  all  the 
pupils  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  branches  of  English  • 
education,  which  is  truly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  and  the  workers  in  this 
truly  benevolent  enterprise. 

Tin's  school  has  been  now  in  operatioa  over  three  years.   During  that  time 

-the  average  attendance  has  been  under  twenty  pupils,  while  the  govern- 
ment has  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  as  an  educational 
fund  for  its  support.  This  fund  has  been  expended;  how,  or  in  what  way,  it 
is  not  at  this  time  our  province  to  inquire;  but  that  the  outlay  has  been 
totally  disproportionate  to  the  results  all  must  concede.  I  call  your  at^ 
tention  the  more  readily  to  this  prominent  feature,  from  the  fact  that  no 
part  of  this  outlay  has  passed  through  your  hand  during  the  short  period 
that  you  have  been  an  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Indian  agent.  How,  then, 
can  this  disbursement  be  made  effective  ?  The  historv  of  government 
schools  among  the  Indians,  as  such,  is  a  history  of  failures;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  government  has  been  displayed  by  making  the  various  missionary 
boards  generally  the  disbursers  of  its  educational  funds.  The  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  government  are  so  numerous  and  obvious 
that  they  must,  in  full  force,  strike  every  one  at  the  first  glance.  All  know  that 
that  frequent  changes  in  instructocs  and  modes  of  instruction  are  invariably 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  a  school  among  white  children,  and  cxperi- 

.  ence  teaches  that  they  are  much  more  so  among  Indians,  who,  naturally 
shy,  reserved,  and  suspicious,  need  a  long  acquaintance  before  anything 
like  complete  confidence  is  felt  by  them. 

Now,  frequent  changes  utterly  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  confidence 
being  established.  Agftin,  a  long  acquaintance  is  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  trails  of  Indian  character.  Without  this 
knowledge,  all  efforts  to  educate  him  will  be  entirely  abortive.  Long  years 
of  personal  contact  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  any  great  amount  of 

I  success  as  an  educator  of  the  Indians.  Now,  the  constantly  recurring  poli- 
tical changes  do  frequent1yji)ring  these  fluctuations  so  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  an  institutitm  of  this  kind.  Numerous  other  reasons  might  be 
adduced,  showing  the  impolicy  of  government  conducting  a  school  of  this 
kind,  but  they  will  present  themselves  to  any  one  turning  his  attention  to 
this  topic.  I  would  recommend,  then,  as  the  most  successful  plan,  that  this 
school  be  transferred  to  some  one  of  the  various  missionary  boards  which 
are  incorporated  in  accordance  with  legal  requirements,  and  are  therefore 
responsible  for  their  transactions. 

1  am  gratified  that  you  have  assured  me  that  the  number  of  pupils  shall 
be  immediately  increased  to  fifty.  This  number  we  have  ample  room  to  ac- 
commodate, and  the  articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  that  they  will  need 
are  being  piepared  as  rapidly  as  we  can  obtain  material. 

Our  family  at  present  consists  of  myself,  my  wife,  who  is  matron,  Miss 
Martin,  teacher  of  the  day  school,  and  three  other  young  ladies,  who  assist 
in  carrying  on  the  housekeeping  and  sewing  departments.  ^ 
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Allow  me  here,  through  you,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  bureau  of  In- 
dian affairs  to  the  necessity  of  appropriating  funds  for  the  completion  and 
furnishing  of  this  house  with  household  furniture  and  school  apparatus,  as 
we  have  but  little  except  bare  walls.  This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  scholars  are  to  be  increased,  becomes  an  immediate  and  impera- 
tive necessity.  I  would  also  suggest  and  respectfully  urge  upon  your  no- 
tice the  utility  of  immediately  purchasing  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  school 
a  team  of  horses  and  wagon,  also  some  farming  utensils.  Closely  identi6ed 
with  this  purchase  is  that  of  fencing  a  sufficient  area  of  ground  secure  from 
the  intrusion  of  vagrants  and  stock,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school. 

A  stable  for  horses  and^cat^le  is  very  much  needed;  the  fact  that  there  is 
none  attached  to  the  school  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  there 
being' one  built.  The  reasonableness  of  these  appropriations  will  at  once 
be  perceived  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  peculiar  design  of  this  enterprise 
to  teach  them  to  labor  and  to  fit  them  for  an  efficient  course  of  practical 
training  to  provide  for  themselves  in  life. 

In  the  matter  of  teaching  them  to  work  with  our  present  limited  facilities, 
we  feel  sure  of  achieving  the  most  complete  success  when  these  are  enlarged. 
The  girls  are  taught  the  arts  of  housewifery,  ^hile  the  boys  perform  all 
kinds  of  out-door  work  capable  of  being  performed  by  boys  of  their  age. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  return  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  interest 
you  have  constantly  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  thia  school,  and  also  the 
thanks  of  those  associated  with  me. 
/Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  MAXPIELD,  Teacher. 

Major  D.  H.  Whbelbb, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  164. 
Pawnee  Indian  Agency,  August  81,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  farming  operations  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year  :     . 

By  reason  of  excitement  and  fear  existing  here  during  last  summer  and 
fall,  caused  by  hostile 'raids  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  we  were  unable  to  secure 
the  usual  amount  of  hay,  and  no  fall  ploughing  was  done. 

Tour  predecessor,  the  last  agent,  anticipating  as  bad  if  not  a  worse  state 
of  things  this  season,  thought  it  best  not  to  put  in  any  s^all  grain,  and  ac- 
cordingly none  was  sown.  I  planted  twenty  acres  of  corn,  finishing  on  the 
10th  day  of  May.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  rotted  in  the  ground, 
whether  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  seed  or  of  the  cold  rains  which  fell 
soon  after  planting,  I  am  unable  to  state.  A  larger  proportion  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  which  were  numerous  and  destructive  during 
the  month  of  May. 

I  had  commenced  replanting,  what  had  failed  and  been  destroyed,  when 
the  agent  returned  from  Washington.  He  thought  the  season  too  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  grasshoppers  too  numerous  and  destructive  to  justify  re- 
planting, and  accordingly  the  crop  was  abandoned,  find  has  not  been  culti- 
vated.    There  will  be  but  very  little  corn  on  the  piece. 

All  garden  vegetables  were  entirely  destroyed  by" the  grasshoppers.  The 
Pawnees  were  short  of  seed  corn  in  the  early  sprjng,  but  by  reason  of  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  their  annuity  in  advance  they  were  able  to  buy  and  ex- 
change, so  that  they  planted  nearly  the  usual  amount,  and  it  was  but  little 
injured  by  the  grasshoppers. 
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The  season  having  been  favorable,  their  crop  is  large.  It  is  bj  far  the 
best  they  have  had  since  I  have  resided  among  them. 

A  portion  of  their  beans  and  sqnashes,  especially  those  earliest  planted, 
were  destroyed  by  the  grasshoppers;  still  they  have  an  abundance.  .  In  short, 
they  will  have  plenty  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  and  a  considerable 
surplus  to  sell. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  have  taken  down  the  old  stables, 
(which  wpre  ready  to  fall  down,)  and  rebuilt  them  in  a  substantial  manner 
and  a  much  more  convenient  form. 

I  have  put  up  about  twenty  tons  of  good  hay,  and  intend  to  increase  the 
amount  to  seventy-five  tons  befure  the  haying  season  is  over. 

Haying  is  somewhat  sluw  and  tedious  from  the  fact  of  having  to  go  so  far 
for  it;  besides,  grass  is  becoming  more  scarce  and  of  poorer  quality  each  year. 
In  this  connexion  I  desire  to  suggest  to  yon  the  advantage  of  seeding  down 
with  tame  grass  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  school  farm. 

There  is  more  land  in  this  than  can  be  pmfitably  cultivated  by  the  help 
now  furnished  the  farmer  ;  and  the  fifty-acre  field  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Beaver  afiords  a  fine  hication  and  good  soil  for  growing  hay. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  H.  WHALEY. 

Farmer  for  Pawnega. 

D.  H.  Wheeler, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 


No.  165. 


Washington,  Fdbruary  11,  1866. 
Sir:  I  have  to  report  that,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  me» 
and  promptly  acquiesced  in  by  yourself,  a  company,  consisting  of  eighty- 
seven  of  the  best  warriors  of  the  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  have  been  regu- 
larly mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  one  year,  and  are  now  on 
the  frontier  assisting  the  white  troops  in  its  defence. 

A  large  additional  number  of  the  same  tribe  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
enter  the  service  as  soon  as  the  militaiy  authorities  indicate  that  their  ser- 
vices will  be  accepted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  P  LUSHBAUQH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  166. 


Pawnee  Indian  Aoenct,  June  6,  1865. 
Sir:  I  have  this  day  effected  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
Pawnee  Indians,  through  their  principal  cluefs»  and  the  Kaw  Indians,  through 
a  delegation  of  their  chieis,  who  are  now  here  on  a  visit. 
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This  is  the  last  of  the  treaty  tribes  with  which  the  Pawnees  were  at  enmity, 
and  I  have*  hopes  that  the  amicable  understanding  which  has  just  been 
effected  between  the  Pawnees  and  Kaws  will  be  lasting  and  permanent,  and 
that  much  good  will  result  therefrom,  not  X)nly  to  the  Indians,  but  also  to  the 
government. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  the  treaty  referred  to  for  the  information  of 
the  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obediciit  servant, 

BEN  J.  F.  LUSHBAUG&, 
¥n  ited  States  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  WiLUAM  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 


A  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  restoration  of  friendship, 
made  and  concluded  in  grand  council,  at  the  Pawnee  village,  on  the  Paw- 
nee reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  A. 
D.  1865,  by  and  between  the  Pawnee  nation  and  Kaw  nation  of  Indians,  rep- 
resented by  their  chiefs,  viz:  Peet-ah  la  shah,  or  The  man>and  the  chief;  Se- 
te-de-hahweet,  pr  The  man  to  whom  things  are  shown;  Tu-rekah-wah,  or  the 
Middle  Chief;  Le-tah-kuts-la-shahj  or  the  Eagle  Chief,  on  the  part  of  the  Paw- 
nees; and  Wah-ke-nion,  or  Flying  Bird;  Pah-hah-le-gah,  or  He  that  strikes 
first;  Rraschafru-tha,  or  The  man  that  takes  spotted  horses,  on  the  part  of 
the  Kaws,  they  being  duly  authorized  and  empowered  by  their  said  nations, 
witnesseth,  that  whereas  hostilities  have  existed  between  the  said  nations 
for  years  past,  to  the  great  injury  and  loss  of  life  and  property  to  each,  and 
that  now  we  havfng  beeen  called  together  in  grand  council  at  the  Pawnee 
village  by  our  white  father,  Benjamin  F.  Lushbaugh,  United  States  Indian 
agent,  to  whose  friendly  words  of  rebuke,  warning,  and  advice  we  have 
listened,  we,  the  chiefs,  representatives  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Pawnee 
nation  and  Raw  nation  of  Indians,  do  hereby  agree  and  ordain  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  hostilities  which  have  existed  between  the  said  Pawnee  and 
Kaw  nations  of  Indians  shall  from  this  day  henceforth  and  forever  cease; 
that  all  the  injuries  inflicted  and  all  the  animosities  which  have  been  held 
by  either  toward  the  other  shall  be  and  are  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  that 
peace  between  the  said  nations,  and  relations  of  friendship  between  the  mem- 
bers, each  toward  each  other,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  established. 

Second.  That  the  representatives,  parties  hereto,  do,  on  behalf  of  their  na- 
tions, pledge  themselves  each  to  the  other  and  jointly  to  their  Great  Father, 
the  President,  and  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve and  obey  the  conditions  of  this  instrument. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we,  the  said  chiefs  of  the  Pawnee  nation  and  Kaw 
nation  of  Indians,  duly  authorized  and  empowered  as  aforesaid,  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  seals  at  the  place  and  on  the  day  hereinbefore  written. 

Done  in  triplicate. 

Pawnees. 

Peetah-lah-shah,  or  The  man  and  the  chief,  his  x  mark 

Se-te-de-hah-weet,  or  The  man  to  whom  things  are  shown,  his  x  mark. 
Ter-re-kali-wah,  or  The  Middle  Chief,  his  x  mark 

Le-tah-knts-la-shah,  or  The  Eagle  Chief,  his  x  mark. 
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KctwB, 

Wah-ke-mon,  or  Flying  Bird,  his  x  mark. 

Pah-hahle-gah,  or  He  that  strikes  first,  his  x  mark. 

Kra-scha-ru-tha,  or  The  roan  that  takes  spotted  horses,  his  x  mark. 

BENJ.  F.  LDSHBAUGH, 
^  UniJted  States  Indian  Agent. 

Witness: 

Baptistb  Bahale,  his  x  mark,  Interpreter  for  Pawnees, 
Baftiste  Dervin,  his  x  mark,  Special  Interpreter  for  Kaws. 
Arte-ke TA,  his  X  mark,  Principal  Chief  of  Oltoes. 
Charles  H.  Whaley. 
R.  P.  Tateriler. 
Thouas  Alfred  Oreigh. 


No.  167. 
Ottoe^and  Missouria  Agency,  August  7,  1865. 

6ir:  Id  accordance  with  instructions^  I  have  the  honor  herein  to  submit 
this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency.  The  health  of 
the  tribe  during  the  year  has  been  good — but  few  deaths.  The  conduct  of 
the  Indians  has  been  orderly,  no  trespasses  having  come  to  my  knowledge 
during  the  year,  except  once  or  twice  breaking  into  the  trading  establishment 
situated  on  the  reservation.  But  few  cases  of  intemperance  have  come  to 
my  knowledge.  The  season  has  been  'one  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
all  crops  cultivated  by  this  tribe,  and  their  efforts  at  agriculture  have  been 
most  eminently  successful.  For  statistical  amounts  I  would  refer  to  tabular 
statement  herewith  submitted. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  an  improved  condition  of  this  tribe  in  their  more 
fully  adopting  agriculture  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  They  have  planted 
more  extensively  and  cultivated  more  thoroughly  this  season  than  usual. 
The  failure  to  obtain  a  supply  of  buffalo  in  1864  has  made  the  necessity  for 
this  improvement  apparent  to  their  minds. 

The  Indians  are  tcAday  returning,  having  made  another  effort  to  kill  buf- 
falo,'in  which  they  have  been  very  successful,  and  are  bringing  in  all  the 
meat  and  skins  their  facilities  for  transportation  will  permit.  This,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  abundant  crops,  will  render  their  condition  comparatively 
good.  '^ 

The  entire  lack  of  education  in  this  tribe  is  much  to  be  regretted,  render- 
ing their  civilization  and  improvement  very  slow;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  if 
they  can  be  induced  to  entirely  give  up  the  chase,  their  idle  amusements, 
their  superstitious  religions  notions,  and  adopt  habits  of  industry  and  civil- 
ization without  education.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  department  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  children  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

Excepting  the  usual  restless,  complaining  disposition  of  all  Indian  tribes 
of  my  acquaintance,  the  Ottocs  and  Missourias  are  contented  and  happy, 
and  are  at  peace  with  the  whites,  no  difiSculty  having  occurred  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  white  settlements  during  the  year,  except  the 
killing  of  one  of  their  number  by  a  citizen  living  near  the  south  line  of  the 
renervation,  by  the  name  of  Poor.  This  is  claimed  to  have  been  done  through 
fear,  and  has  not  been  taken  any  notice  of  by  the  civil  or  military  authority, 
owing  to  the  general  feeling  of  antipathy  towards  all  Indians  now  prevail- 
ing among/  the  whites,  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  near  this  place,   on  the  overland  stage  route,   by 

^tile  tribes.    The  Indians  have  manifested  no  spirit  of  revenge. 
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The  want  of  a  proper  understanding  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  the  north 
line  of 'the  reservation,  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  10th  July  last,  is  the 
cause  of  some  trouble.  The  line  should  be  properly  surveyed,  and  bo, 
defined  that  no  trewass  by  either  whites  or  Indians  need  occur. 

The  treaty  stipfflition  to  furnish  and  pay  a  farmer  to  superintend  the 
farming  operations  of  this  tribe  was  fulfilled,  and  the  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  absorbed,  on  30th  June  last ;  and  not  li'aving  received  instructions 
in  answer  to  my  letter  of  June  3,  1865,  on  that  subject,  I  have  indefinitely 
continued  the  services  of  the  farmer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment, rather  than  assume  the  responsibility,  in  the  midst  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  very  promising  crop,  to  turn  over  the  crop  and  property  to  the  Indians, 
and  inaugurate  a  new  labor  system  at  such  a  time. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  four  years'  experience  at  this  agency  that 
this  soil  and  climate  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  grorwth  of  spring 
wheat;  corn  has  also  ^cceeded  well  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
Beans,  with  all  other  vine  crops,  have  done  well.  Potatoes,  beets,  turnips, 
and  all  root  crops  have  been  less  productive. 
Most  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  DAILY,  CT.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Edward  B.  Taylor, 

SupH  Indian  Affairs,  K  S.,  Omaha  Gdy,  N.  T. 


No.  ,168. 

OiTOE  AND  MissouRiA  AoBNCY,  August  7,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  reg.ulations  of  the  department,  I  submit 
herein  my  annual  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Ottoe  and  Missouria 
mills.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  year's  business  the 
mill  was  entirely  iiseless,  the  boiler  having  given  out  •about  the  first  day  of 
October.  A  new  boiler  was  furnished,  and  about  the  15th  November  the 
mill  commenced  business,  and  has,  up  to  the  present,  continued  in  good 
running  order.  With  the  assistance  of  the  miller,  carpenter,  and  black- 
smith detailed  by  your  order  to  assist  in  this  work,  I  have  built  a  new  en- 
gine-house, and  an  addition  to  the  grist-mill,  and  have  succeeded  in  sinking 
a  curl)  through  the  quicksand,  thereby  securing  a  well,  affording  water 
entirely  sufficient  for  use  of  the  mill,  the  want  of  sufficient  water  having  for 
several  years  materially  hindered  the  operation  of  the  mill.  The  amount  of 
grinding  for  settlers  has  materially  diminished  within  the  year  last  past, 
owing  to  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill  both  at  Marysville,  fifteen  miles  below, 
and  at  Beatrice,  twenty  miles  above  this  place. 

Amount  of  sawing  for  the  year 18,548  feet. 

Amount  of  wheat  ground  for  settlers 1,668  bushels. 

Amount  of  wheat  ground  for  Indians 1,739  bushels. 

Amount  of  corn  ground  for  settlers 600  bushels. 

Total  amount  of  grinding. 3,007  bushels. 

Total  amount  of  toll  wheat  received  and -issued  to  Indians,  208  bushels  ; 
of  corn,  150  bushels  ;  and  of  wheat  issued  to  the  farmer,  for  seed,  70  bushels. 
'   The  operations  of  the  mill  have  been  conducted  without  serious  accident 
to  any  person  or  any  part  of  the  machinery. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EBEN  JORDAN, 
Engineer  and  SupH  Ottoe  and  Missouria  Mills. 
Wiu^UM  Daily, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Ottoe  and  Missouria  Indians. 
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No.  l69. 

Ottoe  and  Missouria  Agency,  August  1,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  hozii^  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  relation  to  the  farming  operations  of  this  agency :  The 
past  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  wheat,  and  the  breadth  of  about . 
eighty  acres,  sown  in  wheat  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  has  pro- 
duced a  roost  successful  crop,  and  is  secured  in  shock.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Indians  all  left  the  reserve,  with  a  view  to  hunt  buffalo,  just  before  the 
wheat  was  ripe,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  white  laborers  to  assist  in 
harvesting  in  the  crop.  In  estimating  the  yield  per  acre  I  feel  very  safe 
in  placing  it  at  twenty-one  bushels,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  sixteen  hun- 
dred bushels.  The  corn  crop,  on  the  bottom  land,  amounting^  to  about 
seventy  acres,  I  regret  to  have  to  state  is  not  as  good  as  the  fine  rainy  season 
would  indicate.  This  partial  failure  on  about  twenty-five  acres  of  the  seventy, 
is  attributable  to  injury  by  birds,  cutworms,  and  being  flooded  by  very 
heavy  rains,  rendering  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  crop  properly,  and  en- 
tirely killing  all  the  replant.  This  piece  of  corn  is  estimated  to  yield  thirty* 
five  bushels  per  acre — two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  The 
remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  under  my  superintendence,  planted 
and  cultivated  in  small  lots  by  the  several  families,  being  upland,  and  the 
season  wet,  has  produced  a  very  heavy  crop,  estimated  at  fifty  bushels  per 
acre — six  thousand  five  hundred  bushels.  Three  acres  sown  in  millet  also 
pn)duced  a  very  heavy  crop,  say  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre — seven  and  a 
half  tons. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  present  season 
the  Indians  have  manifested  a  much  greater  interest  in  agriculture  than 
last,  by  planting  their  crops  in  better  season  and  in  much  greater  amount 
in  their  individual  fields  and  patches  along  the  creeks  and  river.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  accurately  the  amount  oi  land  cultivated  in  this  way,  and 
its  products,  but  from  the  best  information  accessible,  it  will,  the  present 
season,  amount  to'  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  This  land  is  planted  in 
corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins;  one  hnndred  acres  in  corn  and  beans  yieldincc 
three  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  and  five  hundred  bushels  of 
beans  ;  fifty  acres  in  corn  and  pumpkins  yielding  one  thousand  seven  hnn- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  and  J^y  tons  of  pumpkins,  notwithstanding 
their  use  by  inexperienced  Indians. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  farm  stock  and  tools  in  a  comparatively 
good  condition. 

Respectfully  yours, 

LEVI  A.  STEBBIN8, 
Farmer  for  Ottoe  and  Missouri^  Indiana. 

Major  WiujAM  Daily, 

U,  tS,  Indian  Agents  Ottoe  and  Missouria  Agency. 


No.  no. 


Department  oft*  the  Interior, 
Office  Induin  Afairs,  AprU  28,  1865. 
Sir  :  You  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  agent 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte,  in  the  belief  that  by.your  influence  with 
their  controlling  chiefs,  arising  from  your  long  residence  among  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  those  Indians,  an  arrangement  may  be  made  with 
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them  which  will  result  in  their  withdrawal  from  the  great  route  of  travel 
across  the  plains  to  some  locality  agreed  upon,  where  they  will  peacefully 
remain  and  cease  their  hostilities  against  the  whites,  and  enjoy  Buch  pro- 
visions for  their  comfort  and  welfare  as  may  be  stipulated  in  their  favor  by 
the  agents  of  the  jgovernment.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  allude  here  to 
the  outrages  committed  by  these  Indians  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  set- 
tlers and  travellers  along  the  overland  route,  and  to  the  retribution  which 
has  in  some  instances  been  visited  upon  the  Indians,  further  than  to  re- 
mark that  the  ctmtinuance  of  this  state  of  warfare  will,  in  view  of  the  strong 
military  force  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  route,  only  result  in  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  Indians.  In  the  hope  that  the  measures  already  taken  to  bring 
these  tribes  to  a  sense  of  thi  ir  real  weakness  may  have  induced  in  them  a 
willingness  to  accept  terms  of  peace'  which  will  save  them  from  destruction, 
yon  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr  Loree,  the  late  agent,  and  these  gen- 
eral- instructions  are  prepared  for  your  guidance. 

You  arc  probably  aware  of  the  attempt  made  in  1863,  under  instructiona 
from  this  department,  by  Governor  Evans,  to  bring  the  chiefs  of  the  Arapa- 
bees  and  Cheyennes,  and  the  Sioux  of  the  plains,  who  are  affiliated  with 
them,  to  a  general  council,  with  a  view  to  their  withdrawal  to  the  reserv- 
tion  provided  for  them  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wise  in  I86I.  That  attempt, 
after  progressing  for  some  time  towards  a  favorable  result,  finally  failed 
through  the  refusal  at  the  last  moment  of  the  leading  chiefs  to  come  in,  and 
the  deplorable  occurrences  of  last  year  were  the  result  of  the  continued  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians.  The  object  of  the  government  being  to  induce  the  hos- 
tile Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Sioux  of  the  plains  to  come  in  and  accept 
terms  of  peace,  this  is  the  general  object  for  which  you  are  detailed.  As 
to  the  particular  time  and  manner  of  bringing  about  this  desirable  result,  much 
is  necessarily  left  to  your  discretion.  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Wise,  of  1861,  as  a  general  guide  for  you  in  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions, should  you  be  suecessful  in  bringing  the  Indians  to  a  council.  The 
question  as  to  whether  they  can  be  induced  to  consent  to  occupy  the  tract  of 
country  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wise,  or  whether  some  other  reserva- 
tion shall  be  made  for  these  Indians,  depends  upon  the  disposition  in  which 
you  may  find  the  chiefs;  but  the  basis  of  any  arrangement  must,  in  any  event, 
be  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  relinquish  absolutely  all  right  to  occupy 
that  part  of  the  country  traversed  by  any  of  the  great  overland  routes  of 
travel,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  such  other  tract,  limited  and  defined 
by  metes  and  bounds,  as  will  keep  them  from  contact  with  the  whites,  and 
within  which  the  stipulations  to  be  made  for  their  benefit  may  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  white  settlements  prohibited,  except  of  government  employ^ 
or  licensed  traders.  « 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  make  these  instructions  more  specific. 
Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  your  expetience  with  and  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  and  propositions  to  be  made.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  imperatively  requires  that  in  any  stipula- 
tions for  the  expenditure  of  money  you  should  endeavor  to  limit  that  expendi- 
ture as  much  as  possible  consistently  with  the  end  in  view;  and  in  such 
stipulations  care  should  be  taken  that  the  annual  provision  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  shall  be  made  as  far  as  possible  in  goods,  clothing,  agricul- 
tural implements,  stock,  &c. 

Agreements  to  pay  money  will  not  be  approved  If  a  treaty  is  made,  it 
will  be  one  of  eccupancy  only — no  title  to  lands  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
Indians  of  the  country  they  abandon,  nor  will  any  be  conferred  upi>n  them 
in  the  country  they  are  to  inhabit;  but  an  article  may  be  inserted  providing 
that  the  whites  will  be  excluded  from  settlement  iu  the  country  assigned  to 
them. 
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If  yoa  require  any  more  specific  instructioDS  apon  points  which  may  oc- 
cur to  yoQ  before  entering  upon  the  duties  herein  confided  to  you,  they  will 
be  furnished  upon  application  to  this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  E.  MIX, 

Acting  Commissioner, 
VrTAL  Jarrot,  Esq., 

BeUmUe,  St.  Clair  County,  lUinois. 


No.  1^1. 


Oalifobnia  Crossing,  Nebraska,  Jtdy  15,  1865.    ' 

Sib:  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  instructions  of 
May  22,  accompanied  with  the  communication  from  Governor  Evans,  of  Col- 
orado, dated  at  Denver,  May  1, 1865,  also  your  instructions  of  June  12, 1865, 
accompanied  with  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Qovernor  Edmunds,  of 
Dakota  Territory,  upon  the  subject  of  a  general  concentration  of  the  Indians. 
As  I  have  been  travelling  for  the  last  month,  collecting  all  such  information 
as  might  be  useful  to  me  in  the  proposed  negotiation  with  the  Indians,  I  did 
not  receive  the  said  communication  till  last  evening. 

I  would  proceed  immediateV  to  visit  the  camps  of  the  Arapahoes  and  con- 
fer with  those  Indians  there  assembled  with  Friday,  but  General  Connor  in- 
formed me  that  they  would  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  I  would  do  well  to 
proceed  with  them  to  Kearney.  When  temporarily  stopping  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
and  on  the  eve  of  starting  to  Fort  Halleck,  on  the  3d  of  July  I  received  a 
telegram  from  General  Connor  informing  me  that  all  the  Indians  heretofore 
congregated  at  Halleck  and  Camp  Collins  (excepting  Friday's  small  band) 
had  taken  the  war  path.  Thus  situated,  with  no  chief  to  treat  with,  I  shM 
accompany  the  few  Arapahobs  and  the  few  Sioux  now  with  me  to  Kearney, 
and  devote  myself  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  future. 

I  have  also  telegraphed  the  authorities  at  Fort  Kearney  to  stop  the  goods 
(supposed  to  be  on  the  road)  designed  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and 
store  them  at  Kearney.  I  have  done  so  to  conform  with  the  plans  of  Gene- 
ral Connor,  who  has  designated  that  place  as  the  rendezvous .  for  such  In- 
dians as  may  voluntarily  come  in,  and  for  such  prisoners  as  he  may  take.  As 
those  Indians  will  be  there  in  the  character  of  ^prisoners,  without  means  of 
subsistence,  I  shall,  until  otherwise  ordered,  issue  them  full  rations  from 
such  supplies  as  I  shall  receive.  • 

In  reference  to  the  communication  of  Governor  Evans,  I  would  most  re- 
spectfully remark  that  the  Indians  he  proposed  Agent  Wbitely  to  visit  on 
Little  Chug  have  left  and  joined  the  hostile  bands.  I  may  also  add,  that 
I  am  familiar  with  the  country  on  Little  Chug,  and  if  my  views  are  worth 
any  consideration,  Little  Chug  possesses  none  of  the  requisites  to  justify  the 
selection  of  it  as  a  place  for  an  Indian  reservation.  In  the  first  place,  it  lies 
between  the  two  great  roads  to  the  west;  lying  between  Laramie  and  the 
present  mail  route  to  Salt  Lake,  the  distance  not  exceeding  eighty  miles. 
The  Indians  on  this  reservation  would-be  constantly  brought  in  contact  with 
the  emigration  to  the  west,  and  would  result  in  outbreaks  of  hostility.  Sec- 
ondly, the  quantity  of  tillable  land  is  so  small  that  should  every  acre  of  land 
on  said  creek  be  put  under  cultivation  and  under  the  best  possible  tillage, 
it  would  not  support  one-half  of  the  Arapahoes. 

On  this  subject,  in  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ments now  making  in  this  far  west,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Indians  from 
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the  main  roads,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  all  our  mountain  ranges,  no  suita- 
ble reservations  can  be  made  except  on  the  Missoari  river.  I  might  here 
close  my  letter,  but,  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  government,  I  consider  my 
duty  to  give  such  information  to  the  government  as  I  have  come  in  posses- 
sion of  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  present  hostility  of  the  tribes,  Che- 
yennes,  Sioux,  and  Arapahoes. 

Two  years  ago  the  Indians  manifested  great  dissatisfaction.  They  com- 
plained that  whilst  the  buffalo  were  leaving  their  hunting-grounds,  driven 
away  by  the  emigration  to  the  mines  on  many  different  roads,  their  annui- 
ties were  not  paid  to  them,  as  promised  by  the  government.  Last  year 
many  of  them  refused  to  come,  alleging  that  the  small  pittance  p^id  them 
would  not  compensate  them  for  the  injury  done  their  horses.  Those  that  did 
come,  came  to  leave  in  worse  humor,  and  not  till  after  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion were  they  induced  to  give  receipts.  The  reason  was,  the  agent  made 
them  give  receipts  for  all  the  goods,  assuring  them  that  though  he  then 
gave  them  but  a  part  of  their  goods,  the  balance  would  be  delivered  to  them. 
Under  such  an  understanding  they  signed  the  receipts  certified  bj  the  in- 
terpreter. Subsequently  the  agent  sold  the  goods;  the  Indians  were  cheated; 
and  some  young  men  commenced  depredations  (as  Indian  l^w)  to  get  their 
rights. 

These  hostilities  were  at  first  comnntted  only  by  a  few,  but  the  orders  last 
year  given  to  the  emigrants  by  unauthorized  subalterns  in  the  army  drove 
many  well-disposed  Indians  to  the  war  path,  till  finally  blunder  after  blun- 
der in  our  operations  united  them  all  in  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that, 
under  the  command  of  the  able  general  now  commanding,  the  Indians  will 
be  punished  and  brought  to  know  that  whilst  our  government  is  disposed  to 
be  humane  and  just  to  them,  it  will  not  tolerate  them  to  massacre  and  rob 
for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  one  or  more  individuals. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VITAL  JARROT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  W.  P.  DoLK, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 


^  Atchison,  Kansas,  August  8»  1865. 
Sm:  In  my  communicatioji  of  last  month  addressed  to  your  predecessor  I 
informed  the  department  that  I  had  had  an  interview  with  General  Connor, 
and  that  he  informed  me  that  Fort  Kearney  was  the  place  where  he  would 
send  all  the  Indians  of  my  agency  whenever  taken  as  prisoners  or  voluntarily 
coming  on;  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  send  for  those  congregated  at 
Fort  Halleck  and  Camp  Collins.  I  accordingly  proposed  that  I  would  myself 
go  to  Kearney  and  be  with  them.  The  general  approving,  I  started  from 
our  place  of  interview  (fifty  miles  from  Laramie)  to  Julesburgh,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Indians.  In  a  few  days  after,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  General  Connor,  informing  me  that  the  Indians  he  proposed  sending 
with  me  bad  all  fled  except  Friday  and  family,  (Arapaho.)  I  coutinued  my 
journey  to  Fort  Kearney,  however,  with  two  Sioux  who  had  voluntarily  come 
to  me  at  Camp  Mitchell.  To  my  surprise,  on  arriving  at  Kearney  the  com- 
mander of  the  post  (Captain  Murphy)  informed  me  that  the  Indians  (some  20, 
mostly  women  and  children)  that  had  been  sent  there  had  been  taken  by  an 
escort  to  the  superintendent  at  Omaha,  and  from  there  shipped  to  the  Yanc- 
ton  village.  He  was  not  disposed  to  take  charge  of  my  two  Indians,  but 
advised  me  to  take  them  to  the  superintendent  at  this  place.  Not  being  in- 
formed at  that  time  of  the  change  made  by  the  department  in  the  districts 
40  I 
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of  superintendeDt,  I  brought  them  here.  It  has  been  necessary  to  state  all 
the  above  to  let  you  know  why  I  am  here,  and  also  to  show  you  how  difficult 
it  is  under  tl\e  present  state  of  things  to  dispose  of  such  Indians  as  come 
into  our  hands.  The  first  20  are  sent  to  Yanckton ;  Friday  and  family  were 
sent  to  Denver;  two  more  are  here,  and  five  recently  come  in  are  at  Laramie. 
In  view  of  these  difficulties  and  the  impracticability  of  navigating  the  Missouri 
river  in  winter,  I  am  induced  to  propose  to  you  to  establish  my  agency  on 
the  Missouri  river,  within  the  bounds  of  the  territory  you  described  m  your 
communication.  I  could  go  there  with  Friday  and  family,  the  two  who  are 
here  with  me,  and  the  five  at  Laramie,  and  all  such  other  Indians  as  may 
arrive  before  I  could  start.  The  distance  from  Laramie  is  between  three 
and  four  hundred  miles  across  to  the  Missouri.  The  great  advantages  re- 
sulting from  such  a  move  would  be  three:  First,  it  would  place  the  Indians 
who  come  into  our  hands  at  once  at  what  is  to  be  their  future  home;  secondly, 
by  beginning  this  colony  this  fall,  there  would  in  all  probability  be  in  early 
spring  hundreds  ready  to  engage  to  a  small  extent  in  agriculture;  and  thirdly, 
it  would  open  a  place  for  all  friendly  Indians  to  come  to.  The  last  reason 
of  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  your  serious  consid- 
eration, for,  let  me  assure  you  that  there  are  among  the  Sioux  and  Arapahoes 
a  large  numbef  friendly  disposed,  but  who,  like  the  loyal  men  in  the  south, 
were  overpowered  by  the  Cheyennes,  and  a  number  of  their  own  nations; 
but  they  are  afraid  to  come  to  the  military  posts  on  the  Platte.  They  heard 
enough,  whilst  there,  (for  many  understand  a  little  English,)  of  the  daily 
threats  made  not  only  by  soldiers  (privates)  but  frequently  by  officers,  that 
"  none  nhxiuld  be  spared;  aU  ought  to  be  killed ,  men,  women  and  children,  and  no 
quarters  given,"  I  have  been  frequently  shocked  at  the  barbarity  advocated 
by  our  soldiers,  and  mauy  of  our  officers.  I  state  these  facts  not  because  I 
desire  to  reflect  upon  the  army  of  the  Platte,  but  I  state  them  because  they 
ere  facts,  and  facts  known  to  the  Indians,  and,  therefore,  as  a  strong  reason 
why  the  Indians,  even  those  friendly,  will  not  come  in  unless  some  other 
opportunity  is  offered  them  than  there  is  now.  Of  course  I  should  not  ex- 
pect the  department  to  authorize  me  to  make  the  proposed  move  without 
the  approbation  of  the  commanding  general,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  ap- 
proval. Some  200  troops  wodd  be  sufficient  to  make  the  expedition  safe. 
Some  of  this  proposed  Indian  territory  being  Sioux  lands,  would  preclude 
the  necessity  of  consulting  any  other  tribes.  Another  fact  of  which  the 
government  should  be  advised,  the  Sioux  have  no  recognized  chiefs,  and 
consequently  no  treaty  can  be  ma^ie  with  them  till  they  are  induced  to  select 
such  men  to  act  for  them;  each  faction,  Brulds,  Agolalas,  Corn  band,  Mini- 
conjous,  &c.,  should  be  induced  to  elect  a  chief,  who  would  be  empowered 
to  act  for  his  respective  band.  I  shall  remain  here  some  ten  days,  resting 
my  animals,  before  I  return  to  Laramie.  In  the  mean  time  should  you  ap- 
prove of  my  proposal,  I  should  like  to  take  three  men,  farmers,  from  here, 
who  could  be  employed  in  making  rails,  fences,  &c.  this  winter,  and  be  on 
hand  early  in  spring  to  plough;  also  I  should  take  some  seeds,  which  would 
require  earlier  planting  than  the  arrival  of  boats  there.  Should  you  write 
to  me  at  this  place,  address  to  care  of  Thomas  Murphy,  esq.,  superintendent 
of  Indian  afiairs,  at  this  place,  who  will  be  advised  of  my  moves. 

By  your  circular  of  July  21,  1866,  the  agents  of  the  different  tribes  ate 
required  to  make  such  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  beneficial  to  them. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  made  the  foregoing  proposition,  which  I  re- 
commend at  least  to  your  consideration. 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

VITAL  JARROT,  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLST, 

Commisaioner  qf  Indian  A  fairs. 
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GREEN  BAT  AGENCY. 

No.   173. 

Uncted  States  Indian  Agency,  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 

September  25,  1865. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indians 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay. 

8IOCKBRIDOES  AND  IfUNSEEB. 

The  present  locality  of  this  tribe  in  township  No.  28,  ranges  Nos.  13 
and  14  east,  is  very  unfortunate,  as  the  land  is  worth  but  very  little  for 
farming  purposes.  The  reservation  is  mostly  heavy  timbered  with  pine, 
hemlock,  beach,  birch,  poplar,  tamarack,  cedar  and  maple.  The  soil  is 
cold,  stony,  and  subject  to  frosts  during  the  suilimer  months.  The  reserva- 
tion is  only  valuable  for  its  pine  timber. 

A  majority  of  this  tribe  will  not  remain  on  their  reservation.  On  taking 
the  census  two  weeks  ago,  only  149  of  the  338  members  were  on  the 
reserve.  The  majority  go  to  the  settled  towns  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  the 
south,  where  they  can  obtain  employment  and  secure  a  better  subsistence 
than  on  their  present  reservation.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
tribe  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  4,  chap.  127,  U.  S.  Statutes,  1865,  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act,  free  of  charge,  to  the  heads  of  families. 
I  have  already  communicated  to  you  the  results  of  a  general  council,  called 
to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  above  section.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  desire  to  retain  their  present  form  of  tribal  organization,  but  I 
think  if  the  government  should  treat  with  them  for  their  present  possessions, 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  them  would  dissolve  their  connexion  with  the  tribe, 
with  a  view  to  becoming  citizens.  The  tribe  wish  to  sell  out  where  they 
are,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a  new  home  among  the  tribes  of  the  southwest. 
About  the  middle  of  March  last  the  srqall-pox  made  its  appearance  on  this 
reservation.  There  were  36  cases,  and  five  deaths  from  this  disease.  With 
this  exception  there  has  been  but  very  little  sickness  among  them  during 
the  year.  Soon  after  this  infection  made  its  appearance,  nearly  all  who  had 
not  had  the  small-pox  were  vaccinated.  The  school  was  interrupted  by  this 
sickness  for  two  or  three  months.  The  children  have  made  good  progress 
in  their  studies,  while  the  school  has  been  open.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Slinger- 
land,  is  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  has  long  served  them  as  an  instructor. 
In  addition  to  his  teaching  he  has  served  them  as  a  preacher  most  uf  the 
time  during  the  year.  For  the  details  in  regard  to  the  school  I  refer  you 
to  Mr.  Slingerland's  report.  Of  the  members  of  this  tribe,  forty-three  have 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  during  the  late  rebellion.  Their  agricultural 
products  the  present  year  are  estimated  as  follows  :  Wheat,  20  bushels; 
corn,  975  bushels;  rye,  247  bushels;  potatdes,  2,405  bushels;  hay  (tame)  24^ 
tons;  millet,  22  tons. 

About  one  year  ago  the  pine  on  four  sections  in  the  eastern  township  was 
burned  so  as  to  destroy  the  further  growth  of  the  timber.  In  compliance 
with  instructions  from  Commissioner  Dole  I  sold  the  merchantable  timber  in 
this  burned  district  atseventy-five  cents  per  thousand  feet  for  stumpage,  board 
measure.  I  estimate  eight  or  nine  millions  feet  in  the  burned  territory.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  will  be  removed  next  winter. 

Again  I  express  the  hope  that,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable, 
this  tribe  may  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  its  present  possessions  and  obtain 
a  new  h(Tme,  better  adapted  to  its  wants.  The  Stockbridge  Indians  are 
good  farmeis,  and  their  women  are  good  housekeepers,  and  there  would  be  no 
dfficulty  in  raising  their  own  subsistence  if  they  were  located  on  good 
agricultural  lands. 
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ONEIDAS. 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  farming  land  on  the  Oneida  reserve,  the  extent 
of  which  is  about  61,000  acres.  Originally  this  territory  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  pine  and  hardrwood  timber,  but  most  of  the  timber  of 
any  value  has  been  removed.  For  many  years  there  was  a  saw  and  shingle 
mill  on  the  north  end  of  the  reservation,  but  these  mills,  which  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  had  leased  to  a  white  man,  were  burned  about  three  weeks  ago. 
The  same  man  who  had  leased  these  mills  has  built  a  flouring  mill  at  the 
same  location  within  the  last  year.  Most  of  the  buildings  on  the  reserve 
were  constructed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  and  at  present  many 
of  them  present  a  dilapidated  appearance. 

There  are  several  good  farmers  in  this  tribe,  but  a  large  majority  of  them 
are  decidedly  shiftless.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  rerfiove  the  manure 
which  accumulates  about  their  buildings.  If  boards  or  doors  happen  to  get 
off  their  bams,  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  four,  among  the  farmers,  who 
would  be  found  nailing  on  boards  the  second  time,  or  putting  a  fallen  door 
in  its  place.  About  the  same  proportion  among  them  crop  their  fields  until 
they  are  exhausted,  and  then  turn  them  out  to  commons  for  a  few  years. 
Many  of  these  Indians  neglect  farming  pursuits,  and  employ  much  of  their 
time  in  cutting  the  most  valuable  timber  they  can  find,  and  hauling  it  to 
Fort  Howard  and  Deperre  for  sale.  The  best  men  among  them  desire  to 
have  this  trafiSc  stopped,  but  as  t^ir  lands  are  all  held  in  common,  I  know 
of  no  way  to  prevent  it.  A  majority  of  the  chiefs  have  repeatedly  asked  to 
have  their  lands  surveyed  and  allotted.  Without  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  or  protection  of  property,  and  with  no  allotment  of  lands,  pro- 
gress in  civilization  is  quite  impossible.  The  surroundings  of  this  tribe  are 
such  as  to  preVent  any  substantial  progress  in  civilization.  There  are 
individual  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  making  no  pro- 
gress. The  chiefs  are  powerless  to  protect  or  restrain,  by  any  rule  or  de- 
cree which  they  may  pass.  These  Indians  are  civilized  suflSciently  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  same  laws  as  citizens  of  the  State.  The  small-pox  ap- 
peared in  this  tribe  about  the  middle  of  last  winter.  There  were  43  cases 
and  15  deaths  from  this  disease. 

The  schools,  which  have  been  taught  by  competent  and  efficient  teachers, 
were  interrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  this  infectious  disease.  There  are 
but  two  school-houses  on  the  reservation,  which  accommodate  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  children  of  school  age.  The  average  attendance  in  these 
schools  is  small,  but  those  who  attend  school  constantly  make  very  good 
progress  in  their  studies.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  have 
placed  seven  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ooodnough, 
the  teacher  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing the  school-house  at  that  mission.  The  addition  to  the  house  will  be 
completed  this  fall.  This  will  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  school- 
room at  this  mission.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  five  schools  on  this  reser- 
vation to  accommodate  the  school  children. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
(111)  of  the  Oneidas  have  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States. 
The  agricultural  products  for  the  present  year  are  estimated  as  follows: 

Wheat,  bushels ; 4,727 

Corn,  bushels 5,103 

Rye,  bushels ;        843 

Oats,  bushels 7,000 

Beans,  bushels 59 
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Peas,  bushels 878 

Buckwheat,  bushels ' 62 

Potatoes,  bushels 6,260 

Turnips,  bushels , 45 

Tons  of  tame  hay 511 

Pounds  of  sugar  made « 2,260 

The  Oneidas  have  suflScient  lands  already  cleared  for  cultivation  to  quad- 
ruple the  present  products.  On  the  western  side  of  the  reoervatfon  there 
is  a  heavy  growth  of  sugar  maple,  where  they  could  manufacture  12  or  18 
tons  of  sugar  annually,  with  very  little  effort 

MSNOMOKESS. 

The  location  of  this  tribe  is  anything  but  favorable  for  farming  purposes. 
The  reserve  contains  ten  townships,  or  230,400  acres.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  sandy,  supporting  only  a  stinted  growth  of  black  oak. 
There  is  a  small  proportion  of  timbered  land,  which,  when  cleared  up,  will 
produce  fair  crops.  When  the  Menomonees  first  went  to  this  reservation, 
all  the  fields  were  made  on  the  light  soil.  I  have  urged  them  to  abandon 
their  old  sandy  fields  and  go  into  the  timber.  Most  of  the  members  of  one 
of  the  principal  bands  have  gone  to  the  timber  and  commenced  their  im- 
provements. 

In  consequence  of  these  Indians  having  instructors  in  farming,  milling, 
blacksmi thing,  &c.,  they  are  constantly  improving  and  rising  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  They  would  soon  become  good  farmers  if  they  had  good  farm- 
ing lands  to  till  ;  but  the  entire  reservation  is  almost  utterly  woirthless  for 
farming  purposes. 

Religiously  the  Menomonees  are  divided  into  pagans  and  Catholics;  the 
former  constituting  one-third,  and  the  latter  about  two-thirds  of  the  tribe. 
The  conduct  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  sent  to  these  Indians  since  they 
came  undei:  my  charge  has  been  such  as  to  degrade  rather  than  to  educate 
them.  Every  priest  sent  to  this  mission  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  a 
constant  disturber  of  the  peace  in  the  tribe,  and  a  continual  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  agents  and  employes.  One  demands  that  the  agent  shall  retain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  annuity  to  pay  his  claims,  regardless  of  any  in- 
structions from  the  Indians  to  whom  the  annuity  belongs.  Another  in- 
sists that  the  agent  must  see  that  the  pay  jof  the  priest  is  as  secure  as  the 
salary  of  any  employ^;  and  another  calls  upon  the  agent  to  pay  his  de- 
mands out  of  any  Indian  funds  on  hand.  When  these  demands  are  not  com- 
plied with,  the  priests  improve  every  opportunity  to  create  a  distrust  to- 
wards all  employes.  They  have  all  left  the  reservation,  preparing  large 
claims  against  the  Indians.  In  some  instances  the  Indians  have  asked  me, 
as*  a  friend,  to  examine  into  the  justice  of  these  claims,  and  when  I  have 
complied  with  this  request  I  have  found  that  the  priest  had  been  paid 
double  the  amount  which  was  due.  The  system  by  which  money  is  obtained 
from  these  Indians  for  various  church  services  is  unjust  in  the  extreme. 
Many  of  the  Indian  women  who  have  had  a  husband  or  a  son  in  the  army 
have  paid  their  last  cent  to  the  priest  for  saying  mass  for  absent  friends, 
while  the  family  at  home  would  suflfer  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  During 
the  entire  month  of  May,  when  the  Indians  should  have  been  busy  in  get- 
ting their  crops  into  the  ground,  the  priest  held  meetings  at  the  church,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  day.  The  consequence  was  that  most  of  the  crops  were 
put  in  too  late. 

The  teachers  on  this  reservation  are  very  intelligent  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  intelligent,  and  clearly 
Comprehended  their  duties,  the  priest  has  interfered  with  their  department 
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moat  periouBly.  Some  time  in  January  I  called  npon  the  bishop  and  asked 
him  to  recall  the  priest  he  had  sent  to  the  Menomonees.  In  reply  he  said 
that  he  was  to  visit  the  mission  during  the  season,  and  he  wished  to  have 
him  remain  until  he  could  see  him  there.  I  assented  to  this  request  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  priest  might  have  remained  had  it  not  been  for  his  conduct 
when  the  small-pox  made  its  appearance  in  this  tribe.  This  disease  made 
its  appearance  about  the  20th  or  25th  of  May.  Those  who  died  were  taken 
into  the  church  by  the  priest  for  funeral  services,  as  they  would  be  in  case  of 
death  from  any  disease  non-infectious.  Services  were  held  over  the  dead  in 
presence  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  Indians.  The  disease  spread  rapidly, 
and  when  I  reached  the  reserve  on  the  1st  of  June  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  cases.  At  first  the  priest  refused  to  desist  from  taking  the  dead 
into  the  church  publicly,  and  finally  defied  all  authority  except  such  as  he 
should  receive  from  the  bishop.  He  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
t5ounty,  and  left  the  Indian  country  the  next  day  after  I  arrived.  I  at  once 
closed  the  stores,  schools  and  shops,  and  employed  a  physician  to  vaccinate 
the  Indians  remaining  on  the  reserve. 

When  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  this  tribe,  a  large  number  of  families 
left  their  country  for  the  wilderness  in  the  north.  About  eight  hundred 
Indians  were  vaccinated.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
and  seventy-nine  deaths.  The  cases  were  nearly  all  among  the  Catholics. 
The  disease  disappeared  from  the  reservation  about  the  Ist  of  August. 

These  Indians  received  their  semi-annual  annuity  the  middle  of  August. 

Although  last  winter  was  very  long  and  severe,  none  of  the  stock  on  the 
reserve  died  for  want  of  subsistence. 

Under  my  instructions  the  farmer  has  employed  his  time  in  helping  such 
families  as  most  needed  assistance  in  getting  in  and  taking  care  of  their 
crops.  The  farm  products  of  the  present  year  are  estimated  as  follows  : 
Wheat,  150  bushels;  corn,  1,600  bushels;  rye,  550  bushels;  potatoes,  3,976 
bushels;  oats,  400  bushels;  beans,  50  bushels;  hay,  cut,  200  tons.  This  is  all 
marsh  or  wild  hay.  I  estimate  the  sugar  made  at  90,000  pounds,  and  the 
value  of  the  furs  taken  during  the  year  at  $8,000. 

Owing  to  the  appearance  of  small-pox,  the  schools  have  been  suspended 
during  the  summer  months.  The  teachers  are  entirely  devoted  to  their 
labors,  and  the  scholars  who  attend  school  make  most  excellent  progress. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  tlie  miller,  the  old  saw-mill  frame  is  quite 
decayed,  and  will  have  to  be  removed  to  give  place  to  a  new  one.  The 
new  grist  and  flouring  mill  is  completed,  and  is  in  good  order  for  business. 
The  miller  has  sawed  the  necessary  timber  for  a  new  frame  for  the  saw-mill, 
which  can  be  put  up  without  employing  any  but  Indian  labor.  There  is  a 
stock  of  logs  on  hand,  at  the  mill,  sufficient  to  supply  the  Indians  for  one 
year  and  a  half. 

On  the  last  of  March  the  blacksmith  resigned,  and  no  white  man  apply- 
ing for  the  place,  I  appointed  a  Meubmonee,  who  had  served  as  striker. 
Thus  far  he  gets  along  very  well  with  the  work. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Menomonees 
have  enlisted  in  the  United  States  service  ;  of  this  number,  full  one-third 
were  killed  in  battle  or  died  in  hospitals.  Nearly  all  those  who  are  alive 
have  recently  been  mustered  out,  apd  are  now  returning  to  the  reservation. 

Several  of  the  Indians,  under  the  influence  of  whiskey,  have  committed 
crimes  off  the  reservation.  Intoxicating  drink  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
crimes  committed  by  Indians  in  this  agency.  Recently  several  parties 
have  been  indicted  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  engaging  in  the 
liquor  traffic  with  Indians,  but  the  cases  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial. 
A  few  convictions  in  the  United  States  courts  would  essentially  put  a  stop 
to  the  traffic  in  this  State. 
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Recently  I  have  discovered  a  trespass  on  the  pine  on  the  east  side  of  the 
reserve.  I  have  just  had  a  surveyor  run  the  line,  and  he  reports  the  line  of 
trees  cut,  and  estimates  six  hundred  thousand  feet  of  pine  cut  and  removed 
from  the  reservation.  I  shall  immediately  call  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  district  attorney  to  this  matter,  and  see  that  the  trespasser  is  prose- 
cuted to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

I  have  .the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  M.  DAVIS,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  D.  N.  OooLBY, 

Oommiaaioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 


No.  174. 


Keshena,  Sei^ember  11,  1865. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  my  duty,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  primary  school  under  my  charge : 

Since  my  last  report  the  school  was  in  regular  operation  until  the  time  of 
sugar-making,  when  the  pupils  left,  with  their  parents,  for  the  sugar  camps. 
In  May  our  schools  were  opened  again,  but  had  to  close  them  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  same  month,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  on 
the  Indian  reservation.  They  remained  closed  until  the  fourth  of  this  month, 
when,  by  your  directions,  we  have  resumed  teaching. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  that  attended  school  was  fiffcy-eight — ^thirty- 
three  boys  and  twenty-five  girls;  Christian  children,  twenty- two;  Pagans, 
thirty-six;  their  age,  from  fourteen  to  five.  The  school  has  kept  its  numbers 
well,  although  losing  some  by  reason  of  an  influence,  with  which,  respected 
sir,  you  have  already  been  informed.  The  studies  pursued  were  as  follows: 
spelling,  reading,  swriting,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Some  study  spelling 
and  reading  only.    The  youngest  ones  are  in  the  alphabet. 

As  usual,  the  scholars  gave  satisfaction  in  school  by  their  good  behavior 
and  close  attention  to  their  studies,  and  have  made  commendable  improve- 
ment. ' 
Very  respectfully, 

ROSALIE  DOUSMAN. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


No.  ns. 


Eesheka,  September  11,  1865. 

Sir  :  Since  my  last  annual  report  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended 
my  school  is  forty-two,  of  which  twenty-six  were  boys  and  sixteen  girls. 

During  the  year  the  school  met  with  some  obstacles  and  interruption; 
consequently,  its  general  progress  was  slow,  yet  many  of  the  scholars  made 
commendable  advancement  in  their  respective  studies. 

Last  fall  the  erysipelas  prevailed  among  the  Menomonees,  which  proved 
fatal  to  many,  and  in  May  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  them  to  a  fearful 
extent,  which  obliged  us,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month,  to  close  our 
schools.  Besides  this  unavoidable  hindrance  to  the  educational  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  Menomonee  children,  the  school  had  to  contend  against 
the  influence  of  our  priest,  who,  unfortunately,  underrated  the  value  of  edu- 
cation.   The  school  remained  closed  until  the  fourth  of  this  month,  when,  by 
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your  direction,  I  resumed  teaching.    I  have  twenty-five  scholars  attending 
school  at  present.     The  larger  ones  are  kept  at  home  for  a  while  to  work; 
;9ome  are  moving  down  the  river  to  harvest  wild  rice,  and  others  for  cran- 
berries.   All  will  return  to  their  studies  when  their  work  is  done. 
Books  used  in  school  are  the  same  as  mentioned  in  my  last  report. 
Respectfully, 

KATE  DOUSMAN, 
Teacher,  Menomonee  Reservation. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Davis,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


No.  176. 


Eeshbka,  September  11,  1865. 

Sir  :  You  are  aware  that  the  small-pox  compelled  us  to  close  our  school  in 
May,  and  it  could  not  prudently  be  resumed  until  this  month;  consequently, 
the  work  done  in  my  school  will  not  compare  with  that  of  the  year  previous. 
The  school  continues  to  be  attractive  to  scholars,  contributes  to  their  comfort, 
and  gives  general  satisfaction. 

The  number  of  articles  made  during  the  year  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six:  coats,  twenty-six;  pantaloons,  seventy;  shirts, forty-two;  dresses,  thirty; 
skirts,  thirty-nine;  gowns,  thirty-nine;  socks,  one  pair;  stockings,  one  pair. 

When  school  closed  in  May  1  distributed  twenty-five  articles  of  clothing 
to  the  needy  and  sick  of  the  Menomonees,  hoping  that  it  would  meet  your 
approval. 

Respectfully, 

JANE  DOUSMAN,  SupH  Sewing  School. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


No.  177. 


Menomonee  Reservation,  September  18,  1865. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  farmer  for  the  Menom- 
onee tribe  of  Indians.  Following  your  instructions,  I  have  employed  my 
time  in  helping  such  Indians  as  were  trying  to  help  themselves.  The  ab- 
sence of  many  Menomonees  in  the  army  has  caused  quite  a  scarcity  of 
laborers,  and  therefore  the  farming  has  not  been  as  extensive  as  in  former 
years. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  time  to  put  in  most  of  the  crops,  but,  for  some 
reason  which  I  cannot  explain,  the  Catholic  priest  sent  here  as  a  missionary 
had  meetings  every  day  during  that  month,  when  the  Indians  should  have 
been  getting  in  crops.  The  meetings  were  held  all  day,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  the  Indians  who  ought  to  be  at  work  to  do  anything.  I  refer 
now  to  the  Catholic  Indians.  The  few  farmers  among  the  Pagans  have  done 
very  well.  While  the  priest  was  holding  his  meetings  the  small-pox  broke 
out  among  the  Indians.  Many  of  them  have  died.  This  disease  prevailed 
among  them  for  about  two  months.  Not  much  attention  to  farming  during 
that  time.  The  great  amount  of  rain  this  season  has  made  the  hay  marshes 
very  wet,  and  the  hay  crop  light.  I  fear  there  will  not  be  enough  to  winter 
the  stock.  Some  also  which  was  planted  very  late  is  a  very  light  crop. 
Very  little  wheat  was  sown.    Rye  was  a  fair  yield;  potatoes  are  a  good 
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yield;  oats  are  also  good.  Those  Indians  who  have  given  up  their  sandy 
fields,  and  have  gone  into  the  timber  to  make  farms,  are  doing  very  well.  I 
am  trying  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  open  farms  on  the  high  ridges,  or  in 
the  timber.  Two  bands  have  nearly  all  gone  into  the  timber,  where  they 
are  getting  good  fields,  although  they  are  small. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

SAMUEL  A.  MILLER,  Menamonee  Farmer. 
Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  Indian  AgenL 


No.  178. 

Menomoneb  Reservation,  September  18,  1865. 

Sib  :  Herewith  I  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  as  miller  on  the  Menomonee 
reservation.  The  grist-mill  which  I  commenced  for  the  Menomonees  in  the 
snmmer  of  1863  was  completed  last  fall,  siuce  which  time  it  has  been  in  good 
rnnning  order. 

You  are  aware  that  the  saw-mill,  or  rather  the  frame  of  the  saw-mill,  is 
quite  old  and  decayed,  having  been  put  up  more  than  20  years  ago.  I  have 
kept  it  in  as  good  repair  as  I  could,  but  it  won't  pay  to  repair  it  any  more. 
There  should  be  a  new  foundation  put  in  as  soon  as  next  summer,  otherwise 
the  whole  frame  will  go  down. 

As  you  have  instructed  me,  I  have  sawed  out  the  timber  for  the  new  foun- 
dation ;  so  everything  is  all  ready  to  build,  if  the  old  frame  should  go  down. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  repaired  the  bridges  above  the  mill,  and  I 
have  sawed  300,000  feet  of  lumber. 

On  account  of  the  drought,  there  was  but  little  grain  raised  in  this  section 
of  the  country  last  year.  I  have  ground  at  the  mill  2,756  bushels,  including 
all  kinds  of  grain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

EDWIN  R.  MURDOCK,  Memmumee  Miller. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Davis, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  178J. 


Keshena,  Menomoneb  Reservation, 

September  25,  1865. 

Bib  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  respectfully  submit  my  first  annual 
report  as  Menomonee  blacksmith. 

Since  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  was  the  first  of 
April  last,  I  have  made  105  fish-spears,  55  hunting  knives,  70  bark  and  buck- 
skin awls,  74  fire-steels,  9  half-axes,  8  rings  for  spike-holes  for  saw-mill,  4 
grub-hoes,  100  wedges  for  scythe-snaths,  20  iron  bolts  for  wagons. 

I  have  also  repaired  88  guns,  48  kettles,  47  traps,  31  ox-chains,  24  wagons, 
4  log-hooks;  ironed  2  sets  of  whiffletrees,14  wagou-boxes;  repaired  6  ploughs, 
18  grain-cradles,  15  hoes,  8  hay-forks;  welded  10  axes,  soldered  20  tea-ket- 
tles, and  made  48  tooth-rakes. 

I  have  had  a  striker  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

PAH-SHETO,  his  +  mark, 

Menomonee  Blacksmith. 
Hon.  M.  M.  Davis, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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No.  ITQ. 

Keshena,  Shawano  County,  Wisconsin, 

September  13,  1865. 

Sir  :  The  school  among  the  Stockbridges  and  Munsees,  near  Keshena, 
Btill  maintains  it^  onward  coarse.  Though  nothing  remarkable  may  be  re- 
ported, still  an  improvement  continues,  which  lays  the  foundation  to  make  > 
this  an  intelligent  and  reading  people.  The  teacher  finds  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  advance  scholars  far  in  their  studies,  owing  to  the  unsteady  attend- 
ance during  school  years,  and  of  the  scholars  ceasing  to  come  at  about  12 
or  14,  an  age  at  which  progress  would  be  more  rapid,  because  of  the  more 
mature  understanding  and  better  appreciation  of  education.  During  last 
winter  the  school  was  composed  of  18  boys  and  9  girls,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  18.  These  were  doing  well  in  the  common  school  studies — read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  until  the  month  of  April, 
when  the  small-pox  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  school,  with  your  ap- 
probation. But  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  and  wise,  the  school  was  re-opened, 
in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  has  been  continued  since  without  interrup- 
tion, with  22  scholars — 15  boys  and  7  girls.  Two  of  the  larger  boys  and 
one  of  the  girls  have  completed  Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography,  and  are 
now  in  Brown's  Grammar  and  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  they 
are  making  commendable  advancement.  You  will  perceive  that  the  number 
of  our  children  reported  is  less  and  less.  This  is  owing  to  the  removal  of 
some  families  who  must  seek  a  living  elsewhere. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

.      JEREMIAH  SLINGERLAND,  Teacher. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Davis, 

US.  Indian  Agents  Appldon,  Outagamie  Co.,  Wuccnsin. 


No.  180. 


Oneida  Indun  Reservation,  September  16,  1865, 
StR  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  enclose  to  you  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  school. 

The  school  has  been  in  session  ninety-five  days.  Small-pox  prevented 
having  school  some  two  months  of  the  winter  term.  The  children  who  at- 
tended regularly  made  good  progress.  Number  of  scholars  in  attendance, 
sixty-three :  male,  thirty-eight ;  female,  twenty-five ;  average  attendance, 
eighteen.  The  branches  taught  were  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  HOWEL,  Teacher. 
Hon.  M.  M.  Davis, 

United  States  Indian  Agertt, 


No.  181. 


Oneida,  Wisconsin,  September  22,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  to  report  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  school  com- 
menced on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1864,  and  continued  in  session,  with  the 
usual  vacations,  up  to  the  22d  day  of  September,  1865.  The  attendance  has 
been  good,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  fair.  The  con^ 
mon  English  branches  have  been  taught. 
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A  female  teacher  has  recently  been  employed,  being  paid  with  funds  fur- 
nished through  the  missionary  society  of  the  Episcopal  church.  A  building  is 
now  being  erected  especially  for. the  female  department,  with  funds  furnished 
through  the  same  society.  The  new  building  is  20  by  32  feet,  and  will  be, 
when  finished,  convenient  and  commodious.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 
building  is  $750 — $397  of  which  has  already  been  expended.  The  whole 
number  of  days  taught  is  141;  whole  number  of  scholars,  84,  of  which  53 
were  males  and  31  females.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  a  small  frac- 
tion over  19.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  A.  GOODNOUGH,  Teacher. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Davis, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  182. 


UNirBD  States  Indian  Aoenoy, 

Appleton,  Wiscomin,  June  24,  1865. 

Sib  :  Herewith  I  enclose  a  call  for  subsistence  made  by  me  upon  the  officers 
of  the  Stockbridge  and  Menomonee  tribes  of  Indians.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  in  need  of  some  subsistence,  but  I  have  no  funds  with  which  to 
make  a  purchase.  Is  there  not  some  annuity  or  interest  now  due  with  which 
their  present  want  may  be  relieved  ?•**** 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  M.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  W.  P.  Dole, 

Oommissioner  Indian  Afairs,  Washington^  D.  G. 


,  Ekshena,  Shawano  County,  Wisconsin, 

June  19,  1865. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  sachem  and  counsellors  of  the  Stockbridge 
and  Munsee  tribe,  would  respectfully  state  to  you,  briefly,  that  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  send  this  application  for  provisions,  as  our  provisions  purchased  by 
you  for  us  some  time  since  is  exhausted,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Our 
crops  look  very  promising  thus  far,  which  will  confine  us  at  our  homesteads 
in  order  to  raise  something  to  sustain  life  in  time.  Our  people  are  also  not 
at  liberty  to  pass  through  the  town  of  Shawano  under  resolutions  of  the 
board  of  health  of  said  town.  We  thereby  cannot  seek  employment  else- 
where in  order  to  obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

We  would  now  respectfully  ask  our  agent  to  obtain  for  us  thirty  barrels 
of  good  flour  and  ten  barrels  of  mess  pork  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  that 
we  may  not  suffer  any  longer. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  our  friend  Mr.  C.  M.  Upham  has  made  an  offer  to 
us  of  thirty  barrels  of  flour,  which  he  would  let  us  have  by  your  approval. 
Will  you  please  let  us  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient, 
and  will  much  oblige  your  friends. 

DARIUS  CHARLES,  Sachem.  . 
SOLOMON  DAVIDS, 
AARON  KUNKAPOT, 
ZIBA  T.  PETERS, 
JOHN  T.  HENDRICKS, 

Counsellors. 
Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  4 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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No.  183. 

DEPAjenreNT  of  the  Interior,  Oitigs  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Jidy  5,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  year  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  en- 
cloBing  an  application  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians  for  subsistence, 
and  also  an  account  of  Dr.  Charles  Barrows  for  vaccinating  Indians. 

The  only  funds  now  applicable  to  the  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  is  the  sum 
of  $243  60,  being  interest  due  them  on  an  investment  of  $6,000,  under  treaty 
of  September  3,  1839,  as ''  a  permanent  school  fund."  For  this  I  have  this 
day  caused  a  requisition  to  issue  in  your  favor,  under  your  bond  dated  Aa* 
gust  6,  1861. 

The  treaty  provides  that  this  interest  shall  be  paid  "  to  the  sachem  and 
counsellors  ''of  these  tribes, ''  whose  receipt  shall  be  sufficient  voucher  there- 
for." After  it  has  been  paid  to  them,  this  department  does* not  assume  to 
direct  in  what  manner  they  shall  expend  it.  *  •  *  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Chmmissionier. 
MosEs  M.  Davis, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent,  Appleton,  Wiaconain. 


CHIPPEWAS  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
.No.  184. 

Chippewa  Aoenct,  August  22,  1865. 

Sir:  On  the  8th  instant  I  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  located  at  Leech  lake,  Cass  lake.  Red  lake,  and  Ottertail  lake,  having 
travelled  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  mites  on  the  round  trip. 

On  the  trip  I  took  occasion  to  examine  the  country  through  which  we 
passed,  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  best  place  on  the  Indian  reservation  for  the 
location  of  the  new  agency  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  common  use  of 
the  Mississippi,  Pillager,  Lake  Winnebagoshish,  Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians.  There  is  no  one  locality  on  the  new  reservation  of  the 
Mississippi  Indians  where  they  could  all  be  settled  in  a  body,  on  account  of 
the  small  tract  of  good  land  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  sugar-maple  and  rice 
fields,  from  which  they  obtain  their  living  in  addition  to  what  they  obtain 
from  their  small  gardens  and  their  hunts.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  Mississippi  Indians  to  different  points  on  their  new  reservation. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  can  learn  of  their  country,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  mentioned  places  as  best  adapted  to  the  future  settlement  of 
these  Indians,  viz:  At  Oak  Point,  Lake  Winnepeg,  Long  lake,  and  on  the 
north  shore  of  Leech  lake. 

In  this  connexion  I  would  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  letter  of  George  Bonga, 
who  has  lived  in  the  Indian  country  for  many  years,  and  whose  views  on 
matters  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  are 
entitled  to  consideration.       * 

By  reference  to  the  map,  you  observe  that  Leech  lake  is  the  most  central 
and  accessible  point  to  the  above-mentioned  places;  and  as  a  large  portion 
of  the  Pillager  Indians  are  located  at  this  place,  I  would  recommend  the  lo- 
cation of  the  new  agency  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Leech  lake,  to  which 
point  a  good  wagon  road  can  be  built.  To  reach  the  other  places  mentioned 
I  would  recommend  the  construction  of  a  small  steamboat  with  which  arti. 
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cles  coald  be  conveyed  to  each  point  by  going  down  the  Leech  Lake  river 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  Cap  and  Long  lakes.  By  the 
expenditure %f  some  three  thousand  dollars,  a  good  passable  road  can  be  con- 
structed from  the  north  shore  of  Leech  lake  to  Red  lake,  by  which  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  that  place  would  be  much  reduced. 

Should  my  views  as  expressed  above  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment, I  would  ask  that  I  be  instructed  as  follows: 

1st.  To  locate  the  new  agency  buildings,  provided  for  in  the  4th  article, 
treaty  Tth  Moy,  1864,  at  Leech  lake.  , 

2d.  To  make  a  good  wagon  road,  with  all  the  necessary  bridges,  to  the 
new  agency,  and  also  to  construct  a  small  steamboat  to  run  between  Leech 
lake  and  the  other  points  mentioned,  provided  the  whole  amount  expended 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  building  of  road,  bridges, 
Ac,  to  new  agency,  per  4th  article  treaty  7th  May,  1864. 

3d.  To  contract  for  the  clearing,  stumping,  grubbing,  breaking  and  planting, 
except  planting  in  lots  of  not  less  than  ten  acres,  provided  the  cost  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  as  follows:  For  the  Gull  Lake  band, 
twenty  acres  at  Leech  lake;  for  the  Rice  Lake  band,  twenty  acres  at  Long 
lake;  for  the  Pokegama  band,  fifty  acres  at  Oak  Point;  for  the  Rabbit  band, 
forty  acres  at  Lake  Winnepeg;  for  the  Sandy  band,  twenty-five  acres  at 
Lake  Winnepeg;  for  the  Sandy  band,  twenty-five  acres  at  Oak  Point. 

4th.  To  build  or  contract  for  the  erection  at  the  new  agency  one  dwelling- 
house  for  the  agent,  one  for  the  physician,  two  for  the  carpenters,  two  for 
the  blacksmiths,  two  for  the  farmers,  one  for  the  interpreter,  one  for  the  en- 
gineer, one  school-house,  two  warehouses,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  carpen- 
ter shop,  and  two  stables,  all  of  which  buildings,  except  shops  and  stables, 
to  be  enclosed  on  three  sides  with  good  substantial  stockade,  provided  the 
entire  cost  of  buildings  and  stockade  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  per  4th  article  treaty  7th  May,  1864. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  rough  plan  of  buildings  and  stockade  above  referred 
to,  for  your  approval. 

The  dwelling-house  to  be  built  of  wood,  either  of  hewed  logs  or  frame,  to 
be  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside,  and  each 
house  to  be  partitioned  off  into  rooms  of  convenient  size;  the  houses  to  be 
covered  with  a  good  board  and  shingle  roof,  and  to  be  well  built;  each  dwell- 
ing-house to  be  one  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  except  the  agent's^ house 
shall  be  two  stories  in  height. 

The  shops  and  warehouses  to  be  built  of  hewed  timbers  and  covered  with 
a  good  roof. 

All  of  the  buildings  to  have  all  necessary  doors,  windows  and  chimneys. 

Hopipg  that  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  matter  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  yourself  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
I  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  CLARK,  V.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Van  YALKBNBitROH, 

Acting  Corner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 


No.  185. 

Leech  Lake,  August  19,  1865. 

Sib:  Since  your  trip  to  the  Red  lake  country,  I  presume  you  are  convinced 
of  the  impracticability  of  removing  the  Mississippi  and  Mille  Lac  bands  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  many  obstacles 
is  that  the  land  that  would  be  most  suitable  to  place  Indians  on  is  outside  of 
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their  reflervation.  Even  if  it  was  on  their  land,  there  is  not  enough  of  good 
land  to  accommodate  so  many  Indians,  (I  mean  the  Rice  Lake  country.)  An- 
other objection,  which  is  of  much  importance  to  the  Indians,  il,  there  is  n6 
sugar  trees  within  90  or  100  miles  of  the  above  country;  only  at  one  lake 
there  might  be  sufficient  for  five  or  six  families.  There  is  another  great  item 
which  must  not  be  overlooked ;  that  is,  there  are  no  rice  fields  in  that  coun- 
try, or  lakes  where  they  can  make  a  fall  fishing,  upon  which  they  depend  a 
great  deal  for  their  winter  support. 

It  is  now  full  thirty  years  since  the  government  and  missionaries  have 
been  trying  in  every  way  to  get  these  Indians  to  adopt  in  some  way  thq 
habits  of  ^e  white  man,  but  all  their  efforts  have  been  to  no  purpose.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  Indian  will  rather  let  himself  starve  and  perish  before 
he  will  cut  down  trees  and  grub  roots,  and  plough  the  soil,  whereby  he  could 
get  a  good  living.  There  being  but  very  little  game  in  that  country,  how  is 
the  Indian  to  live  in  such  a  country  after  he  has  eaten  up  his  six  months' 
provisions  which  he  will  be  allowed  by  the  treaty  ?  I  have  cLlways  noticed 
that  it  is  ten,  I  might  say  twenty  times  more  difficult  to  remove  Indians 
than  it  is  to  make  treaties  with  them.  There  must  be  taken  into  cousideration 
the  great  ignorance  of  the  Indian:  he  never  travels  much  outside  of  the 
country  he  hunts  on.  Many  of  them  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Hence  his  reluctance  to  leave  the  place  he  has  lived  on  all 
his  life,  and  the  graves  of  his  parents  and  his  children.  Should  the  govern- 
ment determine  to  remove  the  Indians  to  the  above  country,  pardon  me  if  I 
say  it  is  my  candid  belief  that  it  will  require  many  soldiers  to  drive  and 
keep  them  there.  The  country  is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  soldiers 
to  travel  in  without  a  very  large  outlay  of  money.  Permit  me  to  ask,  why 
not  take  an  easier  task  to  remove  these  Indians  to  other  parts  of  their  new 
reserve,  whereby  all  the  Indians  would  be  satisfied?  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  suggest,  say,  place  the  Pnkgamaun  and  part  of  the  Sandy  Lake  band  at 
Oak  Point.  I  say  part,  for  many  of  those  Indians  are  related  with  other  bands 
which  they  would  prefer  to  go  with  to  places  that  I  will  mention  herein. 
There  is  more  good  land  at  that  point  than  they  will  ever  cultivate,  and 
plenty  of  sugar  trees  near  at  hand,  and  a  pretty  good  place  for  fisb.  Many 
of  them  have  been  living  there  for  these  several  years  past. 

The  Rabbit  Lake  band  could  be  placed  at  Lake  Winnepeg.  They  would 
have  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  best  lakes  for  fish  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
sugar  Vees  they  could  use.  They  could  not  help  but  be  contented  at  this 
place.  The  Gull  Lake  Indians,  many  of  them,  are  related  with  the  Indiana 
of  this«lake,  and  I  presume  would  be  glad  to  be  removed  to  this  place. 
There  is  plenty  of  unoccupied  good  land  here — more  than  would  be  required 
for  that  band— without  exception  the  best  lake  for  fish  in  the  country,  not 
occupied  by  the  Indians  of  this  place,  and  more  maple  than  they  would  want. 

The  Rice  Lake  band,  and  the  few  that  are  to  be  called  the  Mississippi 
baud,  (I  mean  those  that  straggle  about  Crow  Wing  and  below,)  could  be 
removed  to  Long  lake,  a  few  miles  above  Oass  lake.  They,  too,  are  closely 
connected  with  the  Cass  Lakes,  and  I  feel  confident  that  they  would  all  be 
glad  of  the  chance  of  living  near  neighbors.  In  conversation  with  the  Cass 
Lake  chief  a  few  days  ago,  he  told  me  there  was  a  large  tract  of  maple  land 
at  Long  lake,  and  one  of  the  best  places  for  fall  fishing  that  he  knew  of.  It 
is  my  impression  that  many  of  the  Sandy  Lakes  would  like  fo  be  removed 
to  the  last-named  lake. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  Indians  would  have  rice 
fields  near  at  hand  at  all  the  places  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  only  trouble 
in  the  way,  that  I  can  see,  why  the  Indians  should  not  be  removed  to  the 
places  that  I  have  mentioned  is,  that  the  liBind  at  these  places  is  thickly 
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wooded,  (most  of  it  is  maple,  oak,  and  elm,)  and,  of  coarse,  woald  cost  a 
good  deal  more  to  clear  and  grob,  according  to  the  treaty. 

Your  trip  through  the  country  has  enabled  you  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
distances.  A  glance  of  the  map  will  show  you  that  this  is  the  most  central 
point  for  all  the  Indians,  except  the  Mille  Lac  and  Pembina  bands.  As  1  am 
no  trader,  I  can  have  no  interest  in  my  suggestions  only  for  the  ^ood  of  the 
Indians  and  all  the  frontier  inhabitants.  I  omitted  to  say,  in  regard  to  the 
Mille  Lac  Indians,  if  they  could  exchange  the  northwest  corner  of  this  new 
reserve,  and  could  occupy  White  Earth  and  the  lakes  surrounding  it,  to  the 
Lake  of  Heigbt-of-land,  I  consider  that  country  the  best  of  any  that  I 
know  of. 

With  much  respect,  yours,  &o,, 

GEO.  BONGA. 

Major  £.  Clabk. 


No.  186J. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  Z>.  C,  Sepiember  9,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  inform  Mh  Clark,  the  agent  for  the. 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  Red  Lake,  Pembina,  &c.,  that  he  may  grant 
licenses  to  more  than  one  person  to  trade  with  each  tribe  or  band  of  Indians 
in  his  agency,  provided  they  conform  to  the  requirements  of  law  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  direct  him,  in  all  cases,  to 
inform  the  traders  that  he  will  pay  all  annuities  to  the  Indians  in  person, 
and  in  no  case  to  aid  them  in  the  collection  of  debts  contracted  with  the  In- 
dians, further  than  to  advise  them  to  be  honest  and  upright  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other  and  with  all  men. 

You  will  also  require  him  to  adopt  the  most  effective  measures  to  prevent 
the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  to  exercise  such  per- 
sonal surveillance  over  the  intercourse  of  the  traders  with  the  Indians  as 
will  prevent  them  from  charging  and  receiving  exorbitant  or  unreasonable 
prices  for  their  merchandise,  or  from  obtaining  what  the  Indians  may  have 
to  sell  them  at  less  than  its  fair  value,  and  to  be  in  all  things,  what  it  rs  de- 
signed he  should  be — the  guardian  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  welfare  of 
the  Indians  whom  the  government  has  committed  to  his  care. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary. 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CHIPPEWAS  OP  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

No.  186. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

March  27,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  establishing  the 
lines  of  the  reservation  for  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  band  of  Ohippewas,  that 
the  following  tracts  have  been  ordered  to  be  withheld  from  market  until  such 
lines  are  established,  to  wit : 
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Sections  22,  27,  and  34,  township  39,  range  7;  sections  I,  2,  3,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  (Except  NE.  \  of  NE  |,)  and  15,  township  38,  range  8;  sections  12, 
24,  and  36,  township  40,  range  8;  sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  25,  and  34,  town- 
ship 39,  range  8;  sections  1,  12,  and  13,  township  38,  range  8;  the  object 
being  to  have  the  reservation  bounded  by  definite  lines,  and  to  release  to 
the  government  certain  detached  tracts  selected  in  1859,  in  township  40, 
ranges  6  and  7,  amounting  to  6,099^^  acres.  You  will  direct  Agent  Webb 
to  select  from  the  lands  above  described  as  reserved  from  sale  and  entry  a 
quantity  immediately  adjoining  the  reservation  of  1859,  (described  in  office 
letter  of  December  9,  ultimo,)  equivalent  to  the  amount  to  be  surrendered, 
and  report  his  action  to  this  office  for  approval. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Commissioner. 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  St,  Patd,  Minnesota. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  FOR  POTTAW ATOMIES,  ETC.,   OP  WISCONSIN. 

No.  187. 

Unitbd  States  Indian  Aoenct, 

Appleton,  Wisconsin,  August  27,  1865. 
Sir  :  Herewith  I  enclose  a  letter  this  day  received  from  the  supervisors  of 
the  town  of  Little  Wolf,  Waupacca  county,  Wisconsin.    I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Indians  referred  to  are  Pottawatomies. 

I  have  written  the  gentleman  who  addresses  me  this  letter  that  the  In- 
dians complained  of  do  not  belong  to  any  tribe  under  my  charge;  that  I 
have  been  informed  by  Hon.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  member  of  Congress  from  this 
State,  that  a  special  agent,  residing  at  Stevens's  Point,  bad  been  appointed 
to  look  after  these  and  other  straggling  Indians  in  this  State,  and  that  I 
would  enclose  their  letter  to  you. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  are  very  annoying. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  M.  DAVIS,  CT.  S,  Indian  AgenL 
Hon   D.  N.  CooLET,  *w 

Ckymmissioner  Indian  Avoirs,  Washington,  D.  G. 


LrriLE  Wolf,  Waupacca  County,  Wisconsin, 

Aujgud  24,  1865. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  requested  by  the  people  in  this  town  to  inform  you  that 
there  is  a  large  band  of  Indians  who  have  made  their  encampment  in  this 
county  and  town.  They  are  civil  and  friendly,  but  are  fond  of  begging,  and 
I  often  hear  of  their  stealing  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  from  the 
fields  and  gardens.  They  have  a  lot  of  horses  which  consume  the  feed  that 
the  cattle  need.  They  are  destroying  all  the  game  in  the  country,  thereby 
depriving  the  citizens  of  the  pr^ilege  of  hunting  for  sport  or  prolt.  Their 
horses  are  often  in  the  fields ;  their  dogs  are  troublesome  among  {H^' 
They  have  been  here  about  three  months,  and,  from  the  best  informat^ 
can  g^t  of  them,  they  mean  to  remain  here  a  long  time,  or  make  it  a  per? 
nent  residence.  Some  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  all,  come  from  Kansas,  anci^ 
belong  to  some  tribe  in  that  country.    Some  say  they  belong  to  one  tribe 
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and  some  to  another;  so  we  cannot  tell  to  what  tribe  they  do  belong.     They 
are  very  annoying  to  the  people  here,  and  you  would  confer  a  great  favor 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  by  sending  the  Indians  away,  or  removing 
therd  to  the  place  where  they  belong,  and  oblige,  , 
Yours,     . 

PETER  HEAD,  Chairman  of  Supervisors. 
S.  H.  NEWBURY,  one  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Davis. 


No,  188. 


Plover,  Wisconsin,  September  30,  1865. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  yourq  of  the  4th  o^ 
September,  1865,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  visited  the  town  of 
Little  Wolf,  (and  adjoining  towns,)  in  Waupacca  county,  and  made  inquiry 
into  the  disorderly  conduct  of  Indians  who  might  have  been  in  that  vicinity, 
who  they  were  and  where  from;  aud  would  ntate,  that  from  all  that  I  can 
learn,  the  Indians  who  have  been  in  that  viciuity  the  past  summer  are  Potta- 
watomies,  some  Menomonees  who  have  strayed  away  from  their  tribe  or 
abandoned  it,  and  a  few  Chippewas.  The  Pottawatomies  were,  a  portion 
of  them,  formerly  from  the  viciuity  of  Lake  Horicon,  in  Dodge  county,  and 
some  of  them  have  for  several  years  been  moving  about  in  the  unsettled 
portions  of  Waupacca,  Shawanno,  Portage,  Wood,  and  Adams  counties. 

The  Chippewas  who  associate  with  them  are  a  portion  of  the  number  who 
have  never  stayed  upon  their  reservations,  but  have  hunted  and  trafficked 
upon  the  Wolf  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  all  moving  from  place  to  place  as 
occasion  or  convenience  may  impel  them. 

I  would  further  state,  that  upon  inquiry  of  leading  and  respectable  citi- 
zens of  the  towns  of  Royalton,  Little  Wolf,  and  Union,  I  find  that  those 
Indians  have  been  orderly  and  peaceable,  molesting  no  one,  and  only  coming 
among  the  whites  for  the  purpose  of  trading  or  camping  among  them,  with 
their  consent. 

The  only  case  of  complaint  that  I  could  learn  of  was  an  instance  of  their 
ponies  breaking  into  a  man's  field.     As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  was 
no  objection  among  the  inhabitants  to  the  Indians  remaining  in  that  vicinity 
as  long  as  they  were  as  peaceable  as  they  had  been  heretofore. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,- 

0.  H.  LAMOREUX,  Special  Indian  Agent. 

Commissioner  of  Indun  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MACKINAC  AGENCY. 


No.  188  J. 

•         Mackinac  Indian  Agency, 
Liide  Traverse,  Michigan,  October  30,  1865. 
Sir  3  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  tne  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Indian  department,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the 
Dumber  and  condition  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  which  comprises  the  Mackinac  Indian  agency, 
contains  at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  latest  census,  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  annuities  to  them  under  treaty  stipulations,  an 
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IndiaD  popalation  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  souls,  as 
follows,  viz : 

Nnmber  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 1,058 

Number  of  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 4,923 

Number  of  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  creek,  and  Black#iver 1,581 

Number  of  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies 242 

Number  of  Pottawatomies  of  Huron 45 

Total 1.849 


Of  these  3,799  are  males,  and  4,050  are  females,  being  an  excess  of  females 
over  males  of  251.  / 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  number  reported  annually  by  my  imme* 
diate  predecessor,  late  Agent  Leach  : 

1861. 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 1,011 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 4,826 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  &c 1,632 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies 235 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 51 

Total 7,755 

1862. 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior : 1,011 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 4,826 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  &c 1,632 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies 235 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 51 

Total 7,755 

1863. 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 1,032 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 5,024 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  &c 1,664 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies 252 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 51 

Total 8,023 

1864. 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 1,055 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas !..../ 5,000 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  &c 1,575 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies 246 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron * 48 

Total 7,924 
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This  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  State  to  be  72  more  than  in 
1 861,  and  174  less  than  in  1863.-  These  figures  are  perhaps  varied  more  from 
year  to  year  by  the  roving  habits  of  a  portion  of  our  Indians  than  by  births 
and  deaths.  Occasionally  a  number  of  families  will  pass  for  a  year  or 
more  to  Canada  or  elsewhere  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  agency,  and  thus 
their  names  and  number  disappear  from  the  pay-roll  until  their  long  visit  is 
completed. 

From  such  comparisons  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  above  figures 
with  former  enumerations,  covering  a  period  of  fifteen  years  and  upwards, 
it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  But  whether  this  apparent  increase  is  real,  or  whether  it 
may  not  properly  be  attributed  to  the  roving  habits  of  the  Indians  as  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  more  perfect  enumeration  which  becomes  practicable 
as  they  advance  in  civilization,  is  perhaps  questionable. 

The  agricultural  labors  of  the  Indians  have  been  generally  well  rewarded 
the  past  summer,  with  the  exception  of  the  L'Anse  Chippewas  of  Lake 
Superior,  with  whom  tha  drought  was  'severe.  Their  fields  have  yielded 
unusually  fine  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes.  These  are  with  them  staple 
articles,  and  with  the  large  supply  on  hand,  with  the  prospect  of  liberal 
prices  for  furs  and  fish,  and  with  the  opportunity  at  many  points  of  receiv- 
ing a  fair  compensation  for  such  labor  as  they  may  choose  to  perform,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  cause  for  anticipating  suffering  among  them  the  ap- 
proaching winter. 

The  principal  products  of  their  fields  the  past  summer,  as  reported,  were, 
bushels  of  wheat,  2,875 ;  com,  28,390 ;  potatoes,  88,494 ;  and  tons  of  hay, 
1,370.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  maple  sugar  manufactured  is  reported  at  453,252  pounds, 
being  more  than  twice  the  quantity  produced  in  1864.  The  value  of  furs 
sold  is  reported  at  $54,967,  and  of  fish  at  $91,213  The  statistical  report 
shows  the  construction  of  12  frame  and  87  log  houses  during  ijie  year.  It 
also  shows  an  increase  of  16  head  of  neat  cattle  and  195  horses,  but  a  de- 
crease of  209  in  the  number  of  swine. 

Of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  progress  of  the  Indians  I  cannot 
report  as  favorably  as  I  could  wish.  But  looking  back  over  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  and  upwards,  during  the  whole  of  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  agency  as  an  assistant,  and  thus  making  myself  familiar 
with  the  Michigan  Indians,  I  see  that  their  condition  has  very  materially 
changed  for  the  better,  which  proves  that  by  the  application  of  the  proper 
means  the  Indian  can  be  elevated  from  his  low  and  degraded  condition  to 
the  manners,  customs,  and  arts  of  civilized  life. 

During  the  period  just  mentioned  they  have,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
abandoned  their  roving  habits,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bands.  They 
now  rely  very  largely  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a  livelihood.  Many 
can  now  read  and  write  the  English  language  quite  fluently.  They  are  much 
more  temperate  afhl  correct  in  their  habits  than  they  were  formerly. 

The  nutpber  of  schools  maintained  among  them  during  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  past  year  is  twenty-eight.  The  number  of  children  attending 
was  523  males  and  369  females,  being  a  total  of  892.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  This,  indeed,  is  characteristic 
of  Indian  children,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional success  among  them. 

Their  irregularity  in  their  attendance  at  school  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  failure  both  of  parent  and  child  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
education.  Another  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  is  the  custom 
still  so  prevalent  among  them  of  spending  the  busy  seasons  and  trapping 
seasons  away  from  home,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  school.    From  these 
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and  other  causes,  all  of  which  are  to  a  great  extent  irremediable,  the  schools 
suffer  and  their  usefulness  is  greatly  impaired.  *    • 

The  teachers  employed  among  them,  I  doubt  not,  have  generally  endea- 
vored to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  but  meeting  the  dis- 
couragements they  do,  and  cut  off,  as  in  a  great  measure  they  are,  from  the 
society  of  intelligent  whites,  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  frequently  become 
disheartened,  and  often  feel  that  their  labors  are  in  vain. 

There  are  fifteen  missionaries  employed  among  the  Michigan  Indians  4  of 
these,  five  are  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  six  Catholics,  two  Pres- 
byterian, one  Wesleyan,  and  one  Congregationaliet.  That  their  labors  have 
been  productive  ot  great  good  is  beyond  question,  and  must  be  evident  to 
all  familiar  with  our  Indians.  More  than  any,  or  all  other  persons,  perhaps, 
they  have  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  its  kindred 
vices,  and  to  the  promotion  of  a  higher  type  of  morality  and  civilization 
among  them.  For  their  disinterested  and  self-denying  labors  in  behalf  of 
these  people,  in  carryipg  the  blessed  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  to  them,  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  civilization,  and  which 
furnislies  to  us  all  the  best  consolations  for  this  life,  and  the  brightest  and 
only  hopes  for  that  which  is  to  come,  they  are  entitled,  and  should  not  fail 
to  receive,  the  sincere  gratitude  of  every  true  friend  of  this  unfortunate  race. 

As  our  Indians  have  advanced  in  civilization,  they  have  learned  to  feel 
and  manifest  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  makes  voters  of  all  "  male  persons  of  Indian  descent  not  members 
of  any  tribe."  Under  this  clause  the  Indians  generally  have  been  permitted 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  The  more  intelligent  among  them  appear 
to  prize  the  privilege,  and  take  no  little  interest  in  election  matters.  Often 
duped  and  misled  by  designing  men,  as  voters  of  limited  intelligence  are 
ever  liable  to  be,  they  yet  evidently  desire  to  do  right  and  to  sustain  their 
Oreat  Father  the  President.  This  was  most  emphatically  and  very  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  during  the  late  rebellion.  From  the  first  outbreak 
they  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  war,  and 
an  earnest  desire  that  the  government  should  in  the  end  triumph  over  its 
enemies  and  restore  its  authority  throughout  the  land.  Very  much  to  their 
credit  and  praise  it  is  to  be  mentioned,  that  when  offered  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  in  the  military  service  of  the  country,  they  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully came  forward  and  assumed  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
soldier.  And  nobly  were  those  duties  performed  and  those  responsibilities 
met  by  them.  On  many  a  battle-field  they  proved  their  valor,  and  in  many 
instances,  how  many  I  cannot  now  say,  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 
The  oflBcers  under  whom  they  served  unanimously  bear  testimony  to  their 
endurance,  fidelity,  and  courage,  and  to  their  faithful  and  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  Indians 
are  known  to  have  entered  the  military  service  from  this  agency,  and  there 
may  have  been  others  whose  names  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

Most  assuredly,  then,  these  men  who  have  thus  perilled  their  lives  for 
their  country  deserve  none  the  less  of  that  country  because  of  the  tawny 
color  of  their  skins.  Nor  should  the  unfortunate  race  to  which  they  hap- 
pen to  belong  be  indiscriminately  condemned  as  vagabonds,  outcasts,  and 
cutthroats,  and  doomed  to  utter  extermination,  because  certain  members  of 
the  baser  sort  of  that  race,  out  on  the  western  prairies  in  the  western  wilds, 
smarting  under  a  sense. of  their  inferiority,  or  of  some  fancied  or  real  injury, 
(most  likely  the  latter,)  inflicted  upon  themselves  or  their  race  at  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  white  men,  have,  in  retaliation  for  those  wrongs,  been 
guilty  of  devastation,  murder,  and  other  excesses  in  crime,  at  which  every 
Ariend  of  humanity  must  have  shuddered,  and  deplored  and  condemned  at 
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the  time,  and  now  would  gladly  wish  to  have  the  disgusting  accounts  of 
them  forever  blotted  from  our  recollection  and  from  history. 

And  yet  how  much  greater  crimes,  and  disgusting  even,  have  a  lighter 
skin  been  guilty  of  recently  in  waging  a  most  unjust  and  cruel  war  against 
the  best  and  most  liberal  government  the  world  ever  was  bleat  with.  Few, 
if  any,  among  us,  now  that  the  rebellion  is  most  effectually  put  down,  de- 
mand the  extermination  of  the  white  race,  nor  even  of  the  "  chivalric"  por- 
tion of  it,  who  organized  and  prosecuted  it  with  such  recklessness,  and,  in 
many  instances,  with  such  horrible  barbarities,  immensely  wicked  and 
infamous  as  they  and  their  strange  work  have  made  themselves. 

The  land  matters  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  seem  to  require  special 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  department.  The  Ottawas  and  Chippewas, 
numbering  about  five  thousand  souls,  have  fourteen  reservations,  covering 
in  round  numbers  about  one  thousand  square  miles.  Several  of  their  reser- 
vations are  eligibly  located,  and  possess  a  fertile  soil,  and  are  looked*  upon 
with  longing  eyes  py  the  whites  who  are  now  flocking  into  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State.  Not  many  of  these  persons  have  ventured  to  enter 
upon  and  appropriate  lands  on  these  reservations  yet ;  but  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration is  now  setting  so  strongly  towards  the  newer  sections  of  the  State, 
where  these  reservations  are  located,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  without  the 
most  stringent  regulations,  to  prevent  extensive  trespasses.  There  is  one 
reservation  where  already  numerous  white  families  have  settled.  I  refer  to 
the  one  located  in  Lelenaw  county,  between  Grand  Traverse  Day  and  Lake 
Michigan,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 
I  am  assured  that  something  like  one  hundred  white  families  have  already 
settled  on  this  reservation,  and  that  additions  to  the  number  are  frequently 
made. 

Whether  the  existing  treaty  should  remain  unchanged,  and  the  "  exclu- 
sive privilege"  of  purchasing  lands  on  these  reservations  for  "  five  years" 
be  retained  by  the  Indians,  or  whether  an  equitable  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  them,  and  a  fair  remuneration  made  to  them  for  the  surrender  of 
this  privilege,  are  questions  which  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
department.  In. any  arrangement  that  may  be  made,\or  attempted,  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Indians  should  be  scrupulously  guarded.  This 
their  dependent  condition,  as  well  as  their  legal  and  equitable  claim  upon 
the  reservation,  should  insure  to  them. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  sum^of  $206,000  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Otta- 
was and  Chippewas  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July  31,  1855.  I 
believe  that  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  expending,  with  their  ap- 
proval, of  course,  a  portion  of  this  money  for  the  support  of  smith-shops  and 
schools  among  them,  for  the  purchase  of  building  materials,  and  perhaps, 
also,  for  agricultural  implements  and  cattle.  Without  aid  from  this  source, 
the  schools  and  smith-shops  must  soon  be  discontinued.  The  loss  of  either 
would  be  severely  felt. 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for 
them  to  invest  a  portion  of  this  fund  in  lands  for  the  younger  members  of 
their  families.  Only  those  who  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  making 
of  the  present  treaty  received  land  under  the  same.  Hence  a  large  portion 
of  the  young  men  and  women  are  without  land  and  without  the  means  of 
purchasing  it.  It  is  doubtless  important  for  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  white 
man,  to  have  a  permanent  home,  and  to  feel  it  is  his  own.  Hence  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  judicious  course  to  secure  homes  to  the 
young  above  mentioned  through  the  agency  of  the  fund  referred  to. 

I  also  earnestly  recommend  that  provisions  be  made  for  paj'ing  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  agency  the  value  of  the  premium  on  the  coin  tkey  were  entitled 
to  receive  as  annuities  for  the  years  1863  and  1864.    Those  two  years  they 
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received  annuities  in  national  currency,  although  coin  was  expressly  prom- 
ised them  by  the  treaty. 

My  predecessor,  late  Agent  Leach,  said  to  them,  when  paying  them  in 
currency,  that  the  government  would  doubtless  make  good  to  them  the  defi- 
ciency when  the  war  was  over  ;  and  now  that  peace  is  restored  they  confi- 
dently expect  that  the  premium  which  seems  to  be  equitably  due  them  will 
be  paid.  They  have  trusted  and  served  the  government,  and  now  ask  for 
simple  justice  at  its  hands. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  honored  sir,  to  congratulate  you,  and  through 
you  the  loyal  men  and  women  of  the  country,  upon  the  success  which  has 
at  last  crowned  their  efforts,  so  nobly  made,  to  put  down  the  late  rebellion, 
and  which  secures  to  us  an  undivided  country  and  the  best  of  governments. 
Thanks  to  Almighty  Ood  for  his  signal  interposition  in  our  behalf,  and  all 
honoi^  to  the  brave  officers  and  men^pf  army  and  navy  who  achieved  for 
us  our  victories.  Let  them  and  their  brave  comrades  in  arms  who  fell  in 
the  deadly  strife  be  ever  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance  ; 
and  be  it  ours  more  highly  than  ever  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  good  government,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  arc  handed  down  to  those 
who  shall  succeed  us  unimpaired. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  M.  SMITH,  U.  S.  Indian  AgenL 

Hon.  D.  N^CooLEY, 

Commxs^tioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C,   , 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

,       No.  189. 

Office  Indian  Agency  for  the  Indians  in  New  York, 

Akron,  September  30,  1865. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
New  York  Indians. 

^  Having  received  my  appointment  tn  November,  1864,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  office  about  the  1st  of  December  following,  at  which  time  I  re- 
lieved the  former  agent,  Mr.  D.  E.  Sill,  who  was  at  the  time  very  ill,  under 
the  painful  malady  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  sevei'al  months  prior, 
and  from  home  to  receive  medical  attention,  and  what  books  and  papers  rel- 
ative to  the  office  I  received  through  the  hand  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Beecher,  his  for- 
mer clerk. 

Having  been  a  resident  for  the  last  thirty  years  adjoining  several  bands 
comprising  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  as  well  as  having  the  opportunity 
of  frequently  meeting  at  their  annual  councils  delegations  from  all  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians  within  this  agency,  except  the  St.  Regis,  has  affcA'ded  me 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  their  modes  and  customs 
and  general  traits  of  character,  and  which  I  have  very  closely  observed. 

The  olden  time  customs  are  being  laid  aside  in  the  way  of  their  gaining  a 
livelihood  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  living,  and  a  new  state  of 
things,  approximating  to  a  more  civilized  state,  is  yearly  developing  itself. 

Allow  me  here  to  state  that  heretofore,  or  some  years  back  in  the  distance, 
the  Indians  within  this  agency  derived  their  subsistence  from  three  promi- 
nent sources,  one  of  which  was  their  annuity',  which  is  but  a  small  pittance 
for  a  subsistence  for  the  year;  secondly,  from  cropping  and  growing  pro- 
-ducts  from  the  soil  in  a  moderate  way,  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  that  was 
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pnt  forth,  and  that  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  amount  of  able- 
bodied  men  among  them;  and  thirdly,  the  largest  amount  of  receipts  were 
derived  from  the  sales  of  valuable  timber  upon  the  several  reservations, 
v^hich  was  mostly  sold  in  the  tree  and  below  its  valuation. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  the  annuity  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaties 
is  received,  .increased  with  the  Tonawandas  by  treaty  for  Kansas  lands  in 
185t;  and  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Indians  enjoy  a  receipt  for  lands 
leased  by  the  whites  for  oil  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  annuity.  The  tim- 
ber being  gone,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  several  reservations,  they  do  not  de- 
rive the  amounts  as  received  formerly. 

They  must  now  more  especially  rely  upon  a  better  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  Industry,  in  the  main,  does  not  exist  with  the  Indians,  but  wants  to 
be  instilled  into  them;  and  to  that  end  I  have  made  my  most  earnest  requests 
and  recommendations  to  them,  and  that  their  future  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
subsistence  would  depend  upon  industry  and  the  farming  and  cultivating  their 
lands,  which  are  good  and  productive  when  properly  tilled;  and  I  take  much 
pains  to  refer  them  to  some  of  their  own  people  who  are  industrious,  and  to  the 
results  of  their  efforts  in  the  way  to  stimulate  them  to  action.  And  perhaps  I 
should  do  injustice  if  I  should  not  here  say  that  many  who  have  adopted  in- 
dustry and  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  vie  in  the  growth  of  many  productions 
from  the  soil  with  our  best  farmers  among  the  whites;  and  upon  the  Tuscarora, 
Oneida,  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  there  are  many  very  enterprising  far- 
mers, as  also  a  few  on  the  other  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  an  annual  fair  is  held,  and  they  have  a  very 
prosperous  agricultural  society. 

The  Tonawandas  have  taken  pattern  from  their  neighbors  at  Cattaraugus, 
and  they,  too,  have  held  an  agricultural  fair  this  fall,  and  they  met  with  a  per- 
fect success,  and  its  officers  are  encouraged  and  will  put  forth  double  the  ef- 
fort for  their  next  annual  fair,  both  to  raising  products  and  the  improvement 
of  their  stock  in  horses,  cattle^,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

Industry  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  needs  encouragement  by  each  and 
every  means;  and  for  many  years  heretofore  I  have  endeavored  to  urge  this 
very  important  trait  upon  them. 

The  schools  on  the  several  reservations  seem  all  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
state,  with  a  growing  manifestation  by  the  parents  that  their  children  shall 
receive  aneducation.  The  school  connected  with  the  "Thomas  Asylum  for 
Orphan  and  Destitute  Indians,"  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  conducted  schools  that  I  have  visited,  and  under  its  skilful  and 
accomplished  teachers,  who  are  certainly  deserving  of  much  praise  for  their 
assiduous  attention  and  much  patience  devoted  to  the  direct  interest  of  the 
pupils,  and  also  the  interest  taken  with  its  officers,  the  school  cannot  fail  of 
being  successful  under  its  present  management  And  for  a  more  perfect 
stlEitement  of  the  same  I  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Asher 
Wright,  which  will  accompany  this  report.  Mr.  Wrights  connexion  with 
the  Indians  at  that  station  is  almost  invaluable,  from  his  kindness  and  good 
advice  to  them. 

At  tnis  point  I  would  say  that  Nicholson  H.  Parker,  United  States  inter- 
preter, rendered  good  services  in  the  conduct  of  the  agency,  and  has  had 
much  experience  as  such,  is  a  scholar,  and  a  person  who  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  his  brothers  throughout  the  entire  agency,  and  in  whom  I  have  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  and  think  him  a  capable  and  suitable  man  for  the 
office  he  holds. 

The  amount  of  funds  I  received  from  the  United  States  Treasurer  for  ful- 
filling treaties  with  the  Senecas  of  the  State  of  New  York,  residing  on  the 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  reservations,  was  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents,  ($11,889  94,) 
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which  I  have  paid  to  them;  and  the  eum  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  dollars,  ($5,217,)  *'  trust  fund  interest,"  I  have  paid  to  the  Tona- 
wanda  band,  residing  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  in  accordance  with 
your  instructions. 

I  also  made  the  distribution  of  goods  annuities  to  the  Senecas,-on  tbe/Al- 
legany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations;  the  Oneidas,  at  Oneida  castle;  Onon- 
dagas,  at  Onondaga;  the  Tuscaroras,  atTuscarora,  the  Onondagas  with  Sen- 
ecas,  the  Oneidas  with  Senecas,  the  Cayugas  with  Senecas. 

For  the  money  and  goods  payments  I  have  already  submitted  the  required 
vouchers  and  statements  to  the  Indian  Office. 

The  Oneidas  ask  if  the  government  cannot  pay  their  goods  annuity  in 
'money  instead  of  goods  in  th6  future.  They  also  claim  forty  yards  of  sheet- 
ing in  bill,  as  per  invoice,  1862. 

In  my  agricultural  as  well  as  educational  report  I  am  unable  at  this  period 
to  give  any  statistics  meeting  the  captions  of  blanks  1  received  from  the 
Commissionei^'s  office,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  yet  received  from  the 
^superintendent  of  the  State  census,  to  whom  I  have  forwarded  the  blanks, 
and  have  received  his  promise  several  weeks  since  that  he  wuuld  furnish 
them,  which  delay  has  occasioned  the  delay  of  this  report,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded that  this  report  was  desired  at  the  Indian  Bureau  without  further  de- 
lay, and  that  the  agricultural  and  educational  reports  might  form  a  supple- 
ment to  this  report,  and  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  I  receive  them. 

I  leceived  and  forwarded  a  document  signed  by  several  chiefs  comprising 
the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians  asking  that  a  commissioner  be  sent  to  adjust 
their  claims  in  lands  in  Kansas  under  the  treaty  made  January  15,  1838. 

I  have  q^uite  often  within  the  year  received  delegations  of  aged  warriors 
who  were  m  the  war  of  1812,  who  have  vouchers  audited  and  signed  by  the 
adjutant  and  inspector  generals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  dated  1859,  and 
drawing  six  per  cent,  interest  from  1858,  which  accounts  are  for  clothing 
and  contingent  expenses  found  by  them  during  said  war,  and  not  payable 
until  Congress  shall  make  appropriation  for  the  same,  which  they  claim  that 
they  have  had  the  assurance  would  be<ione  as  soon  as  the  recent  war  should 
have  <jnded,  and  they  desire  mo  to  urge  upon  the  department  that  it  put 
forth  each  and  every  effort  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Said  claims  differ  in  amounts  from  $20  to  $120. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.B.RICH, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

D.    N.  COOLEY, 

^  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  190. 


Cattaraugus  Reservation,  Thomas  Asylum  for       ^ 
,  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Childrei^, 

September  25,  1865. 
Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  for  a  report  of  this  asylum  to  accom- 
pany your  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  permit  me  to  state 
that  the  treasurer  and  superintendent  are  both  absent  on  journeys  to  the 
west,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 'find  access  to  all  the  papers  necessary 
for  a  full  and  accurate  report  until  their  return.  The  treasurer,  in  particular, 
designed  to  return  before  this  report  would  be  called  for;  otherwise  he  would 
have  furnished  all  needed  information  before  leaving  home.  Under  the  circum- 
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stances,  all  I  can  do  is  to  state  such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
referring  respectfully  to  our  forthcoming  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  such  particulars  as  are  not  now  within  my  reach, 
which,  together  with  whatever  additional  receipts  and  expenditures  may 
intervene  between  the  present  date  and  the  first  day  of  October,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  that  report.  • 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ASHER  WRIGHT. 
C.  B.  Rich,  Esq., 

United  Sfates  Agent  for  the  New  York  Indians. 


Sir:  The  trustees  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian 
Children  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  In- 
dian department  at  Washington,  the  condition  of  the  asylum  for  the  year 
closing  September  30,  1866. 

By  reason  of  the  great  mortality  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  charge  had  been  reduced  to  forty-two,  and  six  of  these  were 
dismissed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  During  the  year  closing  September  30, 
1865,  the  total  number  under  care  has  been  seventy-one — thirty  for  the  en- 
tire year,  and  fbi  ty-one  for  a  portion  only  of  the  year.  The  admissions  have 
been  thirty -five,  the  dismissions  eighteen;  nine  of  which  were  children  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  institution,  and  nine  of  those  received  during 
the  year.  One  of  those  discharged  was  transferred  to  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  four  had  become  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
and  ten  were  taken  in  charge  by  relatives  and  friends  able  to  care  for  them. 

But  one  death  occurred  during,  the  year,  and  that  was  a  little  boy,  con- 
sumptive before  he  was  received,  and  who  died  soon  after  his  admission. 
The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  53  98-100;  the  number  under  care  at  its 
close,  fifty-two.  One  of  the  little  boys  is  the  son  of  an  Indian  soldier,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  Peninsula  campaign. 

The  U9ual  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  sustain  the 
high  character  of  the  school  under  their  charge;  although  the  introduction 
of  80  great  a  proportion  of  raw  recruits  has  greatly  increased  the  labor  re- 
quired for  attaining  it. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  asylum  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  to  September  25  have  been 
$6,883  34;  and  the  disbursements  to  the  same  date  $6,878  35. 
-  Of  the  receipts  $4,157  70  were  from  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which 
$1,800  were  given  for  the  special  purpose  of  repairs,  and  such  additional 
buildings  as  will  accommodate  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  children; 
$1,000  were  received  from  the  United  States  Indian  department;  $1,000 
from  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  being  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  an  oil 
lease;  $250  from  the  Society  of  Friends;  $100  from  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  and  of  the  remainder,  $256  50  were  the 
annuities  of  the  orphans;  and  the  balance,  $119  14,  was  from  various  sources, 
principally  individual  donations. 

The  disbursements,  so  far  as  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  ascertain 
particulars^n  the  absence  of  the  treasurer  and  superintendent,  have  been  as 
fullows,  viz:  For  merchants^  bills,  including  dry-goods,  clothing,  groceries, 
and  the  ordinary  incidi^ntals  required  in  such  an  establishment,  $1,870  49;  to 
matron,  superintendent,  and  for  other  hired  help,  $1,354  05;  for  breadstuffs, 
$1,251  56;  for  meat  and  other  provisions,  $436  09;  for  land  purchased, 
$130  05;  for  insurance,  $33  76;  the  balance,  amountiug  to  $1,529  35,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  fuel,  blacksmith^s  bills,  materials  and  labor  for  repairs 
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of  buildings,  &c.,  has  been  paid  for  the  liquidation  of  debts.  A  portion,  also, 
of  the  two  first  items  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  fifth,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
sixth,  was  due  on  last  year's  expenses,  so  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  very  materially  diminished  during  the  year,  although  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  reduction  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  return  of  those 
who  have  transacted  the  business. 

The  trustees  find  abundant  cause  foi  gratitude  in  the  fact  that  there  should 
have  been  any  reduction  at  all  in  times  of  such  financial  fluctuation,  and 
when  the  cost  of  all  the*  necessaries  of  life  is  so  much  above  the  ordinary 
standard;  and  they  beg  you  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Indian  depart- 
ment for  having  contributed  so  largely  to  this  result,  and* to  solicit  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  liberality  until  the  institution  shall  have  passed  through 
its  season  of  embarrassment,  and  become  established  on  so  firm  a  foundation 
as  to  require  no  longer  the  fostering  care  of  the  government. 

In  behalf  of  the  trwstees,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ASHER  WEIGHT,  Clerk, 

C.  B.  Rich,  Esq., 

United  ^ales  Agent/or  New  York  Indians. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


OREGON. 
No.  1. 


Ofhce  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Salem f  Oregon,  September  It,  186&: 

Sir  :  My  annual  report  for  this  year  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  Indians  of  this  superintendency  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
classes:  1st.  Those  which  have  been  collected  upon  reservations,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  provernment  under  the  supervision  of  agents,  receive  annuities 
and  other  benefits  from  appropriations,  and  are  making  more  or  less  progress 
in  agriculture  and  civilization. 

2d.' Those  who  are  hostife  to  the  whites,  retain  their  savage  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  and  are  not  controlled  by  agents. 

The  first  class  number  5,571,  located  at  the  agencies  designated  as  Uma- 
tilla, Warm  Springs,  Grande  Ronde,  Siletz,  and  Alsea.  The  statement  of 
tribes  of  Indians  in  Oregon,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  marked  A,  shows 
the  number  of  each  tribe  as  well  as  the  total  at  each  agency,  the  name  of 
the  agent  or  sub-agent  under  whose  management  they  are,  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  for  their  benefit  per  capita,  and  some  other  interesting 
particulars  concerning  them.  The  reports  of  the  several  agents  and  subor- 
dinates which  accompany  this  report  give  details  of  their  condition,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  report  here,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  each  agency,  and  some  statements  and  suggestions  applicable 
to  all  of  them. 

UXATILLA  AOENCT. 

The  reservation  for  the  Oayuse,  Walla-Walla,  and  Umatilla  tribes  is  a  fer- 
tile tract  of  hind,  well  adapted  for  grazing,  and  parts  of  it  of  superior  fertil- 
ity. It  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  extensive  white  settlements  of 
miners  and  others,  and  the  consequent  ready  and  profitable  market  for  pro- 
duce and  domestic  animals.  Its  disadvantages  are  the  frequent  and  constant 
intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  the  whites,  and  tendency  to  dissipation  and 
debauchery  which  result  therefrom. 

The  progress  made  in  agriculture  in  the  three  years  during  which  I  have 
bad  supervision  of  them'  has  been  most  commendable.  The  crops  which  I 
saw  during  my  visit  there  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  were,  many  of  them, 
such  as  no  white  farmer  need  be  ashamed  of,  and  each  year  increases  the 
breadth  of  land  in  cultivation. 

In  conversation  with  the  Indians  a  desire  for  agricultural  implements  and 
facilities,  in  preference  to  the  goods  usually  distributed  as  annuities,  was  uni- 
formly expressed.  The  great  want  of  mills  provided  by  the  treaty  will  be 
supplied  by  another  year,  (the  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Congress  for 
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that  purpose  being  now  in  process  of  expenditure,)  and  I  am  gratified  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  work  is  being  done  in  a  thorough  and  substantial 
manner. 

When  the  mills  are  completed,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  colony  of  In- 
dians may  not  become  thrifty  and  prosperous.  They, own  large  numbers  of 
horses  and  some  cattle,  which  subsist  on  the  natural  herbage  of  the  country, 
and  find  a  ready  sale  to  the  travellers  and  miners  in  the  vicinity. 

Details  of  the  numbers,  value,  &c.,  of  their  domestic  animals,  as  well  as 
their  crops  for  1864,  are  given  in  the  "  consolidated  return  of  farming," 
marked  "  B,''  herewith  transmitted. 

l^ARM   SPRINGS  AOENCT. 

The  late  agent,  William  Logan,  who  was  in  charge  of  this  agency,  perished 
on  the  steamer  Brother  Jonathan,  which  was  lost  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  be- 
tween  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  The  vacancy  thus  created  has  not  yet  been 
supplied,  and  there  is  therefore  no  agent's  report  for  {his  year,  but  the  reports 
of  tne  several  employes  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  operations  there, 
which  I  am  unable  to  confirm  by  personal  observation.  The  crops  are  not 
so  good  as  last  year,  partly  because  of  severe  drought,  no  rain  having  fallen 
from  March  until  August,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  grass- 
hoppers. These  insects  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and 
return  in  countless  myriads  at  intervals  of  several  years.  When  they  come 
they  destroy  the  v^etation  of  large  districts  with  a  suddenness  and  complete- 
ness quite  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  When  I  passed 
the  agency  in  July,  en  route  to  the  Snake  country,  a  field  near  the  agency 
of  nearly  thirty  acres' attracted  my  notice  as  promising  a  good  yield  of  wheat. 
IFpon  my  return  the  crops  had  bee;i  harvested  by  the  insects,  leaving  the 
ground  as  bare  as  a  barn  floor.  The  loss  was  total.  The  crops  on  other 
parts  of  the  agency  suffered,  some  much,  and  others  little,  but  enough  has 
been  secured  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  the  coming  winter. 

There  being  no  miller  and  sawyer  employed  there  at  the  time  the  reports 
of  the  employes  were  submitted,  no  account  of  the  production  of  lumber,  &c., 
is  given.  The  saw-mill  has  been  run  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  a  large 
amount  of  lumber  made.  I  estimate  it  at  25,000  or  30,000  feet,  which  has 
been  used  by  the  Indians  for  building  and  fencing  purposes,  and  for  repairs 
and  erection  of  agency  buildings. 

The  flouring  mill  has  ground  all  the  grain  of  the  Indians.  The  mills  are 
the  best  in  the  superinteudency,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  Indians  own  horses  and  cattle,  but  in  less  numbers  than  those  at 
Umatilla,  and  their  horses  are  much  inferior,  but  they  manifest  great  desire 
to  accumulate  property  of  this  sort,  and  the  abundant  bunch-grass  of  their 
reservation  is  ample  for  their  maintenance.  Particulars  of  their  stock  and 
agricultural  productions  are  given  in  the  **  consolidated  return  of  farming," 
before  referred  to. 

The  provision  which  was  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  25th  of  June, 
1855,  with  these  Indians,  which  permits  them  to  hunt,  fish,  gather  roots  and 
berries,  &c.,  upon  lands  outside  the  reservation,  is  not  only  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  gives  the  Indians  access  to  white  settlements,  butitis  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  civilization.  They  often  will  labor  industriously 
to  put  in  a  crop,  and  then  prolong  a  trip  to  the  fisheries  on  the  Columbia 
river,  or  to  the  Cascade  mountains  for  berries  and  game,  until  the  whole 
product  is  destroyed. 

The  school,  for  the  same  reason,  is  rendered  nearly  useless,  and  the  In- 
dians, while  near  the  white  settlements,  become  so  enfeebled  and  demoral- 
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ized  by  dissipation  and  debauchery  that  they  are  unfit  for  labor  when  they 
return  to  the  reservation. 

The  last  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  a  supplemental  treaty  with 
them,  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  last  spring. 

I  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  the  Indians  upon  my  return  from  the 
Snake  country  in  August,  but  the  death  of  Agent  Logan  so  disarranged 
affairs  that  I  thought  best  to  defer  it. 

The  Indians  are  very  reluctant  to  surrender  the  right,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  they  can  be  induced  to  do  it  at  all.  I  intend  to  make  the 
attempt  in  the  early  part  of  next  month,  and  will  report  upon  the  subject 
when  the  result  is  known. 

The  death  of  Agent  Logan,  and  the  manner  of  it,  made  a  deep  impression 
npoii  these  Indians.  When  among  them  I  was  met  with  a  universal  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  for  the  loss  thus  sustained ,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  His 
lung  acquaintance  with  them  made  him  familiar  with  their  character  and 
wants,  while  the  even-handed  justice  with  which  he  arbitrated  their  dis- 
putes, punished  their  misdeeds,  and  distributed  such  favors  as  he  was  en- 
abled, was  uniformly  acknowledged. 

His  loss  is  a  calamity  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the  Indians,  and 
his  place  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  Long  and  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
gave  me  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  virtues,  and  I  regret  that 
the  willing  tribute  I  could  pay  to  his  sterling  worth  is  not  appropriate  in 
such  a  paper  as  this. 

GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  collected  at  this  agency  (which  is  located  upon  a  small  addition 
to  the  Coast  reservation)  are  those  which  have  been  longest  in  intercourse  with 
whiter,  and  have,  therefore, 'acquired  more  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  civil- 
ization. They  are  ti:actable  and  peaceable,  live  nearly  altogether  in  houses, 
some  having  very  good  ones,  and  depend  mainly  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  for  subsistence.  Some  of  the  more  thrifty  and  enterprising  live  very 
much  as  their  white  neighbors  do— well  housed,  well  clad,  well  fed,  and 
often  have  produce  to  sell,  have  good  fences  and  thrifty  young  orchards, 
&c.,  ^c;  others  are  vagabonds,  who  beg  and  steal,  or  prostitute  their  wo- 
men, rather  than  work.  Then  there  are  all  intermediate  grades.  But  there 
is  a  proneneas  to  whiskey  drinking,  debauchery,  and  idleness  among  them, 
greater  than  with  Indians  who  have  lived  more  remote.  They  own  a  few 
horses  and  cattle,  and  have  a  laudable  ambition  to  increase  their  property 
of  this  sort,  which  of  late  has  been  pretty  rapidly  gratified. 

The  mill-dams  here  arc  much  out  of  repair,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  agency 
buildings.  I  recommend  an  appropriation  of^one  thousand  dollars  to  put 
them  in  good  repair  during  the  coming  suqimer. 

A  fishery  has  been  established  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  river, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  agency.  A  road'  to  it  has  been  coustructed,  a  small 
seine  and  other  fixtures  purchased,  and  an  abundance  of  salmon  as  well  as 
other  fish  of  good  quality  are  easily  obtained.  The  effect  is  very  good  in 
removing  one  great  inducement  which  has  existed  to  the  Indians  to  straggle 
off;  that  is,  the  absence  of  fish  at  the  agency,  and  the  ease  with  which  an 
abundance  of  them  can  be  caught  on  the  Willamette  and  other  rivers. 

A  reference  to  the  "statement  of  Indian  tribes"  and  the  " consolidated  re- 
turn of  farming,"  before  referred  to,  will  give  additional  information  concern- 
ing this  agency. 
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SILETZ  AGENCY. 

The  tribes  here,  although  not  pai-ties  to  any  treaty,  ftnd  having  bat  very 
meagre  appropriations  expended  for  their  benefit,  have  made  excellent  pro- 
gress in  agriculture,  and  their  location  is  rapidly  assuming  a  partially  civ- 
ilized appearance.  The  number  located  here  is  double  that  at  any  other  res- 
ervation, but  only  a  very  small  part  of  them  draw  any  annuities,  or  have 
ever  had  any  money  appropriated  for  their  benefit.  The  salaries  of  the  few 
employes  in  the  service^  there,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  agency,  have  been 
mainly  met  from  the  fund  appropriated  for  removal  and  subsistence  of  Indians 
not  parties  to  any  treaty. 

The  want  of  means  has  crippled  the  agency  much,  especially  in  the  lack 
of  farming  implements  and  teams,  those  on  hand  being  mainly  so  worn  oat 
as  to  be  nearly  useless. 

The  saw-mill  erected  by  Agent  Simpson  in  1863  is  in  good  condition,  and 
capable  of  producing  lumber  euougbfor  the  present  wants  of  all  the  Indians, 
but  the  grist-mill  has  never  been  of  any  use.  It  was  erected  several  years 
ago,  at  a  large  cost,  in  an  unsuitable  location,  and  has  since  been  so  dank- 
aged  by  flood  as  to  require  rebuilding  before  it  can  be  used.  The  burrs  and 
irons  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  I  have  recently  directed  Agent  Simpson  to 
have  them  taken  care  of;  but  a  new  building  must  be  built,  and  prudence 
as  well  as  convenience  require  that  a  new  site  should  be  selected. 

My  previous  reports,  as  well  as  those  of  my  predecessor,  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  modification  of  the^  treaty  of  1855  made  with  the  tribes  now  lo- 
cated here  and  at  Alsea.  The  same  discontent  exists  now  as  heretofore,  and, 
indeed,  is  increasing.  It  is  often  aggravated  by  the  interference  of  design- 
ing persons,  who  tell  the  Indians  that  they  have  no  treaty;  that  the  govern- 
ment is  neglecting  them,  while  it  treats  other  tribes  so  much  better,  and  ad- 
vise thom^  to  leave  for  their  own  country.  This  advice  is  sometimes  followed, 
and  would  be  often  were  it  not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  agent. 

I  repeat  my  former  recommendation  that  the  treaty  of  1855  be  ratified  or 
a  new  one  authorized;  and  I  also  recommend  an  appropriation  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  ($4,000)  to  rebuild  the  grist-mill,  and  one  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars ($5,000)  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  teams,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  seeds. 

ALSEA    AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  small  in  number  of  Indians,  the  extent  of  its  operations, 
and  the.  amount  of  money  expended  there. 

The  Indians,  like  those  at  Siletz,  were  parties  to  the  unratified  treaty  of 
1855,  and  the  same  apprehension  exists  among  them  of  removal. 

They  have  made  some  progress  in  farming,  but  less  than  at  other  reserva- 
tions, and  derive  a  large  part  of  their  subsistence  from  fish,  of  which  a  great 
abundance  are  easily  taken.  Some  course  in  relation  to  them  should  be  de- 
termined on  without  delay.  If  they  are  to  be  removed  to  another  location, 
'  the  sooner  it  is  to  be  done  the  better.  If  they  are  to  remain  permanentlv 
where  they  now  are,  they  ought  to  be  advised  of  that  intention,  and  assisted 
to  make  homes  for  themselves  that  will  be  attractive.  Their  location  has 
plenty  of  fertile  land,  is  not  likely  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  whites,  and  con- 
sequently be  liable-to  encroachment.  The  only  objection  that  I  see  to  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  is  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  separate  agency,  when, 
if  they  were  taken  to  Siletz,  the  whole  expense  of  Alsea  would  be  avoided 
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XDUCATION. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  superintendency  is  fire,  located  one  at  Uma- 
tilla, one  at  Warm  Springs,  two  at  Grande  Ronde,  and  one  at  Siletz.  The 
last  named  and  one  of  those  at  Orande  Ronde  are  kept  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  **  manual  labor  plan."  The  others  are  day  schools.  The  testimony 
of  agents  and  teachers/  as  well  as  of  other  persons  who  have  oppor- 
tanities  of  judging,  is  uniform  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  in 
my  previous  reports  that  manual  labor  schools  alone  are  likely  to  produce 
any  beneficial  reftnlts  among  the  Indians.  It  is  usually  quite  impossible  to 
secure  that  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  children  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  day  schools;  and  even  if  this  is  attained,  the  good  in- 
fluence of  a  few  hours'  attendance  in  the  day  is  counteracted  by  the  greater 
length  of  time  they  are  associated  with  their  savage  parents. 

Education  of  Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington  was  first  attempted  by 
missionaries  of  various  religious  denominations  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  it  has  been  prosecuted  by  them  by  teachers  employed  by  the  government 
and  by  others  ever  since.  The  teachers  may  some  of  them  have  been  ineffi- 
cient or  incompetent,  but  the  majority  have  been  devoted,  zealous  men  and 
women,  often  inspired  by  a  lofty  determination  to  give  their  lives  to  a  noble 
work.  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics  and  non-professors, 
have  vied  with  each  other,  and  the  result  has  been,  not  one  Chrisiianized  or 
educaJted  Indian  is  to  he  found. 

There  are  one  or  two  instances  of  Indians  who  have  been  taken  to  the 
eastern  States,  and  there,  cut  off  from  their  savage  associations,  some  learn- 
ing has  been  instilled  into  them,  and  they  have  perhaps  imbibed  some  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  But  these  instances  are  rare,  and  I  do  not  think  one 
can  be  found  in  this  superintendency  (outside  of  the  lately  established  man* 
nal  labor  schools)  who  can  read  as  well  as  the  average  of  six-years-old  boys 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  These  facts  indicate  a  radical  error  in  the  plan  adopt- 
ed. In  my  judgment  the  mistake  is  in  supposing  the  savage  mind  capable  of 
comprehending  or  containing,  not  alone  the  exalted  teachings  of  Divinity, 
the  abstruse  subtleties  of  theology,  or  the  pure  morality  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
lesser  ethics  which  children  of  enlightened  society  imbibe  unconsciously 
with  their  mother's  milk,  and  teach  each  other  with  infantile  prattle.  These 
things  to  us  are  trivial  and  insignificant.  The  grown-up  savage  can  easier 
be  taught  the  differential  calculus  than  brought  to  a  faint  conception  of  them. 
The  first  efforts  of  an  Indian  child  should  be  through  the  stomach;  give  him 
plenty  t»f  wholesome,  nutritious  food.  Then  let  him  be  warmly  clad.  The 
next  step  IS  to  teach  him  to  labor;  instil  habits  of  industry,  and  associate 
him  with  industrious  people.  He  may  then  be  approached  cautiously  with 
books.  Such  a  system,  carried  out  with  patient  labor  and  with  earnest  en- 
^^SYt  can  be  made  to  improve  and  elevate  the  race.  Reverse  it,  and  put  the 
book  in  use  at  the  beginning,  and  the  result  will  not  only  be  useless — it  will 
be  absolutely  pemiciou£|.  In  a  word,  the  hoe  and  the  broad-axe  will  sooner 
civilize  iand  Christianize  them  than  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible. 

The  manual  labor  schools  at  Grande  Ronde  and  Siletz  have  produced  good 
results,  and  promise  better  in  the  future.  The  scholars  are  kept  in  an  en- 
closure six  days  in  the  week,  cultivate  a  small  tract  of  land,  the  boys  per*- 
forming  the  labor,  and  the  girls  needlework,  housework,  &c.,  and  at  the  same 
time  due  attention  is  given  to  elementary  studies.  I  have  several  timea  re- 
ceived tolerable  specimens  of  penmanship  from  scholars  of  both  these  < 
schools. 

I  again  recommend  such  legislation  as  will  convert  all  the  schools  in  the 
superintendency  into  manual  labor  institutionSi  and  urge  upon  you  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

42  I 
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RESERVATIONS. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  encroach  upon  reservations  by  whites,  aris- 
ing sometimes  from  widely  different  motives,  Oftenit  is  some  vagabond  white 
who  wants  to  make  a  furtive  living  by  stealing:  on  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  or 
by  illicit  traffic  in  whiskey  or  other  contraband  parsaits.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
vance of  population,  the  discovery  of  some  new  route  of  travel,  rich  min- 
eral deposit,  valuable  fishery  or  good  harbor,  makes  the  land  reserved  sud- 
denly valuable,  and  cupidity  overcomes  respect  for  the  law  or  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  Indians.  Oftener,  perhaps,  than  either,  the  attraction  is  the 
mere  fact  that  the  imaginary  line  which  is  made  the  boundary  says  to  the 
adventurous  seeker  after  a  new  home,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,"  &c.;  and 
the  same 'motive  which  induced  our  first  parents  to  eat  of  the  one  tree  in 
preference  to  any  other,  forthwith  magnifies  the  value  of  the  forbidden  tract 
a  thousand  fold.  The  agents  are  constantly  coming  into  controversy  with 
these  interlopers,  and  sometimes  the  aid  of  military  force  is  invoked  in  sop- 
port  of  the  law.  Much  acrimonious  feeling  is  thus  unavoidably  engendered 
among  whites,  and  the  Indiaas  are  constantly  harassed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion that  their  last  home  is  to  be  taken  from  them.  An  obvious  cause  of  tiiis 
aggressive  disposition  on  the  part  of  citizens,  most  of  whom  in  all  else  are 
law-abiding,  is  the  frequent  concessions  which  have  heretofore  been  made 
to  the  universal  gfeed  for  new  land.  The  remedy  is  plainly  such  legislation 
as  veill  determine  the  policy  of  the  government,  assure  the  Indians  of  pro- 
tection, and  deter  aggressors 

My  report  for  1864  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  attempts  to  settle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yaquina  bay,  upon  the  Coast  reservation.  At  a  late  date  I  was 
called  upon  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  a  full  re- 
port upon  the  subject,  which  was  furnished  under  date  of  December  12, 1864. 
A  copy  of  this  report,  marked  "  C,"  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  I  respectfully 
Ask  that  it  be  printed  with  the  present  report  and  considered  a  part  of  it. 

The  litigation  commenced  by  the  contending  parties  was  decided  in  favor 
<of  the  agent,  in  the  court  of  the  2d  judicial  district  of  this  State;  and  upon 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  decision  was  sustained.  To  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  surrendering  a  part  of  the  reservation  to  settle- 
ment, I  invite  your  careful  attention.  The  boundary  between  the  part  sur- 
rendered, if  any,  and  the  part  continued  in  reserve,  should  be  determined  by 
actual  examination  and  survey.  I  recommend  that  the  superintendent  and 
the  agents  at  Siletz  and  Alsea  be  authorized  to  determine  and  survey  the 
same,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  made  to.  pay  the 
expenses  thereof. 

INDIANS  NOT  UNDER  SUPBRVIStON  OF  AGENTS. 

The  second  class  of  Indians  referred  to  are  estimated  at  4,900  souls,  nearly 
all  of  whom  live  in  the  country  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  and  south  of 
the  Blue  mountains*  They  are  the  Elamaths,  Modocs,  and  the  several  sub- 
tribes  of  Snakes  known  as  Tah-^oos-kin,  WoU-pah-pe,  Wah-tat-kin,  I-uke-spi- 
nle,  and  Hoo-ne-boo-ey.  Congress  having  made  an  appropriation  for  treat- 
ing with  and  subduing  these  Indians,  I  proceeded  last  October,  under  instruc- 
tions from  your  office*  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Klamatbs,  Modocs  and 
Yah-hoos-kin  Snakes.  This  object  was  attained  and  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  transmitted  to  your  office  in  my  letter  of  10th  December  last 
A  copy  of  that  letter  is  hereto  appended,  marked  **  D,"  made  a  part  of  this 
report,  and  I  hope  will  be  printed  with  it.  Last  June,  acting  under  further 
instructions  from  your  office,  I  proceeded  to  the  Snake  country,  designing  to 
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consummate  a  treaty  with  such  of  the  Snake  Indians  as  could  be  reached. 
Two  of  the  women  and  one  of  the  children  captured  in  the  previous  expe- 
dition were  taken  along  under  guard,  the  other  woman  and  child  being  left, 
too  sick  to  travel,  at  Warm  Springs;  and  through  them  and  the  partially 
friendly  Klamaths  I  got  into  communication  with  Pau-le-nee,  or  Pah-ni-nes, 
chief  of  the  Wollpah-pe  Snakes,  and  after  a  few  days'  conference,  during 
which  I  had  no  small  difficulty  in  overcoming  their  fear  of  just  retribution 
for  their  barbarous  and  long-continued  war  upon  the  whites,  the  treaty  was 
agreed  upon,  committed  to  writing,  and  duly  signed.  The  treaty  was  trans- 
mitted to  your  office  on  the  1st  September. instant.  It  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  to  call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
when  ratiGed.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  an  addendum  to  the  treaty  of  15th  Oc- 
tober, 1864,  with  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs,  bringing  the  Woll-pah-pe  tribe 
on  the  same  reservation,  giving  them  partial  benefit  of  the  same  employes 
and  buildings,  the  only  additional  expenditure  being  the  moderate  sum  stip- 
ulated for  establishing  them  in  their  new  home,  and  the  small  annuity  to  be 
given  them.  Indeed,  the  two  treaties  taken  together  will  be  found  to  include 
a  greater  number  of  Indians,  cede  a  larger  extent  of  territory,  and  anticipate 
smaller  expenditure  than  any  other  treaties  ever  negotiated  in  this  region. 
I  earnestly  recommend  their  ratification,  and  trust  you  will  Indorse  this  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate. 

The  several  tribes  of  Snake  Indians  have  never  been  friendly  with  the 
whites,  but  their  hostility  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  systematic  and  de- 
termined until  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  The  amount  of  property 
destroyed  and  the  number  of  lives  taken  by  them  in  that  time  has  been 
enormous.  A  partial  list  of  depredations  committed  by  them  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  newspapers  of  the  States  and  other  sources,  and  is  herewith 
submitted,  marked  "  £.''  This  does  not  probably  include  all  of  their  depre- 
dations upon  whites.  Besides  these  are  several  raids  made  upon  the  Warm 
Spring  reservation,  in  which  large  amounts  of  stock  have  been  stolen  and 
many  lives  taken.  In  one  of  these  attacks,  made  in  1859,  Agent  Dennison 
being  then  in  charge,  the  Snakes  stole  a  large  number  of  horses,  variously 
stated  at  from  500  to  700,  and  all  the  cattle  of  both  Indians  and  department. 
But  a  small  part  was  ever  recovered.  Numerous  military  expeditions  have 
been  sent  against  them,  but  the  nature  of  their  country,  their  nomadic 
habits  and  fierce  character,  gave  the  Indians  such  advantage  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  ten  good  soldiers  are  required  to  wage  successful 
war  against  one  Indian.  ^  Every  Indian  killed  or  captured  by  the  military  has 
cost  the  government  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  least.  Economy,  then,  indicates 
that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  feed  them  than  to  fight  them. 

Once  settled  upon  the  Klamath  reservation  the  Woll-pah-pe  tribe  will  bo 
the  means  of  bringing  all  the  others  in.  Indeed,  Pau-li-nee  is  the  war  chief, 
the  recognized  leader  in  all  their  warlike  expeditions.  His  subuiission  will 
soon,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  that  of  How-lark  and  We-yow-we-wa,  and 
with  them  the  last  of  the  hostile  bands.  I  confidently  expect  to  be  able  to 
treat  with  all  of  them  without  any  additional  appropriations. 

In  negotiating  these  treaties,  and  in  travelling  through  the  hostile  country 
I  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  military  authorities  for  as- 
sistance, and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  they  were  uniformly  ready  to 
extend  such  aid  as  was  necessary.  General  B.  Alvord,  Oolonel  G.  B.  Ourry, 
Major  U.  Y.  Binehart,  Captain  William  Kelly,  and  Lieutenants  Halloran, 
Applegate,  and  Underwood,  all  responded  cheerfully  to  such  demands  as  \ 
made. 
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FBOTICnON  OF  BE00BD8. 

The  business  of  the  last  fifteen  years  bas  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
oSScial  papers  and  records  in  this  office,  which  are  liable  to  loss  in  case  of 
the  destruction  b^  fire  of  the  building  containing  them.  Their  loss  wooM 
be  a  public  calamity.  Besides,  there  is  often  a  considerable  amount  of  pub- 
lic funds  deposited  in  the  office.  The  iron  safe  now  in  the  office  is  too  small 
to  contain  a  fifth  part  of  the  books  and  papers,  and,  besides,  is  very  old  and 
insecure.  In  case  of  fire,  its  contents  would  almost  certainly  be  consumed. 
A  new  one  should  be  purchased  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  records,  and  I 
respectfully  recommend  an  appropriation  of  an  amount  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  due  to  the  agents  and  employes  of  the  superintendency  to  say  that 
they  have  generally  discharged  their  duties  efficiently  and  faithfully.  Their 
reports,  which' accompany  this,  will  confirm  what  I  say,  and  give  further  in- 
formation upon  the  subjects  referred  to  by  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  P.  HUNTINGTON, 
Superiniendent  (^Indian  Affoxn  in  Oregon. 
Hon.  D.  N«  OooLXT, 

(7ommt8»ontfr,  <£c.,  Waxhxn/g/Um^  D.  C. 
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No.  IE. 

List  of  depredationa  commiUed  by  Snake  Indiana  from  1862  to  18^5  ;  cam' 
pUed/rom  the  newspapers  of  Oregon, 

1863. 

March  15. — A  party  of  whites  attacked  on  John  Day's  river.  13  men 
killed;  among  whom  were  Buell  Woddard,  Samael  Stephens,  and  John  Shaffer. 

April  12. — A  party  of  whites  attacked  by  Indians  on  Owen's  river,  Nevada. 
Douglas  and  Gunning  escaped  wounded.  Cattle  all  taken  by  the  Indians. 
Others  thought  to  have  been  killled. 

April  22. — Salt  Lake  Indians  committing  depredations  upon  the  mail 
company.    Stolen  nearly  all  the  stock  and  killed  several  employes,  &c.    ' 

August  30. — Captain  Curry,  1st  Oregon  cavalry,  shot  an  Indian  at  Grande 
Bonde  valley.    His  men  coming  to  his  assistance,  shot  four  more. 

September  13.— Oeorge  Grimes  was  killed  between  Payette  and  Bois^ 
rivers. 

October  4. — Salt  Lake,  September  21,  1862. — Charles  McBride  reports  his 
party  attacked  by  Snake  Indians,  at  City  of  Rocks,  on  Humboldt  route.  Six 
men  killed  and  two  wounded. 

October  4. — Gravelly  ford,  Humboldt  river. — Report  of  massacre  of  23 
emigrants — men,  women  and  children. 

October  25. — A  trader,  named  Gampbell,  killed  in  Smoky  Creek  CaSon  and 
robbed  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars. 

September  20. — ^Despatch  from  Salt  Lake,  September  11, 1862,  from  Snake 
river,  reports  two  trains  attacked  by  Indians  at  Sublette's  Gut-off  on  15tb 
August.    Twenty  white  persons  killed. 

October  25. — ^Two  white  men  killed.  One  on  Sweet  Water,  by  son  of  a 
Walla- Walla  chief;  the  other  by  a  Nez  Perc^  near  the  Lapwai. 

November  8. — Salt  Lake  City. — Between  Gravelly  ford  and  City  of  Rocks 
Major  McGarry  captured  twenty-six  Indians;  held  twenty-four  as  hostages. 

November  22.— Snake  Indians  made  a  descent  on  a  camp  of  whites  near 
Fort  Bois^,  and  drove  off  all  their  animals. 

1863. 

March  14. — ^Battle  of  Colonel  Connor's  forees  with  Indians,  on  Bear  river, 
Idaho  Territory,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  Indians  left  on  the  field. 

March  28. — ^Brayton  and  Wardel  killed  on  Snake  river,  near  the  mouth  of 
Powder  river. 

April  4. — Captain  Stand ifer's  company  arrived  at  Placervilla  Reports 
numbers  of  Indians  killed,  &c. 

April  11. — Snakes  drove  off  fifty  head  of  animals  from  part  of  Burnt  river. 
Pack  train  driven  off  also. 

April  25. — Captain  Standifer's  party  had  a  fight  with  Indians  on  the  Mal- 
heur.   Killed  twenty  of  them. 

April  25. — Captain  Flyme's  detachment  made  attack  on  Indians  on  north 
fork  of  Eel  river,  at  Big  Bend.    Killed  thirty-eight  and  took  forty  squaws. 

April  25. — Snakes  drove  off  80  head  of  cattle  from  a  drove  from  southern 
Oregon  for  Bois^. 

^  June  27. — A  band  of  Indians  made  a  descent  on  a  party  of  miners  at  Burnt 
river.    Drove  off  two  hundred  head  of  horses. 

July  25.— -Bodies  of  five  persons  found  on  South  Salmon,  supposed  to  have 
been  massacred  by  Indians. 
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July  25.— Indians  attacked  a  prospecting  party.  Destroyed  the  cabin 
of  Dr.  Price.  They  numbered  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Retreated  to  South 
fork,  near  Cafion  City. 

August  15. — ^Indians  on  the  Malheur  made  a  descent  upon  a  camp  and 
drove  off  part  of  the  stock. 

October  31. — Skirmish  with  Indians,  by  Captain  Curry's  command,  on  the 
plains  at  Bruneau  creek.    Killed  four. 

1864. 

April  9. — On  Burnt  river,  thirty  miles  above  Auburn,  Snake  Indians  drove 
off  a  number  of  horses;  and  on  upper  Burnt  river  committed  wholesale  rob* 
bery  and  arson. 

April  30. — On  south  fork  of  John  Day's  river  Lieutenant  Waymire's  com- 
mand engaged  the  Indians,  two  hurdred  strong.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  lose  several.  Several  of  the  command  were  missing.  A  number 
of  horses  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

May  28. — Captain  Drake's  command  had  a  fight  with  Indians  on  Crooked 
river.  First  Lieutenant  Watson,  James  Haskison,  and  Kennedy  were  kill- 
ed; also  four  friendly  Indians;  among  them  Stock  Whitely,  chief  of  the  Lower 
Des  Chutes  tribe. 

June  4. — Snake  Indians,  twelve  in  number  attacked  a  party  of  whites, 
near  the  Mountain  House,  half  way  between  Ca^on  City  and  the  Dalles. 
Benjamin  Harding  killed,  and  Rogers  wounded. 

June  18. — Fifty  to  one  hundred  Indians  attacked  a  party  near  Queen's 
river,  Nevada.  J.  W.  Dodge  and  J.  W.  Burton  killed.  Eight  animals  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

November  12. — ^Snokomish  river,  Washington  Territory. — Mr.  Riely  got 
into  an  affray  with  an  Indian.  Subsequently  went  with  a  party  and  killed  an 
Indian  and  wounded  two  squaws. 

December  31. — Near  Alkali  Flat,  on  the  road  to  CaBon  City,  Mr.  F.  Ad  • 
ams  had  his  mules  and  horses  stolen.    He  recovered  part  of  them. 

1865. 

July  8. — Auburn,  June  28. — On  April  25  Douthitt's  pack  train  of  thirty- 
six  animals,  another  train  of  thirty  animals,  and  twenty-two  head  of  fine 
horses,  all  taken  in  one  night,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marke's  ranch. 

Seventy  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Jordan  creek,  in  May,  over  pne  hun- 
dred horses  and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  were  stolen. 
About  June  1  thirty-six  head  of  Hill  Beachy's  stage  horses  were  stolen 
from  the  station  near  the  same  place.  On  30th  May  twenty-six  fine  horses 
were  stolen  from  here.  On  the  22d  Judge  Johnson  lost  two  fine  horses. 
Settlers  in  that  vicinity  petition  the  governor  for  military  aid. 

July  9. — Snake  Indians  attacked  a  party  at  Bridge  Creek  house.  Six  men 
wounded,  seventeen  horses  killed'and  three  stolen. 

July  16. — Snake  Indians,  twelve  or  fourteen,  in  ambush  at  Goose  lake, 
attacked  four  white  men.    Two  were  badly  wounded. 

July  16. — Ten  or  twelve  Snake  Indians  attacked  Richardson's  train  be- 
tween Silver  lake  and  head  of  Des  Chutes.  Lost  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  flour  and  seven  oxen. 

July  23. — Near  Saline  lake  a  party  was  attacked  by  Indians  in  ambush ; 
both  were  wounded,  but  escaped. 

July  30. — Indians  killed  an  Englishman  ranching  on  Jordan  creek.  Drove 
off  thirty  head  of  horses  and  mules  and  fifteen  head  of  cattle.  Party  went 
in  pursuit  and  killed  seven  Indians  and  losf  one  man. 
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September  3. — ^Indians  attacked  a  train  near  Fort  Lamed.  All  Captain 
McLean's  battery  horses,  quartermaster's  stores,  stock,  train  stock  and  beef 
cattle  were  driven  off. 

September  lO.^-Reese  river. — ^Indians  seventy  miles  south  of  here  cxun- 
mitting  depredations.   Stolen  thirty  horses. 

July  29. — Ruby  City. — In  July  a  herd  of  forty-one  horses  were  stolen 
from  ranch  on  Ileynolds's  creek,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  here,  by 
Malheur  Indians.  Lieutenant  Hobart,  1st  Oregon  cavalry,  with  company  of 
men,  followed  them  and  recovered  thirteen  horses,  having  one  man  wounded. 

August  5. — Boisd  City. — In  July,  four  oxen  and  a  horse  and  mule  were 
stolen  from  Pleasant  valley,  on  Jordan  creek.  Seven  Indians  were  in  the 
raid.    Soldiers  killed  four. 

September  9. — Carson  City. — ^In  the  latter  part  of  August  all  the  horsea 
at  the  toll-gate,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  this  place,  were  driven  away.  On  the 
25th  instant  stock  stolen  from  Strawberry  valley,  18  miles  east.  On  the  next 
night  seven  horses  and  about  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  were  driven 
away  from  Indian  creek,  within  ten  miles  of  here. 

September  15. — At  Silver  river  Lieutenant  Bowen,  with  forty-five  men, 
encountered  three  Indians.  They  killed  two  and  captured  the  third.  While 
prisoner  he  succeeded  in  shooting  one  of  the  guard,  and  was  immediately 
killed. 


No.  IJ. 


Offigb  Superintbndbnt  Induk  Affairs, 

Salem,  Oregon,  Odober  18,  1865. 

Sir  :  When  I  was  at  Umatilla  agency,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  month, 
(September,)  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  and  quality  of  some  of 
the  vegetables  then  growing  on  the  Indian  farms.  I  suggested  that  some 
specimens  should  be  sent  down  for  exhibition  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair, 
offering  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses.  Accordingly,  a  box  was  for- 
warded, its  contents  duly  exhibited,  and  the  result  was,  iux>  first  and  one 
second  premium,  as  will  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  which  is  herewith  enclosed.  I  fear  that  this  letter  and  certificate 
cannot  reach  Washington  in  time  for  publication  with  my  annual  report, 
but  I  trust  it  may  possibly  do  so. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  PERIT  HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent  Indian  Afairs  in  Oregon. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLKY, 

Oommissioner,  (&c»,  WaAington,  D.  C. 


State  Agricultural  Socictt  Rooms, 
Sakm,  Oregon,  October  6,- 1865. 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  Oregon  State  Ag^ricultural 
Society,  the  following  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  Umatilla  Indiana  for 
articles  exhibited  by  them,  to  wit : 

Gold  coin. 

1 .  Best  exhibit  of  onions,  1st  premium    ^•.$Z  00 

2.  Best  display  of  cauliflowers,  Ist        "        • 3  00 

3.  Best  display  assorted  vegetables,  2d         ''        2  00 

E.  M.  WAITE, 
Correaponding  Secretary  0.  8.  A.  S. 
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Appendix  No.  2. 

Grande  Ronde  Aoenct,  Avgust  22,  1865. 

3iR :  In  submftting  this  my  second  annual  report,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Indians  on  this  agency  are  living  in  peace  both  with  the  whites  and 
among  themselves,  and  appear  to  be  contented  and  happy,  with  but  few 
exceptions — ^taking  a  commendable  interest  in  cultivating  and  improving 
their  farms,  &c.,  to  which  they  begin  to  look,  as  furnishing  their  chief  means 
of  subsistence. 

This  agency  is  located  on  a  prairie  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
acres  of  rather  rough  and  broken  land,  situated  on  ^ve  small  streams  that 
unite  near  the  southeast  comer,  forming  the  South  Tamhill  river.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rough  and  heavy  timbered  mountains  abounding  in  elk,  bear, 
deer,  and  other  small  game,  from  which  the  Indians  derive  a  considerable 
subsistence. 

The  Indians,  out  of  the  small  amount  of  wheat  raised  last  year — ^together 
with  what  was  issued  to  them-^sowed  some  800  acres  of  wheat  last  fall,  but 
owing  to  the  cold  weather  of  last  spring  about  150  acres  was  entirely  frozen 
out,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  plough  the  ground  over  and  sow  it  with 
spring  wheat,  (as  was  the  case  with  that  sown  by  the  department,)  which  was 
,  a  serious  loss  to  them.  As  they  raised  last  year  but  barely  enough  for  subsist- 
ence, (and  there  was  no  seed  belonging  to  the  department  to  issue  to  them,)  I 
was  compelled  to  use  a  part  of  their  annuity  fund  in  purchasing  wheat  to  sow 
ground  enough  for  their  subsistence  for  the  coming  winter,  which,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  in  the  State  and  the  demand  for  it  from  California,  had  to  be 
purchased  in  small  lots  and  at  high  figure,  all  of  which  was  issued  to  the 
Indians  and  put  in  as  carefully  as  the  season  and  amount  of  teams  would 
allow ;  I  assuring  them  that  each  family  in  future  must  depend  entirely 
upon  iheir  crops  for  subsistence,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  they  attended  to 
sowing  and  planting  their  fields  and  gardens  as  though  properly  appreciating 
the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  coming  winter. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  plan  of  seeing  that  each  family  raise  and  take  care  of 
a  sufficient  supply  f<5r  themselves  and  stock,  has  a  good  influence  in  teaching 
them  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and  is  the  only  plan  that  will  ever  make 
them  an  agricultural  people,  and  I  would,  as  I  recommended  in  mv  last  annual 
report,  urge  the  necessity  of  surveying  an^  allotting  to  each  family  a  sufficient 
amount  of  land  to  raise  all  the  grain,  &c.,  that  they  would  need  to  subsist 
themselves,  which  would  also  encourage  them  to  make  permanent  improve- 
ments in  ftocing,  &c. 

lilany  of  the  Indians  show  a  laudable  ambition  in  repairing  and  improving 
their  buildings,  and  were  it  not  for  their  superstitious  fears  of  living  in  a 
house  in  which  one  has  died,  would  soon  all  have  comfortable  houses ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  think  that  a  house  in  which  one  dies  is  unhealthy  to 
live  in. 

The  crops  in  cultivation  at  this  agency  this  year  are  as  follows  : 

By  Indiana:  Wheat  487^  acres,  oats  1*12\  acres,  potatoes  21^  acres,  tur- 
nips, &c.,  9J  acres. 

By  the  dejpartmeni^for  9dedt  forage,  dbc. :  Wheat  25  acres,  oats  50  acres, 
timothy  25  acres,  potatoes  8  acres,  turnips,  Jbc,  2  acres.    Total,  746  acres. 

The  wheat  crop,  with- the  exception  of  some  of  the  fall  wheat,  will  yield 
more  per  acre  than  the  crop  of  last  year.  The  oats  and  potatoes  will,  to  all 
appearance,  yield  fully  an  average  crop.  The  crop  of  hay  is  better  than  last 
year.    The  turnips,  &c.,  will  prove  a  failure  on  account  of  bugs,  &c. 

For- further  details  in  regard  to  the  farming  operations,  I  would  refer  you 
to  the  report  of  the  fanner,  herewith  enclosed. 
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The  grist-mill  is  in  good  ranning  order,  and  since  the  bolt  has  been  put 
in  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Indians. 

The  saw-mill  is  in  good  repair,  and  has.  cui  during  the  year  84,633  feet  of 
Inmber.  The  dam  is  boilt  of  brush,  logs  and  dirt,  and  is  constantly  needing 
repairs  on  account  of  the  crawfish  cutting  holes  through  it,  causing  it  to 
leak  so  badly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  run  the  mills  for  a  part  of  the 
fall  months. 

I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  several 
employes  for  further  details. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  HARVEY,  U.  8.  Indian  AgerU. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pebit  Huntington, 

'  Sup^t  Indian  Affairs,  Salem,  Oregon, 


No.  2  A. 


Grandb  Rondb  Aobnct,  July  29,  1866. 

Sib  :  I  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  manual  labor  school  at 
this  place.  The  number  of  scholars  that  have  attended  the  school  this  year 
has  been  nine  girls  and  fourteen  boys.  In  school  they  have  been  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  girls  have  been  taught 
to  sew,  knit,  and  to  assist  in  culinary  affairs.  With  the  help  of  the  boys, 
I  have  planted  quite  a  large  garden.  It  will  afford  abundance  of  potatoes, 
beets,  &c.;  but  owing  to  late  frosts  the  beans  and  vines  will  amount  to  but 
little.  Many  of  the  scholars  can  read  readily  and  write  a  legible  hand.  A 
majority  of  them  are  apt  scholars,  and  not  only  learn  their  lessons  readily, 
but  engage  cheerfully  in  such  labor  as  they  are  able  to  perform  ;  but  most 
of  them  are  young*-from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  ;  those  older  than  that 
seem  unwilling  to  enter  school.  We  have  taken  pains,  both  by  example 
and  precept,  to  instruct  them  not  only  in  the  rudiments  of  common  educa- 
tion, but  in  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
morality,  truth,  and  justice,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  read  the  Holy  Bible. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  H.  VANDIVERT, 

Teacher  Manual  Labor  SchooL 

Alios  Harvbt,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


No.  2  B, 


Sm :  In  compliance  with  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I  submit 
the  following  report : 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1864,  by  your  appointment,  I  commenced 
my  duties  as  teacher  of  the  Umpqua  day  school ;  from  that  time  until  the 
Slst  day  of  August,  1865, 1  attended  to  my  duties  as  well  as  I  possibly 
could  under  the  circumstances.  For  a  number  of  weeks  the  attendance 
averaged  seventeen  scholars,  as  many  boys  as  girls.  After  that  the  attend- 
ance became  very  irregular.  I  then  became  aware,  as  did  my  predecessor, 
P.  Graudall,  of  many  difficulties  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  a 
school  of  this  kind  to  be  successful  ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the 
inability  of  the  Indians  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education.  Having 
no  motive  to  induce  them  in  that  direction,  their  attention  to  their  studies  in 
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school  remains  no  longer  than  to  satisfy  their  cnriosity  or  physical  com- 
forts. Consequently,  their  attendance  is  very  irregular,  and  in  reality 
amonnts  to  but  little.  From  my  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  change  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
school,  and  use  the  same  for  the  employment  of  a  man.  understanding  farqu- 
ing  and  gardening,  one  that  would  take  an  interest  in  teaching,  and  the 
superintendence  of  such  matters  generally,  would  be  far  betterN;  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  a  practical  agricultural  education  is  really  what  they  most  need. 

BNOIN  F.  HORSFORD, 

Teacher  Dmpqua  Day  School. 
Alios  HARYEr,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Indian  Agents  Oregon. 


No.  2  C. 


Orandb  Rondb  Aoenct,  August  10,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  herewith 
submit  my  first  annual  report. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  I  would  respectfully 
refer  to  ray  quarterly  report,  just  made  ;  but,  in  addition,  will  say,  many 
difficulties  present  themselves  in  treating  the  diseases  on  this  reservation 
from  the  want  of  necessary  diet,  clothing,  &c.,  &c.  Many  of  the  diseases 
are  made  aggravated  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  their  hot  or  steam  houses, 
and  then  submerging  their  bodies  in  cold  water,  thus  subverting  the  object 
they  should  desire  to  obtain. 

Of  thQ  whole  number  of  cases  treated,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  the 
last  quarter,  four  cases  proved  fatal,  and  at  least  one  of  these  through  neg- 
lect of  treatment  on  their  part,  preferring  their  incantations  and  Indian 
wa-was  to  our  intelligent  system  of  doctoring.  Many  of  their  diseases  are 
syphilitic  in  character;  and  are  either  hereditary  or  of  so  long  standing  that 
it  18  impossible,  with  our  means  of  treatment,  to  effect  a  radical  cure. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  these  people  can  be  induced  to  pursue  any 
course  of  trigatment  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as  they  seem  to  think 
any  disease  should  be  cured  in  two  or  three  days  at  most.  To  impress  them 
with  the  importance  of  following  the  direction  of  the  physician  is  of  the 
greatest  importancje.  • 

Very  respectfully, 


Alios  Haryet,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


W.  C.  WARREN,  Jtt  D. 


No..  2  D. 
Grande  Rondb  Aoenct,  August  1,  1865. 

Sot :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  report  of  the  farms  under  my  charge 
at  this  agency  : 

On  taking  charge  I  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  wheat  sown 
on  the  Indian  farms  had  been  killed  by  the  cold  weather,  leaving  a  small 
amount  standing,  which  is  very  good.  There  was  also  about  fifteen  acres 
sown  by  the  department  on  low  ground  last  fall  which  was  entirely  frozen 
out,  and  was  re-ploughed  and  sown  in  spring  wheat.  The  spring  was  very 
wet  and  backward,  delaying  the  work  so  late  that  a  smaller  quantity  of 
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land  was  sown  than  I  had  intended  to  have  had  pnt  in  by  the  Indians.  The 
followiD^  is  the  amonnt  in  caltivation,  and  its  condition :  For  the  Indians, 
wheat  437}  acres,  which  will  yield  an  average  crop  ;  172^  acres  of  oats, 
which  look  well,  and  will  yield  more  per  acre  than  the  average  in  the  val- 
ley this  year  ;  also,  they  have  planted  in  their  gardens  21  (  acres  of  pota- 
toes, which  are  growing  finely.  I  have  sown  for  the  department  25  acres  of 
wheat,  50  acres  of  oats,  and  3  acres  of  potatoes,  all  of  which  look  well ;  also 
2  acres  of  turnips,  &c.,  which  will  prove  a  failure  on  accoant  of  bugs  and 
flies,  as  is  the  case  of  that  sown  by  the  Indians.  The  meadow,  25  acres, 
yielded  30  tons  of  hay,  which  has  been  cut  and  pnt  in  the  baAis  in  good 
condition. 

The  Indians  generally,  so  far,  have  manifested  a  great  interest  in  regard 
to  ra^'sing  their  crops,  and  a  willingness  to  comply  with  my  instructions. 
And  I  would  further  stale,  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  have  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions,  with  prudent  management,  to  subsist  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  and  decrepit. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  A.  SANDS,  Fcarmer. 

Ahos  Habvtt,  U.  8,  Indian  Agent. 


No.  2  E. 

Grande  RoNDE  Agency,  August  10,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  my  first  annual  report. 

I  took  charge  of  the  mills  on  the  first  of  January,  1865.  I  found  them  in 
good  running  condition,  and  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  have  ground 
all  the  wheat  that  the  Indians. have  brought  to  the  mill,  being  about  2,000 
bushels.  I  have  sawed  lumber  for  the  Indians  to  the  amount  of  30,000  feet, 
and  for  the  department  40,000  feet.  I  have  worked  all  t^e  Indians  that 
have  been  furnished  me,  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  in  making  repairs 
upon  the  dam.  It  needs  more  work  to  make  it  secure  against  high  water 
the  coming  winter,  and  I  respectfully  ask  for  all  the  teams  and  help  you 
can  furnish,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  secured. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  EMMETT, 

MiUer  and  Sawyer. 
Alios  Harvet,  Esq., 

U,  8.  Indian  Agent,  Grande  Ronde,  Oregon.^ 


No.  2  F. 

Grande  Ronde  Indian  Aoenct,  AuguM  19,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Indian  department,  I  submit  the 
following  report : 

I  commenced  work  on  the  agency  Aucrust  6,  1864,  and  was  employed 
nearly  two  months  assisting  in  making  repairs  on  the  flouring-mill.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  mostly  employed  in  the  shop,  engaged  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  work,  such  as  making  wagon-beds,  hay-racks,  and  a  small  boat  for 
salmon-fishing  on  the  Salmon  river,  one  large  roller  for  levelling  ground,  re- 
pairing wagons,  ploughs,  harrdws,  &o.,  for  the  department;  making  coffins 
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and  harrows,  and  repairing*  wagons,  harrows,  plonghs  and  oradles,  and 
a  variety  of  other  farming  instruments  for  the  Indians,  and  assist- 
ing, them  in  making  tables,  doors,  bedsteads  and  cupboards,  in  which 
quite  a  number  of  them  show  a  willingness  to  work,  and  a  desire 
to  learn.  The  shop  is  in  g^ood  repair,  and  the  tools  generally,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  framing-tools,  such  as  augers  and  heavy  chisels,  which 
are  worn  out  and  worthless.  There  is  a  good  supply'  of  fir  timber  on  hand, 
bnt  all  the  oak  for  repairing  wagons  and  ploughs  is  ezhansted. 

T.  M.  COCHRAN,  Carpenter. 
Ahos  Habvkt,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent.  *• 


No.  3. 


Alsea  Indian  Srti-AaENCY, 

Oregon,  August  12,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  Thave 
the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report. 

Since  forwarding  my  last  annual  report,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  amount  of  land  in  this  agency  under  cultivation  is  insufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  wants  of  dese  Indians,  and  have,  therefore,  had  all  the 
suitable  land  fur  cultivation  in  the  old  enclosure  broken  and  seeded,  except 
such  as  was  required  for  grass  ;  alsahad  enclosed  a  new  field,  north  of  the 
agency  buildings,  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  a  portion  of  which,  the 
present  season,  is  under  cultivation. 

The  prospect  for  a  bountiful  harvest  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
a  fine  one — as  good,  if  not  better  t|ian  I  had  evejr  before  witnessed  on  the 
coast.  But  soon  my  hopes  were  blighted.  Like  a  ravenous  army  tho  cut- 
worm came,  and  with  all  the  care,  attention  and  labor  I  could  bestow,  I  was 
nnable  to  even  check  them.  They  have  succeeded  in  destroying  nearly 
the  entire  crop  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  the  loss  of  which  will  be  perceptibly 
felt  the  coming  winter,  the  potato  crop  being  the  principal  item  of  subsist- 
ence during  the  cold  season. 

The  CoOse  and  Umpqua  tribes  of  Indians,  numbering  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  souls,  must  undoubtedly  suffer  the  coming  winter  unless  some  pro- 
vision can  be  made  to  furnish  subsistence  for  them  at  such  times  as  heavy 
storms  and  gales  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  gather  muscles  from  the 
rocks  and  fish  from  the  ocean,  which  is  frequently  the  case  for  weeks  at  a 
time  during  the  winter. 

The  Sttyouslaw  Indians,  living  forty  miles  soath  of  this  place,  number 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  souls,  fire  intelligent  and  of  indnstrious  hab- 
its. I  visited  them  early  in  the  spring,  and  distributed  such  kinds  of  seed 
among  them  as  they  needed,  and  encouraged  and  advised  them  to  put  in 
large  crops,  and  tend  them  well.  On  my  second  visit  to  this  tribe,  I  found 
that  they  had  followed  my  instructions.  They  have  fine  fields  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots  and  squashes,  with  a  good  prospect  of  plenty  the  coming 
winter.  They  are  good  hunters,  and  as  their  country  abounds  in  wild 
game  they  never  want  for  meat.  Their  fisheries  are  extensive,  and  they 
will  improve  the  pleasant  portion  of  the  season  in  curing  fish  for  winter. 
They  are  but  little  expense  to  the  government,  needing  nothing  of  its  aid 
except  ammunition  to  hunt  with.  They  give  but  little  trouble  to  the  agent, 
as  they  mostly  govern  themselves. 

The  Alsea  tribe,  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  are  located  on  the 
Alsea  river,  nine  miles  north  of  this  place.    They  are  of  a  lower  class  than 
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either  of  the  three  tribea  under  my  charge.  They  subsist  principally  by 
jGishing  and  hunting,  although  the  most  of  them  have  good  garden  spots  up 
the  river  and  along  its  banks,  which  will  supply  them  with  a  good  qnaatity 
of  potatoes  and  carrots  this  season.  Their  crop  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  on 
their  farm  at  the  north  end  of  the  prairie,  will,  like  the  balance,  be  nearly 
an  entire  failure  also,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

As  to  the  amount  of  improvements  during  the  last  year,  I  refer  you  to  the 
farmer's  report  accompanying  this;  also  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  the 
agency  to  carry  on  the  business  of  farming  successfully. 

Gji^at  anxiety  is  expressed  throughout  the  various  tribes  as  to  what  will 
be  their  destiny.  They  have  got  the  impression  that  this  portion  of  the 
country  is  to  bo  opened  for  the  settlement  of  the  whites.  This  they  seem 
very  much  opposed  to.  They  ask,  Where  are  wc  to  be  taken  7  where  are 
we  to  be  removed  ?  When  we  gave  up  our  former  homes  and  lands  we 
were  assured  this  should  be  our  permanent  and  lasting  habitation.  Here 
we  have  erected  comfortable  houses  ;  our  land  is  just  being  put  in  such 
condition  that  we  may  live  comfortably  ;  we  are  also  growing  old,  and  are 
not  able  to  till  new  fields  or  erect  new  homes;  and  more  than  this,  we  have 
always  lived  by  the  coast — been  used  to  subsisting  on  fish  and  game,  and 
to  remove  us  to  the  interior  we  must  die.  The  above  reasons  are  given  why 
they  wish  to  remain  here.  I  have  tried  to  persuade  them  that  if  they 
were  removed  a  satisfactory  treaty  would  be  made  with  them,  and  they 
would  be  made  comfortable  and  cared  for;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  satisfy 
them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  COLLINS, 
Uniled  Staies  Indian  Sub-Agent. 

Hon.  J.  W.  P.  HUKTINOTON, 

Superintendent  Indian  Jffairs,  Qregon. 


No.  3  A. 


Alsea  Imdiam  SuB-AoBycT, 

Oregon^  August  10,  1865. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report.  On  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  farming  operations  at  this  agency,  October  24,  1864,  my 
first  duty  was  to  erect  a  potato-house  for  the  Alsea  tribe  of  Indians,  four- 
teen by  sixteen  feet,  made  of  good  substantial  logs,  and  covered  with  clap- 
boards. I  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  potato  crop,  which  was  ficished  on 
the  15th  of  November.  Owing  to  the  uncommonly  dry  season  the  yield  was 
small,  some  portions  of  the  ground  scarcely  producing  the  seed  planted.  I 
next  repaired  the  stable  for  winter,  by  building  stalls  for  the  department 
horses,  and  mangers  for  the  work  oxen;  also  built  a  good  substantial  fence 
around  the  bam. 

During  the  winter  but  little  was  done,  aside  from  the  duties  of  tending 
the  stock,  except  to  prepare  fencing  foi  the  enclosure  of  a  new  field;  early  in 
the  spring  I  erected  a  post-and-rail  fence,  one  mile  in  length,  commencing 
at  the  commissary  building  and  running  north,  taking  in  the  Alsea  farm, 
situated  on  the  north  end  of  the  prairie,  and  by  so  doing  have  enclosed  about 
one  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  on  the  farm.  The  north  end  and  east 
side  of  this  field,  being  belted  with  heavy  timber  and  thick  underbrush,  the 
cold  north  winds,  so  common  to  this  locality,  are  broken  off.  On  commenc- 
ing to  put  in  my  spring  crop,  I  selected  from  th^  Coose  and  Umpqua  tribes 
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four  men  each  as  teamsters  and  ploughmen,  and  with  such  instrnctions  as  I 
was  able  to  give  them  they  did  exceedingly  well,  and  will  now  compare 
favorably  with  the  generality  of  white  men,  as  farmers.  I  seeded  all  the 
old  ground,  and  what  was  called  fifteen  acres  of  sod,  which  was  broken  in 
the  fall  previous  to  my  taking  charge;  also  forty  acres  of  sod  which  I  broke 
in  the  spring.  The  following  includes  all  the  old  and  new  ground  now  un- 
der cultivation  :  Of  wheat,  twelve  acres;  oats,  twenty-two  acres;  potatoes^ 
fifty  acres;  turnips,  eight  acres;  carrots,  three  acres.  Aside  from  the  above, 
the  Gooses  and  Umpquas  have  ten  acres  6t  oats  for  their  individual  use,  and 
each  family  a  good,  large  garden,  which  will  amount  in  all  to  eight  acres 
more,  making  the  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  this  season  one 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

Immediately  after  the  crop  was  in  I  unroofed  the  old  barn,  raised  it  two 
logs  higher,  and  built  an  additional  crib,  20  by  22  feet,  on  the  south  end,  with 
a  tramping  floor  between  the  old  and  new  of  25  feet,  making  the  whole 
length  of  the  barn  100  feet.  I  have  shedded  both  sides  the  full  length,  the 
one  on  the  west  being  15,.  ana  the  one  on  the  east  12  feet  wide. 

During  the  heavy  winds  last  winter  the  Gooses'  stable  was  blown  down, 
and  the  Umpquas'  unroofed.  These  I  have  rebuilt  and  repaired  ;  also  have 
cut  and  housed  thirty  tons  of  hay,  ten  of  which  is  the  best  timothy  ;  have 
also  had  six  tons  of  hay  put  up  for  the  Gooses  and  Umpquas. 

The  amount  of  hay  and  oats  raised  this  year  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  all 
the  stock  in  good  condition  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  different  tribes  have  built  quite  a  number  of  substantial  framed 
houses,  and  taken  pains  to  fit  them  with  taste  and  usefulness. 

The  wheat  crop  will  be  a  fair  average,  some  portions  being  very  stout, 
while  others  are  scarcely  an  average.  The  oats  are  very  fine,  and  will  pro- 
duce largely,  and  are  nearly  fit  for  harvest.  The  potato  and  turnip  crops 
will  be^nearly  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  countless  number  of  cut-worms, 
which,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  on  my  part,  together  with  the  Indians, 
have  consumed  nearly  the  whole  crop.  The  carrot  crop  will  be  small,  owing, 
I  think,  to  the  quality  of  the  seed.  I  seeded  the  ground  the  second  time, 
but  to  no  better  result  than  the  first. 

I  find  the  Indians  on  this  agency  good  workers  and  rather  intelligent, 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  exacted  of  them.  This  is 
the  first  season  they  have  been  required  to  perform  all  kinds  of  work  bn 
the  farm,  consequently  are  not  so  far  advanced  perhaps  as  Indians  on  other 
agencies ;  but  I  am  confident  that  in  another  season  they  will  be  able,  with 
but  little  assistance,  to  do  all  the  work  required  on  the  farm. 

I  would  recommend  the  procuring  of  more  tools  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
carpenter  tools,  farming  implements,  spades,  shovels,  &c.,  as  I  have  labored 
under  great  disadvantage  during  the  past  season  for  want  of  proper. kind? 
of  tools  to  work  with ;  and  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  be  taught  the 
various  kinds  of  work,  it  is  necessary  that  a  supply  of  different  kinds  of 
farming  implements  be  procured,  as  the  amount  on  hand  is  very  limited. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  new  vise  be  procured,  as  the  one  on  band 
is  broken  and  unfit  for  use.  Also  suggest  the  propriety  of  fatting  and  killing^ 
two  yoke  of  old  oxen,  as  it  was  only  with  the  great^t  care  and  attention 
that  I  got  them  through  last  winter,  consequently  in  spring  were  unfit  for 
service.  In  order  that  such  a  crop  as  is  needed  may  be  put  in  next  spring, 
and  in  the  proper  time,  four  more  yoke  of  work  oxen  are  needed,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  the  crop  should  be  put  in  early,  that  it  may  mature  and  ripen 
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before  the  fall  rains  set  in,  as  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  care  grain  properly 
here  late  in  the  falL 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  CASE, 


G.  W.  Collins, 

United  Stales  Indian  Sub-Agent, 


Superintendent  Farming  Operaiions. 


No.  4. 


Wabm  Sprikos  Aornct,  August  19,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  farming 
operations  under  my  charge  during  the  present  year: 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  enclos^  and  under  cultivation  this 
year  is  about  four  hundred.  Of  this  number,  about  fifty  acres  are  re* 
served  and  cultivated  by  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  raising  forage 
for  stock,  and  seed  and  food  fur  special  issue  to  Indians  that  are  destitute, 
&c.  Last  year  I  had  but  forty  acres  for  this  purpose;  but  finding  this  in- 
sufficient, I,  by  direction  of  the  agent,  broke  up  and  enclosed  ten  acres  more 
of  new  land.  During  the  months  of  April  and  May  last  I  prepared  the 
ground  and  put  in  for  government  30  acres  of  wheat,  15  acres  oats,  5  acres 
potatoes ;  for  the  Indians,  with  assistance,  220  acres  wheat,  5  acres  oats. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Indians  put  in,  in  their  enclosures,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  in  corn,  squashes,  beans,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 

The  growing  season  has  been  very  dry,  and*  from  this  cause  alone  our 
crops  would  have  teen  light,  but  during  the  months  of  June  and  July 
the  grasshoppers  made  their  appearance  in  qwarms,  and  committed  such 
ravages  among  the  wheat  and  oats  as  to  make  them  almost  an  entire 
failure.  The  wheat  upon  the  government  farm  was  wholly  destroyed,  and 
little  of  the  oats  remained. 

The  Indians  fared  but  little  better  with  their  crops.  Their  oats  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  their  wheat  so  damaged  that  it  will  produce  but  little. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  early  date  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of 
tlie  yield  of  the  wheat  crop ;  yet  I  do  not  think  it  will  exceed  eight  bushels 
per  acre,  being  less  than  half  the  yield  of  last  year. 

The  potatoes,  corn,  &c.,  look  well,  and  will,  notwithstanding  the  dryness 
of  the  season,  produce  an  average  crop. 

These  Indians,  though  they  work  well  in  the  spring,  are  rendered  very 
unsettled  .by  their  fisheries,,  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty,  and  their  yearly 
trips  to  these  are  made  at  a  time  when  their  farms  most  need  their  attention. 
This  has  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  me  during  the  past  season, 
and  has  been  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  their  agricultural  interests. 

The  oxen  now  on  hand  are  very  old  and  unable  to  perform  much  labor. 
At  least  twelve  yoke  of  young  work  oxen  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  farming 
operations  for  another  year. 

Two  new  wagons  are  much  needed,  those  on  hand  being  very  old  and 
worn. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  REAVES, 
Superintendent  Farming  OperatianB, 

J.  W.  PsRiT  Huntington,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Salem,.  Oregon. 
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No.  4  A. 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  August  19,  1865. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Indian  school  in 
mj  charge.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  here  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1865, 
with  a  fair  attendance  of  scholars.  Their  attendance  has  been  very  irregu- 
lar, not  exceeding  eight  scholars  per  day.  During  the  planting  season  the 
services  of  the  children  being  required  to  assist  their  parents  in  their  gar- 
deitb,  &c.,  I  allowed  them  a  vacation,  and  spent  my  time  in  assisting  and 
instructing  theai  in  the  cultivation  of  their  garden  crops.  The  children 
were  at  the  fisheries  with  their  parents  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

I  endeavored  to  have  the  children  attend  school  regularly,  but  their 
parents  objected,  telling  roe  that  they  were  compelled  to  support  theix  chil« 
dren,  and  therefore  considered  thempelves  entitled  to  their  assistance  in 
raising  food  with  which  to  feed  them,  and  that  while  at  the  fisheries  they 
could  not  leave  their  children  at  the  agency  without  some  person  to  take 
care  of  them. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  superintendent  of  farming  operations 
be  instructed  to  permit  the  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  small  field  situated 
near  the  school-house,  the  same  to  be  cultivated  by  the  scholars  under  the 
direction  of  their  teacher,  who  shall  distribute  the  produce  thereof  among 
them  in  proportion  to  the  manual  labor  that  oach  shall  have  performed ; 
also  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  farming  implements  necessary  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  same. 

Nearly  all  the  children  are  destitute  of  clothing.    I  would  recommend 
that  the  children  who  attend  school  regularly  be  comfortably  clothed.    By 
so  doing  the  attendance  will  be  large  and  regular. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  D.  GILLET,  School  Tsacher. 

J.  W.  P.  Huntington, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Sdem^  Oregon. 


No.  4  B. 


Warm  Springs  Agrncv,  Orbglon^. 

August  19,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  health  of  these  Indians. 

By  my  long  residence  with  them  I  have  acquired  their  confidence,  and  found 
that  my  medicines  and  treatment  have  been  very  beneficial  to  them ;  conse- 
qnently  they  are  anxious  to  get  medical  treatment  when  sick,  and  partic- 
ularly as  it  costs  them  nothing,  as  among  themselves  they  would  exact  pay- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  state  I  have  gradually  made  them  understand  that  we  work 
by  no  charms  nor  conjuring,  to  cure  the  sick ;  but  we  simply  go  to  work  and  find 
out  the  disease,  and  when  found,  then  apply  the  remedy  accordingly.  If  we 
cannot  cure  by  such  process,  no  being  under  the  sun  can.  Consequently,  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  have  given  up  their  old  superstitious  habits  and  mode  of 
doctoring ;  but  it  will  require  time  before  it  can  be  eradicated  from  the  minds 
of  many  that  there  are  individuals  who  acquire  from  birth  a  supernatural  power 
of  killing  and  curing. 
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I  have  been  quite  BQccesB^iil  in  mj  treatment  to  tbem  the  past  year ;  btil} 
few  deaths  have  occurred,  and  that  principallj  of  children  and  old  men. 

The  diseases  are  prevailing  epidemics— colds  and  coughs,  pulmonary  com^ 
plaints,  ophthalmia,  syphilis  and  chronic  diseases. 

I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that  there  have  been  less  cases  of  syphilis  this 
year  than  usual,  and  hope  to  report  more  favorably  on  this  disease  after  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  right  to  the  fisheries  at  the  Dalles,  as  all  the 
syphilitic  cases  come  from  that  section. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  new  supply  of  medicinecbAnd 
hospital  stores. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  0.  McKAT,  Physician. 
Hon.  J.  W.'Perit  Huntington, 

SuperintendaU  Indian  Affairs,  Oregon. 


No.  4  c: 


Warm  Bprinos  Aobncy,  Orbgon , 

August  19,  1865. 
SfK :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report : 
During  the  past  year  I  have  fabricated  the  following  articles,  viz : 
I  Two  hundred  and  fifty  root-diggers,  one  hundred  hunting-knives,  twenty- 
five  mattocks,  forty  grub-hoes,  six  firows,  seven  sets  harrow-teeth,  eighteen 
eet  whiffletrees  new  ironed,  twenty  pairs  strap-hinges,  twenty-five  pairs  maul- 
rings,  thirteen  iron  wedges,  fifty  salmon  hooks  and  spears,  four  neck-yokes, 
one  thousand  root  diggers  sharpened. 

Most  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  repairing  wagons,  ploughs,  yokes,  log- 
chains,  &c.,  and  shoeing  horses  for  department  and  repairing  guns  for  Indians, 
.fitting  new  tubes,  and  changing  flint  locks  to  percussion. 

I  would  suggest  the  purchase  of  the  following  articles,  which  are  greatly 
needed*  viz : 

Oae  set  new  tools  for  gunsmith,  those  on  hand  being  worn  out  and  worth- 
less ;  «ne  thousand  pounds  iron,  assorted ;  one  hundred  pounds  plough  steel ;  fifty 
pounds  cast  steel ;  one  thousand  bushels  coal. 

I  am  gveatly  in  need  of  an  Indian  boy  to  assist  me  in  my  shop. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  B.  CLARE,  Blacksmith. 
J.  W.  a?MtiT  Huntington, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Salem,  Oregon. 


No.  4  D, 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Orbgon> 

August  19 ,  1865. 

Sir:  Iliave  theli(Bwr  to  submit  the  following  report : 

I  commenced  here  as  a  wagon  and  plough  maker  on  the  1 5th  day  of  April,  1865. 
Since  then 'my  time  has  been  almost  wholly  occupied  in  repairing  farming  imple- 
ments for  Indians  and  department.  I  have  manufactured  and  used  for  repai^ 
ing  wagons,  ploughs, '&c.,  three  axletrees,  one  w|igon-box,  seven  plough-beamSf 
thirteen  plough^faandles,  tbwe  coupling-poles  for  trucks,  twenty-three  hoe  and 
rake  handles. 
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Tlie  repainog  of  baildings  of  IndiaxiB  and  department,  and  instructing  the 
Indiana  in  building  their  barns  and  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools,  has  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  my  time. 

The  timber  used  for  the  above  repairs  is  an  inferior  article.  It  was  cut  on 
the  reservation,  and  I  was  compelled  to  use  it  while  it  was  green,  there  being 
no  seasoned  timber  on  hand.  I  would  suggest  that  a  supply  of  good  wagon 
and  plough  timber  be  furnished  before  the  roads  are  blocked  up  by  snow.  A  Set 
of  new  tools  is  very  much  needed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  0.  COOK, 

Wagon  and  Plough-maker. 
J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Salem,  Oregon, 


No.  5. 

Umatilla  Indian  Aqbnct,  Obeoon, 

August  19, 1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  fourth  annual  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  tribes  under  my  charge  are  composed  of  the  Cayuse, 
Walla- Walla,  and  Umatilla  bands  confederated  by  the  treaty  of  June  9, 1855, 
and  numbering,  as  per  census  taken  by  me  on  the  22d  June  last,  759  souls, 
classified  as  follows,  viz  : 


Names  of  Tribes. 

1 

^ 

1 

s 

1 

Cavuses.  Tin-tin-met-sic  chief. 

89 
48 
55 

140 
63 
93 

67 
23 
39 

74 
26 
42 

370 

Walla-Walla»  Homle  chief '. . . . 

160 

Umatilla,  Wenap-Snoot  chief 

229 

Total 

192 

296 

129 

142 

759 

During  the  past  year  very  little  of  a  serious  nature  has  occurred  to  disturb 
the  general  tranquillity  among  the  Indians,  and  they  are  living  together  in  greater 
harmony  than  usual. 

The  annuity  goods  designed  for  distribution  to  these  Indians  last  winter  were 
not  received  at  the  agency  until  late  this  spring,  and  I  deemed  it  judicious  to 
postpone  the  issue  untU  after  the  spring  crops  were  planted,  which  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Indians. 

The  ploughs  and  harness  purchased  by  you,  in  accordance  with  my  requisition, 
did  not  reach  here  in  season  to  be  of  service  this  spring,  which  was  regretted 
at  the  time,  but  we  got  along  much  bettet*than  I  expected,  and  the  Indians, 
with  the  aid  I  was  enabled  to  give  them,  put  in  a  larger  crop  than  usual. 

We  are  now  busily  engaged  with  our  harvest,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
grasshoppers  and  drought,  will  be  nearly  an  average  yield.  This  year  the  number 
of  acres  under  fence  is  about  nineteen  hundred,  of  which  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  acres  are  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  the  remainder  being  yet  unbroken  or 
partially  cleared,  but  serving  as  pasture  for  their  work-horses.  While  the 
number  of  acres  in  cultivation  this  year  exceeds  that  of  last,  the  quantity  of 
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produce  raised  will  be  no  mater,  in  consequence  of  the  backwardness  of  die 
season,  toother  with  the  long-continued  dn)ught,  and  a  visitation  of  gtasa- 
hoppers. 

Many  of  my  Indians  now  almost  solely  rely  upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood, 
and  their  farms  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  their  white  neighbors. 

Several  Indians  will  have  a  large  surplus  product  to  sell  this  year,  consist- 
ing of  oats,  wheat,  hay,  com,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  constant  and  rapid 
progress  these  Indians  are  making  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  extremely  gratifying 
to  witness  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  temporal  welfare. 

While  many  of  the  Cayuse  tribe  are  wealthy  in  horses  and  cattle,  the  great 
majority  of  the  three  tribes  are  very  poor,  and  those  that  are  able  to  work 
have  been  taught  that  they  must  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  example  is  constantly  before  them,  that  the  industrious  In- 
dian has  an  abundance  to  eat  and  to  wear,  while  the  idle  and  vicious  are 
poor  and  hungry,  frequently  bringing  thefaselves  to  shame  and  sorrow  by 
their  vagabond  habits. 

The  number  of  acres  and  kinds  of  crops  planted  by  the  Indians  this  year 
I  estimate  as  follows  :  Wheat  430  acres,  oats  90  acres,  corn  140  acr^s,  po- 
tatoes 50  acres,  peas  45  acres,  and  6  acres  in  melons,  pumpkins,  onions, 
carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  cabbage,  &c.,  &c. — total,  851  acres.  This  will 
doubtless  give  a  total  yield  approximating  as  follows,  viz :  Wheat  4,300 
bushels,  oats  1,500  bushels;  corn  1,000  bushels,  potatoes  1,800  bushels,  peas 
850  bushels,  and  vegetables  1,000  bushels.  If  the  present  season  had  been 
as  favorable  as  the  last,  the  products  of  the  Indian  farms  would  have  been 
much  greater;  however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  food  raised  to  suffice  for  all  the  Indians  who  till  the  soil  for  themselves, 
besides  being  sufficient  for  the  poor  old  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 

f physically  incapacitated  to  earn  their  own  subsistence  in  any  manner.  This 
atter  class  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  always  a  few  here,  but  a  less  num- 
ber I  am  informed  than  upon  other  reservations  in  Oregon,  must  always 
rely  upon  the  bounty  of  the  government  for  support;  this  is  accomplished 
by  me  without  an  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  therefor. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  sixty  acres,  upon  which  are  raised  forage  for 
the  department  cattle  and  horses,  and  wheat,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and  indigent,  and  seed  to  be  given  the  following 
year  to  those  Indians  who,  from  various  causes,  have  nothing  left. 

As  I  have  stated  in  former  reports,  the  wealth  of  these  tribes  is  possessed* 
by  very  few  Indians,  mostly  of  the  Cayuse  tribe,  and  they  are  superior  In- 
dians in  every  respect,  evincing  great  ability  to  take  care  of  their  property, 
and  in  the  management  of  their  business  generally. 

I  hope  the  next  year  will  see  us  supplied  with  ploughs  and  harness,  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  work. 

The  wagons,  ploughs,  and  other  department  property  have  been  in  use  for 
six  years,  and  of  course  are  becoming  much  worn,  requiring  constant  re- 
pairs to  render  them  fit  for  service. 

The  oxen  were  old  when  they  were  first  brought  here,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  unfit  for  further  use.  It  would  be  better  for  the* Indians  and  for  the 
service,  if  these  cattle  could  be  sold,  and  their  place  supplied  with  large 
work-horses.  All  the  Indians  show  a  greater  aptitude  to  work  with  horses 
than  with  oxen,  and  their  own  ponies  are  not  strong  enough  to  break  new 
land  with  the  large  ploughs  required. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  these  Indians  have  for  years  been  clamorous 
for  the  erection  of  mills  on  the  reservation,  a,s  promised  thekn  by  the  govern- 
ment.     The  non-fulfilment  of  this  treaty  stipulation  has  at  times  caused 
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miicb  diBsatisfaq^ion  among  the  IndiaoB,  and  great  diflScuIty  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  in  keeping  them  on  the  reserve. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  in  May  last,  I  promptly  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  mills;  the  work  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
We  will  have  the  saw-mill  running  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  flour-mill  within 
BIZ  weeks  thereafter,  so  that  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  Indians  before  win- 
ter sets  in. 

With  the  erection  of  the  long-promised  mills,  the  Indians  here  will  have 
nothing  reasonably  to  complain  of  on  the  part  of  the  government,  except  the 
shipment  of  worthless  goods  to  them  from  the  Atlantic  States,  which  I  trust 
has  ceased  with  the  last  lot  received. 

The  completion  of  the  mills  at  an  early  day  will  be  a  great  incentive  to 
the  Indians  to  work,  and  will  doubtless  accomplish  much  to  induce  all  who 
belong  to  this  reserve  to  remain  permanently  upon  it. 

The  privilege  is  granted  to  the  Indians  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
hunt  and  fish  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  reservation,  as  per  first  article 
of  the  treaty,  but  I  only  permit  them  to  be  absent  for  a  limited  period,  and 
when  they  are  not  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  I  find  it  difficult  to  break . 
them  of  this  habit,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  I  allow  them  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains for  their  usual  supply  of  game  and  fish.  Last  spring,  while  a  party  of 
Umatilla  Indians  were  encamped  on  a  tributary  of  John  Day's  river,  distant 
abcmt  forty  miles  from  the  reserve,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  hostile 
SnaKe  Indians,  and  all  their  horses — fifty-one  head — stolen  from  them. 

This  party  of  Umatillas,  being  left  on  foot,  were  unable  to  follow  in  pursuit, 
and  returned  to  the  agency  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  recover  their  prop- 
erty. The  afiair  was  reported  to  Colonel  Curry,  of  the  1st  Oregon  cavalry,  in 
command  at  Fort  Walla-Walla,  who,  with  commendable  promptitude,  went 
himself  with  a  detachment  .of  troops,  accompanied  by  seventy  Cayuse  and 
Umatilla  Indians,  to  the  scene  of  the  raid.  Every  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  and  friendly  Indians  to  find  the  predatory  band  of  Snakes, 
but  without  avail.  This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  the  Snake  In- 
dians have  ventured  so  near  the  reservation,  and. my  Indians  in  consequence 
of  this  raid  feel  great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  property.  I  may  state 
here  that  I  can  at  any  time  raise  a  force  of  one  hundred  Indians,  well 
mounted,  to  accompany  a  column  of  troops  sent  against  these  hostile  Indians. 

In  reference  to  the  progress  of  my  Indians  in  agriculture  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  they  advance  more  speedily,  and  with  a  greater  permanent  good  to 
themselves,  than  any  Indians  I  have  ever  known ;  but  their  progress  in  the 
art  of  learning  to  read  and  write  has  always  been  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
The  boys  come  to  the  shops,  where  I  allow  them  the  use  of  mechanical  tools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  treaty  mechanics,  and  several  of  them  evince 
great  mechanical  ingenuity.  But  as  we  never  have  had  suitable  buildings 
for  a  school-house  and  lodging  house  for  the  Indian  children,  little,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  been  accomplished  for  their  amelioration  at  day-schools.  The 
moment  lumber  can  be  procured  from  our  mills,  and  the  necessary  funds  placed 
in  my  hands  for  the  purpose,  the  proper  buildings  shall  be  erected,  and  every 
inducement  on  my  part  offered  to  secure  the  constant  attendance  of  young 
Indians  at  the  school. .  No  lasting  benefit,  however,  will  accrue  to  them  by 
the  system  of  day-school»,  unless  presevered  in  for  some  time;  and  even  then 
the  Indian  should  be  taught  that  his  first  duty  is  to  be  industrious  and 
moral,  and  to  rely  upon  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  for  his  subsistence,  with- 
out expense  to  the  government. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  would  be  good  policy  to  allot  land  in 
severalty  to  Indians  who  by  their  own  industry  have  made  good  farmers. 
This  would  secure  those  Indians  and  their  heirs  in  the  possession  of  the  lanfl 
forever,  about  which  they  feel  so  much  solicitude,  it  being  not  unfrequently 
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• 
reported  to  tfaem  that  their  lands  are  to  be  taken  by  the  ^oTernment  and 
given  to  the  whites.  The  constant  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  the 
whites  will  take  the  reservation  from,  them.is  a  source  of  perpetnal  dissat- 
isfaction to  them,  and  a  great  annoyance  to  me,  «t»  there  are  not  wanting 
unprincipled  white  men  who  never  omit  an  occasion  to  impress  this  nponthe 
minds  of  the  Indians.  Mnch  of  my  time  is  occnpied  in  convincing  these 
simple-minded  people  that  they  will  not  be  removed  so  long  as  they  remain 
at  peace  with  the  whites,  and  observe  the  promises  made  in  the  treaty,  or 
express  a  willingness  to  sell  their  land  and  remove  elsewhere.  I  may  state 
here  that  the  Indians  npon  this  reservation  can  only  be  induced  by  force  to 
relinquish  it 

It  is  currently  believed  that  the  commander  of  this  military  department 
has  recently  ordered  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Walla- Walla  as  a  military 
post.  The  fort  is  distant  from  the  agency  abont  thirty  miles,  and  if  the 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  it,  I  earnestly  request  that  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
be  stationed  permanently  on  the  reserve,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  agency, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  both  whites  and  Indians.  It  is  well  known 
.that  the  reservation  is  a  thoroughfare  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  Grande 
Ronde  and  Powder  River  valleys:  and  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Boise  and 
Owyhee,  being  constantly  traversed  by  thousands  of  white  people,  it  is 
difficult,  and  at  times  almost  impossible,  for  the  agent,  unaided,  to  prevent 
serious  disturbances  between  travellers  and  the  Indians.  If  the  reserva^on 
is  left  without  military  protection  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
as  it  would  be  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Walla- Walla, 
trouble  will  soon  arise  between  the  worst  class  of  whites  and  the  Indians, 
who  have  heretofore  only  been  kept  in  subjection  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
military.  It  is  often  necessary  to  arrest  refractory  Indians,  and  send  them 
to  the  guard- house  of  the  fort  for  punishment,  and  only  the  Jfear  of  arrest  by 
the  troops  prevents  the  open  and  wholesale  traffic  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians 
upon  the  reservation.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  trust  that  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  say  twenty-five  men  with  a  commissioned  officer,  may  be  stationed 
permanently  on  the  reserve,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  agency,  and  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  Indian  camps  to  prevent  intercourse  between  soldiers 
and  Indians.  Infantry  stationed  at  the  agency  are  of  no  use  whatever; 
mounted  troops  only  are  suited  for  this  kind  of  service. 

The  Indians  expect  to  be  protected  from  vicious  white  men,  and  the  white 
people,  particularly  the  settlers  on  the  borders  of  the  reservation,  among 
whom  aro  some  of  our  best  citizens,  naturally  expect  and  demand  to  be 
protected  from  drunken  vagabond  Indians.  All  this,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  here,  is,  doubtless,  apparent  to  you.  With  military 
^otection  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  agency,  white  people  will  feel 
secure  in  their  persons  and  property,  and  vicious  Indians  kept,  as  heretofore, 
under  the  control  of  the  agent. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  reserve  has  been  re- 
markably good  during  the  past  year,  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  physician 
showing  a  small  increase  in  numbers  for  the  last  nine  months. 

For  further  details  in  reference  to  treaty  employes,  I  respectfully  refer  you 
to  their  annual  reports,  herewith  transmitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  BARNHART,  K  8.  Indian  Agent. 

J.  W.  Perft  Huntington,  Esq., 

SupH  Indian  Affairs,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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No.  5  A. 

••    Umatilla  Indian  Reservatiok, 

Oregon,  Avgust  3,  1865. 

Sm:  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the  fullowing  report  as  superintendent  of 
farming  at  this  agency  : 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  among  the  Indians  during  the 
past  year;  a  much  larger  number  of  tljem  showing  a  disposition  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  many  more  of  them  would  have  put  in  crops  had  we  had  a 
sufficiency  of  tools  for  them. 

The  new  lot  of  ploughs  and  harness  received  from  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  available  in  putting  in  the  spring 
crop.  , 

The  amount  raised  this  year  by  the  Indians  I  can  only  estimate.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  less  than  4,300  bushels  of  wheat,  1,500  bushels  of  oats, 
1,800  bushels  of  potatoes,  850  bushels  peas,  and  a  very  large  crop  of  vege- 
tables; but  in  making  this  estimate  1  would  remark  that  if  the  present 
drought  continues  it  may  fall  short.  The  crops  raised  on  the  agency  farm, 
I  think,  will  bo  sufficient  to  feed  the  old  and  indigent  the  coming  winter, 
and  to  feed  government' animals. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  new  seed-wheat  be  purchased  for 
another  year,  that  now  in  cultivation  being  very  inferior  and  unsuited  to 
this  climate. 

^  To  keep  up  wStb  the  growin"^  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  cultivate  the 
land,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  get  s(^e  more  work-oxen,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  land,  the  majority  of  those  on  hand  being  old  and  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. It  would  also  be  of  great  benefit  if  we  had,  at  least,  one  more  span  of 
good  work-horses. 

The  wagons  belonging  to  the  department,  from  long  service,  are  alm9at 
unserviceable,  needing  constant  repairs. 

We  have  cut  and  put  up  about  fifty  tons  of  wild  hay.  From  the  large 
amount  of  stock  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  the  continual  travel  of  miners 
passing  through  the  reservation  with  their  animals  to  Idaho  and  eastern 
Oregon,  the  grass  is  eaten  out  to  such  extent  that  wild  hay  is  extremely 
difficult  to  procurt,  and  I  would  recommend  the  purchase  of  some  grass-seed 
for  future  use. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NARCISSE  ABORNOTER,  SupH  of  Farming. 

W..  H.  Barnhart,  Esq., 

U.  S,  Indian  Agent,  Umatilla  Beservation,  Oregon. 


No.  5  B. 


Umatilla  Indl^n  Reservation, 

Oregon f  July  30,  18B5. 

Sir:  As  directed  by  you,  I  submit  the  following  report  as  carpenter  of  this 
agency : 

Until  the  saw-mill  is  completed  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  Indians 
supplied  with  such  articles  as  they  require.  I  have,  however,  with  the 
small  amount  of  lumber  purchased  by  you,  made  for  them  quite  a  nnmber  of 
coffins,  and  also  a  few  tables,  bedsteads,  &c.,  and  have  repaired  the  agency 
buildings  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  in  their  decayed  condition.  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  wiishes,  I  have  continued  the  practice  of  allowing  such 
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Indians  as  show  an  aptitude  to  learn  the  use  of  tools,  to  use  the  tools  in  the 
shop,  always,  however,  under  my  supervision.    The  tools  in  the  shop  are  in 
good  order,  and  are  all  that  I  require  at  the.  present  time. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BACKUS  HENRY,  VarpenUr. 
W.  H.  Barkhart,  Esq., 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 


No.  6  C.    • 

Umatilla  Agenct,  Orcgon,  August  3,  1865. 
Sib  :  In  submitting  my  report,  it  must  necessarily  be  brief,  from  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  my  appointment  as  physician  on  this  agency. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among  the  Indians,  mostly  scrofula, 
consumption,  rheumatism,  and  ophthalmia,  with  several  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  a  few  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea ;  but  only  five  or  six  cases 
that  I  consider  dangerous. 

Owing  to  the  scrofulous  condition  of  a  large  number  of  those  whom  I 
have  visited,  the  treatment  of  their  cases  becomes  extremely  difficult. 
The  supply  of  medicines  on  hand  is  ample  lor  all  present  purposes. 
Trusting  that  this  brief  report  may  be  satisfactory, 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

^.  CORWENAUP,  M.  D.,  Physician. 
Wm.  H.  Barnhart,  Esq.,  V.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


No.  6  D. 


Umatilla  Indian  Agenct,  Oregon,  August  2,  1865. 

Sir  :  It  again  becomes  my  duty  to  report  to  you  as  teacher  on  this  reser* 
vation.  ^ 

In  my  last  report  to  you  I  stated  the  many  difficulties  that  operated 
against  the  establishment  of  a  day-school  on  this  reservation  that  would  be 
of  any  permanent  advantage  to  these  Indians.  The  great  distance  which 
these  Indians  live  apart,  and  the  want  of  any  provision  being  made  for 
feeding  the  children  while  in  attendance  at  school,  renders  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  them  to  attend  with  any  regularity ;  and  still  another  great 
difficulty  exists  in  the  want  of  a  suitable  building.  This  latter  1  hope  may 
be  obviated  after  the  completion  of  the  saw-mill. 

The  longer  I  am  among  these  people  the  more  I  become  convinced  that 
a  manual  Tabor  school  is  the  only  one  that  will  benefit  them  ;  the  children 
should  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher.  To  do  this,  and 
properly  sustain  such  a  school,  would,  I  am  well  aware»  cause  the  outlay  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  of  course  it  does  not  become  me  to  say 
whether  it  can  be  done  with  the  means  at  your  disposal. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DAVENPORT,  Teacher. 

Wm.  H.  Barnhart,  Esq.,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
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No.  6  E. 

Umatilla  Indian  Agency/Oregon,  August  3,  1865. 

&IR :  As  required,  I  hand  you  my  report  as  wagon  and  plough  maker. 

The  wagons  belonging  to  the  department  are  getting  old,  having  been  in 
constant  use  for  about  six  years,  and  are  continually  in  need  of  repairs.  I 
have,  however,  been  able  to  keep  them  in  tolerable  running  order. 

The  Indians  have  several  old  wagons  arax)ng  them,  which  I  have  kept 
repaired  for  them.  I  have  advised  the  Indians,  before  tbey  trade  for  any 
more  wagons  to  let  me  inspect  them,  as  many  of  those  tbej  have  traded 
for  are  not  worth  repairing. 

I  have  mended  up  the  wood-work  of  all  the  old  ploughs  that  were  worth 
repairing.  Lhave  also  made  for  the  Indians  a  large  number  of  mauls,  axe- 
helves,  and  such  other  tools  as  they  needed. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  LYONS,  Wagon  and  Floxigh  Mdher. 

Wic.  H.  fiABNHABT,  Esq.,  U.  S,  Indian  Agent 


No.  6  P. 


Umatilla  Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  August  3,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  blacksmith  for  the  Walla- Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla 
Indians  : 

My  time  during  the  past  year  has  been  constantly  occupied  in  keeping 
in  repair  the  wagons,  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  implements  and  tools 
belonging  to  the  department,  and  in  doing  such  work  as  the  Indians  daily 
bring  in. 

The  turning-lathe  which  you  purchased  for  me  answers  a  very  good  pur* 
pose.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have  got  along  with  the  amount 
of  work  without  it. 

The  millwrights,  who  are  erecting  the  mills,  require  considerable  work, 
and  may  make  it  necessary  to  purchase  some  different  sizes  of  iron  and  some 
other  material  that  we  have  on  hand. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  shop  is  a  very  old  and  dilapidated  log  build-  # 
ing,  almost  entirely  unfit  for  use  ;  but  I  hope,  as  soon  as  the  saw-mill  is 
completed*  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  -a  new  one  erected. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  WESTON,   Blacksmith. 

Wm.  H.  Barnhart,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


No.  6. 

SiLETz  Agenct,  October  3,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  third  aunual  report. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  affairs  of  this  agency  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  Through  the  efficiency  of  the  employes  and  the  in* 
dustry  of  the  Indians  ^e  have  succeeded,  the  present  season,  in  raising  an 
abundant  crop  of  all  the  principal  productions  of  this  place,  for  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  (o  my  last  annual  report  of 
farmiog,  which  was  made  at  the  proper  time. 
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The  Indians  under  my  charge  seem  qnite  well  satiefied  to  remain  at  their 
homes,  and  to  work  with  a  will  and  determination  to  ^cnre  a  livelihood  by 
their  own  labor.  They  are,  with  the  assistance  of  the  employes,  making 
more  material  and  enduring  improvements  than  formerly— erecting  commo- 
dtons  barns,  substantial  and  comfortable  dwellings,  surrounding  them  viiih 
fences,  and  enlarging  their  fields.  A  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  seems 
to  be  increasing  among  them — a  poweiful  incitation  to  exertion,  and  ever 
conducive  to  success. 

I  think  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  department  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  this  agency  with  an  additional  amount  of  teams  and  fanning 
tools  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  as  the  supply  on  hand  is  entirely  insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Our  school  is  prospering  very  satisfactorily,  in  care  of  Lucien  Frazer, 
teacher.  Most  all  of  the  students  can  read  and  write,  and  some  of  them  are 
making  considerable  progress  in  arithmetic.  There  are  twelve  in  number, 
seven  boys  and  five  girls,  which  are  about  as  many  as  can  be  properly  cared 
for  with  our  limited  means  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  school.  We 
feed  and  clothe  the  scholars,  keeping  them  entirely  within  the  precincts  of 
the  school.  This  I  find  necessary,  from  past  experience,  if  we  expect  to  im- 
prove their  habits  and  morals  as  well  as  their  minds. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  your  attention  to  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  carrying  out  instructions  in  reference  to  Yaquina  bay  and  the  oys- 
ter beds.  I  wish,  again,  most  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
subject,  as  I  fear,  unless  something  is  done  soon,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  trespass  upon  that  portion  of  the  reservation  unless  a  strong  mili- 
tary force  be  kept  on  the  grounds.  As  I  should  not  regard  it  at  all  delete- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  them  who 
occupy  that  portion  of  the  reservation  bo  removed  north  of  Silctz  river,  and 
that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation  be  established  at  a  point 
somewhere  between  the  waters  of  Taquina  bay  and  the  Siletz  river. 

I  would  again  very  respectfully  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  under  my  charge,  and  that  the  lands  which  they  occupy  be  sur- 
veyed and  set  apart  to  them,  either  in  tribes  or  individually  ;  they  would 
thus  be  encouraged  to  make  more  permanent  improvements. 

Our  flouring  mill  has  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless,  owing  to  the  high 
water  last  winter.  It  would  cost  about  as  much  to  repair  it  as  to  erect  a 
new  one.  I  will  therefore  be  compelled  to  erect  one  of  a  cheaper  character, 
that  can  be  run  by  horsepower. 

In  regard  to*  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  resident  physician,  which  is  herewith 
transmitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BEN.  SIMPSON.  [/.  8.  Indian  AgerU. 

Hon.  J.  W.  P.  Huntington, 

Superintendent  Indian  A  fairs,  Oregon.  • 


No.  6  A. 


SiLETZ  Agency,  Augustlb,  1865. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  fhe  following  annual  report  of  the  manual 
labor  school  under  my  charge: 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school  (September  1,  1864)  I  found  the  scholars 
somewhat  scattered.  I  succeeded  in  getting  together  eight — two  girls  and 
six  boys.    Since  the  schoof  has  been  under  my  charge  six  have  been  added 
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to  it — ^three  boys  and  three  girls.  Two  hoyn  have  died  during  the  year. 
The  school  now  nDmbers  twelve — seven  boys  and  five  girls.  The  scholars 
«re  apt  to  learn,  and  take  an  interest  in  their  studies»  All,  except  the  new 
additions,  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  in  the  fundamental  rules.  I 
have  had  the  boys  to  cultivate  quite  an  extensive  garden,  in  which  they  take 
great  delight  The  prospect  at  present  is  very  flattering  for  vegetables. 
The  girls,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Frazer,  have  progressed  rapidly  in 
her  department,  being  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  culinary  art.  They  are 
also  able  to  knit  their  own  stockings  and  cut  and  make  their  dresses.  In 
this  department  they  spend  most  of  their  time. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  thart  the  school-house  be  enlarged,  'so  that 
a  portion  of  it  can  be  set  apart  exclusively  as  a  school-room.  At  present 
the  scholars  are  compelled  to  cook,  eat,  sleep,  study,  and  recite  in  the  same 
room»  which  I  find  impossible  to  reconcile  with  that  degree  of  neatness  and 
order  which  should  characterize  the  room  in  which  any  properly  conducted 
school  is  kept. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  manual  labor  system  in  con- 
nexion with  book  education,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  educating  and  civilizing  the  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, . 

L.  B.  FRAZER,  Teacher. 

Hon.  Ben.  Supsok, 

Vniied  Stales  Indian  AgerU. 


No.  6  B. 


S1L8TZ  Indian  Aqengt,  Augi^  30,  186d! 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  department,  I  hereby  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  report: 

During  the  two  months  that  I  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation  I  have  had  but  few  cases  of  acute  disease.  Some  cases 
have  proved  fatal  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  nursing, 
cleanliness,  and  proper  clothing,  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  them  follow  the  directions  of  the  physician.  They 
require  a  constant  watch  to  see  that  the  medicines  have  been  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  nursed.  The  general  health  of 
the  Indians  is  at  present*  and  has  been  for  the  last  two  months,  unusually 
good.  • 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  suitable  building 
for  a  hospital.  Such  a  building  is  much  needed  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
itidians;  also  the  purchasing  of  a  better  supply  of  medicines,  instruments, 
and  hospital  stores. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  T.  DEERE,  Physician. 

Hon.  Ben.  Simtson, 

United  Statee  Indian  Agent,  Oregon. 


No.  6  0. 


SiLETZ  Indian  Aoenct, 

Oregon,  August  SO,  1865. 
Sot:  f  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  farm- 
ing  operations  on  this  agency. 
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Hie  season  baring  been  favorable^  the  crops  yielded  mote  than  any  pTeriont 
year.  On  the  ''  home  farm,"  under  the  anperrtsion  of  Assistant  Farmer 
Gopeland,  there  have  been  raised  600  bushels  of  wheat,  this  from  forty  acres, 
at  an  average  of  fifteen  bnshels  to  the  acre,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
dry  season  here.  Fall  or  winter  wheat  has  been  sown,  and  invariably  fell 
short  of  the  aulicipated  yield.  Early  spring  wheat  is  earnestly  recommended 
in  lien  of  the  present  wheat.  The  oats,  seventy-five  acres,  bqt  partly  har- 
vested, will  tnrn  out  twenty-five  bnshels  to  the  acre,  or  2,175  bnshels,  an 
abundance  snflScient  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  Indians.  Fifteen  acres 
of  meadow  produced  thirty-nine  tons  of  timothy  hay.  The  potatoes,  one 
hundred  acres,  look  fine,  and,  if  no  accident  occurs  to  thwart  present  expec- 
tations, the  yield  will  not  fall  short  of  25,000  bushels.  The  Indian  gardens 
in  most  cases  have  done  well,  and  have  furnished  plenty  of  vegetables  during 
the  past  summer.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
cabbage,  parsnips,  carrots,  beans,  &c.,  &c.,  soon  to  be  gathered  for  winter 
use.  There  have  been  eleven  frame  and  four  log  houses  built  during  the  past 
year,  besides  erecting  barns  and  building  fences.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  respect,  with  the  prospect  of  plenty  before  them.  The  Indians 
are  generally  contented,  and  desire  to  improve  and  cultivate  their  land. 

'     CHASTA  SCOTON  FABM. 

The  farrping  on  this  place  has  been  usually  successful  during  the  past  year, 
the  wheat  crop  being  an  exception.  Of  the  twenty  acres  sown  and  standing 
there  is  not  enough  good  wheat  to  warrant  harvesting.  0  wing  to  heavy  fogs, 
common  to  this  locality,  the  wheat  is  not  filled.  The  oats  are  good,  and  will 
yield  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  bid  fair  to  produce  more 
than  an  average  yield.  Of  the  fifteen  acres  planted,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  an* 
ti(^ipate  3,000  bushels.  Three  acres  of  peas  and  a  large  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  result  of  careful  gardening,  exhibits  a  return  for  time  and  labor 
expended  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  The  fences  on  this  farm  have 
all  been  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  making  the  farm  larger,  and  by  dividing  the 
same,  gives  excellent  pasturage  a  part  of  the  time.  Six  frame  houses  have 
been  built,  garden  fences  and  barns  repaired,  and  in  fact  every  efibrt  made 
to  make  the  Indians  comfortable  during  the  coming  winter. 

UPPER  FARM. 

,  The  Indians  on  this  farm  have  made. great  progress  in  tilling  Their  land. 
I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  following  statement  of  acres  planted  and  prob- 
able yield: 


Tribea.      - 

i 

w   S 

1 

H 

"SB 

1' 

• 

i 

•s 

1 

< 

1 

Remarks 

Bogne  Rivers  and  Orwse ' 
Creeks. 

CoquiUes 

ChMta  Costas 

300 

155 

24 

25 

<     30 

35 

I  20 

10 

10 
24 

"a 

Pota's  look  well;  21  acres 
usedforpast'e;  no  wheat 
sown;  eight  tons  of  haj. 

Oats  not  entirelj  har- 
vested yet. 

Goyemment ^ 

Total.. .^ 

200 

1(5 

24 

110 

44 

4 

• 
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Aside  from  thia,  the  gardens  have  produced  finely,  and  will  supply  much 
bealthy  food.  As  each  i^presentatjve  or  head  of  a  family  has  a  garden,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  report  as  to  the  probable  yield  in  kind  and 
quantity.  What  grain  has  been  harvested  is  stored  away  carefully  in  dry 
bams,  secure  from  the  wet  weather.  This  farm  is  in  charge  of  Assistant 
Farmer  Wm.  C.3ocke,  whose  government  and  manner* of  working  the  In- 
dians give  general  satisfaction. 

Before  closing,  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  desire  evinced 
by  these  Indians  to  gather  about  them  a  thousand  little  necessaries  in  imi- 
tation of  the  whites,  for  which  they  labor  whenever  a  chance  offers.  These 
are  marks  of  growing  industry  and  emulation  worthy  of  encouragement. 


LOWER  FARK. 

This  farm  contains  250  acres  under  fence,  most  of  which  is  under  thorough 
cultivation.  Here,  as  on  the  upper  farm,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  faithfulness  with  which  these  tribes  obey  the  instructions  of  the  farmer. 
The  results,  too,  exceed  any  previous  year. 

.After  referring  you  to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  barns,  fences,  &c.,  Ac, 
I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  table: 


Tribes. 


i 


I 


'•a 


II 


I 


BemarkB. 


Sixes ^ 

PortOrfords. 
Nult-nort-niis 

Uchres 

Gk>Yemiiient..^ 


250 


169 


34 


5 
4 

10 

8 


47  'acies  used  as  pasture. 
These  tribes  are  nearly  through 
harvesting. 


Total. 


250 


169 


34 


27 


67 


115 


21 


The  gardens  on  this  place  yield  well,  proving  to  the  Indians  that  labor 
brings  its  reward.  In  many  cases  the  gardens  have  been  enlarged  with  a 
view  to  more  extensive  operations  in  future.  Assistant  Farmer  J.  Willis 
exerts  a  kind  but  firm  control  over  the  Indians.  These  Indians  are  greatly 
inclined  to  improve  their  lands  and  maintain  an  individual  independence  very 
encouraging. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  BENRELL, 
Farmer  U>  Oiasta  Scoion  and  Superintendent  of  Farming. 
Hon.  B.  Simpson, 

United  States  Indian  Ageni, 
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SHAWNEES. 

No.  8 

Shawnee  Agency,  De  Soto,  Kansas,  October  17,  1865. 

Sir  :  The  genenJ  coDdition  of  the  Shawnees  has  been  qaite  as  favorable 
for  progress  and  development  of  civilization  during  the  last  year  as  at  auj 
time  since  I  have  been  in  charge. 

The  population  has  slightly  diminished,  there  being  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five  souls— three  hundred  and  ninety  males,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  females. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Shawnees  have  been  enlisted  into  the 
United  States  service  during  the  war ;  besides,  about  eighty  (it  being  all  the 
able-bodied  adults)  organized  themselves  into  a  military  company  and  did 
good  service  in  assisting  to  defend  the  State  against  General  Price's  rebel 
raiders  in  October,  1864. 

Most  of  the  crops,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  oats,  were  a  full  aver- 
age; the  wheat  was  injured  by  freezing,  and  both  wheat  and  oats  were  badly 
damaged  by  the  heavy  rains  during  the  harvest.  .  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
teams,  many  of  their  horses  and  mules  having  been  appropriated  by  bush- 
whackers and  excessively  loyal  men,  they  did  not  put  in  so  great  a  breadth 
of  crops  as  usual,  while  the  growth  has  been  unusually  large. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions  and  clothing,  the  Friends'  manual 
labor  school  was  compelled  to  suspend,  and  there  was  no  school  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Shawnee  children  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  But  a  new  con- 
tract was  entered  into  by  the  said  parties,  under  which  a  school  was  com- 
menced on  the  first  day  of  April,  and  which  is  now  in  successful  operation. 
Said  contract  provided  for  the  education,  board,  clothing,  &c.,  for  forty  Shaw- 
nee children  of  either  sex,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-one  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  scholar,  per  quarter.  The  number  in  attendance  has  exceeded  the 
requirements  of  the  contract,  yet  there  has  been  no  charge  for  the  excess 
over  forty. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  scholars  are  orphans,  and  are  sent  to  school 
not  only  to  secure  them  an  education,  but  good  homes.  The  most  of  them 
are  new  beginners,  some  of  them  unacquainted  with  the  English  language, 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  exhibit  a  good  degree  of  interest,  and  seem  to  be 
making  considerable  progress  in  education.  The  scholars  are  remarkably 
healthy,  comfortably  clad,  and  appear  contented  and  happy,  with  a  less  do- 
sire  to  get  away  from  school  than  has  been  manifested  heretofore.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  the  children  are  somewhat  crowded  at  present,  but  the 
committee  have  taken  steps  to  obviate  that  difficulty.  With  this  exception, 
the  appearance  of  the  school  is  quite  flattering  to  its  managers. 

The  superintendent's  report  for  the  fractional  year  ending  September  30 
is  enclosed,  and  forms  a  part  of  this  report. 

About  the  same  number  of  Shawnee  children  attend  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  as  last  year,  (it  being  about  twenty.)  Were  it  not  for  two 
causes,  it  is  probable  that  a  much  larger  number  would  attend  the  State 
schools.  First,  the  Shawnees  do  not  desire,  at  the  present  time,  by  accept- 
ing any  favors  from  the  State,  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  where  the 
State  can  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  give  a  legal  right  to  tax 
their  lands.  Second,  there  is  a  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  whites  against  admitting  them  into  the  schools,  the  same  as  exists 
against  persons  of  African  descent,  and  the  natural  pride  of  the  Indian  is 
such  as  would  prevent  him  from  sending  his  children  to  a  school  where  they 
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would  be  despised;  and  if  this  was  the  only  opportunity,  they  never  would 
be  educated. 

There  are  no  regular  missionaries  among  the  Shawnees,  although  Uiey 
have  preaching  every  sabbath  by  some  of  their  own  number,  or  some  orthe 
white  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination.  The  Friends  hold 
religious  meetings  at  their  manual  labor  room  two  days  every  week,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  scholars,  and  such  other  Shawnees  as  choose  to  attend. 

The  subject  of  taxation  is  still  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the 
tribe.  An  injunction  was  served  upon  the  commissioners  of  Johnson  county 
in  1863,  to  restrain  them  from  collecting  taxes  assessed  upon  their  lands. 
The  case  was  heard  at  the  district  court  the  same  year,  and  decided  against 
the  Shawnees.  It  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  was  sent 
back  for  new  testimony,  with  instructions.  At  that  court  it  was  decided 
against  the  Shawnees  again,  and  again  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  and 
there  decided  that  the  lauds  were  taxable,  and  the  injunction  was  dissolved. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  obtain,  although  I 
had  intended  to  make  it  a  part  of  this  report.  Mr.  Wilson  Shannon,  the  at- 
torney for  the  Shawnees,  and  one  of  the  moat  able  lawyers  in  the  State,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  if  this  case  should  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the 
United  States,  the  decision  would  be  reversed. 

The  expenses  attending  this  suit  have  already  amounted  to  nearly  eight 
hundred  dollars,  which  has  been  paid  by  a  few  individuals;  the  tribe,  as 
such^  having  no  means  which  could  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 

The  Shawnees  believe  that  their  treaty  with  the  government  is  such  as  to 
guarantee  the  protection  of  their  property,  and  feel  that  they  have  the  right 
to  expect  such  assistance  as  will  enable  them  to  take  their  case  to  a  tribu- 
nal that  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  public  opinion  or  personal  interests. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs'  report  for 
1864,  on  page  37,  that,  with  reference  to  this  subject  he  says:  "And  the  agent 
has  been  instructed  to  cause  an  appeal  to  be  taken  to  the  Unit^^d  States 
court  in  case  the  decision  is  adverse  to  the  Indians."  The  said  instructions 
never  have  been  received  by  me.  I  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  act  in  the 
premises  without  proper  authority. 

Another  source  of  trouble  has  been  produced  by  the  opinion  of  certain,  I  may 
say  a  large  number  of  legal  gentlemen,  as  to  the  fee  under  which  the  Shawnees 
hold  tiieir  lands.  They  claim  that  there  can  be  no  special  restrictions  as  to  the 
sale  of  their  lands,  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  hold  a  patent  from  the  gov- 
ernment, called  afee  simple  title,  and  claim  that  a  conveyance  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  of  Kansas  is  a  good  title,  and  that  no  other  is  good. 
This  opinion  had  become  so  popular  that  at  the  last  legislature  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  passed  both  branches  of  that  body  by  a  large  majority,  and  became 
a  law,  confirming  all  deeds  of  conveyance  made  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  of  Kansas  by  Indians  who  hold  patents  from  the  government,  (a 
copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose.)  The  effect  of  this  opinion,  together  with 
the  act  referred  to,  is  to  cause  a  large  quantity  of  lands  to  be  conveyed  by 
common  warrantee  deeds.  An  Indian  who  has  conveyed  all  the  lands  he 
can  under  the  rules  of  the  department,  and,  still  possessed  of  large  tracts 
which  he  cannot  use,  is  made  to  believe  that  it  is  subject  to  taxation,  liable 
to  be  sold  for  taxes,  and  that  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  land  altogether, 
without  receiving  any  consideration  whatever,  easily  becomes  willing  to 
sign  any  paper  whatever  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  provided  he 
receives  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  fair  price  for  the  land  sold,  and  fre- 
quently for  much  less,  for  he  is  often  told  that  the  restrictions  were  made  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  white  man  a  chance  to  get  the  land  by  tax 
title,  and  they  are  advised  to  sell  at  any  price  rather  than  get  nothing.  The 
purchaser,  who  is  generally  a  stranger,  is  met  by  one  of  these  legal  gentle* 
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men  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  country,  who  has  his  eye  npon  a  piece 
of  Indian  land,  or  perhaps  he  has  become  the  agent  of  the  owner  to 
tell  ihe  land.  He  very  easily  satisfies  the  purchaser  of  the  ability  of  the 
Indian  to  make  a  title  by  referring  to  the  "  act."  The  purchaae-moDey  is 
paid,  and  althongh  the  purchaser  has  not  a  good  title,  he  is  almost  sare  of 
a  lawsuit,  and  the  lawyer  of  a  case.  A  number  of  cases  have  occurred  of 
this  kind,  where  the  grantor  has  since  died,  leaving  to  heirs  a  dispute,  with 
a  strong  probability  that  the  courts  of  Kansas  will  decide  that  the  dispute 
is  all  they  possess. 

While  the  whites  residing  in  the  loyal  States  have  been  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous  condition,  financially  speaking,  the  Shawnees  residing 
upon  the  border  of  Missouri,  adjoining  a  country  infested  with  bushwhackers 
and  robbers,  with  less  industrious  habits  and  natural  shrewdness  than 
the  whites,  without  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  have  occurred  to  accumulate  wealth,  have  only  experienced  the  evils 
of  a  terrible  intestine  war;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  for 
ten  years  they  had  been  receiving  from  government  large  per  capita  anDai- 
ties  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  being 
compelled  to  labor,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  partially  civilized 
tribe  of  Indians,  like  the  Shawnees,  should  have  lost  their  former  industri- 
ous habits,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  unprincipled  whiskey  dealer  and  debau- 
chee, and  as  a  consequence  become  poverty-stricken,  and  in  many  cases 
destitute  of  the  means  of  living  ;  and  while  there  are  many  families  who 
have  made  good  use  of  their  annuities,  have  ^e  farms,  are  industrious  and 
moral,  and  would  be  honored  and  respected  in  any  community,  yet  the 
masses,  although  rich  in  lands,  are  totally  unable,  in  their  present  condition, 
to  relieve  themselves  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  It 
was  in  view  of  these  difficulties  and  the  condition  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Shawnees  that  led  me  to  advise  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  lately  placed 
upon  the  sale  of  their  lands,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter. 

In  my  opinion  the  selling  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  their  land  does  not 
necessarily  impoverish  the  tribe. 

I  am  fully  of  the  belief,  from  my  own  personal  observation,  that  the  land 
retained  would  sell  for  more  money  to-day  than  all  the  land  would  two  years 
ago.  The  increased  price  has  been  produced  partially,  at  least,  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  land  purchased  of  the  Shawnees  has  been  purchased 
by  or  for  actual  settlers,  and  who  are  now  in  most  cases  residing  thereon. 
At  the  making  of  the  last  treaty,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1854,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  Shawnees  as  to  the  policy  of  taking  their  lands 
in  severalty,  and  a  compromise  was  made  by  providing  for  both  parties  op- 
portunities to  realize  their  wishes.  A  large  majority  (700)  made  selections, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  elected  to  hold  their  land  in  common,  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Black  Bob  settlement;  otherwise  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  parties.  The  tribe  had  already  established  a  republican  form 
of  government,  which  the  majority  of  the  tribe  were  well  satisfied  with,  but 
a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Black  Bob  settlement  became  desirous  to  return 
to  their  former  customs  and  to  hereditary  chieftainship,  and  eventually  this 
question  became  a  bone  of  contention,  and  finally  a  bitter  animosity 
was  manifested  by  those  who  held  their  land  in  common  against  those 
who  held  their  land  in  severalty,  refusing  to  recognize  the  officers  of  the 
tribe  if  they  happened  to  be  of  those  who  held  their  land  in  severalty,  claiffl- 
ing  that  by  the  act  of  making  selections  they  had  expatriated  themselves 
from  the  tribe,  and  could  not  be  considered  any  longer  members.  This  schism 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  Indian  claim  agents  and  petty  lawyers  to  mag- 
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Dify  the  difficalties  and  keep  up  the  feud  in  order  to  obtain  fees.  The  matter 
in  dispute  had  been  submitted  to  different  officers  in  the  Indian  department, 
and  in  every  instance  the  decision  has  been  that  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
1854  were  still  members  of  the  united  tribe  of  Shawnees.  The  question  is 
still  being  agitated,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  question  will  be  finally  settled 
and  the  parties  again  united  in  friendly  relations. 

The  members  of  the  Black  Bob  settlement  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
homes  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  and  move  to  the  western  part  of  the  res- 
ervation, on  account  of  difficulties  on  the  border;  since  that  time  they  have 
resided  in  temporary  shanties  and  tents.  Their  cabins  at  their  homes  were 
nearly  all  destroyed,  and  a  prospect  of  moving  into  the  Indian  country 
has  deterred  them  from  building  anew.  Most  of  them  have  cultivated 
gardens  or  small  fields,  but  have  not  raised  sufficient  to  last  them 
through  the  winter,  and  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  some  pro- 
vision for  their  assistance  during  the  winter.  The  absentees,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  refugee  Shawnees,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  who  for- 
merly resided  with  the  Greeks,  and  who  were  driven  away  with  them  by  the 
rebels,  are  now  residing  within  this  agency;  they  some  expect  to  return  to  the 
Creek  country  soon.  Whether  they  go  or  stay,  they  will  require  some  as- 
sistance the  coming  winter. 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Shawnee  afifairs,  they  desire 
without  distinction  of  party  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  government,  dis- 
pose of  their  lands,  and  purchase  a  new  home  in  the  Indian  territory.  They 
have  already  partially  negotiated  with  the  Creeks  for  a  tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Verdigris  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
delegation  of  Shawnees  representing  the  different  interests  of  the  tribe,  by 
going  to  Washington  and  submitting  their  questions  of  difference  to  the  de- 
partment, could  easily  settle  all  their  difficulties,  and  make  a  treaty  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  they  be  relieved  from  the  trouble- 
some and  discouraging  complications  by  which  they  are  now  surrounded. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  ABBOTT,  K  8.  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLET, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D,  C, 


No.  8  A. 


Friends'  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School, 

lO^A  mcmth  20,  1865. 

Friend:  In  compliance  with  school  contract  between  the  Indian  department, 
the  Shawnee  council,  and  the  committee  of  Indian  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
herewith  is  presented  our  general  report  as  superintendent  of  said  school 
for  the  fractional  part  of  a  year  of  six  months*  duration,  ending  9th  month  30, 
1865. 

There  have  been  more  than  forty  scholars  in  attendance  nearly  all  the  time, 
although  we  are  not  expecting  pay  for  more  than  specified  in  contract. 

We  think  there  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  learning,  with  progress 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  common  white  schools. 

The  scholars  have  been  mostly  small  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
new  beginners ;  consequently  there  have  been  no  branches  taught  higher  than 
arithmetic  and  geography.  They  all,  both  male  and  female,  manifest  an 
aptness  to  domestic  affairs,  which  they  have  been  taught  out  of  school  hours. 
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Some  of  the  boys  are  quite  good  farm  hands,  and  some  of  the  girls  are  neat 
housekeepers.  The  children  all  appear  to  be  healthy,  and  we  have  had  but 
very  little  sickness  during  school. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  has  been  about  equal,  and  about  one- 
half  of  them  are  orphan  children. 

ELISHA  PARKER,  SuperiniendenL 
J.  B.  Abbott, 

United  States  Agenifor  the  Shatmees. 


No.  8  B, 

Statistvcs  of  the  Shavmee  agency ^  1865. 

Size  of  reservation,  200,000  acres;  45  frame  houses,  150  log  houses. 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised,  3,000;  value,  $6,000.  Bushels  of  com  raised, 
20,000;  value,  $10,000.  Bushels  of  oats  raised,  2,500;  value,  $1,250.  Bush- 
els of  potatoes  raised,  800 ;  value,  $800.  Bushels  of  turnips  raised,  250 ;  value, 
$125.  Tons  of  hay  cut,  400;  value,  $2,400.  Number  of  horses  owned,  300; 
value,  $15,000.  Number  of  cattle  owned,  600;  value,  $12,000.  Number  of 
swine  owned,  1,000;  value,  $3,000.  Number  of  sheep  owned,  580;  value, 
$2,320.  Gallons  of  sorghum  sirup  made,  50;  value,  $50.  Feet  of  lumber 
sawed  50,111. 

Population:  male  890,  female  455;  total,  845. 

Wealth  in  individual  property,  $557,785. 

School,  1,  (Friends'  mission;)  1  teacher,  45  scholars. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army. 


No-  8  C. 
An  ad  concerning  Indian  land  Hilea. 

Be  a  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas : 

Sbction  I.  That  all  members  of  Indian  tribes,  to  whom  lands  have  been 
granted  by  the  United  States,  in  this  State,  and  who  have  received  patents 
therefor,  are  hereby  authorized  to  sell  or  convey  the  same,  by  deed  in  fee- 
simple,  or  to  mortgage  the  same  with  the  like  effect  and  under  the  same  re- 
strictions and  limitations  as  are  provided  by  law  for  conveyancing  in  other 
cases. 

Skc.  2.  That  all  conveyances  heretofore  made  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  regulating  conveyances  by  said  Indians  since  patents  issued 
therefor,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  good  and  valid. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  once  in  the 
Topeka  State  Record. 

Approved  February  1,  1865. 

S.  J.  CRAWFORD,  Governor. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  as  published  in  the  Topeka  State  Record,  of 
the  17th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1865. 

JAMES  B.  ABBOTT,  U.  S,  Indian  Ageni. 
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No.  9. 
Statistics  of  Pawnee  agency,  1865. 

Size  of  reservation,  15  by  30  miles  ;  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indians, 
1,400  ;  ditto  by  government,  200. 

Houses,  1 1  frame  and  log. 

Bushels  com  raised,  35,000  ;  ditto  beans,  150. 

Tons  hay  cut,  76  ;  namber  of  horses  owned,  1,600. 

The  Indians'  corn,  beans,  and  squashes  were  very  fine ;  said  to  be  the 
best  crops  ever  raised  by  them  at  the  agency.  They  have  plenty  for  their 
own  use,  and  I  think  they  will  have  quite  a  surplus  to  spare. 

D.  H.  WHEELER,  Agent. 

(Received  November  20,  1865.) 


ARIZONA. 
No.  10. 


SrPERiNTENDENCT  OP  Artzoka,  OctobeT  18,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  Indian  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs 
within  this  saperintendency,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  obtain  information,  from 
observation  and  reliable  sources,  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  here — since 
June  10,  1865.  Want  of  funds  (the  appropriation  for  the  year  not  having 
reached  me)  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  as  full  and  correct  a  report 
as  I  desire  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require. 

COLORADO  RIVKR  INDIANS. 

I  The  Indians  on  the  Colorado  are  now  composed  of  the  Yumas,  Mojaves, 
Yavapais,  and  Ohemihuevis,  who  live  immediately  on  the  river,  and  the  Hua- 
lapies,  who  occupy  the  country  adjoining,  and  between  the  Mojaves  and  the 
town  of  Prescott,  on  the  Mojave  road  leading  to  the  latter  place.  The  Mo- 
javes and  Yumas  have  cultivated  the  river  bottom  this  year  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Their  crops  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  bid  fair  to  yield 
abundantly,  but,  owing  to  the  drought  in  the  latter  part,'  have  failed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  will  soon  be  in  a  destitute  and  starving  condi- 
tion. The  mesquite  bean,  that  has  heretofore  yielded  them  sufficient  food  to 
allay  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  this  year  has  failed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Yavapais,  through  my  inducements,  on  account  of  anticipated  military 
operations,  moved  from  their  country  lying  between  the  Mojaves  and  a  line 
east  and  near  Prescott,  on  to  the  river  bottom  below  this  place.  They  were 
located  by  me  between  the  1st  of  July  and  Ist  of  August,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  planting  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  white 
farmer,  Mr.  G.  C.  McDermott.  Their  crops,  like  the  Mojaves,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  and  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  planting, 
have  not  yielded  as  abundantly  as  first  indicated  by  their  appearance.  The 
experiment,  however,  has  fully  demonstrated  the  practicability,  if  their  labor 
be  properly  directed,  of  the  reservation  and  irrigating  canal  recommended 
to  Congress  by  my  predecessor.  In  connexion  with  the  past  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  unfortunately,  about  the  8th  of  September  last,  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  Utes  and  Ghemihuevis  on  one  side,  and  the  Mojaves,  allied  with 
the  Yumas  and  Yavapa's  or  Apa  jhe-Mojaves,  on  the  other.    The  cause  of  the 
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outbreak  T  have  as  yet  been  unable  positively  to  determine.  The  result  of 
this  trouble  thus  far  has  been  to  destroy  almost  entirely  the  remnant  of  tbHr 
crops  left  by  the  drought,  and  fearfully  diminish  their  chances  for  subsistence 
during  the  present  winter.  I  immediately,  upon  hearing  of  the  difficulty, 
took  such  steps  as  I  deemed  advisable  and  expedient  to  stop  it.  Thus  far  1 
l)ave  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  promise  to  call 
a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the  contending  parties,  and  have  the  matter  set- 
tled. It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  government,  and  to  the  settlers  resid- 
ing on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Colorado,  that  an  immediate  settleroeDt 
of  the  matter  be  had.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  the  settlers  becoming 
mixed  up  in  the  affair.  They  have  become  so  exasperated  by  the  hostile  In- 
dians of  the  Territory,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  restrained 
in  their  arbitrary  and  unfriendly  actions  towards  even  the  Mojaves,  who  are 
noted  for  their  general  friendly  and  good  feeling  towards  the  whites.  I 
have  advised  the  settlers  to  maintain  a  neutral  ground,  except  in  cases  < 
where  women  and  children  or  stragglers  from  either  party  place  themselves 
under  their  protection  ;  in  that  case,  protect  them  so  long  as  they  remained 
neutral.  During  the  excitement,  and  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, the  citizens  of  La  Paz,  (the  largest  and  only  commercial  town  of  im- 
portance on  the  Colorado,)  becoming  alarmed  at  the  hostile  and  impudent 
position  assumed  by  the  Yavapais  or  Apache-Mojaves  and  Chemibuevis, 
with  myself,  petitioned  General  J.  S.  Mason,  military  commander  of  this  dis- 
trict, for  the  immediate  location  of  a  company  of  troops  at  this  point  for 
protection,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  were  immediately  forwarded  from  Fort 
Vuma,  and  are  now  stationed  near  this  place,  but  not  permanently.  The 
salutary  influence  of  their  presence  was  instantly  discernible  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Indians,  and  matters  again  assumed  their  usual  routine. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  Colorado  river  is  truly  lamentable ; 
with  but  little  food,  their  crops  in  a  great  manner  destroyed  and  ruined,  at 
war  with  each  other,  subject  to  continual  raids,  expecting  assistance  from 
the  government,  and  suffering  under  the  ban  of  suspicion  from  the  settlers—- 
all  tend  to  call  for  relief.  The  department,  under  these  circumstances, 
should  at  once  take  such  steps  as  to  stop  the  present  and  all  future  difficul- 
ties. I  would  here  most  respectfully  recommend,  in  connexion  with  this, 
and  an  eye  to  the  future  subjugation  of  the  hostile  tribes,  pursuing  the 
policy  heretofore  adopted  by  the  government — (placing  them  upon  reserva- 
tions) that  two  additional  reservations  be  set  apart  for  the  colonization  of 
the  different  tribes  on  the  Colorado — one  at  a  poiut  about  thirty-five  miles 
below  this  point,  especially  for  the  Yumas  and  Yavapais;  and  one  in  the  Mo- 
jave  valley,  below  and  near  Fort  Mojave,  especially  for  the  Mojaves  and 
Hualapies,  and  for  such  other  tribes  as  the  department  saw  fit  to  locate 
thereon.  The  land  at  these  points  is  of  a  quality  surpassed  by  none  other 
on  the  river.  Each  of  the  points  recommended  contains  from  15,000  to 
20,000  acres.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  from  the  contingent  fund  be 
made  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  procure  the  necessary  subsistence  for  the  coming 
winter.  From  a  careful  estimate,  I  find  that  the  sum  required  should  be 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  should  be  placed  at  San  Francisco, 
as  it  is  evident  much  more  can  be  realized  for  the  amount  at  that  point  than 
at  any  other.  Should  my  recommendation  meet  with  your  approval,  it  is 
my  intention  to  cause  the  amount  to  be  invested  in  corn  and  beef  cattle, 
which  will  procure  sufficient  to  carry  the  indigent  and  needy  through  the 
winter,  and  meet  the  demand  of  other  tribes  which  may  be  thrown  upon  me 
by  the  result  of  the  military  campaign  now  organizing  in  this  Territory,  and 
other  circumstances. 
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My  policy,  since  assaming  my  official  duties,  has  been  to  maintain  honor- 
able, friendly  terms  with  those  tribes  who  were  friendly,  and  induce  thoHC 
in  a  semi-hostile  position  to  join  them.  I  am  induced  to  believe,  from  the 
already  visible  results,  that  the  policy  has  been  a  correct  one.     Upon  my  j 

arrival  1  found  the  Yavapais  or  Apache- Moj a ves  and  Hualapies  in  a  semi-  I 

hostile  position  against  the  whites.     I  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  | 

them  were  banded  together  with  the  hostile  Apaches,  and  were  infesting  j 

the  roads,  paths,  and  by-ways  leading  from  the  river  to  the  capital  and 
other  points,  and  which  at  one  time  assumed  such  dimensions  as  to  cause  | 

the  ccmmunications  from  the  river  to  the  interior  to  be  considered  doubtful. 
You  can  but  poorly  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  citizens  of  this  portion 
of  the  Territory.  The  merchant  refused  to  forward  his  goods  ;  the  miner 
and  settler  were  dependent  upon  him  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Abandon- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  Territory  was  freely  and  earnestly  discussed. 
At  this  stage,  through  the  influence  of  Iretiba,  the  Mojave  chief,  and  Oue- 
8uc-e-mar,  chief  of  the  Yavapais,  worthy  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  eight  hundred 
of  the  Yavapais  or  Apache-Mojaves  came  in  to  the  river,  and  went  peaceably 
to  work,  thereby  reducing  the  source  of  obtaining  recruits  by  the  hostile 
tribes,  and  placing  a  portion  of  the  semi-hostile  tribe  of  Yavapais  in  a  posi- 
tion easily  managed  and  influenced.  The  Hualapies  have  not  as  yet  come 
in  to  the  river.  I  authorized  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Hardy ville,  to  expend  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars  in  presents,  to  be  distributed  among  them  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join  the  Mojaves  on  the  river,  or  at  least  to 
remain  peaceable.  I  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  succeeded,  as  there  is 
but  one  small  band  in  open  warfare  against  the  whites.  .1  am  in  hopes, 
through  the  influence  of  military  posts  which  are  being  established  along 
the  Mojave  road  leading  to  Prescott,  and  through  my  own  exertions,  assisted 
by  the  friendly  chiefs,  that  my  intentions  will  be  consummated  and  friendly 
relations  produced.  I  cannot  urge  upon  the  department  in  too  strong  terms 
the  necessity  of  their  immediate  and  vigorous  action  in  this  matter.  The 
development  of  the  richest  mineral,  and  most  accessible  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, is  dependent  upon  it,  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration,  and  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  Territory  with  the  Mexican  States  demand  it 

In  concluding  with  the  river  Indians,  I  would  again  most  respectfully 
recommend,  for  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  department,  the  setting  apart 
two  additional  reservations,  as  heretofore  recommended,  and  that  such 
steps  may  be  taken  as  are  deemed  advisable  to  secure  that  end.  The  In- 
dians now  living  upon  the  river  number  in  the  vicinity  of  ten  thousand,  sub- 
ject to  a  continual  increase  from  the  hostile  tribes. 

COGOPAS. 

The  Cocopas,  living  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion,  actually  within  the  boundaries  of  Mexico,  but 
having  no  intercourse  with  that  government,  and  the  friendship  which  they 
have  always  exhibited  towards  the  Americans,  is  sufficient  to  induce  some 
attention  from  this  superintendency,  and  which  I  believe  will  be  beneficial 
in  the  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado. 

They  have  received  no  assistance  from  me,  nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary.  I 
have  heard  of  no  complaints  from  that  section. 

FDCAS  AND  MABICOPAS. 

The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  have  produced  largely  this  year  from  their  res- 
ervation, and  find  a  ready  market  to  the  troops,  miners,  and  settlers.  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure,  from  circumstances  which  I  have  already  stated, 
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to  visit  them  personally,  but  from  reliable  information  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  their  necessities  are  not  urgent,  except  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments. They  have  shown  a  desire  to  unite  with  the  whites  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  Apaches,  and  have  on  one  or  two  occasions,  under  the 
direction  of  the  military  authorities,  made  forays  into  the  Apache  country  ; 
but  from  reports,  I  regret  to  say,  without  any  beneficial  result.  They  num- 
ber about  six  thousand  souls. 

PAPAOOS. 

The  Papagos  are  a  branch  of  the  Pimas,  and  reside  south  of  the  Oila  river, 
near  and  at  the  mission  known  as  San  Xavier  del  Bac  ;  a  portion  are  living 
upon  the  reservation  set  apart  by  my  predecessor  at  the  said  mission.  The 
land  in  their  country  is  not  of  tibat  arable  nature  that  will  insure  agricul- 
tural success  without  material  aid  from  the  department,  and  which  should 
be  judiciously  rendered.  They  raise  a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  are 
economical  and  industrious,  and  with  proper  assistance  and  attention  can  be 
advanced  to  a  high  state  of  civilization.  I  would  recommend  the  removal  of 
the  balance  of  the  tribe  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  them,  and  there 

{)laced  under  the  supervision  of  a  moral  and  honest  agent.    They  number, 
iving  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory,  about  five  thousand  souls. 

MOQUia. 

The  Moqui  Indians  are  situated  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. From  their  isolated  position,  and  difficulty  of  reaching  them,  being 
required  to  pass  through  the  very  heart  of  the  hostile  tribes,  and  other 
reasons,  I  am  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  report*  or  any  suggestions  con- 
cerning their  advancement. 

APACHES. 

The  hostile  Apaches  are  composed  of  numerous  bands  extending  over  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Territory,  and  occupying  the  portion  east  from  a  line 
drawn  north  and  south  about  one  hundred  miles  east  from  Colorado  river, 
ranging  from  the  northern  settlements  of  Arizona  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
border  States  of  Mexico.  The  country  which  they  inhabit  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  and  warfare.  Accustomed  to  the  scorching 
sands  of  the  desert  and  burning  rocks  of  the  "  Mesa,"  they  move  with 
rapidity  and  ease,  and  therefore  make  pursuit  difficult.  Their  numbers  have 
been  estimated  from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  souls  ;  their  probable  num- 
ber is  about  fifteen  thousand.  The  most  dangerous  and  warlike  of  the 
bands  are  called  the  Tintos,  Penals,  Quietaroes,  Surra  Blancos,  and  Chile 
Cowes,  who  live  principally  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

I  have  been  informed  by  General  J.  S.  Mason,  military  commander  of  this 
district,  that  by  his  order  a  reservation  of  twenty  miles  square  has  been  set 
apart  near  Furt  Ooodwin  for  the  colonization  of  these  Indians,  when  subju- 
gated. Never  having  visited  that  portion  of  the  Territory,  I  am  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  its  advantages.  The  location  (alluding  to  their  reten- 
tion upon  reserves)  being  in  the  very  centre  of  their  country,  where  they 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  secret  haunts  and  hiding-places,  renders 
its  advantages  doubtful.  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  liberal  appropriations 
many  of  the  hostile  Indians  can  be  induced  to  colonize  on  reservations  suf- 
ficiently distant  from  their  present  homes  to  render  them  safe  from  any 
future  outbreaks,  and  easily  guarded. 
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The  war  which  is  now  pending  with  the  hostile  Apaches  is  one  of  vast 
importance  to  the  Territory  and  govemtnent  The  future  development  of 
its  resources  is  dependent  upon  it  The  astounding  success  of  the  raids 
made  hy  the  Indians,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  large  amount  of  property 
and  stock  taken  and  destroyed  by  them,  have  truly  made  the  war  a  formida- 
ble one.  There  is  now  considerable  capital  in  the  Territory  invested  in 
quartz  mills,  &o.  They  cannot,  in  several  instances,  on  account  of  this  war, 
locate  them — they  have  abandoned  their  enterprise  for  the  present.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  remedy  our  many  evils. 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  urge  upon  the  department  in  too  strong  terms 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  with  reference  to  the  Indians  iu 
this  superintendency.  To  maintain  amicable  terms  with  the  friendly  tribes 
it  is  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to  assist  and  protect  them. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  at  this  time  is  of  such  a  mixed  character, 
having  many  renegades  and  Mexicans,  interspersed  with  considerable  num- 
bers of  our  own  countrymen  of  doubtful  character  and  loyalty,  that  it 
requires  judicious  and  careful  management  to  convince  the  Indians  that  the 
intentions  of  the  department  and  of  the  good  citizens  are  friendly,  and  for 
their  advancement.  Frequent  and  almost  daily  occurrences  transpire,  com- 
mitted by  these  classes,  which  threaten  to  force  us  into  a  war  with  tribes 
that  have  long  been  at  peace.  These  occurrences,  connected  with  their  des- 
titution to  meet  the  coming  winter,  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  may  yet  produce  that  result,  which  would  be  lamentable  and  of 
great  expense  to  the  government.  Adding  to  the  now  hostile  tribes  a  re- 
enforcement  of  at  least  6,000  warriors,  comparatively  well  armed,  with  a 
full  knowlege  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  whites,  the  termination  of 
such  a  war  could  not  be  foreseen. 

I  would  here  most  respectfully  recommend  for  the  action  of  Congress  and 
the  department  that  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($250,000)  for  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  be  made,  to  be  expended 
upon  the  different  reservations  heretofore  recommended,  and  to  meet  other 
contingent  and  necessary  expenses.  My  reasons  for  recommending  the 
above  appropriations  are  simply — First.  The  character  of  the  country  is  such 
that  the  Indians  are  accustomed  and  necessitated,  to  procure  sufficient  sub- 
sistence, to  roam  over  an  immense  portion  of  it;  for  instance,  Indians  living 
npon  the  "  Aqua  Frio"  and  "  Rio  Verde"  are  frequently  necessitated  to  move 
to  "Castle  Dome"  and  vicinity,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Colorado  river, 
and  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles  from  their  chosen  country.  The  in- 
fluence of  immigration,  and  the  location  of  the  settlers  and  miners,  contin- 
ually and  steadily  diminish  their  extent  of  country,  and  reduce  their  natural 
resources  for  subsistence;  the  advancement  of  the  Territory  must  necessarily 
increase  this  perplexity.  Second.  The  number  of  Indians  friendly  and  hostile  in 
the  Territory  are  estimated  at  35,000  souls.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the 
active  measures  now  in  organization  by  the  War  Department  against  the  hostile 
tribes,  that  they  will  be  subjugated  and  placed  upon  reservations  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Is  it  not  judicious,  looking  forward  to  that  result  which  must 
eventually  come,  to  be  prepared  for  them?  Would  it  not  be  economy 
for  the  government?  They  certainly  will  be  destitute  and  dependent  upon 
the  department.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I  deem  that  the  sum 
recommended  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  case. 

From  the  experiments  made  by  me  in  agriculture  during  the  present  year, 
I  am  well  satisfied  and  convinced  that  reservations  upon  the  Colorado  bot- 
tom can  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  citizens; 
and  I  believe,  from  the  desire  exhibited  by  the  Mojaves  and  portions  of  the 
Tavapai  Indians  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  farming,  that,  with  a  few  years' 
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inatructionB  they  would  equal  if  not  surpass  the  "  rancheros"  of  Sonora.  Tha 
experiments  in  cotton  and  sagar  cane  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  my  con- 
clusions in  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  eventual  success  of  the  reservation. 

I  have  been  necessitated  to  expend  for  seed  and  other  purposes  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  on  the  Colorado  the  sum  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  which  amount  has  been  furnished  me  by  citizen^) 
doing  business  at  this  place.  They  were  equally  impressed  with  niyself  of 
the  necessity  of  acting  in  a  manner  discernible  and  understood  by  the  In- 
dians, and  therefore  came  forward  to  my  relief.  The  amount  expended,  to- 
gether with  the  Indian  labor,  has  sustained  the  tribes  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. 

Believing  that  the  Indian  affairs  of  Arizona  under  the  circumstances  have 
been  managed  as  well  as  possible,  with  perhaps  too  much  zeal, 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  LEIHY, 
SuperinlenderU  Indian  Affam,  Am  T. 


No.  10  A. 


Yavapai  Ranch,  October  15,  1865. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  office,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Tuma 
and  Yavapai  tribes  of  Indians: 

In  my  capacity  as  agent  of  these  tribes  of  Indians  I  have  been  able  to 
effect  very  little  towards  ameliorating  their  condition,  owing,  as  you  cannot 
but  be  aware,  to  the  want  of  means  to  do  with.  So  far  as  regards  the  Yuma 
Indians,  living  as  they  always  have  on  the  river,  and  possessing  land  of 
considerable  extent  and  fertility,  they  are  not  at  the  present  time  in  want  of 
any  especial  aid  from  the  superintendency.  Owing  to  the  great  overflow  of 
the  river  the  past  season,  their  crops  have  been  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Still  they  are  quite  destitute  of  many  articles  which  are  really 
essential  to  insure  their  future  well-being.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  a  distribution  of  farming  tools  and  blankets  be  made  to  them  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible. 

Regarding  the  Yavapai  Indians,  their  condition  is  far  different  from  that 
of  the  Yumas.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  time  these  Indians  were  induced  to 
come  in  and  settle  on  the  river  bottom,  the  planting  season  was  far  advanced; 
indeed,  it  was  so  late,  but  a  small  portion  of  their  crops  reached  maturity. 
From  this  fact  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  a  destitute  condition,  and 
unless  ample  provisions  are  made  for  them  at  once  their  suffering  will  be 
intense. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  a  substantial  supply  of  flour  and  other  staple 
articles  of  food  be  furnished  this  agency  without  delay.  Mr.  G.  C.  McDer- 
mot,  who  is  employed  as  farmer  by  me,  has  rendered  excellent  service  in  as- 
sisting to  teach  these  Indians  to  till  the  soil,  and  thereby  gain  their  own  liveli- 
hood. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  season  may  see  this  tribe  of  Indians  as  far 
advanced  in  the  art  of  agriculture  as  their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  the 
Mojaves  and  Yumas.  In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  a  circular  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  copy  of  which  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  I  here- 
with enclose  a  report  of  persons  employed  at  this  agency. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  H.  DORR. 

Hon.  George  W.  Leiht, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  ^axr%. 
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CHIPPEWAS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

No.  11. 

Office  of  thb  Lake  SrPERioR  Indian  Agency, 

Bayfield^  Wiacomin,  November  10,  1865. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  within  this  agency. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  forward  the  same  earlier.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  distribution  of  the  annuities  to  the  Indians  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  I  have  been  harassed  and  delayed  at 
every  point. 

I  trust  the  above  excuse  will  be  sufficient. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  E.  WEBB,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLET, 

Ckm,mi8«umer  Indian  Affairs,  Waahinglonf  D,  C. 


Agency  of  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior, 

Bayfield,  Wvscontnn,  November  8,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency. 

The  payments  for  the  present  year  have  been  made,  with  the  exception  of 
the  payment  to  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  Indians,  who  refused  to  come  to  Bad 
river  for  their  annuities. 

The  payments  were  made  as  follows,  viz:  At  Fond  du  Lac,  September  27; 
at  Red  Clifif,  October  3;  at  Grand  Portage,  October  16;  and  at  Bad  river, 
October  26. 

It  was  so  late  when  the  payment  at  Bad  river  was  concluded,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  get  the  goods  transported  to  Wausau  and  make  the 
payment  before  the  ice  would  make  in  the  rivers.  In  a  communication  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of  January  27,  1864,  in  reply 
to  one  asking  his  consent  to  make  the  annuity  payment  for  the  year  1864  at 
Wausau,  I  quote  as  follows,  viz:  "  Under  the  above  considerations  you 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  the  next  payment  at  Wausau  as  requested, 
and  yon  will  instruct  the  Indians  at  the  payment  that  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  for  future  payments  to  be  made  there."  The  Indians 
were  influenced  to  refuse  to  go  to  Bad  river  by  some  half-breed  traders  and 
whiskey  sellers,  who  hoped  to  get  a  large  part  of  the  money  paid  to  the  In- 
dians if  they  could  prevent  their  coming  after  their  payment.  I  have  written 
the  chiefs  that  if  ihey  will  come  to  the  agency  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
their  young  men  to  pack  the  goods,  I  will  send  the  money  and  goods  to  their 
pegple. 

The  payments  for  the  present  year  were  made  in  coin,  according  to  treaty 
stipulations,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Indians,  but  they  claim  that 
the  government  is  bound  injustice  to  pay  them  the  value  of  the  coin  for  the 
payments  made  in  currency  in  the  years  1863  and  1864.  In  my  opinion 
their  claim  is  just,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress be  called  to  the  subject,  and  an  appropriation  asked  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  some 
difficulty  has  arisen  between  the  Bois  Fort  bands  of  Chippewas  and  the 
whites.  At  the  recent  payment  at  Grand  Portage,  all  the  Bois  Fort  chiefs 
except  one  were  present,  and  requested  a  council,  that  their  views  might  be 
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communicated  to  their  Great  Father.  They  said  that  when  the  treaty  of 
1854  was  made,  only  one  of  their  chiefs  was  present;  that  the  rest  refused 
to  go;  that  there  are  nine  chiefs  of  the  Bois  Fort  bands;  that  the  name  of  only 
one  chief  appears  signed  to  the  treaty,  and  if  the  one  chief  did  sign  the 
treaty,  (which  he  denies,)  he  did  so  without  authority,  and  they  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  bound  by  it;  that  in  1856  they  were  sent  for  by  the  agent 
and  requested  to  make  another  treaty.  They  say  that  but  four  were  present, 
and  if  the  treaty  was  made  they  know  nothing  about  it;  that  the  agent  at 
that  time  gave  them  a  paper  and  told  them,  "  Next  year  you  will  get  a  pay- 
ment  for  this  paper."  They  say  they  kept  the  paper  three  years,  and  seeing 
no  payment,  threw  it  away;  that  the  discovery  of  gold  makes  their  land 
m(»re  valuable,  and  they  expect  their  Great  Father  to  be  just  with  them. 

I  assured  them  that  what  they  said  should  be  communicated  to  their 
Great  Father,  and  that  he  would  see  justice  done  by  them;  that  he  was  always 
just  with  his  red  children,  and  they  need  have  no*  fear. 

They  promised  to  remain  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  not  molest  the  whites 
who  should  come  into  the  country.  Within  the  past  week  there  were  rumors 
that  they  bad  forbidden  the  whites  to  come  into  the  country.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  settling  the  question  with  the  Indians  as  to  the  title 
to  the  territory  in  dispute  at  an  early  day. 

Most  of  the  Indians  have  made  but  little  progress  in  agriculture  the  past 
year.  They  seem  to  have  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  grand  medicine 
dances,  jugglery,  and  conjuring.  I  am  unable  to  report  any  progress  or  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  schools.  The  Protestant  mission,  under  the  control 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  has  been 
sustained  among  these  Indians  for  over  twenty  years.  The  board  have 
decided  to  abandon  it  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  to  continue  their 
labors. 

There  being  seven  reservations  within  this  agency,  and  situated,  as  they 
are,  so  remote  from  the  agency  and  from  each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
Indians. 

The  physician  reports  verbally  that  the  health  of  the  Indians  has  been 
good  during  the  past  year,  and  that  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  calling  for  a  written  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  E.  WEBB,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  D.  N.  OooLBT, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  A  fairs. 


MONTANA. 
No.  la. 


Blickfeet  Agency,  Fort  Benton, 

Montana  Terriiory,  October  2,  1865. 

Sot:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  this  agency.  During  the  past  year  some  changes  have  taken  place  both 
in  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  feelings  of  the  Indians. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  Territory,  and  the  great  number  of  whites 
passing  over  the  Indian  country,  to  and  from  the  mines,  and  settling  up  the 
rich  valleysi  building  up  large  and  flourishing  towns  in  close  proximity 
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to  the  Indians,  has  had  a  tendency  to  create  in  their  ignorant  minds  a 
jealousy  and  prejadice  against  the  whites,  amounting  in  several  instances  to 
open  hostilities,  and  resulting  in  bloodshed  to  both  parties.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  unfortunate  occurrences  I  shall  endeavor  to 
relate  as  minutely  as  possible,  for  the  information  of  the  department. 

In  tlie  month  of  December  last,  while  a  party  of  some  twenty  whites  were 
hunting  for  peltries  near  the  Little  Rocky  mountains,  they  had  all  their  horses 
stplen  from  them  by  a  party  of  fourteen  Blood  Indians,  early  on  the  night 
of  the  I5th  of  the  same  month,  leaving  them  on  foot  two  hundred  miles  from 
any  settlement  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  snow  was  some  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  the  trail  of  the  Indians  easily  followed. .  The  theft  was  discovered  about 
nine  o'clock  the  same  night,  and  nine  of  the  whites  followed  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians,  overtook  them  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  fired  upon  them, 
killing  two  and  wounding  the  third;  the  rest  of  the  Indians  fled  and  escaped, 
leaving  the  stolen  horses  behind,  which  the  whites  secured  and  returned  to 
their  camp. 

This  was  the  first  difficulty  tliat  occurred,  and  this  was  supposed  to  have 
been  forgotten,  till  spring  opened,  when  the  Indians  showed  evident  signs  of 
resentment,  both  in  threatening  words  and  stealing  and  pilfering.  On  the 
night  of  the  23d  of  April  the  Blood  Indians  stole  forty  head  of  horses  from 
various  persons  then  at  this  place.  This  act  exasperated  a  certain  portion  of 
the  whites  to  such  a  pitch,  that  on  the  night  of  the  22d  May,  while  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  they  attacked  a  party  of  Blood  Indians  that  happened  to 
be  here,  killing  three  of  them  and  driving  the  rest  away,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  they  bad  got  revenge  for  the  horses  stolen  in  April  last.  It  is  due 
to  those  who  did  not  participate  in  this  drunken  affray  to  state  that  this 
dastardly  act  was  committed  by  irresponsible  persons,  and  severely  con* 
demned  by  the  better  class  of  citizens.  On  the  25th  of  May,  while  a  party 
of  ten  men  were  cutting  logs  on  the  Marias  river,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
large  party  of  Blood  Indians,  and  the  whole  party  brutally  murdered.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  the  facts  in  this  case,  as  no  white  men  survived  to  toll  the 
sad  and  brutal  story.  The  Indians  claim  that  the  whites  fired  on  them  first, 
and  they  returned  the  fire.  Some  of  the  whites  claim  that  the  act  was  in  re- 
taliation for  the  murder  of  the  three  Indians  on  the  22d,  while  others  contend 
that  the  Indians  were  entirely  ignorant  of  this  affair,  as  only  four  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  murder  of  the  three  Indians  at  this  place  and  the  massacre 
on  the  Marias. 

WhilQ  I  cannot  excuse  the  whites  for  the  course  they  pursued  on  the  22d 
of  May,  I  most  heartily  condemn  the  Indians  for  the  wholesale  massacre  on 
the  Marias.  That  this  act  was  committed  on  their  part  in  retaliation,  and 
without  any  desire  or  expectation  that  a  general  war  would  ensue  with  the 
whites,  is  sustained  from  the  fact  that  they  immediately  went  north  into  the 
British  possessions,  and  have  (with  few  exceptions)  remained  there  ever 
since,  but  a  small  portion  of  them  having  been  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  (and  those  friendly)  since  that  time;  and  no  act  has  been  committed 
since  that  would  indicate  anything  but  a  friendly  feeling  on  their  part.  I 
am  therefore  constrained  to  believe  that  this  tribe,  as  well  as  all  other  tribes 
of  the  Blackfeet  nation,  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  for  peace  with  the 
whites. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  seriously  afflicted  with  sickness 
and  death,  from  the  measles,  the  past  winter.  The  Piegans  have  lost  two 
hundred  and  eighty;  the  Oros  Ventres,  one  hundred  and  sixty;  and  the 
Bloods  and  Blackfeet  tribes  report  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred.  Probably  this 
number  is  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  lost  something  ap- 
proximating towards  this  number.  It  is  customary  with  these  Indians,  when 
the  headman  of  a  lodge  dies,  to  bury  him  in  it,  and  leave  it  standing  when 
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the  camp  moves.  When  the  Blood  camp  moved  thiR  spring,  fifty  lodges  were 
left  standing  (one-sixth  of  the  whole  tribe)  in  memory  of  fifty  of  their  leading 
men.  This  was  a  sad  afiQiction  to  the  Indians;  tliey  coald  not  account  for 
the  anger  of  the  **  Great  Spirit,"  and  looked  about  for  a  cause  for  their  afflic- 
tions, and  finally  settled  it  among  themselves  that  the  whites  were  the  caase 
of  all  their  misfortunes.  They  bad  purposely  poisoned  the  annuity  goods, 
and  given  them  out  to  kill  them.  This  feeling  rankled  in  their  bosoms  when 
spring  opened,  and  this,  together  with  the  killing  of  five  of  their  number  by 
the  whites,  was  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  massacre  on  the  Marias  river. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  two  skirmishes  have  taken  place. 
On  the  ilth  August  a  party  of  some  twenty  Piegans  were  met  by  a  party 
of  thirty  Crows  on  the  Marias  river,  some  twelve  miles  from  this  place;  a 
fight  ensued,  in  which  each  party  lost  four  men  killed;  the  Piegans,  however, 
driving  away  the  Crows,  and  remaining  masters  of  the  field.  Both  of  tliese 
parties  were  guarding  trains  for  the  whites— one  from,  and  the  other  to,  Fort 
Benton.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  train  of  eighteen  wagons  and 
twenty-one  men,  while  travelling  to  the  mouth  of  Milk  river  for  freight,  (landed 
there  by  steamers,)  were  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Assinaboines,  ana  one 
man  killed,  and  one  wounded  with  an  arrow;  how  many  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  they  were  carried  away  with  them  as  fast 
as  they  fell.  The  Indians  were  driven  away  by  the  whites,  and  the  train 
turned  back,  but  met  other  trains  bound  for  the  same  destination,  and  re- 
turned with  them  and  secured  their  freight.  This  happened  near  the  Big 
bend  of  Milk  river,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  this  place. 

I  have  now  given  a  full  statement  of  such  and  all  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  Indians  within  this  agency.  Enough  has  been  shown,  I  trust,  to 
satisfy  the  department  that  my  previous  recommendation  to  establish  mili- 
tary posts  at  this  place,  and  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muscle  Shell  river,  was 
directed  by  sound  judgment  and  prudence,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  protection 
of  the  property  and  citizens  of  this  Territory.  Had  these  posts  been  estab- 
lished as  I  recommended  nearly  two  years  ago,  these  unfortunate  men  would 
have  been  living  witnesses  instead  of  dead  ones  to  testify  to  the  necessity 
of  this  recommendation.  I  hope  no  time  will  be  lost  in  establishing  these 
very  necessary  and  important  posts,  for  in  no  part  of  the  country  are  they 
needed  more. 

In  my  former  report  I  gave  a  full  statement  of  the  government  farm,  and 
when  I  left  here  in  October  last  but  one  man,  Mr.  William  Gay,  was  on 
tlie  farm  in  the  government  employ,  and  he  was  there  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty and,  if  possible,  to  cultivate  enough  land  to  pay  the  expenses  be 
incurred ;  there  was  seed  enough  on  hand  to  raise  a  fair  crop  if  sown.  Mr. 
Gay  was  instructed  to  sow  this  seed  in  the  spring,  and  hire  help  for  that 
purpose  only,  if  he  needed  it ;  this  he  did,  and  quite  a  field  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  together  with  other  vegetables,  was  sown,  but  as  the 
fates,  or  some  evil  spirit,  has  never  failed  to  visit  this  farm  yearly,  this  year 
was  not  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  About  the  10th  of  May  a  party 
of  twenty-five  Blood  Indians  came  to  the  farm  early  in  the  morning  and 
secreted  themselves,  and  as  the  stock  was  let  out  of  the  corral,  (where  it 
<was  kept  every  night  for  safety,)  made  a  rush  and  ran  away  every  horae 
and  mule  belonging  to  the  farm,  together  with  several  belonging  to  other 
parties  that  had  been  placed  in  the  corral  for  safe-keeping.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  met  the  only  yoke  of  oxen  belonging  to  the  farm,  killed  one 
and  ran  away  the  other,  at  the  same  time  telling  Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Paal, 
who  pursued  them,  to  come  on  if  they  wanted  to  lose  their  hair,  (meaning 
their  scalp.)  These  Indians  have  all  the  farm  stock  yet,  consisting  of  two 
horses,  four  mules,  besides  numerous  little  farm  implements,  such  as  axes, 
carpenter's  tools,  and  hand  tools,  which  they  have  pilfered  from  time  to  time 
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•on  their  visits  to  the  farm  ;  in  fact  they  have  taken  everything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  and  carry  away  with  them,  and  threatened  to  come  back 
and  clean  out  the  whites  there,  and  burn  the  buildings.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Gay,  acting  under  the  advice  of  nearly  every  one  at  Fort 
Benton,  left  the  farm  and  moved  everything  of  value  to  the  same  place  the 
15th  of  June.  The  crop  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  wheat,  oats 
and  barley  looked  and  bid  fair  to  do  well;  but  some  evil-disposed  person, 
while  camping  there  with  his  train  for  the  night,  tore  down  the  fences,  let 
in  bis  stock,  and  they  completely  destroyed  everything.  Since  my  arrival 
here  I  have  discharged  Mr.  Gay,  repaired  the  fences,  nailed  up  the  bouses, 
and  am  now  holding  the  property  subject  to  the  order  of  the  department.  I 
recommend  that  it  be  sold  at  public  or  private  sale  at  an  early  day,  believ- 
ing, from  practical  experience,  that  farming  for  the  Indians  in  this  country 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  is  effectually  "played  out''  under  the  present 
system. 

The  annuity  goods  for  this  agepcy,  bought  in  St.  Louis,  were  shipped  by 
the  steamer  St.  John's  March  20,  and  arrived  here  the  16th  of  June;  the 
^oods  bought  in  New  York,  owing  to  their  non-arrival  in  St.  Louis,  were 
not  shipped  till  the  5th  of  April,  on  the  steamer  Lillie  Martin.  When  this 
boat  arrived  at  Fort  Union  the  annuity  goods  were  seized  by  the  military 
authorities  there  and  held  in  close  custody,  and  the  order  from  the  depart- 
ment to  me  to  take  all  the  annuity  goods  at  Fort  Union  belonging  to  the 
Blackfeet  nation  entirely  ignored  and  its  mandates  disregarded,  and  the 
whole  of  these  goods  held,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  could  see,  but  to 
gratify  the  foolish  vhim  of  a  selfish  and  avaricious  o£5cer,  who  happened 
to  be  possessed  for  the  time-being  with  a  little  military  power.  The  act  was 
a  gross  outrage,  and  assumed  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  for  at  that 
time  it  was  not  known  that  there  was  any  difficulty  with  the  whites  and 
Indians  in  this  nation. 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Union  the  18th  of  June,  and  learning  the  state  of  affairs, 
immediately  called  on  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  Captain  Upton,  and  with- 
out much  ceremony  gave  him  my  opinion  of  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 
His  only  excuse  was  that  he  had  obeyed  the  order  of  his  superior ;  be  in- 
formed me,  however,  that  the  order  for  holdinj:  the  annuities  had  been  coun- 
termanded, and  they  were  subject  to  my  order.  It  was  a  consolation  to 
know  they  were  out  of  the  hands  of  the  military,  but  the  evil  (that  of  deten- 
tion) had  been  accomplished,  and  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  for  a  military  officer  to  make  or  rescind  an  order,  but  not  so 
easy  to  remedy  the  evil  that  order  had  created.  It  was  too  late  to  get  the 
annuities  up  the  river  by  boat;  there  was  no  alternative  left  but  to  haul 
them  to  Benton.  Thus  I  was  placed  in  a  peculiar  condition — that  of  correct- 
ingtheerrors  of  a  military  officer,  and  appeasing  the  angerof  the  Indians  (then 
tending  towards  hostilities)  with  honeyed  words  of  future  promises,  and  all 
through  the  ignorance  of  one  man,  possessed  for  the  time  with  a  little  brief 
authority.  I  had  supposed  that  the  military  posts  established  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  were  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens 
as  they  journey  up  the  river,  and  to  give  aid  and  protect  them  from  savage 
brutality,  but  my  esperience  showed  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  suppositions, 
for  it  was  evident  that  these  posts  were  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  traders  and  army  sutlers ;  these  were  the  only  persons  that  were 
thoroughly  protected,  that  I  could  see  ;  these  necessary  evils  in  camp  were 
protected,  no  doubt,  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  the  satinfac- 
tion  of  the  commandant  of  the  post.  No  one  will  believe  for  a  moment  that 
an  Indian  trader  or  an  army  sutler  would  sell  any  contraband  articles  in  a 
hostile  countt*}*;  their  patriotism  and  honesty,  particularly  in  this  country, 
45  I 
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are  too  proverbial  to  believe  an j thing  inimical  to  their  moral  character  or 
their  loyalty. 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Benton  the  12th  of  July.  All  kinds  of  reports  were  id 
circulation  with  regard  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Blood  Indians,  and  a 
great  many  were  apprehensive  of  a  general  war  with  the  whole  nation. 
Thus  far  no  Indians  had  participated  in  an}*  hostilities  towards  the  whites 
except  the  Bloods.  I  collected  all  the  information  about  the  Indians  I  coald^ 
and  became  satisfied  that  if  they  received  their  annuities  as  usual  there 
would  be  no  war,  unless  brought  about  by  injudiciousness  on  the  part  of  irre- 
sponsible whites ;  I  had  no  fear  of  responnible  men  interfering  with  the 
Indians.  The  action  of  the  military  made  it  necessary  for  me,  to  prevent 
hostilities,  to  send  a  train  of  wagons  to  Fort  Union  after  the  annuity  goods, 
and  I  deemed  it  ni}'  duty  to  confer  with  Governor  Edgerton  on  this  subject. 
On  the  16th  of  July  1  left  for  Bannack,  and  arrived  there  the  30th,  held* 
consultation  with  the  governor,  and  be  coincided  with  me  in  the  necessitj' 
for  sending  for  the  annuity  goods.  I  immediately  employed  a  train  and 
started  it  from  Helena  August  20,  and  I  learn  that  it  arrived  safely  at  Fort 
Union,  and  is  now  on  its  way  back  with  the  annuities.  I  shall  look  for  it 
here  the  26th  of  the  present  month. 

Three  days  since  I  held  a  council  with  some  of  tl^e  leading  men  of  the  Blood, 
Fiegan,  and  Blackfeet  tribes ;  they  left  here  two  days  ago  on  their  way  to 
their  camps  with  special  messages  to  their  people,  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  I 
ever  saw  them.  Their  talk  was  good,  -and  although  the  Bloods  acknowl- 
edged that  a  small  portion  of  their  people  were  hostile  towards  the  whites, 
yet  they  were  willing  and  desired  to  make  a  permanent  and  lasting  peaces 
they  have  promised  to  return  here  in  thirty  days  with  their  whole  camp,  or 
with  a  delegation  authorized  to  make  a  new  treaty,  and  I  am  con6dent  they 
will  do  as  they  have  promised.  The  Piegan  camp  is  now  near  Cypress 
mountain,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  this  place,  moving  this  way. 
The  GroB  Ventres  are  on  Milk  river  near  the  "Two  forks,"  a  little  over  one 
hundred  miles  from  here  ;  both  of  these  tribes  will  be  here  with  their  lodges 
and  whole  camps.  The  Blood  Indians  are  on  Elk  river,  full  four  hundred 
miles  from  here,  on  British  soil,  and  the  Blackfeet  are  still  further  north. 
Those  tribes,  if  not  able  to  get  here  with  their  whole  camps,  will  send  dele- 
gations with  full  power  to  speak  for  their  respective  tribes.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  have  the  treaty  with  the  Blackfeet  nation  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered 'before  the  10th  day  of  November  next.  I  shall  distribute  their 
annuities  at  the  signing  of  this  treaty. 

The  secret  sale  of  spirituous  liquois  to  these  Indians  is  the  first  cause  of 
all  our  ttoubles  in  this  nation ;. not  a  depredation  is  committed  that  cannot 
be  traced  to  this  nefarious  traffic;  and  yet  these  infamous  "whinkej 
traders''  have  managed  thus  far  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  law.  I  hope 
the  coming  winter  will  open  up  a  new  era  in  the  prevention  of  this  ac- 
cursed business. 

On  the  nth  of  August  a  delegation  of  Crow  chiefs  called  on  me  and 
stated  that  their  people  wanted  to  make  a  treaty.  I  told  them  that  if  they 
would  get  all  their  tribe  together,  both  the  mountain  and  lower  bands,  I 
would  meet  them  in  council  and  arrange  for  a  treaty,  which  they  promised 
to  do;  they  were  to  send  word  to  me  where  to  meet  them,  or  to  come  to 
this  place.  They  appear  to  be  in  earnest  in  their  desires,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  treaty  could  be  made  with  them  at  the  present  time  advanta- 
geous to  the  government.  Last  year  I  recommended  the  attaching  thia 
tribe  of  Indians  to  this  airency ;  they  do  all  their  trading  here,  and  have 
frequently  asked  to  have  their  presents  distributed  to  them  here.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  policy  for  the  government  to  consider  and  fuHo* 
this  recommendation.    Should  they  come  here  to  make,  a  treaty,  I  shall  treat 
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with  them  under  the  instractions  directed  to  me  to  treat  with  the  Blackfeet 
nation,  subject  to  t]}o  concurrence  of  the  department.  Their  camp  is  now 
on  the  Muscle  Shell  river,  where  they  will  probubly  remain  this  winter. 

The  moral  conirition  of  the  Indians  in  this  country  is  truly  lamentable. 
Not  one  spark  of  civilization  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  their  ignorant 
minds,  and  their  capacity  for  improvement,  if  they  ever  had  any,  seems  to 
have  risen  and  set  in  total  darkness.  They  appear  not  to  have  been  bene- 
fited one  iota  from  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  but  rather  to  have  imi- 
tated their  vices,  instead  of  their  virtues.  War  with  each  other,  and  disease, 
are  fast  taking  them  away  to  their  "spirit  home,"  and  unless  a  change  for 
the  better  appears  soon  to  improve  their  moral  condition,  but  a  few  years 
will  elapse  before  all  but  a  remnant  of  what  they  once  were  will  have  passed 
to  their  last  "hunting  lands,"  to  return  no  more  forever.  The  efforts  thus 
far  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  these  Indians  has  proved  a  total  fail- 
ure; but  perseverance  has  accomplished  great  things,  and  overcome  almost 
insurmoantal)lc  obstacles.  Let  us  hope  that  success  will  yet  crown  our 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  and  degraded  savages, 
and  place  them  and  their  children  on  the  road  to  a  better,  brighter,  and  more 
glorious  future. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  Territory,  the  new  and  rich  placer 
and  lode  discoveries,  the  extensive  and  fast  increasing  business,  the  im- 
mense mineral  wealth,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  country,  demand 
the  fostering  and  protecting  arm  of  the  government  The  Missouri  river  is 
the  great  transporting  thoroughfare  for  this  immense  trade;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
great  artery  or  channel  of  water  communication  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Territory.  During  the  past  year  millions  of  gold-dust  have  passed  over 
its  waters  safely  to  its  point  of  destination,  and  over  four  thousand  tons  of 
freight  have  been  landed  on  its  banks  above  Fort  Union ;  and  as  I  write, 
hundreds  are  receiving  employment  in  transporting  these  goods  to  their 
destination  in  this  Territory.  Over  250  wagons  are  now  between  this  place 
and  Fort  Union  engaged  in  this  transportation.  If  this  trade  and  this 
Territory  receive  from  the  general  government  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment their  importance  and  geographical  position  demand,  then  but  a  few 
years  will  elapse  before  another  rich  and  poweiful  State,  equalling  in  mineral 
wealth  California  itself,  will  be  ushered  into  the  great  Amerix:an  Union, 
adding  another  brilliant  star  to  the  constellation,  unsurpassed  by  any  now 
set  in  that  great  temple  of  liberty. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GAD  E.  UPSON, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agents  Munlana  Territory, 

Hon.  D.  N.  CooLKY, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TREATIES  WITH  ARAPAHOES,  CHEYENNES,  &c. 
No.  13.      , 
Treaty  council  held  in  camp  on  the  Little  Arkansas  river,  October,  1865. 

CiMP   ON   THE   LriTLE   ARKANSAS  RiVER, 

Kansas,  October  16,  1866. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  council  held  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  said  council  commencing:  on  the 
12th,  and  terminating  on  the  14th  instant;  also  the  treaty  conclnJed  with 
said  Indians  on  the  last-named  date. 
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The  record  of  proceedings  and  treaty  contain  full  information  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  cornmisHiuners  with  said  Indians.  We  hure  endeavored, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  treating  with  them,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  re- 
ceived from  you. 

In  reference  to  their  location  upon  the  reservation,  the  territory  upon 
which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  locate  them  being  at  present  claimed  by 
the  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  and  time  being  required  to  bring  back  the  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes  that  are  north  and  concentrate  them,  and  aa  the  In- 
dians were  not  inclined  to  move  immediately,  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
treaty  were  made  which  provide  for  their  ultimate  removal. 

These  two  tribes  are  the  most  reliable  of  any  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  having  secured  their  friendship,  peace  and  secnrity  will  be  permanent 
on  the  plains,  and  through  their  alliance  the  lines  of  travel  can  be  kept  open 
and  uninterrupted. 

Compared  with  former  treaties,  what  may  seem  to  be  large  annuities  have 
been  granted  them;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  heretofore  th^y  have 
always  been  friendly,  and  have  only  been  at  war  against  the  United  States 
when  forced  to  it  bj*  the  perpetration  upon  them  of  the  most  gross  and  wan- 
ton outrages  by  officers  in  command  of  United  States  troops;  that  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  mineral  country  has  been  ceded  by  them,  (for  they 
acknowledge  no  former  cession;)  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  expense  at- 
tending the  maintenance  of  a  military  force  «in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  importance  of  keeping  quiet  the  great  thoroughfares  of  trade  and  travel 
to  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  mining  regions  of  Colorado,  we  think  that 
the  payment  of  these  annuities  will  prove  a  matter  of  great  economy  to  the 
government. 

By  reference  to  the  record  of  proceedings,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indians 
have  expressed  a  desire  that  Major  E.  VV.  Wynkoop  should  be  appointed 
agent  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes,  and  that  Charles  Ruth  and 
Colonel  William  W.  Bent  be  appointed  as  traders  for  the  same  tribes.  They 
also  express  a  desire  to  be  transferred  to  the  central  superintcndency,  (Col- 
onel Thomas  Murphy,  superintendent,  at  Atchison,  Kansas.) 

The  latter  desire  arises  no  doubt  from  tiie  distrust  they  feel  about  any  re- 
lations with  Colorado  since  the  Sand  creek  massacre,  and  the  confidence 
they  feel  in  Superintendent  Murphy  from  their  acquaintance  with  him  at  this 
council.  With  the  other  gentlemen  named  they  have  had  a  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  we  think  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  sustaining  our  friendly 
relations  and  good  faith  with  the  Indians  that  the  change  and  appointments 
referred  to  be  made  through  the  proper  channels.  We  have,  therefore, 
called  your  attention  to  the  matter,  and  respectfully  recommend  appropriate 
action. 

We  will  to-day  hold  a  council  with  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  In- 
dians, the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  reported  to  you  in  due  time. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  B.  SANBORN, 
JAMES  STEELE, 
WM.  S.  HARNEY. 
KIT  CARSON, 
WM.  W.  BENT, 
TH03.  MURPHY, 
J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH, 

CommissioTiers. 

Hon.  James  Hablak, 

Secretary  of  Uie  Interior, 

Attest : 

W.  R.  iBWiif,  Secretary. 
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No.  13— A. 

Gamp' ON  thr  Little  Arkansas, 

Thursday,  October  12,  1866. 

The  first  council  held  with  the  Indians  by  the  coRimissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  c»f  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  treaties,  under 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Arapaho,  Apache, 
Cheyenne,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa  IndianR,  was  convened  at  General  San- 
born's headquarters,  at  9  (»'cIock  a,  m.  The  following-named  persons  were 
present  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  viz: 

General  J.  B.  Sanborn,  president  of  tlie  commission;  General  W.  S.  Harney, 
commissioner;  superintendent  Thomas  Murphy,  commissioner;  Colonel  Kit 
Carson,  commissioner;  Colonel  Wm.  W.  Bent,  commissioner;  Agent  J.  H. 
Leavenworth,  commissioner;  Judge  James  Steele,  commissioner. 

Secretaiies:  S.  A.  Kingman,  W.  R.  Irwin,  0.  T.  Atwood  ;  W.  P.  Murphy 
was  absent,  having  been  sent  to  see  after  the  train  of  presents. 

Interpreters:  Mrs.  Margaret  VVilmartb,  for  the  Arapahoes;  John  Smith, 
for  the  Cheyennes. 

On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the  following  named  chiefs  were  present,  viz : 

Cheyennes,  Moke-tah-vuh  to,  or  Black  Kettle,  head  chief ;  0-ha-mah-hah,  or 
Storm,  chief ;  Ah-cra-kah-taunah,  or  Spotted  Wolf,  chief;  Pah-uf-pa-top,  or 
Big  Month,  chief. 

The  president  of  the  commission,  Commissioner  Sanborn,  having  announced 
the  council  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  spoke  as  follows,  the  same  being 
interpreted  to  the  Cheyennes  by  John  Smith,  and  to  the  Arapahoes  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Wilmarth,  viz : 

Chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  nations:  I  desire,  as 
president  of  this  commission,  to  express  our  gratification  in  meeting  you  in 
a  friendly  manner  at  this  time.  Your  Great  Father  at  Washington  has 
heard  nad  rumors  concerning  your  treatment.  He  has  chosen  and  appointed 
us  as  his  representatives  to  come  and  confer  with  you  as  to  your  condition  in 
future.  From  rumors  that  have  reached  his  ears,  he  has  become  satisfied 
that  great  wrongs  have  been  committed  without  his  knowledge  at  the  time. 
He  has  heard  that  you  have  been  attacked  by  his  soldiers,  while  you  have 
been  at  peace  with  his  government;  that  by  this  you  have  met  great  losses 
in  lives  and  property,  and  by  this  you  have  been  forced  to  make  war.  All 
this  he  disapproves  of,  and  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  agree  with  him. 
lie  has  sent  out  his  commissioners  to  make  reparation  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
make  good  this  bad  treatment;  also  to  establish  terms  of  peace  in  future,  by 
which  you  can  live  in  the  future  in  peace  with  all  the  whites.  We  wish, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  agree  that  we  may  always  live  in  peace. 
We  are  willing,  as  representatives  of  the  President,  tc»  restore  all  the  prop- 
erty lost  at  Siud  creek,  or  its  falne.  So  heartily  do  wo  repudiate  the  ac- 
tions of  our  soldiers,  that  we  are  willing  to  give  to  the  chiefs  in  their 'own 
right  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  to  hold  as  his  own  forever, 
and  to  each  of  the  children  and  squaws,  who  lost  husbands  or  parents,  we 
are  also  willing  to  give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  as  their  own, 
to  keep  as  long  as  they  live.  We  are  also  willing  that  they  receive  all  money 
and  annuities  that  are  due  them,  although  they  have  been  at  war  with  the 
United*  States.  We  have  come  to  do  that  which  will  result  in  their  greatest 
good.  Our  nation  has  become  great  and  our  people  are  as  numerous  as  the 
stars.  We  all  feel  disgraced  and  ashamed  when  we  see  our  officers  or 
soldiers  oppressing  the  weak,  or  making  war  on  those  that  are  at  peace  with 
us.  It  is  our  opinion  that  their*  best  interests  require  that  they  should  be 
located  on  separate  lands  and  hunting  grouuds.    Our  people  are  moving  and 
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Bcattering  all  over  the  country,  and  you  should  be  in  a  country  where  white 
people  can  be  kept  away  from  j-ou  by  positive  law. 

It  is  the  view  of  those  hig^h  in  authority,  that  it  is  better  that  the  Indians 
should  be  located  south  of  the  Arkansas,  or  north  of  the  North  Platte,  away 
from  the  lines  of  travel.  All  the  travel  to  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico— 
and  there  is  constant  travel  to  these  places, — is  between  these  rivers;  bat 
you  will  be  consulted  as  to  this. 

We  think  your  interests  will  be  better  subserved  to  go  south  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, if  suitable  to  you.  We  are  disposed  to  acknowledge  Black  Kettle 
as  chief  of  the  Cheyenne  nation,  and  will  support  and  protect  him  in  every- 
thing he  docs  for  the  nation.  We  have  understood  that  some  of  his  people 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  actions  before  the  affair  of  Sand  creek,  but  upoH 
investigation  we  are  satisfied  that  he  did  right,  and  we  would  protect 
him  in  all  that  he  has  done,  and  that  it  was  the  fault  of  our  bad  white 
officers. 

We  have  come  for  the  purpose,  and  must  make  with  them  a  permanent 
peace;  any  condition  for  them  is  belter  than  war  with  the  whites.  Therefore 
be  friends  and  allies  of  the  government,  and  it  will  support  and  sustain  them 
at  all  times. 

War  »imply  annoys  and  troubles  the  whites,  while  it  destroys  them.  We 
have  lost  more  men  in  the  past  four  years  among  the  whites  than  all  the 
Indians  put  together.  We  have  destroyed  and .  vanquished  our  enemies, 
and  our  towns  and  country  are  still  full  of  soldiers.  Remaining  our  friends, 
they  will  increase  in  property  and  numbers ;  but  as  enemies  and  at  war  with 
us,  they  will  grow  poor,  diminish,  and  fall  away. 

It  is  our  desire  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  as  soon  as  they  can  consult, 
and  as  early  as  possible.  We  have  a  book  and  papers  that  contain  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Sand  creek  affair.  It  will  be  handed  to  them  and  inter- 
preted to  them  at  their  camps. 

The  Great  Father  at  Washington  sent  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
affair,  and  this  book  contains  all  the  proceedings  of  the  affair. 

This  is  all  for  the  present,  but  wo  desire  to  hear  from  them  before  they 
separate. 

The  Indians  replied  as  follows : 

Big  Mouth  says :  That  as  for  sitting  down  upon  any  one  piece  of  ground, 
he  cannot  now  say  or  understand  how  it  will  be. 

Little  Raven  says :  The  most  of  our  people  are  north,  and  what  can  you 
do  fur  them  f 

Commissioner  Sanborn  replied : 

We  will  give  them  five  mouths  to  come  in  and  join  together.  We  expect 
to  do  so  well  by  them  that  all  will  come  in  and  join  you;  it  is  reported 
that  all  want  to  make  peace  with  the  whites;  that  if  you  live  in  peace  and 
do  well,  all  the  Indians  will  come  and  join  you.  We  desire  to  have  your 
reaertations  so  large  that  you  can  subsist  by  hunting  for  many  years ;  you 
will  not  have  so  small  a  tract  as  heretofore. 

Little  Raven  replied :  That  it  will  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  leave  the  country 
that  God  gave  them  on  the  Arkansas;  our  friends  are  buried  there,  and  we 
hate  to  leave  these  grounds. 

OoMMiSHioNjA  Sanborn.  We  have  all  got  to  submit  to  the  tide  of  emigration 
and  civilisation. 

LriTLB  Ravrn.  It  will  be  better  to  wait  until  next  spring  and  have  all  the 
tribes  meet  We  should  not  like  to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  treat  now.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  up  their  minds  to  live  north  of  the  Platte — ^there 
are  no  buffalo.  Is  willing  to  settle  down  on  the  land  he  has  now,  to  plant 
corn — that  he  knows  the  game  is  most  gone,  and  we  know  it  is  better  for 
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««8  to  settle  down  andVoItivate  our  lands.  We  arc  very  glad  the  President 
pities  us  iu  our  destitution,  and  has  sent  you  to  see  us. 

President  Sanborn.  We  fully  appreciate  the  trial  that  it  is  to  you  to 
separate  from  the  graves  of  your  ancestors,  but  events  over  which  you  have 
>no  control  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  do  so. 

Little  Raven.  Has  heard  that  a  great  many  stories  have  been  carried  to 
Washington,  but  he  is  going  to  tell  the  truth.  They  heard  that  there  were 
men  sent  from  Washington  to  come  and  see  uS.  We  are  glad  to  see  them, 
•and  hear  what  we  have  heard  from  you.  They  feel  much  gratified  that  you 
took  so  much  pains  to  come  and  see  them,  and  are  glad  to  see  you,  for  they 
did  not  like  to  fight  with  the  whites. 

They  think  that  they  did  not  deserve  such  treatment  as  they  received 
from  Ohivington,  and  they  feel  much  grieved  at  it.  The  Arapahoes  and 
Oheyennes  have  been  good  Indians.  As  far  as  peace  is  concerned,  they  are 
willing  to  treat  for  it,  and  they  hope  tbrat  the  whites  will  stick  to  it  as  well 
as  they. 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  suffered  much.  Oolonels  Bent  and  Carson 
-were  raised  with  them,  and  they  were  glad  to  see  them.  We  are  willing  for 
.peace,  and  if  any  acts  are  committed  by  those  of  our  tribes  that  are  north, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible.  You  can  tell  the  President  that  we 
fprefer  to  have  this  treaty«about  lands  put  off  till  spring,  but  for  peace,  &c., 
-we  are  willing  to  treat  now. 

We  would  prefer  to  wait  until  next  spring,  until  all  our  people  come  back 
^nd  talk  it  over,  and  then  treat  about  the  laud.  In  old  times  we  had  nobody 
to  annoy  us;  we  had  our  traders  and  hunting  grounds;  we  are  willing  to 
.aubmit  to  peace;  have  the  roads  opened  and  whites  to  travel,  and  not  disturb 
them.  He  thinks  the  Arapahoes  will  stand  to  their  bargain  of  peace-mak* 
ing  better  than  the  whites.  Other  tribes  have  led  us  into  this  bad  scrape — 
the  Kiowas  and  Gomanches.  They  did  nothing  to  the  whites  until  the 
affair  at  Sand  creek,  but  that  was  too  bad  to  stand,  aud  they  had  to  go  to 
war. 

He  says  that  there  were  seventeen  Kaws  went  to  their  lodges  just  as  we 
«came  away,  and  stole  sixteen  fine  horses  and  two  mules;  would  like  to  have 
the  whites  help  to  get  them. 

Another  thing — that  they  had  been  swindled  by  their  agents ;  they  had 
fiold  their  goods  to  them. 

OoumssioNER  Murphy.  What  agent? 

LriTLE  Raven.  Had  only  had  cue  fair  agent;  that  was  Major  FitzpatrickT; 
agency  was  at  Fort  Lyon. 

Little  Raven.  Wants  Mrs.  Wilmarth  to  remain  with  them  as  interpreter 
for  them,  and  live  with  them,  and  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

President  Sanborn.  Your  request  will  be  laid  before  the  President,  and 
acted  on  as  soon  as  convenient. 

LrrrLE  Raven.  Another  thing:  tell  the  President  if  he  treats  for  their  lands 
be  must  g;ve  a  good  price,  as  they  are  digging  gold  on  our  land.  Knew  it 
was  wrong,  but  never  troubled  the  whites,  thinking  the  government  wt)ald 
make  it  up.  The  reservation  taken  at  Sand  cr^ek  must  be  paid  for  besides; 
says  be  has  never  received  anything  for  it.  He  made  the  trade,  but  has  not 
been  paid.     There  was  no  agreement  made  in  writing;  it  was  only  verbal. 

Afterwards  Boone  came  out  and  got  them  to  sign  a  paper,  but  did  not 
know  what  it  meant.  The  Cheyennes  signed  it  first,  then  I;  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  want  an  interpreter,  so  that  I  can 
know  what  I  sign. 

If  possible,  try  and  pick  out  some  good,  honest  man  to  be  agent  for 
ithem. 

Colonel  Leavenworth  is  agent  for  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches. 
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• 

Is  he  going  to  be  agent  for  us  ?  Would  like  to  have  some  one  that  will 
remain  with  us  this  winter,  for  fear  the  whites  will  trouble  us.  Would 
like  Colonel  Bent  very  well  as  agent ;  thinks  he  would  like  Major  Wyncoop 
as  agent,  he  always  treated  them  well.  This  is  all  I  desire  to  say  at 
present. 

President  Sanbohn.  Neither  the  President  nor  ourselves  can  prevent  the 
white  people  from  going  to  the  mining  country.  It  was  this  that  indaced 
trouble  before,  and  we  are  afraid  it  will  again — so  many  bad  people  going 
through  the  country. 

Colonel  Bent.  We  will  give  them  any  time  to  come  back  and  join  their 
tribes,  And  have  the  benefit  of  the  treaty,  annuities,  Ac. 

President  Sanborn.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  commissioners  to 
come  out  here,  and  the  authorities  at  Washington  do  not  like  to  have  so 
many  commissions,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  President  to  settle  all  matters 
between  your  people  and  the  whites*now,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  them 
a  fair  price  for  all  the  land  they  have  ceded  heretofore,  and  all  that  is  here- 
after ceded;  that  we  wish  to  finish  all  now,  and  not  have  to  come  again. 
We  do  not  expect  this  treaty  to  be  binding  upon  those  that  are  not  present, 
but  the  treaty  will  be  so  made  that  all  those  that  join  the  band  hereafter 
will  come  under  it.  That  in'the  agreement  made  with  Colonel  Leavenworth 
last  August^  that  he  (the  chief)  agreed  to  meet  such  commissioners  as  the 
President  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  questions  that  might 
arise  between  the  tribes  and  the  government,  and  make  a  perpetual  peace. 

Lhtle  Raven.  Will  be  ready  to-morrow. 

CoimissioNER  Leavenworth.  The  understanding  in  the  paper  relates 
wholly  to  Black  Kettle's  band  and  Little  Raven's. 

President  Sanborn.  We  can  make  a  treaty  with  you  now. 

ComiissiONBR  Steele.  As  the  tribes  increase  by  other  Indians  coming  in,, 
annuities  will  be  increased  accordingly. 

Black  Kettle,  chief  of  the  Clieyenues,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  commis- 
sioners, said  :  The  Great  Father  above  hears  us,  and  the  Great  Father 
at  Washington  will  hear  what  we  say.  Is  it  true  that  you  came  here  from 
Washington,  and  is  it  true  what  you  say  here  to-day  ?  The  Big  Chief  he  give 
his  words  to  me  to  come  and  meet  here,  and  I  take  hold  and  retain  what  he 
says.  I  believe  all  to  be  true,  and  think  it  is  all  true.  Their  young  white 
men,  when  J  meet  them  on  the  plains,  I  give  them  my  horse  and  my  mocca- 
sins, and  I  am  glad  to-day  to  think  that  the  Great  Father  has  sent  good 
men  to  take  pity  on  us.  Your  young  soldiers  I  don't  think  they  listen  to  you. 
You  bring  presents,  and  when  I  come  to  get  them  I  am  afraid  they  will 
strike  me  before  I  get  away.  When  I  come  in  to  receive  presents  I  take 
them  up  crying.  Although  wrohgs  have  been  done  me  I  live  in  hopes.  I 
have  not  got  two  hearts.  These  young  men,  (Cheyennes,)  when  I  call  them 
into  the  lodge  and  talk  with  them,  they  listen  to  me  and  mind  what  I  say. 
Now  we  are  again  together  to  make  peaqe.  My  shame  (mortification)  is  as 
big  as  the  earth,  although  I  will  do  what  my  friends  advise  me  to  do.  I 
once*  thought  that  I  was  the  only  man  that  persevered  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  white  man,  but  since  they  have  come  and  cleaned  out  (robbed) 
our  lodges,  horses,  and  everything  else,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  white 
men  any  more.  Here  we  are,  altogether,  Arrapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  but 
few  of  UB,  we  are  one  people.  As  soon  as  you  arrived  you  started  runners 
after  us  and  the  Arapahoes.  with  words  that  I  took  hold  of  immediately  on 
hearing  them.  From  what  I  can  see  around  me,  I  feel  confident  that  our 
Great  Father  has  taken  pity  on  me,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the  truth  all  that 
has  been  told  me  to-day  All  my  friends — the  Indians  that  are  holding 
back — they  are  afraid  to  come  in;  are  afraid  they  will  be  betrayed  as  I  have 
been.      I  am  not  afraid  of  white  men,  but  come  and    take  you  by  the 
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band,  and  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  These  lands  that 
you  propose  to  give  us  I  know  nothing  about.  There  is  but  a  handful  here 
now  of  the  Cheyenne  nation,  and  I  would  rather  defc*r  making  any  perma- 
nent treaty  until  the  others  come.     We  are  living  friendly  noW. 

There  are  a  great  many  white  men.  Possibly  you  may  be  looking  for  some 
one  with  a  strong  heart.  Possibly  you  may  be  intending  to  do  something 
for  me  better  than  I  know  of. 

Inasmuch  as  my  Great  Father  has  sent  you  here  to  take  us  by  the  hand, 
why  is  it  that  we  are  prevented  from  crossing  tlie  Arkansas  ?  If  we  give 
you  our  hands  in  peace,  we  give  them  also  to  those  of  the  plains.  We  want 
the  privilege  of  crossiag  the  Arkansas  to  kill  buffalo.  I  have  but  few  men 
here,  but  what  I  say  to  them  they  listen,  and  they  will  abide  by  their  prom- 
ise whatever  it  may  be.  All  these  young  soldiers  are  takingus  by  the  hand, 
and  I  hope  it  will  come  back  good  times  as  formerly.  It  is  very  hard  to 
have  one-half  of  our  nation  absent  at  this  time;  we  wish  to  get  through  at 
once.  My  friends,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  have  sent  up  north  for 
my  people,  and  I  want  the  road  open  for  them  to  get  here.  I  hope  that 
which  you  have  said  will  be  just  as  you  have  told  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
such  good  counsel  from  you.  When  my  friends  get  down  from  the  north  I 
think  it  will  be  the  best  time  to  talk  about  the  lands.  There  are  so  few 
here  that  it  would  not  look  right  to  make  a  treaty  for  the  whole  nation,  and 
80  many  absent.  I  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  with  the  troops  to 
open  a  road  for  my  men  to  get  here.  You  may  mark  out  the  lands  you  pro- 
pose giving  us,  but  I  know  nothing  about  them ;  it  is  a  new  country  to  me. 

I  have  been  in  great  hopes  that  I  may  s^e  my  children  that  were  taken 
prisoners  last  fall,  and  when  I  get  liere  I  do  not  see  them.  I  feel  disap- 
pointed. My  young  men  here,  and  friends,  when  we  meet  in  council  and 
come  to  the  conclusion,  it  is  the  truth,  we  do  not  vary  from  it. 

This  lady's  husband,  (Mrs.  Wilmarth,  fornieity  Fitzpatrick,)  Major  Fitz- 
patrick,  when  he  was  our  agent  and  brought  us  presents  he  did  not  take 
them  into  forts  and  houses,  but  would  drive  his  wagons  into  our  villages 
and  empty  them  there.  Every  one  would  help  themselves  and  feel  glad.  He 
has  gone  ahead  of  us,  and  he  told  us  that  when  he  was  gone  we  would  have 
trouble,  and  it  has  proved  true.  We  are  sorry.  But  since  the  death  of 
Major  Fitzpatrick  we  have  had  many  agents.  I  don't  know  as  we  have 
been  wronged,  but  it  looks  so.  The  amouiit  of  goods  has  diminished;  it 
don't  look  right.  Has  known  Colonel  Leavenworth  for  some  time;  he  has 
treated  me  well;  whether  it  will  continue  or  not  I  do  not  know.  He  has 
got  a  strong  heart,  and  has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  Now  that  times 
are  so  uncertain  in  this  country  I  would  like  to  have  my  old  friend  Colonel 
Bent  with  me. 

This  young  man,  Charles  Wrath,  does  not  get  tired.  He  is  always  ready  to 
go  and  meet  them  and  give  them  whatever  news  he  has  to  send  to  them. 
There  may  be  wrongs  done,but  we  want  to  show  who  does  these  wrongs  before 
you  censure  us.  I  feel  glad  that  the  Great  Father  has  taken  pity  on  us,  and 
that  ever  since  we  have  met  Colonel  Leavenworth's  words  have  been  true, 
and  nothing  done  since  that  time  but  what  is  true. 

I  heard  that  some  chiefs  were  sent  here  to  see  us.  We  have  brought  our 
women  and  children,  and  now  we  want  to  see  if  you  are  going  to  have  pity 
on  us. 

This  is  all  by  Black  Kettle. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  Black  Kettle  has  referred  to  the  children  taken  pris- 
oners. I  promised  him  that  they  should  be  here  at  this  council.  From  the 
best  information  I  had  I  believed  they  were  in  Denver,  Colorado;  that  was  a 
long  way  off.  Thejr  (the  Indians)  had  in  my  hands  greater  interests  than 
these  children;  therefore  I  took  such  steps  as  I  believed  would  insure  them 
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bcin^r  brought  here.  I  sent  to  Denver  to  the  snperintendent.  I  not  only 
sent  to  hirii,  but  I  went  to  the  Big  Chief  (General  Sanborn)  here  andgotbim 
to  write  and  send  a  guide  to  the  Big  Chief  there  to  look  and  find  the  chil- 
dren and  send  them  to  this  place.  Not  only  to  him,  but  to  a  Big  Chief  be- 
yond him.  They  have  lo(»ked  and  written  back  to  me,  saying  they  will  still 
look  until  they  are  found  and  brought  back.  I  will  also  continue  to  look 
until  I  find  them  and  bring  tiiem  back  to  you.  I  will  not  get  tired. 
The  council  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

a 
Fbidat,  October  13,  1865. 

The  council  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  same  parties  were  present  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Indians  as  on  yesterday  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council. 

Commissioner  Bent  addressed  the  Arapahoes  present,  in  their  tongue. 
The  ful lowing  is  a  translation  of  his  remarks,  viz  : 

Friends,  Chcyennes  and  Arapahoes  :  I  would  like  for  you-  once  more  to 
take  my  advice  in  respect  to  this  treaty.  I  would  advise  you  not  to  hesi- 
tate one  moment  in  signing  whatever  propositions  this  commission  maj 
suggest  to  3'ou,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  deception  practiced  on 
their  part  or  that  of  the  government  they  represent.  Being  one  of  the  com- 
mission myself,  I  am  satisfied  Chat  they  intend  doing  everything  for  yoar 
benefit  and  welfare,  and  that  this  is  the  best  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
to  make  so  favorable  a  treaty  as  will  be  now  offered  to  you  by  them. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  have  both  been  deceived  at  prior  tiroes  in  the 
execution  of.  our  treaty  by  white  men  in  authority,  but  we  must  not  judge 
all  white  men  alike.  For  instance,  in  the  summer  of  1864  I  was  sent  to 
you  by  the  governor  of  Colorado,  and  Colonel  Chivington,  to  make  a  tem- 
porary treaty  with  you,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  whites;  but  the  commission  here  now  are  a  different  kind  of  peo- 
ple, and  I  would  again  advise  you  to  sign  the  treaty  th^  offer  you  without 
hesitation. 

Commissioner  Steele  spoke  as  follows,  his  remarks  being  interpreted  to 
the  Indians  by  the  interpreters,  Mrs.  Wilmarth  for  the  Arapahoes  and  John 
Smith  for  the  Cheyennes,  viz : 

"  Mr  Friends  :  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  we  find  you  and  ourselves.  We  have  now  at  Washington,  the  head 
of  government,  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  more  particularly  to  do 
with  you — a  man  who  is  more  friendly  to  you  than  any  head  of  government 
for  many  years.  The  authorities  at  Washington  are  wise  and  good  men, 
and  fur  many  years  they  have  been  engaged  in  studying  the  interests  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians  throughout  the  country.  They  have  selected  and  sent  here 
to  treat  with  you  a  commission  which  is  com]#o8ed  exclusively  of  your  true 
friends,  and  after  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject,  they  have  instructed 
this  commission  to  make  a  treaty  that  will  secure  your  best  interests  for  all 
time  to  come. 

"This  commission,  in  the  council  we  had  with  you  yesterday,  regretted 
very  much  that  you  were  not  ready  to  treat  for  a  cession  of  your  lands,  and 
this  regret  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  white  people,  but  on  account  of 
what  we  consider  your  true  interests. 

"We  all  fully  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  any  people  to  leave  their  homes 
and  graves  of  their  ancestors;  but,  unfortunately  for  you,  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered in  your  country,  and  a  crowd  of  white  people  have  gone  there  to 
live,  and  a  great  many  of  these  people  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Indians — 
men  who  do  not  care  for  their  interests,  and  who  would  not  stop  at  any 
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crime  to  enrich  tbemselves.  These  men  are  now  in  your  country — in  all 
parts  of  it — and  there  is  ho  portion  where  you  can  live  and  maintain  your- 
selves but  what  you  will  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things  are  that  you  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  imposed 
upon,  and  you  have  to  resort  to  arms  in  self-defence.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  no  part  of  the  former 
country  large  enough  where  you  can  live  at  peace.  The  white  men  who  artf 
there  do  not  regard  law,  and  the  President  desires  to  punish  them,  yet  it 
will  not  come  until  they  have  committed  actual  hostilities  against  the  In- 
dians. Before  the  President  can  hear  of  their  bad  deeds  a  state  of  hostilities 
is  created,  and  you  are  the  sufferers.  Under  the  circumstances  the  commis- 
sioners desire  you  to  carefully  consider  whether  it  is  not  best  for  you  to  go  to 
some  other  country  where  you  will  not  be  disturbed  in  this  manner. 

"We  want  to  give  you  a  country  that  is  full  of  game  and  good  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  where  the  hills  and  mountains  are  not  full  of  gold  and 
silver. 

"  In  such  a  country  as  this  the  government  can  fully  provide  for  your  wants, 
and  you  can  live  in  peace  and  plenty.  The  government  can  also  provide  in 
such  a  country  for  the  exclusion  of  all  white  persons  from  among  you.  This 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  government  to  do  where  minerals  are  in  the  soil. 
In  asking  you  to  leave  your  country,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  do  it  without  a 
full  compensation  for  the  lands  you  leave.  ^  We  all  desire  to  give  you  the 
full  value  of  your  lands  in  annuities,  so  that  in  the  country  where  you  go 
you  can  live  in  peace  and  plenty.  1  want  you  to  consider  carefully  and  can- 
didly whether  it  is  not  better  for  you  to  do  so  than  to  constantly  live  in  war 
and  turmoil. 

"  We  believe  that  in  the  country  where  we  desire  you  to  go  you  will 
gradually  become  rich,  and  your  numbers  increase;  but  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  stay,  and  that  if  you  do  stay,  you  will 
gradually  diminish,  until  you  are  finally  swept  from  the  earth. 

"We are  sorry  that  we  have  bad  people  among  us,  as  you  are  sorry  that 
you  have  bad  people  among  you;  but  this  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  all 
people,  and  however  severe  we  make  laws  it  is  impossible  to  preveut  crime. 
This  commission  considers  this  the  most  important  occasion  for  you  that 
has  occurred  in  many  years,  and  to  your  people  it  is  probably  the  turning 
point  in  your  history.  You  may  accede  to  our  wishes,  and  be  happy  and 
prosperous,  or  you  may  refuse  to  make  a  treaty,  and  be  ruined  in  health  and 
happiness.  ^ 

"Wise  and  crood  men  have  for  many  years,  at  Washington,  been  studying 
what  is  best  for  Indians  to  do.  They  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  best  for  the  two  races  to  be  separated. 

"From  the  earliest  history  of  our  country,  where  the  white  man  has  come 
in  contact  with  the  Indians,  you  have  gradually  wasted  away  from  the  earth; 
and  for  this  reason  they  have  concluded  it  best  for  the  two  races  to  be  sepa- 
rated. These  wise  and  good  men  at  Washington  have  selected  aih  to  come 
and  present  their  views  to  you.  We  are  also  your  friends.  We  tell  you 
what  we  believe  to  be  truth,  and  tell  what  we  believe  is  for  your  best  inter- 
ests, and  we  hope  before  coming  to  a  final  conclusion  to  reject  the  proposi- 
tion, you  will  carefully  consider  what  we  have  said  to  you." 

Commissioner  Murphy  inquired  of  Black  Kettle  and  Little  Raven  how 
many  lodges  they  have  at  their  homes  how,  and  how  many  north  of  Platte 
river? 

Black  Kettle  replied,  280  lodges,  five  to  a  lodge,  on  the  Arkansas  river; 
Arapahoes  (and  Cheyennes,)  480  lodges  both  north  and  south  of  Chej'enne; 
190  lodges  Arapahoes  on  the  Arkansas  river,  represented  in  this  counpil; 
BO  lodges  Cheyennes  on  the  Arkansas,  represented  at  this  council. 
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Little  Raven  said,  the  last  time  we  had  a  meeting  there  were  390  lodges; 
since  then  many  young  men  have  married  and  got. lodges. 

Little  Raven  spoke  as  follows:  This  is  the  wife  (Mrs.  Wilmapth)  of  Major 
Fitzpatrick,  who  died  in  Washington  city.  He  was  our  first  agent.  When 
Major  Fitzpatrick  came,  he  came  and  inquired  for  his  children,  the  Gheyenues 
and  Arapahoes,  and  sent  for  them,  and  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  good  word 
^r  them. 

The  Great  Spirit  above  gave  them  this  ground,  but  afterwards  some  writ- 
ing came  from  Washington;  he  brought  it  and  explained  it  to  us,  what  it 
was.  When  Major  Fitzpatrick  first  came,  he  married  this  woman,  (Mrs. 
Wilmarth)  he  laid  off  certain  country  on  the  North  Platte,  commencing  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nor.th  and  South  Platte,  running  thence  along  the  North 
Platte  to  the  summit  of  the  principal  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  thence 
along  said  range  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Arkansas  river,  thence  down 
said  river  to  the  Cimarron  crossing,  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginniog. 

Major  Fitzpatrick  then  came  again,  and  they  were  called  to  another  meetr 
ing  on  the  Platte;  then  some  tracts  of  land  were  talked  of,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  objected  to  signing  the  treaty  of  1851. 

After  a  long  time  there  was  another  change  of  administration.  Greenwood 
was  sent  to  them.  We  did  not  understand  him.  I  kept  out  of  all  fights  and 
troubles.  Now,  this  day,  you  have  come  from  the  President,  we  are  glad; 
we  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing.  • 

Here  are  our  young  men  and  friends  with  us;  words  shall  not  be  thrown 
on  the  ground,  but  shall  be  kept  by  us. 

Tell  the  President  just  as  we  say.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  come  from  the 
President,  in  council,  we  wish  you  to  hear  and  understand  us.  It  is  our 
great  desire  and  wish  to  make  a  good,  permanent  peace.  Inasmuch  as  yon 
come  from  the  President,  you  come  with  truth;  you  have  come  to  save  the 
remnant  of  our  nation.  You  propose  to  give  us  land  where  we  can  live  in 
quiet;  we  accept  your  proposal,  and  we  hope,  as  you  are  our  friends  and 
friends  of  our  brothers  the  Gheyennes  here,  that  you  will  see  that  it  is  faith- 
fully carried  out. 

I  now  desire  a  choice  of  lands.  I  think  the  selection  of  lands  for  the  half- 
breeds  should  be  in  the  old  reservation  near  Fort  Lyon.  Yesterday  you 
spoke  of  a  reservation  north  of  the  North  Platte,  or  south  of  the  Arkansas. 
North  of  the  North  Platte  has  once  been  given  to  the  Sioux  to  my  knowledge; 
south  of  the  Arkansas  has  been  given  to  the  Gomanches  and  Kiowas.  To 
place  them  on  the  same  ground  would  be  to  make  prisoners  of  us,  or  like 
going  out  of  one  fire  intj  another. 

I  understand  that  this  commission  has  a  quantity  of  goods  coming.  I 
look  at  this  as  a  present  for  myself  and  my  children.  I  am  satisfied  to  take 
you  by  the  hand,  and  will  not  be  the  one  first  to  break  the  treaty.  There 
are  men  whom  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy,  (Golonels  Bent  and  Carson.) 

The  Sioux  in  the  north,  and  the  Gomanches  in  the  south,  were  the  first  to 
commence  the  war,  and  then  we  were  drawn  into  it. 

As  soon  as  you  got  here  you  sent  runners  and  notified  us  of  your  arrival. 
We  felt  as  though  there  was  something  good,  and  we  hastened  to  come  im- 
mediately. Where  the  antelope  and  buffalo  live  is  the  country  where  I  want 
to  live;  that  is  what  I  raise  my  children  on,  and  the  way  I  get  my  support, 
«.  e,,  hunting. 

The  lands  you  speak  of  and  describe  to  us,  we  observe  and  accept  them, 
but  we  prefer  to  leave  them  there  for  the  present,  and  live  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  our  old  homes,  until  you  have  acquired  such  a  title  to  them  from 
other  Indians  as  will  enable  us  to  live  on  them  in  peace,  and  until  our  Great 
Father  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  go  to  them. 
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There  is  something  very  strong  for  us — that  fool  band  of  soldiers  that 
cleared  out  our  lodges,  and  killed  our  women  and  children.  This  is  strong 
(hard)  on  us.  There,  at  Sand  creek,  is  one  chief,  Left  Hand;  White  An- 
telope and  many  other  chiefs  lie  there  ;  our  women  and  children  lie  there. 
Our  lodges  were  destroyed  there,  and  our  horses  were  taken  fiom  us  there, 
and  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  go  right  off  in  a  new  country  and  leave  them. 
What  I  have  to  say,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  writing  it  down  to  take  to  tho 
Big  Chief  in  Washington. 

Our  families  and  our  old  men  that  I  left  out  at  our  village,  I  will  inform 
them  of  what  I  have  done  as  soon  as  I  get  there.  This  summer,  fall,  and 
winter,  I  shall  not  see  the  Arkansas  river;  after  that  I  shall  start  off  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  look  at  the  country  south  of  tho  Arkknsas  and  see  it,  when  the 
troops  get  out  of  this  country;  then  I  expect  to  cross  the  Arkansas  and 
come  into  this  country. 

I  expect  this  commission  will  give  us  two  traders  this  winter,  and  the 
Cheyennes  to  stay  and  live  with  us  and  trade  with  us.  Charles  Rath  is  one 
that  we  want,  and  Colonel  William  W.  Bent  is  the  other  that  we  want  to  go 
with  us  this  winter. 

When  Colonel  Leavenworth  gets  goods  again  I  expect  to  be  ready  to 
meet  him. 

Black  Kettle  said:  Friends,  I  have  never  seen  you  before.  My  forefathers 
used  to  live  all  over  this  country.  I  have  seen  one  that  is  here,  (General 
Harney.)  I  don't  know  how  small  I  was.  The  general  must  have  a  great 
and  strong  heart.  Our  forefathers,  when  alive,  lived  all  over  this  country; 
they  did  not  know  about  doing  wrong;  since  that  they  have  died,  and- gone 
I  don't  know  where.  We  have  all  lost  our  way.  Major  Fitzpatrick  was  a 
good  man;  he  came  to  us,  and  we  had  just  such  meetings  as  this.  Major  Fitz- 
patrick w»s  our  agent;  he  brought  us  our  goods  annually;  he  did  not  drive  to 
forts  and  houses  to  unload  them,  but  drove  to  our  villages  and  threw  them 
out,  and  our  women  were  glad.  Major  Fitzpatrick  said:  '' My  children, 
when  I  am  dead  and.  gone,  you  will  get  into  trouble  with  the  whites." 

Our  Great  Father  sent  you  here  with  his  words  to  us,  and  we  take  hold  of 
them.  Although  the  troops  have  struck  us,  we  throw  it  all  behind  and  are 
glad  to  meet  you  in  peace  and  friendship.  What  you  have  come  here  for, 
and  what  the  President  has  sent  you  for,  I  don't  object  to,  but  say  yes  to  it. 

I  will  live  around  her%  as  I  have  sent  up  for  the  balance  to  come  down. 
I  expect  to  live  in  the  old  reservation  until  they  come  down.  I  don't  feel 
right  over  here,  or  at  home,  where  there  are  so  many  tribes  of  Indians. 
These  thoroughfares,  I  may  live  about  them,  but  I  shall  not  be  the  first  one 
to  interrupt  them.  The  white  people  can  go  wherever  they  please  and  they 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  us,  and  1  want  you  to  let  them  know.  In  broad 
daylight  we  talk,  and  talk  the  truth;  we  want  nothing  bad,  and  expect 
nothing  but  truth  to  be  derived  from  it.  We  are  different  nations,  but  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  but  one  people,  whites  and  all.  I  feel  highly  gratified 
that  we  have  mot  once  more  in  peace.  The  Big  Chief  in  Washington  has 
sent  you  here.  Again  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  I  feel  happy.  These 
people  that  are  with  us  are  glad  to  think  that  we  have  peace  once  more, 
and  can  sleep  soundly,  and  that  we  can  live. 

What  is  proposed  now  by  this  commission  I  do  not  object  to  nor  any  part 
of  it,  but  I  want  the  privilege  of  roaming  around  until  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  accept  the  proposed  reservation. 

The  Great  Father  will  know,  from  time  to  time,  how  we  are  living,  and 
how  we  are  progressing,  and  when  we  are  poor  and  need  something  to  eat, 
tho  Great  Father  will  know  how  to  relieve  us.  Now  the  path  that  you.  mark 
out  is  a  good  one.  The  roads  are  open,  and  we  consider  that  we  are  living 
as  in  the  olden  time  when  we  were  one  people  together  for  fear  of  other 
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troubles.     Other  nations  may  commit  wrongs  that  we  may  be  blamed  for, 
and  to  prevent  this  we  want  Colonel  Bent  and  Major  Wynkoop  to  live 
with  us. 
Adjourned  until  1  o'clock  p.  m.  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  October  14, 1865. 

The  council  met  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  The  same 
parties  were  present  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  as  od 
the  first  day  of  the  council,  (October  12.) 

Little  Raven  spoke  (being  interpreted)  as  follows: 

Gentlkmen:  Seven  of  you  have  been  sent  from  Washington  to  make  good 
roads  for  us.  I  hope  this  day  will  conclude  by  making  this  road  a  good  one. 
I  hope  you  will  look  out  for  our  welfare,  and  see  that  some  gentleman  is 
picked  out  that  will  deal  fairly  with  us,  and  that  they  will  get  all  the  goods 
given  in  this  treaty.  We  want  you  to  put  these  words  on  paper  and  send 
them  to  Washington;  that  this  gentleman  (Colonel  Murphy)  is  the  gentle- 
man we  would  select  as  our  superintendent  to  see  that  we  get  our  pit)per 
goods. 

In  reference  to  the  governor  of  Colorado,  I  do  not  think  we  have  been 
treated  right  by  the  superintendent  and  governor  of  Colorado,  and  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  be  our  superintendent,  and  wish  to  make  a  change  by  selecting 
Colonel  Murphy. 

Friends  and  Gentlemen,  Chiefs  vrou  Washington:  The  Kiowas,  Coman- 
ches,  and  Apaches  have  arrived,  and  I  hope  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
are  here.  1  understand  that  the  presents  sent  out  are  near  heie,  and  will 
arrive  to-morrow.  I  want  you  to  be  particular  and  see  that  there  is  a  fair 
division. 

Gentlemen,  before  you  arrived  here  last  summer.  Colonel  Leavenworth 
had  sent  out  and  brought  in  the  chiefs  of  all  the  different  tribes,  ours  in- 
cluded— i.  e.  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes — and  we  were  then  told  by  Col- 
onel  Leavenworth  that  our  goods  should  be  issued  to*  us  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Salt  Plains,  Bluff  creek. 

I  would  like  to  have  Colonel  Bent,  Colonel  Leavenworth,  Major  Wynkoop, 
and  Charles  Rath  to  go  to  Salt  Plains  to  attend  to  the  division  of  goods. 
You  need  not  feel  uneasy  about  your  young  men  ;  they  will  be  safe.  Tbe 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  will  go  with  them.         • 

Commissioner  Murphy  said  :  My  friends,  as  you  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  should  have  your  business  done  through 
my  office,  before  we  part  I  wish  to  give  you  some  friendly  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, which  I  hope  you  will  not  forget.  In  order  that  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  I  may  have  your  rights  maintained  and  interests  served,  it  will  he 
necessary  for  you  to  assist  me  by  your  good  conduct  in  doing  so. 

The  freighters,  the  men  that  do  business  on  the  plains  with  cattle  and 
wagons,  say  that  when  they  were  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  you  came  into 
their  camps  and  said  you  wanted  different  articles,  and  you  took  from  tbem 
whatever  you  desired,  whether  the  freighters  were  willing  to  give  them  np 
or  not.  This  is  wrong.  When  the  Indians  went  to  war  with  the  whites, 
the  freighters  say  that  the  Indians  have  ^UAen  their  cattle,  killed  their  men, 
and  plundered  their  wagons.  These  things  have  made  them  lose  confidence 
in  the  Indians.  These  white  men  that  travel  those  big  roads  do  not  know 
good  Indians  from  bad  ones,  and  say  that  if  Indians  come  in  sight  they  will 
fehoot  them.  On  account  of  this  state  of  facts,  and  for  your  good,  I  want 
you  to  tell  your  young  men  to  stay  off  these  main-travelled  roads  until  confi- 
dence is  again  established,  which  I  hope  will  be  before  a  great  while. 
When  you  get  into  trouble  with  the  whites,  among  yourselves  or  with  other 
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tribes,  do  not  go  to  fighting,  but  refer  it  to  jour  agent.  He  will  write  it  all 
down,  and  I  will  see  that  it  goes  to  your  Grbat  Father  at  Washington.  He 
will  fix  it  right  for  jou,  and  will  send  back  to  your  agent  how  it  has  been 
settled,  and  you  must  abide  by  his  decision. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  you  will  grow  rich  in  ponies  and  property,  and 
great  in  numbers ;  but  by  any  other  course  you  can  take  you  will  grow 
small  in  numbers  and  poor  in  property. 

The  treaty  which  had  been  prepared  was  now  read,  article  by  article,  by 
President  Sanborn,  and  interpreted  by  John  Smith  to  the  Indians  present. 
An  article  was  submitted  authorizing  tiie  Senate  to  make  amendments  with- 
out reference  back  to  the  Indians,  but  was  objected  to  by  the  Indians,  and 
withdrawn. 

The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes,  and  witnessed  by  the  secre- 
taries and  other  persons  present,  when  the  council  adjourned  sine  die,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians. 

JOHN  B.  SANBOR>J, 

FreaiderU  of  (he  Commission. 

Attest : 
W.  R.  Irwin,  Secretary. 


No.  14. 


Camp  on  the  Lhtle  Arkansas,  Kansas, 

Odi^r  24,  1865. 
Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  following,  viz: 

1.  Record  of  proceedings  of  council  with  the  Apaches,  Comanches,  and 
Kiowas,  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and 24th  instant;  (also includes  conference 
with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  parting  remarks  of  Little  Raven, 
chief  of  the  Arapahbes.) 

2.  Treaty  with  the  Apaches,  dated  October  17,  1865. 

3.  Treaty  with  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  dated  October  18,  1865. 

4.  Record  of  meetings  of  the  commission  from  the  5th  to  24th  instant. 
The  records  referred  to  contain  a  full  account  of  the  councils  held  with 

the  above  tribes,  and  for  your  full  information  reference  is  made  thereto. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  17lh  instant,  the  Apaches  became  de- 
tached from  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  and  became  confederated  with  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
with  these  tribes  included  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  them  on  the  14th  in- 
stant. 

The  treaty  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  was  made  by  a  full  represen- 
tation on  th6  part  of  the  Kiowa  tribe,  and  by  six  out  of  nine  bands  which 
compose  the  Comanche  tribe. 

The  reasons  that  have  governed  the  commission  in  making  these  treaties, 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  annuities,  &c.,  have  been  to  so  provide  that  hostili- 
ties between  these  tribes  and  the  government  shall  never  be  induced  either 
by  dissatisfaction  or  want  on  their  part ;  and,  compared  with  the  amount 
that  it  would  require  to  carry  on  hostilities  for  the  most  limited  period  on 
the  smallest  scale  in  this  locality,  these  annuities  will  prove  a  matter  of 
great  economy,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  if  these  treaties  are  ratiSed  aud 
the  provisions  they  contain  are  carried  out,  peace  will  be  permanent  with 
these  tribes. 

The  commission  deem  it  of  vital  importance  that  the  government  should 
pursue  a  generous  course  for  the  time  being  with  the  Indian  tribes  that  have 
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been  hofltilo,  and  until  friendly  relations  are  establislied  upon  a  firm  and 
permanent  basis;  and,  tlierefure,  respectfully  recommend  that  so  much  of 
the  annuity  goods  belonginf^  to  the  Comanciie  and  Kiowa  tribes  as  have 
been  used  for.  presents  at  this  treaty  be  supplied  to  their  agent  at  as  early 
a  day  as  poi^sible. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  B.  SANBORN. 
WILLIAM  S.  HARNEY, 
JAMES  STEELE, 
THOS.  MURPHY. 
J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH, 

Commisidoners. 
Hon.  Javes  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Att4?6t : 

W.  R.  Irwin,  Secretary, 


No.  14  A. 


Gahp  on  thk  LrrTLB  Arkansas,  Kansas, 

Monday,  October  16.  1865. 

The  council  assembled,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  appointment,  to 
treat  with  the  representatives  of  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  tribes. 

There  were  present  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  following  named 
commissioners,  viz : 

John  B.  Sanborn,  (president  of  the  commission,)  William  S.,  Harney, 
Thomas  Murphy,  Kit  Carson,  William  B.  Bent,  Jesse  H.  Leavenworth,  and 
James  Steele. 

Secretaries — S.  A.  Kingman,  W.  R.  Irwin,  and  0.  T.  Atwood.  W.  P. 
Murphy  was  absent,  having  been  detailed  to  look  after  the  train  of  presents. 

Interpreters — Shirley,  for  the  Comanches  ;  Chisholm,  for  the  Kiowas. 

The  following  named  chiefs  tvere  present  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  tribes 
above  named,  viz : 

Tahan-sou,  or  Little  Mountain,  Kiowa  bead  chief. 

Sa-tank,  or  Sitting  Bear,  Kiowa  chief. 

Black  Eagle,  Kiowa  chief. 

Quiel-Park,  or  Lone  Wolf,  Kiowa  chief. 

Tona  en-co,  or  Kicking  Eagle,  Kiowa  chief. 

Ta-ki-bull,  or  Stinking  Saddlecloth,  Kiowa  chief. 

Tarry-wab-can-na-vistchia,  or  Poor  Bear,  Apache  chief. 

Quein-a-e-vah,  or  Eagle  Drinking,  Comanche  chief. 

Ta-ha-yerqnoip,  or  Horse  Back,  Comanche  chief. 

Pocha  naw  Quam,  or  Buffalo  Hump,  Comanche  chief. 

President  Sanborn  spoke  as  follows,  the  same  being  interpreted  to  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  present,  viz:  Chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Apache  tribes  f»f  Indians:  We  have  been  sent  here  by  the  Great  Father  at 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,  for  a  most  important  purpose. 
We  have  been  sent  here  to  represent  him,  and  to  confer  with  you  in  regard 
to  your  troubles  with  the  whites,  and  settle  upon  terms  of  peace;  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  complaint  from  you,  and  establish  a  peace  that  shall  be  pe^ 
mauent  between  your  tribes  and  the  whites;  to  mark  out  a  road  for  you  to 
follow  that  shall  lead  to  wealth,  comfort  and  happiness.  We  are  happy  to 
meet  you  for  this  purpose,  and  hope  that  this  day  will  be  a  new  era  for  good 
feeling  between  you  and  the  whites.    We  shall  express  the  views  of  the 
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Great  Father  at  Waahtngton  and  onra  fally,  and  ask  that  yon  shall  express 
yonrs  in  return. 

Our  propositions  will  be  such  that  I  have  no  doubt  you,  as  brave  and 
good  men,  will  -accede  to  them  all,  for  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  is 
still  disposed  to  treat  with  yon  with  the  greatest  kindness.  All  terms  that 
we  shall  ask  you  to  accede  to,  we  ask  because  we  think  they  are  good  and 
will  lead  to  your  happiness. 

Many  white  people  have  made  bitter  complaints  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  urged  him  to  make  war  upon  i^nd  punish  you  se- 
verely. This  was  the  case  when  the  government  stock  was  taken .  at  Fort 
Lamed  more  than  a  year  ago;  these  requests  have  been  repeated  often  bv 
the  whites,  every  time  a  train  has  been  attacked.  But  notwithstanding  all 
these  requests  to  make  war  upon  you,  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  has 
looked  upon  these  outbreaks  as  the  acts  of  children,  and  has  refused  to  send  ^ 
soldiers  against  you. 

Notwithstanding  all  you  have  done,  he  has  sent  no  force  against  you,  and 
has  not  punished  you  in  return.  When  last  spring  attacks  on  our  trains 
on  the  Santa  F6  road  were  so  frequent,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the 
President,  he  called  me  from  a  distant  field  to  organize  a  force  and  send  it 
against  you.  * 

He  directed  me  to  call  upon  him  for  soldiers  enough  and  horses  enough  to 
cover  the  plains,  and  provisions  for  a  year,  to  stay  with  you,  to  destroy  all 
the  game,  and  do  you  all  the  damage  possible.  Under  these  orders  I  went 
to  Fort  Lamed,  and  troops  and  supplies  came  until  I  said,  "  I  wanted  no 
more;  I  have  got  all  I  can  use."  The  day  I  was  ready  to  send  troops  across 
the  Arkansas  all  the  way  from  Fort  Lyon  down,  word  came  from  Colonel  Lea- 
venworth, your  agent,  that  you  were  ready  to  make  peace,  and  had  requested 
that  I  should  send  no  troops  into  your  cotintry,  and  that  you  should  not  be 
disturbed. 

This  word  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington,  and 
notwithstanding  the^  g^eat  trouble  you  had  caused  him,  his  ear  was  stiil 
open  to  the  call  of  mercy,  although  at  that  time  his  soldiers  were  as  nmmer-  ^ 
ous  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  or  the  grass  on  the  prairies,  and  tbey  were  ' 
scattered  from  the  mountains  to  the  Altantic,  he  directed  me  to  stop  and 
proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  and  see  if  they  wonted  peace,, 
and  having  by  his  soldiers  vanquished  all  ther  est  of  his  enemies,  which  were 
five  times  more  numerous  than  all  the  Indiana  on  the  continent,  he  sent  the 
soldiers  to  their  homes,  and  did  not  let  them  come  to  fight  yo«.  I  state  these 
things  to  you  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  have  perpetual  peace 
under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Father. 

All  your  enemies  among  the  whites  represent  to  the  Great  Father  at 
Washington  that  we  can  never  have  peace  until  he  has  had  a  war  with 
you,  and  you  hfi,re  suffered  like  other  tribes  in  the  east,  but  he  does  not 
think  so;  he  does  not  adopt  their  advice;  he  remembers  the  great  efforts 
that  have  been  made  for  many  years  by  your  venerable  chief,  Ta-han-son, 
and  others  to  keep  the  peace,  and  believes  that  if  you  agree  now  to  ma&e 
peace  you  will  adhere  to  it,  and  not  make  war  any  more. 

All  your  wars  bring  trouble,  uneasiness  and  misery  upon  yourselves. 
They  trouble  the  Great  Father  slightly,  as  a  mosquito  troubles  a  horse, 
or  a  fly  a  buffalo,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  government  in  its  strength 
or  prosperity.  If  you  kill  one  thousand  whites,  we  do  not  miss  them,  we  do 
not  cry ;  but  if  ten  of  your  people  are  killed,  you  miss  them  and  cry. 

The  6reat  Father  is  determined,  if  you  pursue  such  a  course  as  the  tribee 
have  east  of  the  great  river,  the  Seminoles,  Winnebagoes,  Gherokees,  Choc- 
taws,'  and  Chickasaws,  and  like  them  are  brought  to  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, your  miserable  survivors  shall  not  have  it  to-  say  that  this  is  the  re* 
46  I 
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suit  of  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  of  the  whites,  bnt  shall  be  compelled  to  saj 

that  their  condition  is  the  resnlt  of  their  own  folly.  Hence  he  sends  as  here 
how,  with  provisions  for  you  to  eat,  and  clothing  for  you  to  wear,  and  is 
desirous  to  make  you  happy  and  comfortable,  if  you  will  conduct  yourselves 
in  a  proper  manner.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Great  Father  and  the  commis- 
sioners here  that  the  less  temptation  you  have  to  do  wrong,  the  less  yoa 
will  do  wrong. 

The  temptation  that  seems  to  lead  you  into  trouble  most  frequently  is 
the  trains  on  the  Santa  F^  road,  loaded  with  goods  belonging  to  our  citizens 
and  going  to  the  great  west. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  your  interests  require  that  you  shall  cede  all  lands 
to  the  government  north  of  the  Canadian  river,  except  that  you  will  be  per- 
mitted to  get  salt  from  the  Salt  Plains,  and  to  roam  over  the  country  after 
game  by  getting  permission  from  your  agent.  The  government  is  willing 
to  pay  you  more  than  you  would  ask  or  would  expect.  If  this  is  done,  we 
propose  to  give  for  a  reservation  the  following  described  territory,  from 
which  white  men  will  be  prohibited  from  entering,  except  on  permission 
from  your  agent,  viz:  Commencing  on  the  Canadian  river  where  the  eastern 
line  of  New  Mexico  crosses  the  same;  thence  running  south  along  said  line 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence  in  a  northeastwardly  di- 
rection to  the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Wichita  river;  thence  down  said  river 
to  its  mouth,  or  its  junction  with  the  Red  river;  thence  due  north  to  the 
Canadian  river;  thence  up  the  Canadian  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

We  wish  to  make  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  and  have  you  located  on 
ground  on  which  white  men  are  prohibited  from  going,  except  traders  and 
agents;  to  give  you  full  compensation  for  all  you  give  to  the  government  all 
at  once,  in  spring  and  autumn;  that  tbe  propositions  made  the  chiefs  will  talk 
over  among  themselves,  and  let  us  know,  or  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, what  they  think  of  them. 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  some  band  has  some  white  prisoners;  you  could 
not  expect,  as  brave  warriors  and  men,  that  the  Great  Father  and  ourselves 
would  make  a  treaty  with  you,  while  you  hold  any  of  dur  people  as  prison- 
ers; compensation  will  be  given  you  for  them.  We  will  now  be  glad  to 
bear  from  you  and  your  views. 

Ta-han-son,  or  Little  Mountain,  a  Kiowa  chief,  spoke  as  follows,  (the  same 
being  interpreted  :) 

The  Kiowas  own  from  Fort  Laramie  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  to 
Texas,  and  always  have  owned  it  That  all  the  branches,  creeks,  rivers  and 
ponds  that  you  see;  all  the  deer  and  buffalo,  wolves  and  turtles,  all  belong 
to  him — were  given  to  him  by  the  Great  Spirit.  White  men  did  not  give  it 
to  him.  Ho  does  not  want  his  country  cut  up  and  divided  with  other  tribes 
or  given  to  the  white  man ;  that  from  the  Arkansas  down  the  land  belongs 
to  him;  that  it  is/now  occupied  by  soldiers;  that  the  Great  Father  is  always 
promising  to  do  something  for  him,  but  never  does  anything;  is  willing  to 
live  in  peace;  does  not  want  to  fight  any  more;  only  wants  his  country  and 

g^ace.  His  talk  he  wants  should  be  like  the  Great  Father's  at  Washington, 
e  wants  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  whites.  Red  men  are  not  like  whites; 
he  calls  all  red  men  his  children.  There  are  two  great  parties  at  Washington. 
He  has,  like  the  Great  Father,  been  begging  for  peace  all  the  time;  is  glad  it 
is  likely  to  come.  You  have  newspapers  to  send  all  about,  we  have  none; 
cannot  write,  but  the  Indians  hear  what  he  says.  It  comes  to.  their  ears. 
My  talk  is  for  good,  and  I  speak  truth  for  all  to  hear;  I  have  but  one 
tongue.  The  talk  I  had  with  Colonel  Leavenworth  some  time  ago  is  what  I 
talk  now. .  It  is  a  good  talk.  I  never  did  anything  first  It  was  the  whites. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  let  all  see  what  I  have  done.  I  caught  the  hands  of  my 
children,  and  tried'to  hold  them.    I  have  not  two  talks.    I  vfant  a  big  land 
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for  my  people  to  roam  over;  don't  want  to  stay  long  in  one  place,  bnt  want 
to  move  abont  from  place  to  place.  You  have  the  banda  of  my  children 
to-day.  They  think  as  I, think,  and  will  do  as  I  say.  They  want  peace; 
their  hearts  are  good. 

I  never  intend  to  let  the  talk  of  my  Big  Father  leave;  will  keep  it  in  my 
mind  wherever  I  go;  will  hold  it  there.  I  wish  you  to  leave  my  country  alone. 
The  Sante  F^  road  is  open,  and  will  not  be  disturbed.  The  rest  of  the  coun- 
try I  want  let  alone.  I  want  to  tell  you  again  and  again  to  throw  away  the 
soldiers,  and  I  will  get  all  badness  out  of  my  heart,  so  that  we  can  all  travel 
kindly  together.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  my  talk,  and  take  away  the  sol* 
.  diers.  Keep  my  talk  in  jour  heart,  and  get  rid  of  the  soldiers.  I  don't  like 
to  see  them.  I  wish  you  \o  do  as  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  wishes 
you  to  do;  just  leave  the. white  folks  behind,  and  take  the  goods  to  the  Salt 
Plains  for  the  Indians.  Before  this  half  the  goods  have  been  stolen  by  the 
white  men;  I  want  the  goods  taken  to  the  Salt  Plains.  The  Indians  will  not 
come  in  for  fear  their  horses  will  be  stolen.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Vhites. 
We  are  at  peace  now  with  them,  but  am  afraid  other  Indians  will  steal  our 
ponies. 

Little  Mountain  closed  and  shook  hands. 

The  president  suggested  that  nothing  had  been  said  about  the  white  pris- 
oners, that  this  was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Little  Mountain  said  :  My  people  have  four  prisoners.  I  do  not  hide  it. 
The  Comanches  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  president  asked  the  Comanches  how  many  white  prisoners  they  have. 

The  Eagle  Drinking  (Comanche  chief)  said :  Three  prisoners,  all  boys. 
They  are  not  with  us  now.     Two  are  in  one  band  and  one  in  another. 

Que-no-hil-e,  or  Eagle  Drinking,  said  :  I  am  sitting  before  a  great  many 
warrior  chiefs  to-day.  They  look  at  my  face.  I  come  in  to-day  to  make  a 
good  wide  road  for  my  people.  Peace  is  what  I  want:  I  don't  want  any- 
thing else  but  peace.  I  was  not  concerned  in  the  depredations  on  the  Santa 
F6  road.  I  am  away  south.  I  ride  arotind  to  find  my  people  and  try  to 
keep  them  away  from  war.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  come,  so  I 
could  take  you  by  the  hand. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  people  can  go  to  sleep  and  not  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing. I  came  a  long  way  to  take  the  people  by  the  hand  that  were  sent 
from  Washington;  was  glad  all  the  way  that  they  were  coming;  was  glad 
to  find  that  my  Big  Father's'people  came  out  to  see  us.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  country  let  alone  for  myself  and  my  friends,  the  Kiowas,  to  roam  over. 
His  father,  Colonel  Leavenworth,  had  appointed  Salt  Plains;  but  I  didn't 
care.  I  came  in  here,  and  the  road  I  intend  to  make  is  g^od  and  as  white 
as  paper.  Any  talk  I  nfake  to-day  can  be  relied  on.  I  am  talking  in  pres- 
ence *  *  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  and  they  all  hear  me,  and 
when  we  go  home  I  can  lie  down  and  be  happy. 

Eagle  Drinking,  Comanche  chief,  (speaking  to  the  Kiowas:)  He  asks  them 
why  they  keep  the* prisoners?  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  themt  The 
white  people  will  give  you  horses  and  property  for  them.  The  white  people 
do  not  claim  anything  but  the  prisoners.  You  first  turn  over  the  prisonerSi 
and  they  will  give  you  blankets,  calicoes,  and  make  a  treaty. 

President  Sanborn:  Every  effort  was  made  by  us  to  meet  you  where  we 
agreed  to.    We  could  not  get  the  presents  through.    They  have  just  come. 

Ta-han-son,  or  Little  Mountain,  said:  Colonel  Leavenworth  agreed  to  meet 
ns  out  there,  and  we  should  like  you  to  send  the  wagons  out  there.  We  will 
conduct  them  part  way  and  then  will  go  and  tell  our  people  they  are  coming. 

President  Sanborn:  As  long  as  we  cnanged  the  place  of  meeting,  you  must 
bring  the  prisoners  here  and  make  a  treaty,  and  then,  if  you  cannot  carry 
your  goods  we  will  send  them  in  wagons  to  you. 
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Gommisaianer  Marpby:  Toar  Great  Fattier  in  Washington,  vho  aent  yon 
the  presents  that  have  just  come  into  camp,  wants  you  to  nnderstand  that 
'when  the  treaty  is  made  and  concluded,  and  all  t)ie  prisoners  in  your  hands 
given  up,  then  the  presents  will  be  given  to  you,  and  not  before. 

Adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

Tuesday,  October  17, 1865. 

The  council  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  '  AH  the  commissioners  and  secretaries 
were  present  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  the  Apache,  Oheyenne,  and  Arapaho  tribes  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

President  Sanborn  inquired  of  the  head  chief  of  the  Apaches,  Farry-wah- 
can-ba-ritchia,  or  Poor  Bear,  whether  the  Apaches  desired  to  continue  their 
connexion  with  the  Kiowas  and  Oomanches,  or  whether  they  wished  to  be- 
come confederated  with  the  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Poor  Bear  answered  for  the  Apaches,  after  consultation  with  the  different 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  that  they  desired  to  be  confederated  with  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes. 

President  Sanborn  then  inquired  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  whether 
*  they  were  willing  for  and  desired  such  a  confederation. 

Black  Kettle  then  answered  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  re- 
plied that  they  were  willing  for  such  confederation  with  the  Apaches. 

This  council  then  adjourned. 

♦  Tuesday,  October  17,  1865. 

The  council  assembled  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  There  were  present  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  all  the  commissioners  and  secretaries,  Interpreter 
William  Shirley,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  the  following  chiefs  and  head- 
men of  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  tribes,  viz :  Ta-han-son,  or  Little  Mountain, 
'Kiowa;  Ta-ka-bull,  or  Stinking  Saddle  Cloth,  Kiowa;  Quien-ah-e-rah,  or  Ea- 
gle Drinking,  Comanche;  Pocba7naw-quamer,  or  Buffalo  Hump,  Comanche; 
and  Ta-ha-yer-queip,  or  Horse's  Back,  Oumanche.  Parry-wah-can-ha-ritchia, 
or  Poor  Bear,  Apache  chief,  was  also  present. 

President  Sanborn  spoke  as  follows,  (the  same  being  interpreted  to  the 
Indians,)  viz:  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  efforts  made  by  you  to 
return  the  prisoners  spoken  of  yesterday.  It  satisfies  us  yo9  are  in  earnest  in 
your  wish  to  make  peace.  It  makes  us  feel  as  though  we  could  deal  more 
Onerously  with  you  in  the  way  of  presents. 

Between  the  commissioners  and  the  Apaches  there  is  no  difficulty.  We 
have  already  agreed  with  them  on  terms  of  peace.  Through  their  chief, 
Poor  Bear,  they  have  signified  their  wish  to  join  thgir  tribe  with  those  of  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  We  shall  gratify  this  desire  and  accede  to 
their  propositions. 

Between  the  commissioners  and  Comanches  there  seems  no  ground  of  dif- 
ference when  they  shall  have  delivered  up  the  prisoners.  There  seems  to 
be  but  one  single  matter  to  be  settled  between  us  and  the  Comanches  and 
Kiowas,  and  that  is  the  boundaries  to  be  fixed  for  their  country  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  them  for  the  surrender  of  their  territory.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  we  are  disposed  to  deal  liberally  with  you,  but  you  should  un- 
derstand that  if  you  give  up  but  little  land  you  will  get  but  little  pay. 

•We  shall  not  insist  strongly  on  your  surrendering  all  the  land  north  of  the 
Canadian,  as  I  suggested  yesterday,  but  shall  leave  it  to  you.  But  we  are 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  your  own  interests  require  you  to  give  up  all  the 
lands  north  of  the  Canadian.  It  is  thought  better  that  this  matter  should  be 
settled  in  private  council  with  the  chiefs,  and  I  therefore  appoint  Commia^ 
aioner  Murphy  and  Colonel  Leavenworth  your  agent  to  meet  you  in  private 
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council  to  arrange  this  matter.  They  will  meet  with  you  to-morrow  morib* 
ing  at  dolonel  Leavenworth's  tent. 

•  We  are  all  ready  now,  when  this  matter  is  settled,  to  draw  np  the  treaty 
and  have  it  signed,  hut  it  will  he  of  no  validity  till  the  prisoners  are  deliv- 
ered np.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  Poor  Bear. 

Poor  Bear,  Apache  chief,  says:  My  people  are  so  small  that  my  talk  does 
not  amount  to  much.  Those  about  me  are  all  relatives  of  mine.  I  always 
want  to  follow  the  white  road  and  do  what  is  right.  I  am  pleased  that  yon 
are  all  here;  that  yon  have  come  here  from  Washington  to  make  pefu^. 
Neither  I  nor  my  people  wish  to  do  wrong,  we  always  looking  for  what  is 
rig^t,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  fof  what  is  done  by  others.  My 
people  are  few  and  weak.  I  love  all  my  red  brethren.  My  people  are  part 
of  them  north  and  part  south,  and  I  go  from  one  to  the  other.  I  don't  want 
to  do  anything  that  is  wrong,  and  therefore  do  not  want  to  speak  much.  I 
am  done.  • 

Eagle  Drinking,  Oomanche  chief,  said :  I  spoke  yesterday  and  all  my  friends 
around  me  understood  me.  I  bear  in  my  mind  and  heart  the  same  feelings 
as  the  Great  Father  at  Washington.  I  speak  to  my  people  as  the  Oreat 
Father  at  Washington  does  to  his.  I  tell  them  to  do  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
that  will  displease  the  Great  Father  at  Washington.  I  tell  my  friends  to' 
speak  with  one  tongue  and  speak  out  their  minds  now  wi  th  truth.  I  am  fond  of 
the  land  I  was  born  on.  The  white  man  has  land  enough.  I  don't  want  to 
divide  again. 

President  Sanborn:  We  don't  want  any  of  the  Comanche  lands. 

Eagle  Drinking:  I  don't  know  what  my  friends  will  say.  I  drink  water 
out  of  ibe  same  river  with  you  and  have  come  a  long  way  and  am  glad.  I 
see  all  my  friends  that  are  around  me  with  smiling  faces  and  glad  hearts.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  anything  more. 

Eagle  Drinking  said :  I  forgot  one  thing,  that  down  in  Texas  they  have 
several  Gomanches .  prisoners.  I  think  they  and  some  Kiowas  ought  to  be 
delivered  up. 

President  Sanborn  said}  Texas  at  that  time  was  at  war  with  us  and  not 
under  our  control.  We  are  in  power  there  now,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
obtained  they  shall  be  delivered  up. 

Eagle  Drinking  said:  They  are  far  off,  and  so  are  some  of  our  prisoners. 
We  shall  expect  them  to  be  delivered  up,  and  so  will  return  all  we  have. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  at  Van  Dorn's  fight  at  the  Witchita  mountains, 
and  are  now  being  educated  and  don't  wish  to  come  back  to  the  tribe,  but 
the  tribe  wish  to  visit  them. 

President  Sanborn:  They  shall  have  that  privilege. 

Adjourned  until  2  p.  m.  to-morrow. 

WxDKXSDAY,  Odober  18i  1^65. 

The  council  assembled,  all  th^  commissioners  and  secretaries  being  pres* 
ent,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches  being  about  to  depart  for  the 
Salt  Plains,  where  their  presents  were  being  sent  to  be  distributed,  tbey 
haring  been  set  apart  here,  Little  Raven,  head  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  made 
the  following  remarks,  viz :  I  am  about  to  leave  and  want  to  speak  a  few 
wordsi  We  have  received  your  presents  and  our  annuities  have  been  prcAn- 
ised  us  again.  Our  hearts  are  glad.  I  am  pleased.  We  have  made  peace. 
Our  hearts  are  right.  I  want  the  Kiowas  and  Gomanches  to  hear  me  and 
cllo  right.  They  are  around  me.  I  want  the  commission  to  remain  till  they 
hear  from  those  Indians  who  have  gone  after  the  prisoners.  Keep  a  good 
heart  and  one  mind  and  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  I  want  to  know  from  you 
when  the  goods^  our  annuities,  will  come.    As  peace  has  been  made,  I  don't 
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want  to  be  doubted.  The  next  ^oods  that  come,  I  want  guns  and  powder. 
'  I  want  the  traders  you  have  given  us  'shall  have  the  right  to  sell  guns  and 
powder  to  us.  Part  of  the  Ohe^eunes  and  Arapahoes  are  far  to  the  northt 
I  can't  speak  for  them.  Next  winterl  will  hear  from  them  and  let  you  know 
if  they  want  peace  or  war.  My  young  men  have  been  two  moons  gone  to 
carry  the  good  news  to  the  Indians  north,  that  we  have  peace.  As  we  have 
heard  what  you  have  said,  listen  to  us.    I  am  done. 

Commissioner  Steele  replied  as  follows:  When  the  Great  Father  heard 
that  you  wanted  peace  he  sent  us  to  make  a  treaty.  When  we  left  the  Great 
Father  at  Washington  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  peace  would  be 
made.  The  annuity  goods  are  at  the  river;  have  been  kept  there  because 
there  was  no  place  with  the  Indians.  We  have  no  right  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  goods,  but  do  not  doubt  the  Great  Father  will  send  the  goods 
to  them.  To-morrow  we  will  send  a  man  on  a  fast  horse  to  ask  the  Great 
Father  to  send  the  goods  to  them.  If  he  says  yes,  they  can  be  divided  within 
fifty  miles  of  Fort  Larned  in  two  moons.  We  think  the  Great  Father  will 
give  his  consent.  With  you,  our  hearts  are  glad  that  the  cloud  is  removed 
and  there  is  peace  between  our  people  and  the  brave  tribes  of  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes.  We  take  your  hands.  Our  hearts  are  right. 
•  Adjourned.  ^ 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1865. 

Council  assembled  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.    All  present. 

The  Comatiche  chiefs  desiring  to  depart,  the  treaty  dated  October  18, 
1865;  with  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  was  explained  to  them  and  signed 
by  them. 

In  reference  to  the  Kiowas,  the  commission  awaits  the  return  of  the  party 
who  went  after  the  white  prisoners  held  by  the  Kiowas,  Sa-tank,  Ton-e-au- 
kah,  and  other  Kiowas  having  started  with  an  ambulance  for  that  purpose 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  I7th  instant. 

Council  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  October  24,  186§. . 

The  council  assembled  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

There  were  present,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Commissioners  San- 
born,  (president,)  Harney»  Murphy,  Leavenworth,  and  Steele,  Secretaries 
Irwin,  Atwood,  and  Murphy. 

On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the  following  named  chiefs  were  present,  viz: 
Of  the  Kiowas — Queilpark,  or  Lone  Wolf;  Wah-tah-konk,  or  Black  Eagle; 
Tip-ki-yah,  or  Big  Bow;  Sa-tau-fa,  or  White  Bear;  Ton-a-en-co,  or  Kicking 
Eagle;  Settom*ka-yah,  or  Bear  runs  over  a  Man;  Kais-pe-ya,  or  Plumed 
Lance;  To-ham-son,  or  Little  Mountain;  Sa-tank,  or  Sitting  Bear;  Pawnee,  or 
Poor  Man;  Ta-ki-bull,  or  Stinking  Saddle  Cloth.  Gn  the  part  of  the  Coman- 
ches— Bo-yah-wah-to-yeh,  or  Iron  Mountain;  Bo  yah-quar-suh,  or  Iron  Shirt; 
To-sa-wi,  or  Silver  Brooch. 

Five  of  the  prisoners  were  delivered  up  by  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches. 
The  others  not  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  will  be  delivered  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Agent  Leavenworth. 

President  Sanborn  spoke  as  follows,  (the  same  being  interpreted  by  John 
Shirley  into  the  Comanche  tongue,  and  by  Ta-ka-bull,  or  Stinking  Saddle 
Cloth,  Kiowa  chief,  into  the  Kiowa  tongue,)  viz:  We  are  glad  to  me«t  you 
again  to-day.  Your  speedy  return  with  the  prisoners  satisfies  us  that  you 
mean  to  make  a  strong  peace.  We  are  now  ready  to  close  the  treaty,  rely- 
ing upon  your  honor  to  give  up  the  remaining  prisoners  as  soon  as  Colonel 
Leavenworth  arrives  with  the  goods  at  Salt  Plains.  The  treaty  we  are 
about  to  conclude  is  one  very  favorable  to  you  and  your  tribe.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  live  in  quiet  and  peace  for  all  days  to  come. 
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Oar  government,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  live  up  to  this  treaty  and  al- 
ways treat  it  in  good  faith.  JtVe  shall  expect,  and  your  interests  require, 
that  you  shall  do  the  same  on  your  part.  We  are  now  at  peace  with  all  the 
people  about  you,  whites  and  Indians  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas. 
We  feel  under  great  obligations  to  those  chiefs  whoso  cheerfully  brought  in 
the  prisoners,  and  we  shall  remenjber  them  kindly  for  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  any  of  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes  in  future  and  in 
peace  and  friendship.  Our  territory  extends  to  the  Rio  Orande,  and  all  peo- 
ple thjs  side  are  our  people  and  must  be  treated  as  our  friends. 

The  prisoners  surrendered  are  as'  follows:  Mrs.  Caroline  McDonald,  age, 
26  years;  residence,  Fredericksburg, Texas.  Rebecca  J.  McDonald,  daugh- 
ter, aged  1  year;  James  Taylor,  nephew,  aged  7  years;  Dorcas  Taylor, 
niece,  aged  3  years;  James  Burrow,  aged  7  years;  residence,  Georgetown, 
Texas. 

The  treaty  dated  October  18,  formerly  signed  by  a  poi*tion  of  the  Coman- 
che chiefs,  was  now  signed  by  the  remainder  of  the  Comanche  chiefs  and  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Kiowa  tribe  oT  Indians. 

Bo-yah-wah-to-yeh-bo,  or  Iron  Mountain,  chief  of  the  Comanches,  said  :  We 
are  very  anxious  to  talk  to  you.  We  shiver  in  the  wind.  We  want  the  goods 
Bent  out  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  children  want  something  to  eat. 
These  goods  came  from  Washington  for  us,  and  we  want  them  sent  out  to  ns. 

To-sa-wi,  or  Silver  Brooch,  said :  When  the  whites  made  treaty  first  I 
was  there  and  made  peace  with  them.  When  thib  war  first  broke  out  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  all  my  friends  went  away  and  left  me  alone,  and 
made  war  against  me  because  I  would  not  go.  A-sha-habbeet  came  back 
and  made  friends  with  me,  and  by  this  and  their  work  this  present  peace  has 
been  made.  Last  winter,  when  they  made  treaty  in  Texas,  I  gave  up  five 
prisoners,  and  the  hearts  of  the  whites  were  glad,  and  they  have  given  you 
your  prisoners  and  your  hearts  are  glad.  The  Texans  had  some  children  of 
mine  prisoners  and  promised  to  give  them  up,  but  I  have  not  got  them  yet. 
When  these  Indians  came  in  here  after  doing  bad,  you  give  them  your  hands 
and  hug  them  and  don't  notice  me*  I  have  always  been  for  peace.  I  want* 
yon  not  to  forget  my  prisoners  and  to  be  sure  to  get  them  for  me.  He  came 
up  to  the  treaty  last  August  and  could  not  get  anything.  His  head  chief 
went  to  Fort  Smith  for  goods  and  could  not  get  any  there,  so  I  do  not  know 
where  I  belong. 

I  came  here  to  see  what  you  would  do  for  me,  after- 1  have  worked  so  hard    ' 
for  peace.     I  want  to  know  whether  you  want  me  to  go  on  the  plains  and  do 
like  other  Indians,  and  then  you  will  give  me  presents  and  goods  wherever 
I  go.    The  Oreat  Father  at  Washington  promised  me  presents  some  time 
ago,  such  as  houses,  farming  utensils,  grain,  &c.,  and  I  have  got  none  yet. 

I  think  before  I  get  any  of  them  I  will  die  an  old  man,  as  I  am  pretty  old 
now. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the  treaties  concluded  at;  and  the  record 
of  proceedings  of  this  council,  and  other  papers  connected  herewith,  be 
transmitted  to  Washington,  in  the  care  of  Commissioner  Steele. 

On  motion  the  council  adjourned  dtne  die. 

.      JOHN  B.  SANBORN, 

,     President  of  Commission, 

Hon.  James  Harlarn,  ^ 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Attest : 

W.  R.  Ibwin,  Secretary, 
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No.  16. 

Camp  ox  thx  Liitlb  Askaxbab,  Kiksas, 

October  23,  1865. 

Sm :  We  have  the  honor  to  tranamit  herewith^  the  record  of  a  council 
held  with  the  Osage  Indiana  on  the  18th  instant^  also  of  a  council  held  on 
the  19th  instant,  wiUi  the  Gad-oe,  An*a-da-co,  Wa-coe,  Qneech-i,  Ta*waK:ar-fo, 
I^yni,  and  Witchita  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians. 

The  Osages  were  passing  thu  point  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  a  oonn- 
cil  was  held  with  them,  with  a^iew  to  obtaining  the  portion  of  .their  reser- 
vation which  lies  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  which  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  territory  proposed  as  a  reservation  for  the  confederated  tribes  of  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho  and  Apache  Indians.  As  will  appear  from  the  record,  the 
purchase  of  this  tract  was  not  completed ;  it  probably  could  have  been  done 
by  delay  and  the  use  of  presents,  but  we  did  not  deem  it  essential  that  it 
should  be  purchased  now,  and  if^  necessary  it  can  easily  be  done  in  future 
by  an  ag^nt,  under  your  directions. 

The  council  with  the  other  tribes  or  bands  referred  to  was  held  at  their 
instigation  and  request,  as  they  wished  to  have  their  condition  and  wants 
made  known  to  the  anthprities  at  Washington. 

-  The  history  of  these  tribes,  their  condition  and  wants,  are  fully  stated  in 
the  accompanying  record,  and  we  recommend  that  they  be  brought  together 
and  settled  in  their  former  country;  that  John  Shirley  be  appointed  trader, 
and  Colonel  Jesse  H.  Leavenworth  be  appointed  agent  for  tiiese  tribes,  as 
requested  and  as  appears  in  the  record;  that  William  Shirley  be  appointed 
interpreter  (in  accordance  with  petition  of  chiefs  enclosed  herewith;)  and 
we  also  further  recommend  that  the  agency  for  all  these  tribes,  viz ,  Cad-oe, 
A-na-dsrco,  Wa-coe,  Queech-i,  Tsrwa-car-ro,  I-o-ni,  and  Witchita,  together 
with  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  tribes  of  Indians,  be  established  at  Fort  Cobb, 
as  this  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  where  these  tribes  are  located  on 
their  permanent  reservations,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  them  south, 
and  away  from  the  Santa  F6  road.  Many  of  these  bands  have  already  made 
some  advancement  in  civilization  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  if  properly 
provided  for  will  most  probably  in  a  short  time  become  self-sustaining.  We 
therefore  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  locate  the  most  civilized  tribes 
upon  certain  designated  portions  of  the  leased  country,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  roam  at  large,  and  encourage  them  in  agricultural  pursuits.  These 
refugee  tribes  are  at  present  in  the  most  impoverished  and  destitute  condi- 
tion, and  prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants. 
They  are  nearly  entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  and  unless  supplied  in  some 
manner  will  su£fer  from  cold  during  the  coming  winter. 

They  represent  to  us  that  they  are  neglected,  poorly  supplied  and  cheated 
by  their  agent.  Major  Gookins.  That  they  are  poorly  supplied  is  evid^it 
from  their  appearance,  and  the  residence  of  the  agent  is  distant  from  the  In- 
dian camps  twenty-five  miles,  and  this  distance  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  go  for  what  supplies  they  receive. 

^  We  think  the  matter  should  be  investigated,  and  if  the  reports  of  the  In- 
dians are  true,  should  be  remedied.     '  '* 
We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  B.  SANBORN. 
•  THOS.  MURPHEY. 

JAMES  STEELE. 
WM.  S.  HARNEY. 
J.  H.  LEAVENWORTH. 

Hon.  James  Harlak, 

Secretary' qf  the  Interior. 

Attest :         W.  R.  Irwin,  Secretary, 
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BEPORT  OF  COM]fI88ION  TO  TREAT  WITH  SIOUX  OF  THE  UPPEB  MIS- 

SOUBL 

Fort  Suixt,  Dakota  Terwtort, 

October  28,  1865. 

Sik:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  treat  with  hostile  and  other  bands  or  tribes  of  Upper  Missoari  In- 
dians, having  discharged  so  much  of  their  duties  as  the  lateness  of  the  season 
rendered  practicable,  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  their 
operations. 

The  steamer  Oalypso  was  furnished  by  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  tfpon  the  requisition  of  Major  General  Curtis,  to  trans- 
port the  commissioners  and  supplies  to  Fort  Rice,  or  such  other  post  to  be 
designated  as  the  most  eligible  and  convenient  for  assembling  the  several 
bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  in  council.  The  steamboat  left  St.  Louis  on  the 
6th  of  September,  and  reached  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory,  on  the  18th, 
with  Commissioner  Guernsey,  who  had.  gone  on  board  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. At  Omaha,  General  Curtis  and  Superintendent  Taylor  embarked,  and 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Calypso  at  Sioiiz  City,  Iowa,  General  Sibley,  who 
had  reached  that  place  on  the  11th  of  .September,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions*  joined  the  commission,  and  the  party  proceeded  up  the  Missouri 
river,  without  unnecessary  delay,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  Much 
di£Sculty  was  experienced  in  navigating  the  river  in  consequence  of  the 
low  stage  of  the  water.  On  the  25th  of  September,  the  steamer  ascended 
as  far  as  Yancton,  Dakota  Territory,  where  Governor  Edmunds  was  met 
and  conferred  with,  and  upon  his  representations  of  the  necessity  of  visiting 
the  Yancton  and  Crow  Creek  agencies  on  his  way  upwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection,  and  the  transaction  of  other  oflScial  business,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  proceed  by  land  to  Fort  Sully. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Yankton  agency,  Commissioner  Edmunds 
was  again  met  with  and  Commissioner  Reed  joined  the  commission  at  that 
point.  By  request  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Yancton  band,  a  council  was 
held  with  them,  all  the  members  of  the  commission  being  present.  You 
are  respectfully  referred  to  the  record  for  information  as  to  what  transpired 
at  the  meeting. 

At  Fort  Randall,  on  29th  of  September,  General  Sibley  received  a  despatch 
from  General  Sully,  commanding  the  military  district,  stating  that  he  had 
selected  Fort  Sully,  where  he  then  was,  as  the  best  place  for  the  general 
council,  instead  of  Fort  Rice,  as  several  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  had  ex- 
prised  their  determination  not  to  go  to  the  latter  post  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  he  had  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  all  the  camps  that  could 
be  communicated  with  of  the  change  in  the  original  programme.  The  re- 
sults have  demonstrated  that  it  was  judicious  and  wise. 

Fort  Sully  was  finally  reached. by  the  commissioners  overland  from  the 
Grow  Creek  agency  on  5th  •  October,  and  the  Calypso  arrived  on  the  7th« 
The  first  council  was  held  at  the  post  on  the  6th  October,  with  the  chiefs 
and  headmen  of  the  Minneconjos  band,  one  of  the  most  numerous,  warlike, 
and  mischievous  subdivisions  of  the  great  family  of  the  Teton  Dakotas  or 
Sioux.  The  record  of  proceedings,  which  has  .been  minutely  and  accurately 
kept  by  the  accomplished  reporter  of  the  commission,  Mr.  R.  R.  Hitt,  will 
show  that  this  band  claimed  to  represent  not  only  the  views  and  wishes  of 
all  the  hostile  Sioux  west  of  the  Missouri,  but  also  those  of  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  constant  intercourse.  All  of 
these  savages  are  represented  by  the  Minneconjos  as  desirous  of  peace 
with  the  United  States,  but  the  great  distance  from  the  Missouri  of  many  of 
their  camps  preclude4  all  hope  of  a  general  assemblage  of  the  headoien  be- 
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fore  next  spring  or  sainmer.  The  comniission  have  reason  to  belieTe  that 
these  statements  are  well  founded  ;  indeed,  the  results  subsequently  attained 
proved  their  correctness  so  far  as  the  kindred  bands  of  Teton  Sioux  were 
concerned.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  Cheyennes,  ArapaUoes, 
and  other  tribes  hitherto  hostile,  will  yield  to  the  prevailing  anxiety  for  an 
early  restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  the  government,  and  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  which  may  be  presented  them  of  signing  a  treaty.  The 
only  exception  to  this  general  wish  for  p^ace  is  that  of  the  bands  encamped 
at  or  near  the  British  boundary  line,  known  as  the  Isanti  Sioux,  composed 
of  refugees  who  participated  in  the  horrible  outbreak  on  the  frontiers  of 
Minnesota  in  the  year  1862,  and  of  others  who  have  made  themselves  noto- 
rious by  the  murder  and  pillage  committed  on  the  peaceful  settlers.  It  is 
reliably  represented  that  those  savages  manifest  a  malign|int  determination 
to  continue  warfare  upon  the  whites,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  aid  or  even  sympathy  of  the  conterminous  bands  of  their  own  people. 

The  basis  of  negotiation  was  fixed,  after  a  full  and  free  conference  with 
the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  -Minneconjos,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
your  general  instructions ;  and  a  treaty  was  finally  signed  on  the  10th 
October,  in  which  the  band  recognized  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
>  United  States ;  obligated  themselves  to  cease  all  hostilities,  not  only  against 
our  government  and  people,  but  against  other  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians ;  to 
use  their  influence,  and,  if  requisite,  physical  force,  to  prevent  other  bands 
from  molesting  the  persons  and  property  of  the  whites  ;  to  withdraw  from 
all.  overland  routes  established  or  to  be  hereafter  established  through  their 
country ;  and  not  to  perpetrate  or  permit  any  injuries  to  travellers  thereon. 

It  was  deemed  useless,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  make  any  attempt  to 
enforce  conditions  upon  this  wild,  nomadic  band,  having  reference  to  a  future . 
location  for  purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  labor.  The  mere  mention  of 
*  a  possibility  that  its  members  would  be  compelled  eventually  to  conform  to 
the  wishes  of  the  government  in  that  respect,  and  thereby  consult  their  own 
permanent  interests,  was  received  with  unmistakable  tokens  of  dissent,  and 
the  commission  therefore  declined  to  press  the  point,  lest  it  might  endanger 
the  scyccess  of  the  more  important  object,  that  of  securing  a  peace  with  a 
band  manifestly  exercising  great  control  and  influence  over  the  great  kin- 
dred subdivisions  of  the  Teton  Dakotas  or  Sioux,  heretofore  allied  with  them 
in  hostilities  against  the  United  States. 

Treaties  incorporating  like  provisions,  and,  when  practicable,  articles  for 
the  aid  and  encouragement  of  individuals  or  portions  of  the  bands,  or  of  the 
bands  themselves,  in  locating  them  upon  reservations  and  engaging  them 
in  agricultural  or  other  kindred  labor,  were  subsequently  concluded  with  the 
Lower  Bruits,  Two  Kettles,  and  Blackfeet,  all  important  branches  of  the 
Teton  Sioux,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  six  hundred  lodges,  or  thirty-six 
hundred  souls,  fully  represented  ;  with  the  Lower  Yanktonais,  who  inhabit 
the  great  prairies  east  of  the  Missouri,  and  who  claim  two  hundred  and 
seventy  lodges,  or  sixteen  hundred  souls,  (leaving  out  one  hundred  lodges 
not  represented  in  council ;)  and  with  portions  of  the  Etah-ye-cho  or  Sans 
Arcs,  the  Onk-pah-pahs,  and  the  Ogallallas,  only  partially  represented  by 
chiefs  and  headmen.  The  great  majority  of  the  last^mentioned  subdivisions, 
and  many  of  the  warriors  of  the  other  bands  treated  with,  have  been  among 
those  most  hostile  to  the  whites. ' 

There  still  remains  to  be  reached,  of  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux,  one  or  two  en- 
tire bands,  and  such  parts  of  others  as  did  not  make  their  appearance  in 
council  by  their  immediate  representatives.  The  messages  sent  to  them, 
and  also  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  throagh  various  sources,  by  the 
commissioners,  will  prepare  them  for  such  future  propositions  as  yon  may 
see  fit  to  authorize.    The  undersigned  respectfully  recommend  a  division  of 
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the  present  or  the  appointmeut  of  two  new  commiBBions  to  visit  the  Fort 
Laramie  region  an4  the  Upper  Missouri  simultaneouslj,  *as  early  in  the 
coming  spring  as  practicable.  It  will  be  physically  impossible  for  a  single 
commission,  in  the  same  season,  to  visit  and  treat  with  the  many  bands  and 
tribes  embraced  in  your  programme  of  instructions,  and  to  secnre  the  over- 
land route  and  that  by  the  Missouri  river  from  annoyance  by  Indians/  Ne- 
gotiations should  be  commenced  with  the  savages  infesting  these  great 
highways  without  unavoidable  delay.  The  commission  should  be  en  rauie 
tQ  their  respective  fields  of  operation  not  later  than  the  month  of  May  next. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  negotiations  has  been  found  in  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  wilder  and  more  savage  of  the  bands  west  of  the  Missouri 
opposed  the  establishment  of  new  overland  routes  through  their  country. 
They  stated  repeatedly  and  emphatically  that  the  existing  routes,  including 
the  Missouri  river,  could  and  would  be  protected  from  annoyance  in  the 
future  by  their  people ;  but  in  case  other  and  newer  routes  should  be  opened, 
which  would  still  more  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  the  buffalo  in  the 
country,  where  they  are  now  found  in  numbers  sufficient  to  subsist  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  restrain  the  younger  men  from  the  commission  of 
outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  passing  to  and  fro 
thereon.  The  chiefs  and  headmen  were  plainly  admonished  that  such  a 
course  would  bring  swift  and  sure  retribution  upon  the  guilty  parties,  and 
that  they  themselves  would  be  held-  accountable  for  injuries  perpetrated 
upon  the  whites  by  members  of  the  band — that  they  must  exercise  authority 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  hostile  acts.  And  they  were  further 
informed,  again  and  again,  that  the  whole  region  occupied  or  frequented  by 
them,  and  by  all  the  other  Indians,  belonged  to  the  United  States;  and 
their  Great  Father,  the  President,  claimed  the  right  to  make  as  many  roads 
a^  he  might  consider  necessary  through  such  territory. 

The  annuity  provided  to  be  paid  the  several  bands,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  diminution  of  game  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  citizens  with  trains 
through  their  country,  amounts  to  about  thirty  dollars  per  lodge  or  family, 
as  nearly  as  the  number  could  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  inform- 
ation derived  from  various  sources,  and' is  payable  in  all  cases  in  such 
articles  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

Inasmuch  as  the  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Laramie  on  September  17, 
1851,  which  stipulated  that  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  other  tribes  who  were 
.  parties  tliereto,  should  receive  an  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  fifty 
years,  was  so  amended  by  the  Senate  as  to  substitute  a  payment  of  seventy 
thousand  dollars  for  fifteen  years,  which  amendment  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  contracting  bands  and  tribes,  although  required 
to  be  so  submitted,  will  expire  this  year,  if  it  has  not  already  expired  by 
that  limitation,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  an  appropriation  by  Con* 
gresB  be  continued  for  some  years  longer,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  In« 
dians,  not  being  aware  of  the  changes  made,  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
sum  provided  will  be  faithfully  paid  by  the  government  as  heretofore,  for 
the  time  specified  in  the  original  instrument.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  to 
mention  no.  other  and  higher  considerations,  there  should  be  no  failure  at 
this  crisis  in  redeeming,  to  its  full  extent,  what  the  Indians  believe  to  be 
the  solemn  pledge  of  the  government. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  contained  in  the  treaty  with  the  Minueconjos, 
there  have  been  others  inserted  in  those  negotiated  with  the  Lower  Brul^ 
and  some  other  bands,  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  such  individual  or 
individuals  among  them  as  should  evince  a  desire  to  abandon  the  roaming 
life  and  engage,  upon  a  permanent  reservation,  in  agricultural  and  other 
labor;  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
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lodge  or  family  anmially,  for  five  years,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  Ske  Secretary  bf  the  Interior,  for  stock,  /arming  implements,  and  improve- 
ments, the  two  former  to  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
need  by  the  respective  bands  for  their  own  benefit,  but  not  to  be  sold  or 
alienated  by  them. 

The  almost  insuperable  aversion  of  the  great  majority  of  these  people  to 
labor  of  any  kind,  except  that  of  the  chase,  can  only  be  overcome  by  some 
inducement  of  the  kind  referred  to,  and  it  was  expressly  stated  in  each 
treaty  that  in  case  any  portion  of  a  band  should  elect  to  engage  in  farming, 
or  some  kindred  occupation,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  without 
molestation  or  injury  by  other  Indians  or  by  the  whites. 

Apart  from  general  expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  and 
beaomen  who  have  remained  friendly,  characterizing  the  conduct  of  the 
hostile  savages  as  wrong  and  foolish,  the  undersigned  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  any  really  amicable  feeling  among  these  people 
towards  the  government.  At  each  council  complaints  were  preferred  of  ill 
treatment  or  fraudulent  practices  by  Indian  agents,  traders,  and  other 
white  men,  and  all  appeared  to  regard  a  restoration  of  kind  relations  with 
the  United  States  in  the  light  of  interest  or  profit  to  themselves,  and  nbt  in- 
spired by  more  humane  or  generous  sentiments.  The  antagonism  of  the 
two  races  in  views,  habits,  and  modes  of  life  was  presented  by  the  chiefs  at 
each  conference  in  a  most  distinct  and  palpable  form,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  and  a  termination 
*  of  hostilities,  by  a  great  majoritv  of  those  composing  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux 
bands,  will  be  the  result  rather  or  their  fears  of  our  power  than  of  attachment 
to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Humanity,  not  less  than  sound  policy,  demands  that  the  evils  of  whidi 
they  justly  complain  should  be  corrected  without  loss  of  time.  Improper 
persons,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  employ  of  the  government,  or 
engaged  in  private  enterprises  as  traders,  should  be  sumlnarily  removed 
from  the  Indian  country,  and  no  white  man  permitted  to  remain  in  it  whose 
conduct  or  influence  t^nds,  in  anywise,  to  injure  the  Indians,  or  to  cause 
disaffection  among  them.  It  is  believed  that  the  prevailing  bad  state  of 
feeling  alluded  to  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  outrages  so  often  perpetrated 
upon  them  by  reckless  and  bad  white  men.  Many  instances  of  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  natural  rights  of  the  bands  treated  with,  and  of  the  injustice 
done  them  by  residents  and  by  soldiers,  as  well  as  travellers  through  their 
country,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  commission.  These  people 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  firm  and  just  manner,  and  protected  from  a  recni^ 
rence  bf  the  frauds  and  injuries  of  which  they*have  been  the  victims,  or  the 
alternative  is  plainly  presented  of  hostilities  being  renewed  with  increa^ 
fury  and  ferocity,  which  will  require  for  their  suppression  a  vast  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure. 

When  the  agents  appointed  by  the  government  can  be  surely  looked  up 
to  as  the  protectors  of  those  under  their  charge  against  oppression  and 
wrong,  rather  than,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  the  facile  Instruments  in 
the  perpetration  of  such  outrages,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  favorable 
and  radical  change  in  the  feeling^  of  all  the  bands  and  tribes  towards  our. 
government  and  people. 

In  this  connexion  the  undersigned  feel  bound  to  present  for  your  special 
consideration  the  affairs  of  the  Yancton  Sioux,  who  receive  annuities  under 
existing  treaties,  and  have  proved  their  fidelity  during  the  troubles  of  the 
past  few  years  by  rendering  important  aid  to  the  military  authorities  of  this 
district.  Instead  of  being  found  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous  condition,  as 
was  to  be  expected  after  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  ostensibly 
for  farming  and  school  purposes,  as  stipulated,  the  undersigned  were  as^ 
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tonlshed  to  discover  that  no  improvementB  worthy  of  the  name  have  been 
made  upoa  their  lands,  and  indeed  it  was  necessary  for  the  commission  to 
order  an  issue  of  provisions  to  the  band  to  save  them  from  absolate  starva- 
tion. The  details  made  by  their  principal  chief,  an  intelligent  man,  of  the 
mode  in  which  their  business  has  been  conducted  by  agents  heretofore  in 
office,  were  taken  down  in  open  council,  and  they  reveal  a  condition  of  things 
alike  disgraceful  to  the  government  and  ruinous  to  the  material  interests  of 
this  well-disposed  band.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  miserable  huts,  a 
saw-mill,  and  a  small  amount  of  land  enclosed,  thene  are  few  vestiges  of 
improirement  No  crops  met  the  eye,  nor  is  there  the  semblance  of  a  school- 
house,  although  quite  a  large  sum  is  qnderstood  to  have  been  devoted  to 
that  special  object.  The  consequence  of  this  mal-administration  of  tbeir 
affairs  heretofore  is,  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hunting  for  a 
subsistence,  and  unless  they  are  soon  reassured  and  encouraged  they  will 
be  driven  to  despair,  and  the  great  discontent  existing  among  them  will 
culminate  in  another  formidable  Indian  war  on  the  frontier  of  Dakota  Terri- 
tory. 

The  undersigned  deem  it  proper  also  to  represent  the  miserable  state  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  principally  women  and  children,  who  were  taken  prison* 
ers  in  1862,  after  the  outbreak  in  Minnesota,  and  transported  the  following 
spring  to  the  Grow  Creek  reservation,  on  the  Missouri  river.  Concurrent 
evidence,  of  the  most  reliable  character,  shows  these  helpless  creatures  to 
have  been  kept  in  a  condition  of  semi-starvation  for  the  two  years  following 
their  arrival  at  their  new  home,  during  which  period  several  hundred  have 
died  from  actual  want,  or  from  disease  superinduced  by  it.  There  are  about 
a  thousand  remaining  on  the  reservation,  of  whom  only  one-tenth  are  men, 
mostly  aged  and  infirm.  Even  now,  although  every  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  superintendent  and  agent  to  secure  a  proper  supply,  these 
people  are  receiving  an  amount  of  subsistence  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
life,  the  liberal  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  their  benefit  not  having 
been  expended  for  that  purpose  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to  secure  the 
delivery  of  the  provisions  at  so  high  a  point  on  the  river.  In  fact,  Super- 
inteudeut  Edmunds  was  officially  informed  from  the  Indian  Office,  in  Wash- 
ington, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  his  predecessor  in  office.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
most  prompt  and  effective  means  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  these  wretched 
dependents  upon  the  mercy  of  the  government.  While  apparently  willing 
and  anxious  to  aid  in  supporting  themselves  by  farming,  the  experience  of 
two  of  the  three  seasons  they  have  spent  in  that  locality  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  products  of  the  ground.  In 
fact,  labor  in  that  direction  seems  to  meet  with  no  corresponding  return,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  drought  and  poor  soil. 

The  undersigned  do  not  conceive  themselves  to  have  deviated  from  the 
line  of  duty  prescribed  in  your  instructions  in  the  introduction  of  these  spe- 
cial cases  to  your  notice;  on  the  contrary,  we  understand  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  selected,  not  only  with  a  view  to  negotiate  treaties,  but  to  in* 
2uire  into  and  report  such  abuses  or  defects  in  the  existing  system  of  In- 
ian  policy  as  might  fall  under  their  observation,  and  suggest  a  remedy. 

It  is  deemed  highly  important  to  the  public  interests  that  Indian  agents 
be  made  subordinate  to  their  immediate  superior  in  office,  which  the  law 
provides  shall  be  the  case,  but  practically  this  requirement  has  been  dispensed 
with  in  many  instances,  those  officials  communicating  direct  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  instead  of  through  the  intermediate  offices.  Proper 
discipline  and  subordination  require  that  all  intercourse  of  an  official 
character  should  pass  through  the  proper  channels,  and  superintendents  can 
justly  be  held  to  a  responsibility  which  it  would  now  be  wrong  to  impose  or 
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exact  It  is  also  respectfally  suggested  that  the  superintendent  of  Dakota 
Territory,  and  of  the  northern  superintendepcj,  be  required  as  a  special 
duty  to  visit  the  agencies  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  twice  in  each 
year,  if  practicable,  to  make  a  searching  investigation  into  the  accounts  and 
management  of  the  agents,  and  report  accurately  the  result;  to  listen  to  and 
redress  the  well-founded  grievances  of  the  Indians,  and  to  exercise  summary 
power  in  the  removal  from  the  country  of  white  persons  other  than  the 
agent,  or  military  officers,  or  employes,  who  are  doing  injury  to  the  Indians 
by  influence  or  example,  with  the  right  to  call  upon  military  commanders 
for  their  co-operation  and  assistance.  As  a  salutary  check  upon  the  abuse 
of  authority  so  considerable  the  superintendent  should  be  called  upon  to  re- 
port all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  such  cases,  and  an  appeal  from  his 
decision  allowed  to  the  higher  authorities,  as  now  required  by  law. 

In  submitting  this  report  upon  their  operations  the  undersigned  would  not 
do  justice  to  those  Dakota  Indians  who  have  remained  faithful  in  their  friend- 
ship to  the  government  were  they  to  omit  a  special  mention  of  their  good 
offices.  Some  of  them  have  been  active  in  the  rescue  and  return  to  their 
friends  of  white  captive  women  and  children,  while  others  have  proved  them- 
selves reliable  as  scouts  and  guides  t6  the  troops  in  motion  against  their 
own  kindred.  Thus  far  they  have  received  but  an  inadequate  compensation 
for  such  services,  which  deserve  to  be  requited  in  a  substantial  and  liberal 
manner,  not  only  on  the  score  of  justice,  but  as  an  inducement  to  others  to 
pursue  a  like  course.  A  much  broader  line  of  demarcation  should  be  made 
than  heretofore  between  those  who  shall  persist  in  an  unfriendly  attitude 
towards  our  citizens  and  others  who  pursue  an  opposite  course.  As  we 
understand  the  policy  of  the  government  to  be  to  conciliate  and  preserve  the 
remaining  tribes,  rather  than  to  make  war  upon  and  exterminate  them,  it 
becomes  the  more  incumbent  upon  all  officers  of  the  government,  civil  and 
military,  to  guide  themselves  accordingly,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
so  to  conduct  their  official  relations  with  these  people  as*to  couvice  them 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  be  true  and  firm  friends  of  the  whites. 

It  is  due  to  the  officers  and  attaches  of  the  commission  to  mention  that 
they  have  discharged  their  several  duties  with  alacrity  and  zeal.  Gaptaio 
Ruth,  appointed  by  you  secretary  of  the  commission,  has  performed  the  func- 
tions of  that  office  with  commendable  fidelity. 

The  record  of  proceedings,  and  the  treaties,  are  respectfully  forwarded 
with  this  report. 

The  commission  finally  adjourne^i  subject  to  your  future  instructions,  the 
individual  members  to  report  to  you  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS. 
EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR. 
S.  R.  CURTIS,  Mqjor  General. 
HENRY  H.  SIBLEY,  Brigadier  OeneraL 
HENRY  W.  REED. 
ORRIN  GUERNSEY. 

E.  F.  Ruth,  Secretary  of  Gommiasion. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  Washington  City,  D.  C,        ' 
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CIECULAB  INSTRUCTIONS  ISSUED  BY  OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS  SINCE  JULY  11,  1865. 


Circular  to  superintendents  of  Indian  off  (dm  and  Indian  agents. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D:  C7.,  July  17,  1865. 

Sir  :  It  appearing  that  dijQferonces  have  arisen  between  the  superintendents 
and  agents  appointed  by  this  department  and  the  military  authorities,  at  and 
Dear  Indian  reservations  and  agencies,  as  to  the  treatment  of  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  who  are  hostile  to  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  inform  you  of  the  policy  adopted  by  this  department  in  its 
connexion  with  the  military  authorities  .dnring  the  continuance  of  such 
hostilities.  This  department  will  subordinate  its  action  and  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  and  bands  in  hostility  to  the  United  States  to  the  policy 
and  operations  of  the  War  Department  pending  such  hostilities ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  support  the  agents  and  employes  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  the.  performance  of  their  official  duties,  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  our  intercourse  with  Indians  in  amity 
with  the  United  States. 

In  consonance  with  this  policy,  therefore,  you  are  hereby  instructed  not 
to  deliver  goods,  money,  or  other  property  to  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  or 
band,  while  they  are  in  hostility  to  the  government ;  you  will  be  especially 
vigilant  that  no  trader  under  your  supervision  has  any  trade  or  intercourse 
with  any  member  of  such  disaffected  tribe,  or  band,  under  penalty  of  revch 
cation  of  his  license  and  expulsion  from  witlHn  your  jurisdiction  ;  and  you 
will  suspend  all  intercourse  with  such  Indians,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  sanctioned  by  the  military  officers  in  charge  of  operations  against 
them. 

You  are  further  instructed  to  refrain  from  furnishing  to  the  public,  or  to 
individuals  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  public,  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  your 
attention  is  called  to  the  circular  instructions  from  this  office  of  January  26, 
1865,  in  which  the  communication  to  the  public  of  information  of  pending 
affairs  relating  to  the  Indians,  and  a  neglect  to  advise  this*  office  or  the  In- 
terior Department  of  matters  of  importance,  receiving  or  needing  attention, 
was  mentioned  as  being  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  from  office. 

Where  difficulties  arise  in  enforcing  the  civil  policy  of  the  government 
with  the  Indians  who  are  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  you  will  request 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  proper  military  authorities. 

If,  at  any  time,  it  shall  appear  to  you  that  officers  of  the  army  are  inter- 
fering with  the  proper  execution  of  your  duties  as  civil  agents  of  the 
government,  or  that  they  fail  to  render  you  such  aid  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  enfore  regulations,  adopted  alike  for  the  good  of  whites  and 
Indians,  you  will  content  yourself  with  making  a  full  representation  of  the 
facts  at  once  to  this  office,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  when  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  by  the  department  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the  co- 
operation of  the  military  officers  with  you  iu  such  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  proper. 

Tou  will  hereafter  make  a  full  and  explicit  monthly  report  to  this  office 
of  the  condition  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  under  your  charge,  with  such  snggea- 
tions  as  you  may  deem  beneficial. 

D.  N.  COOLET,  Commissioner. 
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[Indoned.] 

The  concurrence  of  the  War  Department  in  the  within  is  expressed  in  the 
following  letter : 

Wab  Dbpistmevt, 
Washinffkm  OUy,  July  22,  1865. 
Sir  :  I.  am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  you  tiiat  he 
concurs  in  the  views  expressed  in  your  communication  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Jndian  Affairs,  a  copy  of  which  was  enclosed  in  your  letter  of  the  15tli 
instant,  and  also  to  state  that  the  Adjutant  General  has*been  directed  to 
transmit  to  Major  General  Pope  a  copy  of  the  communication  in  question. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be»  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  P.  EOKERT, 
Acting  Amatant  Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  James  Harlak, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Circular  relative  to  the  preservation  of  records  and  papers. 

DEPARnrSNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs^  August  15,  1865. 
Sir  :  As  great  embarrassment  is  frequently  found  to  result  from  the  want 
of  records  of  the  past  transactions  at  agencies,  upon  a  change  of  agents,  it 
is  hereby  ordered,  and  you  will  immediately  transmit  the  order  to  each  of 
the  agents  within  your  superintendenoy,  that  hereafter  they  will  be  expected 
to  keep,  as  public  property  to  be  turned  over  to  their  successors,  a  full 
record  of  all  business  transactions  from  day  to  day ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
the  records  of  correspondence,  they  will  likewise  preserve  one  copy  of  all 
vouchers,  accounts  current*  property  returns,  &c.,  to  be  delivered  to  their 
successors  in  oflSce. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLET,  Commismner. 


Circular  relative  to  accounts  of  employes. 

Department  or  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  October  25,  1865. 
Sir  :  It  has  been  customary  for  the  offioers  of  this  department,  in  making 
their  reports  of  employes,  and  in  their  accounts,  to  report  and  pay  persons 
as  "laborers." 

Such  reports  furnish  no  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  persons 
reported  are  employed ;  and  hereafter  all  accounts  for  moneys  paid  to  them 
will  be  disallowed,  unless  such  accounts  are  accompanied  by  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  services  performed  by  them, 
and,  where  practicable,  the  result  of  their  labor. 

Reports  of  employes  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  all  persons  reported  are  employed. 

Ton  will  at  once  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the  agents 
under  your  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, ' 

%  D.  N.  COOLET,  Qmmisdoner. 
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Circular  relative  to  licenses, 

Dbpabtment  of  thb  Interior, 
OJlce  Indian  Affairs,  October  30,  1865. 

Sir  :  For  the  government  of  yourself  and  the  agents  within  your  superin- 
tendency,  in  the  matter  of  granting  licenses  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  I 
herewith  enclose  the  form  of  a  certificate  or  affidavit  which  will  hereafter  be 
made  a  part  of  every  license  issued.  You  are  directed  to  inform  the  agents 
of  your  charge  of  this  requirement  and  to  supply  them  with  a  copy  of  the 
form. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLEY,  CkmmissUmer. 

Form. 

I,  (name  of  agent,)  Tailed  Slates  Indian  agent  for  the  (name  of  tribe) 
Indians,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm;  or  where  there  are  no  magistrates 
accessible,  certify  on  honor)  that  the  license  hereto  annexed  and  granted  by 
me  has  been  granted  without  any  agreement  or  understanding  with  the 
party  so  licensed,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  on  the  behalf  of  the  party 
80  licensed,  for  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  myself,  directly  or  indirectly, 
present  or  future,  nor  to  any  person  or  persons  on  my  behalf,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  that  no  arrangement  for  such  benefit  to  myself  or  other  pers(Ai 
on  my  behalf  is  in  contemplation,  in  case  said  license  shall  be  approved. 


Circular  relative  to  contracts  for  purchase  of  goods. 


Departu«xt  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  Affairs,  November  23,  1865. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations,  having  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  will  hereafter  govern  the  action  of  all  superintendents 
and  Indian  agents  in  purchasing  goods  or  supplies  for  the  Indian  service, 
and  in  executing  contracts  for  the  same  : 

First  When  treaty  stipulations  or  the  interests  of  the  service  require  pur- 
chases to  be  made  b^'  superintendents  or  agents,  they  will  forward  to 
this  office  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  purchased,  with  the  probable  cost  of  the 
same,  and  await  instructions  before  taking  further  action. 

Second.  When  advertisement  for  bids  and  proposals  has  been  m^de,  and 
such  bids  and  proposals  have  bpen  received  and  opened,  a  contract  will  be 
drawn  and  submitted  to  the  department  for  approval.  The  time  within 
which  a  contract  is  to  be  completed  will  in  no  case  be  so  short  as  (o  prevent 
the  decision  of  the  department  from  being  communicated  to  the  superintend- 
ent or  agent  before  such  completion. 

When  contracts  are  made  by  superintendents,  they  will  state,  in  submit- 
ting the  same,  whether  or  not  the  bids  are  fair  and  the  prices  reasonable  ; 
and  when  made  by  agents,  both  they  and  the  superintendent  will  make 
such  statement. 

47  I 
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By  act  of  March  2,  1861,  it  ia  provided  ''that  all  pnrchaaea  and  contracts 
for  sappHes  or  services  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  except 
for  personal  services,  when  the  public  exigencies  do  not  require  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  the  article  or  articles,  or  performance  of  the  service,  shall 
be  made  by  advertising  a  sufficient  time  previously  for  proposals  respecting 
the  same.  When  immediate  delivery  or  performance  is  required  by  the  pub- 
lic exigency,  the  articles  or  service  required  may  be  procured  by  open  pur- 
chase or  contract  at  the  places,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  such  articles 
are  usually  bought  and  sold,  or  such  services  engaged,  between  individuals.' 

The  officer  making  the  purchases  will  not  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  "  public 
exigency"  alluded  to  in  this  act ;  but  he  will  be  required,  either  before  the 
purchases  are  made  or  at  the  time,  to  report  such  facts  as  will  make  it  clear 
to  this  department  that  an  exigency  such  as  is  contemplated  by  this  act  does 
actually  exist;  and  the  purchases  made  will  be  limited  to  the  absolute  necessi- 
ties of  the  service.  With  proper  foresight  and  care  on  the  part  of  superin- 
tendents and  agents,  it  is  believed  that  such  exigencies  will  seldom  arise. 

Advertisements  for  bids  or  proposals  will  be  made  in  one  or  more  papers 
(not  exceeding  three)  of  the  largest  circulation  at  Ae  place  most  eligible  for 
making  the  proposed  purchases;  and  they  will  be  so  framed  that  bids  or  pro* 
posals  for  each  article  may  be  considered  separately,  reserving  the  right  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  each,  or  to  reject  all  bids,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  law  of  June  2,  1862,  requires  that  all  contracts,  whether  nnade  after 
advertising  or  upon  an  emergency,  shall  bo  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
parties. 

In  this  connexion,  the  attention  of  officers  of  this  department  is  called  to 
the  requirements  of  the  first  three  sections  of  the  act  of  June  2,  1862,  as 
follows : 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sates 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  cause  and  require  every  contract 
made  by  them,  severally,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  or  by  their  officers 
under  them  appointed  to  make  such  contracts,  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties  with  their  names  at  the  end  thereof,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  filed%y  the  officer  making  and  signing  the  said  con- 
tract in  the  "  Returns  Office"  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
established  for  that  purpose)  as  soon  after  the  contract  is  made  as  possible, 
and  within  thirty  days,  together  with  all  bids,  offers,  and  proposals  to  him 
made  by  persons  to  obtain  the  same,  as  also  a  copy  of  any  advertisement  he 
may  have  published  inviting  bids,  offers,  or  proposals  for  the  same  ;  all  the 
said  copies  and  papers  in  relation  to  each  contract  to  be  attached  together 
by  a  ribbon  and  seal,  and  numbered  in  regular  order  numerically,  according 
to  the  number  of  papers  composing  the  whole  return. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  said 
officer,  4)eforQ  making  his  return  according  to  the  first  section  of  this  act,  to 
affix  to  the  same  his  affidavit  in  the  following  form,  sworn  to  before  some 
magistrate  having  authority  to  administer  oaths  :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  the  copy  of  contract  hereunto  annexed  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  con- 
tract made  by  me  personally  with  -^ ;  that  I  made  the  same 

fairly,  without  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  myself,  or  allowing  any  such 
benefit  or  advantage  corruptly  to  the  said  —  ■  ,  or  any  other  per- 

son ;  and  that  the  papers  accompanying  include  all  those  relating  to  the 
said  contract,  as  required  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.'^ 
And  any  officer  convicted  of  falsely  and  corruptly  swearing  to  such  affida- 
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vita  shall  be  salject  to  all  the  paiDs  and  penalties  now  by  law  inflicted  for 
^Iful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

Ssc  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  officer  making  contracts  as 
aforesaid,  and  failing  or  neglecting  to  make  retnms  of  the  dame  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  from  nnavoidable  accident  and  not  within 
his  control,  shall  be  deemed,  in  every  case  of  such  failure  or  neglect,  to  be 
prailty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  trying  the  same. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLET,  Commissioner. 


(Kretdar. — Relative  to  payments  to  Indians. 

DiPARnncvT  or  the  Intuuor, 
Office  Indian  Affairs,  November  30,  1866. 
Sir  :  It  has  long  been  a  rule  of  this  department  that  all  issues  of  goads 
and  payments  of  annuities  to  Indians  must  be  witnessed,  not  only  by  one  or 
more  disinterested  parties,  but  also  by  an  interpreter. 

The  same  reasons  that  gave  rise  to  this  rule  apply  equally  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  moneys  or  the  delivery  of  any  articles  to  Indians ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  department  will  hereafter  require  that  all  receipts  and  vouchers 
from  Indians  be  witnessed  by  an  interpreter,  and  by  one  or  more  disinter- 
ested persons,  and  you  will  so  advise  all  agents  under  your  charge. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  COOLET,  Commissioner. 
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No.  191. 


Table  shotving  the  amount  anticipaied  from  approprialiona  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1866,  prior  to  Judy  I,  1865. 


Fulfilling  treaties  with- 


V 


15 


ii-^ 


'Sell 


Blackfeet  Indians 

Ghippewas  of  Lake  Superior 

Cbippewas  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ghippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pembina 

Choctaws 

Creeks 

Pawnees 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 

Seroinolcs 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Winnebagoes 

Yancton  Sioux  Indians , 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians  of  Upper  Ar- 
kansas river 


Amounts . 


Miscellaneous  appropriations. 

Colonizing,  supporting,  &c.,  the  Wichitas  and 

other  affiliated  bands 

Incidental  expenses,  Indian  service  in  Utah . . . . . 
Incidental  expenses,  Indian  service  in  Nevada.  , 
Indian  service  in  the  district  of  country  leased 

from  the  Choctaws 

Purchase  of  cattle,  &c.,  for  Indians  in  California 

Subsistence,  clothing,  &c.,  of  the  Sisiton,  Wah- 

paton,  Mcdawakaton,  and  Wahpakoota  bands 

of  Sioux 


Amounts . 


RECAPITULATION. 


Anticipated  from  treaty  appropriations 

Anticipated  from  miscellaneous  appropriations 

Total 


$35,  000  00 

48,  146  66 
208,  168  67 

49,  290  00 
35,  520  00 

40,  920  00 

41,  780  00 
51,  000  00 
32,  200  00 

4,  500  00 
64,250  00 
75,  000  00 

40,  000  00 


749,  275  33 


$20,  000  00 
25,  000  00 
25,  000  00 

10,000  00 
55,  000  00 


100,  000  00 


235,  000  00 


$749,  275,  33 
235,000  00 


984,275  33 


$2,  169  69 
15,  000  00 
10,  935  07 
12,  240  00 
15,400  00 
23,  600  00 
17,500  00 

8,  728  60 
18,  600  00 

2,809  07 
20,  000  00 
28,  953  00 

4.  68T  50 


185,622  43 


$10,000  00   ; 
25,000  00 
20,078  07 

5,  000  00 
29,  137  20 


26,  304  75 


115,520  02 


$185,  622  43 
115,520  02 


301,  142  45 
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No.  192  A. 

Indian  trust  lands. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  Affairs,  November  1,  1865. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request,  I  have  examined  into  the 
condition  of  the  trust  lauds  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  viz  :  Sacs 
and  Foxes  of  Mississippi,  Kansas  Indians,  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  and 
the  Winnebagoes,  and  the  results  of  my  investigations  are  herewith  submit- 
ted in  papers  marked  "A,"  "  B,"  ''C"  and  "D."  In  addition  to  the  land  ao- 
coont,  I  have  given  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  indebtedness  of  each  tribe, 
the  amount  paid  thereon  and  the  sum  outstanding,  respectively  ;  also,  an 
exhibit  of  the  contracts  entered  into  b^  Secretary  Smith  with  R.  S.  Stevens, 
for  making  improvements  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi  and  theKans*as 
tribe  on  their  reservatidns,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  settlements  con- 
nected with  that  transaction. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi. — This  tribe  was  largely  indebted  to 
traders  for  goods  purchased  through  a  series  of  years,  and  under  the  treaty 
of  1859  it  was  provided  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  settle  the  claims  that  might  be  found  correct  and  just.  This  commia- 
sion  proceeded  to  examine  the  various  accounts  and  reported  in  favor  of  forty- 
five  claims,  amounting  to $151,485  29 

Subsequently  Mr.  Fuller,  one  of  the  commissioners,  recom- 
mended the  payment  of  an  additional  claim  of  Dr.  Smart  of        4,056  28 
Afterwards,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  admitted  and  approved 

a  claim  of  J.  H.  Lockwood,  for 1,609  24 

Whole  amount  of  debt  admitted 157.150  81 


Tbis  last  item  was  objected  to  by  the  Indians,  and  Perry  Fuller  filed  a 
remonstrance  against  its  payment,  which  the  Secretary  overruled. 

There  being  no  funds  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  certificates  of  indebted 
nes8  were  issued  for  the  gross  amount  above  stated,  and  dated,  principally, 
March  12,  1^61,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  certain  lands 
apprupnated  for  that  purpose.  A  statement  of  the  amount  redeemed  will  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report 

In  1861  it  was  decided  by  the  department,  as  per  treaty  stipulation,  to 
make  Fuch  improvements  on  the  Indian  lands  as  the  wants  of  the  tribe  de- 
manded, and  Perry  Fuller,  the  Indian  agent,  was  directed  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  R.  S.  Stevens,  for  performing  the  work  then  required.  The 
contract  entered  into  was  for  breaking  and  ploughing  150  acres  land,  at  $5 
per  acre ;  building  fence,  at  $2  per  rod  ;  building  three  houses  for  missions 
and  schools,  at  $10,000.  At  the  same  time  a  contract  was  also  made  for 
building  houses,  &c.,  for  the  Kansas  tribe,  which  will  more  fully  appear  in 
report  "  B." 

Early  in  the  spring,  after  Mr.  Stevens  had  commenced  the  work  under 
the  contracts,  Secretary  Smith  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  work,  and  finally 
annulled  both  contracts,  and  the  work  already  performed  was  appraised  at 
$21,900  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  paid.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1861, 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into  between  Secretary  Smith  and  Mr.  Stevens, 
for  the  building  of  245  houses,  and  3  others  for  missions  and  schools,  at  the 
following  rates:  frame  houses,  16  by  18,  $270  ;  16  by  24,  $360  ;  18  by  30, 
$450.  Mission,  &c.,  80  by  60,  20  by  40,  24  by  32,  $9,000.  In  December 
this  contract  was  changed  so  as  to  permit  the  erection  of  stone  houses  in 
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place  of  the  frame,  and  two  mission  houses  instead  of  three,  as  stated  in 
first  agreement,  as  follows  :  16  by  18,  $330  ;  16  by  24,  $140 ;  18  by  30,  $550  ; 
and  two  missions,  80  by  60  and  34  by  60,  at  $9,000. 

In  May  or  June,  1862,  Special  Agent  Brady  examined  and  accepted  121 
houses  as  finished,  and  certified  the  bill,  $52,820. 

In  July  Agent  Hutchinson  notified  this  ofiSce  that  the  houses  were  not 
finished  according  to  contract — they  lacked  underpinning,  were  sinking  into 
the  ground,  and  would  pro^e  worthless  for  dwellings;  also,  that  the  plough- 
ing was  imperfectly  done,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  worse  condition  for  farm- 
ing purposes  than  if  it  had  not  been  touched. 

In  August  Stevens's  account  was  admitted  for $109,  098  05 

Cash  paid  on  account - 24, 883  8T 

84,214  18 
Amount  added  for  some  alleged  omission  (no  explanation) ....        4,  860  00 

Total 89,074  18 

For  this  amount  certificates  were  issued  as  follows  : 

103  of  $100  each;  51  of  $250  each;  80  of  $500  each;  26  of  $1,000  each; 

1  of  $24  18,  making  $89,074  18,aud  forwarded  to  Stevens  the  day  they  were 

issued. 

la  a  subsequent  report  the  Commissioner  admits  Stevens's  ac- 
count for  the  whole  contract  at $134, 145  00 

The  work  having  been  examined  and  approved  by  Special 
.  Agent  Brady,  he  deducts  cash  paid 24, 883  37 

And  states  the  balance  to  be  $109,181 13;  it  should  be 109, 261  63 

The  work  reported  under  the  contract  as  completed  is  as  follows : 

•  wooden  houses,  16  by  18,  at  $270 $2,  430  00 

47  wooden  houses,  16  by  24,  at  $360 16,  920  00 

40  wooden  houses,  18  by  80,  at  $450 18,  000  00 

4  atone  houses,  16  by  24,  at  $440 1,  760  00 

64  stone  houses,  18  by  30,  at  $550 35, 200  00 

H  mission  houses 9, 000  00 

1  stable  and  fence 360  00 

150  acres  ploughing,  at  $4  50 675  00 

6  houses  for  chiefs,  &c.;  1  barn,  1  well,  164  porches,  and  90 

chimneys  in  place  of  81  houses 41, 160  00 

134, 145  00 

Oash  paid 24,  883  87 

Gash  paid,  barn  and  fence 360  00 

Certificates  issued 85,491  18    110,735  00 

Balance 23, 410  00 

For  which  certificates  were  issued:  46  of  $500  each,  1  for  $250,  1  for  $160. 

Lumber  account  admitted,  $2,187  50,  for  which  six  additional  certificates 
were  issued. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  statement  shows  an  overpayment  to 
Stevens  of  $3,583  05,  as  follows,  viz : 
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Cash  paid $24,883  81 

Cash  paid  for  barn  and  fence 360  00 

Certificates  issued,  1st 89,  074  18 

Certificates  issued,  2d 23,410  00 

Certificates  issued,  3d 2, 181  50 

Whole  amount  paid  Stevens 139,  915  bb 

Amount  of  account  admitted  for  houses,  &c $134, 145  00 

Amount  of  account  for  lumber 2, 187  50 

136,  332  50 

■  ■      m 

Overpayment 3, 583  05 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  offered  for  sale  is 339, 832 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  sold  is 268, 502y< 

Acres  unsold 71, 329,«j^ 

Total  amount  of  sales $282,  439  27 

Cash  received $153,  664  55 

Certificates  surrendered  in  payment 128,  774  72 

^    282, 439  27 

Certificates  redeemed  in  cash $153, 461  55 

Certificates  redeemed  in  land 128,774  72 

Billpaid 43  00 

Cash  in  treasury  to  balance 160  00 

282,439  27 

Traders'  scrip  issued $157, 150  81 

Redeemed  principal , 144, 044  76 

$13, 106  76 

Stevens's  scrip  issued 114,671  68 

Redeemed  principal 101, 203  85 

13,467  83 

Amount  of  outstanding  certificates 26, 574  59 

Traders' scrip  redeemed • $144,044  76 

Stevens's  scrip  redeemed 101, 203  85 

245,248  61 

Interest  on  traders'  scrip  redeemed $21 ,  564  74 

Interest  on  Stevens's  scrip  redeemed 15, 422  92 

36,987  66 

Total  amount  of  scrip  and  interest  redeemed  • .  •  •  » . . . .     282,  236  27 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  FRICEi 
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No.  192  B.  Indian  Irud  lands, — Kansas  tribe  of  Indians. 

In  a  carefal  examination  of  the  accoanta  of  R.  S.  Stevens  for  improve- 
menu  made  for  this  tribe  ander  the  several  contracts,  I  find  the  result  to 
be  as  herein  stated,  viz  : 

In  February,  1861,  Agent  Fuller,  by  the  advice  of  Coromissioner  Green- 
wood, entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Stevens  for  building — 

1  agency  house,  24  by  32,  and  wing,  16  by  18,  for $4,  000  00 

10  frame  houses,  16  by  24,  at  $500  each  5,  000  00 

142  frame  houses,  16  by  18,  at  $400  each 56,800  00 

1  barn,  18  by  28,  at 600  00 

66,400  00 


During  the  summer  of  1861  this  contract  was  revoked  by  Secretary 
Smith,  and  $4,000  paid  to  Stevens,  being  the  amount  of  work  he  had  per- 
formed by  appraisement  up  to  that  time.  On  August  9,  1860,  a  new  con- 
tract was  made  by  Secretary  Smith  and  Mr.  Stevens  for  building  150  frame 
houses  and  8  houses  for  missions  and  schools,  at  the  fullowing  rates,  viz  : 

10  houses,  16  by  24,  at  $450  each T $4,500  00 

140  houses,  16  by  18,  at  $360  each 50, 400  00 

3  mission  houses,  30  by  60,  20  by  40,  24  by  32 9,  000  00 


63,900  00 


On  December  28,  1861,  this  contract  was  changed,  and  Mr.  Stevens  was 
authorized  to  erect  stone  houses  in  place  of  the  frame,  and  to  substitute  two 
mission  houses  instead  of  the  three  named  in  the  contract,  at  the  following 
rates,  viz  :  Stone  houses,  16  by  18,  $420;  16  by  24,  $530;  18  by  30,  $640. 
Mission  houses,  30  by  60  and  36  by  60,  at  $9,  000. 

On  March  31,  1862,  Mr.  Stevens  rendered  his  bill  of  $12,310  for  build- 
ing 20  stone  houses,  1  frame  house*  and  one  mission  house,  which  were 
accepted  by  Special  Agent  Brady,  and  said  account  was  approved  by 
Oommissioner  Dole,  and  audited  by  the  Second  Auditor,  and  $7,250  29  al- 
lowed on  account,  and  the  balance  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 
By  a  report  of  Commissioner  Dole  to  the  Secretary,  August  23, 

1862,  Stevens's  bill  was  allowed  for $79,  TT8  60 

Less  cash  paid 9, 145  15 


10,  633  45 


And  certificates,  viz  :  106  of  $100  each;  76  of  $250  each.  40  of  $500,  21  of 

$1,000,  and  1  of  $33  45,  were  issued  and  transmitted  the  date  they  were 

executed. 

In  a  subsequent  report  to  the  Secretary  the  amount  of  Stevens's 

bill  is  stated  at $98,  454  00 

Less  cash  paid a $9,114  15 

Less  defective  work , . .         400  00 

9.545  15 

Balance  due    88,  908  85 
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Jn  November,  1862,  the  Commissioner  reports  a  statement  of  the  account 
on  final  settlement  in  detail,  as  follows,  viz: 

23  stone  houses,  16by  18,  at  $420 $9,660  00 

45  stone  houses,  16  by  24,  at  $530 23,  850  00 

61  stone  houses,  18  by  30,  at  $640 39,  040  00 

1  wooden  house,  16  by  24,  at ^ 450  00 

2  mission  houses 9,  000  00 

100  acres  breaking 450  00 

2,880  rods  fencing,  at  $1  80 5, 184  00 

To  which  is  added  other  work  substituted  for  13  houses,  viz  : 

1  well,  1  council-house,  1  barn,  1  interpreter's  house,  2  wells, 
24  chimneys,  134  pair  stairs,  moving  1  house,  repairing  1 

house-chimney,  furnishing  1  house 7, 330  00 


94,964  00 

Cash  paid $9, 145  15 

Certificates  issued 69,416  85 

Deduction,  $5  each,  on  80  houses 400  00 

78, 962  00 


16,002  00 


And  certificates,  viz.,  13  of  $1,000  each,  and  6  of  $500  each,  were  issued  and 
delivered  to  Stevens  in  payment  for  the  above  balance. 

On  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  statement  Stevens  has  been  over- 
paid the  sum  of  $1,214  60,  as  follows,  viz: 

Certificates  for  1st  issue $70,633  45 

Certificates  fur  2d  issue 16,  000  00 

Cash  paid 9, 145  15 

Deduction  for  deficient  work • ^  '   400  00 


Amount  of  payments 96, 1 78  60 

Amount  of  bills  allowed  and  settled 94,  964  00 


Overpayment 1,214  60 


The  following  statement  gives  an  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
tribe  and  the  amount  of  land  for  sale  to  meet  the  outstanding  debts  chargea- 
ble to  the  land  account,  viz  : 

Original  amount  of  land  ofiered  for  sale 1 69,  268.48 

Number  of  acres  sold 85,491.33 

Number  of  acres  unsold 133,777.17 

Amount  of  sales $50,  994  47 

Cash  received S27  30 

Certificates  received 50,  982  99 

51,010  29 

Amount  overpaid 15  82 

9  = 
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Total  amoaut  of  certificates  surreodered,  viz  : 
Under  treaty  of  1857,  certificates  dated  August  29, 1863,  prin- 
cipal      $19,691  18 

Interest 2,  ol4  06 

Improvement  certificates,  dated  February  20, 1S63,  and  August 

6,  1863,  principal «• 27, 5S3  48 

Interest 1,438  27 


50, 982  99 


Whole  amount  of  certificates  issued  Aug.  29,  '62 . .  $89, 824  56 
Principal  redeemed , 19, 697  18 

Balance  outstanding $20, 127  38 

Whole  amount  of  certificates  issued  February  20 

and  August  5,  1863 42,901  OS 

Principal  redeemed 27, 533  48 

Balance  outstanding 15,  367  55 

Whole  amount  of  Stevens's  scrip  issued  August  22,  1862 85, 416  85 

Total  amount  of  outstanding  certificates 120,911  78 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  PRICE. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

Commiafnoner  of  Indian  A  fairs. 


No.  192  C.    Indian  trust  lands, —  Winnebago  land  account^  8fc. 

The  condition  of  the  trust  land  account  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  is  as 
.follows,  viz : 

Total  amount  of  trust  land  offered  for  sale 140,  776.84 

ToUl  amount  sold 98, 1 89.20 

Amount  unsold • 42,  587.64 


Total  amount  of  sales $283,  033  34 

Gash  received $120,532  92 

Certificates  received 162,  500  42 

283, 033  34 

Amount  of  certificates  redeemed  in  cash $116, 283  04 

Amount  of  certificates  surrendered  for  land 162, 500  42 

Whole  amount  of  certificates  redeemed 278, 783  46 

Gash  in  bank  to  balance 4, 249  88 


# 


283, 033  34 
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Total  amount  of  certificates  issued $278, 361  77 

Total  amoant  of  certificates  redeemed,  (principal) 250, 480  15 

Balance  oatstanding 27, 881  62 

The  General  Land  Office  has  sold  (aores) 32, 148.04 

And  received  in  cash $82, 146  14 


No.  192  D.    Indian  tru$t  lands.-^Sko  and  Fos  of  Missouri,  and  lotoaa  of 

Kansas, 

The  account  of  the  trust  lands  of  the  above-named  tribes  is  as  follows  : 

Number  of  acres  ofiered  for  sale • .  •  32, 098 

Niunber  of  acres  sold .••• .«•  21,225 

Number  of  acres  unsold • 10, 873 

Amount  received  in  sales •• $33,057  50 

Expenses  surveying  bridges,  ko $5,  740  91 

Amount  invested  by  Secretary  Usher 14, 000  00 

19, 740  91 

13, 316  59 
Surplus  unpaid  by  Secretary  Usher,. 46  00 

Balance  on  deposit  in  United  States  treasury 13, 363  40 


740 
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No.  193. 


INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS. 


No,  1. — lAsi  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  hdd  in  trust  by  the 
Secretary  off  the  Interior^  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each 
tribe,  the  annual  intereat,  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  invest 
ment  was  made,  and  the  amount  cf  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has 
made  no  appropriation,  and  the  annual  interest  upon  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fiind 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund < 

Chickasaw  incompetents 

Chippewa  and  Christian  In- 
dians  

Creek  orphans 

Choctaw  general  fund 

Choctaw  school  fund 

Delaware  general  fund 

Delaware  school  fund 

lowas 

Kansas  schools 

Easkaskias,  Peorias,  &.c 

Menomonees 

Osages,  (schools) 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 

Pottawatomies,  (eaucation).. 
Pottaw atomies,  (mills) 

Senecas* 5 

SenecasandShawnees*...  < 

Stockbridges  and  Mnnsees. . 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri. . 
Tonawanda  band  of  Senecas. 

Total 


Treaty. 


Dec.  29, 1835 
Dec  29, 1835 
Feb.  27, 1819 
Dec  27, 1835 
Maj  24, 1834 

July  16, 1859 
Mar.  24, 1832 
Jan.  17,1837 
Sept,  27, 1830 
May  6,1854 
Sept.  24, 1829 
May  17, 1854 
June  3,1825 
May  30, 1854 
Sept.  3,1836 
June  2,1825 
Mar.  28, 1836 
Sept.  26, 1833 
Sept.  26, 1833 
June  14, 1836 
Jan.  9,1837 
June  14, 1836 
Jan.  9,1837 
Sept.  3,183^ 
Mar.  26, 1863 
Nov.    5,1857 


Am*t  of  stock. 


$450,200  00 
45,000  00 

215,000  00 

2,000  00 

30,300  00 

218,800  00 

454,000  00 

121,000  00 

694,042  15 

11,000  00 

92,100  00 

28,100  00 

142,700  00 

162,000  00 

41,000  00 

22,300  00 

166, 100  00 

50,100  00 

5,000  00 

16,400  00 
6,000  00 
7,000  00 

86,950  00 


3,067,092  15 


.9 

IS 


$24,892  00 
2,700  00 

12,608  00 

100  00 


1. 
12, 
27, 

7, 
42, 


905  10 
778  00 
240  00 
260  00 
2:)2  53 
660  00 
013  00 
596  00 
305  40 
760  00 
460  00 
328  00 
296  00 
006  00 

250  00 


889  00 

360  00 

511  00 

5,217  00 


$68,000 


181,367  03 


$4,080 


15,000 


tl,000 


t4 


900 


50 


84,000  I  5,030 


*  Acta  of  Congreis. 

t  Bonds  of  tlie  State  of  Indiana  in  the  baadi  of  Hon.  O.  N. 


Fltcb. 
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Indian  trust  funcUt,^  Oon tinned . 

No.  2. — Statement  of  stock  aooount,  exhibUing  in  detail  the  securities  in  which 
the  funds  of  each  tribe  are  in\}ested  and  now  on  hand  ;  the  annual  interest  on 
the  same;  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress,  and 
the  annual  interest  upon  the  same. 


Stock. 


CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

Georgia 

Kentuckj 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

1  ennessee. .  .^ 

Virginia. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 


CHEROKEE  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Skate  of  Virginia 

CHEROKEE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

Louisiana 

Missouri ., 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  loan,  1(M0b 


CHICKASAW  INCOMPETENTS. 

State  of  Indiana 


CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRUfHAN  INDIANS. 


State  of  Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862. . 
United  States  loan  of  7-308.. 
United  States  certificates  ... 


^ 


I 


7 
6 

H 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 


o 


6 
6 


t7,000 

]»500 
94,000 

7,000 

50,000 

20,000 

117,000 

5,000 

125,000 

90,000 

1,700 


$50,000 
13,000 


518,200 


7,000 

2,000 

10,000 

5,000 

210,000 

1,000 

7,000 

135,000 

10,800 

31,200 


230,000 


5,000 


68,000 


8,000 


7,000 


15,000 


1 


t7,000 
1,500 

94,000 
7,000 


7,000 
117,000 


125,000 

90,000 

1»700 


450,200 


45,000 


7,000 

2,000 
10,000 

5,000 
13,000 

1,000 


135,000 
10,800 
31,200 


215,000 


2,000 


5,000 

600 

6,700 

18,000 


.a 

-a 


1490 

90 

4,700 

420 


420 
7,020 


6,250 

5,400 

102 


24.892 


2,700 


490 
120 
550 
300 
780 
60 


8,100 

648 

1,560 


12,608 


100 


300 

36 

489 

1,080 


30,300        1,905 
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LutioM  tnuijmndo    CoDtinaed. 


Btoclu 


CHOCTAW  GBNBRAL  FUND. 

State  of  Missouri 

Virginia 

UnitedStates  loan  of  1862 


CHOCTAW  8CB00L  FUND. 


Bute  of  Virginia 

United  States  loan  of  1862 . 


CREEK  ORPHANS. 

State  of  Kentucky 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

DELAWARE  GBNBRAL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

Greorgia 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina ' 

United  Stetes  loan  of  1862 

Iteavenworth,  Pawnee  &  Western  B.  B.  Co. 


DBLAWARE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 


I 

2 


6 
6 
6 


6 
6 


6 

6i 

6 

5 

6 

6 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount    of 
bonds. 


$2,  000  00 

450,000  00 

2,  000  00 


454,  000  00 


19, 000  00 
102,000  00 


121,000  00 


1,  000  00 
28, 000  00 
28,  000  00 
20, 000  00 
73,  800  00 
68,000  00 


218,800  00 


59, 000  00 

2,000  00 

4,000  00 

10,  000  00 

121,000  00 

1,  000  00 

210,300  00 

286,742  15 


694,042  15 


11,000  00 


Ansnal  in 


$120  00 

27,  000  00 

120  00 


27,240  00 


1»  140  00 
6, 120  00 


7,260  00 


50  00 
1,54a  00 
1,680  00 
1,000  00 
4,  428  00 
4,089  00 


12,778  00 


4, 130  00 

120  00 

240  00 

600  00 

7,260  00 

60  00 

12,  618  00 

17, 204  53 


A2,232  53 


660  00 
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Indian  irmtjunds — GoBtinaed. 


Stock. 


lOWJkS. 

State  of  Florida. 

Kansafl 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

TTnited  States  loan  of  1862.. . 
United  States  7-30b 

KANSAS   SCHOOLS, 

State  of  Missouri 

Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862. . . 


KA8KA8KIA8,  PBORIAS,  WBAS,  AND   PIANKB 
SHAWS. 

State  of  Florida 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

United  States  loan  of  1862 , 

United  States  7-30b 

MENOMONBBS. 

State  of  Kentucky 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

OSAOB  SCHOOLS. 

State  of  Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862 


i 


7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 


7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 


Amount    of 


$22,  000  00 
17,600  00 

9,000  00 
21,000  00 

3,000  00 
12,500  00 

7,000  00 


92, 100  00 


18,  000  00 
2, 000  00 
8, 100  00 


28, 100  00 


37,  000  00 

28,500  00 

15,000  00 

43,  000  00 

3,000  00 

9,  400  00 

6,800  00 


142,  700  00 


77,  000  00 

9, 000  00 

19,  000  00 

57,000  00 


162,  000  00 


7,000  00 
34, 000  00 


41,  000  00 


Aimnal  in- 
tereel. 


th  540  00 
1, 232  00 
540  00 
1,260  00 
180  00 
750  00 
511  00 


6,013  00 


990  00 
120  00 
486  00 


1, 596  00 


2,  590  00 
1,995  00 
900  00 
2,580  00 
180  00 
564  00 
496  40 


9,  305  40 


3,  850  00 
540  00 
950  00 

3,  420  00 


8,  760  00 


420  00 
2,040  00 


2,  460  00 
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Indian  trust  Junds — Gontinned. 


Stock. 

1 

Affloant    of 

bODdB. 

Aimaal  ia 
terest. 

0TTAWA8  AND  CHIPPBWA8. 

State  of  Miseoari 

6 
5 
6 
6 

5 
6 
6 

6 
5 

5 

5i 

6 

6 

6 
6 

tlO, 000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 
8,300  00 

$600  00 
.50  00 

Tennessee ••• 

Virginia 

180  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

498  00 

22,300  00 

1,  328  00 

POTTAWATOMIBS,   (BDUCATION.) 

State  of  Indiana 

67,000  00 

5,  000  00 

94, 100  00 

•3,  350  00 

3ro  00 
5,  646  00 

Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

POTTAWATOMIBS,  (MILLS.) 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

166, 100  00 

9.  296  00 

50, 100  00 

3,  006  00 

8BNBCAS. 

State  of  Kentucky 

5,000  00 

250  00 

8BNBCA8  AND  8HAWNBBS. 

State  of  Kentucky 

6,000  00 

7, 000  00 

3,  000  00 

400  00 

300  00 

385  00 

180  00 

24  00 

Missouri 

Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

STOCKBRIDGES  AND  MUNSEES. 

16, 400  00 

889  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

6,  000  00 

360  00 

8ACS  AND  FOXBS  OF  MISSOURI. 

United  States  7-30s 

7,  000  00 

511  00 

TONAWANDA  BAND  OF  8BNBCAS. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 , 

86, 950  00 

5, 217  00 

*  One  bond  of  $1,000  in  hands  of  Hon.  Q.  N.  Fitch. 
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2^0,  3. — Stafement  of  stocks  held  hy  the  Secretary  in  trust  for  various  Indian 
tribes,  shewing  the  amount  now  on  hand ;  also,  the  amount  of  abstracted 
bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stock. 


Amount. 


Amount 
abstracted. 


Florida 

Georgia '. 

Indiana. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missouri « 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Vii^inia 

Leavenworth,  Pawnee  &  Western  R.  R.Go. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  10-408 

United  States  7-30s 

United  States  certificates 


7 
6 
5 
7 
5 
6 

5J 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

C 

6 

6 


,$132,000 

3,500 

69,  000 

46, 100 

183,  000 

37, 006 

63,  000 

105.  000 

205,  000 

125, 000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$1,000  00 


50,000  00 
21,000  00 


165, 000 

796,  800 

286, 742 

773,  250 

31,  200 

27,  500 

18, 000 


00 
00 
15 
00 
00 
00 
00 


12.000  00 


3,067,092  15 


84,000  00 


48  I 
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Recapitulation. 

Total  popniation S94,574 

Total  wealth  in  individtial  property $1,348,279 

Total  number  of  schools 48 

Total  number  of  male  scholars 1,227 

Total  number  of  female  scholars 938 

Total  number  of  male  teachers .* 31 

Total  number  of  female  teachers 41 

Total  amount  contributed  by  reli^ous  societies $7>  476 

Total  amount  contributed  by  individual  Indians |555 

Total  number  of  missionaries 26 

Tqtal  number  who  have  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army 5, 096 


Ntw  York  agency, — Xo  report  as  to  wealth,  &c.,  received.     Population,  ^,956. 

Agency  for  Chippewas  of  the  Misaistippi. — ^No  report  received.  Estimated  population  of 
Pillager  aud  Wiunebagoshish  bauds  last  year,  1,966;  population  of  Mississippi  band^,  2,043: 
estimated  population  of  Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pembina,  2,000. 

Agency  for  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior, — ^No  report  received.  Estimated  population, 
4,580. 

Winnebago  agency, — ^No  report  as  to  wealth,  &c.,  received.  Population  of  Winnebagoes, 
1,900. 

Upper  Platte  agency, — Population  of  Brule  Sioux  and  Ogallallas,  7,865;  of  Arapahoes, 
1,800;  of  Cheyennes,  720. 

Kickapoo  agency, — No  report  received.     Population  of  Kickapoos.  238. 

Kiowa  agency, — No  report  of  wealth,  &c.,  received.  Estimated  population  of  Kiowas, 
1,800;  of  Comauches,  1,800;  of  Apaches,  500. 

Cherokee  agency, — No  report.  Estimated  population  of  Cherokees,  14,000.  Twenty-two 
hundred  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Seminole  agency, — ^No  report.    See  Creek  agency.    Population  of  Seminoles,  2,000. 

Wichita  agency, — No  report  of  wealth  received.  Population  of  Wichitas,  Caddoes,  Co- 
manches,  and  others,  1,800  ;  of  Shawnees,  500. 

Choctaw  agency,—No  report  received.  Estimated  population  of  Choctaws,  12,500;  of 
ChickasawB,  4,500.    Twelve  Chickasaws  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Nevada  $nperintendency, — ^No  report  roceived.  Population  of  Washoes,  Pah  UtahSf  and 
other  tribes,  6,500.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  number  of  Indians  whose  range  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  Nevada,  but  who  are  connected  with  other  supcnntendencies  outside  of  Nevada. 

New  Mf.zico  Muperintendency, — Population  of  Apaches,  4,500;  of  Utahs,  3,000;  of  Pueblos, 
7,000 ;  of  Navajoes,  7,000.  No  report  received  from  the  agencies  to  which  these  tribes  belong. 

Upper  Arkansas  agency. — No  report  as  to  wealth,  &.C.,  received.  Population  of  Arapahoet, 
1,500 ;  of  Cheyennes,  1,(500. 

Conejo  agency, — No  report  as  to  wealth,  &c.,  received.  Population  of  Tabequache  Utes, 
4,500. 

Denver  agency, — ^No  report  as  to  wealth,  &c.,  received.  Population  of  Grand  River  and 
Uintah  Utes,  2,500. 

Upper  Missouri  Sioux  agency. — No  report  as  to  wealth,  &c.,  received.  Population  of  six 
bands  of  Sioux,  13,900. 

Yancton  Sibux  agency, — Population,  2,300.     Eight  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Upper  Missouri  agency, — Population  of  Arickarees,  1,000 ;  of  Mandans,  300;  of  Gros-Ven- 
ires,  700;  of  Assinaboiues,  4,000;  of  Crows,  4,000. 

Idaho  superintendency. — Population  of  Coeurd'Aldnes,  Kootenays,  and  other  tribes,  2,000; 
oi  Bois6  Shoshonees,  1,000;  of  Kainmas  and  Prairie  Shoshonees,  2,000. 

Flathead  agency, — Population  of  Flatheads,  551 ;  of  Pend  d'Oreilles,  908;  of  Kootenays,  271 
One  Jesuit  missionary. 

Blackfeet  agency, — ^No  report.  Population  of  Gros-Ventres,  1,800;  of  Piegans,  1,870;  of 
Bloods,  2,150;  of  Blackfeet,  245. 

Arizona  superintendency, — No  report  as  to  wealth,  &c.  Population  of  Papagos,  5,000 ;  of 
Pimas  and  Maricopas,  7,500;  of  Yumas,  1,5(J0;  of  Mojaves,  Yupapais,  Hualopais,  and 
Chomiheavis,  8,000 ;  of  Apaches,  4,000 ;  of  Moquis,  2,500. 

Yakama  agency, — ^No  report  received.     Population  of  Yakamas,  3,000. 

Puyallup  agency, — ^No  report  roceived.     Population  of  Puyallups,  2,000. 

Tulalip  agency. — ^No  report  received.  Population  of  Dwamish  and  other  tribes  parties  to 
the  traaty  of  Point  Elliott,  1855,  1,900. 

Skokomish  agency, — No  report  received.  Population  of  Skokomish,  Sklallams,  and  other 
tribes  parties  to  the  treaty  ot  Poini-no-point,  1^55,  1,500. 

^uinaidt  agency, — No  report  received.     Population  of  Quinaielts  aud  Quillchutes,  600. 

Fort  Cohille  special  agency.— No  report  received.     Population  of  Spokiuies  and  other 
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Oregon  superintendeney. — "No  report  receired.  Population  of  Indians  not  embraced  in  anj 
agency,  4,000. 

Klamath  agency.— ^o  report  of  wealth,  &,c,    Popniation  of  Klamaths  and  Modocs,  2,500. 

9farm  Springs  agency,     Wo  report.     Population  of  Waacoes  and  other  tribes,  1,066. 

Grande  RonSe  agenct/. — ^No  report.    Population  of  Molels  and  other  tribes,  2,300. 

SU$tz  agency  and  Alsea  sub-agency, — No  report.  Population  of  Umpquas,  Alsoas,  and 
other  tribes,  2,800. 

Umatilla  agency, — ^No  report.    Popniation  of  Umatilla  and  other  tribes,  1,021. 

Spanish  Fork  agency, — ^No  report.  Population  of  Uintah  Valley  Uintahs  and  other  tribes, 
14,400. 

Fort  Bridger  agency, — ^No  report.  Population  of  Eastern  Shoshonoes  and  other  tribes, 
4,000. 

California  superintendenry, — ^No  report.  Popniation  of  Indians  not  on  reserrations  or 
embraced  in  any  a^i^edcy,  30,000. 

Hoopa  Valley  agency. — No  report.     Population  of  various  tribes,  600. 

Smith  River  agency. — ^No  report.    Population  of  Wylaskies  and  Humboldts,  700. 

Round  ValUy  agency. — No  report.    Population  of  Ukies,  Ooncows,  and  other  tribes,  1,760. 

Tvle  River  agency, — ^No  report.    Population  of  Owen  Kivers  and  Tules,  800. 
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Recapitulation  of  tables  No9,  195  and  196. 

Schools  reported 48 

Scholars 2,165 

Teachers 71 

Misiiionaries * 26 

Amount  contribatcd  by  reli^ous  societies  for  education,  &c (7, 476 

Amount  contributed  by  individual  Indians  for  education t^ 

Amount -contributed  hj  Indians  as  a  tribe  for  education $4, 550 

Population  of  the  various  tribes,  from  full  reports 294, 574 

Wealth  in  individual  property $1,348,279 

Indians  in  the  United  States  annj 5,  U9S 

Acres  farmed  by  Ihdians 47, 070 

Acres  farmed  by  government * , 3,0J3 

Frame  houses 716 

Log  houses 5,2U3 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 1,349,498 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised 41,26^ 

Bushels  of  com  raised 339,961 

Bushels  of  rye  raised 1,29-2 

Bushels  of  barley  raised 1,116 

Bushels  of  oats  raised 18,5bl 

Bushels  of  beans  raised - I,lfi9 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised 227, 463 

Bushels  of  turnips  raised 3,908 

Bushels  of  rice  gathered 66 

Bushels  of  carrots  raised i 2,660 

Bushels  of  beets  raised j 1,800 

Bushels  of  apples  raised 2,  OUO 

Bushels  of  peas  raised 2,063 

Bushels  of  onions  raised 187 

Bushels  of  buckwheat  raised 92 

Tons  of  millet  raised 28 

Pounds  of  timothy  seed  raised 2,000 

Tons  of  hay  cut 10,541 

Horses  owned '. 29, 490 

Cattle  owned 8,890 

Swine  owned 6, 765 

Sheep  owned 404 

Pounds  of  sugar  made 550,457 

Barrels  offish  sold 10,677 

Value  of  furs  sold $125,:^ 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 1 ,  394, 498 

Tons  of  pumpkins  raised 50 

Gallons  of  sorghum  sirup  made 3, 050 

Dried  fish  sold  to  the  value  of $3,  UOO 

Oil  sold  to  the  value  of $4,000 

General  Remarks. — "So  report  received  from  the  following  agencies  and  Buperintpni- 
encies :  Kew  York  agency,  agency  for  Chippewas  of  Mississippi,  agency  for  Chippewas  of  Lake 

Superior,  Winnebago  agency.  Upper  Platte  agency,  Shawnee  agency,  Kiowa,  &c.,  agency, 

Cherokee  agency,  Wichita  agency,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agency,  Nevada  superintend- 

ency,  Cimarron  agency,  Navajo  agency,  Mescalero  Apache  agency,  Pueblo  agency,  Abi- 
quiu  agency,  Upper  Arkansas  agency,  Cpnejo  agency,  Denver  agency.  Upper  Missouri  Sioux 
agency,  Blackfoot  agency,  Arizona  superintendency,  Skokomish  agency,  Quiuaielt  agency, 
Klamath  agency.  Warm  Springs  agency,  Grande  Ronde  agency,  Siletz  agency,  Alsea  agency, 
Umatilla  agency,  Spanish  Fork  agency,  and  Fort  Bridger  agency. 


REPORT 


OP 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS 


Departmknt  op  the  interior, 

pension  Office,  November  1,  1865. 

8iR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  the  following  report  of  the  transactions  and 
condition  of  this  bureau  during  the  past  year : 

ARMY  PENSIONS. 

The  number  of  army  invalid  pensions  allowed  on  original  applications  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1865.  was  14  962,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of 
1 1,200,8 1<2  90.  The  average  individual  rate  of  these  pensions  was  $80  25. 
The  number  of  army  invalid  pensions  increased  during  the  same  period  was 
366,  and  the  annual  amount  of  increase  $19,973.  The  whole  number  of  army  . 
inva  id  claim?,  of  both  clashes,  admitted  during  the  year,  was  15,328,  at  an  an- 
nual aggregate  of  $1,220,785  90. 

The  whole  number  of  claims  of  widows,  mothers,  minor  children  and  orphan 
sisters  of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  (except  revolutionary,) 
allowed  during  the  year,  on  original  application?,  was  24,693,  at  an  aggregate 
annual  rate  of  $3,574,095,  and  an  average  individual  rate  of  $106  66.  The 
number  of  peuc^ions  of  this  class  increased  during  the  same  period  was  14,  at 
an  aggregate  yearly  rate  of  $84,  giving  a  total  of  24,707,  and  a  grand  annual 
aggregate  of  $2,574,179. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27, 1865,  gave  $300  additional  pension 
to  each  of  the  five  revolutionary  soldiers  then  supposed  to  be  living.  Only  four  of 
the  number  lived  to  receive  this  special  recognition  of  their  patriotic  services  in 
establishing  our  national  independence.  Two  others  have  since  died,  leaving  but 
two  survivors  of  all  those  who  participated  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  so  far 
as  is  known,  namely,  William  Hutchiugs,  of  Penobscot,  Hancock  county,  Maine, 
aged  one  hundred  and  one  years,  who  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  last 
national  anniversary ;  and  Lemuel  Oook,  of  Clarendon,  Orleans  county,  New 
York,  aged  about  ninety-nine  years. 

The  whole  number  of  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  who  were  allowed 
pensions  on  original  applications,  during  the  year,  was  five,  at  a  yearly  amount 
of  $293  76. 

The  amount  paid  to  army  invalid  pensioners  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1865,  was  $2,166,090  45;  to  widows,  (except  revolutionary,)  mothers,  and 
orphans,  $5,944,501  36;  and  to  revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  widows,  in- 
cluding expenses  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  $209,080  68. 
The  grand  total  of  these  payments  for  the  year  was  $8,319,672  49. 

The  total  number  of  army  invalid  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  35,041,  calling  f  ran  annual  amount  in  the  aggregate  of  $2,635,317  80. 
The  average  individual  rate  payable  to  these  pensioners  was  $75  20. 

The  total  number  of  widows,  (except  rcvoluiionary,)  mothers,  and  orphani^ 
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whose  names  were  on  tbe  army  pension  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  47,972, 
at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $5,066,740,  and  an  average  individaal  rate  of 
$106  12  per  annum. 

Of  revolutionary  soldiers  and  widows  there  were  enrolled,  at  the  same  date, 
1,117,  the  yearly  amount  of  whose  pensions  was  890,714  71.  The  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers  (1,115  in  number)  are  pensioned  under  four  different  acts, 
the  first  of  which,  approved  July  4,  1836,  allowed  pensions  only  to  tbo«e 
whose  marriage  with  the  deceased  soldiers  took  place  before  the  close  of  the 
military  service  of  the  latter,  more  than  eighty-two  years  since.  Of  this  class 
there  are  only  four  survivors,  who  were  paid  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  as  follows : 
Beda  Hays,  widow  of  Dudley  Hays,  living  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
and  receiving  $60  per  annum ;  Betsey  Whipple,  widow  of  Stephen  Whipple, 
residing  in  Coos  countj(.  New  Hampshire,  pensioned  at  the  rate  of  $96  per 
annum ;  Jane  Slaughter,  widow  of  Isaac  Slaughter,  Orange  county,  New  York, 
$80  per  annum;  Nancy  Serena,  widow  of  Joseph  Serena,  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  $96  per  annum. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  act  of  February  2,  1848,  the  widow  of 
the  revolutionary  soldier  must  have  been  married  to  him  before  January  1, 1794. 
The  number  of  pensioners  of  this  class  paid  during  the  last  year  was  108,  at 
an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $7,724  66.  The  act  of  July  29,  1848,  extended 
the  benefits  of  the  pension  laws  to  the  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  married 
prior  to  January  1,  1800.  The  number  pensioned  under  this  act,  whose  names 
remained  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  70,  and  the 
aggregate  annual  rate  of  their  pensions  $4,739  76.  Under  the  second  section 
of  the  act  of  February  3,  1853,  further  extending  these  benefits  so  as  to  in- 
clude those  widows  who  were  married  to  revolutionary  soldiers  subsequently  to 
January  1,  1800,  the  number  of  pensioners  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
880,  amounting,  at  an  individual  average  of  $80  per  annum,  to  an  annual  amount 
of  $90,400.  The  remainder  of  the  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  now  on 
the  rolls  are  pensioned  under  special  acts. 

The  total  number  of  army  pensioners  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1865,  was  84,130,  and  the  aggregate  annual  rate  of  their  pensions 
was  $7,792,772  51. 

NAVY  PENSIONS. 

The  whole  number  of  navy  invalid  pensions  allowed  on  original  applications 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  was  250,  at  a  total  annud  rate  of 
$19,018.  The  number  of  navy  invalids  whose  pensions  were  increased  daring 
the  same  period  was  7,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $227. 

Pensions  were  granted  during  the  same  period,  on  original  applications,  to 
266  widows,  mothers,  orphan  children,  or  orphan  sisters  of  deceased  officers  or 
seamen  of  the  navy,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $35,328. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  navy  invalid  pensioners  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $40,251  61.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  widows  or  dependents  of  navy 
officers  or  seamen  during  the  same  period  was  $165,229  01.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  navy  pensions  thus  paid  was  $205,480  62. 

There  were  on  the  navy  pension  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
names  of  839  invalids,  the  yearly  amount^f  whose  pensions  was  $61,-854  92; 
and  of  1,017  widows,  mothers  or  orphans,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of 
$168,818.  The  total  number  of  navy  pensioners  at  that  date  was  1,856, 
calling  for  an  annual  payment,  in  the  aggregate,  of  $230,672  92. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  tabular  statements  appended  to  this  report — marked 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H— for  fuller  details  of  the  matters  embraced  in  the 
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foregoing  anrnmarj,  and  for  other  Btatistics  of  less  general  importance.  These 
tables  exhibit  the  transactions  of  this  bureau  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  at  the  various  pension  agencies. 

AGGREGATES  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

The  aggregate  annual  amounts  of  pensions,  and  the  total  actual  payments  per 
annum,  during  the  last  five  years,  were  as  follows  : 

»                                             Aonual  rates.  Actual  payments. 

1861 $957,772  08  $1,072,461  55 

1862 921.  076  69  790,  384  76 

1863 1,  371.  716  40  1.  085.  139  91 

1864 4,  595,  376  33  4.  504,  616  92 

1865 8,0j;3,445  43  8,525,153  11 

The  number  of  pensioners,  of  the  several  classes,  during  the  same  years,  will 
appear  from  the  following  table :  * 


1861.        1862.        1863.       1864.       ]86o, 


Revolationaiy  soldiers 

Widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers 

Army  inyalids , 

Widows,  &c. ,  (army) 

Navy  invalids 

Widows,  &c.,  (navy) 

Total 


63 

2,728 

4,723 

2,236 

427 

530 


30 

1,850 

3,878 

1,485 

421 

483 


18 

1,573 

7,248 

4,820 

544 

577 


12 

1,418 

22,767 

25,433 

712 

793 


2 

1,115 

35,041 

47,972 

839 

1,017 


11,307 


8,147 


14,780 


51,135 


85,986 


During  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1865,  the  number  of  pensioners  (in 
the  loyal  States)  stricken  from  the  rolls  by  reason  of  deaths,  re-enlistments  of 
invalids,  re-marriages  of  widows,  or  other  causes,  were  as  follows : 


Invalids,  (army) 

Widows  and  others,  (army) 

Invalids,  (navy) 

Widows,  Ac,  (navy) 

Total 


1862.        1863.        1864. 


334 

699 

56 

32 


1,121 


566 

598 

61 

39 


1,266 


1,251 

1,756 

113 

32 


3,152 


1865. 


2,688 

2,708 

123 

42 


5,561 


Whole  number  dropped  from  the  rolls  during  four  years,  11,100.  More  than 
half  this  number  disappeared  from  the  pension  list  during  the  last  year,  exclu- 
sive of  the  rolls  of  the  States  lately  in  insurrection.  This  diminution  is  equal 
to  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  (40,176)  added  to  the  rolls  during 
the  year. 

SOUTHERN  ROLLS  AND  AGENCIES. 

The  pension  agencies  for  the  several  Sti^tes  of  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas  and  Virginia  were,  of  course,  suspended  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  administration  of  the  pension 
system  in  those  States,  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  President  of  the 

*  After  the  year  1861  those  pensioners  previously  enrolled  at  the  agencies  in  the  disloyal 
States  are  omitted  in  official  reports. 
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United  States,  has  been  attempted.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Febniary 
4,  1862,  the  payment  of  any  pension  to  one  who  has  taken  up  arms  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  "  in  any  manner  encouraged  the  tehth,  or 
manifested  a  sympathy  with  their  canse,"  was  effectually  prohibited.  Most  of 
the  appropi.ations  for  pensions,  withia  the  last  four  years,  have  been  coupled 
with  the  proviso  that  no  portion  of  the  money  thus  appropriated  should  be  paid 
to  any  dictloyal  person.  The  names  of  all  pensioners,  who  were  such  prior  to 
the  rebellion,  have  been  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  above-named  States,  and 
re^^ulatiouB  have  been  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  those  heretofore  enrolled 
in  those  States,  and  able  to  prove  thtir  continued  loyalty,  in  act  and  sympathy, 
throughout  the  war,  may  have  their  pensions  restored.  Pension  agents  have 
been  appointed  at  Richmond,  Virginia;  Nashville  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee: 
Little  Ruck,  Arkansas,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  at  each  of  which  places 
there  are  also  many  new  pens. oners,  by  reason  of  loyal  service  rendered  in  the 
late  war.  These  agencies  have  been  reopened  as  fast  as  there  seemed  to  be  a 
local  require  ment  there. or,  either  to  accommodate  the  limited  number  of  restored 
pensioners  or  such  as  have  been  newly  added  to  the  rolls. 

BOUNTY  LAND. 

The  business  of  the  bounty  land  division,  during  the  last  four  years,  has 
greatly  diminished.  The  claims  under  the  liberal  act  of  March  3,  1855,  have 
become  nearly  all  satisfied,  and  no  new  legislation  (save  the  supplementary  act 
of  May  14.  1856)  has  added  to  the  number  of  claimants. 

The  whole  number  of  land  warrants  issued  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1865,  was  1,161,  granting  184,560  acres  of  public  land.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 5  of.  160  acres  each  were  granted  under  the  act  of  February  11, 1847,  one 
under  the  act  of  Sep' ember  5^8,  1850,  and  the  remainder  under  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1855,  and  May  14,  1856. 

PENSION  SURGEONS. 

The  subjoined  list  of  examining  surgeons,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  pension  act  of  July  14, 1862,  includes 
all  those  acting  at  this  date : 


Names. 

States. 

Counties. 

Post  office  address. 

A.  L.  Williams 

Connecticut 

....do 

Fairfield 

do...... .... 

Brookfield. 

E.  R.  Bardon 

Dan  bury. 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

H.  L.  W.  Burritt 

....do 

....do 

Pinckney  W.  Ellsworth 

Rial  Stricklaud 

....do 

Hartford 

do 

..  do 

Enfield. 

B.  N.  Comings 

do 

....do 

New  Briton. 

JAnieii  Welch 

... .do.. .......  - 

Litchfield 

....do 

West  Winstpd 

C.  B.  Maltbie 

....do 

Falls  Village* 

Woodbury. 

Litchfield. 

Harmon  W.  Shove 

....do 

David  E.  Bo»twick 

....do 

do 

....do 

Middlesex 

do 

Had  dam. 

Rufus  Baker 

do 

Middletown. 

HeDiy  Pierpont 

. do 

New  Haven 

New  London 

....do 

New  Haven. 

Robert  M.  Lord 

Ralph  Farnsworth 

do 

....do 

New  London. 
Norwich. 

John  B.  Lewis 

....do 

Tolland 

....do 

Wiudbam 

San  Francisco  .. 

Washington 

do 

Rockville. 

Stephen  G.  Ri»lej 

....do 

D.>. 

Samuel  Hutcbins 

....do 

West  Killingly. 
San  FrauciACo. 
Washington. 
Do. 

Geoi ge  F.  Woodward 

James  Phillips 

California 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
...do 

Brower  Gcsner 

Isaac  Jump 

Delaware 

Kent 

Dover. 
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Post  office  address. 


Names. 


James  F.  Wilson 

D.  W.Maull 

Joseph  Robbins 

Moses  F.  Bassett 

G.  W.  Barrett ... 

Jacques  Ravold 

George  N.  Woodward . . . 

£.  S.  Blanchard 

C.  C.Latimer 

John  L.  Hostetter 

Winston  Somers 

Fleming  R.  Payne . .  .w . . 

F.  R.  Pitner 

James  Portmess 

John  McCabe 

Aaron  Ferguson 

V.  R.  Bridges 

Isaiah  P.  Lynn. 

R.  L.  Rea 

Stephen  D.  Meserve 

S.T.  Ailing 

Moses  C.  Kellogg 

Isaac  W.  Garvin 

NahumE.  Ballou 

LeviL.  Todd 

E.  W.  Lowe 

Lewis  W.Smith 

Richard  T.  Higgins 

S.  Hamilton , 

Bleuben  R.  McDowell... 

Joseph  W.  Redden 

James  B.  Samuel 

Augustus  F.  Hand 

E.D.  Rathbone 

Charles  Hay 

CM.  Clark 

William  C.  Brown 

John  W.  Lawrence 

William  J.  Train 

John  H.  Maxwell 

E.  E.  Welbom , 

Joseph  O.  Hamilton 

Benjamin  F.  Fowler 

G^rge  Bratton. 

John  H.  Norris 

O.  D.  Howell 

D.  W.  Young 

Joseph  H.  Way 

J.W.Spalding 

Jason  Duncan 

Benjamin  S.  Cory 

Chester  Hard 

C.  M.  Carter 

Oliver  Everett 

Samuel  Sargent 

Richard  D.  Hammond. 

Harmon  A.  Buck 

B.  A.  Wade 

Abner  Hagar 

Eli  K.  Grothers 

Henry  Conkling 

Ira  B.  Curtis 

John  T.  Matthews 

50  1 


States. 


Delaware  . 
...do.... 
Illinois. .. 
....do.... 

....do 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

do...- 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.do.... 

do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

do. 

do. 


Counties. 


Newcastle 

....do 

Adams 

....do 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Bureau 

....do 

Carroll.. 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clay 

do 

Clinton 

Coles 

....do.. 

Cook 

....do 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

....do 

....do 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Henry 

do 

Jackson 

....do 

Jasper 

Jefiferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

....do 

Kane 

do 

Kankakee 

Knox 

....do 

Lake 

LaSaTle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Logan  

Mc  Donough  . . . 

McHenry 

do 

....do 

McLean 

....do 

Macon 


Wilmington. 

Quincy. 
.      Do. 

Cairo. 
Greenville. 
Belvidere. 
Princetoa> 
Do.     * 
Mt.  Carroll. 
Urbana. 
Marshall. 
Clay  City. 
Xenia. 
Carlyle. 
Charleston. 
Mattoon. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Robinson. 
Neoga. 
Gei^oa. 
Sycamore. 
Sandwich. 
Paris. 
Albion. 
Effingham. 
Vandalia. 
Frankfort. 
Lewistown. 
Shawneetown. 
Carrollton. 
Morris. 

McLeansboro\ 
Warsaw. 
Galva. 
Genesee. 
Carbondale. 
Murpbysboro'. 
Newton. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
Jerseyville. 
Galena. 
Vienna. 
Crimea. 
Aurora. 

Do. 
Kankakee  City. 
Galesburg. 
Knoxville. 
Waukegan. 
Ottawa. 
Lawrencoville. 
Dixon. 
Lincoln. 
Macomb. 
Marengo. 
Woodstock. 


.do [Macoupin  . 


Blooniiugtou. 

Do. 
Decatur. 
Carliu-^ille. 
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A.  B.  McChesnej 

John  H.  Wier 

John  L.  Hallam 

Walter  D.  Stillman 

Isaac  H.  Rccder 

James  W.  McCall 

Thomas  S.  Stanway 

Johns.  HiUis 

Henry  Jones 

William  W.  Burns 

Edward  Dickinson  I 

William  N.  Bottomly 

John  McLean 

Byron  B.  Jones 

Benjamin  Norris 

Alexander  H.  Kellogg 

Andrew  B.  Beattie 

Cuthbert  T.  Jones 

Samuel  McClure 

Thomas  Gait 

Ferdinand  Rubnch 

John  W.  Mitchell 

Thomas  S.  Hening 

Charles  S.  Shelton 

Enos  Penwell 

Thomas  Hall 

Benjamin  T.  Buckley 

EliasC.  DePuy 

George  W.  Schuchard 

John  J.  Leschor 

John  A.  Young 

Elihu  H.Henry 

John  D.  Cope 

Francis  Ronalds 

Abisha  S.  Hudson 

James  McCann 

J.  F.  Daggert 

Isaac  M.  Lewis 

Jabez  B.  Lyman 

Thomas  T.  Dorwin 

Benjamins.  Woodworth.. 

Mathew  H.  Bonnel 

J.  M.  Justice 

William  F.  Collum 

Robert  H.  Culbertson  ...*., 

W.  P.Dunn 

Johns.  B.  Kelso 

John  A.  Scudder 

M.H.Harding 

John  W.  Moody 

Solomon  Stough 

John  C.  Helm 

Mathew  Huber 

David  H.  Henry 

M.  M.  Latta 

Samuel  W.  Vance 

William  A.  Clapp 

William  L.  Wilson 

HughH.  Patten 

Milton  Jay 

James  A.  Minick 

Thomas  T.  Butler 

John  Siemens 


States. 


Illinois 
...do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do.v. 
.do... 
•.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do... 
....do... 
....do..: 
Indiana . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Counties. 


I- 


Post  office  address. 


Madison  .  . . . 

....do 

Marion 

Marshall 

....do 

Massac 

Mercer 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Ogle 

Peoria 


Piatt 

Pike  ..  .. 
Pulaski .. 
Randolph 
do. 


Richland 

Rock  Island . 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 


Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson . 
do 


Union 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whitesides  . . 

Will 

....do 


Williamson. 
Winnebago. 

Adams 

Allen 

Boone  

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton  . .  . . 
Crawford. .. 

Daviess 

Dearborn. .. 

Decatur 

DoKalb  ... 
Delaware  . . 

Dubois 

Elkhart.... 

....do 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain. .. 

Gibson 

Grant 

Green 

Hamilton  .. 
Harrison    . . 


Alton. 

Edwardsville. 
Centralia. 
Lacon. 

Do. 
Metropolis. 
New  Boston. 
HillsbcA-ougb. 
Jacksonville. 
Polo. 
Peoria. 
Tamaroa. 
Du  Quoin. 
Monticcllo. 
Pittsfield. 
Mound  City. 
Red  Bud. 
Chester. 
Olney. 

'  Rock  Island. 
Belleville. 
Harrisbnrg. 
Springfield. 

Do. 
Shelbyville. 
Toulon. 
Freeport 

Do. 
Jonesboro*. 
Mt.  Carmel. 
Monmouth. 
Nashville. 
Fairfield. 
Grayvillc. 
Sterling. 
Joliet. 
Lockport 
Marion. 
Rockport. 
Decatur. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Lebanon. 
Logansport. 
Jenersonville. 
Bowling  Greeo. 
Frankfort. 
Leavenworth. 
Washington. 
Lawrencebnrg. 
Greensburg. 
Waterioo  City. 
Muncie. 
Jasper. 
Elkhart. 
Goshen. 
Connersville. 
New  Albany. 
Attica. 
Princeton. 
Marion. 

Point  Commerc«. 
Noblesville. 
Corydon. 
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Henry  Cox 

Isaac  Mendenhall 

George  W.Riddell 

F.  S.  C.  Grayston 

Amos  Frost 

James  H.  Loughridge 

Manuel  Reed 

J.  G.-  Hendricks 

James  C.  Burt 

Samuel  C.  Whiting , 

Silas  C.  Sapp 

Leonard  Barber 

Harvey  Pettibone 

Lutber  Brusie , 

Townsend  Ryan 

George  W.  Mears 

F.  S.  Newcomer . . ." 

George  W.  Clippinger 

Nehemiah  Sherman 

John  H.  Constant 

James  F.  Dodds 

Milton  Hemdon 

B.  D.  Blackstone 

S.  W.  Lemmon 

Joshua  T.  Belles 

S.  B.  Buahnell 

William  D.  Thomas 

George  A.  Torbet 

.John  F.  McCarthy 

Edwin  V.  Spencer 

Samuel  Fisher 

J.  R.  Brown 

W,  T.  S.  Comett 

WiUiam  A.  Pugh 

Daniel  Dayton 

Isaac  L.  Milner  .  /. 

C.  D.Rice 

E.  S.  Gale 

Thonias  Chesnut 

Benjamin  J.  Day 

J.  C.  Thompson 

Jason  HoUoway 

T.  J.  Johnson 

Harvey  D.  Henderson 

William  Dickey 

Elias  Fisher 

L  H.  Hedge 

Williams.  Boyd 

S.  N.  Pierce 

S.  B.  W^illiams 

B.  F.  McCarty 

John  jr.  House 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

G.  M.  A.  Brown 

E.  M.  Laws 

A.  B.  Hanna 

John  Law 

John  E.  Ennis 

A.  B.  Ireland 

William  McK.  Findley 

John  P.  Finley 

P.  M.  McLaren 

R.  S.  Lewis 


States. 


Indiana  . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do.., 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.., 
....do.. 
....do.., 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do.., 

Iowa 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Counties. 


Hendricks. 

Henry 

do. 


Huntington . . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Knox 

Kosciusko . . . 
La  Grange... 

Lake 

Laporte 

Madison  .  . . . 

Marion 

....do 

....do 

Marshall 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Noble 

Owen. 

Parke 

..  .ido 

Perry 

Porter 

Posey 

Putnam  .... 
Randolph  . . . 

Ripley 

Rush 

St.  Joseph... 
Spencer  .  . . . 

Steuben 

Switzerland . . 
Tippecanoe  .. 
Vanderburg  . 

Vigo :.. 

Wabash 

Warrick.  ... 
Washington . 

Wayne 

do 

Allamakee... 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 
....do 


Boone . 

Buchanan.. 

Cedar 

Chickasaw  , 

Clarke 

Clayton 

— do 


Clinton 

....do 

Davis 

Decatur 

Des  Moines. 
Dubuque. .. 


Post  office  address. 


Danville. 

Newcastle. 

Knights  town. 

Huntington. 

Seymour. 

Rensselaer. 

Jay. 

Madison. 

Vernon. 

Vincennes, 

Warsaw. 

Wolcott's  Mills. 

Crown  Point. 

Laporte. 

Anderson. 

Indianapolis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Plymouth. 
Peru. 

Bloomington. 
Crawfordsville. 
Martinsville. 
Albion. 
Spencer. 
Rock  vi  lie. 

Do. 
Cannelton. 
Valparaiso. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
Greencastle. 
Winchester. 
Versailles. 
Rushville. 
South  Bend. 
Rockport. 
Angola. 
Vevay. 
Lafayette. 
Evansvillo. 
Terre  Haute. 
Wabash. 
Boonville. 
Salem. 
Centrevillc. 
Richmond. 
Waukon. 
Vinton. 
Cedar  Falls. 
Waterloo. 
Boonsboro*. 
Independence. 
Tipton. 
Bradford. 
Oceola. 
Elkader. 
McGregor. 
Lyons. 
Camanche. 
Bloomfield. 
Leon. 

Burlington. 
Dubuque. 
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I 


States. 


C.  C .  Parker ;  Iowa . 

J.  N.  Penn ; |....do. 

J.  W.  Smith i....do. 


E.  B.  Fcnn do 

A.  W.  McClure do 

Preston  L.  Lake do 

Richard  J.  Mohr do 

Henry  Murray do 

Horace  H.  Gates do 

J.  G.  McGuiro do 

H.  W.  Selby do 

Edward  Whinery do 

H.  T.  Cleaver do 

HennrRistine do 

H.  Howey do 

H.  W.Jay do 

8.  B.  Cherry do 

D.  A.  Hoffman -...do 

J.  T.French do 

James  A.  Donelan do 

D.  G.  Frisbie do 

W.  B.  Cousins do 

Christian  Hersho do 

N.  L.  VanSandt do 

Isaac  Windle do 

A.  G.  Field do 

Egbert  S.  Barrows do 

8.  C.  Rogers do 

"William  Craig do 

William  Hilton do 

William  L.  Orr do 

M.  A.  Dashiell do 

William  McClelland do 

John  A.  Blanchard do 

H.  C.  BuUis do 

Stephen  0.  Himoe Kansas 

8.  C.  Harrington do 

Alonzo  Fuller do 

Selden  W.  Jones do 

John  F.  Newlon do 

O.C.  Bender do 

Charles  J.  Lee do 

D.  W.  Stormont do 

William  Feland Kentucky  . 

J.  L.  Stockdell do 

William  C.  Johnson do 

William  T.  McNees ....do 

T.H.  Moore do 

Thomas  W.  Colescott..-. do 

E.  J.  Vaughan do 

J.  J.  Temple do 

R.  C.  Chenault do 

W.  H.  Hopper do 

J.  B.  Sparks do 

William  Phillips do 

J.  F.  McMillan do 

James  H.  Barbour do 

J.  W.  F.Parker do 

Stephen  W.  Brown do 

Preston  Peter do 

M.  E.  Webb I. ...do 

Alonzo  Gareelon I  Maine 

Edward  N.  Mayo | do 


Counties. 


Fayette  . . 
>Fremont  . 
Floyd.... 
Guthrie  .. 
Henry  ... 
Jackson . . 
Jefferson . 
Johjison . 

Jones 

do. 


Post  ofBce  address. 


Keokuk  . 
Lee 

do.... 


Linn. 
Louisa  ..  . 

Lucas 

Madison... 
Mahaska . . 

Marion 

MilU 

Mitchell... 
Monroe  ... 
Muscatine . 

Page 

Polk 

....do 


Scott 

Tama 

Van  Buren . 
Wappelo  - . . 
do 


Warren 

Washington  . 

Webster 

Winneshiek  . 

Bourbon 

Douglas 


Leavenworth  . . . 

Lyon 

Linn 

Marshall 

Shawnee 

Christian 

Fayette 

Grant 

Harrison 

Hopkins 

Jefferson 

....do 

Kenton 

Madison 

Marion 

Mercer , 

Montgomery 

Nicholas , 

Pendleton , 

Pula-ki 

Kockcastle 

Washington 

Warren 

Androscoggin. .. 
Aroostouk 


Fayette. 
Sidney. 
Charles  City. 
Guthrie  Centre. 
Mt.  Pleasant. 
Maqnoketa  City. 
Fairfield. 
Iowa  City. 
Anamosa. 

Do. 
Sigoumey. 
Fort  Madison. 
Keokuk. 
Marion. 
Wapello. 
Chariton. 
Winterset. 
Oskaloosa. 
Knoxvillc. 
Glen  wood. 
Mitchell. 
Albia. 
Muscatine. 
Clarinda. 
Des  MoineSb 

Do. 
Davenport. 
Toledo. 
Keosauqua. 
Agency  City. 
Ottumwa. 
Hartford. 
Washington. 
Fort  Dodge. 
Decoruh. 
Fort  Scott. 
Lawrence. 

Do. 
Leavenworth. 
Emporia. 
Mound  City. 
Mary8\'ille. 
Topeka. 
Hopkinsvillc. 
Lexington. 
Williamstbwn. 
Cynthiana. 
Madisonvillc. 
Louisville. 

Do. 
Cdvington. 
Richmond. 
Lebanon. 
Harrodsburg. 
Mt.  Sterling. 
Carlisle. 
Falmouth. 
Somerset.    . 
Mt.  Vernon. 
Springiield. 
Bowling  Green. 
Lewiston. 
Houlton. 
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T.  S.  Foster 

Alfred  Mitchell 

William  C.  Robinson . 

D.O.Pcny 

Thomas  A.  Foster 

Nathaniel  Pease 

John  N.  Houghton . . . 

Edmund  Russell 

P.H.Harding 

George  Parcher 

Frederick  R.  Swazey. 

Stephen  Whitmore 

James  B.  Bell 

N.  R.  Boutelle 

Charles  N.  Germaine . . 

John  B.Walker 

Alden  Blossom 

Samuel  Ford 

I).  Lowell  Lamson . . . 
Thomas  H.  Brown  . . . 

JaAes  C.  Weston 

Ralph  K.  Jones , 

Moses  S.  Wilson 

John  Benson 

Luther  Rogers 

Benjamin  Johnson  . . . 

JohnW.  Cook 

Israel  Putnam 

George  A.  Wheeler  — 

Charles  W.  Snow 

John  G.  Brooks 

Samuel  B.  Hunter 

L.  P.  Babb 

A.  G.  Peabody 

Charles  E.  Swan , 

Warren  Hunter 

A.  R.  Lincoln 

Theodore  H.  Jewett . . . 

John  L.  Allen 

Horace  D.  Train 

Eliphalet  Wright 

George  C.  Lawrence  . . 

Oliver  S.  Root , 

Foster  Hooper 

John  H.  Mackic 

Henry  B.  Hubbard 

John  Pierce 

W.  H.  Burleigh 

Henry  C.  Perkins 

David  Choato 

Kendall  Flint 

Isaac  F.  Galloupo 

Charles  L.  Fisk,  jr 

Adam  C.  Deane 

Edward  Barton 

Cyrus  Temple 

Peter  L.  B:  Stickney  .. 

Alfred  Lambert 

James  H.  Waterman  . . 

William  Holbrook 

Samuel  A.  Fisk 

Amos  B.  Bancroft 

Samuel  Richardson 


States 


Counties. 


Maine I  Cumberland 


.do. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Massachusetts . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Franklin 

...do 

Hancock 

...do 

...do 

Kennebec .  • 

...do 

...do 

Knox 

....do 

Lincoln 

....do 

Oxford 

....do 

Penobscot 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Piscataquis  .... 
do 

Sagadahock 

do 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

York 

....do 

Berkshire 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Bribtol 

do 

...do 

Dukes 

Essex 

...do 

—  do 

...do 

...do 

Franklin  . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Hampden . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Hampshire 

Middlesex. 

...do 


Post  office  address. 


Brunswick. 

Do. 
Portland. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bridgeton. 
Phillips. 
Farmmgton. 
Ellsworth. 

Do. 
Bucksport. 
Gardiner. 
Augusta. 
Waterville. 
Rockland. 
Union. 
Boothbay. 
Newcastle. 
Fryeburg. 
Paris. 
Bangor. 

Do. 
Lincoln. 
Newport. 
Patten. 
Dover. 
Foxcroft. 
Bath. 
Topsham. 
Skowhegan. 
Belfast. 
East  Machias. 
Eastport. 
Machitis. 
Calais. 
Chenyfield. 
Dennysville. 
South  Berwick. 
Saco. 
Sheffield. 
Lee. 

North  Adams. 
Pittsfield. 
Fall  River. 
New  Bedford. 
Taunton. 
Edgartown. 
Lawrence. 
New  bury  port. 
Salem. 
Haverhill. 
Lynn. 
Greenfield. 

Do. 
Orange. 
Heath. 
Chicopee. 
Springfield 
Westfield. 
Palmer. 
Northampton. 
Charlestown. 
Watertown. 
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AloDzo  Chapin |  Massachusetts i  Middlesex. 

Nathan  AUeh i do ! do 

J.  Q.  A.  McCoUister I do do 

Ward  E.Wright |....do '     ..do 

Wm.  M.  Barrett (....do ....do 

Alexander  L.  B.Monroe : do Norfolk... 

Alexander  Jackson do Plymouth . 

James  M.  Underwood do do 

F.  A^  Sawyer do do 

George  Stevens  Jones ' do Suffolk  . . . . 

S.  L,  Sprague ' do do 

William  H.  Puffo , do do 

Charles  W.  Whitcomb | do |  Worcester. 

AlfredMiller i.-..do 


.do. 

George  Jewett | do I do . 

Joshua  Porter .» | do I do . 

Oramel  Martin i do do. 


Henry  Clark | do 

E.  G.  Burnett I. ...do 

George  M,  Morse I do 

"  ' -  ...do 

Maryland  . . 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Michigan.  . 

—  do 

...do 

...do 

...do. 
...do. 


John  G.  Metcalf. 

C.  H.  Ohr 

George  W.  Way  son . . , 

Thomas  Owings 

W.M.  Wright 

J.  Robert  Ward 

Thomas  K.  Carroll... 

Abram  R.  Calkins 

Stillman  Richardson . . 

Stephens.  Cutter 

Artemas  Doane 

Matthew  Gill 

Louis  W.  Fasquelle  . . 
Charles  N.  Hayden . . . 

Seneca  H.Gage 

Charles  A.  Merritt 

Daniel  Clark 

JohnW.  Falley 

Abram  S.  Heaton ' 

Ira  H.  Bartholomew.. 

Joseph  B.  Hull 

Enoch  M.  Winslow . . . 
William  B.Thomas... 

Ira  C.  Backus 

Homer  O.  Hitchcock  . 

J.  W.  Fisk 

ErastusR.  Ellis 

Arvine  Peck 

William  A.  Jackson . . 

E.  P.Andrews 

Syene  Hale 

Robert  C.  Hutton.... 

Seth  L.  Andrews 

Thomas  W.  Hitchcock 

Morgan  L.  Hewitt 

Edward  Dorsch 

8.  R.  Wooster 

M.  L.  Green 

Jacob  B.  McNott , 

Arphax  Famsw^orth j do 

Cyrus  M.  Stockwell | do 

William  W.  Anderson ■ do 

D.  F.  Alsdorf ....do 


.do 
....do 

....do 

....do 

Alleghany.. 
Baltimore . . 
....do...... 

....do 

....do 

Dorchester. 

Allegan 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun.  .. 

...do 

Clinton 


...... 


do ;  Eaton 

do do... 

&o do... 

do !  Genesee 

do I  Hillsdale 


do Houghton.. 

do.L Ingham. 

do ' do 

do ' do 

do Ionia 

do Jackson.  .. 

do Kalamazoo. 

do I do 

do I  Kent 

do do 

Lapeer 

Lenawee  ... 

....do 

Livingston . 

Macomb.  .. 

....do 

Marquettew . 

Monroe 

Muskegon  .. 

Oakland.  .. 

Ottawa 

Saginaw  .. 

St.  Clair.  .. 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Winchester. 

Lowell. 

Groton  Junction. 

Cambridgeport. 

Ashland. 

Medway. 

Plymouth 

Abington. 

Wareham. 

Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 
Barrc. 
Fitchburg. 

Do.    ^ 
North  Brookfield. 
Worcester. 

Do. 
Webster. 
Clinton. 
Mendon. 
Cumberland. 
Baltimore. 

Do. 

Do. 
Govanstown. 
Cambridge. 
Allegan. 
Niles. 
Coldwater. 
Battle  Creek. 
Marshall. 
St.  Johns. 
Eaton  Rapids. 
Bellevue. 
Charlotte. 
Flint. 
HUlsdale. 
Hancock. 
Lansing. 

Do. 
Stockbridge. 
Ionia. 

Jackson  City. 
Kalamazoo. 

Do. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Lowell. 
Lapeer. 
Adrian. 
Hudson. 
Howell. 
Romeo. 
Mt.  Clemens. 
Marquette. 
Monroe. 
Muskegon. 
Pontiac. 
Grand  Haven. 
East  Saginaw. 
Port  Huron. 
Lexington. 
Corunna. 
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Names. 


States. 


Connties. 


Michig'an  ... 

...do! 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 


Fayette  Parsons . . 
F.  C.  Bateman... 

S.  L.  Herrick 

John  T.  Keables. 
DaTid  A.  Post . . . 
Alexander  Ewin^. 

William  F.  Breakey | do 

James  A.Brown do 

William  R.  McMahan Minnesota, 

J.  E,  Finch ^ .  do 

J.  J.  Everhard do 

E.  J.  KiDffsbury ....do 

Albert  C.  Wedge I do 

Aneustine  B.  Hawlcy do 

William  A.  Penniman. 

A.  E.  Ames 

Otis  Ayer 

E.  C.  Cross 

Samuel  Willey 

L.  W.  Dennison 

J.L.Wakefield 

J.V.Wren ....do... 

J.  D.  Wheelock ] do... 

William  L.  Lincoln t do. . . 

Franklin  Staples I do . . . 

William  I.  Heddens \  Missouri 

Weslev  Jones ] do. . , 

Patrick  Gilroy j do . . . 

John  H.  Blue do. . - 

Richard  A.  Wells | do... 

Heniy  S.  Chenoweth  .... ' do. .  . 

Dorastus  Peck i 1 do . . . 

Johnston  Lykens j do... 

Thomas  J.  Montgomery I do. . . 

William  P.  Boulware i do... 

Samuel  Shook ! do. . . 

Chester  F.  Harris do 

P.  A.Heitz ....do 

W.  D.  Foster |....do 

K.  G.  Smith do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mills  T.  Chastain 

L.  A.  Wilson , 

William  Blair 

James  B.  Colegrove. 

Julian  Bates 

David  B.  Nelson 

Andrew  J.  Thomnson 
Jeremiah  R.  Smitn. . . 
William  H.  Grant... 
Ebenezer  Wilkinson . . 
George  W.  Pierce — 

Thomas  B.  Kittredge | do 

Jacob  E.  Stickney do 


f 


IraS.  Chase ....do. 

Phineas  Spalding '....do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

New  Hampshire  . . 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do I  Cheshire 

...do 
Coos  . 


St.  Joseph. 

do 

....do 

Van  Buren. 
Washtenaw 

....do 

....do 

Wayne 

Blue  Earth 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Fillmore.  .. 
Freeborn  .. 
Goodhue .  - . 
Hennepin . . 

do 

Le  Sueur. . . 
Olmstead  .. 
Ramsey..  .. 

Rice 

Scott 

Steams 

....do 

Wabasha  .. 
Winona .  . . 
Buchanan.. 

do ^. 

Cape  Girardeau. 
Chariton. 

Cole 

Green . . . 

Iron 

Jackson  . 
Johnson  . 
Lafayette 

Linn 

Macon . . . 
Marion . . 
...do.... 
Mercer.. '- 

Pettis 

Phelps.. - 
Randolph 
St.  Louis. 
...do.... 
Belknap. 

...do 

Carroll. -. 

...do.... 

do 


John  A. 

John  Clough 

Jesse  A.  Sanborn 

Charles  H.  Boynton. 

Cyrus  K.  Kelley 

Francis  P.  Fitch 

R.  B.  Carswell 

Francis  N.  Gibson . . . 


Grafton 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Hillsborough . 

—  do 

....do 


Post  ofiice  address. 


BuiT  Oak. 

Centreville. 

Three  Rivers. 

Decatur. 

Ypsilanti. 

Dexter. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Detroit. 

Mankato. 

Hastings. 

Mantorville. 

Spring  Valley. 

Albert  Lea. 

Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis. 

Do. 
Le  Sueur. 
Rochester. 
St.  Paul. 
Faribault. 
Shakopee. 
St.  Cloud. 

Do. 
Wabasha. 
Winona. 
St.  Joseph. 

Do. 
Cape  Girardeau. 
Brunswick. 
Jefferson  City. 
Springfield. 
Ironton. 
Kansas  City. 
Warrensburg. 
Lexington. 
Laclede. 
Macon  City. 
Palmyra. 
Hannibal. 
Princeton. 
Sedalia. 
RolU. 
Huntsvillc. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Gilford. 
Laconia. 
Wolfborough. 
Tamworth. 

Do. 
Winchester. 
Keene. 
Lancaster. 
Bristol. 
Haverhill. 
Holdemess. 
Lebanon. 
Compton. 
Lisbon. 
Plymouth. 
Amherst. 
East  Weare. 
New  Ipswich. 
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William  IX  Buck 

Evan  B.  Hammond 

Daniel  F.Frye 

Albert  Smith 

John  H.  Cutler 

Benjamin  S.  Wan-en.. 

R.  P.J,  Tenny 

William  G.  Periy 

William  Perry 

William  Laighton 

Abner  B.  Bennett 

James  H.  Crombie. 

James  H.  Wheeler 

Samuel  G.  Jarvis 

Thomas  Sanborn 

Zachariah  Read 

Lorenzo  F.  t  isler 

Ephraim  Holmes 

J.  Henry  Clark 

Lyndon' A.  Smith 

Stephen  Pcrsonett 

C.F.  Clarke 

Charles  Cook 

Charles  Hodge 

James  B.  Coleman 

Azariah  D.  Newell 

R.  E.  Van  Gieson 

Lewis  Fisher 

Alexander  W.  Rogers.. 

Quinton  Gibbon 

John  R.  Stuart 

J.  Q.  Steams 

Philip  F.  Brakeley 

Williams.  Cottrell 

Horace  H.  Nye 

John  R.  Hartshorn 

C.  M.  Crandall 

Jphn  S.  Dclavan 

William  H.  Craig 

John  G.  Orton 

Oliver  T.  Buncly 

Charles  S.  Hurlbut 

Thomas  J.  Williams . . . 

Orrin  A.  Tompkins 

Edward  Hall 

S.  Hiram  Plumb 

Cyrus  Powers 

G.  W.  Hazeltine 

Horace  C.  Taylor 

C.  K.  Irwin 

John  K.  Stanchfield... 

Blinn  S.  Sill 

Augustus  Willard 

Thomas  J,  Bailey 

William  N.  Coit 

AbijahP.  Cook 

H.  C.  Gazley 

H.N.  Buckley 

Alfred  Hasbrouck 

Horatio  N.  Loomis 

J.  E  King 

George  B.  Page 

Willam  H.  Richardson. 


States. 


New  Hampshire  . 

...do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do , 

....do 

....do , 

...do...... 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

—  do 

New  Jersey. 

—  do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

New  York. 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Counties. 


Hillsborough . 

...do 

....do 


do 

do :. 

Merrimack... 

...do 

Rockiugham . 

!!!do."."!!*.'!! 

,..do 

...do 


Strafford. 
Sullivan. 
....do 


Burlington.  . 
Camden  .  . . . 
Cumberland . 

Essex 

....do 

do 

Gloucester.  . 

Hudson 

Mercer 

...do 

Middlesex  .  . 
Monmouth.  . 

Morris 

Passaic 

Salem 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 

Allegany 


...do 

...do 

Albany  

—  do 

Broome 

...do 

Cattaraugus . 
do 


...do 

Cayuga...  >. 

—  do 

...do 

Chautauqua. 

—  do 

do. 


Chemung  . 
Chenango. 

...do 

...do 

Clinton  . . . 
Columbia . 
Cortland.. 
Delaware  . 
Dutchess.. 

Erie 

...do 

Essex 

...do 


Post  office  addreas. 


Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Francestown. 

Peterborough. 

Mason  Village. 

Concord. 

Pitt86eld. 

Exeter. 

Do. 
Portsmouth. 

Do. 
Derry. 
Dover. 
Claremont. 
Newport. 
Mt.  Holly. 
Camden. 
Greenwich. 
Newark. 

Do. 
Verona. 
Woodbury. 
Jersey  City. 
Trenton. 

Do. 
Brunswick. 
Freehold. 
Morristown. 
Paterson. 
Salem. 
Newton. 
Elizabeth. 
Belvidere. 
Whitesville. 
Wellsville. 
Alfred. 
Belfast 
Albany. 

Do. 
Binghampton. 
Deposit. 
Olean. 
Ellidottville. 
Randolph. 
Auburn. 
Victory. 
Moravia. 
Jamestown. 
West  field. 
Dunkirk. 
Elmira. 
Bainbridgc. 
Greene. 
Norwich. 
Champlain. 
Hudson. 
Cortland.^ 
Delhi. 

Poughkeepsio 
Buffalo. 

Do. 
Crown  Point. 
Westport. 
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Theodore  Gar 

Lan^don  J.  Marvin 

William  H.  Johnson 

Marcus  T.  Peake 

Christopher  Y.  Bamett 

James  Jewell 

John  Root 

Ahram  Haun 

Edward  S.  Lansing 

J.  C.  Hutchisen 

Charles  Rowland 

Alexander  R.  Gehhie 

H.  S.  Hendee 

Loren  J.  Ames , 

William  B.  Alley 

Z.  H.  Blake 

Ira  Spencer 

V.  W.  Mason 

Peter  B.  Havens 

Stillman  Spooner , 

HarVey  F.  Montgomery 

B.  L.  Hovey 

Morgan  Snyder 

Jeremiah  Snell . . . ^ . . : 

Israel  I.  Backbec 

William  M.  Chamberlain 


James  Neil 

William  p.  Thomson. 


States. 


New  York. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 

-do. 
.do. 


Edward  Bradley i do. 

I 

Thomas  Franklin  Smith 1 do . 

I 

J.  H.  Helmer j....do. 

Horace  B.  Day I do . 

C.  B.  Coventry !....do. 

-^  ■        -'      •  ..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do, 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


Robert  Frazier. 

E.  A-  Munger 

Delos  A.  Crane 

Samuel  O.  Scuddcr... 

J.V.Cobb 

Edward  Loomis 

George  W.  Cook 

Theodore  Y.  Kinne 

John  B.  Chapin 

Hiram  N.  Eastman . . . 

Hazard  A.  Potter 

William  1*.  Townsend. 

D.  W.  Cooper 

Edward  E.  Lee 

James  W.  Randall 

Charles  C.  P.  Clark... 

Horace  Lathrop 

G.  L.  Halsey 

Samuel  H.  Case 

Edward  E.  Collins 

Addison  Ely 

Frederick  D.  Leute  . . . 

Williams.  Searle 

Harvey  W.  Fowler  . . . 

Abram  S.  Burdett 

William  O'Meagher  . . . 


Counties.- 


Franklin . 


Post  office  address. 


Fulton 

....do 

....do 

Greene  ..  .. 

....do. 

Genesee  ... 
Herkimer .. 
Jefferson. . . 
Kin^s 

Lewis 

....do 

Livingston . 
do 

do. 


Madison 

—  do 

....do , 

....do 

Monroe 

....do 

Montgomery 

do 

....do 

New  York 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Niagara. 

Oneida  . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


....do 

Onondaga. 

Ontario .  - . 
...do 


do... 
Orange  . 
....do... 


do... 
Orleans . 
Oswego. 
Otsego.. 
— do... 
...do... 


....do 

Putnam 

...do 

Rensselaer . 

, . . ,do 

Richmond . . 
...do 


Malone. 

Northampton. 

Johnstown. 

Gloversville. 

Windham  Centre. 

CatskiU. 

Batavia. 

Little  Falls. 

Watertown. 

Brooklyn.         ^ 

Do. 
Lowville. 
Deer  River. 
Mt.  Morris. 
Nunda. 
Dansville. 
De  Ruy  ter. 
Caiiastota. 
Hamilton. 
Oneida. 
Rochester. 

Do. 
Fort  Plain. 
Port  Jackson. 
Fonda. 
116  West  34th  street, 

New  York  city. 
Harlem. 

78  West  47th  street, 
New  York  city. 
55  West  24th  street, 

Now  York  city. 
1  West  124th  street, 
Harlem,  N.  Y,  city 
Lockport. 
Utica. 

Do. 
Camden. 
Waterville. 
Holland  Patent. 
Rome. 

Do. 
Whites  town. 
Syracuse. 

Do. 
Canandalgnu. 
Geneva. 

Do. 
Goshen. 
Port  Jervis. 
Newburg. 
Albion. 
Oswegol 
Cooperstown. 
Unadilla. 
Oneonta. 
Burlington. 
Carmel. 
Cold  Spring. 
Troy. 

Hoosick  Falls. 
Tompkinsville. 

Do. 
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T.  B.  Smith New  York... 

John  L.  Perry,  jr 1 do 

Livingston  Elwood i do 

Jacob  Dockstader 1 do 

William  GuUck !....do 

Rofas  C.  Dunham ' do 

Alexis  H.  Cnittenden ' do 

Frederick  R.  Wa^er | do 

Joshua  B.  Graves ! do 

C.  D.  Robinson | do 

B.  F.  Sherman i do 

Samuel  C.  Wait I do 

Henry  C.Austin I do 

C.  C.  Bates '....do 

Richard  H.  Benjamin i do 

Jacob  L.  Hasbrouck ^ do 

Lucius  H.  Allen I do 

Henry  B.  Chase i do 

Sumner  Rhoades ^ I do 

Thomas  S.  Dawes -' do 

AbijahOtis do 


William  H.  Miller 

Charles  O.  T.  Gilman 

D.  B.  Dewey 

E.  W.  Howard 

A.  W.  Holden 

George  B.  Upham 

Philander  Stewart 

George  J.  Fisher 

V.  v;  Elting i....do 

Nelson  Peck I do 

Elisha  H.  Rockwood j do 

Charles  A.  Dake do 

Dwight  W.  Day ....do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Richard  K.  C.  Bardwell. 

Porteus  C.  Gilbert 

William  H.  Harper 

CM.  Godfrey...". 

P.  Henry  Clark 

William  M.  Eames .-... 

William  Blackstone 

William  G.  Kishler 

Alexander  Hewetson 

J.M.Todd 

Thomas  W.  Gordon 

Joseph  S.  McNeeley 

Samuel  M.  Stockon 

Joseph  8.  Carter 

John  H.  Rodgers 

H.  McCasky 

A.  T.  Davis 

James  Robertson 

D.  8.  Silver 

Charles  L.  Fawcett 

Enoch  Sapp 

N.  E.  HacKedom 

W.  R.  S.  Clarke. 


do 

do 

Ohio 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do.... . 
.do. 


G.  C.E.Weber i....do. 

Alonzo  O.  Blair do. 

Curtis  Otwell do. 

I.N.  Thacker do. 

Mathias  Gerhard do. 

A.  H.  Agard do. 


Counties. 


Post  office  address. 


Rockland 

Saratoga 

Schenectaday... 

Schoharie I 

Schuyler • 

Seneca j 

Steuben ' 

...do 

...do 

—  do 

St  Lawrence... 

—  do 

...do 

...do 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

do 

Ulster 

....do 

Washington 

do 

....do 

Warren 

....do...* 


Westchester , 

....do 

...do 

....do 


Wa 


r 


Wyoming. 
do 


Yates 

...do 

Allen..... 

...do 

Ashland  .. 
Ashtabula. 
Athens  — 
Auglaize.. 
Belmont . . 
...do 


Brown 

BuUer 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 
Clark..:.... 
Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 

...do 

...do 

Coshocton  . . 
Crawford  ... 
do. 


Cuyahoga. 

do 

Darke 

Defiance.. 
Delaware  . 
Erie 


Tappan. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady. 

Sharon  Springs. 

Watkins. 

Seneca  Falls. 

Bath. 

Addison. 

Coming. 

Hornellsvillc. 

OgdensbuTg. 

Gouvemeur. 

Canton. 

Potsdam. 

Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Monticello. 

Ow^ego. 

Itha^. 

Do. 
Saugerties. 
Ellenville. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Salem. 
Whitehall. 
Warrensburg. 
Glenn's  Falls. 
Yonkers. 
PeekskiU. 
Sing  Sing. 
Tremont. 
Lyons. 
Newark. 
Warsaw. 
Arcade. 
Penn  Yan. 
Rushville. 
Lima. 
Bluffton. 
Ashland. 
Ashtabula. 
Athens. 
St.  Mary's. 
St  Clairsville. 
Bridgeport. 
Georgetown. 
Hamilton. 
Carrollton. 
Urbana. 
Springfield. 
Batavia. 
Wilmington. 
Hanover  ton. 
Wellsville. 
New  Lisbon. 
Coshocton. 
Gallon. 
Bucyrus. 
Cleveland. 

Do. 
Greenville. 
Defiance, 
Delaware. 
Sandusky. 
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Philip  M.  Wagcnhals. 

Samuel  M.  Smith 

William  Ramsey 

George  W.  Livcsay . . . 

L.  A.  Hamilton 

Leigh  McClung 

Jared  Dunbar 

Henry  M.  Carver. .... 

Edward  Mead 

William  F.Tibbals... 

William  Owens 

H.D.Ballard 

W.H.  Phillips 

J.  M.  Shoemaker 

N.  H.  Hixson 

G.W.Pullen 

Joel  Pomerene 

James  B.  Ford 

Ira  L.  Babcock , 

A.  B.  Monohan 

William  D.  McGregor . 

B.W.  Pumphrey 

Jonathan  Morris 

L.  T.  Ballon 

William  D.  Scarff 

J.  Strong,  jr , 

Alexander  Steele 

S.  S.  Thorn..,. 

Dennis  Warner 

EliMygatt 

Robert  L.  Sweney 

J.  N.  Robinson 

Samuel  Hudson. ....... 

George  K.  Ackley 

Samuel  S.  Gray 

R.J.Shackelford 

Samuel  Grimshaw 

Adams  Jewett 

A.  S.  Weatherby 

C.C.  Hildreth 

T.  A.  Reamy 

J.  M.  C.  Moorhead.... 

Daniel  W.  Hixson 

Nelson  E.  Jones 

Orlando  J.  Phelps 

Charled  S.  Leonard 

E.  Mendenhall 

C.  B.  Stemen 

William  Loughfidge . . . 

William  Waddle 

Thomas  Stil well 

William  J.  McDowell.. 

John  H.  Hair 

F.E.Franklin <.. 

Henry  8.  Conklin 

Lorenzo  M.  Whiting. . . 

William  Bowen 

Thomas  McEbright. . . . 

Julian  Harmon 

John  W.  S.  Goudy.... 

Thomas  H.  Smith 

J.W.Smith 

William  Smith 


Ohio.. 

....do. 
....do. 

!..,.do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Counties. 


Fairfield 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia* 

Geauga 

Green 

Guernsey  . . . 

do 

Hamilton . .  . 

....do 

....do 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hockmg   . . . 

Holmes 

Huron 

...do 

Jackson .... 
Jefferson. ... 

Knox 

Lawrence  .  . 

Licking 

Logan  

Loraine 

...do 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion ....  ., 

Medina 

...do 

Meigs 

Miami 

...do 

Monroe , 

Montgomery 
Morrow  ,  .... 
Muskingum . 


Noble.... 
Paulding . 
Pickaway  . 

Pike 

Portage  .  . 
Preble.... 
Putnam . . . 
Richland.. 

Ross 

Sandusky  . 

Scioto 

Seneca  — 
do. 


Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

...do 

Trumbull'... 
Tuscarawas  . 

...do 

Union 

Van  Wert.., 


Post  office  address. 


Lancaster. 

Columbus. 

Delta. 

Gallipolis. 

Chardon. 

Xenia. 

Cambridge. 

Fairview. 

Cincinnati. 

Do. 

Do. 
Finley. 
Kenton. 
Napoleon. 
Hillsborough. 
Logan. 
Millersburg. 
Norwalk. 

Do. 
Jackson. 
Steubenville. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Ironton. 
Newark. 
Bellefontaine. 
Elyria. 
Oberlin. 
Toledo. 
London.    . 
Poland. 
Marion. 
Medina. 

Do. 
Pomen^'. 
Piqua. 
Troy. 

Woodsfield. 
Dayton. 
Cardington. 
Zanesville. 

Do. 
Caldwell. 
Paulding. 
Circlevifle. 
Piketon. 
Ravenna. 
Eaton. 
Kalida. 
Mansfield. 
Chillicothe. 
Fremont. 
Portsmouth. 
Fostoria. 
Tiffin. 
Sidney. 
Canton. 
Akron. 

Do. 
Warren. 

New  Comerstown. 
New  Philadelphia. 
Marysville. 
Van  Wert. 
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A.  E.  Isaming^er 

E.  J.  Tichenor 

George  O.  Hildreth 

Thomas  A.  Smurr 

William  C.  Morrison 

E.  D.  Peck 

George  W.  Sampson 

Henry  S.  Huber 

William  M.  Herron 

George  McCook 

J.  M.  Shaffer 

D.N.Rankin 

A.  B.Otto 

William  J.  MuUin 

W.H.Watson 

D.  L.  Beaver 

George  W.  Smith 

Charles  M.  Turner 

Samuel  Liovett 

A.  M.  Nejman 

John  Lowman 

B.  S,  Gould -r. 

A.  C.  Smith 

E.  Green 

William  S.  Malauey 

D.  W.  Hutchison 

James  Ross 

M.  Woods 

John  T.Ray 

James  L.  Dunn 

Georgre  O.  Moody 

Alexander  Stewart 

J.  C.  Kinkle 

Samuel  T.  Charlton 

C.  A.  Rahter 

Manly  Emanuel 

Dennis  D.  Lioop 

James  L.  Stewart 

George  C.  Ewing 

J.  L.  Suesserott 

W.  D.  Rogers 

Thomas  C.  Hawkins  . . . 

C.  W.Moore ,... 

John  McCuUoch 

Edmund  Snare 

Martin  L.  Miller 

George  R.  Lewis 

W.J.  McKnight 

Peter  C.  Rundio 

Peter  S.  Clinger 

Daniel  J.  Bruner 

A.  R.  McClure 

W.  M.  Guilford 

George  P.  Linea weaver. 

William  J.  Romig 

Henry  Roberts 

George  W.  Masser 

John  S.  Crawford 

Jedidiah  Darling 

Cornelius  Byles 

John  P.  Hosack 

David  D.  Mahon 

A.  Reeves  Jackson 


States. 


Ohio. 
....do. 
....do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


...do.: 

Pennsylvania 

....do 

...do 

...do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Counties. 


I?ost  offices. 


Vinton | 

Warren i 

Washington,...-! 

Wayne • 

Williams ' 

Wood I 

Wyandott 

Adams 

Allegheny 

'.V.'.do'.V.V.'.V. 

....do 

Armstrong  . . . 

Bedford 

....do 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

....do 


Clarion 

Clearfield  . .  - 
Crawford  ... 

....do 

...do 

Cumberland . 

. . .  jdo 

Dauphin 

Delaware  ... 

Erie 

...do 


Fayette.. 
Franklin. 
•Gretono  . . . 
...do.... 


Huntingdon. 

do 

....do 

Indiana 

....do 

Jeffei-son 

Juniata 

Lancaster  .  . 

....do 

Lawrence . . . 

Lebanon 

...do 

Lehigh 

Luzerne  .  ^ . 

...do 

Lycoming... 

McKean 

Mercer 

...do 

Miflflin 

Monroe 


McArthur. 
Lebanon. 
Marietta. 
Wooster. 
West  Unity. 
Perrysburg. 
.McCutcheuvUle. 
Gettysburg. 
Alleghenv  Citv. 
PittsWg. 
Elizabeth. 
Allegheny  City. 
Kittanning. 
Schellsburg. 
Bedford. 
Reading. 
Hollidavsbnrg. 
Towauda. 
Attleboro'. 
Butler. 
Johnstown. 

Mauch  Chunk. 

Bellefoote. 

West  Chester. 

Oxford. 

Clarion. 

Clearfield. 

Meadville. 

Conneautville. 

Titusville. 

Shippensburg. 

Carlisle. 

Harrisburg. 

Linwood  Station. 

North  East. 

Erie. 

Unionlown. 

Chambersbnrg. 

Jefferson. 

Waynesburp. 

Coalmout. 

Huntingdon. 

Do. 
Blairsville. 
Indiana. 
Brookfille. 
Patterson. 
Conestoga. 
Columbia. 
Newcastle. 
Lebanon. 
North  Lebanon. 
AUenlown. 
Providence. 
Scranton. 
Williamsport. 
Smithport. 
Delaw:arc  Grove 
Mercer, 

Newton  Hamilton. 
Stroudsbuj$r 
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William  Carson 

Pennsylvania 

Montgomery .  . . 

Montour 

Northampton... 
Northumberland 
Perry 

Norristown. 

Robert  S.  Simington 

Danville. 

Edward  Swift 

....do 

Easton. 

Daniel  W.  Shindel 

....do 

Sunbury. 

Landisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Do. 

Do. 

James  Galbraith 

....  do ...... ...... 

Wilson  Jewell 

.do 

Philadelphia .  . . 

do 

....do 

J.K.Lee 

James  Cummiskey 

do 

....do 

Joseph  H.  Gal  lag  ler 

....do 

....do 

Do. 

James  H.  Oliver 

....do 

....do 

Do. 

Edward  A.  Smith 

....do 

....do 

Do. 

Thomas  B.  Reed 

....do :... 

....do 

Do. 

Alexander  C.  Hart 

J.  G.Koehler 

....do ;. 

....do 

....do 

Schuylkill 

Snyder  

Somerset 

Susquehanna  .  . 

Do. 
Schuylkill  Haven. 
Selin*s  Grove. 

Peter  R.  Wa<renseller 

do 

Henrv  Brubaker 

»do -. 

Somerset. 

Ezra  Patrick 

....do 

Montrose. 

Calvin  C.  Halsev  • 

....do 

Do. 

Ira  W.  Bellows 

....do 

.^T.-.:::::;;: 

Knoxville.  . 

Nelson  Packer 

....do 

Welisville. 

Samuel  L.  Beck. . . 

....do 

Union  ..* 

Lewisburg. 

Cooperstown. 

Warren. 

Monongahela  City. 

Washington. 

Honesdale. 

West  Newton. 

Greensburg. 

Tunkhannock. 

J.  M.  Dill 

D.  V.  Stranahan 

William  H.King 

John  R.  Wilson 

William  H.  Reed 

J.  W.  Blackburn 

James  W.  Anawalt        .   . 

....do c 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

...do 

....do 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

....do 

Wayne 

Westmoreland . . 
....do 

Charles  H.  Dana 

Wyoming 

York..  .! 

Newport 

....do 

Providence 

Davidson 

....do 

Hawkins 

Jefferson 

....do 

Knox 

William  S.  Roland 

....do 

York. 

Theodore  C.  Dunn '. 

Rhode  Island 

....do 

....do 

Newport. 
Providence. 

William  T.  Okie 

Charles  G.  McKnight 

Jacob  B.  Mitchell 

Tennessee 

....do 

....do 

Nashville. 

J.  M.  Kercheval 

R.  P.  Mitchell 

Do. 
Rogersville. 
Strawberry  Plains. 
Dandridge. 
Knoxville. 

A.  A.  Caldwell 

....do 

J.  C.  Cawood 

James  Rogers 

....do 

....do 

Thomas  W.  Harris ... 

....do 

Madison 

McMinn 

Roane 

Washington 

Addison 

....do 

W.W.Alexander 

Albert  T.  Lea 

Christopher.  Wheeler .     . 

do 

....do 

....do 

Athens. 

Kingston. 

Jonesboro*. 

Marcus  0.  Porter. . .   . 

Vermont" 

Middlebury. 
New  Haven  Mills. 

Erasmus  D.  Warner. 

....do 

Nathau  Gale 

....do 

....do 

Orwell. 

Martin  J.  Love 

....do 

Bennington 

do 

Bennington. 
Manchester. 

George  L.^Ames 

....do 

Gates  B.  Bullard  . 

....do 

Caledonia 

do 

St.  Johnsbuiy. 
Lyndon. 
Burlington. 
East  Berkshire. 

Charles  S.  Calioon 

....do 

Hiram  H.  Atwatcr    

....do 

Chittenden 

Franklin 

do 

Oscar  F.  Fassctt 

....do 

H.  F.  Stevens 

..,.do 

St.  Albans. 

Horace  Powers 

....do 

Lamoille 

Orange 

do 

Morrisville. 

Edward  F.  Upham 

....do 

West  Randolph 
Chelsea. 

Norman  W.  Braley 

....do 

H.H.  Niles 

John  Poole 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Post  Mills. 
Bradford. 

E.  V.  Watkins 

....do 

....do 

Newbury. 
Barton. 

Jonathan  F.  Skinner 

do C 

Orleans 

do 

Lemuel  Richmond 

do 

Derby  Line. 
Rutland. 

Cyrus  Poiter ' 

do 

Rutland 

....do 

Chirles  L.  Allen 

....do 

Do. 
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L.  Dewey  Roes 

OlinG.  Dyer 

C.  M.  Rublee 

George  F.  Gale 

Carlton  P.  Frost 

D.  W.  Hazelton 

Shubael  Converse 

William  McCollom 

Samuel  P.  Danforth 

Walter  8.  Robinson 

William  A.  Chapin 

James  £.  Morse 

William  Draine .'. 

E.  W.  Buck 

S.  P.Bryan 

James  Putney 

James  E.  Reeves 

James  H.  Hooff 

Joseph  A.  McLane 

John  C.  Hupp 

William  J.  Bates 

R,  W.  Hazlett 

Thomas  Kennedy 

Rezin  P.  Davis 

S.  E.  Webster 

Uriel  H.  Peak 

Marvin  Waterhouse 

Robert  W.  Earle 

John  Conant 

Joseph  Hobbins 

A.  M.  Dnnton 

William  T.  Galloway 

WilUam  H.  Walker 

J.  H.  Hyde 

J.  M.  Ball 

Stephen  G.  Lombard 

George  W.  Burrall 

John  H.  Vivian , 

S.  F.  S.  Wason 

W.  W.  Reed 

William  C.  Spalding , 

D.  C.  Green 

John  Gridley 

D.  D.  Cameron : 

D.  T.  Abell 

J.  E.Thayer 

N.  Monroe  Dodson 

James  Diefendorf 

George  W.  Perrine 

Jesse  Bennett 

Sidney  L.  Fuller 

William  F.  Fisher 

JohnT.  SchoU 

A.  D.  Andrews 

John  Phillips 

PhiloR.Hoy 

Daniel  L.  Downs 

Lyman  J.  Barrows 

Henry  McKennan 

Charles  Cowles 

L.  D.  Mcintosh 

D.  D.  T.  Hamlin 

George  F.  Hunt 


States. 


Vermont 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Virginia 

!!!.*do!!.'II!.*!."!'.! 

West  Virginia 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

—  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Wiscpnsin 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Counties. 


Rutland 

....do — 

Washington.^ 
Windham. I  .. 

....do 

Windsor 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Norfolk 

Berkeley 

Harrison 

Kanawha .... 

Marion 

Mason 

Monongalia . . 

Ohio 

....do 

....do 

Taylor 

Wood 

Adams 

Brown 

Columbia 

....do 

Crawford ...... 

Dane 

Dodge 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac . . 

Grant 

Green 

....do 

Iowa 

....do 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

....do......... 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Lafayette 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

...do 

Monroe 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

...do.. 

Pierce 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Sauk 

...do 

Sheboygan 

Walworth 

Washington 


Post  office. 


Poultney. 
Brandon. 
Montpelicr. 
Brattleboro'. 

Do. 
Cavendish. 
Norwich. 
Woodstock. 
Royalton. 
Felchville. 
Ludlow. 
Royalton. 
Portsmouth. 
Martinsburg. 
Clarksburg. 
Kanawha  Saline. 
Fairmont 
Point  Pleasant. 
Morfrantown. 
Wheeling. 

Do! 
Grafton. 
Parkersburg. 
Friendship. 
Fort  Howard. 
Portage  City. 
Columbus. 
Prairie  da  Chien. 
Madison. 
Beaver  Dam. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Lancaster. 
Monroe. 

Do. 
Dodgeville. 
Mineral  Point. 
Black  River  Falls. 
Jefferson. 
Watertown. 
Mauston. 
Kenosha. 
La  Crosse. 
Darlington. 
Wausau. 
Berlin. 
Milwaukee. 

Do. 
Sparta. 
Appleton. 
Ozaukee. 

Do. 
River  Falls. 
Stevens's  Point. 
Racine. 

Richland  Centre 
Jamesville. 
Sauk  City. 
Baraboo. 
Sheboygan. 
Elkhom. 
West  Bend. 
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Names. 


States. 


Counties. 


Post  office. 


George  R.  Taylor. .  - 
A.  P.  Barber.....:.. 

Ansel  F.  Bowen 

G.  F.  Witter 

George  Kellogg 

George  A.  Bla^e 

P.  B.Rice 

Roscoe  G.  Jennings. 

Dean  W.  King 

William  S.  Latta... 

G.  C.Monell 

JohnF.  NeiU 

Henry  O.  Hanna — 


Wisconsin 

....do 

....do 


....do 

Louisiana 

....do 

North  Carolina . 

Arkansas , 

Colorado  Ter . . 
Nebraska  Ter.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Waupaca..  . 
Winnebago . 

do 

Wood 

Orleans 

....do 

Craven 

Pulaski 

Clear  Creek . 

Cass 

Douglas  . . .  - 
Nemaha.  ..  . 
Richardson.. 


Waupaca. 
Oshkosh. 
Neenah. 
Grand  Rapids. 
New  Orleans. 

^  Do. 
Newborn. 
Littie  Rock. 
Empire  City. 
Roclc  BluflFs. 
Omaha. 
Peru. 
FalU  City. 


In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  desirableness  of  some 
method  of  securing  greater  uniformity  in  estimating  the  disabilities  of  invalid 
pensioners  and  claimants.  The  right  of  a  discharged  soldier  or  seaman  to  be 
pensioned  at  all,  for  a  disability  really  existing,  must  in  many  cases  depend 
upon  questions  properly  to  be  determined  by  the  examining  surgeon.  The 
highest  order  of  professional  qualification  is  often  requisite  to  a  sound  and  re- 
liiu)le  opinion  on  cases  presented.  In  the  designation  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  secure  the  best 
available  aid.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  however,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a 
professional  supervision  in  these  examinations,  as  well  as  for  the  settlement  of 
questions  requiring  thorough  education  and  experience  in  medicine  and  surgery 
as  they  arise  in  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims,  it  is  suggested  that  a  con- 
sulting and  supervising  surgeon  might  profitably  be  provided  for,  whose  ser- 
vices shall  be  rendered  in  this  bureau.  The  obvious  advantages  of  such  an 
officer  would,  no  doubt,  secure  favorable  action,  should  the  subject  be.  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Congress.  In  default  of  particular  legislation  to  this  end,  the 
detail  of  an  experienced  surgeon  now  in  the  service  would  probably  be  made, 
if  requested  of  the  proper  department. 

The  preparation  of  a  scale  of  disabilities,  proposed  in  my  last  report,  to  be 
intrusted  to  a  commission  of  surgeons,  woula  perhaps  be  equally  well  accom- 
plished through  the  aid  of  an  officer  appointed  as  above  indicated.  '  This  still 
seems  to  me  an  object  worthy  of  attention,  although  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
claims  to  be  affected  thereby  have  already  been  adjusted. 

The  power  confen-ed  on  me  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1864, 
to  order  special  examinations  of  enrolled  pensioners,  as  justice  might  seem  to 
require,  has  been  exercised  with  undoubted  advantage  to  the  government  in 
many  instances,  and  has  sometimes  secured .  to  the  pensioner  a  higher  rate,  to 
which  he  was  fairly  entitled.  Special  examinations  have  frequently  been  re- 
quired annually  or  semi-annually,  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  that  effect  in 
the  pension  certificates  in  cases  of  manifestly  temporary  and  variable  disability. 
In  other  instances,  a  surgeon  has  been  specially  detailed  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  merits  of  cases  as  to  which  reasonable  doubts  had  arisen,  either 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  disability  or  its  degree.  This  action  has  tended  to 
correct  any  departures  from  uniformity  in  estimating  the  rates  of  disability,  and 
to  correct  erroneous  allowances,  either  through  inadvertence  or  through  inaccu- 
racies in  testimony. 
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PENSION   NOTARIBS. 

Only  a  very  limited  aumber  of  penBion  notaries  have  been  designated  for  the 
accommodation  of  applicants  residing  at  a  distance  from  any  place  at  wbich  a 
court  of  record  is  hela,  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1864,  which  con- 
fers this  authority,  having  restricted  its  exercise  to  localities  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  such  court.  In  many  instances  the  absolute  requirement 
that  the  declaration  be  made  before  some  officer  of  a  court  of  record,  with  only 
the  exception  just  stated,  seems  to  be  a  hardship  to  claimants*  and  especially 
to  the  sick  and  infirm.  A  modification  of  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  such  claim- 
ants, leaving  a  wider  discretion  as  to  the  designation  of  pension  notaries,  would 
afford  a  desirable  remedy  for  the-  evil. 

THE   COLLECTION   OP   PENSIONS. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  office  of  exorbitant  charges  by 
attorneys  for  their  services  in  the  semi-annual  drawing  of  pensions.  Blanks 
are  furnished,  without  expense,  to  all  pensioners  who  desire  them,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  requisite  vouchers,  and  they  can  be  readily  made  out  by  any 
intelligent  person  who  can  read  and  write,  requiring  only  the  expense  of  fees 
for  administering  the  oaths  required.  The  sum  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  for 
filling  out  one  of  these  blanks  and  transmitting  the  voucher  to  the  agency  has, 
nevertheless,  been  exacted  every  six  months  by  many  attorneys,  who,  availing 
themselves  of  the  ignorance  of  the  pensioner,  retain  numbers  of  pension  certifi- 
cates in  their  custody,  permitting  the  impression  that  their  services  are  indis- 
pensable to  their  clients.  Tliis  practice  has  been  partly  broken  up  by  requiring 
pensioners  residing  near  the  agency  at  which  they  are  paid  to  present  them- 
selves in  person  with  their  certificates,  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney. 
But  the  evil  can  only  be  partially  remedied  by  administrative  action.  A  strin- 
gent law  in  regard  to  fees  for  the  collection  of  pensions,  no  less  than  for  pro- 
curing the  allowance  of  a  pension  claim  as  already  enacted,  would  seem  to  be 
indispensable  to  protect  those  pensioners  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  agency 
where  they  are  paid,  from  these  exactions. 

For  administering  the  necessary  oaths  to  pensioners  or  their  attorneys,  pen- 
sion agents  are  allowed  by  congressional  statute  the  fees  fixed  by  the  local  law 
for  like  services.  Beyond  this,  under  your  order  of  the  21st  ultimo,  disbursing 
agents  will  not  hereafter  be  permitted  to  charge  any  fee  for  filling  out  the 
necessary  vouchers  for  pensioners.  It  i^  obvious  that  the  small  semi-annual 
stipend  allowed  to  pensioners  should  reach  them  as  promptly  and  with  as  little 
cost  as  possible,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  pension  system 
to  protect  all  pensioners,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  from  the  diversion  or  re- 
tention of  any  portion  of  the  periodical  sums  granted  them. 

NAVY   PENSION   FUND. 

The  amount  of  the  navy  pension  fund,  invested  in  gold-bearing  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  trustee,  is 
$9,000,000.  There  is  now  on  hand  of  this  fund,  subject  to  use  as  may  be  re- 
quired, or  to  investment,  the  sum  of  $1,395,114  31.  The  annual  income  from 
the  portion  invested  is  now  more  than  double  what  is  required  for  the  payment 
of  navy  pent^ions  of  all  kinds,  regardless  of  the  difference  in  value  between  coin 
and  paper  currency.  While  it  would  appear  that  this  fund  is  equitably  liable 
for  ali  classes  of  navy  pensions  alike,  the  act  by  which  it  is  crcdted  specified 
invalids  of  the  navy  alon^.  Further  legislative  action,  therefore,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  fund  available  for  the  largest  class  of  navy  pensions. 
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OBNBRAL  RBMABKS. 

From  the  estimateB  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1 867,  heretofore  sub- 
mitted in  a  separate  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  sum  exceeding  $15,000,000  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  pensioners  for  that  year.  The 
applications  for  pensions  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  have 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  previous  quarter  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war.  The  number  of  claims  now  on  file,  and  the  probable  number 
hereafter  to  be  filed,  are  such  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  pension  list  will 
continue  to  enlarge  at  a  rate  considerably  exceeding  the  diminutions  from 
deaths  and  other  causes  for  at  least  three  years  to  come.  The  maximum  yearly 
amount  of  pensions  thus  attained  can  hardly  be  less  than  $18,000,000.  In  four 
or  five  years  a  material  falling  off  from  this  maximum  may  be  anticipated,  in 
the  absence  of  hostilities. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  the  most  com]>lete  and 
effective  organization  of  this  branch  of  the  department  practicable  is  manifestly 
desirable.  For  this  purpose,  not  only  the  experience  of  our  own  government, 
but  also  that  of  the  older  nations  of  Europe,  may  profitably  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  giving  symmetry  and  efficiency  to  our  system.  little  information  on 
this  subject  from  abroad,  however,  has  been  found  attainable  through  the  me- 
dium of  official  reports,  compilations  of  laws  or  treatises,  beyond  the  merest 
outline.  Personal  inspection  of  the  practical  working  of  the  European  sys* 
tems,  and  a  thorough  and  intelligent  report  thereon,  either  through  the  medium 
of  consular  agents  abroad  or  of  a  special  commission  sent  out  for  that  purpose, 
would  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  detailed  information  de- 
sired. The  cost  would  be  trivial  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated 
from  such  observation  properly  made  and  reported. 

While  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  business  of  this  office,  bat  rather 
a  continued  increaee  hitherto,  there  is  at  present  no  demand  for  additional 
clerical  service,  nor  is  such  demand  anticipated  before  the  date  at  which  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  applications  will  commence.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  recognise  the  hearty  co-operation  and  constant  assiduity  which  have  gener- 
ally characterized  the  labors  of  those  employed  in  this  bureau,  and  to  refer  to 
the  results  of  the  past  year  as  evidence  of  the  skill  with  which  these  services 
have  been  rendered.  All  pension  claims,  properly  prepared  and  substantiated, 
have  been  allowed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  promptitude,  and  the  businesa 
of  this  bureau  is  generally  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  H.  BARRETT, 

Cammuntmcr. 

Hon.  Jambs  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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B. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  Jar  armypennoni  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  Jor  the  year  ending  June  dO»  1865. 


Bttttei  aod  TerritoriM. 


Inyalid. 


Revolutionary 
■oldiera  aad 
widows 


Widowi,  child- 
ren, mothen, 
and  ibtem  in 
other  wara. 


Total 


Connectlent 

California 

Dlstriet  of  Colombia . 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Ulinoli 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Maine 

MaaaachiiMtta 

Maryland 

MlMonrl 

Michigan 

MinneM>U 

New  Hampahlre 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

Nebraaka  Territory 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  laland 

Vermont 

Went  Virginia 

WiMconaln. 

Washington  Territory  . 


$33,653  12 
3,873  27 
38, 124  01 
2,988  89 

144, 333  83 

208,177  34 
7U,  184  96 
34,871  08 
10, 646  06 
99. 857  61 

176, 280  31 
15, 5:20  16 
47,303  71 

105, 240  26 
13, 448  83 
70,465  03 

347, 140  62 

52,387  35 

446  27 

238.529  55 
867  20 

296, 233  17 
14,417  00 
57,556  90 
19. 821  72 
62, 258  82 
1,254  38 


$9,649  22 

111  47 

5,049  21 

342  35 

11,087  85 

13,828  68 

7,  dOi  21 

8.734  05 

619  34 

14.568  37 

11,638  98 

3. 431  73 

3.786  04 

4,738  56 

847  15 

10,834  38 

34,555  58 

8,167  67 

42  33 

20,451  53 

17  14 

13,  rrt  12 

3.499  95 
jl,96l  63 
4.321  33 
6,400  73 
25  08 


$131, 793  18 
1,671  00 

36,&'{4  ftl 

11,778  14 
434,321  96 
656,565  42 
282,378  73 
151. 943  42 

21. 844  66 
231,905  23 
426, 512  53 

45, 495  98 
164.292  45 
266, 191  76 

22,664  97 
172,971  50 
847. 353  57 
164.389  90 
1,389  00 
701. 897  68 


692,089  36 
52,  :J54  83 

105.935  94 
96, 597  71 

323.327  46 


Total : 2,166,090  45 


909,060  68 


6. 944. 501  36 


$175.295  5(1 

*5, 655  74 

60,068  U 

15.100  36 

589. 743  64 

878, 571  44 

3»),866  90 

195,546  56 

33,140  06 

346, 331  91 

614,431  69 

64,456  87 

915.389  90 

376.170  58 

36,960  95 

254,271  00 

1,2.J9,049  77 

224.944  99» 

1,877  410 

*960,876  7V 

884  34 

1.002, 059  « 

70, 271  78 

174,754  47 

190, 740  TV 

991, 987  01 

1,370  46 


8,319,079  49 


*  Retnmi  firom  California  only  to  May  1,  ]865|  and  the  late  agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  haa  made  no  retnma  for 
March  and  part  of  April,  1865,  bnt  thoae  two  montha  are  eatlmated  in  thia  table. 


Gs — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  applications  and 
for  increase  of  navy  pensions  admitted  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1865. 


State. 


InvaUd. 


Widowa,  children,  moth- 
en,  and  aiatera. 


Original. 


No. 


Connectlent 

DiMtrict  of  Colnmbia. . 

IlllMoia 

Kentucky 

Maine :... 

MAnaochnsetta 

Mitfyland 

Miasonrt 

Michigan 

New  Hampahlre 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

Ohio 

Pennaylvania 

Rhode  laland 

Wiaconaln 


Total.. 


250 

7 

"57 


Yearly  amount 


$488  00 

672  UO 

320  00 

864  00 

4,008  00 

776  00 

488  00 

24  00 

888  00 

6,356  00 

48  00 

54U00 

3.354  00 

192  00 


19.018  00 
227  00 

19,945  00 


No. 


Yearly  amount     No. 


OriglnaL 


$15  00 


164  00 


48  00 


227  00 


Yearly 


$319  00 

1,836  00 

672  00 

360  00 

1.999  00 

6,864  00 

934  00 

216  00 

696  00 

1,260  00 

10.1C4  00 

319  00 

1. 416  00 

7.060  00 

1,099  00 

198  00 


35.398  00 


796 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETART  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


'D.-^Siaiement  of  the  amtnaU  offimds  m  <^e  hoMdn  of  agenU  for  paying  army 
peiuioM  om  the  ZOtk  day  of  June,  1865. 


State. 


Conneettcat 

CiJifoniia 

District  of  Colttmbia. 
Delaware 


Iowa 

Kantaeky. 


Maryland 

XlHoart 

KlcMgan 

IMnneMita 

Hew  Hampshire.. 

XewTark 


ITeW  Jcntey 

Hhhn/ktt  Territory  . 


Oregon 

Fennsylvanla . 

lUiode  Island.. 
Vermont 


Town* 


Weit  VlTf  into. . 
Wlaeonsia 


y^hington  Tewitory. 


Hartford 

8an  Frandsoo . 
WashlDgton  . . . . . 

Dover 

IndianapoUa 

MadlMa 

Fort  Wavne 

SpringHeid 

Chicago 

Centralla 

Des  Molnei 

Fairfield 

Dnbuqae 

Loaisyiile 

Leavenworth . . . 

Angosta 

Portland 

Boston 

Baltimore 

St  Loals 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Concord 

Portsmouth 

Albany , 

New  York  City. 
Canandaigna.... 

Trenton 

Omaha 

Columbus 

Cinclanati...... 

Cleveland  — ,. 

Oregon  City 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Rutland 

St  Juhnsbnry  . . 

Wheeling 

Madison 

Milwankle 

Vancouver 


Total. 


Name  of  agant. 


Guy  R.  Phelps 

John  F.Swift 

Robert  Clarke 

David  F.  Burton 

John  W.Ray 

MarkTUton 

Solomon  D.  Bayless 

John  W.  Bnnn 

Lewis  H.Davis 

Carson  D.Hay 

Peter  Myew 

David  B.  Wilson 

Oeorge  L.  Matthews 

Edward  F.  Galltigher  ... 

John  G.  Douglass 

Charles  F.  Potter 

Henry  Willis 

George  C.  Trumbull 

John  Clark 

Horatio  Wood 

Thomas  J.  Noyes 

Robert  P.  Lewis 

David  Crons 

James  H.  Sbapley 

Deodatns  Wright 

Alpbens  Fobes 

Leauder  M.  Drury 

Robert  C.  Bel vUle 

Benjamin  M.  Tmmbull. 

Joe  W.  Dwyer , 

Roberts.  Smith 

August  Thieme 

William  T.Matlock.... 

Rrtudns  Ponliion 

William  K.  Pierce 

William  C.Townsend.. 

Newton  Kellogg .' 

Edward  C.  Redington  .. 
Nathaniel  C.Arthur.... 

Channcey  Abbott 

Jeremiah  B.  Selby,  jr. . . 
Samuel  W.  Brown 


Amount. 


187.749  79 
•765  J»7 

1.06S  72 

2,890  6» 

7,74«  71 
13.896  M 
15, 032  » 
75. 140  » 
2G,317  90 
51,562  78 

7,63»  74 
97.908  54 

4.284  82 
24, 108  117 

9.170  94 
14, 490  68 
23.289  19 
67,772  51 
20,383  56 
96.813  70 
32,484  18 
13.594  44 
43,191  23 

8,943  23 
57,707  92 
52,207  98 
23,775  13 
32,190  96 

1,418  47 
45,660  16 
91,551  13 
24.710  40 
641  40 
154,244  48 
61.382  5i* 
19.219  98 

6,3S5  74 

1.905  40 
36.581  74 
40,136  92 
47.688  96 

1,383  96 


1.274,137  64 


*  Returns  only  to  May  1,  1865. 

E. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  navy  pensions  paid  at  the  agencies  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


states. 


Connecticnt 

Callforoia 

District  of  Columbia  . 

lOlS 

Kentucky 


Ilassachnsetts.... 

llaiylimd 

tfissonri 

|4icbigan 

jfinnesota 

Hew  Hampshire. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio. 


Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 

Wisconsin 

Saval  Aaylnm . 

Total.. 


Invalid. 


Widows,  child- 
drtn,  mothers, 
and  sisters. 


$73  67 

154  08 

3.369  60 

811  19 

90  07 

999  77 

8,399  67 

2,261  54 

694  37 

322  40 

76  50 

1.880  31 

12,  U03  17 

90  67 

448  76 

6, 946  72 

565  52 

195  00 

868  60 

40,251  61 


$4,285  60 

360  00 

19,054  38 

1.537  54 

607  50 

2,956  79 

32.978  81 

9.592  02 

1,579  06 

814  20 


2.103  32 
49,095  11 

1.104  46 
5,582  74 

28. 975  43 

4,623  72 

38  13 


165^229  01 


Totol. 


H  299  47 

514  08 

22.423  98 

2,348  73 

697  57 

3,956  56 

41,378  48 

11.853  56 

2.273  43 

1,136  60 

76  50 

3.983  63 

61,098  2? 

1.195  13 

6,031  SO 

35.922  15 

5,189  24 

233  13 

868  60 

205,480  68 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 
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F. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amottnf  of  army  pensions  on  the  roUs 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1865. 


Statep. 


Coooectlcat 

CaliforDla 

DiMtrict  of  Colambla  . . . 

Delaware 

Indiana 

IlUnola 

Iowa 

Kentneky 

KanMU 

Maine 

MaMachawtti 

Maiylaad 

MlMOori 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampuhire 

New  York 

New  Jrriey , 

NebraMka  Territory- — 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PeonnylTania 

Rhode  Inland 

Vermont 

Wert  Virginia 

WI*coni»ln 

'Waibingtou  Territory. 


laralkLM. 


Ho.    YeailyMii't. 


607! 

38 

47rt' 

85' 

2,312 

3,343 

1,058 

561 

169 

l,687i 

2,889; 

273l 

663; 

1,729 

233 

l,03l' 

5,809' 

8671 

8' 

3,478 

10, 

5, 176. 

244 

914 

317 

1,055 

7| 


$44, 146  08 
3,112  00 
37,352  00 
5,386  00 

169,651  92 

255.701  28 
79,205  00 
44,638  56 
12,  416  00 

132.816  12 

203,223  00 
22,672  00 
49,907  68 

128, 735  56 
15,364  00 
76, 346  60 

458,664  60 

65,483  04 

640  00 

266,289  48 
744  00 

376, 696  44 
17.371  80 
68  012  00 
24,067  00 
75, 90:i  64 
772  00 


dJentaiiU  wldviv*. 


rnnrhprp^  and  hEm>, 
ti?ftj  uf  mWriVrirB.  I 


No.   [Yi?Bflyam'L 


731      $6, 069  83 


8, 

I, 

23 

33 

5I 
66 


107 
1021 

101 

346 

36 


20 

79 

14 

7, 


2,050  33 
80  00 
1,773  59 
3,353  56 
412  00 
5,247  99 


7,869  02 

6,559  66 

1,489  63 

391  33 

1,263  63 

30  00 

6,391  08 

23,210  06 

4,705  76 


88        6, 913  88 


4,139  90 
1, 743  22 
5, 101  14 
1,369  &5 
530  43 


Total 35,0412,635,317  80   1,1171      90,714  7147,9725,066,740  0084,1307,792,772  51 


Total. 


Ko, 


VMriyiuii't.    No.    Yearly  amt. 


l,006j 

334 

113 
3,262 
5,030 
3,352 
1,039 

186 
3,043 
3,894 

424 
1,124 
2,264 

193 
1,585 
6,970 
1,452 
11 
5,335 


$111,430 
1,158 

33,316 

11,802 
334,604 
540,798 
345,724 
107,814 

20,856 
111,206 
402,376 

48.504 
117.606 
337,582 

21, 3.16 
163,520 
T.»,988 
152, 8.M 
1,056 
555,720 


5,577 
557' 
916 
824' 

1, 642, 
2 


507,944 
47,838 
93,246 
83.846 

185,524 
192 


00'  1.716 
OOj  45, 
00  720 
OO'  19l> 
00|  5,  597, 
00  8,406, 
00  3,415! 
00  1,666 
00  .T55 
00   3.8.371 

00  6.885: 

001  709 
OO'  1,793 
00  4,012, 
0()|  427. 
00  2,717 
0013,033 
00,  2,355 
00  19 
00   8,801 

10 
00  10, 815 
00  821 
00  1,909 
00  1,155 
00  2,704 
OOi  9 


$161,635  91 

<370(|0 

72,718  33 

17,268  00 

506,029  51 

798,853  04 

325,341  00 

157, 700  55 

33,273  00 

.351,891  M 

613,  a'e  06 

73.665  03 

167,  9(t5  01 

367.601  19 

36,730  do 

346,967  08 

1,320,869  08 

333,043  90 

1,696  00 

83a,i»33  36 

744  00 

979,760  94 

66.953  09 

166,359  14 

109,282  65 

961, 958  07 

964  00 


G. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  assents  Jor  paying  navy 
pensions  on  the  ZOth  day  of  June,  1S65. 


state. 

Town. 

Name  of  agent. 

Amoont. 

Connectient 

Hartford 

Ony  R.  Phelpt 

$515  88 
788  68 

California 

San  FranciBco 

John  F.Swift 

Dlntrict  of  Colnmbia 

WaBhiiigton 

Robert  Clarke 

74  69 

IlllnnJN 

Chicago 

Lewi*  H.  Davin          

3,343  58 
163  53 

Kentucky 

Louinville 

Edward  P.  Gullagber 

Portland  .   .  ............. 

Henrv  Willii                  .  . 

8,313  85 

83,485  70 

1, 817  56 

747  49 

Boston 

George  C.  Trumboll 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

J  ohn  Clark 

MiMouri 

St.  Lonta 

Horatio  Wood 

Michigan.                   

Detroit 

Thoinai  J.  Noy ei 

110  64 

Minnesota 

St.  Paul   

Robert  P.  f^wii 

128  69 

New  HamDHhira                . .  . 

Portnnonth  ............... 

Jametf  H.  Shapley 

3,327  13 

New  York 

New  York 

Alphens  Fobett 

34,901  79 
891  04 

New  JemeT 

Trenton                 .   ....... 

Robert  C.  Belvllle 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Robert  S.  Smith 

4,639  CT 

31,694  33 

3,146  19 

3,101  87 

768  95 

Pennsylvania  .,,,.,-,-.,-,.,. 

Philadelphia 

EraHtuR  PoulMon 

Pittsbarg 

William  K.  Pierce 

Rhode  Inland 

Providence 

William  C.  Town»end 

WiMcongln 

Milwankie 

Jeremiah  B.  Selbv.  if- .  r , , 

Total 

103,101  07 

796 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETART  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


'D.'^Siatetnemi  of  ike  amount  ofJwuU  w  the  hands  of  agenU  for  paying  army 
pensUma  am  the  SOth  day  of  June,  1865. 


Bute. 


T©wn. 


Name  of 


AnonBt. 


Connecticat 

CiiHfoniia 

Dlctiict  of  Columbia. . 
Delawan 


Iowa  . 


KaiiMs  — 


■arytend. 

XlcMmil 

XleMgan 

IHoneMita 

Hew  Hampshire.. 

HcwTark 


•ITaW  JflBsay 

IVetnuka  Terriiory  . 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 

Bhode  Island.. 
Vermont 


:;"! 


West  Vlrf  inla. , 
Wisconsin 


WMblnfton  Tetritory. 


Total. 


HaHford 

San  Frandsoo . 

Washington 

Dover 

Indianapolis.... 

Madieon 

Fort  Wayne 

SpTiagfleld 

Chicago 

Centralla 

Des  Moines 

Fairfield 

Dnbnqne 

LoalsvlUe 

Leavenworth... 

Angosta 

Portiand 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Bt  Loois 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Concord 

Portsmouth 

Albany . 

New  York  City. 
Canandalgna.... 

Trenton 

Omaha 

Columbus 

Cinelonati 

Cleveland ,. 

Oregon  City 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburg 

Provideaoe 

Rutland 

St  Johnsbury  . . 

Wheeling 

Madison 

Milwaukio 

Vancouver 


Guy  R.  Phelps 

John  F.  Swift 

Robert  Clarke 

David  F.  Burton 

John  W.Ray 

MarkTUton 

Solomon  D.  Bayless 

John  W.Bunn 

Lewis  H.Davis 

Carson  D.  Hay 

Peter  Myem 

David  B.  Wilson 

George  L.  Matthews  — 
Edward  F.  Gallngher ... 

John  C.  Douglass 

Charles  F.  Potter 

Henry  Willis 

George  C.  Trumbull  . . . . 

John  Clark 

Horatio  Wood 

Thomas  J.  Noyes 

Robert  P.  Leivls 

David  Crowi 

James  H.  Shaplev 

DeodatUB  Wright 

Alpheus  Fobes 

Leauder  M.  Drury 

Robert  C.  Bel vUle 

Benjamin  M.  Trumbull. 

Joe  W.  Dwyer 

Robert  S.  Smith , 

August  Thieme 

William  T.  Matlock 

EraiftnB  Pouliton 

WUIlam  K.  Pierce 

William  CTownsend.. 

Newton  Kellogg 

Edward  C.  Redington  .. 

Nathaniel  C.  Arthur 

Chauncey  Abbott 

Jeremiah  B.  Selby,  jr. . . 
Samuel  W.  Brown 


|Sf7,74S?9 
•765  97 

1,068  73 

8,890® 

7,742  71 
13.896  54 
15,0»t5 
75,140  38 
26.317  90 
51,568  78 

7.639  74 
27,208  54 

4.284  83 
94.108  *n 

9,170  34 
14.490  68 
23,269  79 
67,778  51 
801,383  56 
56,813  70 
38,484  18 
13,  SIM  44 
43,191  83 

8.943  23 
57,707  92 
98,207  98 
23,775  13 
32,190  96 

1,418  47 
45.660  16 
91. 551  13 
84. 710  40 
641  40 
154,344  48 
61.388  58 
19,219  H8 

6,365  74 

1,905  40 
36.581  74 
40.136  93 
47,602  96 

1.263  96 


1.874,137  64 


*  Returns  only  to  May  1,  18G5. 

E. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  navy  pensions  paid  at  the  agencies  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories /or  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


states. 


Connecticut 

Califoroia 

Plstrict  of  Columbia 

Xentttcky 

liassachusetts 

Sarybind 

jiissonri 

kicbigan 

Minnesota 

Hew  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Wisconsin 

Naval  Aaylum 

Total , 


Invalid. 

Widows,   child- 

TotaL 

drtn.  mothers. 

and  Bisters. 

$73  67 

$4,225  80 

•4.299  47 

154  08 

360  00 

514  08 

3,369  60 

19,054  38 

82,423  98 

811  19 

1,537  54 

8.348  73 

90  07 

607  50 

697  57 

999  77 

2,956  79 

3,956  56 

8.399  67 

32,976  81 

41,378  48 

2,361  54 

9,592  03 

11,853  56 

694  37 

1,579  06 

8,273  43 

323  40 

814  20 

1,136  60 

76  50 
1,880  31 

76  50 

2.103  33 

3,983  63 

12, 003  17 

49, 095  11 

61,098  28 

90  67 

1, 104  46 

1,195  13 

448  76 

5, 583  74 

6,031  50 

6,946  72 

28, 975  43 

35.922  15 

565  52 

4,623  72 

5^189  24 

195  00 

38  13 

833  13 

868  60 

868  60 

40,25161 

165, 829  01 

805^480  69 
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F. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  army  pensions  on  the  rolls 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1865. 


Statef. 


Inralicb. 


No. 


Yearly  ain't. 


Revolutionary  lol- 
dienaiid  widows. 


Widows,  children, 
mothem,  and  iiiK- 
ten  of  otlier  warn. 


No. 


Yearly  am't 


Total. 


No. 


Yeariyam't.!  No.    Yeariy  am't. 


Coonectlcnt 

California 

DiNtrict  of  Colambla . 

Delaware 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Iowa 

Kentneky 


Maine 

Mawachusetti 

Maryland 

MiBM>ari 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Nebraitka  Territory-. . . , 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennHyl  vania 

Rhode  Inland 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

WIseonitin 

Washington  Territory. 


607 

.38 

478 

85' 

2, 312; 

3,343 

1,058 

361 

169 

1,687 

2.889 

273 

6(»' 

1,729 

233 

1,031 

5,809 

867 

8' 

3, 478 

5, 176] 
244| 
914 
317 

1,055 
7 


$44, 146  08 
3,113  00 
37,352  00 
5,386  00 

169,651  92 

255.701  28 
79.905  00 
44,638  56 
12,  416  00 

1.32. 816  12 

203,223  00 
22,672  00 
49,907  68 

128.735  56 
15,364  00 
76. 346  60 

458,664  60 

65,483  04 

640  00 

966,289  48 
744  00 

376,696  44 
17.371  80 
68  012  00 
24.067  00 
75, 90:i  64 
772  00 


Total. 


$6,069  83 


8 

I 
23 

33 

5 


107 

102| 

12* 

6 

19 

1 

101 

946 

36 


62 
20 
79 

7 


2,050  33 
80  00 
1,773  .W 
2,353  56 
412  00 
5.247  99 


7,869  02 

6,559  66 

1,489  63 

391  33 

1,283  63 

30  00 

6,391  08 

9:],  210  08 

4,705  76 


6,919  88 


1,086 
7 

234 

113 
3,262 
5.030 
2,359 
1,039 

186 
9,043 
3,894 

424 
1,124 
2,264 

193 
1,585 
6,970 
1,452 
11 
5,235 


$111,420 
1,158 

33,316 

11,802 
334,604 
540,798 
945,724 
107,814 

90.856 
111,206 
402,376 

48.5U4 
117.606 
937,582 

21,  .136 
163.520 
7:W,  988 
152, 854 
1,056 
555,720 


4,139  90 
1. 743  22 
5,101  14 
1,369  65 
530  43 


5,577 
557 
916, 

8-241 

1, 642, 

2 


597,944 
47,838 
93,246 
ai,846 

185,524 
192 


716 
451 
720' 
191»| 
OO;  5. 5971 
00  8,406| 
00,  3.415 
00|  1,666, 
(K),  .355 
00  3.a37, 
00  6,885! 
00,  709| 
00  1,793' 
00  4,012 
OOi      427 

00  2,717 
0013.033 

001  2,355 
00  19 
00  8.801 
...i    10 

00  10, 815 
OO  82  L 
00  1,909 
00  1,155 
00,  2,704 
00     9 


$161,635  »l 

<270(|0 

72,718  33 

17,968  00 

506, 029  51 

798,859  04 

325,341  00 

157, 700  55 

33.279  00 

.351,891  M 

612,058  66 

73.665  03 

167. 906  01 

367.601  19 

36.730  00 

946,967  08 

1,920,869  i8 

933,049  90 

1,696  00 

89a,i»99  36 

744  00 

979,780  94 

66,953  09 

166,359  14 

109,262  65 

261,956  07 

964  00 


35, 041 2, 635, 317  80  1,  I17j   90, 714  71 47, 979  5, 066, 740  00  84, 130  7, 799, 772  51 


G. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  paying  navy 
pensions  on  tlie  30ih  day  of  June,  1865. 


State. 

Town. 

Name  of  agent. 

Amount. 

Connscticut  «•  •••••••  .  .« 

Hartford 

Guy  R.  Phelps 

$515  68 
788  68 

California 

8ftn  Francisco 

John  F.Swift 

District  of  Colnmbla  .   . 

Washinfrton 

Robert  Clarke 

74  69 

IllinniM 

Chicago 

Lewis  H.  Davis 

9,343  56 
163  53 

Kentucky 

LoutsvUle 

Edward  F.  Oullagher 

Maine  .                    

Portland 

Henry  Willis 

9,313  85 

93,495  70 

1,817  56 

747  49 

Boston 

George  C.  Trumbull 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

.Tohn  Clark 

Missouri               

St.  T^nls 

Horatio  Wood 

Mi^rbigftn 

Detroit 

Thomas  J.  Noyes 

110  64 

Minnesota 

gt  Panl       

Robert  P.  f^wis 

128  63 

Portsmouth 

James  H.  Shapley 

3,327  13 
34,901  79 

New  York 

New  York 

Alphens  Fobes 

New  Jflrsev 

Trenton 

Robert  C.  Belville 

891  04 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Robert  S.  Smith 

4,839CT 
91,694  33 

PennSylTania    .  .  r  ,  r  r  r  r  r  .  -  x  . , . . 

Philadelphia 

Erastus  PouImou 

Plttsbnrg 

William  K.  Pierce 

9, 146  19 

Rhode  Island 

Providence - 

William  C.  Townsend 

3,101  87 

'Wisconsin 

Mllwaukie     

Jeremiah  B.  Selbr.ir 

'    766  95 

Total 

103, 101  07 
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H. — Statement  of  tJie  number  and  yearly  amount  of  natty  pensions  on  the  roll 
of  each  Slate  and  Territory  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1865. 


State. 


OoBoeetleat 

CoUfornto 

Dtotrlot  of  Golambl» . 

nilDoii 

KentucKy 


Ifuitaeliaietta.. 

MvyUuul 

Miuoarl 


MfameMt^ 

New  Hampfhlre.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Obio 

PenniylTsnU.... 


Kbode^land... 

WiMontixi 

Navel  Asylum  . 


Total., 


Town. 


Invalid. 


I 
No.    Yearly  am't. 


Hartford 

8aa  Francisco . . 
Washington  . . . . 

Chicago 

Lonisvllle 

Portland 

Boston 

Bultlmore 

St.  Lonlt 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portsmouth 

New  York  city  . 

Trenton 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Mllwankie 


9 

3 

35 
19 

6 

SI 

183 

39 

11 

6 

1 

31 

S9S 

3 
17 
143 

1 

7 
9 

11 


839 


$108  00 
234  00 

3,205  44 
950  SO 
361  93 

1.867  76 
14, 622  72 

2,587  32 

813  96 

354  00 

72  00 

2.641  44 

20,279  58 

144  00 

1,099  80 

10, 646  48 
366  00 
612  00 
192  00 
756  00 


61,854  92 


Widows,  childrra, 
mothers,  and  sis- 
ters. 


No.    Yearly  am't. 


18 
2 
92 
11 
4 
27 
221 
44 
10 
12 


19 

S87 

10 

40 

181 

20 

17 

2 


1,017 


|4, 176  00 

360  00 

20,706  00 

2,216  00 
846  00 

3.456  00 
32.322  00 
10.284  00 

1,356  00 

1,390  00 


2.862  00 

46,356  00 

1.440  00 

6,084  00 

27,900  00 

3,240  00 

3,702  00 

192  00 


168,818  00 


TotaL 


No.  Yearly  am*t. 


20 
5 

127 
30 
10 
48 

404 
83 
21 
18 
1 
50 

582 
13 
57 

324 

84 

24 

4 

U 


$4.9B4  00 

594  00 
23,911  44 
3,166  50 
1.207  9S: 
5,323  76 
46,944  79 
19.811  32 
2.169  96 

i,er4<» 

79  00 

5.503  44 

66.635  56 

1,584  00 

7.1B3  80 

38.546  48 

3,6U6€0 

4.314  00 

384  00 

756  00 


1.856  I  930^678  99 


EEPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Oppicb  of  iHE  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings, 

Gapiiol  of  thb  United  States, 

Washington^  Octob  r  12,  1 865. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of 
Congrc^ps,  of  August  4,  1854.  "  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic expenses  of  the  government  foB  the  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Tlje  duties  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  are  peculiar,  the 
responsibilities  under  which  he  acts  are  heavy,  and  necessity  very  often  requires 
that  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  he  should  act  promptly,  and  cause  work  to 
be  done  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property  committed  to  his  care,  even  when 
there  are  no  funds  at  his  immediate  command  to  pay  for  the  same. 

During  a  portion  of  the  past  year  I  have  been  compelled,  for  the  want  of  the 
necessaiy  funds,  thus  to  act ;  but  I  have  been  careful,  in  almost  every  instance, 
not  to  do  so  without  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  do 
not  doubt  that  when  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  are  made  known  to 
Congress,  the  necessary  appropriations  will  be  made  to  meet  all  deficiencies. 

the   CAPITOL. 

The  old  building  hafl  undergone  many  changes  since  my  last  report  When 
that  was  made  we  had  just  commeuced  constructing  the  marble  floor  in  the  old 
hall  of  representatives.  The  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  expended,  and  a 
further  appropriation  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
was  made  at  the  last  session  to  complete  the  same.  The  work  has  been  com- 
pleted for  some  time,  and  the  attention  of  the  President  has  been  called  to  the 
law  of  July  2,  1864,  authorizing  him  "to  invite  each  and  all  the  States  to  pro- 
vide and  furnish  statues,  in  marble  or  bronze,  not  exceeding  two  in  number  for 
each  State,  of  deceased  persons  who  have  been  citizens  thereof,  and  illustrious 
for  their  historic  renown  or  from  distinguished  civic  or  military  services,  sucli 
as  each  State  shall  determine  to  be  worthy  of  this  national  commemoration,"  to 
be  placed  in  that  hall,  which,  by  that  act,  was  set  apart,  ''  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  as  a  National  Statuary  Hall."  And  I  have  received  official 
notice  from  the  Department  of  State  that  circulars  had  been  sent  to  the  governors 
of  all  the  States,  notifying  them  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  inviting  them  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  several  legislatures  to  the  subject.  No  statuary  has 
yet  been  sent  from  any  of  the  States. 

Under  the  law  of  last  session,  authorizing  <'  an  enlargement  of  the  library  of 
Congress  so  as  to  include  in  two  wings,  built  fire  proof,  the  space  at  either  end 
of  the  present  library,"  and  appropriating  $160,000  therefor,  the  work  is  now 
going  on  most  successfully,  under  the  contract  made  with  the  Architectural  Iron 
Works  Company,  of  New  York,  by  your  direction,  by  which  that  company  con- 
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H. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  natty  pensions  on  the  roll 
of  each  State  and  Territory  on  the  30/A  day  of  June,  1865. 


State. 


CoBiMettoot 

CmifonU* 

Dtotrtot  of  Golambi» . 

IlUnoli 

Kentucky 

Maloe 

Meeitaeliatetta 

MvyUMM) 

Mluourl 

Mkhifcao 

MiniieMt^ 

New  HampfhUre 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohk> 

PenniylTftnU w.. 


Bbode  ^land. . . 

WiMOIIMiXl 

Navel  Aiylnm  . 


Total., 


Town, 


Hartford 

Han  Franciico . . 
Wanhington  . . . . 

Chicago 

LooisTlUe 

Portland 

Bowton 

BHltlmore 

St.  Loolt 

Detroit 

SUPanl 

Portamoath 

New  Yortc  city  . 

Trenton 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

MUwaakie 


Inralld. 


No. 


Yearly  am't. 


9 

3 
S5 
19 

6 

21 

183 

39 

11 

6 

1 

31 

299 

3 
17 
143 

1 

7 
2 

11 


$108  00 

234  00 

3,205  44 

950  5U 

361  92 

1.867  7fi 

14, 622  72 

2,587  32 

813  96 

354  00 

72  00 

2.641  44 

SO.  279  58 

144  00 

1.099  80 

10, 646  48 

366  00 

612  00 

192  00 

756  00 


WIdowe,  ehildrra. 
mothers,  and  sle- 
ters. 


Yearly  I 


18 
2 
92 
11 
4 

27 
221 
44 
10 
12 


19 

S87 

10 

40 

181 

20 

17 

2 


61,854  92   1,017 


H 176  00 

360  00 

20.706  00 

2,216  00 
846  00 

3.456  00 
32.322  00 
10.284  00 

1,356  00 

1,390  00 


2,862  00 

46.356  00 

1.440  00 

6.084  00 

27,900  00 

3.240  00 

3,702  00 

192  00 


168,818  00 


TotaL 


No. 


Yeariyi 


20 
5 

127 
30 
10 
48 

404 
83 
21 
18 
1 
50 

589 
13 
57 

324 

24 

24 

4 

11 


$4,284  00 
594  00 

23.911  44 
3,166  50 
1,907  9S; 
5,323  76 

46,944  79 

12.811  32 
2,169  96 
1, 674  00 
72  00 
5,503  44 

66,635  56 
1.584  00 
7.183  80 

38.546  48 

3.6U6  00 

4.314  00 

384  00 

756  00 


1,856 


830^672  99 


KEPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Office  of  ihb  Gommissioivbr  of  Public  Buildings, 

Gapiiol  of  thb  United  States, 

Washington,  Octobr  12,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of 
Cpngrt^BS,  of  August  4,  1854.  "makmg  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic expenses  of  the  government  fos  the  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

TI|e  duties  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  are  peculiar,  the 
responsibilities  under  which  he  acts  are  heavy,  and  necessity  very  often  requires 
that  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  he  should  act  promptly,  and  cause  work  to 
be  done  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property  committed  to  his  care,  even  when 
there  are  no  funds  at  his  immediate  command  to  pay  for  the  same. 

During  a  portion  of  the  past  year  I  have  been  compelled,  for  the  want  of  the 
necessary  funds,  thus  to  act ;  but  I  have  been  careful,  in  almost  every  instance, 
not  to  do  so  without  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  do 
not  doubt  that  when  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  are  made  known  to 
Congress,  the  necessary  appropriations  will  be  made  to  meet  all  deficiencies. 

THB   CAPITOL. 

The  old  building  hafl  undergone  many  changes  since  my  last  report.  When 
that  was  made  we  had  just  commeuced  constructing  the  marble  floor  in  the  old 
hall  of  representatives.  The  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  expended,  and  a 
further  appropriation  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
was  made  at  the  last  session  to  complete  the  same.  The  work  has  been  com- 
pleted for  some  time,  and  the  attention  of  the  President  has  been  called  to  the 
law  of  July  2,  1864,  authorizing  him  "  to  invite  each  and  all  the  States  to  pro- 
vide and  furnish  statues,  in  marble  or  bronze,  not  exceeding  two  in  number  for 
each  State,  of  deceased  persons  who  have  been  citizens  thereof,  and  illustrious 
for  their  historic  renown  or  from  distinguished  civic  or  military  services,  sucti 
as  each  State  shall  determine  to  be  worthy  of  this  national  commemoration,"  to 
be  placed  in  that  hall,  which,  by  that  act,  was  set  apart,  "or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  ajs  a  National  Statuary  Hall."  And  I  have  received  official 
notice  from  the  Department  of  State  that  circulars  had  been  sent  to  the  governors 
of  all  the  States,  notifying  them  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  inviting  them  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  several  legislatures  to  the  subject.  No  statuary  has 
yet  been  sent  from  any  of  the  States. 

Under  the  law  of  last  session,  authorizing  "  an  enlargement  of  the  library  of 
Congress  so  as  to  include  in  two  wings,  built  fire  proof,  the  space  at  either  end 
of  the  present  library,"  and  appropriating  $160,000  therefor,  the  work  is  now 
goine  on  most  successfully,  under  the  contract  made  with  the  Architectural  Iron 
Works  Company,  of  New  York,  by  your  direction,  by  which  that  company  con- 
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tracted  to  do  the  work,  in  accordance  with  certain  Bpecificatious  drawn  out  hj 
tbe  arcLitect  of  the  Capitol  extension,  Thomas  U. 'Walter,  esq.,  for  the  snm  of 
$146,000.  The  work  has  now  progressed  so  far  as  that  the  insides  of  the  two 
wings  are  torn  out,  and  are  both  ready  to  receive  the  roofs,  which  will  be  in 
place  probably  before  the  meeting  of  the  ensuing  Congress.  The  roofs  once  on, 
the  other  work  will  proceed  rapidly  to  completion.  There  must  necesaarily  be 
considerable  expenditure  outside  of  the  contract,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
water  into  the  library,  where,  by  some  strange  omission,  it  has  never  been 
carried ;  the  cutting  off  and  replacing  of  the  gas  mains  which  supplied  the  bnild- 
ing,  and  passed  through  the  centres  of  the  wings  to  be  occupied  by  the  library; 
and  many  other  incidental  alterations  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  aud  were  not 
specified. 

The  contractors  are  laboring,  it  is  believed,  with  all  possible  energy  to  ac- 
complish their  work  in  conformity  with  their  contract. 

The  removing  of  so  much  of  the  centre  building,  a  large  portion  of  which  had 
been  for  years  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  store- 
rooms, document  rooms,  &c.,  rendered  it  necessary  that  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  old  building,  available  for  ofEce  or  store  rooms,  should  be  occupied,  and 
the  lobbies  around  the  old  hall  have  been  converted  into  document  ana  station- 
ery rooms  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  portionof  the  west  basement, 
never  before  used  for  any  practical  purpose,  has  been  converted  into  store  rooms; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the  two  large  wings,  the  Capitol  has  never 
been  more  crowded  than  at  the  present  time. 

Two  large  rooms  under  the  Supreme  Court  room  have,  with  your  approba- 
tion, been  converted,  under  my  supervision,  into  a  consultation  room  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Hon.  Justices  of  that  body. 

These  comprise  all  the  radical  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  centre 
building. 

The  work  on  the  extension,  being  principally  outside  work,  has  progressed 
rapidly  and  successfully,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  if  Congress  will  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  it  may  be  completed  within  another  year.  The 
new  dome  is  nearly  completed,  and  may  deservedly  be  characterized  as  a  great 
triumph  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity. 

As  the  architect  will  report  fully  upon  both  these  improvements,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  go  into  any  detail  concerning  them. 

The  usual  annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol  have  been  made,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  work  in  progress  all  about  the  building,  they  have  been  unusually 
heavy.  The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  was  in  that  part  of 
die  building  which  has  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  library  extension, 
and  the  office  has  been  removed  to  the  rooms  occupied  many  years  ago  by  the 
Commissioner,  in  the  western  basement. 

THB   CAPITOL  QROUND8. 

The  necessity  of  extending  the  Capitol  grounds  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  as  the  two  wings  approach  their  completion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbat 
Congress  will  not  suffer  another  session  to  pass  away  without  making  provision 
for  enclosing  at  least  all  the  ground  north  and  south,  contiguous  to  the  build- 
ing, which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Such  an  enclosure  would  be  a  very 
gieat  improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the  Capitol  and  its  surroundings. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  that  part  of 
the  Washington  and  Georgetown  street  railroad  which  passes  through  the  Cap- 
itol square.  Congress  took  no  final  action  upon  the  matter.  It  must  be  very 
evident  to  all  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  regulation  directing 
the  Capitol  grounds  to  be  closed  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening  while  the 
cars  run  regardless  of  hours !     If  they  are  still  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  roa 
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through  the  grounds,  the  onlj  method  of  remedying  the  inconyenicnce  now 
experienced  is  that  recommended  in  mj  last  annual  report,  viz  :  '*  The  erecting 
of  an  iron  fence  on  each  side  of  the  track,  with  proper  openings  in  front  of  the 
Senate  and  House  entrances,  to  he  closed  with  gates,  thus  leaving  the  railroad 
track  to  he  controlled  exclusivelj  bj  the  company,  and  the  grounds  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  government." 

THB  PBBSIDBNT's  HOUSE. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  President's  House, 
early  in  the  summer  heavy  expenses  in  repairing  and  furnishing  became  neces- 
sary, and  have  been  incuiTed. 

The  terrible  and  tragical  event  which  led  to  the  change,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  and  following  it,  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  out  of  place  for  comment 
or  recital  in  a  business  paper  like  this.  I  therefore,  with  this  brief  allusion, 
express  the  hope  that  Congress  will  make  all  necessary  appropriations  to  meet 
any  extraordinary  expenditures  which  have  been  made,  and  I  ao  not  doubt  that 
it  will  readily  and  cheerfully  be  done. 

The  extensive  greenhouse  attached  to  the  Executive  Mansion  was  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition  possible.  Upon  removing 
the  stands  and  floors,  all  the  work  beneath  them  was  found  to  be  thoroughly 
decayed.  All  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  had  to  be  entirely  renewed  to 
prevent  it  from  crushing  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  was  almost  wonderful 
that  it  had  stood  as  long  as  it  did. 

It  has  been  put  in  as  complete  repair  as  a  building  situated  as  that  is,  on  the 
top  of  another  building,  never  designed  to  support  such  a  weight,  could  well  be, 
and  will  probably  stand  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  without  further  repairing  of  any 
consequence. 

There  has  always  been  a  very  meagre  supply  of  water  at  the  President's 
House,  the  entire  snpply  being  from  a  one-inch  pipe.  This  was  found  insuffi- 
cient for  even  household  purposes,  and  afforded  no  protection  against  fire. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President,  a  six-inch 
pipe  was  laid  from  the  main  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  house,  and  two 
large  hydrants  were  put  down  in  proper  places  to  aflford  a  supply  of  water  for 
protective  and  cleaning  purposes,  ana  sufficient  carried  into  the  building  to 
afford  a  bountiful  supply  for  the  heating  apparatus,  bathing-room,  and  all  house- 
hold uses. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THB  PRRSIDBNT8. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been 
painted  by  Mr  Healy,  the  artist,  under  contracts  with  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  have  been  paid  for,  with  the  purpose  of  causing 
them  to  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  rooms  of  the  Executive  mansion.  Those 
portraits  have  been  handed  over  to  me  by  the  librarian  of  Congress,  who  had 
no  place  for  them  in  the  library,  and  I  have  caused  them  to  be  safely  stored  in 
the  attic  of  the  Executive  mansion.  They  are  without  frames,  and  I  respect- 
fully suj^geBt  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  cause  them  to  be  framed  and 
properly  placed  where  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  they  should  be. 

I  have  procured  an  estimate  from  Mr.  Francis  Lamb,  a  respectable  framer 
and  gilder  of  this  city,  of  the  cost  of  framing  them  in  an  appropriate  and  hand*- 
some  style,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  doUars,  which  I  shall  include  in  the 
regular  estimates  of  this  office,  for  the  consideration  of  yourself  and  of  Congress. 

PBNNSYLVANIA  AVBNUB. 

This  great  roadway  through  the  city  can  never  be  placed  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion until  it  is  entirely  repaved ;  and,  as  I  last  year  recommended  either  the 
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Belgian  or  Nicholson  wood  pavement  and  having  seen  no  canse  to  change  ray 
opinion,  I  again  most  respectfully  recommend  the  repaying  of  the  avenue  with 
one  of  those  pavements.  The  latter  pavement  can  he  laid  for  forty  dollars  per 
square  of  ten  feet,  which  would  he  ahout  8253,440  per  mile. 

We  have  been  constantly  at  work  on  the  avenue  for  the  past  season,  for 
absolute  necessity  required  it;  and  althoucfh  the  roadway  is  very  much  improved, 
it  is  impossible  to  place  it,  with  the  present  broken  pavement,  in  the  order  that 
such  a  road  should  be.  Crossings  of  the  streets  intersecting  the  avenue,  of  the 
best  six-inch  thick  blue  stone,  filled  in  with  Belgian  pavement,  have  been  laid 
at  every  street  along  the  north  side  of  the  avenue,  between  the  Capitol  and 
Treasury  Department,  and  two  on  the  south  side,  which  will  la«t  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  This  was  a  necessity,  and  a  debt  of  about  $10,000  has  beea 
incurred  in  doing  it. 

As  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Washington  have  exhibited  a  most  praise- 
worthy and  energetic  spirit  in  repairing  the  streets  under  their  control,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  broad  thoroughfare  which  Congress  has  heretofore  so  gener- 
ously adopted  will  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  streets 
of  less  prominence.  F  street,  formerly  a  perfect  slough,  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  the  city,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  street  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere. 

EASTERN  BRANCH  BRIDaES. 

The  navy  yard  bridge  is  in  excellent  repair,  but  the  draw  can  hardly  be 
called  "  a  draw/'  as  it  is  almost  useless. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  as  follows  :  "  The  old  draw  remains  as  it  was. 
It  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  With  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  new  draw 
you  detailed  Colonel  Silas  Seymour,  engineer  of  the  Washington  aqueduct*  to 
examine  the  old  draw  and  furnish  the  drawings  for  and  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  a  new  draw.  This  he  did,  his  plan  being  for  a  very  elaborate  and 
expensive  draw,  such  a  one  as  would  be  admirable  for  the  Potomac  bridge,  but 
is,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary  for  the  one  in  question,  where  the  draw  is  not 
opened  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year.  The  draw  estimated  for  by  him 
id  to  cost,  at  the  lowest,  811,000.  I  submitted  his  plan  and  estimates  to  yoa 
on  the  16th  of  September  last,  and  they  are  now  in  your  department  At  the 
time  I  wrote  you  I  supposed  that  the  $25,000  would  be  sufficient  to  repair 
the  bridge  and  erect  a  cheap  draw  that  would  answer  all  the  purposes  needed. 
I  now  find  that  an  appropriation  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  new  draw,  as  new  piles  will  be  necessary  for  its  foundation, 
and  I  have  estimated  for  that  sum." 

The  sum  of  $1,000  was  appropriated,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  would  be  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  make  a  new  draw,  and  I  directed  that  the  old  draw  should 
be  made  as  secure  as  possible,  which  was  done  by  placing  large  timbers  at  its 
sides,  lengthwise  with  the  bridge,  and  so  fastening  them  that  they  could  be 
removed  when  it  became  necessary  to  open  the  draw.  By  this  means  we  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  draw  up  during  the  season,  and  no  accident  has  hap- 
pened. Since  all  the  money  appropriated  was  expended,  a  bill  amounting  to 
$2,959  66  has  been  presented  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  use  of  a  pile- 
driver,  labor,  coal,  and  oil,  in  operating  it. 

I  shall  therefore  be  under  the  necessity,  in  my  estimates,  of  askin*;  for  an 
appropriation  to  meet  this  deficiency,  and  for  $5,000  to  erect  a  new  draw. 

No  repairs  to  the  upper  or  Benning's  bridge,  beyond  what  the  current  appro- 
priation will  pay  for,  will  be  necessary.  That  bridge  is  now  in  very  good 
repair. 

PAUPER   PATIENTS. 

Providence  Hospital  continues  to  be  the  place  where  the  patients  are  sent  by 
the  Commissioner,  under  the  charitable  and  humane  law  for  their  care  and  med- 
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ical  treatment  passed  bj  Goiigress.  Throughout  the  past  year  there  has  been 
conatantlj  in  tne  hospital  the  fall  number  authorized  by  law,  and  nearly  all  the 
time  an  exeetu  of  Irom  one  to  six.  All  the  patients  have  been  well  and  kindlj 
treated.  The  excellent  Sisters,  whp  have  the  eare  of  that  charitable  institution, 
have  done  all  their  duty  toward  the  patients  and  the  government. 

The  increase  of  transient  paupers  in  this  city  has  been  large,  even  within  the 
past  year ;  and  the  hospital  being  full,  I  am  compelled  to  turn  away  a  large 
number  of  applicants  every  month  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
government  charity  were  there  room  for  them.  If  Congress  would  increase  the 
number,  so  that  the  Commissioner  could  be  allowed  to  have  sixty  instead  of 
forty  in  the  hospital  at  one  time,  I  think  there  would  seldom  be  a  necessity  of 
turning  away  a  single  individual  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  appropri- 
ation. 

APPR0ACHB8  TO  THE  CAPITOL. 

By  the  original  plan  of  the  city,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey  avenues  intersect  the  Capitol  square.  All  these  avenues,  except 
Delaware,  have  been  opened  and  improved  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol ;  Dela- 
ware  avenue  has  been  opened  and  partially  improved  northeast  of  the  Capitol,  but 
remains  unopened  and  unimproved  southwest.  North,  South  and  East  Capitol 
streets  commence  at  the  Capitol,  and  run  each  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
their  names.  East  Capitol  street  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  avenues,  and  it 
was  doubtless  expected,  when  the  plan  of  the  city  was  adopted,  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  prominent  streets  in  the  city,  leading,  as  it  does,  from  the 
main  front  of  the  Capitol.  This  street  is  regularly  opened,  but  is  in  great  need 
of  grading. 

North  Capitol  street  and  South  Capitol  street  have  neither  of  them  ever  been 
opened.  The  former,  if  opened,  would  give  the  most  direct  access  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  public  printing  office. 

The  opening  of  those  streets  would  add  greatly  to  the  pleasant  view  from  the 
north  and  south  porticos  of  the  Capitol,  and  it  is  very  desirable,  not  only  for 
public  convenience,  but  as  a  national  feature,  connected  with  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  representatives  of  a  great  people,  that  those  broad  and  intended  to 
be  imposing  thoroughfares  should  be  opened.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  corporation  of  Washington  to  open  and  improve  them  for  years  to  come,  if 
ever.  If  they  are  to  be  opened  at  present,  the  United  States  must  do  it  I 
therefore  most  respectfully  suggest  whether  it  will  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  opening  and  grading  of  North  and  South  Capitol 
streets,  and  erecting  a  culvert  across  the  Tiber  creek  where  it  intersects  the 
former,  whenever  it  shall  be  certified  by  the  mayor  of  Washington  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  that  the  corporation  of  Washington  have  taken  the 
proper  steps  to  insure  the  paving  of  those  streets,  as  soon  as  they  are  graded; 
ana  also  to  grade  East  Capitol  street,  under  the  same  proviso.  No  greater  im- 
provement touching  the  streets  of  the  city  could  be  made  than  the  one  here 
suggested,  and  the  expense  to  the  United  States  would  not  be  over  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

ACT  OP  MAY  5,  1864. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  act,  in  the  follow- 
ing langua^: 

"The  3d  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5,  1864,  (Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  13,  p.  68,^  entitled  *'  An  act  to  amend  '  An  act  to  incorporate  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Washington,'  "  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  fwriher  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  streets, 
avenues,  or  alleys  of  the  said  city  pass  through  or  by  any  of  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Buildings  shall  pay  to  the 
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dttlj  authorised  officer  of  the  corporation  the  jast  proportion  of  the  expense  in- 
corred  in  improving  such  avenue,  street,  or  alley,  which  the  said  property  bears 
to  the  whole  cost  thereof,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  is 
apportioned  among  the  individual  proprietors  of  the  property  improved  thereby." 

I  have  already  been  called  upon  by  the  city  authorities  and  by  your  depart- 
ment to  pay  the  govexnment  proportion  for  improvements  coming  within  the 
purview  of  the  section  above  quoted,  bat  there  being  no  money  appropriated  to 
meet  such  payments,  I  had  to  decline  paying. 

I  last  year  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  enable  me 
to  meet  the  demands  which  might  be  made  upon  me  during  the  year  under  the 
provisions  of  that  law. 

I  have  been  informed  by  th'e  mayor  of  Washington  that  he  has  in  progress 
improvements  in  the  streets  of  the  city  which  pass  by  or  through  property  of 
the  United  States,  that  will  require  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  within  the  next  year,  under  the  above  quoted 
law  ;  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  same  in  good  faith,  it  will  require 
the  appropriation  of  that  sum  to  be  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

NUISANCE   FUND. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  thus  called  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  Secretary 
and  of  Congress  to  the  law  relating  to  nuisances,  viz  : 

*'  On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  746,)  an  appropria- 
tion of  five  thousand  dollars  was  made  by  Congress  '  for  making  improveoients 
provided  for  in  the  13th  section  of  the  city  charter,  per  act  of  May  17,  1848.' 

**  This  sum  was  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  has  all  been  expended  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  a  like  sum  should  be  appropriated  for  a  like 
purpose,  as,  in  the  present  state  of  the  city,  nuisances  are  continually  existing 
that  cannot  be  removed  in  any  other  way  than  through  an  appropriation,  con- 
templated by  the  law  of  May  26,  1824.  (Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  4,  p. 
77.)  which  is  referred  to  in  the  law  of  May  17,  184S,  (Laws,  vol.  9,  p.  229.)  I 
have,  therefore,  in  my  regular  estimates,  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provements referred  to." 

No  appropriation  was  made,  and  there  has  been  a  continual  call  upon  me 
during  the  past  year  to  remove  nuisances  under  the  law  above  referred  to.  After 
consultation  with  you,  I  have,  where  the  nuisances  were  such  as  to  very  much 
incommode  citizens  residing  in  their  vicinity,  and  endanger  their  health,  caused 
them  to  be  abated,  in  anticipation  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  me  to  pay  for 
the  work.  As  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  two  past  years,  I  have, 
in  my  regular  estimates,  asked  for  one  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

If  these  laws  are  to  stand  upon  the  statute  books,  thus  holding  out  the  prom- 
ise of  national  aid,  certainly  Congress  will  not  decline  to  pass  the  necessary  laws 
to  carry  out  their  own  enactments. 

VIRGINIA  AVENUE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  RESERVATIONS. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  and  of  Congress  to  Virginia  ave- 
nue in  several  of  my  reports,  and  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  fellow-citizens  and  to 
the  government,  refrain  from  once  more  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
making  some  improvement  to  that  important  thoroughfare,  from  the  western 

Eortion  of  the  city  to  the  navy  yard,  Giesboro',  and  the  Insane  Asylum.  Nothing 
as  ever  been  done  to  it  by  the  United  States,  and  it  is  in  such  a  condition  as 
that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  properly  opened.  An  appropriation  of,  say  ten 
thousand  dollars,  judiciously  and  economically  expended  on  the  worst  portions 
of  that  avenue,  would  make  it  a  very  good  road.  1  hope  Congress  will  think 
proper,  in  exercising  their  generosity  toward  the  city,  to  remember  Virginia 
avenue. 
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The  Circle,  on  PennBylvania  avenue,  where  New  Hampshire  avenue  intersects 
it.  has  been  formed,  handsome! v  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence,  cultivated  at  much 
expense,  and  adorned  by  the  placing  in  its  centre  of  a  bronse  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington,  and  unless  some  proper  measures  are  taken  to  take  care  of  it,  it 
might  as  well  have  been  left  in  the  state  it  was  before  any  improvement  was 
made  upon  it.  No  money  has  been  appropriated  to  keep  up  the  improvements 
upon  it  or  to  pay  a  watchman  for  taking  care  of  it,  and  tlie  consequence  is  that 
it  is  filled  with  cattle  and  horses,  and  with  gangs  of  boys  who  make  all  sorts  of 
depredations  within  the  encloeure.  Scarce  a  month  passes  that  I  do  not  receive 
numerous  complaints  from  the  good  citizens  residing  in  that  neighborhood  of  the 
desecration  of  *'the  Circle."  I  have  endeavored,  by  placing  the  gates  in  such 
order  that  they  could  not  well  be  left  open,  and  by  giving  some  official,  doing 
duty  in  that  neighborhood,  a  supervisory  control  over  it,  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of,  but  hav^e  failed,  rei-sons  will  open  the  gates  and  fasten  them 
open ;  boys  will  enter  and  make  it  their  play -ground,  and  cattle  and  horses 
either  go  in  of  their  own  accord  or  are  purposely  turned  in;  and  what  should  be 
a  beautifully  cultivated  spot,  and  an  ornament,  ia  converted  into  almost  a  public 
nuisance.  If  Congress  will  make  a  small  appropriation  to  put  the  place  in  com* 
plete  order,  and  allow  the  Commissioner  a  watchman  to  take  care  of  it,  it  can  be 
kept  in  proper  order,  and  be  always,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  beauty  and 
an  honor  to  the  city. 

Franklin  square  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  past  two  years,  but  it 
can  never  be  made  the  beautiful  square  it  should  be  until  it  is  enclosed  with  an 
iron  fence  that  cannot  be  torn  down  and  carried  away  by  evil-disposed  persons, 
and  also  placed  in  chaise  of  a  watdiman. 

Many  of  the  triangular  reservations  belonging  to  the  United  States  still  re- 
main open  as  places  for  the  deposit  of  filth,  instead  of  beinic  made  great  orna- 
ments to  the  city.  Some  years  ago  Congress  made  appropriations  nearly  every 
year  to  enclose  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they  were  enclosed  and  beautified  with 
trees  and  slirubbery,  and  present  a  beautiful  feature  in  our  expanded  city.  The 
last  one  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  was,  it  is  believed,  that  on  the  south  side  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  13th  and  14th  streets  west^  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Congress  will  again  turn  its  attention 
to  some  of  those  still  remaining  open,  aud  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
enclose  aud  beautify  them. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  *' authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reclaim  and  preserve  certain  property  of  the 
United  Srates." 

That  resolution  was  referred  by  your  honorable  predecessor.  Secretary  Usher, 
to  this  office.  The  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  examined,  and  an  elaborate  re- 
port made  by  me  to  the  Secretary,  which  he  transmitted  to  Congress  on  the  7th 
of  December  last,  and  the  same  was  printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  **Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  38th  Congress,  2d  session."  Nothing 
further  has  ever  been  done  in  relation  to  the  subject;  and  the  foundation 
of  the  market-house  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  7th  and  9th  streets, 
commenced  by  the  corporation  of  Washington,  and  the  work  Bt.opped  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  conformity  with  an  order  of  Congress,  remains, 
as  it  was  left,  an  "  eyesore'*  to  every  good  citiasen,  which  should  be  either  re- 
moved or  the  building  suffered  to  proceed.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  however, 
that  some  other  locality  mav  be  found  for  a  market-house,  that  the  great  street 
of  the  city  may  be  relieved  from  what  is  now,  as  all  must  admit,  a  public  nui- 
sance. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  earnest  application  was  made  to  that  body, 
by  persons  owning  property  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  to  cause  the  large 
and  handsome  reservation  on  East  Canitol  street,  between  1 1th  and  13lh  streets 
east,  to  be  enclosed  and  beautified,  and  called  "  Lincoln  Square."    Tbis  would 
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be  a  very  great  improvement  to  that  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  eity, 
where  Gongrees  has  never  yet  bestowed  any  of  its  benefactions,  and  which  it  is 
fondly  hoped  will  ere  long  be  remembered. 

SPRING  ON  smith's  FARM  BBLONGINO  TO  THB  UNITED  STATRS. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  25,  1832,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  rights  of  individuals  to  water,  (in  the 
northern  part  of  the  District,)  and  bring  the  water  in  pipes  to  the  Capitol;  and 
$40,000  was  .appropriated  for  purchasing  the  rights  and  performing  the  work. — 
(t^tat.  at  Largo,  vol.  4,  p.  518.J 

Under  this  law  the  Commissioner  purchased  of  John  A.  Smith  certain  land 
about  two  miles  from  the  Capitol,  on  which  there  is  a  large  and  never-failing 
spring  of  the  purest  water. 

A  brick  building  was  erected  over  the  spring,  and  water  pipes  laid  from  it 
to  the  Capitol,  and  from  that  spring  comes  the  flow  of  water- which  fills  the 
fountains  directly  east  and  west  of  the  Capitol  building,  and  also  the  beautiful 
flow  at  the  hydrant  in  front  of  the  arched  entrance  to  the  basement  of  the  west 
front. 

The  spring  from  which  this  water  is  brought  has  had  no  other  protection  than 
the  building  over  it  gave,  and  until  that  part  of  the  District  was  filled  with  troops 
it  was  found  sufficient.  But  after  the  soldiers  were  encamped  in  that  locality 
they  destroyed  the  door  of  the  house  by  shooting  bullets  through  it,  and  broke  into 
the  house  and  defiled  the  water,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 
As  soon  as  the  fact  was  made  known  to  me  I  had  the  spring  cleaned  out,  and  a 
new  door  made  and  covered  with  iron,  and  securely  put  on  and  fastened. 

As  this  spring  is  very  important  to  the  government,  for  from  it  all  the  drink- 
ing-water used  in  the  Capitol  is  supplied,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  to  build  a  common  but  secure  fence  around  so  much  of  the 
land  on  which  the  spring  is  situated  as  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

I  append  hereunto  a  statement  of  the  recdpts  and  expenditures  of  this  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1865. 

I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  your  attention  such  matters  intrusted  to  my 
care  as  are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to  or  considered 
by  Congress. 

There  will  doubtless  be  other  matters  requiring  special  attention  during  Ae 
ensuing  session,  which,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  will  be  brought  to  your  notice 
or  to  that  of  Congress. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  B.  FRENCH, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings. 

Hon.  Jambs  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Statement  qfreceipU  and  expenditures,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commisnoner 
of  Public  Buildings,  during  thejiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


Heads  of  appropriation. 


Clerk  to  Commissioner  Pnblic  Bnildinirs. 

Messenger  to  Commissioner  Public 
Buildings 

Laborer  in  charge  of  water-closets 

Public  gardener ;. 

Doorkeeper  at  Pre8ident*s  House 

Assistant  doorkeeper  at  ditto 

Two  day  watchmen  at  the  Cfl4>itol 

Night  watchman  at  public  staoles 

Day  watchman,  reservation  No.  2 

Keeper  western  gate,  Capitol 

Foreman  and  twenty-one  laborers 

Keepers  of  £a8tem  Branch  bridges,  dtc. 

Furnace-keeper  under  old  Hall 

Furnace-keeper,  President's  House 

Four  laborers  in  the  Capitol 

Providence^ospital 

Hire  of  carts  for  public  grounds 

For  completing  the  tiling  of  the  floor  of 
the  ola  Hall  of  Hepresentatives  under 
the  same  authority  that  the  work  has 
already  been  done 

Contingent  expenses 

Grounds  south  of  the  President's  House. 

Bepairs  and  rebuilding  fence, reservation 
No.2 

Fuel  in  part  for  President's  House 

Bepairs  Potomac  and  upper  bridges  - . . 

Cleaning  and  painting  crypt,  Capitol . . . . 

Bepairing  fence  around  Armory  square. . 

Bepairing  fence,  &c., Franklin  square.. 

Water-pipes  from  Franklin  square  to 
President's  House , 

Tiber  creek,  i'or  sewer 

Painting  iron  railing,  Capitol 

Ceiling  library'  of  Congress 

Bench,  Supreme  Court 

Navy -yard  bridge 

Marble  floor,  library  of  Congress 

President's  summer  residence 

To  pay  for  ashes,  &c 

Basement,  President's  House 

Bebuilding  Prenident's  stable 

Annual  repairs  President's  House 

City  lots 

B  street  soutli,  &c 

Annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol 

Bepairs  Pennsylvania  avenue 

Improvements  (I'^th  sec.  city  charter).. 

Beservation  No.  2  and  Lafayette  square. 

Trees  and  tree-boxes 

Purchase  and  repair  of  tools 


Ill 

.2  « 

ilf 


|1,200  00 

1,000  00 

525  60 

1,440  00 

720  00 

720  00 

1,440  00 

1,000  00 

720  00 

1,000  00 

16, 080  00 

1,396  00 

720  00 

720  00 

2,880  00 

6, 000  00 

2,000  00 


3,875  00 

500  00 
5,000  00 

•869  00 

2,400  00 

•4,176  81 

2, 000  00 

533  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

10, 150  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

1,214  00 

26,000  00 

1,200  DO 

3,0(J0  00 

125  00 

3,000  00 

•2,587  19 
6,000  00 
4,098  78 

tl,000  00 
8,000  00 
6,000  00 

•4,961  23 

2,252  97 

3,000  00 

491  09 


8^1 


W 


91,200  00 


1, 
1, 

1, 

16, 
1. 


000  CO 
525  60 
440  00 
720  00 
720  00 
440  00 
000  00 
720  00 
000  00 
080  00 
396  CO 
720  00 
720  00 
880  00 
000  00 
114  69 


464  97 
4,234  96 

681  50 
2,220  14 
3,668  04 
1,633  02 

444  03 
1,489  90 


10, 
1, 

1. 

25, 

1, 

3, 

3, 
3, 

8, 


500  00 
147  78 
500  00 
324  74 
181  97 
982  55 
019  60 
000  00 
125  00 
000  00 
103  98 
338  87 
192  12 
16  65 
173  56 
250  65 
922  46 
606  50 
057  48 
604  48 


S 


$.3,875  00 

35  03 

765  04 

187  50 
179  86 
C()8  77 
.366  98 
88  97 
510  10 


2  22 


H75  26 
32  03 
17  45 

180  40 


3,906  66 
983  35 


38  77 
616  47 


pq 


$114  69 


5J6  79 
2,3;«  87 


1,173  56 
250  t>5 


57  48 
113  39 


t  In  the  troMiiry. 


t  Pavements 
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Statement  qf  receipts  and  eapeiutiiureSf  Sfc. — Continaed. 


Heads  of  appropriation. 


Repain  of  all  furnaces  under  the  Capitol. 

Lighting 

Removal  of  snow 

Sewer  traps 

Illumination 

Water-pipes 


3  ^ 


-7 


fSOO  00 
67,597  13 


300  00 
"•95"75 


o  » 


$483  00 

67,250  72 

85  08 

300  00 

244  00 

95  75 


iii 


$17  00 
346  41 


s 


85  06 


244  00 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  EXTEKSIOK 


Abghitbct's  Office,  United  States  Capitol, 

Wathtngton,  D.  C„  November  1,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  relation  to  the  public  bnildings  in  your  department  under  my  super- 
TiBidn,  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  : 

CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 

The  progress  of  this  work  since  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  T.  U* 
Walter,  esq.,  (November  1,  1864,)  has  been  the  completion  of  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  south  wing,  including  the  steps  and  carriage- wa3rs  to  the  same. 
The  cheek-blocks  remain,  however,  unfinished,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing blocks  of  marble  sufficiently  large  for  the  capping.  There  are  eleven 
pieces  of  marble  for  this  purpose  now  on  the  ground,  and  the  number  required 
for  one  of  the  cheek-blocks  are  now  set  in  place. 

The  greater  part  of  the  marble-work  for  the  north  portico  has  been  prepared 
during  the  present  season,  and  is  now  being  set.  It  is  expected  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  will  be  done  by  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  seventy-three  blocks  for  cornice, 
architraves,  &c.,  prepared  for  the  unfinished  porticoes. 

There  have  been  received,  in  addition  to  tnose  already  set,  nine  monolithic 
columns,  which  have  been  wrought  for  the  other  porticoes,  and  there  are  also 
on  hand,  belonging  to  the  government,  blocks  sufficient  to  make  eight  columns 
in  two  pieces. 

As  the  contractors,  under  a  provision  of  their  contract,  claim  the  right  to 
deliver  these  stone  in  two  pieces,  and  as  they  have  been  received  and  paid  for, 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  they  be  used  in  the  western  porticoes,  alternately 
with  monolithic  columns. 

A  marble  balustrade  is  being  prepared  to  go  between  the  plinths  of  the 
columns  of  all  the  porticoes,  except  where  the  steps  prevent.  This  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  porticoes  and  to  the  security  of  visitors. 

There  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  porticoes  fifteen  column  shafts 
and  about  20,000  cubic  feet  of  marble. 

Nearly  all  the  marble-work  for  the  upper  balustrades  for  the  southern  and 
western  porticos  has  been  prepared  for  several  yeais,  and  is  liable  to  damage. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  can  be  set  during  the  next  year. 

52  I 
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Amount  expended  from  October  31,  1864,  to  Odober  31,  1865. 

Amount  paid  for  marble-cutting,  dreesing,  and  setting $115, 080  37 

Amount  paid  for  marble,  from  the  quarries  at  Lee,  Mass 46,  773  87 

Amount  paid  for  fifteen  monolithic  columns,  from  the  Maryland 

quarries 21,  000  00 

Amount  paid  for  three  column  shafts,  in  two  pieces 3,  300  00 

Amount  paid  for  labor,  as  per  detailed  statement  below 39,  876  62 

Amount  paid  for  miscdlaneous  bills,  such  as  lime,  sand,  cement, 

hardware,  lumber,  plaster,  salaries,  &c 66, 120  17 

292, 151  03 


AvMrnid  paid  for  day%*  toorkmerif  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1865. 

DajB.  Aggregate  cost 

CleAfl 788  $3,524  96 

Draughtsman 226}  1, 182  72 

Foreman  of  marble-miU 326  1, 464  75 

Foreman  and  time-keeper  ; . . . : 243  1, 037  48 

Carpenters 1, 190^  3, 980  87 

Bricklayers 696|  2,783  00 

Plasterers 5l|  207  00 

Coppersmiths 414j  1, 473  00 

Blacksmiths 521}  1,834  87 

Helpers 666  1,329  24 

Finisher 636i  2,022  00 

Photographer 50  200  00 

Teamsters 1,856}  3,893  71 

Laborers 5,  096}  9,  493  52 

Watchmen 2,116  5,316  50 

Stonecutters 33^  133  00 

14,912}  39,876  62 

Cauh  account  of  the  Capitol  extension. 

Amount  available  October  31,  1864 $267, 068  48 

Amount  refunded  of  retained  percentage,  by  Provest,  Winter 

and  Co 15,000  00 

Amount  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  horses,  material,  &c 19, 108  86 

301, 177  34 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1864,  to  October  31, 1865. . .     292, 151  03 

Iieaving  on  the  31st  of  October,  1865,  an  unexpended  balance  of. . .        9, 026  31 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  $15,000  were  expended  in  tiling  and  fitting  up  the 
old  hall  of  representatives,  which  amount  was  paid  out  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  Capitol  extension. 

No  appropriation  was  asked  for  this  work  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
By  reference  to  Mr.  Walter's  report  of  November  1,  1864,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  states  that  "  no  appropriation  would  be  required  for  the  Capitol  extension 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year." 
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Tbe  balance  on  hand  faUing  bo  far  short  of  the  sum  necesBarj  to  proaeente 
the  work  to  the  end  of  the  fisciu  year,  it  is  to  be  presnmedt  bj  some  inadvertency, 
his  estimate  mast  have  been  limited  to  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

An  appropriation  of  $175,000  will  be  reqnired  to  continue  this  work  to  the 
end  of  uie  present  fiscal  year,  and  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

THB  NBW  DOME. 

That  portion  of  the  base  omitted  to  give  place  for  the  steam-engine  and 
hoisting  apparatus  has  been  filled  in.  The  stairways  leading  from  the  attic  etory 
of  the  centre  building  to  the  platform  of  the  lantern  have  been  put  in  place, 
rendering  access  to  that  elevated  position  of  the  dome  easy  and  safe. 

The  picture  over  the  eye  of  the  dome  is  all  painted  in,  but  the  artist  is  un- 
willing to  have  the  scaffolding  removed  until  the  plastering  is  thoroughly  dry, 
and  the  picture  toned.  As  it  will  be  at  times  viewed  by  gas-light,  he  wishes  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  trying  it  by  this  light  before  dismissing  it  firom  his 
hands. 

The  arrangements  for  lighting  the  dome  by  means  of  Gardiner's  electro-mag 
netic  apparatus  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  probably  be  finished  early  in  Uie 
session. 

Since  the  31st  of  October  last,  30,457  pounds  of  iron  for  the  work  of  the  dome 
have  been  received,  which  together  with  that  heretofore  received  for  this  work 
make  the  entire  weight  of  the  iron  used  in  the  dome  8,909,200  pounds.  An  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  will  be  needed  to  pay  bills  already  due,  and  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

BNLABGBMBNT   OP  THB    C0NORB8S10NAL  LIBRARY. 

The  walls  and  arches  have  been  taken  out  of  the  north  and  south  wings,  and 
the  iron  rafters  are  being  placed  over  the  north  wing.  Nearly  all  the  alcoves, 
shelves,  galleries,  &c.,  for  one  room  are  prepared  at  the  foundry  in  New  Fork, 
and  will  soon  be  readv  for  shipment.  Owing  to  some  inaccuracy  in  the  plans, 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rafters,  which  will  lead  to  slight  delay 
and  increased  expenditure.  An  offset  in  the  walls  of  the  south  wing  has  been 
discovered  since  the  partition  walls  were  taken  out,  which  will  increase  the 
depth  of  some  of  the  alcoves,  and  consequently  their  capacity  for  books.  Ad- 
ditional shelving  has  been  ordered,  so  as  to  make  serviceable  every  portion  of 
the  wall  space. 

The  gallery  leading  to  the  dome,  which  cut  off  part  of  the  library-room  in  the 
north  wing,  has  been  abolished,  and  the  approach  made  b  v  a  gallery  across  the 
small  court.     This  change  adds  much  to  the  capacity  of  the  library. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  the  mode  of  heating,  from  warm-air  furnaces  to 
steam;  the  beat  from  warm-air  furnaces  being  considered  objectionable,  and, 
in  such  large  rooms,  uncertain. 

BXTBN8I0N  OF  THB  CBNTRB  BUILDING. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  extending  the  central  building 
and  portico  out  to  Ihe  line  of  the  porticos  of  the  wings.  This  is  imperatively 
demanded,  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  central  portico,  which  should  be 
the  superior  one  of  the  three ;  whereas,  at  present,  owing  to  its  receding,  and 
the  encroachment  of  the  dome  upon  it,  it  appears  to  be  we  inferior.  Besides, 
the  lower  member  of  the  dome  overhangs  the  eastern  wall  of  the  building,  giv- 
ing the  dome  from  some  points  of  view  an  appearance  of  insecurity. 
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Mr.  Walter  has  left  plans  for  thus  extending  the  central  portico,  which  are  in 
my  opinion  judicious  and  in  good  taste,  and  which,  if  adopted,  will  remedy  the 
d^ects  above  mentioned. 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

It  is  important  that  the  work  on  the  terraces  and  slopes  be  commenced  at  an 
early  day,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  extend  these  grounds. 

A  plan  for  this  purpose  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Walter  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port, the  adoption  of  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  I  earnestly  recommend. 

It  is  a  qvestion  whether  the  grounds  east  of  the  Capitol  should  not  also  be  ex- 
tended  to  B  streets  north  and  south ;  but  as  this  has  no  relation  to  the  terraces, 
fcc.,  or  any  odier  work  near  the  building,  it  is  unimportant  that  it  should  be 
acted  upon  at  present 

As  the  filling  of  the  terraces,  &c.,  near  the  building,  will  be  on  the  ground 
now  owned  by  the  government,  the  work  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
authority  is  given,  and  an  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose. 

PATENT  OPPICE  BUILDING. 

The  marble- work  of  the  portico  of  the  north  front  has  been  renewed,  after  a 
suspension  of  nearly  four  years.  The  progress  has  not  been  satisfactory.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  suspension  of  the  work,  the  machineiy, 
railways,  &c.,  at  the  quarries,  and  hoisting  apparatus  at  the  building,  have  been 
destroyed.  The  quarry  became  filled  up  with  water  and  mud.  A  steam  ap- 
paratus had  to  be  procured  by  the  contractors  to  clean  out  and  get  it  in  work- 
ing order. 

Four  months'  time  was  consumed  in  the  quarries  by  a  respectable  force  of 
workmen  before  the  contractors  were  able  to  get  any  material  to  the  building. 

This  work  is  being  done  under  a  contract  made  in  the  year  1857.  During 
the  suspension  of  this  work,  wages  and  other  expenses  have  increased  to  su<£ 
an  extent  as  to  render  this  contract  unremunerative. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  consider  the  case  of  these  contractors  as  one  de- 
serving the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  requii*ed  to  finish  the  portico,  iron  fence  and 
pavement. 

SALOON  OP  NORTH  FRONT. 

The  show-cases  for  models,  with  galleries,  have  been  put  up.  The  waUs 
and  ceilings  are  yet  to  paint. 

An  appropriation  of  815,000  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  bills  already  in- 
curred and  to  finish  the  saloon. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OPPICE  BUILDING. 

By  authority  of  Congress,  March  2,  1865,  an  addition  60  feet  by  76  was 
made  to  this  building,  four  stories  in  height,  corresponding  with  the  original 
building.  It  is  now  finished  and  occupied.  For  capacity  and  convenience  it  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  establishment  for  similar  purposes  in  this  country. 

The  cost  of  this  addition  was  $23,915  74. 


CITY  HALL. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  portion  of  the  City  Hall 
•ecnpied  by  the  United  States  Courts : 
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Additional  windows  in  court-room  for  light  and  better  ventilation,  an  exten- 
sion to  the  grand  jury  room,  and  renovation  of  two  petit  jury  rooms,  and 
sundry  slight  repairs  to  the  building. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  this  build- 
ing. The  porticos  and  other  portions  of  sandstone  work,  never  having  been 
painted,  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  This  material  is  so  norons  that  paint  is  essen- 
tial to  its  preservation.  If  anything  is  done  in  this  direction,  the  city  author- 
ities shoula  have  the  portion  of  the  bmlding  occupied  by  them  painted  at  the 
same  time. 

The  steps,  cornice,  and  other  portions  of  the  work  should  be  pointed  up,  as, 
if  this  is  not  soon  done  much  of  this  work  will  have  to  be  reset. 

Bv  a  small  annual  expenditure  for  repairs,  timely  and  judiciously  made, 
much  damage  might  be  prevented,  and  money  saved. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  CLARK, 
Architect  U.  S.  Capitol  Extension,  tfc»,  ifc, 

Hon.  Jambs  Hablan,  Secretary  of  the  Interiors 
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GrOVBRNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THB  IkSANB, 

St.  Elizabeths  D.  C,  October  1,  1865. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  leqnirement  of  section  2  of  the  act  organizing  this 
institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  joa  the  following  snnunary  of  its 
operations  daring  the  year  ending  Jfune  30,  1865,  prepared  at  our  request  hj 
thei        •        - 
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The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  on  the  30th  daj  of  June,  1864,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 186 

From  the  armj,  colored  males 5 

191 

From  the  navy,  white  males 16 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 1 2' 

18 

From  civil  life,  white  males 46 

From  civil  life,  white  females 70 

116 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 4 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 16 

20 

136 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 2 

From  rebel  prisons,  white  males 4 

Males,  265;  females,  86  ;  total 351 


The  nnmber  of  patients  admitted  daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  was: 

From  the  army,  white  males 407 

From  the  army,  colored  males 19 

— «-    426 

From  the  navy,  white  males 9 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 1 

10 

436 

From  civil  life,  white  males 28 

From  civil  life,  white  females 30 

'58 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 8 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 6 

14 

72 

From  quartermaster's  department,  white  males 2 

From  subsistence  department,  white  male 1 

Rebel  prisoners,  white  males 4 

Males,  479;  females,  36;  total 515 


The  whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1864-'65  was: 

From  the  army,  white  males .593 

From  the  army,  colored  males 24 

617 

From  the  navy,  white  males 25 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 3 

28 

€4& 
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From  civil  life,  white  males 74 

From  civil  life,  white  females, 100 

174 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 12 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 22 

34 

208 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 2 

From  quartermaster's  department,  white  males 2 

From  subsistence  department,  white  male 1 

From  rebel  prisoners,  white  males 8 

Males,  744;  females,  122;  total , 866 

The  number  of  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

Becovered  from  the  armj,  white  males 296 

Becovered  from  the  armj,  colored  males 11 

307 

Recovered  from  the  navy,  white  males 5 

Becovered- from  the  navy,  colored  male 1 

6 

313 

Becovered  from  civil  life,  white  males 14 

Becovered  from  civil  life,  white  females 10 

24 

Becovered  from  civil  life,  colored  males 3 

Becovered  from  civil  life,  colored  females 4 

7 

31 

Becovered  from  the  quartermaster's  department,  white  males 1 

Becovered  from  the  rebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

348 

Improvedfrom  the  army,  white  males 83 

Improved  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

84 

Improved  from  civil  life,  white  males 9 

Improved  from  civil  life,  white  females 7 

16 

Improved  from  the  rebel  prisoners,  white  male 1 

101 

Unimproved  from  the  army,  white  males 8 

Unimproved  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

9 

Males  437;  females  21;   total 458 

The  number  of  patients  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 106 

From  the  army,  colored  males 7 

113 

From  Ae  navy,  white  males 5 

lV)m  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

7 

120 
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From  civil  life,  white  males 13 

From  civil  life,  white  females 5      • 

—  18 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 3 

5 

23 

From  Soldiers' Home,  white  male 1 

From  subsistence  department,  white  male 1 

Bebel  prisoners,  white  males 2 

Males  139;  females  8;  total 147 


The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1865,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 160 

From  the  army,  colored  males 6 

106 

From  the  navy,  white  males 14 

120 

From  civil  life,  white  males 37 

From  civil  life,  white  females 78 

115 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 7 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 15 

22 

,    137 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

From  the  quartermaster's  department,  white  male 1 

Rebel  prisoners,  white  males 2 

Males  168;  females93;  total 261 


A  tabular  statement  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  and  the  duration  of 
disease  at  the  time  of  death  of  those  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year, 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION.  No.  of 


Chronic,  organic  and  fiinctional  de^neration  of  the  brain  without  compli- 
cative or  supervenient  disease  before  death 49 

Chronic,  organic  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  with  epilepsy. .  12 

Ditto  with  apoplexy 5 

Ditto  with  paralysis  generale 2 

Ditto  with  tumor  of  the  brain 1 

Ditto  with  tvphoid  fever 14 

Ditto  with  aysentery 7 

Ditto  with  diarrhoea 1 

Ditto  with  phthisis 7 

Ditto  with  albumunuria 1 

Ditto  with  hepatitis 1 1 

Ditto  with  bilious  fever 1 

Ditto  with  pneumonia 1 

Ditto  with  erysipelas 1 
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Ditto  with  gangrene  of  long 1 

Maniacal  exhaoation 7 

Inanition 8 

Typhoidfever 12 

Diarrhoea • 1 

Dysentery 2 

General  paralysis  (simple) 2 

EpOepsy 4 

Pneomonia 1 

Asphyxia I 

Abscess  of  liver 1 

Malarial  exhaustion 1 

Moribund  on  admission 3 

Total 147 


MENTAL  CONDITION.  •  Ka  of 

Acute  mania 19 

Chronic  mania 34 

Acute  melancholia 10 

Chronic  melancholia 4 

Acute  dementia 11 

Chronic  dementia 69 

Total 147 


DURATION  OP  MENTAL  DISEASE.  Ka  of 

Two  months 3 

Three  months 2 

Four  months 9 

Five  months 2 

Six  months 24 

One  year 43 

Two  years 28 

Three  years ." 5 

Pour  years 5 

Five  years 3 

Six  years 2 

Seven  years 3 

Eight  years ' 4 

Nine  years 4 

Ten  years 1 

Eleven  years 1 

Twelve  years 1 

Fifteen  years 1 

Sixteen  years 1 

Nineteen  years 2 

Twenty-one  years 2 

Twenty-four  years 1 

Total 147 
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As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  persons  admitted  in  the  course  of  the 
year  had  been  insane  at  the  time  of  admission — 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 172 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  colored  males .".  12 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  navy,  white  males 5 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  navy,  colored  male 1 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 16 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 3 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females 12 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  females 3 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  ^nartermaster's  department,  white  male  1 

^225 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  white  males. . .' 93 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  colored  males 2 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females 4 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

Three  to  six  months,  rebel  prisoner,  white  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  quartermaster's  department,  white  male  1 

107 

One  year,  from  the  army,  white  males .• 54 

One  year,  from  the  army,  colored  males 4 

One  year,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 3 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  females 5 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  colored  females • 2 

73 

Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 24 

Two  years,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

Two  years,  from  the  subsistence  department,  white  male 1 

Two  years,  rebel  prisoners,  white  nudes 2 

28 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 19 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  females 3 

22 

Four  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 7 

Four  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Four  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

10 

Five  years,  from  the  anpy,  white  males ? 10 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Five  years,  rebel  prisoner,  white  male 1 

-^  12 

Six  years,  from  the  army,  white  male 6 

Six  years,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

8 

Seven  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 6 

Seven  years,  from.the  army,  colored  male 1 

Seven  years,  from  the  navy,  white  male 1 

Seven  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

9 
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Eight  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 2 

Nine  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 2 

Ten  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 9 

Ten  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 


Twelve  years,  from  the  army,  white  male 1 

Twelve  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 


10 


Fifteen  years,  from  the  army,  white  male 

Eighteen  years,  from  the  army,  white  male.  • . . 
Twenty-one  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female. 
Twenty -three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male. 
Thirty  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 


515 


Tabular  statement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  1,989  persons  treated  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution  became  insane. 

Under  10  years 23 

Between  10  and  15  years 17 

Between  15  and  20  years 121 

Between  20  and  25  years 421 

Between  25  and  30  years .' 542 

Between  30  and  35  yean 374 

Between  35  and  40  years 235 

Between  40  and  45  years 94 

Between  45  and  50  years 56 

Between  50  and  60  years 48 

Between  60  and  70  years 25 

Between  70  and  80  years 14 

Unknown 19 

Total 1,989 

The  f (Mowing  table  shows  the  nativity t  €U  Jar  as  it  could  be  ascertainedj  of  the 

1,989  persons  treated. 

NATIVE-BORN.  FORBIGN-BORN. 

District  of  Columbia 165    Ireland 478 

New  York ^ 134    Germany 319 

Pennsylvania 125    England j> 34 

Maryland 106     France 29 

Virginia 85     Canada 11 

Hassachnsetts 53     Scotland 10 

Ohio 49     Itely 10 

Maine 25     Poland 5 

New  Hampshire 19     Sweden 5 

Illinois 18     Switzerland 5 

Wisconsin 13     Norway 5 

Vermont 12     Wales 3 

Connecticut 12     Russia 3 

Michigan 12    Spain 3 
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Indiana 12    Denmark . . . 

Kentucky 11     Nova  Scotia . 

New  Jersey 11     Hungary. 

Missouri 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Choctaw   nation 

Florida 

Delaware 


10    Austria 

8  Buenos  Ayres . 
7     Costa  Rica 

9  Sicily 

3     Holland 

2    Belgium 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


93 
Unknown 15 


1,989 
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Below  M  shown  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  cases  received  since  the 
institution  was  opened  labored  at  the  time  of  admission, 

MANIA. 

Acute,  simple 892 

Acute,  epileptic : 21 

Acute,  paralytic 7 

Acute,  homicidal 6 

Acute,  hysterical 2 

Acute,  puerperal 5 

Acute,  suicidal • 10 

Acute,  erotic 1 

Acute,  febrile 33 

Acute,  periodical 22 

Acute,  dipsoic 27 

Acute,  cataleptic 2 

Acute,  kleptoic 1 

Typhomania,  (Bell's  disease) 1 

1,030 

Chronic,  simple 140 

Chronic,  epileptic 9 

Chronic,  paralytic 7 

Chronic,  puerperal 5 

Chronic,  periodical 25 

Chronic,  cataleptic 1 

Chronic,  suicidal 2 

Chronic,  homicidal 3 

Chronic,  homicidal  and  epileptic 1 

193 
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MONOMANIA. 


Acute,  simple 3 

Chronic,  simple 14 

17 


MELANCHOLIA. 

Acnte,  simple 101 

Acnte,  suicidal .' 17 

Acute,  epileptic 1 

Acute,  nostalgic 19 

Acute,  homicidal 1 

139 

Chronic,  simple 37 

Chronic,  suicidal 1 

Chronic,  periodic 1 

39 

DBMBNTIA. 

Acute,  simple 178 

Acute,  epileptic 7 

Acute,  paralytic  - .  -  -  • *- 8 

Acute,  periodical 2 

Acute,  suicidal 4 

199 

Chronic,  simple 302 

Chronic,  general  paralysis 4 

Chronic,  epileptic 48 

Chronic,  paralytic 24 

Chronic,  senile ,.  14 

Chronic,  dipsoic 4 

Chronic  suicidal 5 

Chronic  periodical 3 

Chronic,  epileptic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic 1 

"  406 

Whole  number  of  cases  treated 2,023 

Number  of  re-admissions 34 

Number  of  persons  treated 1,989 
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INDEPENDENT  OR  PAY  PATIENTS. 

There  were  of  this  class,  at  the  heginning  of  the  year : 

8  males     9  females..  17 

Beceiyed  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 12  males  11  females . .  23 

Total 20 'males  20  females..  40 

Discharged  in  .the  coarse  of  the  year 16  males     9  females. .  25 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 4  males  11  females . .  15 

Pnhlic  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  the  army 106 

Public  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year,  firom  the  navy 14 

Public  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  civil  life 123 

Public  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  quartermaster's  department ...  1 

Public  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year,  rebel  prisouers 2 

Males - 168 

Females 93 

Total 261 


The  admissions  this  year,  five  hundred  and  twelve  (512)  altogether,  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  six  (6.)  While  the  army  and  navy  furnished 
nearly  eighty-lhree  (83)  per  cent,  of  the  whole  admissions,  the  number  of  mili- 
tary patients  received  was  twelve  (12)  less,  and  the  number  of  civil  cases,  in- 
cluding rebel  prisoners,  eighteen  (18)  more  than  last  year. 

Though  the  active  operations  of  the  war  continued  through  most  of  the 
period  embraced  in  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  exhibits  the  commencement 
of  a  return  towards  the  old  ratios  which  the  military  and  civil  cases  bore  to 
each  other.  The  current  year  will  doubtless  exhibit  a  further  movement  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  generation  of  living  men  will 
witness  the  preponderance  in  our  wards  of  the  civil  over  the  military,  cases 
which  marked  the  status  ante  bellum. 

It  is  an  equally  extraordinary  and  significant  fact  that  the  number  of  civil 
cases  received  into  the  institution  during  the  four  years  of  the  war  has  exceeded 
the  admissions  during  an  equal  preceding  period  only  ten  (10)  per  cent.,  notwith- 
standing an  estimated  increase  of  the  permanent  population  of  the  District  of 
one  hundred  (100)  per  cent.,  and  two  enactments  by  Congress— one  providing 
for  the  care  in  the  national  hospital,  during  the  war,  of  all  transient  insane  per- 
sons found  in  the  District  without  the  means  of  self-support,  and  the  other 
making  like  provision  for  the  same  period  for  all  cases  of  insanity  occurring  in 
any  part  of  the  republic  amon^  the  civil  employes  of  the  quartermaster's  and 
commissary's  departments  of  the  army. 

This  evident  diminution  in  the  relative  prevalence  of  insanity  in  the  District 
accords  with  the  history  of  the  disease  throughout  the  loyal  States ;  and  it  is 
thought  to  show  that  the  mind  of  the  countij  was  raised  by  the  war  to  a 
healthier  tension  and  more  earnest  devotion  to  healthier  objects  than  was  largely 
the  case  amid  the  apathies  and  self-indulgences  of  the  long-continued  peace  and 
material  prosperity  that  preceded  the  great  struggle.  Whether  or  not  a  kind  of 
mental  collapse  will  follow  a  return  of  peace,  and  be  attended  with  an  increase 
of  mental  disease,  will  depend  upon  circumstances  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
definitely  foresee.  If  it  unhappily  should,  the  truth  of  this  theory  would  be 
demonstrated  beyond  a  question,  and  the  old  notions — doubtless  true  as  ob- 
served at  other  times  and  under  other  systems  of  government — of  the  effects  of 
violent  national  struggles  upon  the  psychological  condition  of  the  peoples  af- 
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fected  by  them,  entirely  reversed  as  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can republic.  It  is  but  a  slight  license  to  say  that  the  nation  laid  down  its  life 
to  save  it ;  and  that  the  national  mind  rapidly  acquired  a  firmer  strength  and  a 
higher  tone  amid  the  harrowing  incidents  of  such  a  gigantic  and  all-pervading 
strife  and  sacrifice,  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing events  in  the  mental  history  of  our  race !  But,  after  all,  the  same  natural 
law  to  which  the  nation  appears  to  owe  an  increase  of  mental  strength  amid  a 
sudden,  vast  and  unprecedented  expenditure  of  it,  underlies  some  of  the  most 
familiar  observations  in  psychology.  The  popular  idea  that  weak  and  indolent 
minds  in  civilized  society  enjoy  comparative  immunity  from  derangement,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  All  weakness  invites  disease,  while  strength  repels  it ;  and  ac- 
tivity is  a  condition  of  strength.  There  is  more  insanity  among  the  hinds  and 
drones  of  mankind  than  among  the  Newtons  and  Websters.  The  capacity  and 
application  of  philosophers  and  Qtatesmen  are  associated  with  a  strength  and 
tone  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  which  not  only  repel  disease,  but  afford 
the  innervation  necessary  to  the  vigor  of  the  bodily  functions.  There  are  fewer 
dyspeptics  among  scholars  than  among  unlettered  men.  It  is  true  that  poets — 
a  class  of  most  intellectual  men — and  madmen  are  thought  to  be  allied ;  and  it 
may  be  so.  The  mental  constitution  that  affects  the  poetic  fervor  is  not  always 
^perhaps  not  generally — ^what  is  called  a  well-balanced  one.  Besides,  the 
frequent  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  the  conception  of  poetic  images  is  apt 
to  develop  into  inordinate  activity  a  power  of  the  understanding,  especially 
when  it  is  originally  in  excess,  that  is  most  prone  to  confound  the  ideal  withthe 
real,  and  thus  establish  one  of  the  forms  of  the  incipiency  of  insanity. 

The  whole  number  treated  in  1864-'65  was  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  (866) 
against  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (787)  in  i863-'64.  As  the  number  of 
admissions  was  nearly  the  same  in  each  of  the  two  years,  the  excess  of  seven- 
ty-nine (79)  treated  this  year  was  mainly  due  to  the  greater  number  in  the  house 
at  the  beginning  of  this  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  recoveries  here  reported  were  all,  it  is  believed,  genuine  restorations  to 
the  normal  mental  state  of  the  .respective  individuals.  They  were  nearly  fifty- 
eight  (58)  per  cent,  of  the  discharges,  including  deaths,  and  a  little  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  treatment  during  the  year.  The 
proportion  of  recoveries  was  somewhat  less  during  the  last  two  than  it  was  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  The  high  proportion  of  incurable  cases  among 
the  soldiers  who  have  formed  so  large  a  moiety  of  our  population  durmg  the 
war,  and  the  payment  of  bounties  for  recruits,  began  at  the  same  time.  The 
relation  that  those  concurrent  events  bore  to  each  other  is  obvious.  The  various 
bounties,  particularly  the  large  sums  paid  for  recruits  during  the  last  year  of  the 
rebellion,  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  recruit  and  substitute  brokers  to- the  exercise 
of  an  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  and  to  achieve  a  success,  in  imposing  upon  the 
army  senility  and  childhood  for  vigorous  manhood,  and  imbecility  for  soundness 
of  understanding,  which,  had  they  been  displayedin  the  genuine  service  of  their 
country,  would  have  commanded  the  blessings  of  a  heroic  patriotism.  It  was 
found  that  recovered  soldiers  discharged  firom  the  hospital  and  service,  and  paid 
off,  and  left  to  journey  to  their  homes  by  themselves,  were  so  frequently  the 
victims,  while  on  their  way,  of  the  diabolical  arts  of  *•  drugging"  and  robbery, 
and  then  of  literal  sale  as  recruits  or  substitutes,  that  no  such  patients  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  institution  during  the  last  six  (6)  months  of  the  war, 
except  under  the  personal  protection  of  friends  or  officials.  The  fact  that  nine 
(9)  natives  of  Canada  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  period  under 
review,  while  only  two  (2)  were  received  during  its  previous  history  of  nine  (9) 
years,  affords  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  our  political  neighbor  on  the  north 
parted  with  some  of  her  dependent  population  at  a  handsome  premium.  We 
could  write  the  current  history  of  several  of  the  large  alms-houses  and  munici- 
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pal  institutious  for  the  insane  fronx  the  declarations  of  patients  received  into  the 
hospital  during  the  past  year. 

The  same  causes  that  have  slightly  reduced  the  proportion  of  recoveries  have 
increased  the  number  in  the  table  of  discharges  classed  as  improved  and  unim- 
proved. The  most  of  the  improved  cases  had  become  mentally  as  comfortable 
as  they  were  when  cruelly  imposed  upon  the  service,  or  had  in  any  probability 
been  for  many  years,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  taken  to  their  homes 
by  relatives  or  friends,  where  they  could  be  usefully  employed  and  enjoy  a  qual- 
ified liberty. 

The  discharge  from  the  service  of  the  few  classed  as  unimproved^  eight  (8) 
out  of  nine  (9)  of  whom  were  army  patients,  was  accepted  by  friends  who  pre- 
ferred to  place  them  in  the  care  of  institutions  near  their  distant  homes. 

The  percentage  of  mortality  this  year  was  large,  but,  however  much  we  may 
regret  it,  it  seemed  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  Over  seventy-two  (72) 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity,  and  in  three-fifths 
(|ths)  of  the  remaining  cases  the  fatal  event  was  duo  to  morbid  condition  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  admission.  By  inanition,  as  an  assigned  cause  of  death,  is 
meant  the  non-assimilation  of  food  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  forces.  In  these  cases  the  mental  disorder  was  not  of  an  active  and 
exhaustive  type,  and  no  acute  idiopathic  disease  could  be  detected.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  our  remarkable  exemption  from  local  disease  consisted  in  the  commu- 
nication of  typhoid  fever,  with  which  many  soldiers  were  admitted  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  to  some  of  the  chronic  cases  already  in  the  house,  who,  from  de- 
fective innervation,  offered  but  little  resistance  either  to  the  invasion  or  progress 
of  an  asthenic  disease ;  and  for  a  few  weeks  the  fever  prevailed  considerably  in 
several  wards  on  the  male  side  of  the  house.  That  typhoid  fever  is  in  no  sense 
an  endemic  disease  here  is  shown  both  by  its  entire  disappearance  as  soon  as  it 
ceased  to  be  brought  to  us  from  the  field,  and  by  the  non-occurrence  of  a  single 
case  in  the  women's  wards,  in  which  the  mortality  from  all  causes,  during  Sie 
year,  was  only  between  six  and  seven  (6  and  7)  per  cent,  of  a  population  com- 
posed largely  of  chronic  and  infirm  cases. 

The  population  of  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  last  government  year  was 
less  than  it  had  been  at  any  other  time  for  two  years  previous.  This  reduction 
was  mainly  effected  by  embracing  the  favorable  opportunity  which  the  return 
in  June  of  so  many  of  the  different  organizations  of  the  army  to  their  respec- 
tive States  afforded  to  send  home  in  the  care  of  comrades  or  officers  all  recov- 
ered men,  and  most  others  who  had  evidently  not  become  insane  in  the  line  of 
duty,  and  would  certainly  be  properly  cared  for  either  by  their  friends  or  the 
local  authorities. 

The  admissions  since  the  beginning  of  1865-'66  have  averaged  about  one  a 
day.  As  the  army  becomes  more  **  regular*'  and  national  in  its  organization^ 
and  the  rank  and  file  is  recruited  from  the  least  inhabitative  population  of  the 
country  directly  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  soldier  will  have 
much  fewer  of  those  State  ties  and  claims  which  have  generally  led  to  the  early 
removal  of  the  incurable  volunteer  to  his  home  and  its  local  protections.  In  this 
way  it  is  expected  that  the  present  and  future  population  of  the  hospital  will, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  much  more  protracted  r^^.sidence  in  it  than  the  volunteers  had» 
and  that  the  average  number  of  inmates  will  soon  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  high 
est  number  resident  at  one  time  during  the  war. 

53  I 
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Classified  abstract  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  hospital  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

»  EXPENDITURES. 

Balance  from  last  year  due  euperiDtendent  from  United  States $3, 

Expended  for  flour ^ i 5, 

meats,  including  hams 10, 

butter  and  cheese - 5, 

groceries  and  ice 10, 

potatoes 

fuel  and  lights 9, 

furniture,  glass,  china,  hardware 

boots,  shoes,  findings,  &c 

farming  implements,  &c I, 

hay,  oats,  straw,  &c 4, 

horse  and  ox  shoeing 

repairs  and  improvements 

stock 1, 

postage 

salaries  and  wages 18, 

books,  stationery  and  printing 

freights  .  ^ 

eloped  patients 

money  returned  to  private  patients 

dry  goods 

repairs  to  carriages,  harness,  &c 

fish 

medicines,  including  liquors 1 2, 

miscellaneous  supplies 


874  83 

245  20 

159 

13 

709 

67 

590  83 

789 

22 

170 

40 

721 

05 

95  25 

167  96 

834 

18 

309 

27 

541  98 

075  89 

74 

20 

436  00 

121 

00 

7 

94 

65 

00 

721 

98 

830 

95 

667 

23 

785 

40 

296 

35 

235  85 
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BBCEIPTS. 

Received  from  treasury  United  States $40,  500  00 

"            private  patients  for  board,  &;c 6,144  92 

"            naval  hospital  fund  for  supplies  furnished 9,  043  13 

"  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wilmington  railroad, 

for  overcharge  on  freight 15  00 

"            disinterment  of  bodies 5  00 

"            miscellaneous  articles,  &c.,  sold 11  00 

"  work  by  hospital  horses,  &c.,  on  continuation  of 

wall 252  00 

*'           balance  due  superintendent  from  United  States .  22,  555  71 


78.526  76 


Without  a  word  of  explanation  the  expenditures  under  some  heads  might 
mislead  the  department.  For  instance,  the  item  of  salaries  and  wages  shows 
the  entire  amount  paid  to  the  officers  and  employes  engaged  in  the  management 
of  the  institution  during  the  year.  The  items  for  butter  and  cheese,  fuel  and 
lights,  fish  and  liquors,  hay,  grain  and  straw,  which  embrace  the  principal  cost 
of  milk,  poultry ^and  transportation,  and  some  smaller  items,  include  the  cost  of 
ail  such  articles^consumed  both  by  this  hospital  and  by  the  naval  hospital  iu 
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tills  District,  which  has  heen  a  free  tenant  of  this  institution  for  upwards  of  four 
^4)  years,  and  from  which  it  has  derived  all  its  supplies  except  medicines.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  crippled  state  of  its  finances,  which  will  hereafter  be 
noticed,  the  institution  has  been  indebted  to  the  War  Department  for  aid  in 
supplying  bread,  beef  and  groceries,  which  have  materially  reduced  the  ex- 
penditure for  flour,  meats,  sugar,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

In  relation  to  the  receipts,  it  should  be  remarked  that  sixty  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  (860,500)  were  appropriated  by  the  thirty-eighth  Congress,  at 
its  first  session,  for  the  support  of  the  hospital  during  the  year  1864~'65,  and 
that  at  the  last  or  second  session  of  Congress  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000) 
were  appropriated  to  supply  a  deficiency  to  that  amount  in  the  sum  required  to 
carry  the  institution  through  the  year.  This  deficiency  arose  from  a  much 
larger  number  of  admissions  than  was  anticipated  when  the  estimates  for  the 
year  were  made,  and  an  advance  of  more  than  fifty  (50)  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  living  and  treating  the  sick. 

On  account  of  an  accidental  delay  only  forty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($40,500)  of  the  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($60,500) 
were  advanced  to  the  superintendent  before  the  30th  of  June  last,  as  may  be 
noticed.  Had  the  remaining  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  been  advanced  to 
him  a  few  days  earlier  than  they  were,  the  balance  due  him  would  have  been 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  seventy-one  one- hundredths  dollars, 
($2,555  71,)  instead  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  "fifty-five  and 
seventy-one  one-hundredths  dollars,  ($22,555  71.)  After  a  delay  in  making  such 
appropriations,  with  which  all  immediately  interested  parties  are  familiar,  the 
deficiency  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000)  was  appropriated  in  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  government  for 
the  year  1865-'66,  and  was  not  available  till  that  year  had  commenced,  though 
the  most  of  it  was  due  for  expenditures  already  made. 

The  department  is  well  aware  that  Congress  at  the  very  close  of  its  last 
session  failed  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill  which  provides  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  The  sums  needed  for  the  support  and  improvement 
of  this  institution  were  included  in  that  bill,  and  of  course  lost  with  it ;  and  the 
hospital  is  now  being  supported  with  money  borrowed  upon  the  faith  of  the 
party  loaning  it  that  Congress  will  very  early  in  the  approaching  session  en- 
able the  department  to  replace  the  amount  advanced. 

The  present  financial  condition  of  the  institution  as  thus  explained  renders 
it  plainly  necessary,  it  is  thought,  to  respectfully  recotoimend  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  make  an  appropriation  of  ninety  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
($*j0,500,)  the  amount  asked  last  year  and  reported  in  the  bill  which  was  lost, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  during  the  current  year,  and  that  the  same 
amount  be  asked  for  the  support  of  the  institution  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1667.  This  amount  is  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  estimated 
number  (360)  of  insane  persons  that  this  hospital  will  be  required,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  to  treat  this  year  and  the  next  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  average  cost  ($250)  of  the  proper  support  and  treatment  of  one  insane  per- 
son for  one  year.  We  believe  it  to  be  our  earnest  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  evident 
duty,  to  conduct  the  institution  with  all  the  economy  that  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  government  to  the  most  unfortunate 
class  of  its  servants  and  dependents,  ^nd  we  have  concluded  to  adhere  to  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  upon  which  the  first  of  these  estimates  was  originally 
submitted  a  year  ago,  Rltheugh  we  find  the  cost  of  supplies  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to  likely  to  exceed  our  expectations.  The  average  mtmber  of  patients 
does  not  seem  likely  to  vary  greatly  from  what  we  anticipated. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1865,  the  board  of  visitors  was  called  upon  to  lament 
the  death  of  Dr.  Whelan,  for  many  years  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
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and  efficient  officers  of  the  hospital  since  its  organization  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, which  took  effect  on  the. first  day  of  July,  1855.  Had  he  lived  nineteen 
(19)  days  longer  he  would  hav§  been  a  visitor  for  the  continuous  period  often 
(10)  years.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  held  a  few  days  after  Dr. 
"Whelan's  death,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  1.  Resolced,  That  in  the  death  of  our  much  esteemed  and  highly  respected 
associate,  Dr.  William  Whelan,  the  hospital  has  lost  a  warm  and  judicious  friend, 
a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor,  and  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  whose  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  suffering  insane  it  becomes  us  all  to  remember  and  to  imi- 
tate. 

"  2.  Resolved^  That  we  express  to  the  wife  and  children  of  our  lamented  com- 
panion the  sorrow  we  feel  on  account  of  the  sad  bereavement  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  bear  in  the  death  of  a  good  husband  and  father,  and  also  our 
deep  sense  of  the  loss  occasioned  thereby  to  this  board,  to  the  hospital,  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  to  the  naval  service  of  the  country  with  which  for  msmy 
years  he  was  most  honorably  and  usefully  connected." 

In  less  than  one  month  after  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Whelan,  the  hospital' 
suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  Dr.  Bela  N.  Stevens,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  institution  for  nearly  six  (6)  years,  first  as  the  only  medical  assistant,  and 
then  as  first  assistant  physician.  Dr.  Stevens  was  a  graduate  both  of  the  aca- 
demical and  medical  departments  of  Dartmouth  College.  His  superior  mental 
endowments,  his  varied  attainments,  resulting  from  a  diligent  use  of  liberal  op- 
portunities for  general  and  professional  culture,  the  earnest  directness  of  his 
honorable  purposes,  and,  withal,  the  possession  of  an  active  temperament,  ren- 
dered him  a  man  of  marked  intellectual  power  with  whomsoever  he  was  asso- 
ciated, and  of  unwearied  executive  efficiency  in  whatsoever  he  undertook  to 
perform.  During  the  time  that  he  held  an  appointment  under  this  board  he 
took  a  responsible  part  in  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  nearly  all  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital  proper  and  of  the  St.  Elizabeth  general  hospital,  which 
was  conducted  by  our  medical  officers  during  three  (3 )  years  of  the  war.  His 
skill,  attention  and  humanity  much  endeared  him  to  his  patients,  and  there  are 
men  scattered  all  over  this  broad  land  who  sincerely  lament  his  deatb  and  bless 
his  memory. 

The  general  naval  hospital  in  this  District  continues  to  occupy  the  lodg^e  for 
colored  men.  The  gardener's  house,  used  during  the  war  for  a  naval  pest 
hospital,  has  recently  been  vacated.  Contrary  to  our  expectations  a  year  ago, 
the  new  buildings  in  process  of  erection  in  Washington  for  a  naval  hospital  are 
not  ready  for  occupation,  and  will  not  be,  we  understand,  till  completed  by  an 
additional  appropriation  by  Congress.  The  colored  men's  lodg«  is  needed  by 
the  class  of  insane  for  which  it  was  erected,  and  we  much  hope  that  the  medical 
bureau  of  the  navy  will  be  enabled  to  complete  its  buildings  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  year. 

Pr.  Godding  continues  to  discharge  the  highly  responsible  and  laborious 
duties  of  his  position  with  marked  ability  and  untiring  activity. 

In  April  last  Dr.  B.  D.  Eastman,  for  several  years  the  assistant  pliysician  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Concord,  was  appointed  an  assist- 
ant physician  of  this  institution  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Stevens,  Dr.  T.  S. 
Franklin,  of  New  York,  who  spent  a  portion  of  his  pupilage  in  the  Friends* 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  near  Philadelphia,  received  a  similar  appointment.  These 
officers  have  given  good  satisfaction  during  their  short  period  of  service. 

We  have  generally  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  excellent  female  at- 
tendants, but  during  the  war  it  was  very  difficult  to  employ  suitable  men  for 
similar  positions  on  the  male  side  of  the  house.  The  comfort  of  the  insane  is 
intimately  dependent  upon  the  character  of  their  immediate  companions  and 
care-takers,  and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  say  that  since  the  close  of  hos- 
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tilities  W0  have  been  able  to  fill  our  corps  of  attendants  from  even  a  better  class 
of  men  than  usually  applied  for  such  a  situation  before  the  war. 

The  improvements  in  furniture,  pictures,  flowers  and  birds,  and  the  various 
other  means  of  amusement  and  instruction  which,  promote  the  comfort  and  re- 
storation of  the  insane,  have  at ^no  time  during  the  last  four  (4)  years  been 
altogether  suspended,  but  the  crowded  condition  of  the  house  and  the  cares  of 
the  officers  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  prosecute  them  as  largely  as  we  hope 
to  do  in  future.  Still,  we  have  always  done  enough  to  secure  the  institution 
against  any  retrograde  movement  in  those  appointments  which  most  distinguish 
the  best  modern  establishments  for  the  cure  of  maladies  of  the  mind  from  those 
bare,  cheerless  receptacles  for  madmen  which  abounded  in  Europe  a  century 
ago,  and  still  have  their  types  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  has  shown  his 
favorable  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  to  the  great  branch  of 
the  public  service  under  his  direction  by  such  material  aid  in  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  its  resources  as  was  within  his  discretion.  The  institution  is  also 
much  indebted  to  the  State  and  Interior  Departments  for  a  large  amount  of  in- 
teresting reading  for  the  patients ;  to  Miss  D.  L.  Dix  for  several  chairs  and 
various  other  useful  appliances  in  the  care  of  the  sick ;  to  Mifl&  Lowell,  of  Bos- 
ton, through  D.  W.  Bliss,  for  two  of  Crosby's  invalid  beds  and  one  locomotive 
chair;  and  to  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for' their  very  val- 
uable paper. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

P.  D.  GUBLEY,  President  of  the  Board. 
C.  H.  NICHOLS,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Hon.  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

St.  Elizabeth,  JD.  C,  November  1,  1865. 
Sir  :  The  estimates  submitted  in  my  lEist  annual  report  were  approved  by 
your  predecessor,  and  in  due  time  included  in  the  bill  providing  for  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  government,  which  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  That  bill  did  not  become  a  law, 
and  of  course  the  sums  asked  for  the  improvements  contemplated  were  not  ap- 
propriated. I  therefore  very  respectfully  re-submit  the  estimates  in'question, 
much  hoping  that  they  will  have  your  approval,  and  that  Congress  will  early 
in  the  approaching  session  pass  a  deficiency  bill  which  shall  include  them.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1.  For  finishing,   furnishing,  and  lighting  additional   accommoda- 

tions in  the  east  wing,  fot  new  bedding  in  the  west  wing,  and 

for  the  extension  and  re-planking  of  the  coal  wharf $10,000  00 

2.  For  continuing  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the  hospital . .     10,000  00 

3.  For  removing  and  repairing  three  old  frame  houses,  and  build- 

ing two  new  cottages  for  the  occupation  of  the  employes  of  the 

hospital  having  families 6,000  00 

The  expenditure  of  the  first  sum  could  be  advantageously  commenced  as 
€arly  as  it  can  possibly  be  appropriated;  and  if  the  second  and  third  items 
should  become  available  by  the  first  of  April  next,  there  would  «be  time  for 
their  careful  expenditure  before  the  estimates  for  the  year  1866-'67  would  be 
likely  to  be  appropriated  at  a  long  session  of  Congress,  and  the  great  loss  of  a 
year's  time  in  perfecting  this  establishment  and  realizing  its  highest  usefulness 
measurably  regained. 
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The  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  bj  an  exchange  of  land  au- 
thorized by  a  resolution  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-eighth  (38th) 
Congress  has  been  eflfected  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  ex- 
cept the  formality  of  an  exchange  of  title  deeds.  All  the  certificates  and  other 
data  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  both  deeds  are  in  the  department. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30^ 
1867  : 

1.  For  finishing,  furnishing,  lighting,  and  heating  additional  accommodations 
in  the  east  wing  (occupied  by  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  during  the  war  and  in 
part  unfinished,)  five  thousand  dollars-- — $5,000. 

2.  For  continuation  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds,  ten  thousand  dollars — 
$10,000. 

3.  For  the  purchase  and  fencvig  of  fifty-six  and  a  half  (56  J)  acres  of  meadow 
land  lying  near  the  hospital,  privided  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap- 
prove of  the  purchase  in  view  of  the  price  and  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  adding  it  to  the  hospital  farm,  six  thousand  dollars — $6,000. 

The  character  and  importance  of  the  work  which  it  is  contemplated  to  exe- 
cute under  the  JSrst  (1st)  estimate  are  sufficiently  explained,  it  is  thought,  by 
the  language  in  which  that  item  is  expressed. 

The  second  (2d)  estimate  is  for  the  continuation  of  a  most  impc^rtant  improve- 
ment, for  which  a  small  sum  is  annually  asked,  in  order  that  the  government 
may  least  feel  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  whole  work. 

The  last  and  third  (3d)  estimate  is  for  the  purchase  of  an  excellent  piece  of 
land  lying  convenient  to  the  hospital  farm,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  very 
moderate  price  as  compared  with  the  rates  at  which  similar  property  in  the 
District  now  sells,  and  which  will  save  to  the  hospital,  in  the  grazing  and  hay 
it  will  furnish,  the  whole  amount  of  its  cost  in  three  years. 

It  is  very  respectfully  suggested  that  the  estimates  of  this  hospital  be  put  in 
that  class  which  is  usually  appropriated  in  an  annual  bill  providing  for  the  **  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judical  expenses  of  the  government."  This  hospital 
was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1855,  by  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  most  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  afi'ord  the  uninterrupted  bene- 
fits of  the  institution  to  certain  classes  of  insane  persons.  That  organic  act  has 
been  recognized  by  two  (2)  important  amendments  of  it,  by  repeated  appropria- 
tions for  the  completion,  improvement,  an4  support  of  the  establishment,  and 
by  no  less  than  four  (4)  dilTerent  extensions  of  its  privileges.  It  is,  thereforCr 
claimed  that  the  hospital  is  as  much  an  established  institution  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  it  is  bound  to  constantly  maintain  without  embarrassment,  as  any 
bureau  of  the  departments.  If  it  be  so,  the  regularity  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution  should  not  be  hazarded  by  placing  its  esti- 
mates in  the  bill  providing  for  "  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government," 
which  embraces  all  occasional  and  temporary  appropriations,  and  is  usually  de- 
layed to  the  very  close  of  the  session,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  finally  defeated 
by  what  are  known  in  the  legislature  of  the  country  as  "  riders"  and  extraor- 
dinary provisos. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  NICHOLS,  SuperintendenL 

Hon.  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  WasJdngton,  November  6,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for  the  Bup> 
port  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress  daring  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1865  :  * 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864, 

numhered 68 

Entered  during  the  year 22 

Dismissed  during  the  year 9 

Died  during  the  year • .  • 2 

—  11     11 

Remaining  on  the  30th  of  June  last 69 

Entered  since  June  30 14 

Dismissed  since  June  30 —   10 

Total  numher  of  pupils  under  instruction  since  July  ] ,  1864 94 

Deaf-mutes,  males,  56  ;  females,  29  ;  total 85 

Blind,  males,  4 ;  females,  5 ;  total 9 

A  catalogue  of  the  names  and  former  residences  of  the  students  and  pupils 
instructed  during  the  year  will  he  found  appended  to  this  report. 

In  pursuance  of  authority  conferred  hy  Congress  in  an  act  approved  Fehm- 
ary  23,  1865,  the  blind  pupils  hitherto  instructed  in  this  institution  have  been 
placed  in  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore. 

The  number  transferred  was  seven  ;  six  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  one  whose  father  is  in  the  regular  army. 

Our  board,  at  a  meetifig  held  in  June  last,  voted  to  transfer  to  the  Maryland 
Institution,  all  our  books,  maps,  and  apparatus  specially  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  including  a  piano-forte  donated  a  few  years  since  by  some 
benevolent  ladies  of  Georgetown,  to  be  used  for  those  pupils  who  may  be  at  any 
time  in  that  institution,  as  beneficiaries  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  this  removal  of  the  blind  to  the  institution  at  Balti- 
more will  inure  to  their  advantage,  while  it  relieves  our  institution  of  a  depart- 
ment never  large  enough  to  be  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Since  our  last  report  several  changes  have  occurred  in  our  corps  of  officers 
and  instructors. 

In  January,  William  H.  Edes,  esq.,  an  honored  member  of  our  board  of  di- 
rectors, was  removed  from  us  by  death. 

In  the  same  month  our  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter,  af^er  a 
brief  illness,  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  earth,  and  in  March  Judson 
Mitchell,  esq.,  a  member  of  our  board  since  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  board  may  be  properly  re- 
corded here  as  evidences  of  the  regard  with  which  our  departed  co-laborers  in 
the  important  work  of  building  up  this  institution  were  held  by  us  who  survive 
them: 

"Mr.  Kendall,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  re- 

Sort  resolutions   touching  the  death  of   Mrs.  Hunter  and  Messrs.  Edes  and 
[itchell,  submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions,  which  were  unani* 
mously  adopted : 

REPORT. 

"The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  some  sui talkie  testimonial  in  memory  of 
our  deceased  directors,  William  H.  Edes  and  Judson  Mitchell,  and  of  our  de- 
ceased assistant  matron,  Mrs,  Sophia  G.  Hunter,  report  as  follows,  viz : 


its  walls  a  death  from  disease  among  them,  His  hand' has  during  the  past  year 
borne  heavily  upon  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  its  management. 

"  William  H.  Edes  and  Judson  Mitchell  were  two  of  that  small  band  of  origi- 
nal directors  whose  disinterested  contributions  of  time  and  money,  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  brought  the  institution  into  existence,  and 
gave  it  a  character  .which  at  once  commanded  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  government. 

**  From  first  to  last  they  were  always  faithful  and  devoted  to  its  interests, 
and,  before  they  were  called  to  their  reward,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

"  As  men  Messrs.  Edes  and  Mitchell  had  few  or  no  superiors  in  every  Chris- 
tian virtue.  Being  members  of  a  Christian  church,  they  carried  their  religion 
with  them  in  their  transactions  with  their  fellow-men. 

"  Their  liberality  to  this  institution  was  but  an  outburst  of  that  charity  to  the 
needy  and  the  suffering  which  diffused  itself  all  around  them  during  life,  and 
hallows  their  memory  in  so  many  hearts. 

**  Their  urbanity,  their  gentleness,  and  their  disinterestedness  made  impres- 
sions upon  the  hearts  of  those  associated  and  brought  m  contact  with  them  in 
the  affairs  of  the  institution,  which  can  never  be  erased. 

"  We  know  of  no  higher  or  more  just  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  their  memory 
than  to  pray  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  that  in  benevolence  and  disinterested  de- 
votion to  its  interests  all  its  present  and  future  directors  and  managers  may  be 
like  them. 

"  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter  the  domestic  circle  of  the  institu- 
tion has  suffered  a  loss  not  easily  repaired.  Associated  for  several  years  with 
her  honored  mother  as  assistant  matron,  her  special  duty  was  to  look  after  the 
female  pupils  when  not  under 'instruction.  Though  constantly  laboring  under 
feeble  health,  she  performed  her  duties  to  those  under  her  charge  with  remarka- 
ble assiduity  and  perseverance.  They  looked  up  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  no 
mother  could  be  more  kind  to  her  own  children  in  health,  or  nurse  them  more 
tenderly  in  sickness,  than  did  Mrs.  Hunter  these  children  of  misfortune.  Being 
herself  a  devoted  (Christian,  exemplifying  in  her  daily  life  the  practical  virtues 
of  her  religion,  she  was  w6ll  fitted  to  impress  the  expanding  minds  of  her  mute 
friends  and  direct  them  to  that  faith  which  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

"  Long  will  her  memory  be  cherished,  not  only  by  the  children  who  were 
the  subjects  of  her  unceasing  solicitude,  but  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
intimate  acquaintance. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  report  of  the  committee,  bearing  testimony  to  the  vir- 
tues and  services  of  our  late  associate  directors,  William  H.  Edes  and  Judson 
Mitchell,  and  our  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter,  be  adopted  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  board,  and  be  entered  upon  its  minutes. 

**  Resolved t  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  a  copy  of  said 
-  report  and  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  families  of  the  deceased,  and  as- 
sure tbem  of  the  profound  sympathy  of  the  members  of  this  board  in  their  be- 
reavement." 

The  vacancies  in  the  board,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Messrs.  Edes  and 
Mitchell,  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  'of  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  French, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  and  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Obaae,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

To  fill  the  place  of  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  EViza  A..  Ijanxa,  o£  Greorgetown, 
^as  been  appointed. 
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Mrs.  Ijams  brings  to  her  position  experience  as  a  teacher  of  jouth,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sign  langaage,  and  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  deaf-mutes,  having 
two  children  now  pupils  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Parish,  for  two  years  a  member  of  our  corps  of  instructors,  relinquished 
his  position  in  June  last. 

The  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Deni- 
son,  whose  retirement,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  mentioned  in  our  last  report. 
After  a  residence  of  a  year  in  Vermont  he  returus  to  his  work  with  strength 
renewed  and  interest  unabated.  In  his  past  success  in  the  difficult  task  of  in- 
structing deaf  mutes,  we  have  ample  guaranty  for  the  future. 

Miss  Gordon,  formerly  the  instructress  of  the  blind,  remains  with  us«  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Having,  during  het  residence  here,  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
siens,  and  being  an  experienced  teacher  of  young  children,  she  will  prove  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  our  corps  of  instructors. 

The  progress  of  our  pupils  since  the  date  of  our  last  report  has  been  satis- 
factory, attesting  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  their  instructors. 

The  respective  classes  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  professors  and  teachers,  and  gave  evidence,  to  those  best  qualified  to 
form  an  intelligent  judgment,  of  a  very  commendable  degree  of  improvement 
since  the  last  annual  examination. 

The  youngest  class,  under  instruction  one  year,  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Sam- 
nel  A.  Adams,  a  deaf-mute. 

The  text-book  used  has  been  Part  I  of  Dr.  Feet's  Elementary  Lessons. 

The  class  next  in  grade,  under  instruction  two  and  a  half  years,  has  been 
taught  by  Mr.  Roswell  Parish. 

The  study  and  practice  of  language,  in  its  simpler  forms,  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  this  class.  Rev.  J.  R.  Keep's  Elementary  Lessons  were  nscd  for 
a  short  period  with  good  success ;  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, no  text-book  was  followed. 

The  first  or  highest  class  in  the  primary  course,  under  instruction  five  years, 
has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Ijams. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  has  been  continued ;  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  geography,  outline  maps  being  in  constant  use  ;  English  (jrammar  has  been 
pursued  for  three  months  ;  exercises  in  English  composition  have  been  frequent, 
and  the  study  of  the  Scriptural  Catechism  has  been  continued  in  this  as  in  the 
other  classes. 

Instruction  in  pencil  and  crayon  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Baum- 
gras,  has  been  afforded  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  older  pupils,  and  the 
progress  made  has  been  good  in  all  cases,  while  in  some  an  unusual  facility  in 
this  branch  of  study  has  laeen  evinced. 

.  The  health  of  our  pupils  has,  on  the  whole,  fallen  below  the  average  of  for- 
mer years.  During  the  winter  several  severe  cases  of  pneumonia  occurred,  and 
one  case  of  erysipelas. 

The  frail  nature  and  crowded  condition  of  one  of  our  buildings  sufficiently 
explain  the  presence  of  sickness  among  us.  These  disabilities,  however,  we 
hope  soon  to  remove  by  the  occupancy  of  a  new  buildingnow  nearly  completed, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  frame  structure  we  have  been  using. 

One  of  our  pupils,  named  John  Strohmer,  a  boy  of  uncommon  promise,  died 
at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  of  scrofulous  fever,  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
He  possessed  a  fiue  mind  and  a  docile,  amiable  disposition.  His  example  and 
influence  were  ever  on  the  side  of  right  among  his  companions,  and  his  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  mechanical  department  but  little  progress  has  been  made  within  the 
year  now  under  review. 
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We  still  greatly  lack  suitable  buildings  for  instruction  in  useful  traded.  Pro- 
vision, however,  has  been  made  in  our  estimates  of  expenditure  for  next  year 
to  meet  this  want,  and  we  are  in  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  supply  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  labor  of  our  male  pupils  has  been  used,  a.«  far  as  practic- 
able, in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  grounds. 

The  yield  of  vegetables  and  hay  the  past  summer  has  been  very  large,  and  a 
great  saving  to  the  institution  has  resulted  from  our  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
pur  laud. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  COLLEGE, 

By  which  title  the  advanced  department,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  8,  1864,  will  hereafter  be  known  and  designa- 
ted, has  developed  during  the  year  to  a  most  gratifying  degree. 

Five  students,  representing  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania,  have  entered  upon  and  are  now  pursuing  the  regular  college 
course  of  study ;  while  eight  others,  representing  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  joined  the  intermediate  or  preparatoiy 
class. 

In  the  organization  of  the  corps  of  instructors  for  the  college  the  president 
has  assumed  the  department  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  ;  Professor  Storrs 
retains  that  of  Linguistics,  to  which  he  was  last  year  appointed;  and  the  Rev. 
Lewellyn  Pratt,  A>  M.,  for  eleven  years  past  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  Science.  Professor  Pratt  will  also  take  charge,  for  the  present,  of  the 
mathematical  recitations. 

Instruction  in  art  will  be  afforded  to  those  of  our  students  who  desire  it  by 
Professor  Baumgrass,  who  continues  his  connexion  with  the  institution  as  In- 
structor of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  A.  M ,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  now  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  profession,  has  assumed  a  position  in  our  faculty  as  Lec- 
turer on  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Turner  became  connected  with  the  American  Asylum,  as  an  instructor, 
in  1821,  and  continued  to  teach  regularly  for  thirty-two  years. 

During  one-half  of  this  period  he  also  filled  the  position  of  Family  Guardian,  and 
for  the  last  year  was  the  instructor  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class,  now  become 
the  Gallaudet  Scientific  School.  The  high  class  was  organized  at  his  sugges- 
tion, and  successfully  inaugurated  under  his  immediate  supervision 

In  July,  1853,  Mr.  Turner  became  principal  of  the  institution  with  which  he 
had  been  so  long  connected.  He  continued  to  fill  this  office  until  August,  1863, 
when  he  resigned  his  position  and  retired  from  the  service  of  the  honored  and 
now  venerable  Alma-mater  of  American  deaf-mute  schools,  having  been  identi- 
fied with  her  history  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  forty- two  years  and  six 
months ;  the  institution  itself  having  been  organized  but  three  and  a  half  years 
when  he  joined  its  corps  of  instructors. 

Mr.  Turner's  annual  visits  to  the  college,  and  the  lectures  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  present  to  our  students  in  their  own  familiar  language  will  be  antici- 
pated with  great  interest,  and  we  trust  may  be  m^ny  t'mes  repeated. 

Hon,  James  W.  Patterson,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
late  professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  during  the 
current  year  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 

Professor  Patterson  has  on  former  occasions  given  evidence  of  his  special  in- 
terest in  the  college,  and  this  new  expression  of  his  good  will  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

His  lectures,  delivered  in  spoken  language,  will  be  rendered  into  the  sign  lan- 
guage by  an  interpreter.     This  translation  being  simultaneous  with  his  uttered 
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words,  at  the  same  time  not  interfertDg  with,  or  intermpting  them,  will  of  itself 
constitute  an  interesting  exercise. 

As  the  numher  of  onr  classes  increases  jear  hj  year,  we  propose  to  add  to 
the  nnmher  of  oar  professors,  taking  care  that  our  corps  of  instructors  shall 
come  fully  up  to  the  average  of  college  faculties  in  numbers,  as  we  believe  it 
will  also  in  ability  and  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

From  this  exbibit  of  our  present  strength  in  the  department  of  instmction, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  purpose  just  indicated,  of  adding  to  it  as  occasion 
requires,  it  must  be  evident  that  ••  The  National  Deaf-Mute  College"  offers  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  country  educational  advantages  not  hitherto  afforded 
in  any  institution  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  persons. 

In  making  this  claim  we  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  instituting  any 
unfriendly  comparisons,  but  simply  as  stating  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fact. 

We  wish,  in  the  plainest  possible  terms,  to  disavow  any  intention  or  desire  to 
come  in  competition  with  any  organization  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  existing  condition  of  the  various  institutions 
from  published  reports  and  private  letters. 

Our  college  is  but  the  natural  out-growth  and  supplement  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  for  their  marked  triumph  in  the  great  effort 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  to  the  soul-darkened  deaf-mute, 
the  college  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and  it  is  from  their  continued 
prosperity  and  advancement  that  the  college  must  derive  its  main  elements  of 
strength  and  success. 

We  seek  here  to  cultivate  a  field  of  effort  hitherto  untilled  and  unappropria- 
ted, and  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  hope  and  expect  to  receive  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  every  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  everv  principal, 
every  instructor,  and  every  friend  of  the  peculiar  class  for  whose  advancement 
it  is  our  common  privilege  and  duty  to  labor.  And  thus  sustained,  we  expect, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  build  up  an  institution  which  shall  be  truly  na- 
tional in  its  influence  and  relations  ;  of  which  the  people  of  our  now  united  and 
firee  country  may  justly  be  proud ;  in  which  every  one  who  has  ever  lifted  a 
hand  in  the  great  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  may  feel  he  has  an  interest, 
and  in  the  rearing  of  which  every  American  instructor  of  mutes  may  properly 
feel  he  has  borne  a  part. 

We  believe  the  all-powerful  hand  of  Providence,  which  has  thus  far  furthered 
the  interests  of  our  institution,  has  marked  out  this  national  work  for  us  to  per- 
form :  not  because  this  institution  above  others  is  entitled  to,  or  claims  to  possess 
'  any  special  pre-eminence  in  its  ability  to  organize  and  conduct  a  college  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  simply  because  such  a  school  must  have  an  ample  pecuni- 
ary support ;  because  that  support  cannot  properly  be  asked  from  any  single 
State,  but  should  be  drawn  from  the  national  resources ;  and  further,  because  the 
nation  has  by  legal  enactment  authorized  the  organization  and  provided  means 
for  the  support  of  the  college  whose  successful  inauguration  and  encouraging  , 
progress  we  have  now  the  honor  to  report. 

In  fixing  the  standard  of  our  course  of  study  we  have  felt  bound,  since  we  as- 
sume the  collegiate  name,  to  make  it  the  full  equivalent  of  that  adopted  in  sim- 
ilar schools  of  learning  for  the  hearing  and  speaking. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  that  applicants  for  admission  should  have  passed 
through  not  only  the  ordinary  course  afforded  in  our  State  institutions,  but  also 
a  high  class  course. 

It  would  be  our  preference  that  every  institution  should  have  its  high  class, 
and  a  uniform  scheme  of  study  be  adopted  throughout  the  country,  so  that  a 
graduate  of  any  State  institution  who  desired  to  extend  his  range  of  intellectual 
acquirement  should  be  prepared  to  enter  at  once  on  our  college  course.  And 
we  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when,  through  mutual  consultation  and  agree- 
ment, this  most  desirable  result  may  be  attain^l. 
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We  find,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  but  few  high 
uniform  standard  of  graduation  prevails. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  open  the  way  for  the  worthy  and 
of  any  institution  to  participate  in  the  advantages  offered  i 
the  same  time  to  afford  the  pupils  of  our  own  primary  dej 
nity  to  fit  themselves  to  enter  the  college,  we  have  organi: 
or  preparatory  class,  corresponding  in  its  grade  with  the  e 
Into  this  class  we  propose  to  receive  those  who,  desiring  1 
have  been  unable  in  their  respective  State  institutions  to  m 
therefor ;  their  standing  in  the  class  depending  on  the  advai 
in  study  before  coming  to  us. 

These  pupils  will  be  instructed  wholly  by  members  of  tl 
and  our  object  will  be  to  prepalre  them  as  rapidly  as  practi 
to  the  Freshmen  class. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition  in  the  college,  as  in  th 
of  the  institution,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annui 
titled  to  free  admission  by  congressional  or  legislative  enact 

Gases,  however,  have  arisen,  and  will  doubtless  continu 
selves,  of  worthy  deaf-mutes,  desirous  and  capable  of  pursu 
vauped  study,  who  will  find  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay  th( 
To  such  applicants  the  directors  propose  to  render  assista 
whole  or  in  part  the  usual  charge,  as  circumstances  seem  to 
as  the  means  of  the  institution  will  admit. 

This  we  are  authorized  to  do  by  the  fifth  section  of  our  ( 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen  class  are  exai 
English  grammar,  history  (ancient  and  modern,)  geography 
ical,)  physiology,  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  al 
equations,  and  the  principles  of  Latin  construction  in  their 
familiar  Latin  author,  regard  being  had  more  to  the  acquain 
the  essential  principles  of  Latin  etymology  and  syntax  th 
literature  read. 


Classified  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  in. 
year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


RECEIPTS. 


Eeceived  from  treasury  United  States 

State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils . 

city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils  . 

paying  pupils 

rent  of  houses j,. 

sale  of  house 

sale  of  live  stock 

pupils  for  clothing 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall  for  fencing 

horse-keeping 

students  for  books .., 

Balance  due  the  president . 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Balance  from  last  year  due  the  president $390  51 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages 8,  508  78 

"     medicines 17  72 

"     fuel  and  lights 1,  088  24 

•*     hay,  oats  and  grain 932  88 

"     piano-tuning 7  00 

"     blackemithing 68  13 

"     hardware 108  90 

"     books,  stationery  an)!  printing  . . .  ^ 518  90 

"     carriage  and  harness 390  33 

"     daily  household  expenses,  including  vegetables 1,  249  92 

"     dry  goods  and  clothing 686  51 

"     groceries    2, 546  16 

"     medical  attendance 152  00 

"     meats 2,  999  88 

"     repairs  and  improvements -  -  429  89 

"     furniture 624  39 

«•     butter  and  eggs 1,  794  71 

"     milk 87  48 


22.602  33 


The  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  pass  the  civil  ap- 
propriation bill,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  institutioiL 
fbr  the  current  year,  would  have  placed  us  in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament 
but  for  your  prompt' and  considerate  action  in  the  premises,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  Firdt  National  Bank  of  this  city  to  advance  the  sums  of  money  necessary 
for  our  maintenance  until  Congress  should  meet  and  provide  for  their  reimburse- 
ment. 

With  the  amount  named  in  my  letter  of  June  7,  1865,  viz.,  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  we  have  been  enabled  to  meet  all  current  ex- 
penses and  to  carry  forward  the  work  on  one  of  our  extensions  so  that  the  roof 
is  now  being  put  on  and  the  building  nearly  ready  to  encounter  the  winds  and 
storms  of  winter  without  fear  of  iiyury. 

The  cost  of  this  addition  to  our  buildings  will  not  exceed  the  original  esti- 
mate ;  and  if,  as  we  expect,  Congress  makes  the  appropriations  asked  for  last 
year,  we  shall  be  able  to  have  this  building  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early 
summer. 

In  preparing  our  estimates  for  current  expenses  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1867,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  aggregate  in  one  sum  the  amounts  we 
have  hitherto  drawn  from  two  sources. 

The  act  of  February  16,  1857,  allowed  us  from  the  treasury  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  f^r  the  support  of  each  beneficiary  placed  in  the 
institution  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  of  May  29,  1 858,  authorized  annual  appropriations  for  salaiies  and 
incidental  expenses. 

The  first  act  made  what  may  be  termed  an  indefinite  appropriation,  and  the 
amounts  drawn  in  pursuance  of  this  law  were  never  submitted  in  our  estimates, 
although  they  have  been  reported  in  our  annual  statements  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. The  item,  therefore,  asked  yearly  for  "  salaries  and  iocidental  ex- 
penses," while  it  appeared  to  present  the  whole  amount  wanted  for  the  support 
of  the  institution,  did  not  in  reality  do  so. 
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We  think  it  is  due  both  to  CongTej?8  and  to  the  inetituti 
inconsistency  should  be  done  away  with,  a^jd  we  propose 
to  relinguish  the  per  capita  ollowance  of  one  hundred  and  £ 
able  us  to  take  this  step  we  have  added  the  amount  we  si 
derived  from  this  source  to  the  amount  we  shall  need  for  i 
tal  expenses,  and  present  the  following  estimate,  viz  : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  Ju 
ing  five  hundred  dollars  for  books  and  illustrative  apparat 
seven  hundred  dollars.  This  amount,  with  the  exercise  of 
we  think,  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
departments,  and  we  respectfully  recommend  that  Congres 
the  necessary  appropriation  therefor. 

The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of  our  pupils 
the  prospect  that  the  coming  year  will  witness  a  similar  ec 
incumbent  upon  us  to  extend  our  buildings  and  to  approac. 
Bible  the  completion  'of  our  plans.  All  our  improvements 
carrid  on  in  pursuance  of  a  carefully  considered  and  compre 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  few  public  works  will, 
evidences  of  a  fuller  return  for  moneys  expended  than  ours 
tion  has  proceeded  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  th( 
buildings,  as  far  as  as  erected,  are  of  a  most  substantial  cha 
complete?,  if  possible,  during  the  coming  year,  the  building  o 
demic  department.  We  are  much  in  need  of  a  new  hick  b 
those  we  are  now  using  being  very  insufficient  frame  strusti 
is  quite  essential  to  our  domestec  economy.  We  should  ei 
the  earliest  possible  period,  and  the  interests  of  our  male  pu 
tension  of  our  shop  accommodations.  It  is  also  extremely 
should  under-drain  our  grounds  and  construct  several  neii  i 

urgent  need  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  work  upon  th( 
sure  of  our  grounds  that  the  property  of  the  institution  ma]  l 

marauders  and  the  products  of  the  soil  be  secured  to  our  u 
which  tollow  provide  for  all  these  improvements,  and  will,  it 
case,  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  contemplated  : 

"  For  I  he  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  two  additi<  i 

of  the  institution  to  furnish  enlarged  accommodations  for  th  ! 

pupils  and  for  the  resident  officers  of  the  institution,  tliirty  > 

hundred  dollars. 

.  "  For  the  erection  of  a  brick  barn  and  cow-house,  a  shop  e 
and  ice-house,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"  For  the  improvement  and  enclosure  of  the  grounds  of  the 
ing  under-draiuage  and  sewerage,  four  thousand  five  hundred 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  n  I 

appropriations  at  its  approaching  session.     We  do  this  with  ' 

our  benevolent  work  deserves  and  will  continue  to  receive  thi  i 

port  of  the  representatives  of  a  people  never  backward  \n  bub  ' 

which  aim  to  improve  the  minds  or  gladden  the  hearta  of  itB 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors  : 

EDWARD  M.  G  AULkOT^ 

Hon.  Jambs  Harlan, 

Secretary  oj  the  Interior, 
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Catalogue  of  students  and  pupiU — National  Deaf- Mute  CoUege. 

Senior, — *  Mellville  Ballard,  Maine. 

Freshmen. — James  Grose,  jr.,  Pennsylvania ;  John  B.  Hotchkibs,  Connecti- 
cut ;  James  H.  Logan,  Pennsylvania ;  Joseph  G.  Parkinson,  Vermont. 

Intermediate  class, — Lydia  A.  Kennedy,  Pennsylvania ;  George  W.  McAtee, 
Maryland;  Robert  Patterson,  Ohio;  John  Quinn,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Emma 
J.  Speaks,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Anne  Szymanoskie,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  John 
H.  Tims;  Maryland ;  Isaac  Winn,  Dist  of  Columbia. 

Primary  pupils, — James  0.  Amoss,  Maryland;  Joseph  Barnes,  Dist.  of 
Columbia ;  Justina  Revan,  Maryland ;  Robert  A.  Beedle,  Dist.  of  Columbia ; 
Julius  W.  Bissett,  Maryland  ;  David  Blair,  Maryland ;  Mary  J.  Blair,  Maryland ; 
Melinda  Blair,  Maryland ;  Sarah  B.  Blair,  Maryland ;  William  Blood,  Dist.  of 
Columbia ;  John  L.  Brewer,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Arthur  D.  Bryant,  Dist  of 
Columbia  ;  John  E.  Bull,  Maryland  ;  Gideon  D.  Bumgardner,  West  Virginia  ; 
John  Carlisle,  Maryland ;  Marietta  Chambers,  TJ.  S.  Army ;  James  E.  Colle- 
berry,  Maryland  ;  Florence  L.  Dammann,  Maryland ;  Charles  Dashiell,  Mary- 
land; Alexandre  W.  Dennis,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Peter  Duffy,  Maryland; 
L^wis  C.  Easterday,  Mainland ;  Mary  J.  Easterday,  Maryland ;  Robert  Ehlert, 
Maryland ;  Elizabeth  Feldpusch,  Maryland ;  Mary  Feldpuach,  Maryland ; 
John  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Maryland  ;  George  C.  Fowler,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Aaron 
Friedenrich,  Maryland ;  William  G.  Gill,  Maryland ;  Thomas  Hagerty,  Dist. 
of  Columbia ;  Catherine  Haldy,  Maryland ;  Thomas  Hays,  Maryland  ;  Charles 
A.  Hughes,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Mary  M.  Ijams,  Dist. of  Columbia;  R.  Plummer 
Ijams,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Conrad  Ingledeiger,  Maryland;  Anne  Jenkins, 
Maryland ;  Amanda  M.  Karnes,  Maryland ;  Isaac  Kaufman,  Dist.  of  Columbia; 
Andrew  J.  Lambdin,  Maryland ;  Joseph  H.  Linton,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Clara 
Leffler,  Maryland ;  Margaret  Maher,  Maryland ;  Charles  Mathaei,  Maryland ; 
Elizabeth  McCormick,  Maryland ;  Lydia  A.  Mitchell,  Maryland;  James  Hickey 
Mooney,  Maryland ;  Helena  H.  Nicol,  U.  S.  Army ;  Henry  O.  Nicol,  U.  S. 
Army;  Virginia  A.  Patterson,  U.  S.  Army;  William  Peacock,  Maryland; 
Jonathan  Plowman,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Hester  M.  Porter,  Maryland ;  Geor- 
giana  Pritchard,  Maryland;  James  H.  Purvis,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Gaorge 
Rommal,  Maryland ;  Charles  Schillinger,  Maryland ;  Laura  S.  Shaw,  Mary- 
land; Aaron  B.  Showman,  Maryland;  Thomas  T.  Sprague.  Maryland; 
Georgiana  Stevenson,  Maryland;  Charles  W.  Stevenson,  Maryland;  tJohn 
Stromer,  Maryland ;  Susannah  S wope,  U.  S.  Army ;  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Dist. 
of  Columbia ;  John  C.  Wagner,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Grace  Webster,  Maryland ; 
Sarah  J.  Wells,  Maryland;  Henry  C.  Wentz,  Maryland;  William  Wirrlein, 
Maryland  ;  Joseph  White,  Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Blind — Margaret  Aitken,  U.  S.  Army ;  Bridget  Braan,  Dist.  of  Columbia ; 
John  Germuller,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Mary  Germuller,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Eliza 
A.  Gibbons,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  John  T.  Gibbous,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Alice 
Hill,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Daniel  O'Connor,  jr.,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Francis  T. 
Seyes,  Dist.  of  Columbia 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  Defeember;  the 
second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at 
the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 
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V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  taition  of  pap 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

J VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annt 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VIL  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are 
provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VI JI.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  educatio 
deaf-mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  wh 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  th 
prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  ca] 

PereonsL  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
referred  to  ^re  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  in 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  pr( 
ing,  and  it  is  imporiant  that  upon  entering  or  returning  t 
should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  adi 
dressed  to  the  president. 

'   ^  Pursuing  a  scientific  course.  t  Deceased. 
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Department  op  Metropolitan  PolicBi 
Office  of  Board,  No.  483  Tenth  st.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct,  1,  1865. 

To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  tJie  Interior : 

The  Board  of  Police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia begs  leave  respectfully  to  submit  its  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  police  within  said  District,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty-fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An  act  to  create  a  Metropolitan  Police 
district  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  establish  a  police  therefor,"  and  ap- 
proved August  6,  1861. 

The  act  of  Congress  establishii^g  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  authorizes  the  board  to  appoint  one  superintendent,  ten  sergeants,  six 
detectives,  and  a  patrol  force  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Dnriog 
;the  past  year  the  force  has  been  maintained,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  its  maxi- 
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mum  number.  Bat  even  this  number  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  maintenance 
q£  a  thorough  -and  eufficient  police  system  for  this  District.  There  are  within 
our  boundaries  about  seventy  square  miles  of  territory  to  be  guarded  by  the 
above  number  of  patrolmen,  vhicn  gives,  after  making  the  necessary  deductions 
for  permanent  details  and  sickness,  less  than  an  average  of  two  men  to  a  square 
mile.  In  the  suburban  and  country  portions  of  the  District,  even  this  low  average 
cannot  be  assigned  to  duty  without  almost  entirely  uncovering  the  more  densely 
populated  and ,  business  portions  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
The  board  has  therefore  assigned  one  sergeant  and  eleven  mounted  patrolmen  to 
do  duty  in  the  county  of  Washington  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  two 
cities.  In  addition  to  this  number  there  is  a  detail  of  ten  men  for  sanitary  duty, 
five  men  for  permanent  special  duty,  and  fourteen  men  detailed  as  roundsmen. 
These  country  patrolmen  and  the  several  details  named  deducted  from  the  whole 
number  of  patrolmen,  leaves  one  hundred  and  ten  patrolmen  for  duty  in  the  cor- 
porations of  Washington  and  Oeorgetown.  One-third  of  these  one  hundred  and 
ten  patrolmen,  or  thirty-six  men,  are  assigned  to  day  duty,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds,  or  seventy-two  men,  (omitting  fractions  in  both  cases,)  are  assigned  to 
night  duty.  Now  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  streets  in 
the  two  cities,  T^ich,  divided  by  the  number  of  men  on  duty  at  night,  gives  a 
beat  of  three  and  three-quarter  miles  in  length  for  each  man ;  and  divided  by 
the  number  on  day  duty,  gives  seven. and  a  half  miles  in  length  to  each  beat. 
This  calculation  makes  no  allowance  for  alleys,  or  for  sickness  6f  the  men. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  simply  impossible, 
with  the  force  now  at  the  command  of  the  board,  to  so  station  the  patrolmen 
as  to  afford  proper  protection  to  the  community.  Experience  teaches  that  each 
patrolman  should  so  have  his  beat  arranged,  that  he  can  easily  see  over  the 
whole  of  it  at  any  time.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore, 
this  arrangement  of  the  beats  is  adopted.  But  here  the  small  number  of  men 
on  the  force,  and  great  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the  two  cities,  renders 
such  an  arrangement  impossible. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  present  police  force,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  District  ^as  more  than  doubled,  while  no  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  number  of  men  on  the  force ;  consequently  the  labors  of  the  police 
have  been  greatly  enhanced ;  in  fact  they  have  become  greater  than  can  be  prop- 
erly performed. 

It  should  also  be  stated,  that  during  and  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  large 
numbers  of  the  worst  and  most  desperate  characters  have  been  attracted  here. 
While  the  war  existed  and  troops  were  quartered  in  this  vicinity,  these  men 
lived  by  robbing  soldiers  through  various  devices ;  and  now  that  this  occupation 
ia  taken  from  them  by  the  close  of  the  war,  they  prey  upon  our  citizens  as  thieves 
and  burglars.  The  mustering  out  of  troops  in  our  midst  has  been  the  means  of 
leaving  among  us  from  this  source  large  numbers  of  bad  men,  such  as  are  found 
in  all  armies.  It  is  personally  known  to  us  that  many  recruits  and  substitutes 
were  taken  from  our  District  jail,  where  they  were  confined  for  crime,  and  put 
into  the  army.  Of  course  most  of  these  characters  are  again  in  our  midst,  ready 
to  renew  theur  vicious  course  of  life.  This  condition  of  things  demands  that  our 
police  force  be  largely  increased, 

STATION-HOUSES. 

The  board  urges  the  necessity  of  further  and  more  definite  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  erection  of  station-houses  within  the  District.  The  corporation  of 
Washington  has  provided  in  two  of  the  precincts  station-houses  that  are  safe, 
convenient,  and  provided  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  In  fact,  probably 
no  city  in  the  country  has  better  arranged  buildings  for  police  purposes.  The 
building  known  as  the  central  guard-house  has  within  a  few  months   been 
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turned  ovef  by  the  mayor  of  Washington  to  the  board  for  its'  use.  This 
building  is  now  used  by  one  of  the  precinctSi  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  precincts  the  buildings  in  use  are  unsafe,  inconvenient, 
discreditable,  and  unavoidably  filthy,  loathsome,  and  pestiferous.  There  is 
actual  danger  that  prisoners  may  suffocate  if  confined  in  the  cells  attached  to 
these  buildings.  In  fact,  two  deaths  have  occui1*ed  in  these  cells  during  the 
past  summer  which  were  hastened,  to  say  the  least,  by  their  foul  condition. 
Humanity  demands  that  some  legislation  be  had  which  shall  remedy  this 
condition  of  these  station-houses. 

Besides,  a  proper  state  of  discipline  cannot  be  maintained  among  the  officers 
of  the  force  without  accommodations  for  them  at  their  respective  station-houses. 
In  order  that  the  efficiency  of  the  force  may  be  kept  up  to  a  proper  standard, 
there  should  always  be  a  reserve  force  in  each  precinct,  and  this  reserve 
should  be  provided  with  accommodations  for  sleep  and  rest  while  off  duty. 
But,  except  in  three  precincts,  no  such  accommodations  exist ;  consequently, 
no  reserve  force  for  cases  of  emergency  can  be  maintained  at  these  stations. 
In  the  act  creating  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  Congress  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  three  jurisdictions  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  district  to  provide 
suitable  station-houses  for  the  several  precincts.  The  law  organlf zing  the  present 
system  of  police  went  iuto  effect  August  6,  1861.  At  the  present  time  but 
three  of  the  nine  precincts  contained  within  the  District  are  provided  with  such 
station-houses  ate  are  worthy  of  the  name,  or  that  are  at  all  adapted  to  police 
purposes. 

THB  POLICB  TELEGRAPH. 

The  utility  of  the  police  telegraph,  as  an  auxiliary  to  police  operations,  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  year.  In  fact,  its  benefits  have  been 
experienced  to  so  great  an  extent  that  its  loss  would  be  regarded  as  an  irrepa- 
rable disaster.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  concentration  of  a  large  police  force 
at  any  point,  through  the  agency  of  this  telegraph,  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
very  few  moments ;  whereas,  without  its  assistance,  hours  perhaps  might  be 
required  to  assemble  an  equal  force. 

During  the  year  there  nas  been  transmitted  through  the  central  office  by  the 
police  telegraph  7,833  messac^,  besides  a  large  amount  of  business  done  between 
the  precinct  stations  which  did  not  pass  through  the  cenlfral  office. 

There  being  no  special  provision  of  law  under  which  the  board  felt  author- 
ized to  pay  for  this  telegraph,  the  contractors  yet  remain  unpaid.  The  price 
fixed  is  $15,000.  The  board  would  respectfully  recommend  such  legislation  as 
will  enable  it  to  pay  this  sum,  and  trust  that  you  will  unite  in  urging  it  upon 
Congress  at  an  early  day. 

MAUISTRATB8'   COURTS. 

The  Board  of  Police  desires  to  urge  upon  Congress  a  radical  and  immediate 
reform  in  the  system  of  magistracy  in  vogue  in  this  District  There  are  now 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  District  who  hold  commissions  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  many  of  whom  are  acting  as  magistrates.  These  magistrates  do  not 
appear  to  be  accountable  to  any  authority  for  their  acts,  and  they  make  no 
report  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  them  even  keep  a 
docket.  Each  of  these  magistrates  usually  has  about  his  office  one  or  more 
men  known  as  county  constables,  self-styled  "  detectives,"  who  apparently  hold 
some  kind  of  connexion  with  the  magistrate  in  the  way  of  "  working  up  "  cases 
and  bringing  business  to  his  (the  magistrate's)  office.  To  say  the  least,  the  present 
system  is  loose  and  unsatisfactory,  and  by  corrupt  and  unprincipled  men  may 
be  prostituted  to  base  and  mercenary  ends. 
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HOUSE  OF   CORRECTION. 

The  board  again  urges  upon  Congress  that  some  pr 
detention  and  punishment  of  juvenile  offenders  within  tl  i 

it  becomes  necessary  for  magistrates  to  commit  youths 
common  jail,  there  to  associate  with  the  worst  and  mos  I 

But  more  frequently  the  ma^sirates  feel  ft  to  be  the  ! 

~  offenders,  simply  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  ends  of 
served  by  so  doing.  In  either  case  these  youths  are  c 
crimes ;  the  first-named  cases  become  more  hardened  in  \ 

nesB  by  contact  with  old  and  desperate  criminals,  while 
their  dismissal  as  a  license  to  continue  their  depredation 
course  of  law  tends,  unintentionally,  towards  nursing  the  ^ 
depraved  youthful  offenders. 

DETECTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  board,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  has  a  i 

a  detective  force  consisting  of  six  officers  only.  The  im 
of  this  department  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  folk 
operations  of  the  detectives,  viz : 

Number  of  robberies  reported  at  the  detective  office. .  a . 

Number  of  arrests  made  by  the  detectives 

Amount  of  property  reported  stolen » 

Amount  of  property  recovered  by  the  officers i 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  property  clerk i 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  claimants ^  .  i 

Amount  of  property  taken  from  prisoners  and  returned  t  ! 

The  above  shows  only  a  portion  of  the  actual  work  perf< 
Frequently  their  services  are  required  where  property  is  i  i 

frequently  it  becomes  their  duty  to  prevent  thefts,  rob 
arresting  known  thieves  who  visit  this  community  before 
tunity  to  accomplish  their  designs. 

SANITARY  COMPANY. 

During  the  past  year  this  company  has  been  busily  e 
formed  a  very  large  amount  of  work  which  has  been  ot  in  > 

health  of  the  community.  The  whole  number  of  complaii 
the  year  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  nuisances  reported  at  central  office 

Number  of  nuisances  abated 

Number  of  nuisances  unabated 

Number  of  warrants  served 

Amount  of  fines  imposed , 

Besides  the  above,  517  dead  horses  have  been  retnov^^» 
buried,  and  25  persons  sent  to  hospitals. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  TH^  pOXtetJi, 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  effi^^:  -«-    q^£  ! 

proper  state  of  discipline,  the  board  has,  On^^^^LatA  ^^^Vv 
dismissed  26  members  from  the  force;  has  i     iO  -m   ^^^V 

manded  in  4  cases,  and  reduced  one  sepr^   ^n^^^^  V^  ^^^^ 
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RECAPITULATION. 

The  followiDg  is  a  recapitulation  of  tlie  work  done  by  the  police  force  during 
the  paat  year,  a  more  extended  exhibit  of  which  will  be  gathered  from  the 
annexed  table : 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  has  been  26,478,  of  which 
20,477  were  males,  6,001  fetnales;  9,745  were  married;  16,733  were  single; 
17,274  could  read  and  write;  9,204  could  not  read  or  write. 

The  offences  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Offences  against  the  person — 13,786  males,  4,781  females. 
Offences  against  property — 6,701  males,  1,210  females. 

Of  the  cases  reported,  the  following  disposition  has  been  made :  1,377  have 
been  cotnmitted  to  jail,  706  have  given  bail,  1,452  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
military,  7,984  have  been  dismissed,  1,932  have  been  committed  to  the  work- 
house, 828  have  given  security  to  keep  the  peace;  in  '181  cases  no  report  has 
been  made  of  the  disposition,  and  in  531  cases  various  light  punishments  have 
been  inflicted,  and  they  have  been  classed  upon  the  records  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous. 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  11,487  cases,  amounting  in  all  to  $61,  943  92,  as 
follows : 

In  Washington  city,  including  a  part  of  the  county 653, 963  24 

In  Georgetown,  including  a  part  of  the  county -         5,  073  01 

For  selling  liqjuor  to  soldiers,  imposed  under  the  act  of  Congress         2,  907  67 

61,943  92 


PROPEBTY   OPERATIONS. 

The  whole  amount  of  property  received  by  the  property  clerk 

during  the  year,  as  per  his  reports,  amounts  to $32, 649  50 

The  whole  amount  of  property  delivered  by  the  property  clerk 

during  the  year,  as  per  his  reports,  amounts  to 31,  302  02 

Total  amount  of  property  and  money  delivered  during  the  year 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  which  the  property  clerk 
has  no  account 286,  468  66 

350,  420  18 


The  number  of  destitute  persons  furnished  with  lodging  has  been,  dur- 
ing the  year 2,  321 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents 114 

Sick  or  disabled  persons  assisted  or  taken  to  hospital 154 

Horses  or  cattle  found  estray 78 

Doors  left  open  and  secured  by  the  police 10 

Fires  occurring  in  the  District - 75 

Horses  and  vehicles,  found  estray,  restored  to  owners 34 

Compared  with  previous  annual  reports,  this  report  shows  that  the  number 
of  arrests  during  the  past  year  are  nearly  three  thousand  more  than  during  any 
former  year;  and  that  the  fines  imposed  are  nearly  double  the  amount  of 'any 
previous  year,  reaching  the  very  extraordinary  sum  of  $61,943  92.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  state  that  the  actual  expeuee  to  the  corporations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  and  the  county  of  Washington,  of  the  present  police 
force,  is  about  $45,000.     This  sum,  deducted  from  the  amount  of  fines  imposed 
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and  paid  over  to  these  jurisdictions  under  the  present  sje 
of  $16,943  92.  Hence  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Metre 
of  this  District  is  an  actual  source  of  revenue  to  the  Dis 
nearly  $17,000.  There  is  probably  no  other  community 
police  system  produces  a  net  revenue  to  its  finances. 

In  conolusion,  the  board  earnestly  requests  your  co-op( 
Congress  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  remed} 
to  in  the  foregoing  report,  and  thereby  increase  the  el 
force. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  S.  G 


No.  1. — Table  showing  the  disposition  oft) 

Precincts. 

1 

^ 

1 

...... 

1 
...... 

1 

I 

...... 

2, 

3 ^ 

4 

5 ^ 

6 

7 

•8 * 

10 

Sorgeanta. .  -- - 

Detectives 

Sanitary ^^,,,^ ,.-, ,^, 

»auiiA«^jr - 

, 

9 

6 

•  Daring  the  year  the  8th  and  9th  prednctg  were  consolidated  by  th< 

No.  2. —  Table  shotting  time  lost  by  sickness  and 

Precincts. 

1 

2                                 

3 

4                                  

5 ;-. 

6 

7 

8 

10 i 

Detectives •. 

.  ^ 

SAnitftiy 

Total ^ 

*  '  *  *  ***. 

848 
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No.  3. —  Table  showing  number  of  arrests  in  each  precinct. 


Precincts. 

1 

£ 

Total. 

1        

182 
1,472 
2,022 
1,047 
3,417 
2,473 
5,015 
1,840 
2,412 

597 

50 
447 
550 
464 

1,202 
413 

1,172 
525 

1.036 
142 

232 

2 

1,919 

3        

2,672 

4 

1,511 

5 

4,619 

6 

2,886 
5,187 
2,365 
3,448 

7 

B 

10 

Detectives 

739 

Total 

20,477 

6,001 

26,478 

No.  4. —  Table  showing  the  ages  of  the  males  arrested  dassijied. 


Precincts. 

From  10  to  20. 

From  20  to  30. 

From  30  to  40. 

40  and  over. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

Detectives 

23 

176 
303. 
162 
496 
565 
829 
320 
472 
117 

55 
560 
686 
363 

1,859 
825 

1,929 
632 

1,035 
326 

51 
430 
555 
229 
673 
576 
1,337 
484 
524 

95 

53 
^306 
478 
293 
389 
507 
920 
404 
381 

59 

182 
1,478 
2,022 
1,047 
3,417 
2,473 
5,015 
1,840 
2,412 

597 

Total 

3,463 

8,270 

4,954 

3,790 

20,477 

No.  5. —  Table  showing  the  ages  of  the  females  arrested  dassi^ed. 


Precincts. 

From  10  to  20. 

From  20  to  30. 

From  30  to  40. 

40  and  over. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4....:. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

Detectives 

2 
35 
.55 
58 

265 
80 

217 
75 

191 
31 

15 
220 
201 
173 
731 
156 
437 
202 
558 

89 

23 
138 
187 
129 
135 
115 
351 
163 
201 

14 

10 

54 

107 

104 

71 

62 

167 

85 

86 

8 

50 
447 
550 
464 

1,202 
413 

1,172 
525 

1,036 
142 

Total 

J, 009                  2-782 

1,456 

754 

6,001 
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No.  6. — Recapitulation  of  offences  clasi 


Offences  against  the  person. 


Adultery 

Assault 

AsKault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery  with  Intent  to  kill. 

Assault  on  policemen. . . . , 

Attempt  at  rape ,. 

Abduction 

Aiding  and  assisting  to  escape 

Accessary  to  murder 

Bigamy 

Bastardy .* 

]  disorderly  conduct 

Deserters " 

Fast  riding  or  driying 

Fighting  in  the  streets 

Fugitives 

Habitual  drunkenness 

Intoxication 

Intoxication  and  disorderly 

Insanity 

Indecent  exposure  of  the  person 

Interfering  with  policemen 

Keeping  disorderly  house 

Keeping  bawdy  .house 

Miscellaneous  misdemeanors 

Murder * 

Perjury 

.Rape. 


Males 


Rioting 

Resisting  officer 

Threats  of  violence 

Vagrancy 

Witness  to  murder  confined  in  default  of  security. 


4,^ 


15< 

961 

75 

n 

3 

la 

3 

4 

5 

99 

115 

136 

612 

38 


2,876 

2,662 

4 

63 

3 

17 

14 

306 

16 

11 

7 

55 

9 

439 

250 

10 


Total I    13,786 

No.  7. — Recapitulation  of  offences  classij 


Offences  against  property. 


Males. 


Arson 

Attempt  at  arson . 
Attempt  to  steal. 
Attempt  at  burglary. 

Burglary, 

Cruelty  to  animals. 
Embezzlement . 
Forgery  . 
l^aud. 
Orand  larceny. 

Gambling 

Malicious  mischief. 

Obtaining  goods  or  money  under  false  pretences. 

Passing' counterfeit  money. 

Petit  larceny. 

Pickpockets  . 

Robbery. 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Suspicion 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances  . 
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No.  8. — Nativity  of  those  arrested  classified. 


Nativity. 


United  Stated,  white.. 
United  States,  colored 

Ireland 

Grermany 

Italy 

England 

France 

Scotland 

Canada  

Poland 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Sweden 


Number. 


10,364 

6,796 

6,647 

1,952 

103 

299 

90 

95 

62 

14 

7 

11 

3 

1 


Nativity. 


I 
Namber. 


Norway  . . 
Mexico . . . 
Russia . . . 
Prussia . . . 
Greece  . . . 
Austria... 
Portugal  . 
Hungary . 
Denmark. 
Belgium  . 
Holland.. 
Cuba 


« 

6 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

26,478 

No.  9. — Table  shamng  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested. 


Artists : . 

Architects 

Apprentices. , 

Auctioneers 

Actors *. . 

Agents 

Boatmen 

Barber? 

Basket-makers . : 

Barkeepers 

Bookkeepers 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Brick-makers 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Br6kers 

Boiler-makers 

Bill-posteiB 

Block  and  pump  makers 

Carpenters 

Chair-makers 

Clerks 

Cigar-makers 

Confectioners 

Contractors 

Coach-makers 

Cabinet-makers 

Cartmen 

County  constables 

Coopers 1 

Clock-makers 

Coachmen. 

Cooks 

Conductors 

Dress-makers 

Dentists , 

Dairymen 

Drovers 

Dyers 

Druggists 


13 

2 

13 

3 

9 

54 

i:i4 

177 

1 

241 

6 

217 

95 

39 

182 

178 

31 

•28 

7 

10 

3 

4 

383 

2 

741 

•  34 

53 

15 

18 

32 

177 

10 

31 

14 

6 

89 

25 

7 

5 

48 

11 

10 

14 


Engineers 

Engravers 

Fishermen 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Grocers 

Gardeners 

Gamblers 

Groggery-keepers 

Gas-fitters 

Hackmen 

Hatters 

Hotel-keepers 

Hucksters 

Housekeepers 

Horse-famers 

Hostlers 

Harness-makers 

Jewellers 

Junk  shop-keepers  ... 

Laborers 

Lawyers 

Livery-stable  keepers . 

Mechanics 

Merchants ^ . . 

Machinists 

Musicians 

Millers 


Magistrates 

Varines... 

Moulders 

Newsboys 

Nurses 

Occupation  unknown. 

Oystermen 

Organists 

Peddlers 

Printers 

Physicians 

Plasterers 

Prostitutes 

Piunters 


32 

10 

53 

239 

32 

103 

40. 

25 

454 

79 

642 

14 

64 

267 

1,596 

3 

63 

28 

37 

7 

5,501 

41 

36 

53 

407 

105 

25 

12 

33 

1 

48 

48 

288 

6 

1,190 

21 

1 

213 

151 

36 

73 

2,735 

I8» 
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Table  shawing  trades  and  callings  of  'persons  arte 


Payers 

Pawnbrokers 

Police  officers ^. 

Preachers 

Porters 

Policy  dealers » 

Restaurant-keepers 

Rag-pickers 

Rope-makers , 

Riggers 

Reporters 

Soldiers *. 

Servants 

Shoemakers 

Sutlers 

Stonecutters 

Schoolmasters 

Sailors 

Saddlers 

Students 

Shoe-blacks 

Scaveneers ;. 

Sail-makers 

Seamstresses 


25 

5 

7 

5 

17 

2 

375 

18 

10 

11 

7 

3,082 

1,792 

173 

.     82 

72 

13 

600 

53 

168 

400 

20 

13 

42 


Stewards 

Ship-carpenters  .. 

Silversmiths 

Stage-drivers 

Tailors 

Teamster^ 

Tinners 

Tobacconists 

Telegraphists  . 

Tanners 

Thieves 

Tavern-keepers  ... 
Upholsterers ...... 

United  States  de'tec 

Wood-cutters 

Washerwomen .... 

Watermen 

Wheelwrights 

Watchmen 

Wagon-masters . . . 
Weavers 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

WARDEN  OF  THE  JAIL  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


NOVEMBBR  1,  1865. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congrees  requiring  the  warden  of  the  jail  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following : 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1865, 1  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as 
warden  of  the  jail.  I  found  it  to  be  in  a  veiy  dilapidated  condition,  and  very 
insecure  for  the  class  of  desperate  characters  confined  therein.  With  all  the 
care  and  watchftdness  exercised  in  guarding  the  prisoners,  still  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  that  they  are  detected  in  cutting  holes  through  the  walls  to  make 
their  escape.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  iron-dad  three  of  the  cells,  and 
otherwise  to  improve  the  building,  to  make  it  more  secure. 

There  are  in  the  building  22  cells  8  feet  by  10,  and  10  rooms  large  enough  to 
accommodate  about  six  persons  in  each.  The  jail,  when  built,  was  intended  to 
accommodate  about  lOO  prisoners.  At  times  die  number  has  been  as  large  as 
300,  and  these  had  to  be  crowded  into  cells  and  rooms  intended  to  accom- 
modate but  100. 

On  account  of  the  structure  of  the  jail  little  or  no  ventilation  is  had,  and  in 
warm  weather  particularly  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  that  sickness  is  frequently 
the  result.  The  rooms  being  all  occupied  and  frequently  crowded,  we  have  no 
place  to  which  we  can  remove  the  sick  and  use  as  a  hospital.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  a  hospital  department  should  be  connected  with  the  prison,  that 
the  sick  may  have  that  attention  and  pure  air  which  they  need. 

The  provisions  for  the  jail,  I  believe,  are  as  good  as  are  furnished  in  any 
other  j)ri8on  elsewhere.  The  rations  consist  of  mackerel,  with  wheat  bread  and 
coffee,  for  breakfast ;  beef  and  com  bread  for  dinner.  Salt  fish,  bacon,  beans, 
potatoes  and  soup  are  also  served  them  on  different  days,  while  the  sick  have 
rice,  tea,  molasses,  and  good  wheat  bread. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  it  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected.  I 
have  been-  much  aided  in  this  respect  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  jail,  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  prison  matters.  I  am  opposed  to  cruel  punish- 
ment of  prisoners,  believipg  that  kindness  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers will  have  the  desired  effect  of  maintaining  good  order.  Instead  of  punish- 
ments which  have  heretofore  been  inflicted  upon  prisoners  for  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  jail,  I  have  had  five  new  cells  constructed  out  of  recesses,  and  those 
who  are  refractory  are  placed  in  solitary  confinement  in  these  cells  for  a  pun- 
ishment.    This  plan  works  well. 

An  improvement  within  the  past  year  is  the  construction  of  a  sewer  in  the 
yard,  which  carries  off  all  the  offal  and  waste  water.  With  a  plentiful  supply 
of  Potomac  water,  we  are  able  to  keep  the  yards  and  building  in  a  tolerably 
clean  condition. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  jail  the  number  of  prisoners  was  1 49.  Since  then 
the  number  has  increased  to  nearly  300.  At  present,  November  1 ,  we  have 
227, 

The  following  is  the  number  of  commitments,  offences  for  whvch  committed, 
character  of  the  prisoners,  number  of  sick,  &c.: 


For 


.Murder -  * .  , , 5 

IJobbery  * , , .  , , , . .  5l 

Larceny    , , .•*.,,*. , 21^ 

Burgbirj'  , .,♦,.,'..,,.,••*,,,,,..,,,.,.  22 

Assault  with  inteut  to  kill . , *•,,,. 23 

A Biatilt  und  battciy    , , ,,  ^  ,,*..., 33 

Ati empt  at  rape ,  . , , .  , 4 

llorse  Btealiiig^ » ♦ , , , ,  • > 62 

Garroliug . » .,.,,.,,** 6 

Keeping  bawdy  house    , » ,  6 

Setiirity  for  peace , ,*,,., » •  -  20 

Forgery    .......,,**,.,,.*,,, * .    * , ,  , ,    ,  - .  i 

l^aFsirrg  counterfL*it  money *  .  , , 6 

rickpockcts  , , , 5 

Poisoning ,  , .  ^  * , . , .    *,,.*....,»  4 

Fraud _  _ 3 

Bantardy ....,»., 2 

Selling  liquor  to  Boldiera   ,  . . . G 

Htd.ng  over  and  killing  .  .    ,......*...    ..,.,.. 3 


Total. 


537 


Xumber  of  convictions  f^ir  penitentiary  sinco  August  12,  J865.  ,....,<.  46 

SenI  to  jail  (sentenced) .,..,...».  . $2 

Of  all  tlie  prisoners  committed  to  jail  since  August  12,  1865 — 

White  men ,  , . . . ...__. 2^3 

\V  hitc  women > ^ ........ ,  25 

^  bite  br^ys  under  1 6  years  of  age  ........  ,  ^  ..,*... 2 

Colored  men .,.......*... ....  119 

Colorr?d  women  ,..,..    , ..*.-.. 44 

Colored  boys  under  16  years  of  ago  ..,.**.**......*.*... 4 

537 


Xnmber  sent  to  Insane  Asylnm  amce  A  ngust  12  ..:... ^ 

Number  sent  to  House  of  kefoge,  Baltimore,  since  August  12. 1 

Average  number  of  sick  per  day , , -  -  1"^ 

Number  of  prisoners  escaped  jail  since  August  12  , .  *  ^ 

Number  of  prisoners  recaptured  since  August  12 *  * ^ 

In  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  jail,  I  would  savi  that  as  no  books  were 
kept  at  the  jail  by  ray  predecessor,  and  as  all  the  bills  conttaeted  under  lii^ 
administration  have  not  been  rendered,  I  am  only  able  to  gVve  iW  ^^^^^^^, 
slncu  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  warden^  wlbL\<i\i  m^  «*  Mlo^^*- 


Ptiy  of  officers  and  laborcra  at  jail  , 
Total 


^1b\^^ 
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In  regard  to  the  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  a  temporary  house  of  refuge,  to 
which  these  unfortunate  children  will  be  removed.  The  whole  number  of  these 
cases  now  under  my  charge,  including  those  who  have  not  had  a  trial,  is  5 
white  boys,  10  colored  boys,  and  3  colored  girls — total,  18. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  most  respectfnlly  call  your  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  new  jail.  As  I  have  shown  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  prisoners  are 
confined  in  a  building  the  capacity  of  which  was  never  intended  for  more  than 
one  hundred ;  also,  that  the  ventilation  of  the  cells  is  so  very  ins{ufficient  that 
great  danger  of  disease  exists/,*  also,  that  a  hospital  department  is  much  needed 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  ;  also,  the  insecure  and  unsiafe  condition  of  thje  jail 
for  the  class  of  desperate  characters  confined  therein,  may  we  not  hope  ibat 
Congress  will  be  pleased  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  new  jail  and  house  of 
refuge  1 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  would  state  that  1  have  recently  examined 
a  design  for  a  new  jail  and  house  of  refuge,  by  Charles  F.  Anderson,  esq., 
which  1  would  highly  recommend.  Some  of  the  important  features  of  his  de- 
sign are  the  complete  ventilation  of  the  cells,  the  excellent  arrangement  for 
watching  the  prisoners,  the  security  of  the  buildings,  the  hospital  department, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  chapel,  where  prisoners  can  have  the  benefit  of  re- 
ligious instruction  on  the  Sabbath.  The  location  on  government  reservation 
13,  near  the  alms-house,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  the  best  location  that  can  be 
selected.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  for  this  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances would  be  the  removal  of  the  unsightly  and  dreary  looking  building  called 
the  jail,  and  a  new  prison  constructed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  which  would 
be  in  harmony  with  our  beautiful  public  edifices.  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  should  have  such  prisons  as  would  be  models  for  all  our  principal 
cities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.B.BROWN,  Warden. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


LETTER 


riiOM 


THE  MAYOR  OF  WASHINGTON 


IN  REFERENCE  TO  THK 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOYERNilENT 


Tt)  THE 


CITY    OF    WASHINGTON. 


Mayor's  Office, 
WaMhtJtgion  Cift/t  D.  C,  ^v'ovemher^  1865. 
Sir:  Presuming  upon  your*  well-known  intercist  in  wli  ate  ver  fOTicf^rnj*  llua 
city*  a3  well  as  jour  often-expressed  wish  to  give  your  aid  iti  making  U  worthy 
of  heing  the  metropolis  of  this  great  HBtion,  and  m  the  expectatum  that  the 
several  suhjccts  herein  alluded  to,  or  sueh  thereof  ae  may  meet  your  approval, 
may  be  by  you  conmmnieated  to  Congress,  I  venture  to  suggest  wherein  I 
think  iti*  action  is  needed.  In  doing  bo  I  deem  it  proper  that  pueh  of  the  sev- 
eral members  who  are  not  familiar  with  it  should  be  informed  first  as  to 


THE    BELATlO.\£i    OP   THE     GjJNERAL     OOVEREVMENT    TO   THE   CITV   OF   WASH- 

INOTDK, 

In  the  yL»ar  1789  the  locality  of  the  city  of  Washington  was,  through  the 
influence  of  Geueral  Washington,  and  after  much  difficulty  in  Congress, 
jselected  as  that  of  the  national  metropolis,  and  in  the  year  1800  the  archives 
of  the  government  Wf^re  removed  hero  from  Philadelphia  t 

Ist.  Because  of  it^  geographical  position  between  the  north  and  the  south, 

2d.  The  access  to  it  from  the  ocean ♦ 

3d,  Its  distance  in  the  interior  and  towards  the  west* 

The  object  of  having   a  perraancut  *eat  of  govemtnGnt  is  *m<ivcia.\M  ^^  ^^ 
Constitution^  which  provides  that  Congrests  shall  "  exercift^  eXG\\v^^"^^^^'?^*^^^^ 
in  all  ca^es  whfttaoe%*er  over  such  dii^tiict  {not  exceeding  v^aii    ^"^^  ^"^^V^l^TSi^ 
may,  by  cession  of  pju-ticular  States  and  the  acceptan<i^  ^f    i^^'^'^  " 
the  aeut  of  government  of  the  United  Statee/*  ^  ^^q\'^«^Y" 


To  accomplish  thi^  object  the  District  was  ee^ed  \^y  ^  at^*'  ^^^^ 
and  Virginia,  possession  mken  by  Congreaa,  and  COTm:ii\^  .  ^i'^^^ 
in  1790  by  the  then  President,  Genera!  W^T-^gtov^     x    ""^^    j.^ 


sSjA. 
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proper  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and,  according  to  such  plans  as  the 
President  shall  approve,  provide  suitable  buildings  and  accommodations  for 
Congress,  the  President,  and  for  the  public  officers  of  the  government." 

While  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  site  of  this  city  was  selected  as 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  that  portion  of 
the  District  of  ten  miles  square  ceded  by  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  the 
creature  of  Congress  and  the  general  government,  for  their  own  purposes  and 
where  they  have  uulimfted  control,  can  regulate  and  govern  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  States,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  will  or  resources  of  any 
particular  portion  of  the  Union,  and  can  never  be  the  subject  of  local  interest. 
It  is  the  nation's  city,  common  to  the  whole  country ;  and  as  a  State  capital  ia 
to  its  State,  so  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  should  be  to  all  the  States  and  every 
American  a  subject  of  pride  and  interest. 

No  policy  can  be  more  correct  than  that  of  making  the  metropolis  of  this  vast 
republic  worthy  of  the  powerful  and  extended  nation  of  which  it  is  the  focu«. 
The  economy  or  parsimony  which  would  cripple  its  growth  will  be  anti-national. 
Much  has  been  done  by  previous  (vongresses  and  administrations  for  its  im- 
provement ;  much  more  remains  to  be  done ;  and  while  this  city  has  expended 
out  of  the  taxes  paid  by  its  citizens  large  sums  in  opening,  making,  and  repair- 
ing streets  and  sidewalks  required  by  a  sparse  population  scattered  over  a 
large  area,  and  has  opened  and  improved  indiscriminately  those  leading  to  and 
around  the  public  reservations  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  general  govern- 
ment-, enhancing  the  value  of  the  nation's  property,  the  government  has  spent 
upon  streets  and  avenues  laid  out  inordinately  wide  and  to  suit  its  own  purposes 
and  convenience,  and  over  part  of  which  they  exercise  exclusive  control,  com- 
paratively little,  and  that  little  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  those  streets  and 
avenues  around  the  Capitol,  President's  House,  executive  departments,  and  other 
of  its  own  exclusive  property,  the  improvement  of  which  was  indispensable  to 
its  convenience  and  piomotive  of  its  interest. 

The  obligation  of  the  general  government  to  do  much  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  this  city  cannot  be  doubt(.'d.  There  was,  if  not  expressed,  certainly  an 
implied  contract  to  do  so,  and  for  which  the  general  government  received  a 
valuable  consideration. 

When  the  city  was  laid  out,  the  owners  of  the  soil  gave  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment not  only  enough  for  the  streets  and  avenues  of  such  unparalleled  width, 
but  likewise  every  alternate  building  lot,  and  nominally  sold  to  the  government 
at  the  minimum  price  of  <£25  an  acre,  or  $36,099,  all  the  large  reservations  on 
which  its  public  buildings  stand.  Of  the  7,134  acres  of  land  con;prising  the 
whole  area  of  this  city,  the  government  obtained  as  a  free  gift  au4  without  the 
cost  of  a  dollar — 

AcreA. 

For  streets  and  avenues 3,  606 

10,136  building  lots 1,  608 

And  nominally  purchased 612 

5,626 
Leaving  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  every  alternate  lot 1, 508 

7,134 


and  of  the  basin  at  the  west  end  of  the  canal,  is  6,110.9  i  acres,  or  266,192,564 
square  feet,  divided  as  follows  : 

Square  feet. 

Public  reservations ' 26,  189,  402 

Building  lots 121,09.5,214 

Alleys 7,  141, 105 

Avenues,  streets,  and  open  spaces 112,  767,  225 

Total 226,192.546 

Feet. 

The  total  length  of  the  streets  is *    1, 119,  663 

The  total  Ifength  of  the  avenues  is 183,  797 

Aggregate 1,  303,  460 

or  227y^  miles. 

Of  the  227^'^  miles  of  streets,  nearly  all  have  been  opened  and  graded  ;  and 
to  pave  them,  with  their  unusual  widths,  especially  the  avenueB,  and  keep  them 
in  repair,  suggests  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  relit»ve  this  corporation 
-and  property  owners  from  the  very  heavy  tax  on  their  resources  that  would  be 
necessary.  ^ 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  wide  streets  and  avenues  was  by  General  Wash- 
ington, for  some  practical  utility,  though  it  may  not  as  yet  have  been  developed, 
and  if  a  way  of  obviatine  the  difficulty  could  be  found  without  ultimately  and 
permanently  destroying  that  plan,  it  would  be  a  temporary  relief,  and,  until  the 
utility  of  wide  streets  should  be  developed,  it  would  be  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
The  streets  running  from  north  to  south,  designated  by  numbers,  and  from  east 
to  west,  designated  by  letters,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angle?,  are  cuj  diag- 
onally by  twenty-one  avenues,  bearing  the  names  of  that  number  of  States,  fif- 
teen of  which  point  towards  the  States  after  which  they  are  respectively 
named.  These  avenues,  leading  to  and  from  every  particular  place  or  building, 
connecting  every  part  of  the  city,  and  serving  as  main  arteries,  form  at  their 
junction  with  the  streets  five  circles,  fourteen  triangles,  twelve  reservations,  and 
eleven  thousand  and  seventy  squares,  the  circles  and  triangles  being  intended 
for  ornamentation  with  fountains  and  statuary,  the  reservations  for  the  public 
buildings,  and  the  squares  for  individual  purposes  of  stores  and  residences.  It 
was  the  conception  of  a  grand  plan  of  a  model  city,  worthy  of  the  name  of  its 
illustrious  founder. 

The  general  government  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  joint  owners  of 
all  the  property  (land)  on  which  the  federal  city  is  built,  in  the  proportion  of 
5,626  to  1,508  acres,  5,114  acres  of  the  government's  portion  having  been  ob- 
tained without  cost,  and  512  acres,  though  nominally  purchased,  were  really 
paid  for  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  very  alternate  lots  so 
generously  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  with  the  understanding  tbat 
they  were  given  for  the  improvement  of  their  joint  properly,  a.w^,  a^  ^a*  x\i^ 
expectation  of  all  persons,  that  the  property  so  acquirecL  by  ^^^  ^oven^meiit 
would,  under  its  management,  be  immensely  productive,  ^^'^^^^^^•^^^^'Iw 
large   sums  in  the  improvement  of  the  city.     The    go^^^tJV^^^^  ^^\*\N«t«^'^ 
bound  by  every  principle  of  justice  to  pay  a  portion  of  tVx^  ^^P^^^^^^ss^^^^^ 
the  federal  city,  equal  to  the  extent  of  its  interest,  g^^^a.^^  t(vO^^    .^^^  ^ssc^ 
and  which  was  to  be  increased  in  value  an  A  ^e  ^^tx^^      \%^ 
ments.  ^^\  £-    ^^sss^^ 

Of  the  10,136  lots  given  by  the  proprieto^j,  cnX  ^^^  \^\x  r     ^^^^"^ 

federal  city,  6,411  were  sold  previously  to  tK  ^  *    «^  X^^^^^^o    V  'f^ 


Of  the  10,136  lots  given  by  the  proprieto^j,  ^nX  ^^^  \^\x  (7 

jderal  city,  6,411  were  sold  previously  to  H^      *    «x  ^^O^^^^S,    V 
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demand  and  there  were  but  few  bidders  for  them,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
8iIe»S642,682  62 — $330,508  08  was  applied  towards  building  the  Capitol, 
and  $240,632  87  towards  the  erection  of  a  mansion- for  its  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  remainder  of  these  lots,  a  free  gift  to  the  general  government,  and,  as  was  well 
understood  at  the  time  "  that  i^hatever  moneys  were  realized  therefrom  would 
at  least  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  that  city,*'  of  the  soil  of  which  the  donors 
and  the  general  government  were  joint  owners,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
$25,000  worth  each  given  to  Columbia  and  Georgetown  colleges,  $10,000  each 
to  the  Washington  and  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  from  time  to  time  sold  and 
the  money  expended  in  improving  the  property  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  the  salaries  and  office*  expenses  of  its  own  officers,  the 
Commissioners  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  and  President's  gar- 
dener and  for  manure  and  utensils  for  his  garden. 

Neither  the  donors,  the  original  proprietors,  nor  the  donees  (the  general 
government)  at  that  time  contemplated  that  the  large  sums  of  money  arising 
therefrom  should  be  spent  otherwise  than  in  the  improvement  of  their  joint 
property,  and  certainly  no  one  supposed  that  the  whole  or  even  an  equal  portion 
of  the  burden  of  opening  and  keeping  in  repair  streets,  laying  sidewalks,  build- 
ing bridges,  and  aoing  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  a  new  and  large  city 
intended  for  the  capital  of  a  great  nation,  or  indeed  of  subsequently  maintaining 
and  supporting  it,  should  be  borne  by  the  citizens  of  Washington  alone. 

Upon  the  property  reserved  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  nation  the 
general  government  has  expended  in  buildings  and  other  improvements  for  its 
own  exclusive  use  the  sum  of  $14,709,338  67,  partly  taken  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  partly  from  the  sale  of  the  lots  donated  from  private  individuals, 
while  the  reservations  themselves  are  valued  at  $13,412,293  36,  making  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  nation's  real  property  in  this  city  at  the  timoof  the 
assessment,  now  some  years  since,  to  be  $28,121,631  45,  nearly  equal  in  value 
to  all  individual  property,  and  which,  if  liable  to  the  same  burden,  would  yield 
by  way  of  taxation  a  revenue  to  this  city  of  $210,912  23  annually. 

This  immense  property  of  the  government  has  at  all  times  been  free  from 
taxation,  while  property  of  individuals  has  been  subject  to  it. 

Holding  here  more  property  than  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  assessments  upon 
which  alike  to  private  property  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  the 
government  has  been  subject  to  no  imposition  of  the  kind,  and  taxes  collected 
only  from  individuals. 

The  avenues  vary  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  width,  and  the  streets  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  the 
average  being  ninety  feet,  costing  more  than  double  the  amount  of  streets  of 
the  same  length  and  more  moderate  dimensions,  and  as  it  has  not  grown  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  has  necessarily  been  created  in  a  short  time,  the  pressure  for 
improvement  has  been  burdensome  to  its  citizens. 

If,  therefore.  Congress  would  allow — and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not — the 
property  of  the  general  government  in  this  city  to  bear  its  equal  proportion  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  and  supporting  the  municipal  government,  of  improY- 
ing  their  own  and  the  citizen's  joint  property,  of  supporting  the  great  number  of 
indigent  persons  attracted  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  thousands  flocking  here  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  no  more 
could  or  would  be  asked. 

Charge  the  general  government  with  the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
lots,  and  which  should  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  cit^,  the  interest  thereon, 
and  with  a  rate  of  taxation  on  its  vast  property  here  as  is  paid  by  individuals, 
and  credit  it  with  every  dollar  spent  and  properly  chargeable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  gpvernment  is  greatly  debtor 
to  the  city. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the. citizens  of  Washington  i 

harden  for  a  long  time,  that  Congress,  admitting  the  prop 
ing  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  what  was  realizea 
lots  given  hy  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  on  the  1  I 

hy  the  15th  section  of  an  act  of  that  date,  directed  "tha  i 

Puhlio  Baildings,  or  other  person  appointed  to  saperint< 
dishursements  in  the  city  of  Washington,  shall  reimhuri 
just  proportion  of  any  expense  which  may  hereafter  be  in  i 

paving,  or  otherwise  improving  any  of  the  streets  or  avei  I 

joining  to/  or  which  may  p^ss  through  or  between  any  of  i 

reservations,  which  proportion  shall  be  determined  by  tl 
length  of  the  fronts  of  the  said  squares  or  reservations  of  i 

any  such  street  or  avenue  with  the  whole  eittent  of  the  ty\ 

At  this  time.  May  15,  1820,  there  remained  of  the  lots 
inal  proprietors  3,725.  all  of  which  have  been  sold  at  gre 
and  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  this  corporatioi 
time  to  time,  advanced  sums  of  money  to  the  general  go^  i 

entitled  under  this  act  to  have  refunded,  and  which  yi  i 

follows : 

March  23,  1855.  Sewer  in  Four-and-a-half  street,  in  front 

ervation  between  Missouri  avenue  and  the  canal 

September  17,  1855.  Grading  and  gravelling  Seventeenth 

in  front  of  President's  grounds  down  to  the  canal i 

August  26,  1856.  Paving  carriage-way  of  Ninth  street  wes 

B  street  to  Pennsylvania  avenue 

May  27,  1857.  Advanced  by  the  corporation  of  Washingt< 

the  repair  of  the  Long  bridge I 

May  12,  1860.  Trimming  and  gravelling  I  street  north, 

Sixth  to  Seventh  street  west i 

September  14,  1860.  Enclosing  Judiciary  square,  (under  f 

Congress  approved  March  3,  1857.) I 

October  20,  1860.  Repairing  Missouri  avenue,  from  Four-s 

half  to  Sixth  street  west 

April  27,  1861.  Grading  and  gravelling  G  street    north, 

Fourth  to  Fifth  street  west 

November  2,  1861.  Sewer  in  Thirteenth  street,  in  front  of 

ernment  space  between  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  E  street 
April  17,  1862v  Improvement  of  Four-and-a-half  street,  from 

souri  avenue  to  Maine  avenue ' 

May  20,  1862.  Loaned  to  Commissioner  of  Public  Building 

cleaning  Pennsylvania  avenue 

September  6,  1862.  Sewer  in  Seventh  street,  in  front  of  Nort 

market-house ' 

January  1,  1863.  Sewer  in  front  of  space  on  Tenth  Btreet,\)el^ 

I  ana  New  York  avenue - 

March  23,  1863.  Grading  Twentieth  street  west,  fronv  ^^xiW 

vania  avenue  to  I  street  north -.^^^ 

May  23,  1863.  Sewer  on  Ninth,  between  I  and  K  »tx^^^  * '  \ 

space _. ^^%\^ 

May  29,  1863.  Sewer  in  Sixth  street,  in  frox^^    o€    "^a^Vax  **' 

between  I  and  K  streets ^ ^V^  ^^ 

July  27,   1863.  Grading  and  gravelling  I    I '  *  et      Txk"  ^  v 

Eleventh  to  Twelfth  street  west ^Xt^  ^  ^  ^       ^^^^\ 


^x 
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Jnlj  27,  1863.  Grading  and  gravelling  Eleventh   street  weet, 

from  I  to  K  street  north $500  00 

Angust  1, 1863.  Paving  carriage-way.of  B  street  north,  between 

Seventh  and  Ninth  streets  west 5, 135  94 

September  7,  1863.  Belaying  gutters  on  Eighth  street  west,  be- 
tween I  and  K  streets  north 1,  211  50 

October  31,  1863.  Repairing  F  street  north,  from  Seventh  to 
Eighth  street  west .* 138  00 

February  12,  1864.  Improving  reservation  at  Fifth  and  Sixth 

streets  and  I  street  and  Massachusetts  avenue 880  40 

February  12,  1864.  Enclosing  public  reservation  between  Eighth 

and  Ninth,  and  K  street  and  Massachusetts  avenue 929  20 

April  29,  1864.  Relaying  gutters  in  Fifth  street  west,  between 

E  and  6  street  north,  (Judiciary  square) 691  53 

May  24,  1864.  Improving  and  enclosing  reservation  at  intersec- 
tion of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets,         1, 129  67 

July  29,  1864.  Sewer  in  front  of  public  space  between  Eighth 

and  Ninth  streets,  on  K  street 750  00 

October  24,  1864.  Grading  and  gravelling  B  street  north,  from 
Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  street  west,  in  front  of  reservation 
south  of  President's  House 2,  000  00 

October  24,  1864.  Paving  carriage-way  of  K  street  north,  from 

Seventh  to  Eighth  street  west 888  08 

May  22,  1865.  Cleaning  Pennsylvania  avenue  May  22  and  23, 

1865 510  00 


37,  410  61 


In  addition  to  these,  this  corporation  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  im- 
proving from  time  to  time  the  several  avenues  and  laying  flag  footways  across 
the  same,  which  they  would  in  equity  be  entitled  to  have  again  from  the  general 
government,  thoqgh  no  special  claim  is  made  herein  therefor. 

Congress,  by  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  May  5,  1864,  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  an  act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washington,  passed 
May  15, 1820,"  directed  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  streets,  avenues,  or  alleys 
of  the  said  city  pass  through  or  by  any  of  the  property  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  shall  pay  to  the  duly  authorized  officer  of  the 
corporation  the  just  proportion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  improving  such  ave- 
nue, street,  or  alley  which  said  property  bears  to  the  whole  Cost  thereof,  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  is  apportioned  among  the  individ- 
ual proprietors  of  the  property  improved  thereby.  Under  this  section  of  this 
act  this  corporation  is  entitled  to  have  from  the  Commissioner  of  Public  BuOd- 
ings  the  following  sums  for  the  work  done  during  the  past  summer  and  this 
fall,  and  for  which  an  immediate  appropriation  is  asked : 

Fourteenth  street  sewer  across  Ohio  avenue,  across  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and 
in  front  of  the  reservation  south  side  of  avenue  in  front  of  Franklin  square, 
and  acn)ss  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  avenues,  1,145  feet. . .       $9,  918  00 
E  street  north.  Paving  carriage-way  in  front  of  reservation  south 
side  of  E  street  north,  between  Thiiteenth  and  Fourteenth 

streets  west,  half  of  the  street,  553  feet 2,  637  00 

Seventh  street  sewer  in  front  of  Patent  and  Post  Offices,  also  in 
front  of  government  reservation  and  across  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue and  Louisiana  avenue,  J  ,364  feet  sewer 12.  712  00 

Four-and-a-half  street.  Paving  of  Four-and-a-half  street  from  the 

canal  to  Missouri  avenue,  also  side  footwaiks,  400  feet 4,  910  00 
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Fifth  street.  Paving  half  of  carria^e-waj  in  front  of  go\ 
reservation,  also  side  footwalks  between  Fand  Gstree 
feet 

F  street  north.  Paving  the  carriage-wajr  of  F  street  n 
front  of  the  Post  and  Patent  Offices,  500  feet. ...:.. 


It  is  intended  that  much  more  shall  be  done  daring 
was  during  the  last  season,  and  it  is  important  that  provie 
advance  to  have  ready  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissiont 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  general  government's  proportic 
is  done,  delays  and  difficulties  will  arise  which  will  ne< 
improving  the  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  approximate  the  sum  that  will  be  ] 
think  I  will  be  far  wiae  of  the  mark  in  asking  for  o 
dollars. 

/    '  SBWBRAOB. 

No  subject  in  connexion  with  this  city  can  better  engai 
attention  of  Congress  than  the  matter  of  its  proper  draina^ 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  those,  like  yourself, 
general  government,  having  a  protracted  residence  among 
members  of  Congress,  who  are  more  or  less  here  during  tl 
to  the  permanent  resident. 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  a  si 
elaborate  and  able  report  of  Messrs.  Cluss  and  Kammerhuebe 
gestinga  proper  moae  of  sewerage,  involving,  however,  an'ea 
at  present  is  unable  to  bear ;  and  as  it  is  just  and  proper  tha 
ment  should  assist  in  accomplishing  this  much- desired  a 
would  therefore  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  general  gov 
suggest,  if  none  better  is  offered,  that  the  mode  and  means 
proposed  by  those  gentlemen  be  adopted,  the  cost  to  be  b 
general  and  municipal  governments,  and  the  work  to  be  d( 
vision  of  a  board  of  scientific  and  practical  gentlemen  of  thi 
effectually  abate  what  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  an  insui 
filth  in  the  canal.    To  this  end  the  corporation  should  be  emp 
to  levy  a  special  tax  to  meet  its  share  of  the  expense. 

Permit  me  here  to  commend  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
Congress,  the  work  of  araining  the  low  grounds  near  the 
done  for  the  commandant  of  the  post,  under  the  supervision 
Wise,  and  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  improvemei 
the  government  in  that  neighborhood,  it  is  all-important  tc 
community  of  Washington. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  general  government  wxAte  ^ 
in  adopting  a  general  system  of  sewerage,  ^d   particuV^ 
Congi'ess  of  February  23,  lg65,  entitled  "  An  act  to  ame^^ 
rate  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washington,  pasae^  ^wc  1 
May  5,  1864,  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  lay  vjy^  j*  c 


May  o,  i5t)4,  oe  amenaea  so  as  lo  provide  tor   lay  viy^  \^ 

vided  for,  for  sewerage,  upon  the  property  benefited.  \^^  ^ 

now,  limiting  it  to  the  property  bordering  ou  the  »^^^^  ^^  j 


unusual  hardship  upon  the  property  borderijig       -     _ 

property  equally  benefited,  though   not  boM^iiiS^    ^!>v^^\  ' 

tively  small  cost.  ^®*^  ^   ^ 
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STREETS  AND   AVENUES. 

I  would  direct  jour  attention  to  the  necessity  of  opening  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  avenues  of  this  citj.  These  thorough &res  are  the  property  of  the 
general  government,  exclusively  under  its  control  and  jurisdiction,  and  should 
be  improved,  at  least  that  part  of  them  already  built  upon,  by  paving  the  car- 
riage-ways in  the  same  way  as  that  adopted  by  the  city  in  paving  the  streets. 
This  could  be  done  by  the  corporation  availing  itself  of  the  power  granted  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  February  25,  1865,  and  levying  upon  the  property  bor- 
dering thereon  a  tax,  as  provided  in  that  act. 

To  exercise  this  power,  however,  would  prove  exceedingly  onerous  to  the  indi- 
vidual property  owners,  in  consequence  of  the  great  width  of  those  thofoughfare8» 
as  well  as  to  this  corporation,  which  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  so  improving  all 
the  intersections.  To  obviate  this  difficidty,  I  would  suggest  for  your  consid- 
eration the  lessening  the  width  of  such  of  the  avenues  as  will  admit  of  its 
being  done  without  injury  to  private  property,  by  laying  outside  of  the  pave- 
ment line,  on  each  side,  a  sodded  course,  to  be  Ranked  with  a  line  of  curbing 
and  planted  with  ornamental  shade  trees,  as  is  cpmmon  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo 
and  Cleveland. , 

This  would  so  lessen  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  of  the  avenues  and  contract 
the  space  necessary  to  be  paved  as  to  render  paving  them,  if  not  less,  certainly 
not  more  expensive  to  the  property  owners  thereon  than  to  those  on  the  streets. 

Again,  if  this  be  not  done,  I  would  suggest  as  an  alternative  that  the  general 
government  undertake  and  cause  to  be  paved  the  carriage-way  of  all  the  avenues, 
while  the  city  undertakes  and  will  pave  the  carriage-way  of  thd  streets, 
paying  therefor  not  as  at  present,  by  a  tax  on  the  property,  but  out  of  its  general 
fund.  This,  I  think,  would  equalize  the  burden  between  the  general  and  muni- 
cipal governments,  relieve  the  individual  property  owners  from  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  paving  of  the  whole  city. 

In  this  connexion,  I  would  ask  that  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  avenues  be  opened  and  improved  ;  that  the  carriage- 
way of  Pennsylvania  avenue  west  of  the  Capitol  be  repaved  with  the  Belgian 
pavement,  and  that  portion  of  it  east  of  the  Capitol  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
grade  and  the  footwalks  on  both  sides  be  laid  down  at  least  to  Eleventh  street 
east,  and  the  carriage-way  of  Maiyland  avenue  west  of  the  Capitol  be  paved 
to  the  Potomac  river. 

MARKET-HOUSE. 

Some  two  years  since,  this  corporation,  deeming  its  right  to  do  so  indisputa- 
ble, attempted  to  abate  the  nuisance  created  by  the  dilapidated  and  unsightly 
buildings  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  known  as  the  Centre  market,  by  the  erection 
on  the  same  site  of  a  new  and  ornamental  builduig;  when,  at  the  instance  of 
some  persons,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  occupancy  of  that  reservation  for 
such  purpose,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  what  legislation  is  necessary,  and  what  further  public 
officers  are  needed,  to  prevent  or  abate  the  obstructions  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  prescribed  by  the  original  plan ;  and  particularly  by 
what  authonty  of  law  Eighth  street  west  is  obstructed  so  as  to  prevent  sight 
of  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  and  proper  ventilation  of  that  street;  also,  by  what 
authority  of  law  North  B  street  is  used  for  building  purposes ;  also,  by  what 
law  or  regulation  the  streets  leading  toward  the  public  mall  are  trenched  upon 
by  any  structures  whatever,  preventing  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  grounds 
*  and  that  ventilation  which  is  a  necessity  to  the  health  of  the  city ;  and  also, 
whether  the  rental  of  the  public  reservation  between  Tenth  and  Twelfth  streets 
west,  near  North  B  street,  accrues  to  the  government  or  to  the  corporation  of 
Washington." 
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The  object  of  this  resolution  was,  plainly,  to  defeat  the  i 

ration  to  replace  by  new,  ornamental  and  sightly  buildi  i 

dated  ones  occupying  the  reservation  on  Pennsylvania 
market-house  by  this  corporation. 

The  authority  to  occupy  with  a  building  of  that  charac 
for  which  it  has  so  long  been  used,  the  public  space  or  I 

the  Centre  Market  now  stands,  is  identical  with  and  pre< 
to  occupy  with  the  buildings  and  for  the  purposes  for  w  i 

spaces  or  reservations  on  which  now  stand  the  Capitol,  1  < 

State,  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  and  Patei 
while  the  Capitol  obstructs  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
North,  South  and  East  Capitol  streets ;  the  Prepident's 
and  New  York  avenues,  F  and  G  streets ;  the  City  Hall  .  i 

avenues,  E  and  F  streets,  and  the  Patent  Office  this  same 
the  old  Centre  market  nor  the  contemplated  new  building 
or  street  whatever. 

This  city  was  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congret 
with  the  orders  and  directions  of  General  Washington,  v  i 

your  office,  wherein  Thomas  Beall  and  John  M.  Gant,  i 

the  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  conveyed  their  lands  for  th  i 

city,  were  ordered  and  directed  to  convey  to  the  commissi) 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  16, 1790,  entitled  "  An  act  to  \ 

and  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States 
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Designations,  Slc. 


The  President's  square 

The  Capitol  square  and  mall  east  of  15th  street  west 

The  park  south  of  Tiber  creek  and  west  of  15th  street  west  . . 
The  Universitj  square,  south  of  squares  Nos.  33  and  34,  to  Po 

river 

The  fort  at  Turkey  Buzzard  or  Greenleaf 's  Point 

The  West  market,  on  Potomac,  (covered  with  water.) 

The  Centre  market 

The  National  Church  square -- 

The  Judiciary  square 

North  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  3d  and  4-^  8tr%e\j^  ^ytj^ftX 
Between  north  B  and  C  streets  and  2d  and  3d  streets  vi^^^ 
North  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  2d  and  3d  atnc^^vJ^'a* 

The  Hospital  square ^^^^eft 

The  Navy  Yard  square '"  ^^. ""''-».• 

Eastern  Branch  Market  square *"'! \*  *  ^  *  *^ 

do do -**'''! 1^  *  ^  ^  *, 

The  Town  House  square "**.•'  ^^*^*  ^  -  ^  ' 


I 


for  the  use  of  the  United  States  forever,"  all  the  streets  i  I 

squares,  parcels,  or  lots,  as  the  President  should  deem  pre 
United  States. 

Certain  squares,  parcels,  and  lots,  containing  in  the  ag| 
rood,  and  2  perches,  and  numbered  from  1  to  17,  and  mc 
and  as  clearly  and  precisely  delineated  on  the  original  pL 
private  lot,  were  deemed  proper  for  the  use  of  the  United 
apart  and  dedicated  to  public  uses  by  General  Washingto 


Total. 


"^ 
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This  original  plan,  with  its  Beventeen  appropriations  or  reservations  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  laid  down,  and  delineated,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  severally  intended  and  set  apart  publicly  declared,  was  laid  before  the 
proprietors  before  they  agreed  or  did  make  to  the  general  government  grants 
of  the  soil  on  which  this  city  stands,  and  the  commissioners  who  sold,  and  the 
parties  who  bought,  did  so  under  the  full  persuasion  that  these  appropriations 
were  permanent  and  unalterable. 

The  clause  of  these  orders  and  directions  of  General  Washington,  assigning 
appropriation  (reservation)  No.  7,  ignores  8th  street  west,  south  of  the  north 
line  of  Louisiana  avenue,  and  gives  for  Centre  market  square  the  whole  of  the 
area  running  west  from  7th  to  9th  streets,  and  running  north  from  Canal  street 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana  avenues,  in  these  words :  ''  The  public  appro- 
priation beginning  at  the  north  side  of  Canal  street  and  the  east  side  of  9th 
street  west,  thence  north  to  the  south  side  of  an  avenue  (Louisiana)  drawn  in 
front  of  square  numbered  three  hundred  and  eighty -two,  (3^2,)  thence  north- 
easterly with  the  south  side  of  said  avenue  (Louisiana)  until  it  intersects  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  thence  with  the  south  side  of  said  avenue  (Pennsylvania) 
until  it  intersects  the  west  side  of  7th  street  west,  thence  with  the  west  side  of 
said  street  until  it  intersects  Canal  street,  thence  with  the  north  side  of  Canal 
street  to  the  beginning." 

All  these  seventeen  appropriations  intended  for  public  buildings  and  uses, 
with  few  exceptions,  intersect  and  obstruct  streets,  and  are  as  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  original  plan  of  the  city,  indorsed  by  both  Presidents  Washing- 
ton and  Adams,  as  any  private  lot,  the  object  being,  I  presume,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  streets  miles  in  length  by  imposing  public  edifices  at  the  most 
important  intersections. 

Subsequently  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1864, 
passed  another  resolution  in  these  words  following,  and  which  was  commonly 
understood  to  be  intended  to  put  an  end  to  and  prevent  the  erection  of  the 
new  market-house ;  and  at  the  instance  of  your  predecessor,  who  so  understood 
it,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  stopped : 

**  JOINT  RESOLUTION  Buthorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reclaim  and  preserre 
certain  property  of  the  United  States. 

"  Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  prevent  the  improper  appropriation  or  oc- 
cupation of  any  of  the  public  streets,  avenues,  squares,  or  reservations  in  the 
city  of  Washington  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  to  reclaim  the  same  if 
unlawfully  appropriated,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  perma- 
nent building  upon  any  property  reserved  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  unless  plainly  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  its  next  session,  his  proceedings  in  the  premises, 
together  with  a  full  statement  of  all  such  property,  and  how  and  by  what  au- 
thority the  same  is  occupied  or  claimed.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  interfere  with  the  temporary  and  proper  occupation  of  any  portion 
of  such  property,  by  lawful  authority,  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  United 
States." 

Though  it  might  have  been  the  object  and  intention  of  the  member  who  of- 
fered that  "joint  resolution"  to  prevent  the  erection,  by  this  corporation,  of  a 
new  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Centre  market,  no  particular  mention  or 
allusion  is  made  to  it,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  advised  of 
such  object  and  intention.  Congress  would,  in  so  hurried  a  manner,  without  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  without  providing  something  in  lieu  thereof,  have 
adopted  a  measure  so  materially  affecting  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
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commnnity  of  Wasbington  and  the  intereBts  of  this  a 
mental  to  private  rights. 

Tiie  resolution  is  general  in  its  terms,  authorizing  and 
of  the  Interior  "  to  prevent  the  improper  appropriation 
the  public  streets,  avenues,  squares,  or  reservations,  in 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  to  reclaim  the  same  if  \ 
and  particularly  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  perma 
property  reserved  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  St 
thorized  by  act  of  Congress,"  with  a  proviso  that  "no 
shall  be  construed,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  temp 
pation  of  any  portion  of  such  property,  by  lawful  ai^th<  I 

purooses  of  the  United  States." 

Taking  this  joint  resolution  as  it  is  intended,  the  ii 
authority  this  corporation  occupies  and  uses  that  spac  i 

and  though  the  right  so  to  occupy  it  might  be  readily  pi 
of  time  it  has  been  so  used,  the  authority  of  this  corpc  i 

examination,  be  found  to  have  emanated  from  Congress 

The  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  temporary  and  pe 
ment  of  the  United  States,  (July  16,  1790,)  and  an  i 

(March  3,  1791,)  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
commissioners,  any  two  of  whom  were  empowered,  unc 
President,  to  survey  and  by  proper  metes  and  bounds  U 
trict  of  territory,  and  with  power  to  purchase  or  accept  i 

on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Potomac  as  the  President  si 
the  use  of  the  United  States  and  according  to  such  plai 
approve,  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommot 
the  President,  and!^the  public  officers  of  the  government 

By  authority  of  these  acts  of  Congress,  and  under  the  i 

dent  and  these  commissioners,  Major  Charles  Peter  TEi  < 

the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  proprietors  <  i 

of  June,  1791,  executed  a  deed  conveying  all  their  Ian  * 

George,  and  John  M.  6ant,  upon  the  special  trusts  to  co  i 

or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  thought  necessary  and  p  i 

a  federal  city,  with  such  streets,  squares,  parcels,  and  lots 
United  States  and  the  commissioners  for  the  time  beic 
of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  establishing 
manent  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,"  and  1  i 

use  of  the  United  States  forever,  all  the  said  land,  st  I 

said  squares,  parcels  and  lots,  as  the  President  shall  deen 
the  United  States;  and  that  as  to  the  residue  of  the  sa  I 

said  lands  shall  have  been  laid  off  and  divided,  a  fair  and 
shall  be  made,  one-half  to  the  original  proprietors,  the 
sold  at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  a 
United  States  shall  direct,  and  the  produce  of  tlie  sales  < 
the  first  place  to  the  payment  in  money  for  so  much  of 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  at  the  rate 
accounting  streets  as  part  thereof,  this  being  so  paid  o  ' 

satisfied;"  then  the  produce  of  the  same  sales,  or  w\ia\>i  ' 

aforesaid  in  mooey  or  securities  of  any  kind,  ahall  be  i^dXdi,  | 

and  delivered  over  to  the  President  for  the  time  V^evciw  ^  i 

be  applied  for  the  purposes  and  according  to  \Ue  ^s^^  ^\  ^ 
intrust  further  that  the  proprietor  of  the  %^ »,    'hJi%    Kex^^  ' 

may  continue  his  occupation  of  the  land  sol^  %is  cirn.^  \  ' 

until  the  same  shall  be  occupied  under  the  ^^  w  yt'p'p^Oxfcv^ 
United  States  as  aforesaid  or  by  purchase^%A  '^^'^^ 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1791,  the  1^"^  4<^v<e^  cv«^ 
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"  concerning  the  Territory  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Washington,"  snhject- 
ing  the  lands  of  all  other  persons  in  the  city  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
those  conveyed  by  Notley  Young  and  others  in  trust  to  Beall  and  Gant. 

These  acts  of  Congress,  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  with  the  deeds 
of  trusts  from  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  are  the  sources  of  authority  under 
which  the  President  and  commissioners  acted  in 'laying  out  the  city. 

The  plan  of  Major  I'Enfant,  with  slight  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Ellicott, 
was  approved  by  General  Washington,  and  the  division  of  lots  between  the 
government  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  as  provided  for  in  the  deeds  of  trusts 
made  in  accordance  therewith. 

In  the  original  plan  were  many  spaces  reserved  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States.  The  objects  for  which  they  were  reserved  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  devoted,' with  the  exception  of  thoje  for  the  Capitol  and 
President's  House,  were  not  at  that  time  indicated  by  any  official  act,  of  either 
the  President  or  the  commissioners. 

The  designation  of  the  others  was  held  under  advisement ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1794,  the  commissioners  directed  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Nicholas  King, 
•*to  lay  out  the  market  squares;"  and  on  the  18lh  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  David  Burns,  a  proprietor  of  ground  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, they  say,  "  The  ground  taken  for  public  use  about  the  market  square  is 
not  yet  entirely  ascertained.  Mr.  Johnson  has  directions  to  furnish  you  with  the 
quantity  of  your  ground  appropriated  by  the  commissioners  for  the  market  and 
about  it." 

Congress  having  authorized  the  commissioners  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  dolDirs  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for 
its  own,  the  accommodation  of  the  President,  and  the  public  officers  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  lots  vested  in  the  commissioners 
or  the  trustees  in  any  manner  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  then  remaining 
unsold,  except  those  appropriated  to  public  use,  being  made  chargeable  with  the 
repayment  of  this  money,  (act  May  6,  1796,)  rendered  it  necessary  that  such 
of  the  spaces  as  were  intended  and  reserved  for  public  use  should  be  designated 
to  except  them  from  the  terms  of  the  act  to  prevent  iheir  sale. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  General  Washington  gave  a  definite  shape  to  his 
well-matured  reflection  on  the  destinations  of  the  portions  of  ground  in  the 
city  of  Washington  reserved  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1797,  just  two  days  before  he  vacated  the  presidential 
chair,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  and  the  commissioners  by  acts 
of  Congress  and  the  deed  of  trust,  in  order  to  except  them  from  the  terms  of 
the  act  of  May  6, 1796,  and  to  prevent  a  sale  of  them  under  this  act,  adopting 
the  language  of  that  act  and  denning  them  severally  by  metes  and  bounds,  he 
appropriated  seventeen  of  those  pieces  or  portions  of  ground  so  reserved  to  and 
fur  the  use  of  the  United  States,  as  before  particularly  enumerated  and  men 
tioned,  for  the  uses,  purposes  and  interests  before  stated,  among  which  was  this 
appropriation  for  the  Centre  market,  n 

These  appropriations  so  made  by  General  Washington,  and  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses to  which  they  were  dedicated,  were  subsequently,  in  1798,  recognized  by 
Congress  when  authorizing  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  commissioners  from  the  public  treasury,  and  charging  with  its  repayment 
"  all  the  lots  vested  in  the  commissioners  or  the  trustees  ^r  the  United  States 
and  then  remaining  unsold,  excepting  those  set  apart  for  public  uses,**  (Act 
April  18,  1798.) 

And  again,  in  1800,  when,  "for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  members  of 
both  houctt's  of  Congress  in  attending  to  their  duty  in  the  said  city  of  Washing- 
,ton,  and  the  greater  facility  of  conmiunication  between  the  various  offices  aud 
departments  of  the  government,"  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  making  footways  in  suitable  places  and  directions, 
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and  all  the  lota  in  the  city  of  Washington  rested  in  tl 
trustees  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  any  manner,  fo 
States  and  then  remaining  unsold,  except  those  set  apt 
made  chargeahle  with  its  repayment. 

The  city  councils  deeming  the  appropriation  of  tha 
property  so  reserved  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  United  fci 
ington,  and  its  recognition  hy  President  Adams  and  Cf 
of  a  market,  sufficient,  suhsequently,  on  the  6th  of  Octc 
establishing  a  market  on  the  space  south  of  Pennsy 
Seventh  and  Ninth  streets  west,  to  be  known  by  the  nai 

This  act  was  approved  by  the  then  mayor,  (Mr.  Brc 
President,  and  the  corporation  has  continued  in  posse 
used  it  as  appropriated  oy  General  Washington,  and  wit 
bation  of  every  successive  President  of  the  United  8 
market  purposes  from  that  time,  a  period  of  sixty- two  y 

The  official  plat-book,  showing  the  division  of  lots  b 
emment  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  accordance 
and  the  appropriations  of  these  several  pieces  or  portion 
served  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  to  specific 
the  direction  of  President  Washington  by  Mr.  Nicholas  ] 
furnished  in  1803  and  approved  by  President  Adams,  i 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  is  the  only  offi( 
and  transcripts  from  which,  signed  by  the  surveyor  of  t 
were  made  evidence  by  act  of  Congress,  (act  January  1 

Just  after  the  first  act  of  incorporation  of  the  city  c 
1802,)  and  the  passage  of  the  act  by  its  councils  to  est£ 
space,  (October  6,  1802,)  Mr.  Nicholas  King,  who  had  I 
eral  Washington  with  making  the  official  plat-book,  oi 
1803,  in  a  letter  to  President  Adams,  in  speaking  of  th 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  says  :  **  In  tl 
made,  both  by  the  commissioners  and  the  original  propri 
of  these  places  have  been  spoken  of  as  inducements  1 
whom  have  selected  their  property  accordingly.  The  e3 
for  the  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
markets,  and  other  important  purposes,  ought  to  be  held 
tion  of  the  donors,  and  the  views  with  which  they  wer 
acquire  aud  secure  the  public  confidence  so  necessary  to 
perity." 

These  views  were  approved  by  President  Adams  and 
to  the  present  time,  and  Congress  itself,  in  1812,  1820, 
sanctioned  them  when  it  provided   **  that  the  corporation 
authority  to  occupy  and  improve  for  public  purposes,  by 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  any  part  of  the  publ 
squares  in  said  city  not  interfering  with  any  private  right* 
31st  of  May,  1832,  by  section  eleven  of  an  act  of  that  dat 
corporation  to  occupy  the  particular  reservation  in  questic 
the  purposes  proposed  expressly  recognized  by  Congrest 
(act  May  9,  1860)  recognized  the  claim  of  this  corporal 
for  the  purpose  of  a  market,  and  ceded  to  it  that  prop^rt; 
long  as  the  market-house  should  be  continue^  tVi^^^^^^  ^^ 
of  Washington  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceedi^v^  V^^  ^xv\v^ 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  ^  ^  ^.,  c.^^^^'^V 
dition  that  a  new  market-house,  accordinfi^  ^^  '^  *  c^T\acv>l 
thereon  within  the  period  of  two  years.  \o 

Thus  it  appears  very  clearly  that  up  *  ^^  'r^<> 

and  legislative  authority  of  the  country  K   ^        ^^  ^\VV^o^ 
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occupy  this  public  space  as  a  public  market,  and  it  bas  so  occupied  it  under  a 
claim  of  rigbt  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Nor  is  there  any  act  of  the  Executivts 
or  any  proceeding  in  Congress  to  be  found  inconsistent  with  this  lawful  claim; 
for  although  at  first  the  act  of  the  9th  of  May,  1860,  may  seem'  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  claim,  on  examination  it  wUl  be  found  not  to  be  so. 

By  the  amended  charter  of  1848,  section  ten,  the  corporate  authorities  of  this 
city  are  expressly  prohibited  from  increasing  its  funded  debt,  except  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  that  section.  In  the  year  1860  they  desired  to  erect  a 
new  marKet-house  on  the  site  of  the  old  Centre  market,  and  to  enable  them  to 
do  so  applied  to  Congress  for  power  to  create  a  debt  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.  On  this  ap- 
plication Congress  passed  the  act  in  question.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  this  act  recognizes  the  fact  that  this  space  has  been  heretofore  and  is 
still  occupied  for  the  Centre  market,  and  ceded  it  to  the  corporation  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should,  within  two  years  thereafler,  erect  thereon  a  market-house. 
The  third  sentence  authorizes  the  corporation  to  create  a  debt  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  erect  said  market-house.  And  the  third  section 
provides  that  in  case  it  shall  take  effect  it  shall  be  construed  to  vest  the  title  to 
the  property  in  the  corporation,  so  long  as  the  said  market-house  shall  be  con- 
tinued thereon  and  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  no  longer. 

We  are  to  look  for  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  to  the  common-sense^  con- 
struction of  the  words  employed,  the  remedy  they  intended  to  provide,  and  to 
the  external  facts,  to  aid  us  in  discovering  the  mischief  intended  to  be  remedied. 
If,  as  has  been  shown,  this  plot  of  ground  was  originally  set  apart  as  a  place 
for  a  market-house  by  (Jeneral  Washington,  under  the  powers  vested  in  him 
under  the  deeds  of  trust  from  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  acts  of  Congress, 
and  the  Maryland  legislature,  and  has  been  uninterruptedly,  for  the  space  of 
sixty  years,  used  and  occupied  by  the  corporation  of  Washington,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  although  the  title  to  the 
land  still  remained  in  the  United  States,  and  this  was  no  more  than  a  permis 
sive  occupation  at  the  will  of  the  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  until 
Confi:re88  legislated  on  the  subject  the  city  was  justified  in  treating  the  prop- 
erty as  rightfully  devoted  to  their  use. 

They  had  not  power  under  this  charter  to  increase  the  funded  debt,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  build  such  a  market-house  as  would  satisfy  the  public  demand 
and  gratify  the  public  taste,  and  claiming  the  right  still  to  occupy  the  ground, 
but  desiring  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  that  right, 
they  applied  for  a  cession  of  the  ^ound,  and  for  power  to  raise  money  for  the 
contemplated  improvement.  In  this  there  was  no  abandonment  of  a  right,  any 
more  than  a  man  who  has  an  equitable  estate,  or  an  easement,  abandons  his 
claim  when  he  applies  for  and  receives  a  quit- claim  of  the  legal  title  outstanding 
-  in  another,  nor  does  a  just  criticism  of  the  words  of  the  act  lead  to  any  other 
conclusion.  The  extent  to  which  they  go  is  that  Congress  secures  to  the  cor- 
poration the  use  of  the  ground  already  occupied  by  the  corporation,  if  the  build- 
ing contemplated  in  the  act  shall  be  constructed  within  the  time  limited  therein, 
so  long  as  the  building  shall  be  used  as  a  market-house.  The  failure  of  the 
corporation  to  satisfy  the  condition,  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  extraordinary  state  of  things,  leaves  the  matter  precisely 
where  it  stood  before,  and  the  respective  parties  unaffected  by  it. 

The  resolution  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  required  your  prede- 
cessor **  to  reclaim  such  public  grounds  as  are  unlawfully  appropriated,  and  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  any  permanent  building  upon  any  property  reserved  to 
the  use  of  the  United  States  unless  plainly  authorized  by  act  of  Congress.'' 
Unless  the  word  plainly  in  this  resolution  is  to  be  read  "  expressly,"  or  by 
some  equivalent  term,  I  beg  leave  to  say  the  resolution  "  plainly  "  did  not  pro- 
hibit or  authorize  your  predecessor  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the  contemplated 
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market-honse.  The  coyenant  and  agreement  in  the  ( 
proprietors  "of  the  Boil  **  that  the  grantor  and  his  heirs 
might  continue  in  his  possession  and  occupation  of  theii 
pleasure,  until  they  shall  be  occupied,  under  the  said  a^ 
of  the  UDited  States,  or  by  purchasers  ;  and  when  any 
occupied  by  purchase  or  appropriation  as  aforesaid,  then 
the  grantor  relinquish  his  occupation  thereof,^*  the  earlj 
ject,  the  distinct  appropriation  of  this  parcel  of  gronnd  £ 
the  uninterrupted  occupation  of  it  by  this  corporatioi 
show  the  understanding  of  the  respective  parties,  that  i 
ton  set  it  apart  for  a  Centre  market,  it  was  intended  thi 
ties  of  the  city,  then  in  contemplation,  when  they  sJ  i 

should  have  the  use  of  it  for  a  Centre  market.  It  is  : 
that  either  the  President,  or  the  trustees,  or  Congress,  w* 
a  market-house,  and  it  was  then,  as  now,  emphaticall; 
held  by  muMcipal  corporations. 

That  General  Washington,  under  the  express  legislat  i 

referred  to,  had  power  so  to  set  apart,  designate,  and  a 
reservation,  can  admit  of  no  rational  doubt.     That  h<  I 

equally  certain.  We  have,  then,  the  act  of  Congress  w 
ized  the  President  to  set  apart  this  reservation  for  the  I 

the  act  of  the  President  executing  the  power  so  vested  in 
corporation  from  time  to  time  improying  the  ground  and 
thei^eon,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  under  thi 
quired  to  prevent  them  from  pulling  down  those  old,  un 
buildings,  thus  abating  a  nuisance  already  borne  too  loi  i 

and  electing  new  and  fitting  ones  in  their  place. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  matter  of  public  schools  is  one  that  reaches  the  wl 
which  the  municipal  authorities  have  manifested  the  grei 

With  the  greatest  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  city  con 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  bear  taxation  for  this  purp 
yet,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the^  community  in  this 
the  employment  of  the  general  government  who  have  no 
nity  further  than  connected  with  the  general  govern 
rary  residents,  and  who  do  not  contribute  a  cent  t 
themselves  of  the  means  of  education  afforded  by  th< 
children ;  many  of  this  class  would  gladly  contribute  i 
fostering  of  this  institution,  and  those  who  would  not 
The  only  way  to  reach  them  is  for  Congress  to  empo'  ' 

levy  a  special  capitation  tax  on  all  male  residents  over  i 

the  purposes  of  public  education.     The  grant  of  such  p« 
tain,  be  not  abused  by  the  corporation,  and  would  not  be 

In  this  connexion,  I  would  point  out,  with  a'  view  of  \ 
injustice  done,  doubtless  hurriedly  and  without  bc\t\^  a4> 
Congress  in  altering  the  law  in  force  in  this  D\alT\^\,  \ 
cation  of  colored  children. 

Under  former  provisions  of  law,  (act  of  ^j»v  ^^>  V^'y* 
priety  of  which  is  admitted  by  all,  this  cor^^^^^^J 


prieiy  oi  wnicn  is  aamuiea  oy  an,  inis  corn^  a.^^^^  ^^\  cco 
real  and  personal  property  owned  by  color^^^     er^^xv^^ 
pose  of  educating   colored  children,  the    ^H  V     -oTt^xv^, 
apart  from  the  taxes  paid  by  white  perso^^.^^   «^^    ^T^^ 
children.     Congress,  however,  at  its  last  ^    ^^K         C^^^^ 
IS)  repealed  this  equitable  proviBion,ai.  ^^^  >   \0^     A  vL^ 

^    '^"^  /*r 


V 


/ 
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of  the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Washington  thereafter  "set  apart  from  the 
whole  fund  received  by  them  from  all  sources  applicable  under  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  to  purposes  of  public  education,  such  a  proportionate  part  thereof 
for  the  education  of  colored  children  as  the  number  of  colored  children  in  the 
respective  cities,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  yean*  bears  to  the  whole 
number  of  children  thereof."  Under  my  construction  of  this  section  of  this 
last  act  of  Congress,  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  of  this  city  are  entitled  to 
receive  from  this  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  educating  colored  children  an 
amount  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  aggregate  of  taxes  paid  by  all 
the  colored  persons  of  this  city ;  while  under  the  construction  put  upon  it  by 
the  trustees  of  colored  schools,  which  they  claim,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  amount  more  than  four  times  greater  than  the  whole"  aggregate  of 
taxes  paid  by  colored  persons.  Whilst  the  corporate  authorities  of  Wash- 
ington have  been  ever  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that  can,  with  propriety  and  justice* 
be  required  of  them  to  meliorate  and  amend  the  condition  of  the  colored  population 
of  this  city,  and  provide  for  their  intellectual  culture  and  improvement,  it  is 
reluctant  to  do  this  at  so  inordinate  a  cost  to  the  white  taxpayer. 

Whilst  Congress  has  been  liberal,  and  granted  large  sums  and  tracts  of  the 
public  lands  to  several  of  the  States  and  Territoriep*  for  the  purposes  of  public  edu- 
cation,  it  has  not  as  yet  given  to  this  city,  from  which  it  obtained  so  much,  a 
dollar,  and  has  given  away,  without  consideration,  valuable  franchises — the  in- 
herent right  and  property  of  this  city — which  would  have  yielded  sufficient  to , 
support  and  maintain  all  its  public  schools. 

In  this  connexion  I  would  ask,  that  whenever,  hereafter,  any  grant  by  way 
of  a  franchise  is  made  of  any  privilege  in  this  city,  it  be  conditioned  on  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  city  authorities  thereto. 

In  this  wav,  would  not  only  the  city  be  protected,  but  a  revenue  legitimately 
derived  which  would  materially  assist  in  fostering  our  public  schools. 

FIRB   DBPARTMBNT. 

The  city  has,  at  considerable  expense,  established  a  paid  fire  department  with 
the  use  of  steam  fire-engines,  as  well  as  erected  a  fire-alarm  telegraph ;  your  prede- 
cessor, at  my  request,  granting  the  corporation  for  this  department  the  use  of 
certain  buildings,  the  property  of  the  general  government,  erected  as  engine- 
houses. 

These  buildings  are  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  fire  department  aa  at 
present  organized,  and  this  corporation  would,  if  the  possession  was  guaranteed 
for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense,  tear  them  down  and  erect 
on  their  sites  structures  better  adapted  to  the  purposes.  I  would  therefore  ask 
of  Congress  to  grant  to  this  city,  so  long  as  they  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  fire  department,  the  lots  of  ground  on  which  stand  the  Columbia,  Union 
and  Franklin  engine-houses. 

I  must,  in  conclusion,  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  communication,  neces- 
sary, however,  on  account  of  the  importance  to  this  community  of  obtaining  the 
early  action  of  Congress,  in  some  way  or  another,  on  every  matter  and  thing 
therein  mentioned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

RICHARD  WALLACE.  Mayor. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Union  Pacific  railroad  and  hranchest  Central  Pa^ijic 
Northern  Pacific  railroad^  wagon  roads  in  the  Ter 
tana,  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  and  Washington  aqued 
Harlan f  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  November  23,  18( 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Eni 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Sir  :  Haying  been  detailed  hy  the  Preeident  to  super 
the  Pacific  railroad,  so  far  as  its  operations  come  witl 
government,  the  general  government  wagon  roads,  an 
Georgetown  aqueduct,  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow 
thereto : 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
I  PROGBEDINOS  OF  THE  COMMISSlONEf 

The  act  of  Congress  incorporating  the  Union  Pacil 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  corporators,  who  were  styled  in  j 
Commissioners  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Tel 
meet  for  organization  at  Chicago,  at  the  call  of  the  comm 
act  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  commissioners  from  s 
such  authority,  appointed  the  second  day  of  Septembe 
Bryan  Hall  at  Chicago,  as  the  time  and  place  for  the  firsi 
misflioners  for  the  organization  of  the  company. 

Pursuant  to  such  tfbpoiutment  tKe  commissioners  met 
named,  and  organized  permanently  by  the  election  of  TV 
of  Chicago,  as  president ;  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  esq.,  of  Ne 
and  Henry  V.  Poor,  esq.,  of  New  York,  as  secretary. 

The  8th  resolution  adopted  by  said  convention  provided 
of  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
calities  "  as  might  be  designated  by  or  under  the  authority 
retary,  and  treasurer  of  the  board,  or  any  two  of  them,  ai 
they  might  appoint." 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  instructing  the  officer!^  o{  \ 
of  the  act  of  incorporation  in  behalf  of  the  company,  ^^^ 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  in  the  Departixi^|..  ^ 
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Acceptance  by  tbe  company  of  the  act  of  incorporation : 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Secretary's  Office^ 

54  iraiiam  street,  New  York,  June  23,  1863. 

Sir  :  The  nndersigoed,  president  apd  secretary  of  the  Union  Pacific  Riulroad  Company, 
in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Telegraph  Company,  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  same  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
the  second  day  of  September,  1862,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  rested  in  us  by  said  board, 
have  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  same,  of  siraifying,  under  the  seal  thereof,  the  full  acceptance 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  1^2,  entitled  **An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the 
use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  and  we  respectfully  request  that 
this  assent  of  said  company  to  the  provisions  of  said  act  may  be  seasonably  filed,  as  provided 
in  the  same,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servants, 

[L.  8.]  W.  B.  OGDEN. 

President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Compantf, 
IL.  8.]  HENRY  V.  POOR, 

Secretary  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Hon.  J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Filing  the  same : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

June  27,  1863. 

Sm :  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instafit,  enclosing  the  acceptance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  you  are  the  secretary,  and  have  to  inform  you  that  said  assent  of  the  company  has 
been  placed  on  file  in  this  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  Secretary. 
Henry  V.  Poor,  Esq., 

No.  54  William  street.  New  York. 

Election  of  directors : 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Secretary's  Office,  54  William  street.  New  York,  October  31,  1863. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1, 
]ftG2,  **  To  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  militaiy, 
and  other  purposes,'^  two  thousand  shares  have  been  subscribed,  and  ten  dollars  per  share  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  •company,  and,  upon  due  notice,  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  oeld 
on  October  29,  lt<63,  the  following  directors  for  said  corporation  were  duly, elected: 

George  Opdyke,  John  A.  Dix,  T.  C.  Durant,  E.  W.  Dunham,  Pickering  Clark,  E.  T. 
H.  Gibson,  J.  T.  D.  Lanier,  A.  O.  Jerome,  Abriel  A.  Low,  George  T.  M.  Davis,  Auffust 
Belmont,  L.  C.  Clark,  Charles  Tuttle,  H.  V.  Poor,  and  George  Griswold,  New  York  city ; 
J.  V.  L.  Pniyn,  Albany,  New  York;  E.  H.  Rosekrams,  Glen's  Falls,  New  York;  William 
B.  Ogden  and  J.  T.  Tracy,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Nathaniel  Thayer  and  C.  A,  Lambard,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  C.  8.  Bushnell,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  E.  Cook  and  John  E. 
Henry,  Davenport,  Iowa;  H.  8.  McComb,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Au^stus  Kouutz,  Omaha, 
Nebraska ;  John  J.  Blair,  Belvidere,  New  Jersey ;  8.  C  Ponieroy,  Atchison,  Kansas.  Springer 
Harbaugh,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  T.  J.  Carter,  Springfield,  Illinois,  United  States 
government  director. 

That  at  a  meeting  held  October  30,  1863,  the  directers  so  chosen  elected  from  their  own 
number  John  A.  Dix,  president;  Thomas  C.  Durant,  vice-president;  J.  J.  Cisco,  treasurer; 
H.  V.  Poor,  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  J.  CARTER, 
United  Stages  Government  Director. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  directors,  having  resigned,  Bxigham 
Young,  of  Utah,  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  October  30,  1863,  referred  to 
above,  was  elected  director. 
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Statement  showing  the  views  of  different  parties  < 
Pacijia  railroad^  Jurnished  on  application  qfi 


Date. 


1862. 
Oct.  23 

Oct.  30 

Not.    1 
Kov.    2 

Nov.   4 

Not.    5 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  15 

Nov.  29 
Dec.  12 

Nov.  29 


Names  of  parties. 


William  B.  Og^en.. 

Thomas  H.  Scott... 

William  H.  Osbom  . 
D.  McClaren 

S.  S.  L*Hommedieu. 

G.  B.Taytor. ...... 

John  B.  Jervis 

J.  H.  McDowell.... 

William  H.  Clement 
Mendes  Cohen 

J.  W.  Garrett 


Bailroad  compani< 


President  Board  of  Con         i 

cific  Railroad  .Compa: 
Vice-president  Pennsyi 

panv 

Presicfent  Illinois  Centrt 
Supeiintendent  Cincinne         \ 

'    ton  railroad 

President  Cincinnati,  E         I 

railroad 

President  Pacific  Bailrc        ) 

souri 

General  superintendent  I        i 

and  Chicago  railroad . 
President  Leavenworth,         i 

railroad 

Little  Miami,  Columbus.        I 
Vice-president  and  supe 

Mississippi  railroad  . . 
President  Baltimore  and        c 


AN  ACT  to  eitabllsh  the  gaage  of  th«  Pacific  railroad  and  iu 

Be  it  etULCted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprtsentative 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  gauge  of  the  Pacific  railr 
their  whole  extent,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Missou 
established  at  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches. 

Preliminary  surveys. 

As  the  bonorable  Secretary  desires  a  history  oi 
patible  with  proper  brevity,  I  extract  the  followiDg 
report  of  their  organization  and  proceedings : 

Mr.  Durant  laid  before  the  meeting  (of  the  directors, 
comninnication,  which  was  read  and  ordered  on  file : 


Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  harm 
pany,  and  to  place  at  your  disposal  information  relative 
through  which  your  road  is  to  pass — the  result  of  exploraiio 
at  private  expense  and  at  various  times,  during  the  past  tei 
tion  is  necessarily  of  a  negative  character,  but  is  nut  the 
months  having  been  spent  m  the  mountain  passes  in  its  acq 

I  beg  ahio  to  inform  you  that  in  August  last,  becoming  ( 
to  the  stock  of  your  company  would  not  reach  the  amoun 
directors  in  time  to  get  together  a  competent  and  efficient  coi 
was  too  far  advanced,  I  gave  instructions  to  P.  A.  Dey,  esq 
parties  for  immediate  service,  and,  on  the  19th  uf  Septembei 
vey  four  lines  from  the  western  borders  of  the  State  of  low 
Platte  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  in  rega 
orders  is  herewith  submitted,  marked  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Subsequently,  fearing  it  would  be  impossible  to  accom] 
time  was  lost,  and  that  there  would  be  a  delay  of  six  montL 
until  after  the  amipanv  was  organized,  and  in  view  of  tht 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  bui 
tains,  at  an  elevation  which  has,  as  yet,  only  been  ascerts 
observations,  I  determined,  if  within  the  range  of  possibility, 

56  I 
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file  of  two  or  more  of  the  passes  this  fall.  I  accordiDfflj  instnieted  Mr.  Dej  to  despatch  a 
party  of  engineers  to  the  valley  of  Lod^  Pole  creek,  where  the^sanie  leaves  the  mountains  at 
the  foot  of  the  Black  Hillsi  Uiere  to  commence  surveying  a  line^throagh  Cheyenne  Pass  into 
the  Laramie  plains,  thence  near  the  base  of  the  Medicine  Bow  mountains  to  Bridger's  Pass, 
through  Bridger^B  Pass  to  the  plains  beyond,  striking  Bitter  Creek  valley — this  bemg  all  that 
a  single  party  of  engineers  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish,  even  under  the  moat 
favorable  circumstances.  I  also  instructed  Mr.  Dey  to  make  arrangements  to  put  another 
party  in  the  field,  commencing  near  Utah  lake,  running  up  the  valley  of  the  Timpanogoa 
river,  through  the  Wahsatch  mounttiins  eastward,  to  meet,  in  Bitter  Creek  valley,  the  party 
last  named,  suggesting  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  the  arrangement  with  Governor  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  detaib  of  which  wiU  be  seen  in  paper  herewith  submitted,  marked  Instruc- 
tions No.  3  and  No.  4 ;  and  I  would  here  state  that  in  reply  to  my  telegram  to  Governor 
Tounff,  asking  if  he  could  furnish  a  party  to  make  survey,  1  paying  the  expense,  I  received 
immediate  answer :  *  I  will  furnish  a  part^  and  engineers,' if  ^ou  wish,  and  pay  the  expenses.' 
You  will  perceive  there  are  now  in  tue  held  four  parties  ot  engineers,  from  whom  we  may 
expect  to  receive  very  full  reports.  The  four  lines  first  named  should  be  completed  in  two 
weeks  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 

The  line  through  Cheyenne  and' Bridger's  passes  will  not  occupy  a  long  time,  if  the  party 
meet  with  no  senous  obstacles  or  interruption  from  the  Indians.  It  is  here  that  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  examinations  made  by  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  and  those  made  last  year 
by  Mr.  Dey,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  committee  appointed  by  your  board  of  commissioners, 
prove  of  great  value,  as  the  present  party  will  avail  themselves  of  the  examinations  of  those 
ffentlemen,  and  run  the  lines  first  which  they  found  most  practicable.  In  order  to  save  time^ 
tney  have  gone  by  stace,  and  have  arranged  for  transportation  to  be  furnished  them  from 
some  of  the  stations  of  the  stage  company. 

I  applied  to  the  President  for  an  order  on  the  commander  of  the  post  at  the  month  of  the 
Cache-la-Pottdre,  or  at  the  fort  near  Medicine  Bow  mountains,  for  military  escort,  provisions, 
d:.c.,  to  be  used,  if  found  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  party,  but  was  uuable  to  obtain  the 
same,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  government  to  aid  in  making  the 
surveys.  Nothing  daunted,  the  party,  in  charge  of  B.  B.  Bray  ton,  esq.,  determined  to  lose 
no  time,  and  have  pushed  on  witnout  delay,  tnistiog  to  their  own  resources  not  only  for  pro- 
tection, but  for  provisions  or  transportation,  in  case  they  lose  what  they  take  with  them  by 
Indians,  snows,  or  other  casualties.  I  have  no  fears,  however,  for  their  safety,  as  I  learn  by 
telegraph,  from  parties  residing  west  of  Julesburg,  that  provisions  can  be  had  at  that  point, 
and  the  mountaineers  employed  as  guides  are  weU  versea  in  all  the  wiles  of  the  Indians. 

Another  and  very  important  matter  for  your  consideration  is  the  investiffation  of  the 
coal  fie.ds  and  iron  ores  which  the  engineers  report  to  exist  to  a  vast  extent  in  Uie  vicinity  of 
Medicine  Bow  mountains  and  the  Black  Hills. 

Believing  this  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  location  of  the  road,  I  have 
despatched  Professor  J.  T.  Hodge,  an  experienced  geologist,  to  make  an  examination  as  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  said  coal  fielas,  iron  oie,  limestone,  dec,  and  their  proximity  to 
to  each  other  and  the  line  of  road  being  surveyed ;  a  copy  of  whose  instructions  are  here- 
with submitted,  numbered  5. 

Ail  of  the  above  named  parties  understand  that  they  are  employed  by  individuals,  and 
not  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company.  I  would  recommend  that  your  company  continue  their 
services  fur  the  present. 

The  accompanying  map  of  the  Missouri  river,  showing  depth  of  water,  sand,  &.C.,  for  a 
great  distance,  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 
Very  respectfully, 

THOS.  C.  DURANT. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

oj  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Proceedings  of  the  company  subsequent  to  the  election  of  directors,  as  quoted 

Jrom  their  report. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  company,  upon  which  the  management  of  its  affairs 
devolved  when  the  board  of  directors  was  not  in  session,  in  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  board  embodying  a  plan  for  future  operations,  immediately  assumed  the  acts  and  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Duratit,  already  recited  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  surveys  of  the  country  inter- 
mediate between  the  Missouri  and  the  north  bend  of  the  Platte  river  were  completed,  placed 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  results  of  the  same,  as  well  as  of  the  surveys 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  favorable  point  for  crossing  the  Missouri  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  decision  fixing  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road.  This 
decision,  rendered  on  the  17  th  «f  November  last,  nb63,)  established  the  eastern  initial  point 
of  the  road  within  the  township,  within  which  is  tne  city  of  Omaha,  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska.  As  soon  as  practicable  thereafler,  on  the  *2d  day  of  December,  J863,  the 
company  made  a  formal  commencement  of  the  work  of  construcfion  by  breaking  gxxmnd  on 
the  line  of  the  road  near  Omaha.  The  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  were  appropriate  to  th« 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  an  enterprise  which  is  to  work  an  era  in  the  commercial  and 
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political  history  of  the  country,  and  were  participated  in  hy  the  jroyemor  of  the  Territory  of 
Mebr&ska,  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Omaha  and  Council  Blun,  and  by  the  great  mass  ot 
the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  President  is  represented  in  the  above  proceedings  as  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  initial  point  on  the  I7th  November,  1863.  If  he  did  m^ike  a 
decision  at  that  date,  it  must  have  been  an  informal  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  order,  the  original  of  which  is  on  file  in  this  department :  * 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other 

Snrposes,"  approved  July  1,  1862,  authorissing  and  directing  the  President  of  the  United 
tates  to  fix  the  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  from  which  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  by  said  section  authorized  and  required  to  construct  a  (tingle 
line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  upon  ftie  most  direct  and  practicable  route,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  lines  of  said 
companv  at  some  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  in  said  section  named : 
I,  ADraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do,  upon  the  application  of  the  said 
company,  designate  and  establish  such  first  above-named  point  on  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  east  of  aud  opposite  to  the  east  line  of  section  10,  in  township  15  north,  of 
range  13  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska. 

iSone  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  seventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Crovemment  directors. 

The  President  appoints  three  government  directors  in  addition  to  the  two, 
Hon.  Springer  Harbangh,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon..  Timothy  J.  Oaiter,  oi 
Illinois,  previously  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to 
aid  iu  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  the  Pacific  ocean/'  &c.>  approved  July  1,  1862,  each  of  whom  accepted  the 
appointment: 

Executive  Mansion,  July  19,  1864. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1U64.  amending  the  act  to  aid  ia. 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  ana  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  &c.,~  Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Indiana,  Georgp  Anhmun,  of  MassachuHetts,  and  Charles 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  are  hereby  appointed  directors  on  the  part  of  the  goveiiimentof  the  United 
States  for  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  and  Telegraph  Company,  to  serve  until  the  nezi 
ending  regular  election  of  directors  for  said  company. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Commissioners  to  examine  the  road  or  roads : 

Executive  Mansion, 

fVashington,  July  19,  1684. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  sixtk 
section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  the  constructioa 
of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to 
the  gi'Verument  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,'  '*  approved  July 
2,  ld64,  William  M.  White,  of  Connecticut,  Leonard  Swett,  of  Illinois,  and  William  Den- 
nison,  of  Ohio,  are  hereby  appointed  the  commissioners  to  examine  the  road  or  roads 
auUiorized  by  said  acts  to  be  constructed  by  the  **  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company/'  and 
the  '^  Union  Pacific  liailroad  Company,  eastern  division,"  and  make  report  to  hlui  in  relation 
thereto,  as  contemplated  and  specined4)y  said  acts. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Hon.  William  Dennison  declining  the  appointment  of  commissioner,  Hon 
Richard  W.  Thompson  was  on  the  27th  July,  1864,  appointed  hy  the  President 
to  supply  his  place,  and  with  the  two  others  accepted  the  commission. 

The  government  directors  appointed  Juij  19,  186:4,  named  ahove,  were  re- 
appointed by  the  President  October  7,  1864,  and  they  accepted  their  commis- 
sions. « 

The  company,  October  7, 1864,  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  **  An 
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act  to  amend  an  act  to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  Ime 
from  the  Misaouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  U)  secare  to  the  goveraincBt 
the  nse  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  approved  July  2, 
1864: 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Compajit, 
8§crttaf9'$  Qgice,  13  H'iUutm  §trut.  New  York,  (ktoherl,  1864. 

Sm:  At  a  fteeting  of  tbe  stockbolden  of  this  conpany,  held  at  tbb  office  on  the  5di  daj 
of  October,  1864.  it  waa  **Re8oived,  that  the  fttockholden  of  this  company  hereby  a«,*cept  of 
the  act  of  Conmss,  approved  July  2,  1864,  entitled  *  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  aid  in  the 
conAtruction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missonri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  uad 
to  secure  to  the  g^<^vemDient  the  nseof  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purpoeea,'  * 
approved  July  1,  1862;  and  that  the  officers  of  this  company  are  hereby  directed  to  accept 
the  said  act  on  behalf  of  this  company,  and  to  file  such  acceptance  in  the  Department  of  tae 
Interior." 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  foreg^inj^  is  a  true  and^orrect  copy  of  a  resolntion  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  at  this  office  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  lr^64. 

In  witness  whereof,  these  presents  are  signed  by  the  president  and  secretaiy,  and  sealed 
with  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company. 

r„„,,  T  JOHN  A.  DIX,  PresUtmt. 

1^^^'^  CHA8.  TUTTLE,  SeertUtf. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  Seeretar§  of  the  hUerior. 

Location  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  west  from  Omaha: 

Department  of  the  Interior,  November  A,  1864. 
8iR :  Tonr  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  together  with  the  map  of  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacifie 
railroad  tor  one  hundred  miles  west  from  Omaha,  Nebmska,  were  submitted  to  the  President 
to-day,  and  he  has  formally  approved  the  location  of  the  road  as  indicated  upon  said  map, 
which  will  be  retained  on  the  files  of  this  department  as  the  basis  for  the  adjostmeDt  of  (be 
corresponding  grant  of  lands  to  the  company. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  SeereUrg. 
Thos.  C.  Durant,  Esq., 

Vice-fretident  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 

13  William  9treet,  New  York. 

Report  of  Hon,  Jesse  L,  Williams,  one  of  the  government  directors,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  the  location  and  progress  of  the  road.  \ 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Novemher  15,  1864.  ' 

8iR :  The  nndersigned,  one  of  the  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  ' 

and  member  of  the  committee  on  location  and  constmction,  having  recently  vieited  the  Una  | 

of  operations,  at  the  request  of  the  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government,  respectfully 
comuiuuicHtes  such  information  as  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  under  the  ' 

requirements  of  the  13th  section  of  the  amended  act,  filing  a  copy  of  this  commumcatk»n  in  | 

the  office  of  the  company  in  New  York.  I 

The  arrangements  for  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  ' 

river,  at  Omaha,  appear  judicious,  affording  every  facility  for  handling  freight  to  any 
amount.  Ample  grounds  have  b(M*n  promised  to  the  company,  covering  &e  river  front  for 
one  and  a  half  mile,  the  conveyance  t>f  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  perfected.  The 
grounds  are  chiefly  on  the  low  river  bottom,  but  with  small  expense  of  filling  can  be  made 
secmre  from  all  floods. 

The  crossing  of  the  river  with  the  traffic  interchanged  with  connecting  roads  from  the 
east  is  the  important  question  here.  For  the  present  it  most  be  by  feriy,  which,  frosi  the 
shifting  sand-bars  of  the  Missouri,  is  more  difficult  than  in  other  rivers.  The  most  reliable 
ferry  is  about  one  mile  above  the  centre  of  Omaha,  and  this  necessarily  becomes  the  present 
starting  point  for  the  track,  where  rails  and  other  matelfals  will  be  delivered  and  the  traoafcr 
freight  house  erected.  From  this  the  line  passes  along  and  near  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream  or  ravine  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  coming  in  from  the  southwest,  through 
which  it  makes  the  ascent  of  the  river  bluff.  The  passenger  and  local  freight  station,  with 
the  machine  shops,  Ac.,  can  be  built  at  any  convenient  point  in  front  of  the  town. 

The  more  perfect  mode  of  crossing  by  bridge  has,  of  course,  been  kept  in  view  in  the 
location.  The  engineer  in  charge,  fir.  Dey,  doubts  the  practicability  of  keeping  a  draw- 
bridge channel  at  all  times  open,  and  has  therefore  arranged  his  lines  so  as  to  adroit  the 
alternative  of  a  high  bridge,  crossing  at  the  higher  gnrand  just  below  the  town.  At  this 
point  he  proposes  a  grade  line  about  fifty  feet  alx>ve  highest  water  and  sixir-five  feet  above 
low  water,  clearing  the  pilot-house  of  all  steamboats,  but  not  high  eaoogb  for  Ihcir  chinaey 
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fApes  to  pass  under  withoat  being  lowered.    Under  this  amng 
river  boats  would  be  constructed  with  a  joint. 

The  fact  that  this  navigation  stands  ^to  some  extent  by  itf 
different  construction  of  boats — and  that,  in  the  actual  course  of 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  seldom  ascend  the  Missouri,  tends 
of  such  a  reauirement.  If,  however,  dnrine  the  time  that  will 
be  bridged,  tne  practicability  of  keeping  a  draw  channel  free  fr< 
been  demonstrated— of  which  I  have  strong  <'X)nfidence,  with  tl 
in  changing  and  controlling  river  currents  by  artificial  works- 
constructed  at  the  most  suitaole  point  above  or  in  front  of  the  to 

But  there  remains  the  question  of  founding  securely  a  bridg 
bed  seems  to  be  but  one  mass  of  light  sand,  removing  from  pon 
of  the  current.  The  practicability  of  bridging  the  Missouri  h 
The  very  extensive  and  careful  soundings  made  by  Mr.  Dey,  as  n 
map,  show  at  Omaha  a  substratum  of  day  at  the  depth  of  about 
water,  covered  by  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  sand.  By  dredging 
piles  can  be  driven  through  what  remains  to  the  clay,  cutting  < 
sinking  a  timber  crib  upon  them,  and  then  filling  around  the  pie 
a  foundation  can  be  made  upon  which  a  stone  pier  of  any  h 
therefore  entertain  no  doubt  or  the  entire  feasibility  of  bridging 
of  this  great  national  thoroughfare.  The  bridge  will  be  about  ) 
width  of  the  channel  at  this  point. 

In  the  location  westward  the  first  stream  of  much  size  is  the 
■kirts  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  Platte  valley.     Between 
a  belt  of  high  table-land  intervenes,  some  eighteen  miles  in  widtl 
is  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  starting  poi 
and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  vallev  o 
This  table-land  is  cut  transversely  with  the  line  of  the  Pappillon 
branches  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet,  so 
sents  an  undulating  surface,  with  no  valley  leading  for  anv  distt 
route.     Over  such  a  suriace  favorable  grades  cannot  be  obtaine 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  direct  line  the  valleys  of  the  main 
crossed  in  one,  near  their  junction,  thus  avoiding  one  summit, 
favored  by  the  southwesterly  direction  of  the  ravine  necessari 
outlet  from  the  Missouri  valley  at  this  point. 

In  adapting  the  grade  line  to  this  undulating  surface,  there  are, 
feet  per  mile,  ascending  eastward,  the  longest  continuous  g^ade  1 
of  this  steep  grade  is  aggravated  by  the  occurrence  with  it  of  cun 
radius.    The  maximum  grades  ascending  westward  are  66  feet  pe 
is  three  miles,  arising  out  of  the  Missouri  vall^.    The  severa 
grades  are  to  be  cut  down  from  2d  to  42  feet.     Deeper  cuttings 
would  have  slightly  reduced  these  grades,  and  I  think  the  object 
increa.se  of  expense.    Yet,  without  great  cost,  no  very  essential  re 
is  practicable  on  this  location.     In  thus  running  across  the  drair 
of  the  natural  slopes,  relatively,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  control 
be  regretted  that  this  elevated  and  uneven  formation  should  have  i 
ning  of  this  great  road,  compelling  the  adoption  of  grades  so  much  hi 
on  any  part  of  the  next  five  hundred  miles,  and  nigher  than  is  p 
roads  of  Iowa.    It  is,  however,  chiefly  a  question  of  expense  in 
practicability  or  the  success  of  the  work.    The  evil  is  lessened 
preponderance  of  tonnage  will  be  westward,  corresponding  with  tl 
Adoitional  motive  power,  at  large  cost,  will  be  used  at  this  end 
twentv-three  miles.    And  when  the  freight  traffic  shall  have  bec< 
to  make  up  the  long  trains  for  the  west  on  the  Elkhom  flats,  adap 
the  nearly  level  grtule  of  the  Platte  valley,  and  running  them  in  s 
twenty-tiyo  miles  of  high  grades.    But  under  the  beat  plans  the  s 
grades  remains,  and  must  ever  be  felt  in  the  expense  of  working  it 
machinery. 

After  crossing  the  Elkhom  by  a  bridge  of  200  feet,  water-way, 
Platte  valley,  which  is  here  eight  or  ten  miles  wide.    For  the  nex 
we  passed,  reaching  four  miles  above  Fremont,  this  valley  offers  t 
grading  and  bridging,  than  I  have  seen  on  any  other  railroad  i 
The  concurrent  statements  of  travellers  and  engineers  represent  th( 
Platte,  as  having  the  same  general  characteristics  to  the  base  of  th« 
ditional  expense  of  a  few  long  bridges,  such  as  Loup  fork  and  the 
miles  the  grades  will  probably  vary  from  five  to  twenty  feet  p^t  m 
to  the  natural  ascent  of  the  valley. 

Beaching  the  base  of  the  first  mountain  range,  the  real  ^ifi&c^^i 
Five  engineer  parties  have  been  engaged  during  six  or  eigUt  w.. 
preliminary  surveys  of  the  several  passes  through  the  Uiouutav^ 
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of  the  South  Platte  and  Salt  lake,  under  the  immediate  ordere  of  Mr.  Dey.  One  of  then 
parties  eneaged  on  and  near  the  hundiedth  meridian  waH  driven  in  before  completing  its 
work  by  the  tndian  hostilities.  As  the  results  will  be  fnWy  reported  by  the  engineers,  I  only 
make  this  brief  allusion  to  these  important  mountaiti  surveys,  suggesting,  however,  that  time 
should  be  given  for  very  thorough  examination  before  the  route  is  determined. 

The  question  of  suitable  material  for  building  a  good  railroad,  such  as  the  government  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  its  liberal  contribution,  was  a  subject  of  inquiry.  For  the  first 
&VQ  miles  from  Ouiaha  the  culvert  and  draw  masonry  has  been  built  of  good  limestone  found 
in  the  rivor  bluff.  The  masoniy,  though  not  in  the  best  style  of  worku  anship,  will  no  doubt 
stand.  Further  out,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pappillon  and  the  Elkhorn,  a  coarse  dark-colored 
sandstone  is  found,  of  which  the  engineer  proposes  to  build  the  bridge  abutments,  and  drains. 
I  think  its  durability  questionable,  though  none  better  has  yet  been  found  in  that  vicinity. 
If  used  in  bridge  abutments  or  in  any  exposed  position,  it  will  probably  have  to  be  replaced 
from  better  quairies  very  soon.  Along  the  Platte  no  good  building  stone  has  been  discoveied, 
and  the  engineer  proposes  timber  for  bridge  piers  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  trestle-work. 
Mr.  Dev  has,  however,  discovered  what  he  esteems  a  very  valuable  limestone  quarry  on  the 
Pappillon,  some  seven  miles  south  of  the  route,  from  which,  by  laying  a  railroad  track  of  that 
length,  he  thinks  an  a(uple  supply  of  good  building  stone  can  be  procured,  not  only  for  re- 
newing all  timber  structures  in  the  Platte  valley,  but  for  the  proposed  bridge  over  the  Mis- 
souri.   This,  if  realised,  will  be  a  valuable  resource  to  the  work. 

The  questiun  of  suitable  timber  for  ties  is  one  of  difficulty.  When  the  mountains  shall 
have  been  reached  it  is  said  that  sufficient  cedar  can  be  procured :  but  along  the  Platte  such 
timber  as  should  be  placed  in  a  railroad  track  is  manifestly  wanting.  For  the  first  one 
hundred  miles  now  under  contract,  the  engineer  proposes  procuring  ties  up  the  Missouri, 
about  one-sixth  oak  and  the  remainder  cottonwood.  Mr.  Heniy,  one  of  the  directors,  who, 
together  with  Colonel  Seymour,  consulting  engineer,  accompanied  me,  as  also  Mr.  Dey, 
engineer  in  charge,  give  the  assurance  that  toe  cottonwood  ties  shall  be  Kyanixed  or  Bumett- 
ized,  by  which  process  they  hope  to  render  them,  perhaps,  more  durable  than  the  best  oak. 
This  or  some  kindred  process  is  essential.  Cottonwood  in  its  natural  state  will  decay  in 
three  or  four  years. 

Arrangements  for  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  work  seem  to  be  in  progress,  though 
the  scarcity  of  labor  is  a  hindrance  difficult  to  overcome.  When  I  passed  over  the  line, 
October  !^4,  the  grading  of  the  first  ^ve  miles  from  Omaha  was  well  advanced,  and  the  first 
seven  miles  in  the  Platte  valley,  of  the  very  light  work  before  described,  was  nearly  ready 
for  the  track.  About  200  men,  and  the  same  numbex'of  horses  and  oxen,  were  tiien  em- 
ployed, with  two  excavating  machines,  each  doing  tiie  work  of  many  men.  The  engineer 
contemplates  a  commencement  of  track-laying  by  1st  June  next. 

The  progress  of  this  work  will  be  greatly  hindered  for  the  want  of  a  railroad  connexion 
across  the  i^tate  of  Iowa,  the  Missouri  river  navigation  bein^  unreliable  for  the  transportation 
of  materials.     Under  the  circumstances  the  completion  oi  some  one  of  the  Iowa  roads  to 
Omaha  is  a  matter  of  national  interest. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior* 

Report  of  the  president  of  the  road  on  the  surveys  and  progress  of  construciion. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
President's  Office.  ]3  jyUliam  street,  New  York,  November  29,  1864. 

Sir:  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Company  have  organized  under  the 
act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  amenaing  their  charter,  and  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work.  They  have  surveyed  lines  to  Salt  Lake  City,  through  the 
South  Pass,  through  Laramie  plains,  through  Bridger^s  Pass,  by  way  of  Timpanogos  river, 
and  by  way  of  Weber  river,  with  a  view  |o  determine  the  most  feasible  route.  The  full 
reports  of  these  examinations  have  not  yet  oeen  received,  the  engineers  having  been  too 
busily  engaged  in  field-work  to  write  up  their  notes. 

Parties  have  also  been  engaged  in  .examination  in  Colorado  Territory,  through  Berthond's 
Pass  and  up  the  Cache  la  Poudre  river,  in  examining  the  topography  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and  in  locating  the  line  from  Omaha  to  Fort 
Kearney.  Ouerations  of  the  engineers  have  been  much  interrupted  by  Indians,  and  the  ooo- 
strucciou  of  toe  road  has  been  delayed  by  raids  in  Missouri,  tnrough  which  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  company  has  been  carried  on. 

But  one  hundred  miles  of  road  west  from  Omaha  have  been  permanently  located,  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  are  under  contract.     On  forty  miles  the  grading  is 
in  progress,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  company  for  engineering,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment exceed  half  a  million  dollars. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  DDL,  PresidaU. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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OoDgresB  paesefl  a  reeolation  traneferring  maps  and 
to  the  anrvejB  of  the  Pacific  railroad  to  the  Departmei 

^^Resolwd  bjf  the  StnaU  and  House  of  R^^reeentativee  of  the 
Congress  assembled^  That  all  maj^s,  profiles,  and  other  drawings, 
reports  connected  with  explorations  and  surveys  for  the  Pacil 
anthority  of  the  government,  and  all  other  information  upon  th( 
possession  of  any  department  of  the  gpovemment  be  transfem 
Interior,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized  to 
£Dee  of  charge,  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  so  ft 
aiding  said  company  in  determining  the  proper  route  for  said  ] 
1865. 

General  Delafield,  chief  engineer  United  States  arm 
ment  of  the  Interior  all  maps,^  reports,  &c.y  relating  to  J 

Engineer  De 
H 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under. date  of  I 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  3d  March,  ]866,  req 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  survey  of  the  Pacific  railroa 
Interior,  making  a  complete  inventory  and  taking  receipts  for  the 
I  accordingly  transmit  herewith  a  complete  Est  of  the  maps, 
to  request  that  you  will  designate  some  one  to  take  possession  of 
itespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

mCHD.  DELi 
Qem 
Hon.  J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D,  C, 

General  location  of  railroad  from  end  of  first  hon 
boundary  of  Nevada: 

The  map  showing  the  general  location  bj  the  compan 
Lake  City  to  the  western  boundary  of  Nevada  was  file< 
the  29th  of  April,  1865. 

That  showing  general  location  of  same  from  end  of  i 
west  of  Omaha  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  filed 

The  company  apply  for  a  change  of  a  portion  of  their  i 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  grades : 

Department  of  thi 
Washington 

8m :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  4th  of  November 
proved  the  location  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  for  one  hundre<j 
Nebraska,  according  to  the  accompanying  map,  certified  by  the 
company  on  the  19Ui  of  October,  1864,  upon  which  the  location  is 

The  company  has  recently,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  gi 
the  location  of  a  part  of  their  line  for  some  twenty-three  miles  w 
caused  the  said  map  to  be  marked  with  a  blue  line,  so  as  to  show 
route  to  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  that  originally  selected. 

At  the  request  of  the  directors,  therefore,  I  submit  to  you  tl 
route,  and  respectfully  recommend  that  you  approve  it  as  the  p 
portion  of  the  road  between  Omaha  and  its  ppint  of  coincidence 
which  point  is  about  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Omaha,  in  section 
range  11  east. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P. 
S 

The  President. 

No  evidence  appears  in  the  records  of  the  department 
been  taken  by  the  President  on  the  above  letter  of  Hon.  & 

On  the  31dt  May,  1865,  I  was  detailed,  by  order  of  tb 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  James  Harlan,  for  duty  in  conuexic 
tion  of  this  question,  and  the  following  is  my  report  ^^\>\ 
1865.    This  report  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  nonotaVl 
tions  and  all  the  other  incidental  correspondence  : 
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Report  of  Lieufenanf.  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson^  corps  of  engineers,  Vnifed 
States  army<,  on  the  change  of  route  west  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory^ 
propftsed  hy  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  made  to  Hon.  James 
Harl-anf  Secretary  of' the  Interior ^  September  18, 1865;  with  the  PretidetU^M 
decision  therecm. 
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Interior  Dbpartmkivt, 
WasMngtont  D.  C,  September  18.    1865. 
Sir  :  On  tbe  6tli  daj  of  June  last  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
through  the  Engineer  department,  the  following : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

WoMhtngtan,  May  31, 1865. 
Special  Ordera,  ? 
No.  268.        5 

[Extract.] 

**94.  Colonel  W.  E.  Merrill,  Ist  yeteran  volunteer  engineers,  is  hereby  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  will  report  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
army,  to  relieve  Lieut.  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson,  corps  of  engineers,  from  his  present 
duties,  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

**  Lieut.  Colonel  Simpson,  on  being  relieved,  will  report  in  person  to  the  honorable  Secie- 
tary  of  the  Interior  for  duty  in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  the  lines  of  the  Union 

Pacific  Railroad  west  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory. 

•  •  •  •  ••  II  •  • 

•*By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"E.  D.  T0WN8END, 
**  Jsmtamt  ildjutant  QvntraV^ 
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Colonel  Merrill  not  arriving  to  relieve  me  immediatelj,  I  reported  the  fact  to 
70a,  and  in  reply  received  the  following  telegram : 

*'Wa8HINotoh,  Jmmt  12,  186S. 

* '  Tonr  instnictions,  with  accompanjing  papers,  have  been  mailed  to  your  address,  at  Omaha, 
Kebraska,  whither  yoa  will  piooeed  at  joar  earliest  conyenience. 

«*  JAMES  HARLAN,  ^eervtcrf. 
"  Lieut  Col.  Simpson, 

•*  Corpt  Engineers,  Cincinnati,  O." 

Colonel  Merrill  relieving  me  on  the  26th  of  June,  I  repaired  to  Omaha  the  next 
daj,  taking  the  railroad,  via  Chicago  and  Quincy,  to  St.  Joseph's,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  my  destination  by  steamboat,  at  which  point  I  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  July.  At  Chicago  Hon.  Springer  Harbaugh,  one  of  the  government 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  joined  me  and  accompanied  me  thence  on 
my  mi63ion.  At  Omaha  we  found  Colonel  Silas  Seymour,  the  consulting  engineer 
of  the  company,  he  having  arrived  from  New  York  a  few  hours  previous. 
The  Colonel  at  once  extended  to  us,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  company, 
all  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  objects  ot 
our  respective  missions. 

Opening  my  instructions,  which  were  waiting  me  at  this  point,  I  found  them 
as  follows : 

*' Department  of  the  Interior, 

''  9VashiHgton,  D.  C,  June  9,  1865. 

Sir  :  The  War  Department  having  detailed  you  for  special  duty,  under  the  direction  of  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  an  amended  location  of  a  portion  of  the  route  of  their  road  between  Omaha  City 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Elkhom,  I  enclose  for  your  information  certain  reports,  a  map,  and 
copies  of  sundry  letters,  as  follows : 

^'  1st.  Letter  of  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Comnany,  nnder 
date  of  May  VZ,  1865,  requesting  the  approval  by  th^  Presideut  of  the  amended  or  new  lo- 
cation, together  with  extracts  from  the  miuutes  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  company. — [Appendix  A,  1.] 

**  2d  Letter  of  the  Socretaiy  of  the  Interior  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  approval  of  said  new  location,  and  recommending  that  a  competent  officer  of  the 
engineer  corps  be  detailed  to  make  examination  and  report  in  relation  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  approved  and  the  proposed  location,  and  dated  the  19th  of  May,  ultimo. — 
[Appendix  A,  2.  J 

**  lid.  Letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  nnder  date  of  20th  May,  and 
inquiring  whether  the  company  adhere  to  their  request  for  the  approval  of  the  new  location, 
and  enclosing  copy  of  preceding  letter. — [Appendix  A,  3.] 

"4tb.  Reply  of  Hon.  John  ^.  Dix,  May  23,  1865,  stating  that  the  company  adhere  to 
their  request  for  a  new  locatioa  of  their  road  west  of  Omaha. — [Appendix  A,  4.  j 

**6th.  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  directing  him 
to  detail  a  competent  engineer,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  Secretary  of  In  tenor. — 
[Appendix  A,  5.1 

"  6th.  Letter  from  Secretaiy  of  War  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  dated  June  3,  1665,  stating 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson  had  been  detailed  to  make  the  examination. — 
[Appendix  A,  6. 1 

**7th.  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  21st  May,  directing  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson  to 
report  in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  *for  duty  m  connexion  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  west  from  Omaha.'— {Appendix  A,  7.] 

**6th.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  nnder  date  of  5th  instant,  to  Hon.  John  A. 
Dix,  requesting  maps  and  diagrams  showing  the  actual  location  of  the  approved  line  and  of 
the  proposed  line,  and  such  omer  information  as  may  be  useful  in  preparing  instructions  for 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson. — [Appendix  A,  8.] 

'*9th.  Letter  of  Thomas  C.  Durant,  vice-president  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
June  7,  in  reply  to  the  above,  encloses  map  snowing  the  approved  and  proposed  location, 
together  with  report  of  consulting  engineer,  dated  December  21,  1864,  ana  letter  of  Jesse  L. 
Williams,  January  2,  1865,  *on  the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  Platte  valley.* — 
[Appendix  A,  9,  10,  and  11.] 

**A  part  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  entitled  *An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the 
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ffoyernment  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  f 
1862,  is  transcribed  in  the  letter  of  General  Dix  of  the  date  of  the 
tion  is  invited  to  its  phraseology,  and  that  of  section  4  of  the  amen 
July  3,  1864.  The  terms  referred  to  are  set  forth  in  the  precedin 
company  is  entitled  to' every  alternate  section  of  public  lands  [ex< 
odd  nunibei  s  to  the  amount  of  ten  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  e 
the  line  thereof  and  within  the  limits  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side  < 
ed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  to  which  f 
claim  may  not  have  attached  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road  is  defii 
consecutive  miles  of  the  railroad  and  telegnraph  are  completed  am 
required  by  the  act,  and  accepted  by  the  President,  patents  are  to 
and  the  company  shall  receive  certain  bonds  of  the  United  States 
thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  each  completed  section  of  forty  mile 

"The  enclosed  papers  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
charge.  It  is  hardly  necessary  fur  me  to  add  that  you  are  to  as< 
sonal  examination,  whether  the  new  or  the  existing  location,  hot 
designated  on  the  accompanying  map,  offers  a  more  *  direct  and 
Omaha  and  the  valley  of  the  Elkhom. 

**It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  indispensably  necessary  to  resurvey  tl 
as  you  will  have  free  access  to  the  maps,  profiles,  surveys,  and  esl 
pany  and  on  file  in  their  office  at  Omaha.  You  should,  however,  i 
enable  you  to  test  thoroughly  the  accuracy  of  the  surveys  of  the  c< 
of  their  estimates,  and  to  determine  the  exact  character  of  the  eon 
passes. 

"You  will  make  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  the  facts  elic 
so  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  decid 
circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  he  shoul 
ment  of  the  old  and  the  adoption  of  the  proposed, new  location  betv 
Yon  will  also  add  your  own  opinion  upon  the  subject.  As  it  is  of 
prosecution  of  the  work  should  not  be  delayed,  you  will  make  the  i 
report  to  this  department  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable. 
**I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

••JAMi 

'  Lieut.  Col.  James  H.  Sibitphon, 

**  Corps  Engineers,  Omaha,  Nebraska,** 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  infitractions,  I'  procee 
certainment  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  e: 
donment  of  the  old  and  the  adoption  of  the  newly  located 
I  employed,  in  company  with  Mr.  Harbaugh  and  Colonel 
ally  and  thoroughly  examining  the  two  routes,  and  obta 
topography  relating  to  the  immediate  line  of  the  route,  and 
distant  but  important  bearing  on  the  question.  Durini 
pany's  maps  and  profiles  of  their  surveys  were  also  studied 

To  comprehend  the  problem  propounded,  I  beg  leave  t< 
companying  map  and  profiles,  snowing  the  different  lines 
veyed. 

The  old  line  extended  from  Omaha  westwardly  to  poin 
the  Elkhorn  river,  and  is  designated  on  the  map  as  far  as  tl: 
A  of  the  two  lines  by  a  full  red  line ;  thence  to  the  point  o 
a  red  dotted  line ;  and  thence  to  point  G,  by  a  full  red  line ; 
being  22.72  miles. 

The  second  or  amended  line  extends  from  Omaha  to  p 
of  the  Elkhom  river,  and  is  marked  by  the  full  red  line; 
being  31.44  miles,  and  the  portions  between  Omaha  am 
between  the  points  B  and  G,  common  to  both  lines. 

The  ruling  grade  on  the  old  line,  as  I  have  ascertainei 
profile  ascending  westward,  is  66  feet  to  the  mile;  ascend 
feet  to  the  mile. 

*  In  preparing  the  report  for  publication  the  colors  ar^  ^,^^ 
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The  mltng  grade  on  the  new  or  amended  portion,  atoending  wertvard 
between  the  pointa  A  and  B,  ia  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  can  easily  be  rednced  to  30 
feet;  ascending  eastward,  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  can  easily  be  reduced  to  30; 
leaying  on  the  portion  common  to  the  two  lines  an  ascending  westward  grade 
between  Omaha  and  the  point  A  of  66  feet  to  the  mile,  and  between  the  points 
B  and  G  an  ascending  eastward  grade  of  79.2  feet  to  the  mile. 

Mow  as  Colonel  S^rmonr,  in  his  amment  accompanying  this  report,  maiked 
appendix  A  10,  asaumet  a  mling  grade  of  40  feet  on  the  whole  extent  of  the 
new  or  amended  line,  extending  from  the  Omaha  to  the  Elkhorn,  and  as  at  the 
tim^  of  my  examining  this  line  he  had  practically  obtained  thi:»  40  feet  gnde 
only  on  the  portion  of  the  line  between  the  points  of  diyei^ence  and  conyergence 
A  and  B,  and  not  on  the  portions  common  to  both  the  old  and  the  new  Hoe  of 
location,  I  directed  an  instrumental  survey  to  be  made  under  Mr.  D.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  ciyil  engineer,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  obyiating  the  objectioosl 
mdes  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Colonel  Seymour;  that  is,  by  a  line  from 
Omaha  down  the  Missouri  yalley  for  a  distance  of  2.75  miles,  and  thence  aseeDd* 
iug  the  bluff  by  a  ravine,  and  connecting  with  the  Mud  creek  route  at  or  ne&r 
station  No.  421.    This  line  is  marked  in  blue  on  the  map. 

The  map  and  profiles  of  this  route,  which  have  been  submitted  to  me,  shov 
that,  without  any  unreasonable  expense,  a  grade  of  30  feet  ascending  westward, 
and  the  same  grade  ascending  eastward,  can  be  obtained,  with  a  shortening  of 
the  distance  between  Omaha  and  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Mud  creek 
route,  ^i^  of  a  mile. 

The  profile  of  the  Mud  creek  route  also  shows  that  the  objectionable  grade  of 
79.20  to  the  mile  descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  can  practically  be  re- 
duced to  30  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  these  several  lines,  and  some  others,  reference  to 
which  will  be  made  in  the  sequel : 


DKSIOlf  ATIOlf  QK  BOUHL 

Maxlranm  grades  in 
feet,  per  mile. 

Color. 

1 

H 

If 
11 

Remaika. 

On  map. 

On  profile. 

• 

Full  and  broken 
rmt 

Pnllred 

NotHhown 

Notiibown 

Dotted  ted 

Black 

1 

u 

lb 
8 
3 

4 

5 

asLTO 

22.72 

22.72 

22.73 

•  31.44 

ao.76 

27.66 

66 
50 
40 
40 
66 
30 

20 

79.45 

SO, 

53. 

4a 

79.45 

3a 
sa 

Old  location*  with  80  ft  gnit. 
Old  locaUoo,  with  SO  ft.  gnAt, 
Old  location,  with  40  to52  ft  {7. 
Dp.                      40  (Lr 
Now  graded. 
Propowd  hereafter. 

Bellyne  terminni. 

Bed 

Red. 

Red, 

Pull  red 

Bine  and  red 

Bine 

Dotted  orange  and 
fUHred 

YeUow&blne. 

With  these  facts  ascertained  from  instrumental  surveys,  and  which  more 
than  bear  out  Colonel  Seymour's  assumptions,  and  with  the  f)ledge  of  the  rail- 
road company  (see  appendix  D,  Nos.  1  and  2)  that  they  will  reduce  the  grades 
between  Omaha  and  the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  (point  C)  on  the  proposed  route 
to  30  foet  per  mile,  ascendinff  both  eastward  and  westward,  I  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  or  No.  1  line,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  new  improved  route  No.  4,  as  shown  on  the  map  and  profile  sheet 
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DiscuMum  of  the  subject. 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  routes  (Nt 
Omaha  and  the  valley  of  the  Platte  or  Elkhom  river,  (tj 
"would  at  first  sight  seem  proper  to  compitre  only  the  p< 
or  that  between  A  and  B.  Closer  examination  shows  this 
the  reason  that  the  light  grades  ascending  the  valley  of  tl 
this  river,  and  therefore  all  trains  going  east  or  west  wi 
¥e  rearranged  there.  On  neither  route  is  there  sufficient 
ruling  grades  east  and  west  of  the  point  of  intersectic 
^hile  to  have  trains  stopped  and  rearranged  at  that  poii 

On  both  routes  trains  will  be  run  between  Omaha  ai 
change.  I  will  therefore  calculate  the  cost  of  the  throng 
of  way  between  those  points. 

It  is  assumed  by  J.  L.  Williams,  government  director, 
C.  Durant,  vice-president  of  the  road,  that  the  freight 
reach  300,000  tons  per  annum,  and  that  eastward  150,0 

The  following  facts  supporting  his  views  will  be  inters 

In  1856  total  freight  tonnage,  both  ways,  on  New 
was  842,054  tons ;  total  freight  on  the  New  York  Gentri 
tons ;  about  155,000  tons  in  each  case  were  through  frei 

From  a  prospectus  of  Butterfield's  oyerland  despatch  ^ 
to  November,  1864,  there  were  carried  to  the  Territo 
river  over  63,000,000  pounds  (say  32,000  tons)  of  freig 
trains. 

It  is  stated  by  the  heaviest  merchants  of  Colorado  a 
chandise  shipments  to  that  section  the  succeeding  year 
larger  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Total  freight,  then,  six. months  in  1864.. .' 

Total  additional  estimate  for  1865 

Total  estimate  wagon  freight  for  1865 

It  is  clear,  with  the  additional  facilities  afforded  by  a  i 
creasing  population,  and  through  freight  to  California,  t 
creased  enormously. 

Since  nearly  all  the  westward  freight  will  pass  over  1 
road  (between  A  and  C,)  even  if  it  does  not  make  the 
no  means  improbable  that  the  westward  freight  will  be  3C 
the  road  is  completed. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  passenger  traffic.     I 
300,000  going  west  and  250,000  coming  east  each  year, 
what  some  of  the  New  York  roads  are  doing  now  in  passen, 
a  large  estimate  for  the  passenger  business  of  the  road  wl 
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BFPBCT  OF  RULING  GBADB8  ON  THB  TRAFFIC  OF  BACH  ROUTB. 

Table  shounng  proportional  number  of  cars  an  engine  can  haul  up  difftreint 
grades  and  at  different  velocities. 


\i 

Ydoetty  In  mflei  per  boor. 

1^ 

0 

10 

•      20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80     • 

0 

100.0 

9a2 

78.3 

66.6 

56.0 

4&5 

38.4 

31.6 

8Sl9 

10 

60.0 

56.2 

51.0 

45.6 

39.9 

34.5 

29.5 

25.1 

2L1 

ao 

42.1 

4a  4 

37.1 

34,3 

30.8 

S7.2 

2a8 

20.6 

17.6 

30 

3:1.0 

31.3 

29,5 

•      27.3 

24.8 

22.3 

19.8 

17.9 

l&O 

40 

26.1 

85.3 

24.1 

22.5 

20.7 

18.7 

16.8 

14,9 

13L0 

SO 

21.8 

21.2 

20.2 

19.0 

17.6 

16.0 

14.5 

12.9 

11.3 

60 

1&5 

18.0 

17.3 

16.4 

15.2 

13.9 

12.7 

11.4 

lai 

70 

16.0 

15.6 

IJLl 

14.3 

13.3 

12.2 

11.2 

10.1 

9.0 

80 

14.1 

las 

las 

12.6 

11.9 

10.9 

10.0 

9.0 

ao 

90 

12.5 

12.2 

11.8 

11.2 

10.6 

9.8 

9.0 

ai 

7.3 

100 

11. 1 

ia9 

ia5 

10.1 

9.5 

a7 

7.9 

7.2 

a6 

110 

lao 

9.8 

9.5 

9.1 

8.6 

&0 

7.4 

6.7 

ao 

ISO 

9.1 

8.9 

a7 

a2 

7.8 

7.7 

6.7 

ao 

5.4 

The  formulas  by  which  the  above  table  was  calculated,  to  avoid  encumberins: 
too  much  the  bodj  of  this  report  with  deuils,  have  beeo  placed  in  appeudix  B, 
part  1. 

COST  OF  OPBRATING  RAILROADS. 

As  will  be  seen,  for  reasons  more  fullj  stated  in  appendix  B,  the  subdivision 
of  the  annual  expenses  and  the  arrangement  of  the  formnlse  depend  on  which 
characteristics  of  the  different  routes  are  alike,  and  which  are  different. 

I  here  have  assumed  that  the  two  routes,  Nos.  1  and  4,  are  alike  in  traffic, 
speed,  size  of  engine,  and  cars,  and  that  they  differ  in  length  of  line,  in  grades, 
and,  consequently,  in  size  of  trains. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  on  the  line  of  heavier  grades  it  would  be  economy 
to  employ  heavl  r  engines.  So  it  would  be  also  on  the  line  of  light  grades ;  but  the 
same  limit  is  imposed  on  each,  viz :  the  point  beyond  which  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  engine  is  no  longer  economy  from  the  increased  destruction  to  track, 
balancing  the  saving  on  other  train  expenses. 

If  the  heavy  ruling  grades  governed  only  a  short  portion  of  the  old  route,  it 
would  be  proper  to  assume  that  an  assistant  engine  was  employed  on  that  por- 
tion ;  and  after  calculating  the  cost  of  working  tbe  whole  route  on  the  assumption 
that  the  size  of  trains  was  regulated  by  the  lighter  grades  of  the  remainder  of 
the  route,  the  additional  motive  power  used  on  the  heavy  grades  could  be  added  ' 
But  since  the  ruling  grades  extend  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  route,  and 
since  additional  motive  power  is  so  expensive  from  time  lost  waiting  for  trains, 
and  empty  return  mileage,  I  think  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  calculations. 

With  these  conditions  the  following  data  for  the  comparison  have  been  calcu- 
lated from  the  reports  of  roads  in  actual  operation,  as  shown  more  fully  in  ap- 
pendix B,  part  II. 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  way  per  mile  of  single  track  per  annum  =  $672  59  + 

S7  136  91 

— I .  ^= proportional  number  of  cars  on  ruling  grade  to  100  on  a  level 

from  table.  ^ 

Expenses  dependent  on  train  mileage :  ^ 

Freight  trains 55.50    cents)  .1  ,     i • 

Paaslnger  t»iiu> 49.214  cents  }  ^  "">'«  ""»  ^^  *~»' 


Frpight  cars 0.726  cent )  .1  , 

ty  1  ««n        *  /  per  mile  run  by  cars. 

Passenger  cars 1.750  cent  )  *^ ,  -^ 

Expenses  of  loading  and  unloading  freight :  20  cents  per  ton. 
Miscellaneous  and  station  expenses :  22  per  cent,  of  sum  of  preceding. 

COMPARATIYK   BXPBNSB   OF   OPBRATINQ   THE   TWO   B0UTB8. 


Data. 


No.  1, 
old  line. 


No.  4. 
new  line. 


Length  of  line  In  milei 

Maximnm  grades,  aMcendlng  east,  in  feet ., 

Maximnm  gradei,  ascending  west,  in  feet 

Relatire  number  of  freight  cars  that  can  be  taken  orer  grades  at  15  miles  per  hour,  i  ^^i 

Relative  number  of  paisenger  cars  that  can  be  taken  orer  grades  at  30  miles  perC  Esst . 

hour iWest. 

Relative  number  of  fk^igbt  cars,  one-half  loaded,  15  mile«  per  hour,  going  East 

Relative  number  of  passenger  cars,  flve-sizths  loaded,  30  miles  per  hour,  going  East 


29.79 
79.45 
66.0 

ia7 

16.3 
12.7 
15.1 
18.0 
13.3 


30.76 

30.  G 

30.0 

30. 8 

30.8 

27.3 

27.3 

41.1 

28.4 


It  will  be  seen,  first,  that  by  assuming  return  freight  half  of  that  westward 
on  both  lines,  the  engine  can  bring  back  more  half  loaded  freight  cars  than  it 
can  take  out;  second,  that  assuming  the  passengers  returning  to  be  five-sixths 
of  those  going  West  on  the  old  route,  15.1  can  be  taken  West,  but  only  13.2 
brought  back. 

The  relatire  sizv^  of  the  trains,  as  determined  by  the  smallest  number  of  cars 
it  can  take  either  way,  will  therefore  be — 

For  freight,  old  line,  16.3;  new  line,  30.8  cars. 
For  passengers,  old  line,  13.2 ;  new  line,  27.3  cars. 

These  numbers  will  represent  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  actual  size  of  the 
freight  trains,  being  rather  larger  than  the  average  number  of  cars  on  most 
freight  roads.  But,  since  passenger  cars  are  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  freight, 
and  the  engines  are  always  lighter,  the  number  on  each  route  should  be  divided 
by  two  for  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains.  We  will  then  have  for  passen- 
ger trains  6.6  on  old  line;  13.6  on  new. 

I  have  assumed  the  average  load  per  freight  car  at  6  tons.  This  is  above 
the  average,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  annual  reports  of  New  York  rail- 
roads. 

Passenger  cars  I  have  assumed  to  leave  Omaha  filled,  and  to  return  five-sixths 
filled.  It  the  car  loads  in  practice  are  less  than  these  numbers,  as  will  probably 
be  the  case,  both  the  train  and  car  mileage,  perhaps,  will  be  increased,  and  the 
saving  on  the  new  line  be  greater  than  the  calculation  shows. 

ANNUAL   EXPBNSB   OF   OrERATINO   THE   TWO   ROADS. 

Cost  per  mile  of  maintenance  of  way  on  any  road  =r $672  59  H '—- 

^=tabular  number  to  100  cars  on  level :  mean  of  its  freight  and  passenger 
value  to  be  used. 

Old  route  J  No.  1. 

,      ,.^e.*7,136  91_ 

/  =  14.75.  •. —  ^ =  f4H3  do 

Add 672  59 


New  or  propoatd  route,  No.  4. 


1=29.05.-. 


t7,\'.\5  9\ 


1^45  er 


Costpermile 1,156  45 

Multiply  by  length  of  road  in  miles 22. 72 

JLnnoal  cost  of  maintenance  of  way |26, 275 


FREIGHT  BUSINESS. 

. Annnal  tonnage  X  length  in  mileg 

irain  mileage      jj^un|>er  of  cars  in  a  train  X  number  of  tons  in  car. 


Old  rouU, 


300,000    g^^g_ 
Add  return  trip... 


69, 693  miles. 


Total  freiffht  train  mileage 139, 386      •* 

Multiply  by  cost  per  mile 55. 50  cents. 

Annual  cost $77,359 


300,000 
30.tix6 


Propoged  rotUe 


X30.76= 


49, 935  miles. 
49,935      ** 


99,870      ** 
55. 50  cents. 


$55, 428 


Annual  tonnage 
FreightK»r  mileage=jj^^^  of'tom,  in  iTcar 

Old  route. 


X  length  in  miles. 


300,000 


X22.72= 


1, 136, 000  miles. 


Multiply  by  cost  per  car  mile 0. 726  cent. 

Cost  westward $8,247 

Add  cost  of  return  trip 8,247 

Total  cost $16,494 


300,000 
6 


Proposed  route, 

X30.76=  1,538,000  miles. 
0.726  cent. 


$1J,J66 
11,166 

$22,3:« 


LABOR   OP   LOADING   AND  UNLOADING   FREIGHT. 


I  will  asBume  that  the  portion  of  the  line  being  discussed  is  about  one-fiftieth 
of  the  average  distance  freight  will  be  transported.  It  does  not  matter  much 
what  proportion  is  charged  to  this  portion  of  the  line,  as  the  expense  will  be 
the  same  on  eac^^  route. 


Old  route, 
300,000  ton8X20  cent8_ 
50                  ■" 
Betum  freight 


Total  annual  cost $1,800 


$1,200 
600 

Proposed  route. 
300,000  ton8X20  cents 
50 

$1,200 
600 

$1,800 

.  $1,800 

PASSENGER  BUSINESS. 


,^.  Number  of  passengers  per  annum  X by  length  of  road  in  miles 

J      go^       Number  of  cars  iu  train X number  of  passengers  in  car. 


60  passengers  are  assumed  to  each  car. 


Old  route. 


300,000    ^^^ 
^,X22.72= 


17, 212  miles. 


6.GX6U 

Eeturn 17,212 


Annual  train  mileage 34,424      ** 

Multiply  by  cost  per  mile 49. 21  cents. 

Annual  cost  passenger  train  mileage  .$16, 940 


Proposed  route. 


300.000     „^,^_ 
13.6X60^^^-^^  — 


11, 130  miles 
11,130      " 


22,260      •* 
49. 21  cents. 


$10,954 


» 


Passenger  car  mileage=-  j^^- j^^^  J  pa^^tugers  per  car~><^^"&^^  ^^  '^'^^  '''  '^'^^^' 


Old  route. 


300,000 
60 


X22.72= 


113, 600  miles. 


fietuni 113,600 


300,000    „^^^ 
—60^X30.76  = 


Proposed  route. 

153,800  miles. 
153,800      ** 


Annual  car  milehge 227,200      " 

Multiply  by  cost  per  mile 1 .  75  cent. 

Annual  cost  of  passenger  car  mileage .     |3, 976 


307,600      " 
1.75  cent. 


$5,384 


Old  route. 


SUM  OF  PRECEDING. 


Proposed  route. 


Maintenance  of  way $26, 275 

Freight  transportation 77,  :^9 

Freight  cars 16,494 

Loading  cars 1, 800 

Passenger  transportation 16, 940 

Passenger  cars 3, 976 

Sum    142,844 

Add  22  per  cent,  for  station  and  miscella- 
neous expenses 31, 426 

Annual  cost  of  opemting  road  and  mainte- 
nance of  way $174, 270 


128,246 
55,428 
22,aJ2 

1,800 
10,954 

5,384 

124, 144 
27,312 

$151,456 


Making  difference  in  annual  cost  of  operating  road  $174,270  minus  $151,456, 
or  $22,814  in  favor  of  the  new  or  proposed  No.  4,  over  the  old  route,  No.  1. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  estimated  the  trains  on  each  route  as  being  up 
to  the  full  power  of  the  engine.  In  practice  it  is  probable  they  would  average 
at  least  one-third  less.  Bj  diminishing  the  size  of  the  trains  the  number  of 
trips  on  each  route  would  be  increased,  and  the  saving  on  train  mileage  become 
£till  greater  on  the  proposed  route.  Taking  this  into  account,  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  greater  number  of  engines  employed  on  old  line,  the  annual  sav- 
ing on  proposefl  line  would  be  even  greater  than  the  calculations  show. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration,  which  will 
now  be  done,  the  effects  of — 

CURVATURE   ON    THE    DIFFERENT    ROUTES. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  data  for  calculating  resistance  of  curves, 
I  think  it  best  to  apply  a  correction  to  cost  of  operating  each  route  for  any 
special  peculiarities  in  its  curves,  in  preference  to  calculating  the  absolute  value 
of  this  resistance. 


Number  of  route. 

Total  curvature. 

Minimum  radius. 

Curvature  per 
hundred  feet. 

1      

1,065°  48' 
1,065    48 
823    52i 
825    42 

758    41 

1,433  feet. 
1,433  feet. 
1,433  feet. 
1,146  feet. 
1,433  feet. 

40  cur 

2     

4     cr 

3     

4     • 

4      

5 

5       

4 

57  I 
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EFFECT  OF  TOTAL  CURVATURE. 

The  resistance  of  carves  is  yariouslj  estimated.  The  following  are  some  of  the  valaes 
assigned,  the  results  hairing  been  reduced  to  the  ascent  in  feet  equivalent  in  resistance  to  one 
degree  of  curvature : 

Equivalent  ascent 
Authority.  in  100  feet. 

Charles  Ellett,  Virginia  Central  Raibroad 050  ft. 

Anonymous 041  ft, 

D.  C.  McCallum,  Erie  railroad 025  ft. 

Latrobe 023  ft. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 013  ft. 

5).  152  ft. 

.0304  ft. 

That  is  to  b&j,  the  reeistance  due  to  1°  of  curvature  in  100  feet  is  equiyalent 
to  an  ascent  of  .0304  foot  in  that  distance. 

The  excess  of  total  curvature  on  route  No.  1,  over  proposed  route  No.  4,  is 
240°  6' ;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  ascent  of  7.3  feet.  It  is  common  to  estimate  2Q 
feet  additional  elevation  on  a  road  as  equivalent  to  a  mile  in  length.  At  this 
rate  the  effect  of  curvature  on  the  comparison  of  routes  1  and  4  is  against  route 
No.  1  to  the  extent  of  adding  ^  of  a  mile  to  its  length. 

Length  of  road  enters  as  a  factor  into  all  the  expenses  of  a  road,  except  load- 
ing and  unloadbg  freight. 

The  annual  expenses  of  operating  route  No.  1  being  $174,270,  this  amount 

multiplied  by  ^^     =  ^^-^77.     gives  $2,557  as  the  annual  difference  in  expense 
22.72       68.16 

against  route  No.  1  in  the  comparison  between  it  and  route  N^.  4,  and  due  to  its 
greater  amount  of  curvature.  But  as  there  are  reasons  why  this  method  will 
give  too  large  a  value  to  the  effect  of  curvature,  I  will  put  it  at  $2,000. 

Route  No.  5,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  less  curvature  than  any  other  suggested, 
being  67°  01"  less  than  route  No.  4,  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  standard 
of  comparison  from  its  being  intermediate  in  total  curvature  between  routes 
JJos.  1  and  5.  The  difference  in  annual  expenses  of  operating,  due  to  total  cur- 
vature, and  in  favor  of  this  route,  is  a  little  less  than  $500.  But  since  the  estimate 
for  curvature  on  this  route  is  based  on  the  survey  marked  w^ith  full  orange  line, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Pappillon,  and  is  susceptible  of  the  improvement  as  shown 
by  the  orange  dotted  line,  or  No.  5, 1  think  the  lowest  difference  in  effect  ol 
curvature  on  annual  expense  of  transportation  in  favor  of  this  route.  No.  5,  can 
safely  be  estimated  at  $500. 

EFFECT  OF  MINIMUM  BADIUS. 

When  a  curve  of  short  radius  occurs  on  a  ruling  grade,  its  effect  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  cars  an  engine  can  haul ;  under  other  circumstances,  the  sur- 
plus power  of  the  engine  overcomes  the  additional  resistance. 

The  routes  have  all  the  same  minimum  radius,  except  No.  4,  which  has  two 
curves  of  1,146  feet  radius.  But  since  neither  of  them  occur  on  the  ruling  grade, 
(i.  c,  on  the  30  feet  grade  ascending  westward  the  Missouri  bluff,)  one  of  them 
being  just  before  its  foot,  and  the  other  past  its  summit,  they  do  not,  as  explained 
above,  add  to  the  cost  of  working  this  route. 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  the  preceding 
diecussiou.  Fifty  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  road,  as 
calculated  on  New  York  prices  of  1856,  to  arrive  at  present  western  prices : 


Name  of  route. 


Maxlmam  grtAe 

in  feet  per  mile, 

ascending. 


Well       East. 


BO 


la 
SI 


a 

u 
g 


30a 

ill 


So 

I' 


No.  1,  original  line.. 
No.  la,  original  line. 
No.  lb,  original  line. 
No.  2,  original  line.. 
No.  3,  constructed. . . 
No.  4,  propoMd...., 
No.  5,  Bellvae 


22.72 
22.72 
22.72 
22.72; 
31.44 
30.76' 
27.66. 


I 


08. 

50. 

4a 

40. 
66. 
30. 

sa 


79.45   1066© 


50. 
92. 

4a 


10660 

1066© 
1066° 


79. 45     8240 

30.       a 
3a      7590 


143311.160,740 
1433  2, 150, 329 
1433  2,239,75f 
1433'  2,329,184 
1433  917, 275 
1146  1,050,170 
1433      872, 102 


$51,081 
94,644 
98,561 

102, 517 
29,175 
34,141 
31,529 


$82,251 
150, 523 
156,783 
163,043 
64,209 
73,512 
61,047 


$264,405 
219,  717 
200,117 
195,905 
361,830 
227,184 
187,083 


$346,656 
370,240 
356,900 
358,948 
426,039 
300,696 
248,130 


Note. — These  estimates  of  cost  of  constmction  are  taken  from  those  famished  bj  the  eompany,  to  be  see 
n  appendix  N,  except  those  for  line  lb,  which  have  been  interpolated  between  No.  la  and  2. 

Not  baying  the  neceesarj  data,  interest  on  station  buildings  and  deteriora 
tion  on  rolling  stock,  &c.,  bave  been  omitted.  Tbey  would  add  about  tbe  same 
amount  to  cost  of  transportation  on  eacb  route,  and  not  alter  tbe  comparison. 


TIME  CONSUMED  IN  MAKING  TRIP. 

Tbis  depends  on  tbe  lengtb  of  road  and  delays  of  stations  ;  tbe  routes  witb 
beavj  grades  will  run  more  trains  daily,  and  baye  more  detention  tban  tbose  of 
ligbt  grades.  This  is  tbe  case  especially  in  freight  business.  I  tbink,  therefore, 
that  the  trip  for  freight  would,  in  practice,  consume  about  tbe  same  time  on  the 
three  routes,  while  for  passengers  it  would  be  from  15  to  20  minutes  shorter  on 
tbe  old  route  ;  but  tbis  is  of  much  less  importance  tban  tbe  cost  of  transportation 
and  construction. 

In  tbe  foregoing  table  I  baye  included  all  tbe  routes  which  baye  been  su^ 
gested  between  tne  Missouri  riyer  and  the  Platte  or  Elkbom  yalley,  their 
characteristics,  cost,  and  annual  expenses  of  operation.  To  sum  up  their  rela- 
tiye  adyantages  to  the  country  at  large,  tbe  goyemment  and  tbe  company,  as 
expressed  by  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  and  the  expense  of  operating 
and  maintaining  road — 

Route  No.  la  is  6  per  cent,  inferior  to  original  route  No.  1. 

Route  No.  lb  is  3  per  cent,  inferior  to  original  route  No.  1. 

Route  No.  2  is  3  per  cent,  inferior  to  original  route  No.  1. 

Route  No.  3  is  19  per  cent,  inferior  to  original  route  No.  1. 

Route  No.  4  is  16  per  cent,  superior  to  original  route  No,  1. 

Route  No,  5  is  40  per  cent,  superior  to  original  route  No.  1. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  besides  the  grades  of  66  and  80  feet  proposed  by  the 
company  for  the  original  line  of  location,  three  additional  seta  of  gradea  have 
been  included  in  tbe  inyestigation.     Tbis  was  done  to  afie  ^\iet\ict  \>y  ^^^^^^^^ 
lower  grades  the  total  annual  expense  could  be   dimimiVied.     '^^j.^^*^^J^^^\ 
the  results  will  show  this  yiew  to  be  erroneoua  (^al  V^aftt  ^^"^"^^.^^S^^  ^^^^  \  W 


ine  resuiis  win  enow  mis  yiew  lo  oe  erroneoua  yaix.  v^«C6\*  vv>v ^"^  .^  ^    wtSA^  *  v>u\. 
The  expense  of  operating  the  road,  it  ig  true,  ^\iii\\^\e\^^'*»^^^^^^i^fe^^ 
the  interest  on  cost  increases  in  a  gr^^^et  ratio,     '^X^^  ^®^^.  ^\ii^^^«t^'^^'^' 
rily  determines  the  lowest  rate  of  cKa^^icfe    ^ot    V^c^-xat^^^^I^^  J^^wi.^^^"^^ 
would  be  against  the  interest  of  the  p^^\f^  to  exv\.^r,J  ^^l^^^^^lT 
or  50  feet  per  mile.     But  eyen  if  th^^^^^^at^^«L\\^^^  A      t^>,^^  ^^^^^ 
suit,  and  had  shown  that,  by  spendiw  ^X>^      <  «w    Xxi^x^  ^^ 


/- 
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this  part  of  the  road,  the  rates  of  transportation  could  be  reduced  five  or  ten  per 
cent.,  I  would  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  outlay. 

With  a  thousand  miles  of  expensive  work  before  it,  strict  economy,  skilful 
engineering;  and  sound  judgment,  in  all  points  where  they  apparently  differ, 
will  be  absolutely  essential  to  carry  on  this  great  work  steadily  to  its  completion. 

This  will  be  especially  necessary  at  this  end  of  the  line,  which  must  be  more 
than  self-supporting  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenditures,  both  of  construction 
and  operation,  to  be  met  in  the  mountains. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  problem  in  engineering  to  select  the  best  route  to  connect 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  with  the  Missouri  river,  the  restdt  is  unquestionably, 
as  the  table  shotcst  in  favor  of  No,  5,  or  Bellvue  route. 

But  if  the  terminus  is  to  be  necessarily  at  Omaha,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  of 
the  routes  running  westward  from  that  city  the  best  is  route  No,  4,  or  that  which 
the  company  have  proposed  and  pledged  themselves  to  build. 

In  the  foregoing  comparison  I  have  introduced  the  line  of  route  No.  /),  termi- 
nating at  Beihiie.  It  might  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  have  done  this,  as  my 
instructions  were  to  give  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  most  direct 
and  practicable  route  west  from  Omaha,  and  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
still,  the  fact  is  apparent  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  topography  of  the 
country  about  Omaha  and  Bellvue,  or  who  will  examine  the  map  and  profiles 
accompanying  this  report,  that  the  present  necessitated  and  proposed  route,  No. 
4,  bending,  as  it  does,  toward  and  within  three  miles  of  Bellvue,*  must  eventuate 
in  a  change  in  tJie  terminus  of  the  railroad  and  site  for  crossing  the  Missouri 
river  from  Omaha  to  Bellvue,  It  must  do  this  for  the  reason  that  the  sug- 
gested line  running  down  the  valley  of  the  Pappillon,  and  connecting  No.  4,  or 
5lud  Creek  route,  with  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river  at  Bellvue,  (see  this 
route  indicated  by  an  orange  dotted  line  on  the  map  and  profiles,)  affords  an  easy 
practicable  grade  of  20  feet  to  the  mile  ascending  westward,  and  of  30  feet 
ajscending  eastward ;  is  shorter  than  No.  4,  and  terminates  at  a  point  on  the 
Missouri  river  bottom,  where  there  is  a  better  site  than  at  Omaha  for  the  depot 
buildings,  work  and  machine  shops  of  the  road,  and  a  more  feasible  crossing 
for  the  costly  drawbridge  contemplated  bythe  act  of  Congress,  and  which  must 
eventually  be  thrown  across  the  Missouri  to  connect  with  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  River  railroad  already  located  down  the  Mosquito  creek,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Missouri. 

By  looking  at  the  map  you  will  notice,  that  the  Missouri  striking  against  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  just  above  Omaha,  at  right  angles,  impinges  on  it  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  current,  and  then  is  reflected  southwardly  in  a  more  or 
less  straiffht  line  along  the  front  of  the  city.  The  effect  of  this  (and  it  is  now 
occurring)  is  to  erode  the  left  bank  at  D,  and  as  there  is  a  partial  slough  or 
stretch  of  low  ground  extending  along  the  bend  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  there  is 
a  threatening  contingency  that  this  whole  river  bottom  in  front  of  the  city  will 
sooner  or  later  be  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  particularly  as  it 
is  subject  to  an  overflow  in  high  freshets  of  several  feet.  See  appendix  M. 
This  bottom,  then,  can  be  no  secure  foundation  for  the  expensive  depot  buildings, 
machine  and  work  shops,  which  would  be  required  at  the  terminus  of  the  roi^. 

At  Bellvue,  on  the  contrary,  the  river  making  no  such  considerable  bend, 
but  impinging  against  the  high  bluff,  and  passing  thence  in  a  comparatively  straight 
and  narrow  channel,  there  is  no  such  threatening  contingency ;  besides,  there  is 
a  better  prospect  on  this  account  of  securing,  as  before  stated,  a  permanent 
channel  through  the  drawbridge. 

*  By  the  proposed  railroad  route  5.17  miles. 
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The  distance  across,  the  river,  as  given  me  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  was  di- 
rected by  me  to  measure  thera,  are  as  follows  : 

At  ferry  at  Omaha 1, 150  feet. 

At  ferry  at  Bellvue 900  feet. 

At  trading-honse  at  Bellvue 1,  500  feet. 

At  Bellvue  there  is  a  rock  foundation  for  the  bridge  for  about  half  the  dis- 
tance, if  not  entirely  across  the  river,  and  rock  suitable  for  the  bridge  crops  out 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site. 

At  Omaha  there  is  also  said  to  be  a  rock  bottom  for  the  foundation  of  the 
bridge  for  about  half  the  distance  and  possibly  entirely  across  the  river,  but  at 
the  time  I  examined  the  site  the  river  was  so  high  as  to  prevent  me  seeing  it. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  also  said  in  favor  of  the  Bellvue  route, 
No.  5,  that,  with  equally  as  good  if  not  better  grade,  it  shortens  the  connexion 
with  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroad  route  more  than  two  miles,  as  follows 


Route. 


No.  1,  iB,  lb,  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5. 


Length  of 
connexion. 


8. 40  xnllei . . . 
8. 40  miles  . . . 
8.40  miles... 
6. 30  mUes  . . . 


Totnl  diftance  from 
common  pointii  on 
M.  and  M.  road  to 
point  C,  Elkhorn 
valley. 


31. 12  miles. 
39. 84  miles. 
39. 16  miles. 
33. 96  miles. 


In  this  connexion,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Dey,  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  organization  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  appendix  I.  Mr.  Dey,  who 
made  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  company,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Bellvue 
route : 

"  The  line  from  Bellvue,  though  between  five  and  six  miles  longer  than  either 
of  the  northern  ones,  has  lighter  grades  and  presents  less  difficulties  of  con- 
struction than  either  of  the  others,  making,  in  the  main,  an  uniform  ascent  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  summit  of  the  Elkhorn.  Por  cheapness  of  construction  and 
operating  this  is,  without  any  question,  the  most  desirable  line." 

Por  a  clear  view  of  the  grades  and  lengths  of  this  and  the  other  routes,  I 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  profiles  accompanying  this  report. 

Situated  as  I  am,  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  sent  out  by 
the  President  to  report  facts  bearing  on  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  lai ge, 
without,  partiality,  fear  or  affection,  and  with  no  interest  to  subserve,  but  to  do 
my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  office  did  I  blink 
these  important  facts,  which  are  so  apparent  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  topographical  features  of  the  region  of  which  I  am  treating ;  and  although 
these  views  conflict  with  the  order  of  President  Lincoln,  fixing  Omaha  as  the 
initial  point  of  the  road,  yet,  as  railroads  will  always  eventually  be  located 
where  the  inexorable  features  of  topography  indicate  the  best  channels  for 
enterprise  and  trade,  it  certainly  would  be  best  for  the  people  generallv,  the 
government,  the  citizens  of  Omaha,  and  the  railroad  company,  that  the  change 
of  place  of  crossing  the  river  should  be  made  at  once,  rather  than  at  some  future 
time,  when  it  could  not  be  effected  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  accumulated 
capital  that  had  been  invested  in  Omaha  on  account  of  the  road.  On  this  point 
I  fully  concur  with  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Monell,  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Omaha,  when  they  say,  in  their  communication  addressed  to  Hoi^. 
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Springer  Harbangb,  govemment  director,  and  myself,  remonstrating  against  any 
change  in  the  original  location  of  the  road,  that — 

"If  Omaha  is  not  entitled  to  the  initial  point  as  located  by  President 
Lincoln,  or  if  the  fixed  line  of  direction  west  can  be  so  changed  as  to  render 
the  initial  point  useless  as  a  terminus,  let  the  permanent  change  of  terminus  be 
made  at  once." 

Again :  "  If  wc  must  lose  the  promised  advantages  of  this  road,  let  us  lose 
them  now;  but  if  retained  now,  let  it  be  fixed  beyond  change,  without  good 
and  sufficient  cause.     See  appendix  H. 

The  following  papers,  in  addition  to  those  before  noted  in  your  instructions  of 
June,  9,  1865,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report: 

Effect  of  grade  and  velocity  on  motive  power.    Appendix  B,  Part  I. 

Expenses  of  operating  railroads.    Appendix  B,  Part  II. 

Letter  from  Colonel  Silas  Seymour,  dated  August  29,  1865,  transmitting 
map,  profiles,  estimates,  and  other  documents,  and  submitting  the  question  at 
issue  for  final  investigation  and  report.    Appendix  C,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Correspondence  between  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson  and  officers  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  relation  to  the  company's  intention 
and  pledge  to  improve  the  grade  of  the  new  or  Mud  Creek  route.  No.  3,  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  No.  4  route,  with  grades  of  30  feet  ascending  westward 
and  eastward.    Appendix  D,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Letter  from  Peter  A.  Dey,  C.  E.,  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.     Appendix  E. 

Communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  E.  B.  Taylor,  esq., 
forwarding  a  communication  to  him  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  C.  Monell  and  Enos 
Lowe,  committee  appointed  by  citizens  of  Omaha,  anff  Messrs.  Samuel  Clinton, 
Samuel  Haas,  and  Thomas  Jeffries,  committee  appointed  by  citizens  of  Council 
Bluffs,  requesting  that  President  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  seen 
and  ui^d  to  summon  Peter  A,  Dey,  formerly  engineer  in  charge  of  prelimmary 
surveys  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  for  purpose  of  consultation.  Appendix 
F,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Communication  of  E.  B.  Taylor,  one  of  committee  of  citizens  of  Omaha, 
dated  July  11,  1865,  remonstrating  against  change  by  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  original  location  of  road.     Appendix  G. 

Communication  from  Messrs.  Enos  Lowe  and  Gilbert  C.  Monell,  committee 
representing  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  Omaha,  and  also  of  the 
stockholders  residing  there,  remonstrating  against  change  of  original  location  of 
road  west  from  Omaha.     Appendix  H. 

Reply  of  Thomas  C.  Durant,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  to  communication  of  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Monell,  committee  of  citizens 
of  Omaha,  remonstrating  against  change  of  original  location  of  road  west  from 
Omaha.     Appendix  I. 

Communication  from  J.  N.  Dennison,  treasurer  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  railroad,  forwarding  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  remonstrance  from  J. 
W.  Brooks,  president  of  said  company,  against  the  approval  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  a  change  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
the  route  originally  adopted  by  it  and  approved  by  the  President.  Appendix  K, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  / 

Correspondence  between  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson  and  General  John 
A.  Dix,  growing  out  of  said  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Brooks,  president  of  Burling* 
ton  and  Missouri  River  railroad.    Appendix  L,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Letter  from  James  T.  Allan,  giving  his  observations  in  relation  to  the  rise  in 
the  Missouri  river  at  Omaha.     Appendix  M. 
•  Estimates  of  different  routes.    Appendix  N. 
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Map  and  profiles  of  routes.    Appendix  0,  Nob.  1  and  2. 

The  above-mentioned  documents  I  forward  with  this  report,  as  they  are  requi- 
eite  to  a  full  history  of  the  mission  on  which  I  was  ordered ;  and  although,  on 
account  of  the  purely  engineering  character  of  the  questions  involved,  I  have 
only  made  use  of  them  so  far  as  they  throw  any  light  on  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  yet  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  lay  them  before  you  in  order,  that  they 
may  have  all  the  weight  which,  in  your  judgment,  they  are  entitled  to. 

I  cannot  close  the  report  without  expressing  my  obligations  to  the  officers  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  uniform  courtesy  I  received  from 
them  at  all  times,  and  the  prompt  response  I  met  to  every  call  for  information 
and  facilities  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject  upon  which  I 
have  been  directed  to  report 

I  also  acknowledge  the  many  hospitalities  which  Mr.  Springer  Harbaugh, 
government  director,  Colonel  Silas  Seymour,  consulting  en^neer  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  myself  received  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  during  our  sojourn  among  them  while  engaged  in  our 
examinations. 

I  also  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  very  valuable  aid  I  have  received 
from  my  assistant,  Mr.  John  R.  Gilliss,  G.  E.,  in  the  elaborate  investigations  of 
which  this  report  has  been  the  occasion. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 

Hon.  Jambs  Harlan,  Secretary  of  tke  Interior, 


APPENDIX  A. 

No.  1. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  President's  Office, 

Ntw  York,  May  12,  1865. 

fim :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  yonr  excellency,  a 
map  showing  the  amended  location  of  a  portion  of  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
between  Omaha  City  and  the  crossing  of  the  Elkhom  river;  also,  a  **  report  of  the  consult- 
ing engineer  on  the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  the  Platte  valley,  dated  December  21, 
1864;'^  also,  a  "letter  of  J.  L.  Williams  on  the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  Platte 
valley;"  also,  a  "copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  committee  and 
board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  upon  the  subject  of  a  change  in 
the  location  of  a  portion  of  the  road  between  Omaiia  and  the  Platte  valley,  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  in  New  York  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th.  and  6th  of  Janaary,  1865;''  and  to  ask,  in 
behalf  of  the  Uni^n  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that  your  excellency  will  approve  of  said 
amended  location,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  former  location,  in  order  that  said  map  be 
filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  an  amendment  to  the  map  filed  in  said  department 
under  date  of  October  19,  1864. 

Section  14  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862,  granting  government  aid  to  this 
road,  provides  "That  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  construct  a  single  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  from  a  point  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
most  direct  and  practicable  route,  to  be  subject  to  his  approval,  so  as  to  form  a  connexion 
with  the  lines  of  said  company  at  some  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude 
aforesaid,  from  the  point  of  commencement  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
npcoi  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  in  all  respects,  as  are  contained  in  this  act  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph  first  mentioned." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  provision,  this  company,  on  the  19th  October,  1864,  filed  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  said 
road  west  of  Omaha>  which  line  or  route  was  duly  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  grading  between  Omaha  and  the  Elkhorn  river  (a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles)  had  been  commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  during  that  year  upon  that  portion  of  the  line  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  action  of  tne  board  of  directors  in  making  the  change  referred  to  in  the 
ininutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board. 
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The  reasons  for  making  the  change  in  the  location  of  the  line  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  road,  and  in  the*  communication  of  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Williama, 
a  civil  engineer  of  large  experience,  and  a  government  director  of  the  road.  By  referring  to 
the  appendix  to  the  consulting  engineer's  report,  your  excellency  will  also  observe  that  the 
chan|^e  was  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  railroad  managers 
in  this  country,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  ultimate  interest  and  economy  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, but  as  Deing  most  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  government  and  the  public 

The  board  of  directors  was  entirely  unanimous  in  adopting  the  change,  and  the  govern- 
ment directors  were  particularly  urgent  in  pressing  the  matter  as  one  of  great  national  im- 
]>ortance.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  also  present  during  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  board,  and  expressed  himself  as  being  decidedly  favorable  to  the  cliange,  ana  in- 
formed the  company  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  change  would  be  approved  unhesitatingly  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Acting  in  good  faith  upon  all  these  representations  and  assurances,  and  finding  from  actnal 
surveys  and  estimates  that  the  line  or  route  recommended  by  the  consulting  engineer  proved 
to  be  more  favorable  as  to  alignments,  grades,  and  cost  of  construction  than  the  data  assumed 
in  the  report  recommending  tbe  change,  the  company  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  work 
upon  the  old  line,  and  to  commence  work  upon  the  new  one,  and,  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  expended  upon  this  line  about  two  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  dollars. 

The  p;rading  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  commencing 
the  laying  of  tiie  track  at  Omaha  on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  and  to  lay  continuously  from 
fifty  to  seventy -five  miles  of  track  during  the  present  season. 

Your  excellency  will  observe  that  the  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  quoted 
contains  the  only  authority  under  which  this  company  can  construct  a  road  between  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude ;  and, 
therefore,  that  unless  your  excellency  shall  approve  the  amended  location  herewith  submitted 
the  company  will  be  obliged  to  suspend  work  upon  the  amended  line  at  once,  and  resume  the 
work  upon  the  original  line. 

This  will  involve  a  delay  of  at  least  one  year  in  the  completion  of  the  first  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  also  compel  the  company,  for  all  time,  to  encounter 
the  damage  and  inconvenience  of  overcoming  the  high  grades  upon  the  original  line. 

The  law  of  1862,  granting  government  aid  to  this  company,  specifies  that  "  the  grades  and 
curves  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  grades  and  curves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.** 

The  maximum  grades  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  per  mile,  which,  in  practice,  are  found  to  be  very  objectionable.  (See  page  29,  Appendix 
to  Consulting  Engineer's  Report.)  By  adapting  this  maximum  to  the  original  location, 
(represented  upon  the  map  by  the  full  red  line, )  the  cost  of  constniction  would  have  been 
about  the  same  per  mile  as  upon  the  blue  or  amended  line ;  but  the  company  did  not  feel 
justified  in  resorting  to  these  extreme  grades  on  that  line,  although  a  saving  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  would  have  been  effected  thereby,  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  does  not  feel 
justified  in  adhering  to  a  maximum  of  eighty  feet  per  mile,  where  a  less  maximum  can  be 
attained  by  a  slight  increase  in  distance. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company  is  now  expending 
about  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  per  day  on  the  amended  line,  J  trust  tnat  your  excellency 
will  pardon  me  for  urging  an  early  decision  of  this  question. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX, 
President  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  board  of  directors  of  this  company. 

Executive  Committee,  January  3, 1865. 
The  vice-president  submitted  the  following  communication : 

"Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  present  for  your  consideration  a  report  of  the  consulting  engi 
neer  upon  the  policy  of  making  a  change  m  the  location  of  a  portion  of  the  line  between 
Omaha  and  the  Platte  valley.  Also,  a  report  upon  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Williams,  one 
of  the  government  directors,  in  which  the  subject  of  high  grades  versus  increased  length  of 
line  is  fully  discussed. 

**T.  C.  DURANT." 

Mr.  Davis  ofi^ered  the  following  resolution : 

'*  Resolved f  That  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  communication  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  location  and  construction,  with  instructions  to  report  thereupon  to  the  board! 
if  in  session,  or  otherwise  to  the  executive  committee;" 
which,  on  motion,  ii^as  adopted. 
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Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors,  January  5,  1665. 

The  committee  on  location  and  construction  made  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

''New  York,  January  5,  1865. 
''To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

"Your  committee  on  location  and  constmction,  to  whom  was  referred  the  snhject  of  a 
change  of  location  between  Stations  150  and  900,  would  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
examined  the  report  of  Colonel  Seymour,  our  consultiniir  engmeer,  and  tne  letter  of  ^h'.  Wil- 
liams, both  of  wnich  papers,  in  our  opinion,  very  ably  discuss  the  entire  question  before  us, 
and  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  new  line  to  you,  provided  it  shall 
not  appear,  on  more  full  examination,  that  the  amount  already  expended  between  the  above- 
named  stations,  and  the  amount  required  to  complete  the  grading  and  bridging  on  the  same 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  grading  and  bridging  the  new  line,  will  justify  the  change. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"JOHN  E.  HENRY. 

"J.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

"GEO.  T.  M.  DAVIS. 

"J.  T.  TRACY. 

"C.  S.  BUSHNELL." 

Meeting  of  the  Board.  April  6,  1665. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

''Resolved^  That  the  adoption  of  the  new  line,  as  recommended  ^anuaiy  5,  1865,  by  the 
committee  on  location  and  construction,  be,  and  is  hereby,  ratified  by  this  board." 

CHS.  TUTTLE, 
Secretary  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
A  true  copy. 


No.  2. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  and  action  the  communication  of 
Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  setting  forth  the  con- 
siderations which  render  desirable  an  amended  location  of  said  railroad  near  Omaha. 

f  he  permanent  location  of  said  road  for  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha  was  approved 
by  President  Lincoln  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1864,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 186*2.  (Statutes,  vol.  12,  p. 
496.) 

The  new  or  amended  location  is  shown  by  the  blue  line  on  the  accompanying  map,  be- 
tween the  points  designated  **  A"  and  "  B".  It  is  proposed  to  abandon  so  much  of  the  lo- 
cation heretofore  a{>proved  as  lies  between  said  points ;  it  is  delineated  by  the  red  line. 

The  map  transmitted  with  General  Dix's  letter,  "a  report  of  the  consulting  engineer  on 
the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  the  Platte  valley,  dated  December  21,  1864,"  and  **a 
letter  of  J.  L.  Williams  on  the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  Platte  valley,  are  herewith 
laid  before  you. 

The  new  location  lengthens  the  line  of  road  some  nine  miles.  It  is  represented  that  the 
land  over  which  it  passes  is  more  generally  level,  and  presents  more  favorable  grades.  The 
board  of  directors  and  the  consulting  engineer  recommend  the  change. 

All  the  papers  emanate  from  the  company  and  ofiicers  appointed  by  it,  except  the  letter  of 
Jesse  L.  vVilliams,  esq.,  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Williams  is  an 
engineer  of  acknowledged  qualifications,  an^  the  highest  respect  is  justly  due  to  his  opinion 
upon  such  a  qi^estion.  His  opinions  are,  however,  founded  upon  facts  furnished  \>y  others, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  location.  He  has  made  no  personal  examination  of  the  con- 
templated new  location. 

Conceding  that  when  the  location  has  been  made  and  approved  it  is  competent  to  substi- 
tute another  by  a  subsequent  order,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
recommend  that  the  requested  change  of  location  be  approved  by  the  President. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  should  you  oe  of  opinion  that  you  are  not  concluded  by  the  approval 
of  President  Lincoln,  that  an  experienced  and  skilful  officer  of  the  engineer  corps  be  detailed 
to  make  examination  of  both  routes,  and  to  report  fully  upon  their  relative  advantages. 

You  will  then  be  in  possession  of  such  facts  from  a  competent  and  disinterested  source  as 
will  enable  you  to  act  advisedly  in  the  premises. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN, 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  Stf^retary  of  the  Interior, 
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No.  3. 

• 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

ffashingion,  D,  C,  May  20.  18(». 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  received  your  communication  of  the  12t1i 
instant,  together  with  the  report,  letter,  and  map  therewith  transmitted,  in  relation  to  a  change 
of  the  location  of  a  portion  of  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  which  the  compaoj  re- 
qnests  him  to  approre. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to  the  President  by  this 
department,  expressive  ot  its  views  on  the  subject 

The  President  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  empowered,  at  the  request  of  the  company,  to  approve 
the  abandonment  of  the  existing  location  and  the  adoption  of  the  contemplated  or  new  loca- 
tion, to  the  extent  described  in  your  communication  and  delineated  on  the  map,  accompanj- 
ing  the  same.  He,  however,  instructs  me  to  say  that  he  sanctions  the  views  set  forth  in  the 
enclosed  letter,  touching  the  propriety  of  his  deferring  action  on  the  subject  until  a  thorough 
examination  of  both  locations  shall  have  been  made,  and  a  report  setting  forth  their  relative 
advantages  submitted  to  him. 

The  company,  in  view  of  the  delay  that  must  unavoidably  occur,  may  prefer  prosecuting 
the  work  on  the  present  location,  approved  by  President  Lincoln  on  the  4th  of  November  last. 

Be  pleased  to  inform  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  whether  the  board  adheres  to  their 
request  for  a  change,  as  in  that  event  no  time  will  be  lost  in  detailing  a  person  to  make  the 
examination. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Hon.  John  A.  Dix, 

President  Union  Pacific  Railroad^  No,  13  William  St.,  New  York, 

No.  4. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Presidents  Office,  13  fVUliam  Street,  New  York,  May  23,  1865. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the 20th  instant,  I  am  instructed  to  state  that  the 
directors  of  toe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  adhere  to  their  request  for  a  new  location 
of  the  line  of  their  road  west  from  Omaha. 

As  was  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  President  of  the  12th  instant,  and  as  was  shown  by  the 
accompanying  documents,  the  change  was  made  bv  the  directors  as  a  matter  of  interest  and 
economy  to  the  railroad  company,  and  also  as  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  board,  including  the  government  directors, 
and  was  supported  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  the  country, 
and  of  vour  predecessor  in  office,  who  was  present  when  the  change  was  made. 

The  board  not  doubting,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  amended  location  would  be 
approved  by  the  Presidcut,  have  gone  on  vigorously  with  the  construction  of  the  new  line ; 
six-sevenths  of  the  grading  have  been  completed,  and  all  the  arrangements  are  made  to  com- 
mence laying  the  track  by  the  10th  of  June  at  furthest,  with  the  conndent  assurance  of  having 
firom  forty  to  fifty  miles  of  road  in  running  order  by  the  1st  of  August. 

The  company  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  recommence  work  now  on  the  first  location,  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  the  line  could  not  be  run  without  great  disadvantage  to  the 
road  and  the  government,  and  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public;  and  if  they  were  to 
abandon  the  line  on  which  the^  are  now  working  they  could  not  complete  the  first  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  road  within  the  time  limited  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Tne  directors,  therefore, 
ask  that  the  examinations  you  may  deem  necessary  mav  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
are  pressed  from  all  quarters  to  hurry  on  the  work,  and  they  have  made  every  effort  to  meet 
the  public  impatience.  If  the  government  should  decide  against  the  amended  location,  they 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  cross  the  Missouri  for  the  present  at  Bellvue,  completing  tlie 
old  line  hereafter,  if  the  government  insist  on  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  deferring  to  ask  for 
government  bonds  on  that  portion  of  the  road. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  President. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


No.  5. 

"The  honorable  Secretary  of  War  will  please  detail  a  competent  engineer,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON." 
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No.  6. 

[Extract] 


War  Department, 
H'ashington  City,  Jutu  3,  1865. 


I  have  the  honor  to  inform  jou  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson  was,  at  your 
request,  directed  by  Special  Orders,  No.  268,  a  copy  of  which  i8  hereto  attached,  to  report 
to  you  for  duty  in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
west  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory.  The  same  officer  will  receive  your  instructions  to 
perform  the  duty  specified  in  your  letter  of  May  2^,  or  any  other  in  connexion  with  the  snb- 
]ect  of  the  Pacific  railroad  that  you  may  assign  to  him.  Trusting  that  this  designation  will 
answer  your  purpose, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  Jambs  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

No.  7. 
Special  Orders,  No.  268. 

[Extract.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  May  31,  1866. 

•  ••  •  «  #•»« 

94.  Colonel  W.  E.  Merrill,  first  veteran  volunteer  engineers,  is  hereby  relieved  from  duty 
in  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  will  report  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  army,  to 
relieve  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson,  corps  of  engineers,  fiom  his  present  duties  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson,  on  being  relieved,  will  report  in  person  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  duty  in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  the  lines  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  west  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  E.  D .  TOWNSEND, 

Asiiitant  Adjutant  General, 

No.  8. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingttm,  D,  C,  June  5,  1865. 

Sir:  The  Secretary  of  War  having,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  de- 
tailed Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson,  of  the  engineer  corps,  to  inspect  and  examine 
the  present  location  and  the  contemplated  new  location  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  near 
Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory,  I  have  to  Request  that  you  will,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  give  the 
proper  instructions  to  Colonel  Simpson,  forward  to  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  maps  and 
diafframs  showing  the  actual  location  of  the  approved  line  and  of  the  proposed  line,  and 
such  other  information  as  may  be  useful  in  pre{»nng  said  instructions. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN, 
/  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Hon.  John  A.  Dor, 

Pretident  Union  Fac^/ie  Railroad  Company,  13  WUlium  ttreet.  New  York  city. 


No.  9. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
President's  Office,  13  William  street,  New  York,  June  7,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  to  the  president 
of  this  company,  requesting  maps  and  diagrams,  and,  in  accordance  therewith,  send  a  map  indi- 
eating  by  a  red  line  the  location  as  first  made  and  approved,  and  by  a  blue  line  the  route 
proposed,  for  which  the  approval  of  the  President  is  asked. 
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The  case  is  fully  presented  in  the  letter  of  General  Dix  to  the  President  accompanying  the 
applicatiou,  the  report  of  the  consulting^  engineer,  and  the  letter  of  J.  L.  WilliaoUf  esq., 
government  director,  both  of  which  reports  arc  enclosed  herewith. 

The  field-books,  minutes  of  survey,  profiles,  and  all  details  relative  to  the  lines,  are  at  th« 
office  of  the  company  at  Omaha.  Instructions  will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  J.  E.  Henry,  esq., 
chairman  of  committee  on  location  and  construction,  and  D.  H.  Ainsworth,  engineer  in 
charge  at  Omaha,  to  furnish  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  engineer  corps,  or  any 
other  party  whom  you  may  wish  to  send  west,  a  copy  of  maps,  profiles,  and  all  information  rela- 
tive to  said  lines,  giving  them  access  to  all  books,  papers  or  memorandums  relative  thereto,  aod 
to  afford  every  facility  in  their  power  to  enable  Colonel  Simpson  fully  to  investigate  all  the 
facts  upon  which  the  said  change  of  line  is  based. 

Presuming  Colonel  Simpson's  instructions  are  to  make  such  examinations  as  will  satisfy 
the  President  and  the  honorable  Secretary  that  the  representations  of  the  company  are  correct, 
and  the  facts  upon  which  the  change  of  line  has  been  made  actually  exist,  and  that  it  is  not 
intended  that  he  should  open  the  question  of  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  the  company 
have  g^ven  no  instructions  relative  to  furnishing  data  upon  that  point,  but  will  do  so  at  once 
if  it  is  your  pleasure. 

The  consulting  engineer  will  accompany  Colonel  Simpson,  or  meet  him  at  Omaha,  upon  & 
suggestion  from  the  department  that  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  do  so. 

Thanking  you  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  this  emergency  has  been  met,  and  fully 
convinced  tnat  it  is  your  desire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  delay, 
I  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectful!  v, 

THOS.  C.  DURANT,    ' 

I'iU'PrendenU 

Hon.  Jas.  Harlan, 

Stcretary  of  the  Interior. 

No.  10. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Report  of  the  consulting  engineer  on  the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  the  Platte  vailty. 

Office  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Engineer  Department,  13  WiUiam  street,  New  York,  December  21,  1964. 

Sir  :  Inasmuch  as  I  have  recommended  a  change  in  the  location  of  a  portion  of  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  between  Omaha  City,  the  point  on  the  Missouri  river  fixed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  its  eastern  terminus,  and  the  Platte  valley,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Elkhom  river,  a  point  about  twenty-three  miles,  by  the  present  line,  west  of 
Omaha ;  and  as  you  have  already  directed  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to 
adopting  the  proposed  change,  I  deem  it  proper,  both  on  my  own  account  and  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  railroad  company,  in  case  the  proposed  change  in  the  location  is  finally 
adopted,  to  place  in  your  hands  some  of  the  reasons  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  have 
induced  me  to  make  the  recommendation. 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
state  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  present  line,  as  compared  with  the  one  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute.  These  will  consist  in:  1st.  Location  and  length  of  lines  ;  2d.  Maxi- 
mum grades ;  and,  3d.  Cost  of  construction. 

1st, — Location  and  length  of  lines. 

The  proposed  new  line  will  leave  the  present  location,  at  Station  No.  150  from  Omaha, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  the  first  grade,  ascending  westerly ;  from  thence  it  is  proposed  to 
diverge  southerly,  and  follow  down  the  valley  of  Mud  creek  to  its  intersection  with  the  val 
ley  of  the  Pappillon  river,  and  then  follow  up  the  valley  of  the  Pappillon  to  an  intersection 
with  the  present  line,  at  or  near  Station  No.  900.  It  will  then  follow  the  present  line,  with 
modified  gprades,  to  Station  No.  1069,  when  it  will  diverge  either  to  the  north  or  south,  and 
follow  down  the  slope  of  the  bluffs  to  the  valley  of  the  Elkhom  river,  and  an  intersection 
with  the  present  route,  on  such  a  line  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  maximum  grade  ascend- 
ing easterly,  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  line  between  the  Elkhom  and  Omaha,  or  the  grade 
may  be  changed  from  79.2  to  40  feet  upon  the  present  location. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  proper  location  of  this  short  portion  of  the 
line,  the  change  in  grade  will  be  assumed,  and  the  oiscossion  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
route  between  Stations  Nos.  150  and  900. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  changes  above  referred  to.* 

*  A  copy  of  the  sketch  referred  to  hai  been  omitted  in  this  report,  as  a  more  detailed  map  aocompanies  it. 


2d. — Maximum  grades. 

The  following  tables  of  ^ades,  prepared  from  the  profile  of  the  present  located  line,  from 
Station  No.  0,  at  Omaha,  to  Station  No.  1109,  near  the  Elkhoru,  will  show  the  maximum 
grades  in  both  directions,  and  the  total  rise  and*  fall  upon  the  present  located  line : 


Table  of  grades  from  Omaha  to  EWiorn  river,  on  the  present  located  line. 
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This  table  shows  that  from  Station  No.  150  to  Station  No.  1109  the  maximum  grades 
ascending  eav*»terly  are  between  seventh-nine  and  eighty  feet  per  mile ;  and  the  maximum 
grades  ascending  westerly  are  sixty-six  feet  per  mile.  The  total  rise  and  fall  between 
Stations  0  and  1109 is  l,016V\y  feet. 

The  maximum  grade  ascending  westerly  between  Station  No.  0  and  Station  No.  150  (the 
proposed  point  of  divergence)  is  also  sixty-six  feet  per  mile.  This  portion  of  the  line  is  now 
uearly  graded,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  proposed  to  change  it  at  present,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  it  will  be  changed  hereafter,  to  correspond  with  the  maximum  grade  that  may  be 
adopted  in  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Pappillon.  This  Question  is,  therefore,  reserved  for 
future  consideration.  With  a  view,  however,  to  such  a  future  change,  it  is  recommended 
that,  for  the  present,  as  little  money  as  practicable  be  expended  in  grading  in  the  valley  ot 
Mud  creek,  between  Station  No.  150  and  the  point  where  a  line  with  moderate  ^adea  in 
both  directions  would  naturalbr  leave  this  valley  to  enter  the  valley  o€  l\\e  'M\ftao\iT\  liveT. 

In  the  absence  of  any  profile  of  the  proposed  line  down  the  valley  o?  'M.ud  cieeV.,  it  wui 
be  necessary  to  assume  certain  ruling  graaes  in  both  directions  tbat  \<\\V  ^  VvV.^^^  ^?  ^^^y 
within  the  facts  when  ascertained.    From  an  examination  o€  i^^  pvo^*^  ^^  *^\^^^^^v^^\xt- 
line  through  the  Pappillon  valley,  and  the  study  given  to  tYi^  %\x\)\eevA  ^    a     \^  \v^^,  Vt 
poses  of  this  report,   assume  that  the  maximum  grades    vipQxx  \.\^^     '^\^'^'^'*^'^  '^ 
judiciously  located,  will  not  exceed  forty  feet  per  ^y\e  in  V>o\.\x  ^w^  t^o^^' 

3</.— Cm/  of  c^  ji^ct  w>*  •  V  ^  -V  .'^>  ^^^"^ '''' 

The  estimated  cost  of  grading,  masonry,  ana  >  .    r«>  of   ^  '^^^•l^V^^^^'^^^^^^xvA. 

$517,205:  by  adding  on^alf<ffsection^o."|  ^viag^^f  sUv^V-^   ^^  >^^''T^TS^- ^^ 
be  $538,490.    The  section,  average  one  hund^    UTA  °^    T^.   ^^v        f^  \^'ss«*"«''«'^ 
by  the  above  eatimate  foorteen  and  two-tenrk^rt^'-nO*^     ^v^-^^  >5'^'/  f     ^ 
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about  138,000  for  the  present  line.  It  is  believed  that  the  character  of  the  profile  of  the  new 
line,  from  Station  No.  150  to  Station  No.  900,  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  sncoeedin^ 
section  No.  10,  of  the  present  line.  This  section  is  estimated  to  cost  $11,960,  or  about 
$6,000  per  mile.  We  will,  however,  call  it,  with  the  proposed  limit  to  the  grades,  $10,0l«J 
per  mile. 

Then  we  have: 

14.2  miles  of  present  line,  costinfp $536,490 

23.2  miles  of  proposed  line,  costing^ 2S2,0u0 

Difference  of  foregoing  items  in  favor  of  new  line 306,490 

Deduct  nine  miles  of  superstructure,  at  $18,000  per  mile IG2, 000 

Making  difference  in  cost  of  constmction  between  Station  150  and  Station  900.       144, 490 

This  fact,  however,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  real  proposition  under  diseusaion.  It  i» 
merely  stated  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  company,  in  adoptine  the 
present  location,  and  paying  a  comparatively  large  amount  for  At^A  grades^  has  reversed  the 
rule  ^nerally  recommended  by  engineers  and  adopted  by  railroad  companies,  of  paying  com- 
paratively large  amounts  fo*  Une  grades. 

As  the  above  difference  ma^  hereafter  be  appropriated  to  ledudng  the  first  hemry  grade 
west  of  Omaha>  and  as  a  considerable  amount  has  already  been  expended  on  the  present  Use 
between  Station  150  and  Station  900,  the  aggregate  cost  of  construction  will  be  aasumed  as 
equal  upon  both  lines. 

The  ^neral  characteristics  of  the  two  lines  may  therefore  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  line  affected  by  the  change  is  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  and  has  mlini: 
grades  of  eighty  feet  per  mile,  ascending  easterly,  and  sixty-six  feet  per  mile,  aace&diog 
westerly. 

2.  The  proposed  new  line  is  nine  miles  longer  than  the  above,  and  will  have  ruling  grades 
of  forty  feet  per  mile  in  both  directions.  The  total  amount  and  minimum  radius  of  carvatniv 
are  assumed  to  be  the  same  on  each  line. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is,  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the  interests  concerned,  which  d 
these  lines  should  the  company  adopt  7 

This  question  necessarily  involves  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  high  grades  between  fixed 
points,  and  a  given  distance,  as  compared  with  low  grades  between  the  same  points,  with 
increased  distance;  or,  in  other  words,  to  what  extent  should  a  line  of  railroad,  with  a  nven 
or  assumed  traffic,  be  lengthened,  in  order  to  avoid  certain  or  assumed  objectionable  gr^es. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  will  assume  the  following  data: 

Weight  of  engine,  30  tons,  or 60,000      lbs. 

Weight  of  tender,  fuel,  and  water 40,000      lbs. 

Weightof  car,  7  tons,  or 14,000      lbs. 

Weightof  carload,  10  tons,  or 20,000      lbs. 

Friction  of  engine,  10  lbs.  per  ton,  300  lbs.  )  .nn     ik„ 

Frictionof  tender,    6  lbs.  per  ton,  120  lbs.  i *^"      "**■ 

Friction  of  car,  6  lbs.  per  ton 102      lbs. 

Gravity  of  engine  and  tender  for  10  feet  inclination 169      lbs. 

Gravity  of  car  and  load  for  10  feet  inclination 64iV  lbs. 

Weight  on  driving  w^heels  of  engine,  20  tons,  or 40,000      lbs. 

Adhesion,  25  per  cent.,  making  tractive  force  of  engine 10,000      lbs. 

This  adhesion  will  be  worked  out  by  an  effective  pressure  of  97f  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with 
cylinders  sixteen  inches  diameter  and  twenty-four  inches  stroke,  and  with  drivers  five  fet;t 
in  diameter. 

The  maximum  number  of  cars,  loaded  as  assumed  above,  which  this  engine  will  move  upon 
a  level  and  ascending  grades,  will  be  as  follows: 

On  a  level 94    cars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  10  feet  per  mile 56   cars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  20  feet  per  mile 40   cars. 

On  a  g^ade  ascending  30  feet  per  mile 30^  cars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  40  feet  per  mile 25    can. 

On  a  grade  ascending  50  feet  per  mile 20|cars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  60  feet  per  mile 17    cars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  66  feet  per  mile 16    cars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  70  feet  per  mile 15    cars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  80  feet  per  mile 13    cab. 

On  a  grade  ascending  90  feet  per  mile llfcars. 

On  a  grade  ascending  100  feet  per  mile 10    can. 

The  actual  working  expenses  of  the  train  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  per  milt  in  each 
case,  as  the  engine  always  works  up  to  its  full  power. 
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The  co8t  of  transportatioii,  exclnsiye  of  repairs  to  roadway,  taxes,  interest  on  ontlaj,  A>g., 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  rnn ;  we  will  call  it 
sixty  ceniB. 

Assume  that  an  eng:ine  brings  down  the  Platte  valley  to  the  Elkhom,  over  ^Tftdes  oither 
level  or  descending  in  an  easterly  direction  for  several  hundred  miles,  a  train  ot  ninety-four 
loaded  cars.  To  transport  this  train  from  the  Elkhom  to  Omaha,  a  distance  of  twenty-three 
miles,  over  grades  of  eiffhty  feet  per  mile,  the  same  engine  could  take  only  thirteen  of  these 
cars,  and  without  regard  to  return  freight ;  it  would  therefore  be  obliged  to  traverse  the  road 
seven  times  with  a  load  and  return  six  times  without  a  load,  or  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  miles,  in  order  to  transfer  the  same  number  of  cars  from  the  Elkhom  to  Omaha. 

Upon  this  extreme  supposition,  and  not  taking  into  account  the  transportation  of  return 
freight,  or  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  roadway,  ouildings,  «&e.,  a  road  ot  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  miles  in  length,  with  level  grades,  would  be  as  useful  for  transportation  purposes, 
with  a  given  amount  of  tonnage  in  one  direction,  as  one  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  with 
eig>hty  feet  grades,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  cost  the  same  to  move  a  given  amount  of 
freight  over  one  as  the  other. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  same  engine  will  haul  about  twice  the  number  of  loaded  cars  • 
over  a  forty-feet  sprade  that  it  will  over  an  eighty-feet  grade. 

The  above  mode  of  reasoning  shows  that  an  engine  will  be  obliged  to  traverse  the  present 
line  three  times  in  order  to  transport  a  given  amount  of  tonnage  from  the  Elkhom  to  Omaha, 
over  grades  of  eighty  feet  per  mile,  when,  with  a  grade  of  forty  feet  per  mile,  she  would  only 
be  obliged  to  traverse  it  once,  thus  making  an  Mditional  distance  of  forty-six  miles,  or  an 
additional  expense  of  (27  60,  chargeable  to  every  train  of  twenty-five  cars;  and  showing  that, 
other  things  being  equal  and  without  regard  to  return  freight,  the  company  can  always  do 
the  same  amount  of  business  as  cheaply  over  a  line  sixty-nine  miles  in  length,  with  ruling 
grades  of  forty  feet  per  mile,  as  over  a  line  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  with  ruling  grades 
of  eiffhty  feet  per  mile. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  engine  that  hauls  twenty-five  loaded  cars  over  an  ascending  grade 
of  forty  feet  per  mile,  will  haul  only  sixteen  cars  over  a  gprade  ascending  sixtv-six  teet  per 
mile.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  preponderance  of  tonnage  over  this  road  will  probably  be 
in  a  westerly  direction,  it  may  be  proper  to  assume  that  the  engine  would  be  furnished  with 
a  load  for  every  return  trip,  and  therefore  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  distance  actually  travelled 
by  the  engine,  and  chargeable  to  transporting  a  given  amount  of  freight  over  the  maximum 
grades  of  sixty-six  and  eighty  feet  per  mile,  will  be  only  twice  the  distance  chargeable  to 
hauling  the  same  tonnage  over  a  maximum  grade  of  forty  feet  per  mile. 

Upon  this  assumption,  therefore,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  very  favorable  one  for  the 
high  maximum  grades,  the  company  would  be  justified  in  adding  one  hundred  per  cent,  to 
the  length  of  this  portion  of  the  road  in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  of  forty,  instead  of 
sixty-six  and  eighty  feet  grades  per  mile.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  cost  of  constraction  per  mile  will  be  the  same  for  each  line,  and  that  the  tariff  for 
freight  and  passengers  will  be  the  same  per  mile  run  in  each  case. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  taken  into  account  that  in  all  probability  the  proposed 
line  may  be  completed  from  six  to  twelve  months  earlier  than  the  present  one,  and  that  the 
most  experienced  railroad  managers  in  the  country  agree  in  recommending  the  reduction  of 
grades  by  an  increase  both  in  cost  of  constraction  and  distance,  and  that  many  railroad  com- 
panies have  already  expended  large  amounts  to  accomplish  this  result,*  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  change,  in  my  opinion,  becomes  conclusive. 

The  discussion  might  be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  by  assuming  that  future  competing 
lines  may  compel  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  fixing  tariffs  at  certain  rates  per  mile,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  cost  per  mile  of  maintenance  of  way,  &c.,  should  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  this  contingency  seems  almost  too  remote  to  deserve  present  notice ;  and  even  were  it 
now  assumed  and  embodied  in  the  argument,  it  is  believed  tnat  it  would  strengthen  the  con* 
elusions  at  which  we  have  already  arrived. 

The  additional  wear  and  tear  to  superstructure  and  machinery,  chargeable  to  high  grades, 
together  with  the  increased  liability  to  accidents  and  delav  from  dividing  and  making  up 
trains,  would  also  come  legitimately  within  the  limits  of  tLe  discussion,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  force  of  the  argument ;  out  it  id  believed  that  enough  has  already  been  said  to  enable  you 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  line  in  question, 
but  as  to  the  general  principles  that  should  govern  the  location  of  other  portions  of  your 
road. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  to  be  a  ffreat  national  thoroughfare  for  all  time.  The  govern- 
ment has  endowed  it  most  liberally.  The  people,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of 
the  continent,  are  anxiously  waiting  for  its  constraction.  The  amount  of  its  business  will  be 
limited  only  by  its  capacity ;  and  it  therefore  seems  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  the 
facilities  afforded  by  nature  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  both  in  the  location  and  constrac- 

See  appendix. 
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tion  of  the  road,  and  that  no  mistake  be  made  that  will  be  calculated  to  impair  its  fdtare 
usefulness,  or  disappoint  the  juM  expectations  of  the  government,  the  stockholders,  or  the 
public. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

8lLAS  SEYMOUR,  ConsuUing  Engineer. 
THOMAfl  C.  Dpraxt,  Esq., 

Viee-Prtndent  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 


Appendix  containing  opinions  of  railroad  managers,  experiences  of  railroad 
companies,  and  experiments  upon  railroads,  in  justijication  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  report. 

The  followins^  letter  was  addressed  to  some  of  the  most  successful  and  expexienced  mana- 
gers of  railroads  in  this  country : 

"  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Enuineer  Department, 

**13  WiUiam  street  New  York,  December  2i,  1864. 

'*  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant,  the  vice-president  and  acting  manager 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  the  following  proposition : 

"The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  has  been  fixed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Omaha  City,  Ntibraska  Territory.  There  is  a  choice  of  routes  between 
Omaha  and  the  point  where  the  line  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Platte  river.  One  of  these 
routes  is  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  with  maximum  grades  ascending  westerly  of  sixty-six 
feet  per  mile,  and  ascending  easterlv  of  seventy-nine  and  one-half  feet  per  mile. 

•*The  other  route  is  assumed  to  be  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  with  maximum  grades  in 
both  directions  of  forty  feet  per  mile,  and  will  cost  three  huudred  thousand  dollars  less  to 
prepare  it  for  the  superstnicture  than  the  first-named  route. 

"  The  line  through  the  Platte  valley,  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  west  of  where 
the  line  enters  it  at  the  point  above  mentioned,  will  be  characterized  by  grades  not  exceeding 
ten  feet  per  mile  ascending  westerly,  and  by  grades  either  level  or  descending  in  an  easterly 
direction. 

**Tbe  question  upon  which  vour  opinion,  as  a  practical  and  experienced  manager  of  rail- 
roads, is  solicited  is,  whether  it  will  be  good  policy  for  the  company,  and  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  government  aud  the  public,  to  increase  the  length  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
road  nine  miles,  in  order  to  attain  the  difference  in  maximum  grades  as  above  specified. 
"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser>'aut, 

"S.  SEYMOUR, 
*' Consulting  Engineer  V.  P.  /?.  U." 

To  which  the  following  replies  have  been  received : 

"War  Department,  Office  of  Director  and  General 

Manager  of  Miutary  Railroads  United  States, 

Washington,  December  87, 1864. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  24th  instant  relating  to  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road is  received.  You  request  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  one  of  two  routes 
between  Omaha  City  and  the  point  where  the  line  reaches  the  Platte  river — one  of  these 
routes  being  twenty-three  (23)  miles  in  length,  with  maximum  grades  of  sixty -six  (66)  feet 
per  mile,  ascending  westerly,  and  seventy-nine  and  one-half  (79|)  feet  per  mile,  ascending 
easterly.  The  other  route  is  stated  to  be  thirty-two  (32)  miles  in  length,  with  maximum 
grades  in  both  directions  of  forty  (40)  feet  per  mile. 

"In  answer,  I  would  state  that,  upon  a  close  examination  and  comparison  as  between 
length  of  lines  and  mdes  of  the  same,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the 
longest  line,  with  nuing  ^ades  of  forty  (40)  feet  per  mile,  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  government,  the  puohc,  and  the  raihoad  company ;  tlie  question  being  considered  regard- 
less of  anv  difference  there  may  be  in  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  eiuer  Ime,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  subsidy  from  the  government. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"D.  C.  McCALLUM, 

"  Breret  Brig.  General,  Director  and  General  Manager  M.  R.  R.  V.  S. 
"  Colonel  Silas  Seymour, 

"  Consulting  Engineer  U.  P.  R.  /?.** 


**N«w  York  Ccktral  Railroad, 
**  Oemerai  SufmnMmidmU'»  Qfiee,  Albany,  December  29,  1864 
'*  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  24th  instant,  requeetinff  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  one  of  two  lines  to  be  adojpied  for  the  location  of  the  Union  PacLBe  railroad  between  Omaha 
City  and  a  point  where  the  Ime  reaches  the  Platte  river;  one  oi  said  routes  being  twenty- 
three  ^23)  miles  in  length,  with  aoaximum  grades  ascending  westerly  of  sixty-eix  (66)  feet 
per  mile,  and  ascending  easterly  seventy-nine  and  one-half  (7^)  feet  per  mile.  The  o^er 
18  assumed  to  be  thirty-two  (32)  miles  in  length,  with  mATimnm  grades  in  boUi  directions  of 
forty  (40)  feet  per  mile. 

'*  In  reply,  Ibeg  to  say  I  have  no  doubt,  aBsomlnff  the  ourratiiree  of  the  two  lines  to  be 
about  the  same,  that  the  longest  line,  with  grades  of  torty  feet  per  mile,  is  clearly  the  one  to 
be  adopted,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  company  and  the  public 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"C.  VIBBAItD, 
**Ommral8wp0rimi€nde9tN.  Y.  Centrtd  R.  k. 
"Colonel  Silas  Seymour, 

''  Cammitimg  Engimter  U,  P.  R.  R.  Co,,  New  York." 

'*Nbw  York,  December  28, 1864. 

'  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  24th  instant,  just  received,  I  can  only  answer  briefly, 
that  it  will,  in  mv  opinion,  be  sound  policy  to  increase  the  length  of  line  in  the  ease  stated, 
especially  if  the  hign  grades  are  of  considEerable  extent,  either  in  length  or  nmnber,  and  i^ 
in  so  doing,  the  curvature  be  not  very  materially  increased. 

'*  The  portion  of  the  line  in  question  will,  it  is  true,  be  extended  about  thirty-nine  (39)  per 
cent. ;  but  it  is,  comparatively,  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  road.  The  interest  on  the 
difference  of  cost,  including  that  of  the  superstructure,  will  pay  the  extra  running  expenses 
of  three  trains  each  way  daily  on  the  longer  line ;  while  it  may  be  worked  easier  wiUi  its 
forty  (40)  feet  grades  than  the  shorter  line  with  its  sixty-six  (66)  and  seventy-nine  and  a  h^ 
(79i)  feet  trades. 

'*  The  highest  ascending  grade  upon  any  section  or  division  of  the  road  will  fix  a  limit  to 
the  load  that  can  be  hauM  e<mltiiiioii«/y  over  that  division ;  and  any  separation  of  trains  into 
|>arts,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  elevations,  will  invariably  be  attended  with  vexa- 
tious delays,  and  often  with  positive  danger.  For  every  one  hundred  (100)  tons  that  can  be 
hauled  up  a  ferlv  (40)  feet  grade,  only  sixty-five  (65)  tons  can  be  hauled  up  a  sixty-six  (66) 
feet  grade,  and  but  fifly-four  (54)  tons  can  he  hauld  up  a  seventy-nine  ana  a  half  (79|)  feet 
grade.  Practically,  for  heavy  freight  trains,  a  road  twenty-three  (23)  miles  long,  ruled  hj 
grades  of  sevens-nine  and  a  half  (79^)  feet,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  road  of  ferty-thrse  (43) 
miles  long,  ruled  bv  mdes  of  forty  (40)  feet  So,  also,  a  road  twenty-three  (23)  miles  long, 
ruled  by  grades  of  sixty-six  C66)  feet,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  road  thirty-five  and  a  hf3f 
(35i)  miles  long,  mled  by  forty  (40)  feet  grades. 

"Light  trains,  say  a  locomotive  and  tender,  one  baggage,  one  mail  and  four  passenger 
cars,  with  thehr  loads,  will  be  able  to  ascend  any  of  these  grades,  but  with  varying  speed. 
The  resistance  on  the  sixty-six  (66)  feet  erades  will  be  about  forty-five  (45)  per  cent,  greater 
than  on  the  forty  (40)  feet  grades,  and  the  resistance  on  seventy-nine  and  a  half  (7^)  feet 
grades  will  be  about  sixty-eight  (68)  per  cent,  more  than  on  the  forty  (40)  feet  grades. 

"Without  going  hito  any  nice  calculations,  and  neglecting  atmospheric  resistance,  it  maj 
be  assumed  that  any  train  that  can  just  make  a  speed  of  twenty  (20)  miles  per  hoar  on  a 
forty  (40)  feet  grade  will  have  that  speed  reduced  to  fourteen  (14)  ndles  per  hour  on  sixty- 
six  (6b)  feet  grades,  and  to  twelve  (12)  miles  per  hour  on  seventy-nine  and  a  half  (79^)  feet 
grades.  As  regards  speed,  then,  a  road  twenty-three  (23)  miles  long,  of  seventy-nine  and  a  batf 
(79^)  feet  grades,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  road  thirty-eifi^t  (38)  miles  long,  of  fmtv  (40)  feel 
grades;  and  a  road  twenty -three  (2:i)  miles  lonf ,  of  sixty-six  (66)  feet  grades,  will  be  equiv 
alent  to  a  road  thirty-three  (33)  miles  long,  of  torty  (AO)  feet  grades ;.  and  so  in  proportion 
the  lengths  of  these  grades  are  to  the  aotiud  length  ot  road. 

"I  am  of  the  opimon  that,  where  the  locomotive  is  well  proportioned  for  wor^ng  or 
whole  adhesion,  it  is  unsafe  for  a  train  to  descend  a  heavv  grade  at  much  greater  sp^d 
it  will  ascend  the  same  grade,  and,  as  a  rule,  that  speed  lost  on  heavy  up-grades  snou 
be  regained  on  similar  down-grades. 

"  On  roads  having  a  lieht  traffic,  the  effects  of  heavy  grades  are  not  of  a  very  fe 
nature ;  but  on  a  rcMid  or  national  importance,  designed  as  a  great  thoroughfare 
and  for  the  transit  of  immense  quantiQes  of  goods  and  produce,  it  will  be  round, 
distant  day,  that  grades  of  eighty  (80)  fee^  and  even  of  vxty-six  (66)  feet  p 
quite  serious  obstacles. 

"  Bespectfully  yours,  d&c., 

"8.  S.  POST,  Cir 

"8ILA8  Seymour,  Esq., 

*•  CmumUing  Emgimeer  U.  P,  fL  i?." 
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y  **HAflTER  OP  TRAHSPORTATioir's  Office, 

\  '*  Baltimorb  akd  Omo  Railroad  Compart, 

*BaUimore,  Jmnumrjf  %  18K. 
**  Sir  :  Yoor  letter  of  the  S4tli  December,  relatiTe  to  the  proposed  roales  of  your  road  for  a 
short  diBtanoe  west  of  Omaha,  was  duly  received. 

"  It  does  not  need  much  consideration  at  my  hands,  with  the  special  ezperienoe  ot  our  com- 
pany regarding  the  relative  advantages  of  level  lines  as  against  heavy  grades,  to  enable  ma 
to  promptly  answer  your  question. 

"^  I  advise,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is  *  unquestionablv  good  poli(rp'  for  the  company  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  the  public  to  increase  the  length  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  road  nine  (9)  miles,  in  order  to  attain  the  di£ference  in  maximum  grades,*  as 
specified. 

'^  I  might  cite,  in  illustration,  the  fact  that,  between  Piedmont  and  Oraflon,  on  onr  road, 
we  have  a  series  of  grades  ranging  from  90  to  116  feet  to  the  mile,  the  distance  being  72  miles. 
*'From  Piedmont  to  Martinsburg,  eastwardly,  the  distance  is  106  miles,  but  uere  is  no 
prade  exceeding  50  feet,  and  yet  the  latter-named  division,  though  of  one-third  greater  length, 
IS  worked  at  far  less  cost  in  eveiy  respect  than  the  division  embracing  the  heavy  grades  first 
named. 

"  Between  Piedmont  and  Martinsburg  an  engine  carries  with  facility  from  25  to  30  loaded 
cars,  while  between  Piedmont  and  Orafton  the  load  is  from  eieht  to  nine  cars  only. 

"  This  illustration  is  not  minutelv  applicable  to  your  case,  out  serves  in  a  general  way  to 
sustain  the  position  I  have  assumed  in  this  letter. 

"In  the  case  stated  bv  you,  with  the  circumstances  named,  it  is  very  clear  in  my  mind 
that  the  longer  lines  and  lower  grades  should  be  adopted. 
"  Very  respectfoUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

'<W.  P.  SmTH,  MoBttr  of  TraaupwtaUam. 
"S.  Seymour,  Esq., 

Engin§£r  Union  Pacifie  Railroad  Company ^ 

ffo.  13  mUiam  sinet^  New  York  citf . 

Extradfrom  (As  report  of  D.  C.  MeCaliwn,  Eeq,,  Oeneral  Snperintend^nt  of  the  Now  York 
and  Erie  raUrvad,  daUd  March  35.  1856. 

BZPBHOfENTS  FOR  DBTERMIinNO  EFFECT  OF  ORADBB  AMD  CURYATURB. 

Experiments  were  made  in  September  last,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative  power 
required  upon  the  several  divisions  of  the  road  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  freight,  by 
ascertaining  the  maximum  load  any  given  engine  can  haul  over  those  portions  of  each  divis 
ion  which  hmit  the  load. 

For  this  purpose  a  single  locomotive  engine  was  run  the  entire  distance  from  Dunkirk  to 
Piermont,  with  tmins  varying  to  suit  the  ruling  grades  of  the  respective  divisions.  As  these 
experiments  were  not  intendra  to  set  at  rest  questions  of  a  purely  scientific  chanicter,  the 
accuracy  necessary  to  that  end  was  not  observed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  have 
been  made  with  sufficient  care  to  determine  the  practical  objects  more  immediately  in  view, 
and  show  the  capacity  of  the  road  and  its  machinery  to  be  adequate  to  the  movement  of  an 
immense  tonnage,  and  at  a  le$9  eo$t  per  ton  for  a  large  trajp/c  tnan  can  be  attained  on  any 
road  of  less  gauge,  and  of  equal  grades  and  curvature. 

The  en^e  selected  for  tnis  purpose  was  of  the  following  proportions:  Total  weight, 
66,050 pounds ;  weight  on  driving-wheels,  40,050  pounds;  cyunden,  17  inches  diaooeter; 
length  of  stroke,  24  inches ;  driving-wheels,  five  feet  diameterf  maximum  pressure  of  steam 
on  cylinders  without  slipping  the  wheels,  140  pounds ;  or,  deducting  the  atmospheric  prea- 
sure,  125^  pounds  effective  pressure  pei  square  inch. 

The  traction  of  the  engine,  that  is,  its  power  applied  at  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  wheela, 
and  by  which  it  is  impelted,  neglecting  its  friction,  may  be  stated  thus : 

125ft  X  17  X  17  X  24_ 

^—  14,485  pounds. 

60 
This  is  the  total  resistance,  consisting  principally  of  the  friction  of  the  engine  and  tender 
of  the  cars,  the  gravity  of  the  train  on  ascending  grades,  and  the  resistance  of  curves  which 
this  engine^  rmS&s  an  effective  pressure  of  125  ft  pounds  per  square  inch  upon  its  pistons,  can 
overcome. 

The  engine  and  tender  were  moVed  with  sli^htiy  accelerated  motion,  on  a  level,  under 

an  effective  pressure  of  3  pounds.    Their  friction,  therefore,  without  any  load  attached,  is 

.tXl7xl7X24_Q^,y  „^ 

60  ^™- 

It  has  been  customaiy  to  estimate  the  friction  of  ears,  with  wheels  of  30  inches  and  journals 

of  3  inches  diameter,  at  about  7  lbs.  per  ton ;  or,  6  lbs.  per  ton  for  wheels  33  incoes  and 


]onTnai8  6f  mcoes  diameter — tnedimeiunons  ot  tnose  in  lue  on  tms  road ;  but  toe  experiments 
made  show  conclusiyelj  that  the  friction  of  the  loaded  cars  did  not  exceed  4^  to  5  lbs.  per  ton. 

It  has  also  been  usual  to  estimate  the  additional  friction  of  the  enffine,  in  consequence  of  its 
load,  at  one  pound  per  ton  of  its  load  on  a  leyel.  This  item  will,  of  course,  be  reduced  as  the 
friction  of  the  cars  is  reduced. 

After  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  loads  moved  upon  the  ruling  erades  and 
curves  of  various  sections  of  the  road,  it  is  assumed  that  the  friction  of  the  cars  is  4^  lbs.  per  ton 
of  2,000  lbs.;  the  resistance  of  curves  i  lb.  per  ton  per  decree  of  curvature  per  lOU  feet; 
and  the  additional  friction  of  the  engine  i  lb.  per  ton  of  load  on  a  level  and  straight  line,  or 
its  equivalent. 

The  weight  of  the  engine  on  its  drivers  being  40,060  lbs.,  and  the  traction  14,485  lbs.,  the 
adhesion  was,  therefore,  Utii^fAsi  or  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  the  insistant  weight 
This  has  heretofore  been  variously  estimated  at  from  12^  to  25  per  cent. 

The  tender,  with  its  complement  of  wood  and  water,  weighed  40,240  pounds. 

A  train,  consisting  of  100  loaded  cars,  weighed  3,423,150  lbs.,  maUng  the  total  weight  of 
engine,  tender,  and  cars,  3,529,440  lbs.,  or  1,765  tons,  veiy  nearly,  was  taken  over  a  mile  ef 
road,  on  an  ascent  of  6.14  feet,  and  a  curve  of  1^,  or  5,730  feet  ra^us,  in  11^  minutes.  The 
preceding  mile  being  on  an  uniform  grade  of  6  feet,  ascending  also,  no  advantage  could  have 
been  taken  of  momentum  previously  acquired  by  the  train. 

The  resistances  overcome  in  this  case  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Lbi. 

Friction  of  engine  and  tender 347 

Friction  of  cars,  1,711-Aftftr  tons,  at  4i  lbs 7,702 

^      .       ^        .  :,       .     3,529,440X6.14 

Gravity  of  engine  and  train, 4.104 

Resistance  ofcurve,  1,765X1  lb 882 

Additional  friction,  i,  (^'^^^^^  +  l»711-fiftfe) 1,410 

Total  resistance 14,445 

or  40  lbs.  less  than  the  estimated  traction. 

A  train  of  22  cars,  weighing  753,082  lbs.,  or  37&Aj\^  tons,  and  with  engine  and  tender 
weighing  859,372  lbs.,  or  42S4^AAr  tons,  was  taken  up  a  mile  of  60^  feet  ascending  grade, 
through  a  curve  of  5°,  or  1,146  feet  radius,  in  6^  minutes. 

LiM. 

Friction  of  engine  and  tender .• 347 

Friction  of  cars,  376itons,  at  4^11)8 1,694 

^    -.^    r        •          A^'     859,372X60.5  .  _^ 

Gravity  of  engine  and  train, Tooo 9,847 

Resistance  of  curve,  4291^^X2^..' 1,074 


Additional  friction, 


,i.  ih^^I:^^^^) 1.40, 

Total  resistance 14,363 

or  122  lbs.  less  than  the  maximum  traction  or  power  of  the  engine  under  an  effective  steam 
pressure  of  125^  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

On  a  mile  of  52  feet  ascending  g^rade  and  a  curve  of  5^  per  100  feet,  or  1,146  feet  radius,  a 
train  of  25  loaded  cars,  weighing  870,250  lbs.,  or  435(  tons,  and  with  engine  and  tender, 
976,540  lbs.,  or  48&iVff  tons,  was  taken  up  in  9  minutes. 

Lbs. 

Friction  of  engine  and  tender 347 

Friction  of  cars,  435i,  at4ilbs 1,958 

r.      .*^    ^        •          A^i    976,540X52  ^  .,. 

Gravity  of  engine  and  train, —    ^^ — 9,618 

Resistance  of  curve,  488 A,VX21..' 1,220 

Additional  friction,  i,  A618H-1,220^^\ ^  ^^ 

Total 14,565 

being  an  overestimate  of  resistances,  or  an  underestimate  of  traction  of  80  lbs. 

On  a  mile  of  60  feet  a6oendin|^  grade,  through  2,900  feet  <^  curve  3^^,  or  1,637  feet  radius, 
a  train  of  23  loaded  cars,  weighing  800,330  lbs.,  or  400t^^  ^^^  <^^  including  engine  and 
tender,  a  total  weight  of  906,620  lbs.,  or  453^  tons,  was  taken  up  in  &  xxniiuies. 
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Frietionof  enffine and tendor • -—  9^ 

Frictaonof  cm,  400ttoiia,M4ilbe 1  WO 

^      ._   r        .          ;,^.     906,680X60  -^  «« 

Gravity  of  engine  and  train, —    ^^ — iu,3ai 

Re8tetanceofcnrve,453tVirXH.' .— -  ^^ 

Additional  &ictio»,i,(^^i^t^  4-400) 1,433 

Total 14,e75 

or  IdO  lbs.  overestimate  of  resistance. 

A  train  of  24  cars,  weighing  821,544  lbs.,  or  410]?^  tons,  total  wfugkt,  Inelnding  eoffine, 
927,834  lbs.,  or  463^^ff  ^n^S  was  taken  up  a  mile  of  60  feet  grade,  without  curraloie,  m  &i 
ndnutes. 

Lbs. 

Friction  of  engine  and  tender • 347 

Friction  of  cars,  410AX44 1,848 

_      .^  927,834X60  -^  ^^ 

^'^^^'       5,280      ^^'"^ 

Additional  friction,  i,  /12l|^  +  410iO 1,377 

Total 14,675 

Resistance  less  than  traction,  370  lbs. 

The  same  train  was  taken  the  next  mile  on  a  grade  of  58  fiMi,  through  a  enire  of  3^^  per 
100  feet,  for  1,500  feet,  in  8}  minutes. 

IikSL 

Friction  of  engine  and  tender 347 

Friction  of  cars,  410flrX4i 1,848 

Gravity, — ^-^ — 10,199 

Resistance  of  curve,  463y^Xl|..— .- ^^ 

Additional  IHction, 


.*.  (i«:i^+4iaft) ,.4» 

Total 14,6B7 

or  overestimate  of  resistances  of  142  lbs. 

The  average  of  these  six  experiments  shows  an  estimated  reristaace  of  14,465  Iba.,  or  90 
lbs.  less  than  the  traction  or  computed  maximum  power  of  the  engine,  with  the  steam  gango 
indicating^  140  lbs.  pressure. 

The  ultimate  power  of  a  well  proportioned  engine  may  be  most  easily  and  correctly  deter- 
mined from  the  weight  on  its  dnving-wheels.  fVom  the  experiments  made  we  are  able  to 
deduce  practical  rutos  for  ascertaining  the  gross  weight  of  cars  and  useful  load  which  an 
engine  should  take  behind  its  tender. 

The  preponderance  of  trade  on  this  road  being  eastward,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  bmk- 
imum  load  any  given  engine  can  haul  in  that  direction,  upon  the  grades  and  eimres  whiok 
limit  the  road  upon  each  division,  and  is  veiy  nearly  as  follows : 

NUMBER  OF  TONS  OF  CARS  AND  LOAD  FOR  EACH  TON  OF  WEIGHT  ON  DBITING-WHEHLBL 


Western  division Dunkirk  to  Homellsville 

Susquehanna  division HomellsviUe  to  Susqudianna 80 

Delaware  division Susquehanna  to  Deposit 18}^ 

Do.         do Deposit  to  Port  Jervis e& 

Eastern  division Port  Jervis  to  SnfiiBm 90 

Do.         do......... Sufian  to  Piermont 9H 

Non.<»TlM  mliag  grades  ssMndlBgeMter^  on  th«  abofe  porttoni  of  read  ire  as  follows: 

DimkiiktoHomeQiTflle 40  «Mt. 

HonoUt?ffleto8iiMiiMlMiuM..... i    *• 

BniqiMlMiiM  to  DepMit 61    '* 

Depottfc  to  Port  Jonris Loral. 

Port  JerrtotoSnihfa 61  foit. 

8air«mtoFl«nMnit ^ 87    " 


v!?™-rdL°^*"'!°'*^f>^»'  hi  nUtiea  to  tU  loestfam  sad  ooaotniotloB  ot  fho  worteta  dlvMoB  of  fho  BMr 
I^?^^'*'^^^^^^*«^<>>^*^'i^P>c''^^NrtUsioiKir^  ^BltigrasttancthsadlliBOtliavlBgaate- 
foituft  bowiag  on  tho  nrguMBt. 
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Ho.  11. 
Letter  efJ.  L   WUHanu  on  tike  loeoHam  hUweM  Omaha  Citg  and  PtatU  va//«y. 

Kew  York,  Januam  2,  1665. 

Sm :  The  ooiJiiltiz]^  engineer,  Colonel  Seymour,  haTinff  submitted  a  report,  dated  21flt 
December,  recommenoing  a  change  of  location,  west  from  Omaha,  I  have  prepared,  at  your 
request,  and  now  submit,  the  following  statement  of  the  (question,  in  its  engineering  and  com- 
mercial aspects,  based  mainly  upon  a  personal  examination  of  Uie  present  location,  made  in 
October  lo^t,  in  company  with  Colonel  Seymour,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Dey,  the  engineer  hi 
charge. 

The  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1st.  The  way  traffic  eastward  from  the  mountains  will  consist  chiefly  of  the  product  of 
the  mines,  most  of  which  will  be  of  little  weight  in  proportion  to  value.  As  respects  the 
through  tiaffic  eastward,  only  such  articles  of  ocean  commerce  as  are  of  great  value  and  little 
weight,  and  which,  therefore,  can  afford  to  pay  land  carriage,  to  save  time  and  insurance,  wJUl 
be  ukelj  to  come  through  by  raiL  On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  the  extensive  mining 
region  of  the  mountains  wul  be  chieflv  supplied  with  provisions  and  breadstnffs,  as  well  as 
with  merchandise,  heavy  groceries  and  machinery,  from  the  Missouri  vidley.  We  mav  there- 
fore assume  the  tonnage  westward  as  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  going  east.  Until  mushed 
through  to  the  Pacific  the  difference  will  be  Jhr  greater, 

2d.  Present  location  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte  valley,  at  crossing  of  the  ElkhorUt  is 
twenty-three  miles,  with  maximum  grades,  ascending  westward,  of  66  feet  per  mile,  and  as- 
cending eastward,  79  2-10  feet,  or,  say,  80  feet  per  nule,  throwing  off  fractions. 

3d.  New  route  between  same  points,  as  suggested  bv  consultii^euffineer,  following  down 
Mud  creek  to  the  Pappillon,  and  thence  up  its  western  branch,  is  &  mues  long,  with  proposed 
maximum  grades  of  40  feet  per  mile  in  both  directions.  The  curvature  is  assumea  to  offer 
equal  resistant  on  either  line. 

4th.  The  extension  of  the  line  up  the  Platte,  from  thefpdnt  of  intersection  at  the  Elkhom, 
will  have  grades  ascendiiijg  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  valley  for  200,  or  perhi4>s 
400  miles,  reaching  a  maximum  at  certain  points,  probably,  of  10  feet  per  mile.  As  the  same 
en^ne,  upon  this  grade,  will  haul  more  than  twice  the  load  which  it  can  bring  from  Omaha 
to  the  Elkhom,  even  on  the  line  of  40-feet  grades,  we  mav  assume  that  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  road,  whichever  route  be  adopted,  fr^ht  trains  will  be  made  up  at  this  point, 
with  the  number  of  cars  adapted  to  the  grade  east  or  west,  as  the  case  may  be. 

According  to  Colonel  Seymour's  tables,  a  30-ton  en^^  will  haul  westward  from  the  Elk- 
horn,  on  the  10-feet  maximum  grade,  56  loaded  cars,  or  in  practice,  sav  50  cars,  which  will 
make  a  train  quite  long  enough  for  convenient  worldng.  The  cost  of  nauling  these  50  can 
over  the  high  grades  from  Omaha  will  be,  comparatively,  on  the  two  lines,  as  follows: 

An  engine  of  30  tons  weight  will  haul  over  Uie  66-feet  grades  16  cars,  or  over  the  40-feet 
grades  25  cars.  It  will  save  fractional  calculations,  and  is  accurate  enough  for  comparison, 
to  assume  three  trains  over  the  66-feet  grades,  or  48  cars,  aa  equal  to  two  trains,  or  50  ears, 
over  the  40-feet  grades.  Then,  supposing  that  the  engine  in  each  case,  after  delivering  at 
the  Elkhom  Uie  number  of  cars  due  to  a  Platte  valley  train,  goes  west  with  its  last  section 
without  returning,  it  will  have  passed  over  the  line  of  66-feet  nades,  23  miles  in  length,  five 
times  =  115  miles  ron ;  or,  over  the  line  of  40-feet  grades,  32  miles  in  length,  three  times  =  96 
milea  run.  This,  at  |1  per  mile  run  of  the  eujgine,  gives  a  cost  of  $115  on  the  present  loca- 
tion for  deliveriiig  at  the  Elkhom  48  cars,  anda  cost  of  |96  for  delivering  at  the  same  point 
50  cars  by  the  proposed  new  route,  hjr  wav  of  Mud  creek  and  the  PappiUon.  The  adoption 
of  the  longer  line  of  40-feet  grades  will,  therefore,  save  $19  in  the  cost  of  motive  power  on 
each  50  car  loads,  or  on  each  500  tons  of  westward-bound  freight 

Eastward-bound  freight  need  not  be  brought  into  the  calculation  upon  the  foregoing  basis. 
If  I  am  riffht  in  assuming  twice  as  much  tonnage  west  as  east,  then  the  cars  going  east  will 
be  but  haff  loaded.  On  the  short  route  of  23  miles  there  are  80-feet  maximum  grades  as- 
cending eastward,  over  which  the  return  engine  could  haul  13  loaded  cars,  making  a  gpross 
load  of221  tons.  But  to  ecrualise  the  cars  ffoing  in  both  directions,  it  must  take  iS  cars  on 
each  return  trip.  Half  of  tnese  retum  cars,  oeing  empty,  or  all  but  half  loaded,  the  gross  load 
would  be  192  tons.  Upon  this  basis,  with  the  Gurge  preponderance  of  westward  freight,  the 
80-feet  grades,  on  the  present  location,  will  in  practice  impose  no  extra  cost,  so  far  as  re- 
spects tne  mere  cost  of  motive  power,  over  what  is  caused  by  the  grades  of  66-feet  ascending 
in  the  direction  of  the  greater  traffic 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  fnto  the  question  of  passenger  business.  Until 
the  new  Territories  are  fully  settled  it  will  be  heavier  west  than  east  Passenger  trains,  as 
made  up  at  Omaha,  will  ron  up  the  Platte,  unbroken,  and  with  the  same  engine,  to  the  first 
point  ot  chfimffe,  80  or  100  miles  distant  There  would  be  a  waste  in  the  excess  of  power  re- 
quired east  ofthe  Elkhom  even  with  40-feet,  and  stiU  more  with  80-feet  grades,  over  what  is 
required  on  the  low  ^prades  west.  The  exact  value  of  this  waste  is  mfficult  to  estimate. 
Orainarily,  the  short  hne  could  be  run  in  some  15  minutes  less  time  than  the  new  and  longer 
route.    But  in  the  winter  season  the  trip  would  often  be  made  in  less  time  over  the  longer  route 
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A  saving  of  (19  on  each  500  tons  of  westem-boond  frei|^ht  would  give,  upon  the  7«v1t 
traffic,  when  it  shall  have  reached  300,000  tons  in  that  direction,  an  annual  saving  of  $11,400. 

There  would  also  be  a  material  saving  In  wear  and  tear  by  adopting  the  more  level  nrate. 
Orades  of  66  and  80  feet  per  mile  are  veiy  destructive  to  machinery,  and  more  so  in  the  de- 
scent than  the  ascent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  expense  of  malntiuning  nine  miles  of  cross-ties  to  be  charged 
against  the  new  line,  equal  to  about  $2,000  per  annum.  # 

The  cost  of  construction  is  considered  equal — the  expense  of  changing  the  first  five  or  six 
miles  from  Omaha  running  down  the  river,  to  be  done  at  a  future  day,  to  get  a  40-feet  grade 
throughout,  off-setting  the  estimated  saving  west  of  the  point  of  divergence. 

It  must  also  be  stated  that  the  full  advantage  of  the  lower  grade  on  the  new  roate  wfl] 
not  be  realized  until  the  change  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  shall  have  been  made.  With- 
out this  change  there  is  still  near  three  miles  of  high  grade,  ascending  westward  from  61  to 
66  feet  per  mile,  to  be  overcome,  mitigated  somewhat  in  its  inconvenience  by  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  road,  where  assistant  engines  can  at  all  times  be  in  readiness. 

while  my  statement  of  the  question  differs  in  form,  and  works  out,  perhaps,  a  smaller  saT- 
ing  than  that  reached  by  the  consulting  engineer,  I  concur  with  him  in  adv^ing  the  change. 
For  a  business  covering  only  the  section  of  high  grades  between  Omaha  and  the  Elkhom, 
it  might  be  a  nearly  balanced  question,  whether  to  increase  distance  40  per  cent  for  tibe  pro- 
posea  reduction  of  grades.  But  connected,  as  this  section  of  the  road  is,  with  the  400  nules 
of  10  to  15  feet  grade  westward,  this  undulating  section,  with  its  grades  of  66  and  80  feet,  be- 
comes a  serious  evil,  affecting  essentially  the  economical  and  beneficial  working  of  thisgrsat 
national  thoroughfare.  And  in  view  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  this  first  section  of  the  rood 
to  the  whole  line  this  side  of  the  mountains,  I  go  further  than  the  consulting  engineer,  aa 
respects  western  ascents,  and  recommend  that  the  board  limit  its  grades  to  20  feet  per  mOe 
ascending  westward,  and  40  feet  per  mile  ascending  eastward,  maintaining  still  a  lower  maxi- 
mum graiae  ascending  west  than  east,  equalising,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  power  required  to 
haul  tne  outgoing  and  incoming  trains,  under  the  inequality  of  tonnage,  m  two  directions, 
which,  in  all  prooability,  will  preponderate  westward  more  largely  than  I  have  assumed. 
The  Elkhom  bluffs  may  require  a  40-foot  grade  ascending  eastward.  But  on  the  propoeed 
route,  by  way  of  the  Missouri,  Mud  Crees,  and  Pappillon  valleys,  a  maximum  ascending 
westward,  as  low  as  20  feet,  cannot  materially  enhance  the  cost  of  grading. 

While  the  principle  of  Colonel  Seymour's  report,  to  wit,  an  increased  length  of  about  nine 
miles  for  a  reduction  of  grades  to  40  feet  throughout,  may  be  safely  adopted,  yet  the  actual 
change  of  this  location  should  await  the  more  careful  surveys  of  me  new  roate  now  in  pro- 
gress that  the  correctness  of  his  basis  may  be  verified. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  survey  of  the  line  bv  which  the  high  grade  at  Omaha  is  here- 
after to  be  avoided  has  not  yet  been  made,  nor  have  I  passed  over  the  ground.  For  the 
first  three  or  four  miles  following  the  Missouri  bottom,  tWe  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  a 
grade  of  20  feet.  Should  the  narrow  ridge  between  the  river  bottom  and  the  parallel  valler 
of  Mud  creek  prove  too  high  to  pass  bv  a  thorough  cut,  the  company,  when  its  means  shaU 
warrant,  can  well  afford  a  short  tunnel  rather  than  a  continued  use  of  the  three  miles  of  61 
to  66  feet  grade. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  seeking  its  destination  through  the  broad  and  level  valley 
of  the  Platte,  so  favorable  as  an  inlet  to  the  great  mining  region,  and  as  a  through  route  to 
the  Pacific,  should  not  be  compelled  to  pass  over  the  narrow  belt  of  high  undubting  land, 
separating  the  Missouri  valley  nrom  the  Elkhom,  encountering  in  this  short  distance  a  total 
rise  and  fall  of  over  one  thousand  feet 

The  further  general  remark  may  be  made,  in  conclusion,  that  the  undulating  character  of 
the  country  approaching  the  Missouri  river,  on  both  sides,  forces  railroad  lines  into  the  val- 
leys, even  though  considerably  lengthened  thereby. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  WILLIAMS, 

Member  of  Locating  CommiUm, 

Thos.  C.  D0RANT,  Esq.,  Vice-Prend^nt  U.  Pacific  R,  A.  Co. 
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Treiffht 


APPENDIX  B. 
No.  1. 

EFFECT  OF  GRADE  AND  YELOCITT  ON  MOTIVE  POWER. 

Tlie  tractire  power  of  an  engine  is  limited  by  the  adhesion  of  its  driving  wheels  to  the 
rails.  This  will  be  assomed  constant  at  all  velocities,  and  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  weight 
on  drivers.  Formeriv  12^  per  cent,  was  assumed,  but,  as  the  weight  of  engines  has  increased, 
tiie  pressure  on  rails  nas  become  a  crushing  force,  and  by  bringing  the  wheel  and  rail  into 

doser  contact  largely  in- 
creased the  adhesion.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  an 
actual  adhesion  of  30,  3S, 
36,  and  even  40,  per  cent, 
of  weight  on  drivers,  result- 
ing from  increased  weight 
on  each  driving  wheel. 

Tractive  force  is  also 
limited  when  above  a  certain 
velocity  by  the  evaporative 
power  of  the  boiler.  The 
relation  between  these  two 
limits  and  the  site  and 
velocity  of  trains  is  shown 
approximately  in  the  dia- 
erams  for  passenger  and 
Sreiffht  engines. 

Properbr  built  engines 
should  make  as  much  steam 
as  can  be  used  at  the  ve- 
locities they  are  intended  to 
be  run.  Beyond  this  point 
the  tractive  force  of  an  en- 
gine decreases  very  rapidly 
while  the  resistances  to  the 
train  are  increasing. 

I  will  therefore  calcolale 
the  power  of  an  engine  un- 
der difierent  circumstances 
in  relation  to  its  adhesion. 
In  applying  the  results  to 
any  engine  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  are  only 
correct  up  to  the  velocity  at 
which  an  engine  can  just 
make  steam  enough  to  slip 
its  drivers,  and  that  beyond 
this  point  the  results  given 
by  the  formula  would  be  all 
too  large. 
VBLOCfTY  We  will  call— 

Weight  of  train  in  tons  of2,000  pounds  each W 

Weight  of  engine  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each s 

Weight  of  tender  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each t 

Each  loaded  car  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each c 

Number  of  cars  in  train ^....  n 

Velocity  in  miles  per  hour « 

Grade  in  feet  per  mile g 

Tractive  force  in  pounds T 


VELOCITY 


<b    Passenger 


Reiistance  of  gravity  =  ^ 


Wy2000 
5280      '' 


:±  0.3787878  W^ 


Ruisiance  dut  to  rolling  frietum  in  cars,  tender  and  engine,  due  to  it  as  a  carriage. — ^Pam- 
bour*s  experiments  with  English  cars  at  low  velocities  show  this  to  be  5.76  pounds  per  ton, 


bntforgenenJnMheaMiuiies6poiuidi.  Soott  Sutell  and  oihen  aMnme  Uie  same.  MeCal* 
lorn,  witii  American  can,  shows  it  to  have  been  4.5  in  his  experiments.  Ab  his  ears  were 
probably  in  Tery  good  (nrder,  I  will  assume  6  pounds  for  the  present  porpoee,  although  I 
hare  no  doubt  that  friction  might,  with  well-oiled  boxes,  straight  axles,  good  track,  Ac,  be 
reduced  to  4  pounds. 
.•.  Frictions 6 W. 

AddiHotuU  fritiUm  rf  wgine. 

Fambour  shows  from  a  number  of  experiments  with  English  endues  that  this  waa  =  0.137 
T  for  eiunnes  with  one  pair  of  drivers,  and  =  0.215  T  for  engines  with  two  pair  drivers  coupled. 
Although  our  engines  nave  all  two  or  more  pair  of  drivers,  thev  sit  so  much  easier  on  the 
track  and  are  so  much  more  flexible  in  every  way  than  English  eng^es  that  I  will  assume 
additional  friction  =  .10  T. 

This  result  agrees  with  HcCallum's  experiments,  although  diffiaring  in  formula, 

RBiigiamu  of  tke  air. 

^^fiyi^s^g  front  aorfiMe  of  train  at  80  sonare  feet,  and  taking  the  formula  Pambour 
^htained  by  uniGng  the  results  of  Borda  and  Thibault,  we  have— 

Besistance  of  air  =  .0013435  (160  +  W)  «» 

AddkwMl  Jn€tum  dtfendwt  on  velocity  and  e^mauaion  or  oocUUtian. 

Gooch  assumes  thiB=    \7' 
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Seott  Bussell  assumes  this  =  ^ 

B«it  Russell  assumed  so  low  a  value  for  resistance  of  air  on  long  trains  that  this  additional 
frictkm,  wUch  is  entirely  arbitrary,  had  to  be  made  large  to  correct  his  results.    American 

being  more  flexible,  it  will,  I  think,  be  fair  to  assume  it  =  ^^ 


T  =  di  W^  .87878  +  6  W  +  ^  +  .0018436  (180+  W)  ••  +  ^ 


ihe  resiataaoe  mast  equal  the  power  expended. 

T  = 
9T 


•-?J  =  W  /±  ^  .87878+  6  +  .0018486  e»  +  ■^)+*^**  •* 

i^-..8146..  ^ 

•••.^  =  db.«W8^+6  +  e(.O6  +  .OO184j0)    -•<»  +  •  +  * 

A  freieht  engine  and  tender  will  weigh  about  60  tons  together ;  freight  cars  weigh  about  7 
tons,  ana  tie  ouilt  for  a  load  of  about  10  tons.    Assuming  these  values,  and  substituting 

theminlastmamberof  the  above eqwtion,  we  get  W  =  17«-|.50.\«  =  ^!^II^ 

By  assuming  different  weights  for  the  enginet  the  number  of  can  hauled  will  vary  propor- 
tionally. It  is  convenient  to  have  the  number  hauled  on  any  grade  in  decimals  of  the  number 
hauled  on  a  leveL'  I  will,  therefore,  assume  the  number  of  17  ton  cars,  hauled  slowly  on  a 
level,  to  be  100,  and  calculate  the  size  of  en^ne  necessaiy,  instead  of  assuming  the  siae  of 
engine  and  getting  some  odd  number  of  ears  inconvenient  for  comparisons ;  g  tM  v  become  0 

under  tills  supposition,  and  W=s -^si:  1700 + 60 = 1750. 

.•.^=10.500  lbs.  T=3nfle6|. 


In  other  words,  effective  preflsore  required  to  haul  1750  tons  slowly  on  a  level  with  the 
above  engine  =  101  Iba. 
9T. 


fikibetitating  for  —  its  valne,  we  have, 


(1)     W  = 


10600  — ^146«* 


■  ±  .37878  jr -f  6  + r  (.06 -h  .00134ir.) 
(2)      n=y-'' 
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Equation  (1)  contuns  three  variables  W,  ^  and  v;  any  two  may  be  assumed  and  the 
other  calculated.  The  relation  between  them  is  best  shown  by  constructing  the  curved  sur- 
face represented  by  the  equations  (1  and  2;)  ^  is  to  be  taken  with  a  -f-  sign  when  ascending 
a  grade,  and  —  when  descending.  W  reduces  to  0  when  .2146  v*  =  10600— that  is  to  say, 
when  resistance  of  air  equals  ^  adhesion.  When  W  reduces  to  50  the  engine  can  just  haul 
its  own  weight  with  tenaer. 

By  attributing  different  values  to  g  and  «,  and  substitatiiig  the  xesultant  values  of  W  in 
equation  (2, )  we  get  the  following : 

Thhle  ihounng  proportional  number  of  can  that  an  engine  can  haul  up  differ- 
ent  grades  and  at  different  velocities. 


Oradein 

VXLOCITT  IN  MILI8  PXR  HOUR. 

aille. 

a 

la 

9a 

30. 

4a 

oa 

00. 

70. 

80L 

0 

100.0 

9a9 

7&3 

6&f 

5&0 

46.5 

3a4 

3L6 

95.9 

10 

60.0 

66.2 

51.0 

45.6 

39.9 

34.5 

29.5 

25il 

91.1 

90 

43.1 

4a4 

37.1 

34.3 

30.8 

87.9 

23.8 

9a6 

17.6 

30 

33.0 

31.3 

29.5 

27.3 

94.8 

22.3 

19.8 

17.9 

15.0 

40 

9&1 

85.3 

94.1 

S8.5 

9a7 

18.7 

1&8 

14.9 

13.0 

50 

21.8 

81.2 

2a2 

19.0 

17.6 

16.0 

14.5 

12.9 

1L3 

60 

18.5 

lao 

17.3 

1&4 

15.2 

13.9 

18.7 

11.4 

lai 

70 

lao 

1&6 

15.1 

14.3 

13.3 

19.8 

11.2 

lai 

9.0 

80 

14.1 

13.8 

ia3 

12.6 

11.9 

ia9 

lao 

9.0 

ao 

90 

12.5 

18.2 

1L8 

11.2 

ia6 

9.8 

ao 

ai 

7.3 

100 

11.1 

10.9 

10.5 

lai 

9.5 

a7 

7.9 

7.2 

ae 

110 

10.0 

9.8 

9.5 

9.1 

&6 

ao 

7.4 

a7 

ao 

120 

9.1 

&9 

a7 

a2 

7.8 

7.7 

6.7 

ao 

a4 

To  apply  the  table  to  any  en^ne,  multiply  the  number  of  cars  the  engine  can  haul  slowly 
on  a  level  by  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  desired  grade  and  velocitv,  and  divide  by  100. 

The  table  is  of  no  use  at  a  velooi^  too  great  for  the  engine  to  make  steam  enough  to 
utilize  its  adhesion. 

Beyond  this  velocify,  the  power  of  the  engine  should  be  ealculafted  in  terms  of  its 
evaporative  power;  th«  formuIiB  would  be  of  littto  practical  value  ia  this  discussion,  and  are 
therefore  oBUtted. 


Ko.2. 

EXPENSES  OF  OPEBATINa  BAILROia^a. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  operating  any  line  of  railroad,  the  xaoai  i«Wal>U  d^  w  ^ 
mual  reports  of  similar  works.    I  have  selected  for  ih»  pwaeii\.<iftiK^«5i»**^jT^ 


annual 


the  New  York  Raihroad  Commission  for  the  yeai  end^  &evtoiaY>«s  *^^^!^•    ^J^^ 
might  have  been  taken,  but  those  of  late  yei^g  aie  not  «o  ^ot^VV^  *^^  ^^^^^^^ 


prices ;  thev  aie,  therefore,  neither  as  conveniei^t  n<ff  >^  vuaj^^^^  ^«^  *  "^ 
The  result  of  this  investigation  depends  mot^  on  ^^^  ^^^^Vvjif  *'^^  ^ 


'  nio^  on 
me  uuxereui  iseuiB  oi  expense,     xi  w  uiexeior^  ^^,^ 
that  the  average  results  from  several  roads  b^^^^ 
in  a  proper  manner.    For  example:  althougl^     ^' 
business  in  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  lr~ 
expenses  of  that  alone  as  the  criterion,   _^ 
line  and  lightest  grades,  because  even  wh^^    ^^<A^  A 

■' ""  <^^ 


a^ 


abib  different  items  of  expense.    It  is  therefore  iw<>ottW^^»  ^^  ^^*  "i^^ 


of  roadway  on  that  road  are  much  above 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  by  taking^  our  data  ftom  tiie  Hadaon  RiTor  Bailroad  the  raaiilt  would 
be  unjust  to  the  route  of  short  Ime  and  heavy  pnadea,  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  of 
train  mileage  on  that  line. 

And  by  taking  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  as  a  basis  for  calculadon,  thero  would  be  the 
uncertainty  in  xisult  arisin?  from  the  large  proportion  of  expenses  classed  as  miscellaneous 
on  that  road,  which  should  nave  been  more  demiitely  allotted. 

By  giving  the  data  from  each  road  a  value  proportional  to  the  business  of  the  road  in 
taking  the  mean,  the  result  would  differ  but  slightly  from  a  mean  between  the  New  York 
Centm  and  New  York  and  Erie  reads,  since  the  business  of  those  two  roads  is  so  much  largei 
than  that  of  the  otheni. 

I  have  therefore  selected  from  among  the  New  York  railroads  the  following: 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 
New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad. 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad. 
Hudson  River  Railroad. 

By  Giving  the  results  from  each  road  equal  weights,  individnal  peculiaritiea  aie  eUminatec 
horn  we  mean  result. 

In  these  annual  reports,  besides  stating  the  actual  value  of  each  item  of  expense,  the  fU- 
lowing  tabular  deductions  are  made : 

Cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  way  are  given  per  mile  of  road ;  the  latter  fa 
also  given  per  mile  of  road  reduced  to  single  track.  Annual  expenses,  including  maintenance 
of  way,  repairs  of  rolling  stock  and  operating  road  are  given  per  mile  run  by  tzaina,  and 
per  ton  of  freight,  or  per  passenger  carried  one  mile ;  (the  latter,  when  multiplied  by  the  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  or  tons  of  freight  per  car,  will  give  cost  per  car  mile.) 

In  two  routes  of  different  lengths  and  graae,  since  the  numbers  of  cars  per  train  wHl  rarj 
these  two  methods  of  calculation,  train  or  car  mileage,  would  give  different  results. 

Neither,  taken  alone,  would  be  a  correct  wav  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  a  road.  Train 
mileage  is  greatest  on  old  route,  while  car  mileage  is  greatest  on  new  route,  in  the  present 
comparison.  By  one  method  of  calculation,  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  way  would  be 
greatest  on  the  shortest  route,  and  by  the  other,  expense  for  motive  power  would  be  least  on 
the  steepest  grades ;  the  error  arising  in  each  case  from  calculating  the  expense  in  a  wron^ 
manner,  and  serves  to  show  that  the  reliability  of  the  result  depends  almost  entirely  on  caT 
culating  separately  those  items  of  expense  which  depend  on  oato  different  on  the  routes  to 
be  compared. 

To  simplify  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  I  will  assume  that  the  difiSarent  routes  to  be 
compared  are  alike  in  the  following :  traffic,  speed,  size  of  engine  and  cars,  and  that  thej  dif- 
fer in  length  of  line,  in  grades,  and  consequently  in  numbers  of  cars  per  train. 

I  have  divided  the  expenses  as  follows :  ^ 

1.  Maintenance  of  way. 

8.  Expenses  dependent  on  trun  mileage. 

3.  Expenses  dependent  on  car  mileage. 

4.  Expenses  loading  freight 

5.  Station  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 


HAUmENANCB  OF  ROADWAY. 

TtlB  is  subdivided  into  repairs  of  roadway,  cost  of  iron  for  repairs,  repairs  of  buildings, 
Mpiurs  offences  and  ^tes,  taxes  on  real  estate.  The  last  three  items  ao  not  vary  wtth 
grades,  except  that  with  the  increased  amount  of  motive  power  necessary  on  lieavy  grades. 
Vie  amount  of  buildings  for  accommodation  and  repairs  of  engines  will  be  increased  But 
this  may  be  neglected,  as  the  expense  for  repairs  ofbuildings  is  very  smalL  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  mto  account  in  calculating  oost  of  constmctmg  two  lines  of  diffiorent  grades. 

To  transport  a  ^ven  amount  of  freight  over  a  road,  the  engme  mileage  over  a  single  mile 
of  road  increases  inversely,  as  the  number  of  ears  the  ruling  grades  admit  in  a  train. 

In  case  the  engines  are  made  heavier  so  as  to  carry  the  same  loads  over  the  maximum 
grades  the  injury  to  track  increases  probably  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

The  destructive  effSsct  of  an  engine  on  the  track  probably  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
adhesion ;  the  latter  is  well  known  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  weight  on  diivws. 

It  will  therefore  be  fair  to  estimate  that  deterioration  of  track  due  to  engine  with  a  given 
annual  tonnage  of  freight  is  inversely  as  the  number  of  cars  the  en^e  can  haul  over  maxi- 
mum grades. 

The  number  of  oars  passing  over  a  road  to  transport  a  given  amoant  of  freight  is  independ- 
ent of  the  grades.    But  on  a  descending  grade  tne  application  of  the  brake  to  retard  the 
motion  must  injure  the  rails  to  some  extent,  even  when  the  wheels  are  not  made  to  slide  on 
the  rails.    This  influence  of  grades  on  the  eSed  of  car  mileage  on  track  it  would  be  imposd 
ble  to  estimate.    It  is,  however,  probably  so  small  that  it  may  safely  be  neglected. 
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One-lialf  the  wear  of  track  is  conaidered  as  eliar;g«ab1e  to  the  engine,  on  account  of  its 
greater  weight,  and  the  rapidly  increaaing  effect  of  weight  on  rails.  Bnt  since  some  of  the 
repairs  are  called  for  by  action  of  weather  and  time,  I  will  assome  that  only  one-third  the 
repairs  of  track  are  called  for  hy  eng^e,  and  that  this  third  yaries  inyersely  as  the  nnmber  of 
cars  an  engine  can  haul,  since  this  nnmber  determines  engine  mileage  on  a  single  mile  of  road. 


Average  cost  of  maintenance  of  roadway  per  mile  of  single  track. 


Name  of  railroad. 

Sepainof 
roadbed. 

Cortofiran 
need  In  re- 
palrt. 

Bepalnof 
bnUdlngi. 

Repain  of 
fences  and 
gatei. 

Taxei  on 

real  estate. 

TotaL 

N«w  York  oad  Erie 

$558  90 
885  30 
517  23 
683  34 
657  86 

•55  83 

98  36 

lis  33 

203  91 

$35  58 
138  89 
63  11 
14  78 
44  31 

13  70 

$66  98 
167  16 
140  30 
108  85 
87  43 

$794  39 

1,303  81 

831  96 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  Haven. ... 

New  York  and  Harlem 

948  88 

Hndflon  Riyer 

838 

791  81 

s> 

3,94163 

469  11 

295  01 

23  39 

OT0  71 

4,509  85 

648  33 

93  89 

S9  00 

468 

114  14 

919  97 

The  wear  of  track  referred  to  ayeraees,  then,  |742  15  per  mile  in  a  year.    Since  one-third 
of  this  is  chargeable  to  the  engine,  ana  the  mileage  of  the  latter  depends  on  the  nnmber  of 

cars  it  can  hanl,  "^       X  —  will  giye  its  yalae  on  any  road,  the  ayerage  nnmber  of  cars 

hanled  oyer  the  fiye  roads  referred  to  being  represented  by  t*.  By  taking  a  mean  of  the 
mling  grades  on  those  roads  we  get  30  feet.  Up  this  grade,  at  15  miles  an  honr  freight 
speed,  an  eogine  can  hanl  30.4  cars ;  at  30  miles  an  nonr,  passenger  speed,  it  can  hanl  27.3. 

A  mean  of  these  results  is  28.85  =  f .        Deducting  ^^J^  ==  (247  38  from  |919  97 

and  we  haye  |672  59  for  the  annual  expense  of  repairs  of  roadway,  which  is  independent  oi 

grades.     The  total  cost  is,  therefore,  =  |G72  59  4-<^^  ^  ^  ^•^;  annual  cost  main- 


tenance way  for  one  mile,  single  track,  =  |672  59  -f 


17,136  91 


Note. — ^This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  ayerage  annual  traffic  on  the  fiye  roads  is  the 
same  as  on  the  two  routee  to  be  discussed.  If  it  mffers  the  error  will  be  the  same  in  each 
ease,  and  the  sum  total  of  annual  expenses  be  altered,  but  not  the  difference  in  fayor  of  one 
or  the  other  line. 

ExptMMtB  de^pemdmU  an  iraim  mUtag€, 

These  include  the  repairs  of  engine  and  tenders,  with  tools  for  these  repairs,  train  em- 
ploy^ fiiel,  and  one-half  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  operating  a  road ;  the  other  half 
being  classed  with  station  expenses. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  engines  are  worked  to  their  full  power,  the  repairs  they  need 
will,  of  course,  yary  with  the  distance  run,  which  constitutes  train  mileage.  Expense  for 
repairs  of  tools  of  course  deoends  on  repairs  of  engine. 

£!ach  train  has  its  engine-driyer,  fireman,  conductor,  and  baggage  man,  with  a  number  of 
brakemen.  The  number  of  the  latter  may  depend  on  the  number  of  cars,  but  since  they  are 
more  needed  on  lines  with  steep  grades  to  keep  the  can  under  proper  control,  I  will  assume 
the  expense  for  brakemen  to  depend,  like  that  of  other  train  employes,  on  train  and  not  on  car 
mileage. 

The  expense  for  fuel  depends  properly  on  a  combination  of  train  mileage  with  elevation 
oyereome.  To  giye  fuel  its  exact  yi&ue  would  complicate  the  question  considerably  without 
materially  affecting  the  result.  I  haye,  therefore,  included  it  m  train  expenses,  which  will 
be  an  approximation  to  its  true  value  not  far  from  correct. 
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EXPENSES  DBPEIIDEKT  ON  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER-TRAIN  KKLBAGE. 

Jfi  cents  per  mile  run  hy  trains. 


Name  of  laUrotd. 


S 

II 


8 


1 


New  York  end  Brto 

N«w  York  0«iitral 

New  York  end  New  Hmven  . 

New  York  and  Harteni 

Ha4wnBiT«r 


ySLStt 

laso 

9.43 
&88 
0.U 


a79 

1.56 

a97 
a2s 


a99 

7.23 
8.31 
<Ltf 


7.08 
&» 
3.19 
4.38 
4.53 


1&3S 
17.68 
9a63 
17.76 
89.55 


L54 

L98 
9.19 
L73 
9.03 


&38 

L77 

9.44 

1L36 

90.49 


58w06 

46.79 
S3. 06 
5a  57 
73.40 


Meao  ooit  ptf  mile  ni]ib7  freight 


6; 


977.50 


pianmon  Tiuiira. 


New  York  Mid  Erie 

New  York  Oentnl 

New  York  and  New  Haven  . 

New  York  and  Harlem 

Bndaon  River 


9.10 
13.51 
ia90 
6.15 
&43 


a93 

L56 
LOS 
a83 
LIS 


6.99 

4.99 
6.57 
7.65 
&15 


6.06 
a9S 
&58 
a93 
4.39 


9.8S 
17.70 
29.31 
1&87 
98.19 


1.S1 
1.86 
8.31 
1.55 
1.93 


Mean  ooet  per  mfle  ma  b  j 
gertcaln 


1.43 
1.96 
4.13 
10.09 
17.30 


5Sl90 


94.86 
4&S7 
S8L08 
46L06 
67.90 


S46L07 

laia4 


In  comparing  two  rontes  of  different  {grades,  since  the  nmnber  of  can  per  train  depend  on 
nuudmom  graoes,  it  Ib  proper  to  estimate  separately  those  expenses  which  aro  chargeable  to 
the  cars  themselves,  and  are  therafore  distfaoKst  from  the  preoeding,  which  have  been  charged 
to  tnin  mileage. 

Bxpenm  in  cents  per  mile  run  by  one  ear. 


FUeBT. 

PAS6B1I0KR. 

Name  of  railroad. 

Par  tnIn  mile. 

No.  of  can 
in  train. 

Ptor  train  mUa. 

NaoloaiB 

Bepain. 

Oflftwaate. 

Bepain. 

Oflftwaate. 

in  train. 

N«w  York  and  Erie 

9.  S3 
11.39 
ia66 
9.28 
9.69 

1.38 
1.91 
1.45 
1.19 
1.13 

96w0 

17.06 
9.00 

laii 

14.00 

5.75 
11.70 
19.98 
9.39 
&15 

a  91 
L90 
a  47 
a74 
a49 

6L0 

N«w  York  Central 

3.51 

New  York  and  New  Haven 

New  York  and  Harlem 

HudionBlyer 

4.00 

iao4 

6.00 

5a  46 
7.00 

7.00 

79.17 

47.91 
4.51 

4.51 

29.55 

79.17) 

87.48 

(a  736 

99.55) 

5L79 

(L75 

ri 


Station  amd  misceUmie&us  expenses, 

These  depend  on  all  the  preceding  expenses,  as  thej  are  i 
tenance  of  way,  train  and  car  expenses,  and  repairs,  dailj  mo^ 
and  freight,  dLc.  Any  considerable  alteration  in  any  one  iU 
inflnence  on  station  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  The  latter,  tl 
as  being  a  ^Ven  fractional  part  of  the  snm  of  the  other  expense 
the  error  ansing  from  making  it  depend  on  length  of  road,  trail 

On  the  roads  already  referred  to  we  find  these  expenses  per  tn 


Passenger  and  freight  transpartai 


Name  of  raOroed. 


9 

l| 


ij 
ii 


t 


New  York  and  Erie 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  Mew  Haven 

New  York  and  Harlem 

HndJMm  Biyer 


1.71 
ai3 
8.06 
L05 

as6 


509 
&25 
4.64 
6.61 
6.37 


SL13 
5.04 
3.69 
5.61 
9.87 


a35 
1.58 
0.51 
a40 
L19 


0.9S 
a97 
L44 
a  81 
3.84 


8.10 
1.01 
5.95 

ao8 

9.41 


Pereentage  to  be  added  to  aiim  of  pg^e 
tlon  and  miioellaiieoiii  expenaet , 


Mainienance  qf  «ay,  annnal  cost  per  mile  of  single  track 

to  grade  and  yelodt 


number  of  cars  from  table  corresp 


passenger  and  freight  valnes  should  be  used, 
Expenses  depemJUnt  an  train  mileage : 

Cost  per  mile  run  by  freight  trains,  55.6  cents. 
Cost  per  mile  run  by  passenger  trains,  49.214  cents. 
Expenses  dependent  on  ear  mileage : 

Cost  per  mile  run  by  freight  cars,  0.726  cent. 
Cost  per  mile  run  by  jpasseng^r  car,  1.750  cent. 
Expense  loading  and  unloading  freight : 

Twenty  cents  per  ton,  handled  twice. 
Miscellameous  and  station  expenses  : 

Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  sum  of  preceding, 
freight  tonnage     i 

or  >  X  length  € 

No.  of  passengers  \ 

^  tons,  freight. 


IVatM  mtlei^s  =: 


Carmt^esfss 


No.  of  cars  in  train  X  No.  <  or 

:  train  mileage  X  No.  of  cai^  ^  ^^.  -o-w 
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APPENDIX  C. 

No.  1. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Engineer  D^artmetU,  13  WilUam  ttreet.  New  York,  Auguet  29,  1866. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  following  named  data  relating  to 
the  proposed  change  in  the  rente  of  the  Union  Pacific  Riulroad  between  the  Missonri  nrv 
and  the  Platte  vallej,  to  wit : 

1.  Communication  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  reference  to  th^ 
future  policy  as  connected  with  the  change  of  route  west  of  Omaha. 

3.  Report  of  the  consulting  engineer  on  the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  the  Platta 
Talley,  dated  December  21,  1864. 

3.  Letter  of  J.  L.  Williams  on  the  location  between  Omaha  City  and  the  Platte  TaUey, 
dated  January  2,  1865. 

4.  Map  showing  the  different  routes  suryeyed  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  between  the 
Missouri  rirer  and  Fremont. 

5.  Profile  showing  the  grades  upon  the  different  routes  surreyed  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  between  the  Missouri  river  and  Fr6mont. 

6.  Estimate  of  cost  of  different  routes  between  the  Missouri  river  and  Platte  yalley, 
August  24,  1865,  by  S.  Seymour,  consulting  engineer. 

7.  Extract  from  estimate  of  first  100  miles,  80-feet  grades,  September  1,  1864,  by  Peter  A. 
I^7»  engineer  in  charge. 

8.  Approximate  estimate  West  Pappillon  and  Mud  creek,  Januaiy  23,  1865,  by  J.  E. 
House,  aivision  engineer. 

9.  Estimate  of  D.  H.  Ainsworth,  engineer  in  charge,  August,  1865. 

10.  Surface  profiles  of  routes  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  communication  from  the  companr  with  reference  to  their  future  policy  as  connected  with 
the  proposed  change  of  route  west  of  Omaha  is  intended  to  convey  the  strongest  assurances 
that  can  be  given  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that,  in  case  of  the  approval 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  amendment  of  the  route  between  Omaha  and 
the  Platte  valley,  as  submitted  to  him  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  tiie  12th  of 
May,  1865,  and  represented  upon  the  accompanying  maps,  profiles,  and  estimates  as  "Route 
No.  3,**  the  company  will  within  a  reasonable  time  adopt  and  carrv  out  the  improve- 
ments in  maximum  grades  of  which  this  route  is  claimed  to  be  susceptible,  as  the  same  are 
represented  upon  the  map,  profiles  and  estimates  by  **  Route  No.  4." 

The  report  of  the  consulting  engineer,  dated  December  21,  1864,  together  with  the  letter 
of  Hon.  J.  L.  Williams  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant,  vice-president  of  the  roM,  dated  January  2, 
1865,  contain  the  reasons  which  induced  the  conipany  in  January  last  to  abandon  the  route 
as  originally  located  between  Stations  150  and  900,  and  substitute  for  it  what  is  called  the 
Mud  creek  and  Pappillon  valley  route,  between  the  same  points. 

You  will  observe  that  the  case,  as  presented  in  the  documents  above  referred  to,  is  a  sup- 
posititious one,  based  upon  certain  assumptions,  which  it  was  believed  a  survey  of  the  route 
recommended  for  adoption  would  prove  to  be  true.  The  company,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  adopted  the  change  upon  the  condition  that  the  surveys  of  the  new  route  proved 
the  correctness  of  the  data  assumed  in  the  argument,  which  being  afterwards  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company,  so  far  as  the  Mud  creek  and  Pappillon  valley  line  was  con- 
cerned, the  work  of  construction  was  daring  the  early  part  of  last  February  suspended  upon 
the  old  line  apd  commenced  upon  the  new  fine. 

In  submitting  the  case  at  the  present  time  for  your  final  investigation  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  it  has  been  referrod  by  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  officers  of  the  company  from  the  charge  of  improper  motives  in  prematurely 
adopting  this  change  of  route,  it  appears  proper  that  I  should  lay  before  you  the  following  brief 
history  of  the  case  prior  to  the  date  of  my  report  of  December  21,  1864,  and  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  January  2,  1865: 

In  October,  1864,  I,  for  the  first  time,  passed  over  and  examined  the  line,  as  then  located 
and  being  constructed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peter  A.  Dey,  engineer  in  charge,  in  com- 
pany witn  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Williams,  Mr.  John  £.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Dey.  In  doing  this,  I  took 
occasion  to  study  the  drainage  and  topography  of  the  countrv  in  the  immemate  vidnity 
of  this  line,  and  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Dey  wliat  information  I  could  respecting  the  surrounding 
country.  I  found  that  the  line,  as  then  located,  crossed  the  headwaters  of  Mud  creek  at  or 
near  Station  170,  and,  on  examining  the  map,  I  found  that  this  creek  ran  southerly,  and  dis- 
charged into  the  Pappillon  at  a  point  four  or  five  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  Bellvue. 

Before  leaving  Omaha,  I  asked  Mr.  Dey  if  he  had  studied  the  topography  of  the  countrr 
sufficiently  to  render  it  certain  that  the  maximum  grades  between  Oinaha  and  the  Platte  Tal- 
ley could  not  be  reduced  at  a  reasonable  expense  by  increasing  the  leuflfth  of  the  line.  He 
replied,  venr  positively,  that  he  bad,  and  that  it  could  not  be  aone.  I  then  called  his  atten- 
tion particulariy  to  the  eighty-feet  grade  descending  westerly  from  the  blufis  into  the  Platte 
valley  near  the  Elkhom  river,  and  told  him  that  I  was  satisfied,  from  my  examination  of  the 
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grotmd,  that  by  toniixiff  the  line  upon  the  face  of  the  blidfo  the  gnde  at  that  point  cotild  be 
redooed  to  almost  any  umit,  and  the  coet  of  gnding  materially  reduced.  He  admitted  that 
this  was  possible,  bnt  claimed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  eighty  feet  grade  at  that  point  waa 
of  no  importance,  so  long  as  the  same  grade  oecnired  in  several  instances  between  that  point 
and  Omaha.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  would  mn  such  a  line  as  I  suggested,  before  commen- 
cing work  at  that  point,  and  send  me  the  result  of  the  survej  to  New  York,  which  he  prom- 
ised to  do. 

On  leaving  Omaha  for  St.  Joseph,  by  steamboat,  I  took  occasion  to  examine  from  the 
pilot-house  ue  bluffs  between  Omana  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pappillon,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  there  were  any  depressions  between  those  points,  through  which  a  line 
could  pass,  with  low  grades,  between  the  Missouri  and  Mud  Creek  valleys,  and  I  became  sat- 
isfied tiiat  it  could  be  done.  The  opinion  was  then  formed  that  a  very  palpable  engineering 
mistake  had  been  made,  either  in  fixing  the  terminus  of  the  road  at  Omaha,  or  in  the  location 
of  the  line  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte  valley. 

Soon  after  returning  to  New  York,  in  November,  I  inauired  of  Mr.  I>nrant,  the  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  company,  whether  the  location  of  the  line  oetween  the  Missouri  river  ana  the 
Platte  valley  was  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  beyond  change,  or  whether  it  could  be  so  far  re- 
garded as  an  open  question  that  I  would  in  any  manner  be  held  responsible  for  it  hereafter, 
as  consulting  engineer  of  the  road.  He  informed  me  that  he  regarded  the  terminal  point  as 
fixed  beyond  change,  but  if  I  could  suggest  any  change  in  the  location  of  the  first  forty  miles 
that  would  be  regarded  as  a  decided  improvement  in  the  route,  it  was  unquestionably  my 
duty  to  do  so  at  once,  and  before  any  further  expenditure  had  been  incurred  upon  the  line  as 
then  located. 

I  immediately  commenced  an  investinition  of  the  subject,  by  collecting  the  data  on  file  in 
the  office,  which  consisted  of  a  map  ana  profile  of  the  located  line,  toffetner  with  maps  and 
profiles  of  preliminary  surveys  from  the  Elkhom,  down  the  Platte  valley  to  its  mouth,  and 
down  the  West  Pappillon  to  Bellvue. 

In  the  mean  time  a  correspondence  beanuff  upon  this  subject  occurred  between  Mr.  Dey 
and  this  office,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  hereto. 

From  the  information  obtained  from  these  profiles,  and  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dey, 
together  with  the  general  knowledge  of  the  countryacquired  during  my  hasty  visit  in  Octo- 
ber, resulted  the  report  of  Decembers],  1864,  Mr.  Wilbams's  letter  of  Januaiy  2,  1865,  and 
the  subsequent  abandonment  by  the  company  of  the  old  location  between  Stations  150  and 
900,  and  tne  adoption  of  the  line  as  then  recommended  down  Mud  creek  and  up  the  Pappil- 
lon valleys. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  change  in  location  and  grades  between 
Stations  150  and  900  was  not  all  that  was  specified,  either  in  my  report  or  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Williams,  as  beine  necessary  for  the  company  to  do  before  realizing  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  new  route  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the  maximum  grades  to  forty  feet  per  mile  in 
each  direction. 

The  grading,  then  nearly  completed,  between  Omaha  and  Station  150,  was  to  be  used  only 
temporarily;  and  it  was  recommended,  **that  for  the  present  as  little  money  as  practicable 
be  expended  in  grading  in  the  valley  of  Mud  creek,  between  Station  150  and  the  point  where 
a  line  with  moderate  ^ades  in  both  directions  would  naturallv  leave  this  valley  to  enter  the 
vallejf  of  the  Missouri  river. ^  The  line  here  referred  to,  **  wiA  moderate  grades  in  both  direc- 
tions,'* was  the  route  heretofore  alluded  to,  as  passing  through  the  depression  in  the  bluffs 
between  Omaha  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pappillon,  and  which  X  assumed  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  adopted  hereafter  by  the  company. 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  report  that  the  grade  of  eighty  feet  per  mile,  near  the  Elkhom, 
must  hereafter  be  reduced  to  tortv  feet  per  mile,  either  oy  a  slight  change  in  the  location,  or 
by  deepening  the  excavation  and  raising  the  embankment  upon  the  present  location.  With 
these  cnanges  in  alignment  and  grades,  it  was  claimed  that  the  new  route  would  possess  all 
the  advantage  over  the  old  route  assumed  for  it  in  the  report. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  state  in  this  connexion,  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant,  vice  president, 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  advocated  the  change  in  location,  either  in  or  out  of  the  board  of 
directors.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  reluctantly  forced  into  a  passive  assent  to  the 
change  by  the  weight  of  the  argument  in  its  favor,  and  the  judgment  of  the  government  di- 
rectors, together  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Usher,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  office  of  the  company  when  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  and  represented  to 
the  board  that  the  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  would  undoubtedly  favor  the  change. 

The  matter,  however,  was  never  submitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  bis  approval  before  his  death, 
nor  was  it  officially  laid  before  the  Interior  Department  until  the  day  fixed  for  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Usher  as  Secretary. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  extra  charge  upon  the  government 
subsidy  growing  out  of  the  elongation  of  the  line,  and  the  clamor  and  misrepresentations 
made  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  motives  of  the  company  in  making  the  change  by 

ries  who  suppose  that  their  private  interests  will  be  affected  unfavorably  thereby,  that 
Harlan,  the  present  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  should  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  matter  be  examined  and  reported  upon  by  a  competent  and  disinterested  gov- 
ernment engineer,  before  taking  final  action  upon  it. 
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Ton  will  see  from  ihe  foregoing  ststement  that  I  incorrad  »  rvrj  wriooa  penonal  »  wdl 
M  professional  responsibility  in  rocommending  so  important  a  measnra  to  tlie  company  uj^on 
information  and  data  so  slight  and  onroliable ;  but  it  watf  an  issue  that  I  could  not  consist- 
ently avoid  when  I  found  that  my  own  reputation  as  an  engineer  was  at  stake.  I  am  ooo- 
scions  of  haying  entered  into  the  discussion  with  a  single  eye  to  what  I  regarded  as  the  real 
interests  of  all  parties  who  had  a  rieht  to  be  consulted  in  tne  matter,  and  whateyer  may  ba 
the  final  result,  I  shall  always  feel  that  my  duty  to  the  company,  as  their  consulting  engineer, 
has  been  faithfully  performed. 

You-will  find,  on  examining  the  data  herowith  submitted,  which  is  prindpaUy  the  result  of 
suryeys  instituted  at  your  own  request,  and  conducted  under  your  own  direction  and  super- 
yision,  that  all  that  was  claimed  for  the  amended  route,  in  my  report  to  the  company  of 
December  21,  1864,  has  been  much  more  than  reslised,  all  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  me. 

The  line,  instead  of  being  nine  miles  longer  than  the  old  one,  is  found  to  be  but  a  firactioa 
over  eight  miles.  The  maximum  grade,  to  which  the  amended  line  may  be  easily  adapted, 
is  thirty  feet  per  mile,  instead  of  forty,  as  claimed  in  my  report.  An  additional  arrumeBt, 
not  found  in  m^r  report,  has  also  been  developed  by  the  recent  suryeys,  which  shoiUa,  in  mj 
opinion,  be  entitled  to  great  weight  in  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  which  is,  that  by  con- 
structing, at  moderate  expense,  a  branch  firoui  the  month  of  Alud  creek,  down  the  vaUey  oi 
the  Pappillon,  to  the  Missouri  river,  a  distance  of  five  and  a  half  miles,  the  summit  between 
the  vaUey  of  Mud  creek  and  the  Missouri  river  may  be  avoided,  the  line  shortened  more  thaa 
three  miles,  and  the  grades  ascending  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Platte  valley  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  ttoemlvfeet  per  mUe, 

It  may,  and  probably  will  be  claimed,  that  this  latter  aigument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issue,  for  the  reason  that  it  looks  to  an  eventual  change  in  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  road,  from  a  point  once  fixed  by  the  president,  without  adequate  surveys,  and  probably 
without  due  consideration  of  the  important  engineering  and  commercial  principles  involved 
in  the  decision.  My  own  experienoe  and  observations,  however,  have  taught  me  that,  how- 
ever much  political  and  personal  interests  are  allowed  to  influence  and  control  the  initio 
steps  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  a  great  national  enterprise  like  the  Union  Pacific 
rai&oad,  the  result  will  always  show,  that  in  its  final  location  and  construction  the  real  in- 
terests of  all  narties  will  be  oest  subserved  by  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  fundamental 
principles  ana  laws  of  engineering  and  commerce,  which  time  and  experience  have  rendeied 
almost  immutable. 

Without  considering  the  question  of  the  original  comparative  cost  of  the  respective  routes, 
which  in  my  opinion  (as  stated  on  page  5  of  my  report  of  December  ^1,  1864)  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  case,  as  now  presented  to  you,  in- 
volves the  following  simple  proposition: 

Is  it  better  for  the  railroad  company,  the  government,  and  the  public,  that  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad,  in  view  of  all  its  future  eastern  connexions  and  prooable  business,  shall  be  so 
located  and  constructed  that  thirty  mUes  of  its  eastern  terminus  will  for  all  time  be  subjeoted 
to  rulinff  grades  of  66  feet  per  mile  ascending  westward,  and  79.2  feet  per  mile  asoeodiai^ 
eastward,  instead  of  being  located  and  constructed  upon  a  route  which,  by  increasing  the 
distance  eight  miles,  and  the  future  expenditure  of  f245,000,  will  admit  of  ruliucr  grades 
of  30  feet  per  mile  in  each  direction;  or,  dv  increasing  the  distance  five  miles  and  &e  future 
expenditure  of  $132,800,  will  admit  of  ruling  grades  ascendinff  20  feet  per  mile  westward, 
and  30  feet  per  mile  eastward,  between  the  Missouri  river  ana  the  head  of  the  Great  Pla*le 
valley,  a  distance  of  more  than  ^ye  hundred  miles. 

It  IS  not  my  purpose,  colonel,  in  this  communication,  to  argue  the  question  any  furthar 
than  to  call  your  attention  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  together  with  the  general  principlea 
assumed  in  my  report  of  the  21st  December,  1864,  as  being  applicable  to  sim^r  cases;  and 
which  I  believe  will  be  substantially  indorsed  by  aU  experienced  railroad  managen  in  the 
country. 

I  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  under  date  of  Januaiy 
11,  1865,  from  Mr.  John  B.  Jervis,  wnose  opinions  ue,  from  his  long  and  varied  experience, 
justly  entitled  to  great  consideration  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  SEYMOUR, 
CimsuiHng  Emgimter  Unum  P^c^  RmUroad. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson, 

U,  8.  EmginterB,  WdMhingUm^  D.  C, 
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Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  ahd  Chicago  Railroad  Co., 
Office  of  Chief  Emgiueer,  PUisburg,  Pennsylvania,  January  11,  1865. 
Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Harbaagh  handed  me  your  report  on  the  location  of  first  section  from 
MiBSOuri  river,  with  a  note,  stating  yon  wonld  like  my  opinion.    I  do  not  suppose  you  ex- 
pect an  analytical  examination,  nor  have  I  the  time  at  present  to  make  such.    I  have  read 
your  report,  and  I  think  a  careful  examination  would  corroborate  the  view  you  reach,  or 
would  snow  the  preference  for  the  lighter  grade,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  increased  distance. 
Heavy  grades  may  be  successfully  encountered,  but  they  involve  more  additional  current 
expense  than  is  usually  anticipated. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  B.  JERVI8. 

Ckirf  Engineer, 
8.  Seymour,  Esq., 

ConemUing  Engineer  Union  Pae{/U  RaUroad, 

No.  3. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  August  14,  1865. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  sent  by  Saturday's  mail,  to  Mr.  Burant,  estimates  for  grading  and  bridging 
from  Omaha,  via  river  line,  to  Station  366,  of  Mud  creek  line ;  of  line  down  Pappillon  to  Mis- 
souri river  below  Bellvue;  estimate  for  reducing  Elkhom  grade,  and  of  grading,  bridging, 
and  superstructure  of  first  nine  sections  of  old  line,  with  maximum  grade  weet  of  Station  150 
of  forty  feet  per  mile : 

This  last  was  indeed  difficult  to  arrive  at,  with  no  experience  in  Nebraska  as  to  such  cuts 
as  will  be  encountered  by  attempting  to  build  old  line  with  low  grades.  I  have  endeavored 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  making  an  extravas^nt  estimate,  and  on  reviewing  more  at 
leisure  to-day  the  prices  of  this  estimate,  I  conclude  I  have  been  too  anxious  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

Were  the  copy  I  sent  still  in  mv  possession,  I  would  make  additions  as  follows,  without 
attempting  even  then  to  provide  for  all  the  contingencies  that  might  possibly  arise  in  the 
construction  of  this  line : 

Section  3:  460,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  7  cts |32,800 

Section  4  :  785,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  2  cts 15,700 

Section  5:    97,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  5  cts 4,860 

Section  6:  305,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  4  cts 13,200 

Section  8:  148,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  9  cts 13,320 

Section  9:  374,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  7  etc 26,180 

104,450 
823,466 

Total  in  favor  of  Mud  creek  line 927,916 


But  the  amount  in  the  estimate  ($823,466)  is  undonbtedlv  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  reducing  gprades  to  forty  feet  on  the  old  line. 

Regretting  the  necessity  for  delay  in  furnishing  all  the  information  asked  by  Colonel 
Simpson,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  in  receipt  of  it. 

In  note  attached  to  estimate  sent  to  Mr.  Durant  I  left  out  **  west  of  Station  150"  after 
*'  maximum  grade  of  forty  feet. " 
Respectfully  yours. 


Colonel  Silas  Seymour. 


D.  H.  AINSWORTH. 


APPENDIX  D. 

No.  1. 

New  Tork,  August  19,  1865. 
Colonel  :  The  profiles  which  have  beefa  recently  received  illustrative  of  the  surveys  I 
directed  in  relation  to  the  Question  of  Uie  proper  route  for  the  railroad  west  from  Omaha  not 
being  in  proper  form  for  nnal  tise  in  the  discussion,  I  desire  that  these  and  all  the  other 
profiles  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be  perfected  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and,  with  the 
map,  be  forws^ed  to  me  at  Washmgton. 
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I  would  also  0iif(^{|^t,  tbat  should  the  company  determine  to  amend  the  Mud  creek  loca- 
tion by  connectinff  it  with  the  line  recently  simreyed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  from  Omaha,  down 
the  bottom  of  the  Missouri  valley,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Elkbom,  with  ruling  grades 
of  30  feet  to  the  mile,  ascMidlng  both  eastward  and  westward,  it  is  important  that  I  receive 
the  assurance  of  the  companv  to  that  effect,  so  that  my  reasoning  may  apply  to  the  new  line 
00  amended,  and  not  to  the  line  as  laid  down  on  the  map  accompanying  your  argument. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON,  LiaU.  Col,  Enfituen. 

Colonel  Silas  Seymour, 

Consulting  Engineer  Union  Pae^/U  Railroad  Compamg* 

No.  2. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  CoBfPAKY, 
8eeretar9*$  Qfice,  13  WHliam  street,  New  York,  Auguot  28,  1865. 

Colonel  :  In  order  that  you  may  more  full v  understand  the  policy  of  this  company  In 
rpgard  to  the  location  of  the  road  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Platte  valley,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

The  interests  of  the  stockholders,  the  bondholders,  the  public,  and  the  government,  de- 
mand that  the  line  should  be  so  located  as  to  insure  the  most  safe,  rapid  and  economical 
working  of  the  road  when  completed. 

The  line  as  originally  located  shows  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves,  which,  although  they 
may  uoi  prove  a  serious  objection  while  there  is  but  a  small  traffic  over  the  road,  will  beeorae 
formidable  whenever  the  traffic  is  increased,  and  add  largelv  to  the  expenses  of  working  tha 
road,  as  well  as  increase  the  liability  to  delays,  accidents,  olc 

The  directors  of  the  company  would  therefore  be  sadly  lacking  in  their  duty  to  all  parties 
interested,  if  they  did  not  use  every  endeavor  so  to  locate  the  line  in  the  first  instance  as  to 
admit  tif  such  modifications  and  improvements  hereafter  as  the  wants  of  the  company  and 
the  public  may  require.  To  reduce  these  grades  on  the  old  location,  to  the  same  extent  that 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  new,  can  only  be  done  by  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
that  renders  it  utterly  impracticable. 

In  adopting  the  new  line,  it  was  the  policy  and  intention  of  the  company  not  only  to  in- 
sure, in  tne  first  instance,  aline  with  a  considerably  less  amount  of  maximum  grades,  and  there 
fore  much  more  economically  operated,  but  one  that  can  still  further  be  improved  whenevev 
the  interests  of  the  company  or  the  public  require  it,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense. 

That  this  is  the  true  policy  of  the  company  is  too  palpable  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  the 
board  of  directors  ooula  not  consistently  neglect  to  carry  out  the  same. 

I  am  authorised  to  assure  vou  that  tl^se  are  the  only  motives  which  induced  the  change  of 
line,  and  iliat  the  policy  of  tne  company,  as  above  indicated,  will  be  faithfully  carried  out  in 
the  event  of  the  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  amended  location 
submitted  to  him  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  12th  May,  1865,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  line  down  Missouri  bottom  sevml 
miles,  and  thence  across  thebluffis,  connecting  with  Mud  creek  line,  as  recently  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  as  well  as  the  future  adoption  of  a  thirty-foot  ^rade  into  the  valley  of  the  Elknom. 

In  case  the  original  line  is  adhered  to  by  the  President,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  company, 
before  the  traffic  of  the  road  shall  have  reached  one-third  of  its  capacity  for  doing  business 
west  of  the  Elkhorn  river,  to  construct  another  road  from  the  Elkhom  to  Omaha,  or  find 
another  tei minus  on  the  Missouri  river. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
THOMAS  C.  bUKANX,  Vice-Presideni, 

Bff  order  iff  Execmtioe  Committm. 

Lieut  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson, 

U.  8,  Engineers,  Watkingtomf  D.  C. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Secretary's  Office,  12  fVilliam  street,  New  York,  August  29, 1865. 
The  foregoing  communication,  under  date  of  August  25,  1865,  addresFed  by  T.  C.  Durant, 
esq.,  vice-president  of  this  company,  to  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson,  United  States  engineers, 
respecting  the  policy  of  this  company  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  road  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Platte  valley,  having  been  submitted  and  duly  considered  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Raibroad  Company,  is  hereby  fully  approved.  In 
witness  whereof  the  secretary  of  the  company  is  directed  to  affix  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
company. 

[S£AL.] 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  thi« 
company. 

CHARLES  TUTTLE,  Secretary, 
Per  B.  F.  BUNKER,  Assi$tant  Secretary, 
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Dear  Sm :  At  yoar  request  to  embody  in  writing  tbc 
Bations  I  have  made  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  Ui 
the  Platte  valley,  I  submit  the  following: 

The  ongina]  location  of  the  road  was  made  by  the  con 
of  six  difl^rent  routes  had  been  submitted : 

Ist.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  following  the 

2d.  From  Bellvue  up  the  West  Pappillon. 

3d.  The  south  or  located  line  from  Omaha  west. 

4th.  The  north  line  from  Omaha,  up  the  Military  i 
Pappillon,  up  its  valley  to  a  point  nearly  east  of  Fr^mox 
ley  of  the  Platte. 

5th,  From  Florence  westerly. 

6th.  From  a  point  on  Fish  creek,  between  Desoto  anc 
fourth  line. 

These  surveys,  I  assume,  furnish  all  the  information : 
now  in  possession  of  the  company,  except  that  much  < 
the  moutn  of  Mud  creek,  on  the  survey  ot  the  route  recoi 
ing  engineer. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  these  lines  were  not  susceptible 
in  the  main  they  covered  all  I  claim  for  them. 

In  the  proposed  change  of  location  Mr.  Seymour  chauj 
Station  "So,  dOO,  and  in  tnis  distance  of  fourteen  miles  he  ix 
nine  miles,  and  reduces  the  maximum  gprades,  evidently 
parison,  he  calls  it,  nine  in  twenty-three  miles. 

He  then  submits  a  statement  to  four  prominent  rulroad 
quote  his  language,  but  you  can  jua^e  whether  I  sta 
practical  men,  they  would  adopt :  one  ot  twenty-three  mil 
of  eighty  feet  per  mile,  or  one  of  thirty-two,  with  ma: 
terminus  of  a  road  several  hundred  miles  of  which  hav 
mile? 

The  answer  of  each  of  these  ^ntlemen  is  the  longer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  should  have  been  statt 
shows  the  jading  to  be  done  on  the  line  Mr.  Seymour  ad 
grades  of  sixty-six  feet  going  west,  and  seventy-nine  and 
either  side  of  this  divergence,  it  would  be  expedient  for 
of  their  road  nine  miles  in  going  fourteen  to  get  rid  oi 
intermediate  fourteen  miles  f 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  their  answers  would  have  beex 
the  propositions  submitted. 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  grades  will  ultimately  be 
the  ridges  between  Omaha  and  the  Elkhorn  river  renders 
grades  practicable. 

In  &et,  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Durant,  the  acting  ma 
the  adoption  of  the  highest  grades  on  the  direct  line,  were 
when  tne  business  wants  of  the  road  required  a  reduct 
material  would  be  done  with  cars,  and  thus  the  laivest  i( 
thereby  be  very  much  less  than  if  attempted  in  the  mrst  co 

You  are  familiar  enough  with  the  history  of  the  leading 
that  large  amounts  are  being  expended  to  shorten  distance, 
Michigan  Southern  roads  have  each  built  more  than  oe 
shorten  their  lines  twenty-two  miles. 

The  ascent  of  the  Platte  valley  from  the  month  of  the  ri' 
of  longitude  is,  on  the  line  run,  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
feet  per  mile.  Our  survey  shows  that  this  much  road  maj 
ten  leet  per  mile.  - 

An  engine,  according  to  Mr.  Seymour's  table,  would  dra 
six  loaded  cars  this  entire  distance  on  a  forty-foot  grade 
nine  miles;  its  maximum  load  would  be  twenty-five ;  on 
the  relative  power  of  an  engine  is  not  quite  twic^  as  n 
eighty,  but  more  than  twice  as  much  on  a  ten-foot  ^^ade  ^^ 

Supposing  the  increased  line  to  be  all  that  it  \|  ^dixi». 
srgnment  would  more  than  justify  the  increased  di^^  ^  t^ 

In  this  I  leave  out  as  an  element  the  cost  of  coiv^^^t\o\ 
than  on  any  other  route,  and  yet  I  assumed  ii^  o^^^et)^^ 
addition  of  eighteen  miles  would  prevent  it  ttom  ^^^\<  ^i&% 
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Od  page  4  of  Mr.  8e7in<raT*8  report  he  vaes  tlie  foUowiDg  language:  "The  i 
mde  ascendiDff  westerly  between  Station  Ko.  0  and  Station  No.  150,  the  propoeed  pmnt  of 
fllTergence,  is  also  sixty-six  feet  per  mile ;  this  portion  of  the  line  is  nearly  grayded,  and  it  is 
pioposed  not  to  change  it  at  present,  but  it  is  assnmed  that  it  will  be  changed  hereafter  to 
correspond  with  the  maximum  grade  that  may  be  adopted  in  aAcendtng  the  valley  of  the 
Pappillon.  This  (jnestion  is  reserved  for  future  consideration,  with  a  view,  however  to  suck 
Itttore  change  it  is  recommended  that  for  the  present  as  little  money  as  practicable  be 
•zpended  in  grading  the  valley  of  Mud  creek,  between  Station  150  and  a  point  where  a  line 
with  moderate  grades  in  both  directions  would  naturally  leave  this  valley  to  enter  the  vallej 
of  the  Missouri  river." 

I  can  interpret  this  language,  guarded  as  it  is,  in  no  other  way  than  that  Mr.  Seymour 
advises  the  company  to  use  his  route  for  the  present,  and  until  the  business  of  the  road  ia 
inereased  sufficiently  to  require  lighter  grades,  then  to  make  the  eastern  outlet  at  or  near 
Bellvue. 

If  this  be  the  legitimate  meaning,  it  is  clear  that  the  eastern  part  of  his  line  is  merely  a 
temporary  accommodation  to  Omaha,  and  the  whole  line  out  of  any  fair  comparison,  except 
as  a  part  of  a  line  from  Bellvue  to  the  Elkhom  river,  and  the  discussion  must  come  back  to 
flie  located  route  from  Omaha  and  the  line  from  Bellvue. 

On  these  lines,  before  the  company  had  taken  any  action,  I  committed  myself  most  une- 
^vocally,  as  an  engineer,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  you  will  see  bv  reference  to  my  rqiort. 

If  the  company  erred  in  their  location,  it  was  with  the  facts  fully  before  them ;  how  fior 
outside  influences,  importance  of  the  points  interested,  political  considerations,  prospective 
eastern  connexions,  or  other  causes,  weighed  with  them,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  location  was  filed,  and  the  business  interests  of  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska  began  to 
aeeommodate  themselves  to  it,  when  the  change  was  ordered.  Its  effect  has  been  to  unsettle 
everything,  and  leave  a  deep  feelinp^  of  distrust  as  to  what  mav  follow. 

It  makes  comparatively  little  difference  how  questions  of  this  kind  are  settled,  provided 
that  when  done  the^  are  settled  permanently ;  and  although  a  change  of  terminal  point  and 
mute  would  work  nnancial  ruin  to  many  men,  and  render  the  prooerty  in  these  towns  utterly 
valueless,  yet  the  enterprise  and  energy  that  have  built  on  the  frontier  Council  Bluffii  ana 
'Omaha,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  will  in  a  few  years  buildup  other  points  equally  im- 
portant  at  the  terminus  of  the  road. 

There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  west  that  enables  men  to  recover  rapidly  from  financial  misfer- 
Inne ;  still  the  policy  of  government  has  been  to  cherish  rather  than  cripple  individual  enter- 
prise. 

For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  course  will  be  pursued  by  the  company,  or  allowed 
by  the  government,  that  will  add  temporary  importance  to  these  pUices,  with  a  view  of  event- 
ually leaving  them  one  side. 

I  trust  that  when  your  report  shall  have  been  acted  upon,  no  question  will  ever  again 
arise  as  to  where  the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Boad  will  be. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

PETER  A.  DEY. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Simpsov, 

Enginetr  Untied  State*  Armjf, 

Sinee 'Writing  the  above,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  direct  line  of  the  New  York  Central 

ifoad  from  Syracuse  to  Rochester  is  only  eighty  miles;  the  old  road  over  one  hundred.    Having 

no  flMeos  of  ascertaining  accurately,  I  refer  to  it  with  a  view  of  having  nothing  in  this, 

tctther  in  statement  or  inference,  that  will  not  be  sustained  by  facts.    It  does  not  affect  the 

argument,  if  it  is  only  eighty  miles  of  new  road  built  to  save  tw^ty-two  miles*  distance. 

I  have^oted  Mr.  Seymour  as  the  authorized  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  company.  Tliej 
published  bis  report,  and  acted  upon  its  sufi^stions,  and  they  cannot,  by  denial,  separate 
their  poliogN^om  the  le^timate  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  report. 

P.A.D. 

APPENDIX  P. 

No.  1. 

St.  Paul,  Jfiaa.,  AuguH  5,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  reemved  te-day,  under  your  frank,  from  Washington,  the  enclosed  communication 
*§iom  a  committee  representing  the  people  of  Coundl  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  relative  to  the  pro* 
posed  change  of  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  and  character,  and  the  statements  which 
they  make  can  be  verified  by  the  most  irrefragable  proof. 

You  will  see  that  they  express  an  earnest  desire  that  Peter  A.  Dey,  esq.,  be  invited  to 
Washington  to  give  his  testimony  relative  to  the  survev,  location,  contract  for  first  100  miles, 
4ke.,  dtc  Mr.  Dey  made  all  the  surveys  for  the  road  which  ever  have  been  made,  and  hit 
slatements  will  therefore  be  intelligetU  as  well  as  truthful. 
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Toa  will  remember  tliat  I  urged  the  propriety  of  summoning  "h 
inffton.    I  trust  that  you  may  concur  in  the  propriety  of  thi 
without  expense  to  the  government. 
Very  truly,  your  friend, 

Hon.  James  Haalan, 

Secrtiartf  of  the  luUriar, 
P.  8.— Mr.  Dey  will  be  reached  by  letter  or  telegram  at  Iowa 


Ko.2. 

Omaha,  ! 

Representing  the  joint  interests  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
of  the  terminus  ana  route  westward  of  the  Union  Pacific  Ra 
respectfully  state : 

That  only  an  ez  ptrte  showing  was  made  by  Silas  Seymour,  cot 
aetine  in  interest  of  Thomas  C  Durant,  vice-president,  to  Coloi 
was  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  examine  ai 

Now,  therefore,  we  request  that  you  see  President  Johnson, 
ask  that  before  final  action  upon  the  report  of  Colonel  Simpson  I 
formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  be  summ 
purpose  of  consultation ;  and  that,  amon^  other  things,  he  be  sol 
tion  as  may  be  in  his  possession  concerning  the  contract  for  the 
hundred  miles  of  said  railroad. 

We  have  learned  that  Peter  A.  Dey,  upon  the  order  of  Thoms 
purposes  then  unknown,  had  a  carefully  prepared  estimate  made 
first  one  hundred  miles  of  road  upon  his  survey,  based  upon  a  gr 
and  providing  for  a  ten-foot  embankment  up  the  Platte  valley. 

We  have  been  informed,  and  we  believe,  that  this  estimate  wi 
directors  of  said  road  (as  it  was  before  Congress,  to  obtain  the  ai 
which  the  company  secured  an  additional  issue  of  United  States 
upon  first  mortgage  a  sum  corresponding  to  the  total  amount  rece 
for  the  purpose  of  so  deceiving  said  directors  as  to  obtain  their  t 
the  construction  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles,  at  fifty  thousai 
double  any  fair  engineering  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  road  built  u] 
BO  in  excess  of  necessary  cost  that  parties  here  representing  a  ca 
dollars  will  enter  into  bonds  and  guarantee  to  construct  the  road  i 
lowing  the  original  route  westward. 

No  respectable  engineer  will  estimate  the  cost  of  grading  in  tl 
thousand  dollars  par  mile,  there  being  no  necessity  of  embai 
overflowing,  and  out  of  the  "first  one  hundred  miles  under  conti 
that  can  be  thus  built,  only  leaving  twenty  miles  of  difficult  consti 
presenting  no  more  obstacle  to  a  working  grade  thau  is  overcome 
railroad  in  the  United  States. 

We  would  state,  further,  upon  information  and  belief,  that  the 
hundred  miles  was  let  upon  tne  route,  as  filed  and  approved  by  F 
whereof  was  sixty  feet  maximum,  and  changed  to  seventy-nine  fee 
C.  Durant,  said  Durant  being  the  principal  party  interested  in 
hundred  miles. 

We  would  again  state  that,  by  the  proposed  chan^  from  the  le{ 
is  lengthened  nine  miles  in  fourteen,  and  not  nine  m  twenty-thrc 
Silas  Seymour. 

The  contract  for  construction  being  made  as  mentioned,  the  ch 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  contractors,  at  the  expense  of  the  Unit( 
fest  and  great  injury  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

If  the  contractors  are  responsible  they  should  be  compelled  to 
or,  in  default  thereof,  the  contract  should  be  given  to  other  parties 

If  this  is  done,  the  United  States  will  save  both  bonds  and  la 
miles,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  the  expense  of  maintaialuv 
unnecessarv  road. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectftiii      votufti 

Commute  ^  ^  ^1^  few\^\ 

Hon.  E.  B.  Taylor,  Woihingtan,  D.  o^l^  1  *^  ^^ 
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No.  3. 

WiLLAHD's,  August  21,  186&. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  caned  on  Colonel  Simpson  ibis  morning  and  leam  that  his  report  will  not  be 
finished  for  three  weeks.  My  business  will  prevent  me  from  remaining  so  long.  I  wailed 
to  see  70a  in  the  office  of  chief  clerk  from  ten  to  half  past  twelye,  when  the  porter  informed 
me  that  jou  woald  see  no  one  to-day. 

I  will  leave  the  city  on  this  evening's  train.    My  address  is  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  change  of  location  is  a  simple  question,  and  amounts  to  this:  With  maximum  grades 
immediately  east  and  west  of  the  proposed  chang^  of  line,  should  the  length  of  rmd  be 
increased  nine  miles  in  going  fourteen  to  avoid  maximum  grades  on  portions  of  the  interme- 
diate distance  7  Another  question  would  be :  Can  the  extreme  or  maximum  grades  be  reduced 
on  the  direct  line ;  and  if  so,  how  would  the  cost  of  such  reduction  compare  with  the  average 
•oat  of  grading  railroads  in  the  older  States?  Any  communication  in  regard  to  thia  mailer 
will  receive  immediate  attention. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  ^„«„„  ,    ^«^ 

PETEH  A.  DET. 

Hon.  James  Harlak. 

I  refer  to  the  road  as  now  graded,  and  aasert  that  the  maximum  grades  are  not  done  away 
with  by  the  change.  Colonel  Seymour's  report  obtains  opinions  of  experienced  nilroid  men, 
but  asks  their  views  on  a  supposition,  not  on  facts  as  they  exist. 


APPENDIX  a. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  Juljf  10,  1865. 

Sir  :  Having  been  selected  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  this  city  as  one  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  you,  (as  the  representative  of  the  government  in  the  examination  of  the  two  rontea 
leading  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Omaha,)  and  wishing  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  consump- 
tion of  your  time  by  a  protracted  conversation  with  you  in  respect  to  the  matters  claimhDg 
TOUT  consideration,  I  have  thought  proper  to  present  to  you,  in  writing,  such  facts  as  I  have 
oeemed  it  important  to  lay  before  you  touching  the  Question  of  the  original  location  and  the 
proposed  change  of  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  luulroaa  Company.    They  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  located  at  Omaha  by  President  Lincoln,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  its  present  management,  and  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  of  the  Presi 
dent,  who  had  been  upon  the  ground,  (at  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha, )  and  who  never  hesitated 
lo  express  his  conviction  that  Omaha  was  tho  naiural  outlet  of  the  valley  of  the  Platte  river. 

2d.  The  route  from  Omaha  west,  as  originally  filed  by  the  company  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  was  deliberately  determined  upon  and  selected  afler  all  of  the  various  surveys 
from  the  Missouri  river  had  been  completed  and  reported  upon  by  Peter  A.  Dey,  esq.,  engi- 
neer in  chief,  and  the  proposed  change  was  attempted  before  any  survey  had  been  maoev 
Buhuquent  to  the  original  location,  indicating  its  policff  or  nuessity. 

3d.  The  ^ewly  proposed  route  diverges  from  the  old  line  at  Station  150  west  from  Omaha, 
and  unites  with  it  at  Station  900,  performing  a  circuit  or  angle  between  the  two  stations  by 
which  the  distance  is  increased  nine  miles  in  fourteen. 

4lh.  If  it  be  sud  that  this  deflection  from  a  comparatively  straight  line  is  justifiable  upon 
the  ground  that  it  avoids  a  maximum  grade  of  79i^  feet  to  the  mile,  and  secures  a  grade  of 
40  wdi  instead,  it  may  be  replied  that  west  of  Station  900,  upon  the  Hue  as  at  present  proposed, 
Ihere  is  a  grade  of  79iA}V  feet  per  mile,  and  that  this  g^rade  is  4,000  feet  long. 

6th.  The  increased  distance  of  nine  miles  bv  the  proposed  line  will  cost  the  government 
^44,000  in  money,  and  180  sections  of  land,  while  it  will  entail  upon  the  company  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining,  for  all  time,  nine  miles  of  road,  the  annual  depreciation  of  which,  in  iron 
and  ties,  will  reach  very  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  their  original  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  wear 
and  tear  of  the  machinery  in  operating  it. 

6th.  In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  grades  on  that  portion  of  the  line  lying  between 
Omaha  and  the  Elkhom  river,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  additional  fact  that  it  is  but  a  part 
of  the  line  reaching  from  Sacramento  city  to  theBfissouri  river,  and  that  there  will  necessarily 
be  many  grades  west  of  the  Elkhom,  the  maximum  of  which  will  exceed  79if\Ar. 

Such  are  the  prominent  facts,  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  bearing  upon  the 
Important  question  referred  to  you.  There  are  other  considerations,  which,  in  m  v  judgment, 
are  entitled  to  weight  in  determining  the  proper  line  to  be  adopted.  Among  tnese  may  be 
mentioned : 

1st.  The  general  direction  of  the  Platte  valley  produced  will  strike  the  Missouri  river  at 
Omaha. 
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Sd.  Conncn  Bluffs  and  Omaha  contain  an  agpe^te  popnlat! 
1>n9lne88  relationR  with  the  west  established,  anda  commerce  op 
«f  Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  &c.,  which  cannot  fail  to  co 
In  the  prospective  basiness  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  1 
ehange,  wito  the  ultimate  view  of  leaving  the  Missouri  river  a 
positively  ruinous  to  all  the  buBiness  and  commercial  interest  s 
their  people,  who  have  been  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  this  po 

3d.  When  the  initial  point  of  the  road  was  "fixed"  by  Presidi 
request  of  the  companv,  the  people  regarded  the  question  of  tei 
fipon  the  good  faitn  of  the  gt)vemmcnt,  they  invested  their  mei 
provements,  which  this  proposed  change  of  route  would  render  i 

4tb.  Afler  the  route,  as  originally  located,  had  been  adopted, 
to  secure  an  advantageous  location  of  depots,  &c.,  at  the  reqi 
»nd  now  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company,  made  conveyanc 
C.  Durant,  trustee,"  &c,  (for  the  company, )  amounting,  in  the  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  proposed  change  of  route  (no 
works  a  change  of  the  initial  point  or  not)  will  throw  such  a  sh( 
over  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Omaha  as  to  take  from  these  di 
value,  and  leave  the  people  who  made  them  without  remedy. 

It  is  a  fact,  (doubtless  within  your  knowledge,)  that  railroa 
States,  whose  capital  is  furnished  excluMvely  ny  individuals, 
making  cuts  through  solid  rocks  from  fifty  to  eighty  Jeet  in  deptl 
routes  and  obtain  mvorable  grades.    How  much  greater  is  the  p 

K ending  a  reasonable  sum  to  secure  a  direct  line  with  easy  j 
orougtifare,  intended  to  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacinc 
endowed,  through  the  munificence  of  the  general  government, 
dollars  in  money  and  large  grants  of  the  public  lands.  Surely, 
of  the  first  100  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a  direct  li 
bave  been  secured  upon  the  route  as  originally  selected  by  the  c 

Another  fact,  and  I  have  done. 

There  are  tliree  important  lines  of  railroad  now  in  process  of  < 
of  Iowa  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  rivers.  One  of  these 
river,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  a  short  distance  north  of  Omahi 
Bluffs,  (directlv  opposite  Omaha;)  and  the  third,  at  a  point  onl 
dear  that  all  of  these  roads  will  be  better  accommodated  with  On 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  constructed  firom  'Whence  west  npo 
cable  route,"  (as  the  charter  expressly  requires,)  than  in  any  ot 
it  as  to  increase  the  distance  nine  miles  in  fourteen,  when  the  a 
easily  removed,  and  leaving,  beyond  the  point  where  the  new  lln 
a  grade  nearlv  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  scarcely  I 
iivoided  in  making  the  eatraordiuary  curve,  is,  m  my  judgmei 
|irinciple  of  wisdom  or  economy. 

I  will  state  to  you  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  just  as  well  know. 
in  order  to  straighten  its  line  and  reduce  its  grades,  the  Littlt 
in  Ohio,  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of 
within  the  last  ten  years,  at  least  one  million  of  dollars.  If 
Tiduals  can  make  such  an  expenditure,  to  save  less  than  nine  m 
of  economy  in  the  working  of  their  road,  I  respectfully  sugg 
whether  a  company  like  the  Union  Pacific  cannot  afford  to  inc 
order  to  secure  a  direct  line  upon  a  thoroughfare  which  is  destine 
nations,  especially  when  it  has  been  so  liberally  and  generousl; 
emment 

With  assurances  of  my  personal  regard,  I  |un,  sir,  veiy  resp 
▼ant, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  H.  SlMPfloir, 

Engineer  Corps,  U»  5.  A. 


APPENDIX  H. 

Gentlemen  :  Understanding  that  your  mission  here  is  to  c^( 
vpon  the  proposed  change  in  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  ^t^vVroe 
signed,  a  committee  representing  the  commercial  and  fiACkU.^^w 
ot  the  stockholders  residing  here,  would  respectfuUv  solicit  ^-v 
i  ng  observations :  ^  *  ^^ 

The  charter  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  ,«Taxit^^  \^xr 
investigation  and  discussion  of  all  the  national  ^  Roca^^^^t^toJl^^ 
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The  preliminary  organization  b}r  incorporaton  waa  oondaetod  on  a  atricUj  natkmal  bMii. 
In  doe  time  tbe  financial  organization  was  also  perfected  and  detailed  Biureja  of  four  dillei^ 
ent  routes  were  made  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  and  after  deliberate  examination 
of  grades,  distances,  interests,  dec,  Omaha  waa  selected  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  on  a 
statement  of  surveys  and  facts  submitted  by  them  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  their 
ehoice  was  confirmed  by  him,  and  by  his  proclamation  became,  as  all  believed,  the  penna* 
nent  eastern  terminus  of  the  central  branch  of  the  road. 

Maps  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Interior  Department  fixing  the  location  of  the  line  for 
100  miles  west  from  Omaha.  Public  lands  were  withdrawn  irom  market  on  the  located 
road  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  annual  report^  and  by  the  Preaideot 
of  the  United  States  in  his  annual  message. 

Previous  to  this,  Omaha  and  Council  Blu&  had  grown  rapidly  as  central  points  of  western 
promise.  The  location  of  the  road  gave  a  new  impulse  to  enterprise :  rapid  improvementi 
were  made  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested,  with  full  faith  on  the  location  as  perma- 
nent. 

Had  this  road  been  a  private  enterprise,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  few  men,  liable,  as  suck 
roads  are,  to  be  used  or  abused  for  the  building  up  or  overthrow  of  outside  interests,  we  should 
have  waited  until  the  completion  of  the  road  for  at  least  forty  miles  before  risking  muck  on 
its  promised  benefits. 

But  knowing  the  location  of  the  terminus  and  the  line  for  100  miles  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  we  believed,  bevond  chanp;e,  we  invested  largely  in  view  of  the  business  which  mual 
necessarily  result  from  the  completion  of  the  road. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  citizetas  of  Omaha  had  guaranteed  to  the  railroad  company, 
that  in  case  the  railroad  was  built  within  certain  limits  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  contmoed 
west  in  good  faith,  they  would  secure,  free  of  expense  to  the  company,  right  of  way  through  tba 
city  for  all  necessary  tracks  and  sufficient  grounds  for  all  buildings  required  for  the  terminus, 
besides  some  500  acres  of  bottom  land  lying  between  the  Blu£f  and  the  river. 

In  addition  to  this,  private  individuals  had  subscribed  on  the  same  terms  about  700  acrea 
of  valuable  country  lands.  Working  surveys  weie  completed,  contracts  for  the  first  109 
miles  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  baslness  of  Omaha  began  at  once  to  adapt  itself  to  the  lia- 
tare  development  thus  inaugurated.  About  this  time  an  agent  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant  called 
upon  citizens  who  had  subscribed  the  land  above  mentioned,  to  convev  the  tame  to  Mr. 
Durant  in  trust  A  majority  of  the  donors  regarding  the  terminus  as  fixed  beyond  any  posai* 
ble  change,  and  the  commenced  work  on  responsible  contracts  as  sufficient  promise  of  a  speedy 
completion,  did  convey  their  lands  to  Mr.  Durant  as  required.  Others,  somewhat  alarmed  br 
*    "    *"  " -        -•  woA 


rumors  that  Mr.  Durant  was  contemplating  a  change  of  terminus,  hesitated  until  more 
was  really  done,  and  especially  until  some  bulldiogs  were  commenced,  such  as  a  road  required 
at  its  terminus.  Upon  the  positive  assurance,  however,  that  these  buildings  were  under  con- 
tract, and  that  Omaha  as  a  terminus  was  considered  fixed,  nearly  all  conveyed  to  Mr.  Do- 
rant  the  lands  as  agreed,  a  few  still  hesitating  until  forty  miles  were  complete. 

About  this  time  Sf  r.  Dey,  their  chief  engineer,  who  directed  all  ^eir  surveys,  resigned,  aa 
we  are  informed  and  believe,  because  he  could  not  honestly  sanction  the  large  prices  ikllowed 
to  contractors  for  constructing  the  road.  Almost  immediately  work  was  suspended  on  th« 
direct  route ;  and  commencing  at  Station  150,  a  diverging  line  was  located  miming  east  of 
south  some  six  miles,  where,  intersecting  the  old  route  trom  Bellvue  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Dey« 
it  returned  by  that  survey  to  the  direct  line  from  Omaha;  a  circuit  of  22  miles  waa  thus 
•ubstituted  for  a  direct  line  of  13  miles. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  change  was  to  reduce  the  gprades  to  an  averaee  of  about  40  foal 
to  the  mile,  or  about  20  feet  less  toan  the  old  grade  on  the  direct  line.  We  will  not  presuma 
to  question  the  engineering  argument  upon  wmch  this  chan^  was  made.  The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  immediately  east  of  the  p^oint  where  the  new  route  diverses  from  the  located  line,  and 
also  immediately  west  of  the  point  of  returning  intersection,  the  grades  are  as  long  and  aa 
impracticable  as  any  avoided  by  the  nine  extra  miles  of  curvature. 

It  is  true,  as  affirmed,  that  the  western  grade  may  be  removed  by  work,  and  so  may  tba 
eastern  one  at  Omaha,  but  not  by  any  plan  of  expenditure  or  economy  which  appears  ia 
the  argument  of  their  consulting  engineer,  as  used  against  reducing  the  grades  avoided  by 
the  nine-mile  curvature. 

Hearing  new  rumors  of  a  change  to  Bellvue,  together  with  the  evident  fact  that  the  new 
route  could  be  converted  into  a  Bellvue  terminus  at  any  time,  and  fearing  that  the  former 
refusal  of  a  few  individuals  to  convey  lands  as  agreed  might  be  a  cause  of  offence,  wa 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Durant  as  follows: 

"Omaha,  Fs&nuify  3, 186S. 
"  Citizens  here  will  fill  all  their  agreements  in  relation  to  right  of  way  and  donations^ 
except  a  very  few,  particularly  if  assured  by  you  that  change  of  location  to  Sarpy  couoty 
will  not  prejudice  the  interests  of  Omaha  in  regard  to  eastern  coimtaions.    Can  you  giva 
such  assurance? 

"A.  K0UNT2E. 
•T.  C.  Durant." 
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Mr.  Dmsnl  replied  as  follows : 

"Nei 
"A.  KoUNTZE :  The  line  has  been  cbaDged  to  avoid  heayy  gr> 
interfering  witli  terminus.    See  Engineer'i  reports. 

Shortly  after  this,  however,  works  contracted  for  here  were 
steps  taken  to  remove  the  same  to  Bellvne.  Boats  loaded  with 
St  Xiouis  were  ordered  to  land  it  at  Bellvue. 

Mr.  Durant  was  again  addressed  and  informed  of  our  increase 
would  not  oppose  the  new  route  if  work  was  resumed  at  once 
promise  of  its  performance. 

He  replied : 

t( 

**  To  E.  Creiohton  :  Omaha  is  all  right.  Mr.  House  has  mj 
which  I  regret  as  much  as  vou  can  do.  If  Secretary  Harlan  i; 
we  submit,  but  shall  build  from  Bellvue  first,  and  finish  line  oi 
Congress  does  not  release  us  we  shall  lose  through  business  oi 
cross  the  river  elsewhere.    Consequentlj  need  no  buildings  at  ( 


These  hiffh  grades  on  which  he  proposes  to  build  the  line  as  fi: 
determined  D^  Mr.  Dej,  and  contracted  for  at  $50,000  per  mile, 
feet  to  the  mile. 

This  latter  alternative  was  stated  by  Colonel  Seymour,  tl 
committee  of  inquiry  in  Council  Bluffs,  and  also  to  this  come 
unless  Congpf«ss  would  compensate  for  the  nine  miles  of  curvi 
the  charter  and  build  the  straight  line  from  Omaha,  but  on 
useless.  This  end  was  to  be  attained,  as  we  are  also  informed 
curvature  to  Bellvue.  Buildings,  such  as  are  usually  erected 
erected  twenty  miles  west  of  Omaha,  near  the  Elkhom  river,  a1 
divert  the  ^eat  national  highway  of  the  oation  from  its  cei 
feeder  to  his  own  schemes.  Even  yet  wishing  to  reconcile 
Durant  was  again  addressed  as  follows: 

**  If  the  new  route  is  made,  will  you  go  on  with  buildings  a1 
only  point  of  crossing  the  river?    If  so,  citizens  of  Omaha  wil 

He  replied:  **  We  will  consult  the  interests  of  the  road,  whetl 
or  not.  We  have  had  enoueh  of  interference.  You  will  destroy 
nexion.  Cedar  Rapids  roaa  will  cross  above  you,  and  you  can 
The  line  west  will  do  you  no  good.  I  can  connect  the  Missis: 
Cedar  Rapids  road  and  run  to  De  Soto  for  a  million  dollars  less 

Owing  to  some  mismanagement,  the  freight  agent  of  the  P 
been  informed  that  the  boats  loaded  with  iron  had  left  St.  Lov 
the  freight.  Having  no  notice  of  any  change  of  intention,  he  c 
or  pay  freight  there.  It  was  consequently  landed  at  Oonaha, 
road  is  now  apparently  commenced  here.  In  view  of  this  w 
nothinj^  but  a  covert  design  to  change  the  terminus  for  specula 
it  subject  to  change  expose  to  present  loss  and  future  peril  a  lai 
interest,  depending  upon  this  work  as  now  located  and  being  co 
fSuth. 

We  are  more  confident  of  our  cause  in  this  matter  because  w 
on  ample  and  competent  surveys,  the  correctness  of  which  art 
new  facts  or  surveys  since  been  obtained  to  warrant  so  imp 
located  line.  We  know  also  that  the  contract  for  the  first  hunc 
considerable  amount  of  work  done  before  this  change  of  rout 
there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  first  forty  miles  of  the  i 
operation  if  the  plans  and  surveys  first  contracted  for  had  been  < 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nine  miles  ( 
the  first  twenty-two  miles  to  a  maximum  grade  of  forty  feet 
report  of  the  company,  and  upon  which  statement  all  the  coi 
not  thus  reduce  even  the  first  thirteen  miles.  It  is  the  middle 
twenty-two  that  are  thus  avoided  by  the  extra  nine  miles  of 
extremity  of  the  curve  remiuning  still  open  to  aU  the  objectioi 
high  gprades. 

%ut  if  it  is  really  desirable  to  reduce  the  ^ade  of  ^^  ^"^  ^^ 
per  mile,  we  believe  that  the  government  gifts  f^|i^  immunities 
construct  the  first  one  hundred  miles  on  any  Qo^i^agftry  grade,  w 
of  the  subscribed  stock.    Eighty  miles  of'^thu     ^e  Wti^^  <^^ 
Bkile.    Only  twenty  miles  at  the  eastern  torml^^  ^^<v|ais«B  any  i 
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hto  ifl  sot  greater  than  entire  lines  of  road«  crossing  Iowa,  nor  at  mncli  as  otber  roaM 
the  United  Btates  meet  with  and  overcome  without  any  goyemment  aid  whatever.  $50,000 
par  mile,  the  price  given  to  contractors  for  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  this  road  as  first 
localed,  is  regarded  here  by  good  judges  of  such  work  as  at  least  doable  a  just  and  profitable 
compensation.  Good  men  living  here,  and  perfectly  responsible  in  safficient  bends,  witt 
MPee  not  only  to  constract  this  as  required  by  the  first  contract,  but  will  for  the  same  price 
obliji^te  themselves  to  construct  it  on  a  maximum  grade  of  forty  feet  per  mile.  If  a  grade 
of  forty  ieet  is,  therefore,  proper,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  can  obtain  this  p-ade  only 
by  building  nine  miles  extra  of  road,  costing  the  government  $150,000  extra  for  bonds  ana 
perilling  lar^  vested  interests,  as  well  as  common  faith,  then  we  ask  that  others  be  allowed 
to  construct  the  work  as  the  charter  and  pledged  faith  requires.  It  is  fully  experienced 
here  that  Mr.  Durant  desires  to  intimidate  Omfma  and  Council  Bluffs  into  passive  sub- 
mission, and  equally  clear  that  this  proposed  nine  miles  of  extra  structure,  which  he  claims 
as  a  uecessity,  is  simply  a  scheme  for  speculation  at  the  expense  of  government,  as  well  aa 
other  important  interests. 

He  has,  in  defiance  of  located  routes  and  chuter  obligations,  constructed  nine  miles  of  road 
anauthorized  by  any  charter,  and  not  demanded  by  any  real  or  permanent  legitimate 
interest.  This  nine  nules  can  at  any  time  be  perverted  by  an  unscrupulous  management,  so 
that  not  only  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  but  all  the  central  interests  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  rights  and  benefits  guaranteed  in  the  charter  and  the  President's 
location,  will  be  subject  to  the  speculating  schemes  of  a  management  not  governed  by 
mercy  or  justice. 

The  projected  divergence,  and  the  threatened  use  to  which  that  divergence  maybe  applied, 
has  already  injured,  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  large  railroad  and  commercial  intereata 
which  relied  in  good  faith  on  the  permanency  of  the  Presidents  location.  But  great  as  our 
loss  has  been  by  the  construction  of  this  new  line,  and  the  threatened  use  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  at  some  future  day,  we  greatly  prefer  that  Mr.  Durant  should  take  the  terminus  at 
once  to  Bellvue,  than  either  to  iniimidate  us  for  the  future,  or  lull  us  into  a  false  confideooa 
which  may  be  fatal.  If  Omaha  is  not  entitled  to  the  initial  point  as  located  by  President 
Lincoln,  or  if  the  fixed  line  of  direction  west  can  be  so  changea  as  to  render  the  initial  point 
useless  as  a  terminus,  let  the  nermauent  chan^  of  terminus  be  made  at  once.  If  eveiy  de- 
mand that  hereafter  may  be  maae  upon  two  considerable  cities  is  to  be  enforced  by  a  threatened 
terminus  at  Bellvue,  let  the  issue  be  joined  now,  and  the  threat,  if  possible,  be  executed  now, 
before  capitalists  are  more  largely  mvolved.  We  beseech  you,  that  you  condemn  us  n<»t  to 
be  the  victim  of  this  nine-mile  curve.  Compel  the  managers  of  this  road  to  construct  suitable 
buildings  and  a  suitable  road  on  the  straignt  line,  and  we  care  not  how  many  private  lines 
Mr.  Durant  may  build  for  his  own  purpose ;  but  we  most  earnestly  protest  against  govern- 
ment bonds  being  appropriated  to  a  good  grade  on  private  line,  and  allow  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  to  be  sacrificed  by  a  grade  of  116  feet. 

We  are  exceedingly  loth  to  condemn  the  management  of  this  road,  and  have  long  hesitated 
to  do  so,  though,  as  we  now  see,  it  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

We  saw  the  initial  point  settled,  and  the  early  knowledge  of  that  fact  so  used  as  to  realise 
large  fortunes  by  the  rise  of  certain  railroad  stock.  We  then  saw  an  attempt  or  a  pretended 
attempt,  as  we  toen  supposed,  to  change  the  initial  point  some  20  miles  north,  and  the  slock 
of  another  road  rose  and  fell. 

President  Lincoln  was  even  applied  to  at  about  this  time,  whether  on  pretence  or  reality 
we  know  not,  to  reconsider  the  location.  He  replied,  however,  **  that  when  he  located  the 
terminus  and  accepted  the  line  of  the  100  miles,  his  functions  under  the  act  of  Congress  ceaaed, 
and  the  location  became  law."  Notwithstanding  this,  we  now  understand  that  the  managers 
of  this  Bellvue  curvature  pretend  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  just  before  his  death,  sanctioned  the  new 
line.  We  think  our  own  testimony  on  this  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  changa 
either  the  location  or  his  belief  that  his  location  had  become  a  law. 

Again,  a  threat  of  a  change  from  Omaha  to  Bellvue,  or  the  fact  of  a  change  of  line  around 
this  nine  miles  of  extra  cur>'e,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  large  interests  in  two  oon- 
aiderable  cities,  is  not  the  only  or  most  serious  cause  of  alarm. 

The  danger  not  only  arises  firom  the  place  or  the  distance  to  which  the  terminus  or  the  line 
may  be  removed,  but  the  fact  that  the  management  of  the  road  claim  and  exercise  the  right 
to  make  any  change.  If  thev  can  change  the  initial  point  to  Bellvue,  they  can  go  to  Plaits- 
mouth  or  Nebraska  City  for  the  same  purpose  and  on  the  same  authority.  If  they  can  change 
13  miles  of  a  located  line  in  one  place,  they  can  do  the  same  elsewhere,  and  of  all  the  settle- 
ments  and  investments  up  the  Platte  valley  for  100  miles,  made  on  a  full  reliance  of  the  per- 
manence of  this  location,  not  one  has  any  assurance  of  success  or  security  for  ftiture  entev^ 
prise.  Instead  of  the  promised  protection  and  encouragement  of  a  beneficent  government,  they 
are  subject  to  spoliation  from  an  unscrupulous  moneyed  monopolv. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  patronize  and  assist  in  the  development 
of  new  Territories.  New  States  and  Territories  secure  large  donations  of  lands,  and  every 
new  settler  receives  his  farm.  Infant  settlements  are  thus  encouraged.  Border  sett  lemen  ts  an 
protected  until  the  pioneer,  a  hundred  miles  from  other  habitation,  feels  safe  in  the  fiuth  of  a 
complete  protection  from  his  national  government.  New  roads  are  chartered,  not  only  that 
produce  from  old  settlements  may  find  its  way  to  marketi  but  that  new  and  distant  legiMU 
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may  find  proper  developiMiit    It  is  by  this  fostering  and  prot 
liave  grown  to  wealth  and  infinenoe,  and  new  Territories  are  ra] 

Small  as  the  popalati<»n  of  this  Territory  now  is,  its  futnro 
secured  by  this  Pacific  railroad,  is  of  nnbonnded  promise.  6n 
it  is  gpreat  in  view  of  its  recent  organization.  Ten  years  ago 
where  the  farmer  harrests  his  crops,  and  held  his  council  fires  w 
now  live  and  prosper. 

Omaha,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  grew  rapidly  as  the  nature 
and  traffic  from  California  to  New  York — tms  and  the  location 
even  now  centred  here  a  wealth  and  influence  that  many  citic 
Uons  of  more  tardy  progress. 

Council  BiuSa,  representing  central  western  Iowa,  is  in  the 
not,  therefore,  important,  as  intimated  by  the  managers  of  the  '. 
to  insist  that  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  shall  not  yiolato  faith 
national  work  and  national  faith  for  individual  gain. 

Previous  to  the  location  of  the  road  Omaha  and  Council  B 
rights  or  advantages ;  but  when,  after  a  full  discussion  of  all  tl 
was  located  here  by  President  Lincoln,  and  that  location  became 
of  Omaha  became  "  vested  riehts."  When  the  location  was  d 
but  when  the  President  located  the  road  the  most  prudent  had  c 

These  vested  rights  cannot  now  be  taken  away  or  subjected 
injustice  and  financial  distress. 

We  ask  no  unfair  favoritism;  we  ask  for  nonndueconsiderati 
invested  our  means  with  full  confidence  and  trust  in  the  govemn 
this  enterprise,  we  ask  that  we  may  not  now  be  turoed  over, 
tender  mercies  of  railroad  speculation.  If  we  must  lose  the  pror 
let  us  lose  them  now ;  but  if  retained  now,  let  it  be  fixed  beyoi 
•uiBcieut  cause. 

EN( 
GIL 

Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson, 

Corps  of  Engineers, 
Hpn.  Sprincier  Harbaugh, 
'  Gov,  Com,  for  U,  P.  R,  R. 


£.  B.  Taylor,  one  of  the  committee,  leaving  town  before  the 
municated  his  personal  views  before  he  left. 

Since  writing  the  above,  which  is  based  upon  the  published  re 
consulting  engineer  of  this  road,  and  advising  this  change  anc 
Mr.  Durant  and  other  managers,  we  learn  that  Colonel  Seym 
some  of  the  objections  to  his  former  nine-mile  curve,  by  extendii 
east  through  or  over  the  bluffs  to  the  Blissouri  valley,  and  ret 
along  the  river,  instead  of  up  Mud  creek,  as  first  proposed.  Th 
ting  down  the  two  miles  between  Omaha  and  Mud  creek  to  a  i 
involve  the  entire  loss  of  the  Mud  creek  line  and  the  Omaha  g 
and  involve  the  construction  of  8  or  10  miles  of  new  road,  and 
150  feet  grade  through  the  bluff,  we  believe  the  plan  was  devii 
especially  as  we  also  know  that  no  survey  has  yet  been  made  t4 
be  even  practicable. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Union  Pacific 
PresidenVs  Office,  13  William  street,  Ne\ 

Dbar  Sir:  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Springer  Harl 
in  this  road,  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  copv  of  a  communica 
Mr.  Harbangh  by  Mussrs.  Enos  Lowe  and  Gilbert  C.  Monell,  i 
representing  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  Omalaf^ 
residing  there, )  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  other  matters  connected  with  that  road.    Supposing,  from  t 
the  style  and  manner  of  its  address,  that  it  is  intended  th;&t  ^^v 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  consider  it  my  ^ut^  i 
of  the  many  erroneous  statements  which  it  contains  •  ft^AO  \^  ^ 
appended  to  the  said  communication,  althou^l^  I  axa  tiot  «\>\2^ 


r 
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tSoa  Bhoald  affect  tlie  question  at  issue,  and  am  extremely  relnctant  to  notice  or  refer  to  the 
complaints  or  censure  of  disaffected  employes,  or  parties  rendered  hostile  because  a  great 
work  cannot  be  made  to  serye  local  interest.  Many  of  these  qaestions  come  under  the  proT- 
ince  of  the  directors,  in  which  the  government  are  represented  by  five  members,  and  not  par* 
tictdarly  within  that  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  order  to  save  time, 
I  will  not  quote  at  full  length  from  the  communication,  but  merely  notice  and  refute  some 
of  the  misstatements  that  occur,  in  their  proper  order. 

Ist  WUkdrawal  of  lands. 

The  preliminary  location  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  was  filed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  vice-president  of  this  company,  upon  a  line  traced  for  that  purpose,  did  not 
purport  to  be  a  correct  survey  and  permanent  location ;  upon  this  the  land  was  withdrawn 
from  sale  or  pre-emption.  Subsequently  the  line  as  locatecl  by  the  engineers  was  filed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  upon  the  request  of  the  company. 

2d.  SurvetfM  and  ruamnundaiian$  of  die  ongineerf, 

Bt  referring  to  the  published  ''Report  of  the  organisation  and  proceedings  of  the  Unioii 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,"  (Appendix  la,  pages  'Nob,  1  and  2,)  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Peter 
A.  Dey,  engineer  in  charge  of  surveys,  reported  upon  six  different  linos,  and  states,  with 
reference  to  the  lines  from  Bellvue,  **tfaat  for  cheapness  of  construction  and  operation  this  ia 
without  any  question  the  most  desirable  line." 

3d.  JIfr.  Dey^s  connexions  with  the  company. 

Inasmuch  as  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  communication  of  the  committee  to  the  acta 
and  opinions  of  Mr.  Peter  A.  Dey,  an  engineer  formerly  in  the  employ  of  this  company,  it 
appears  proper  that  you  should  be  correctly  informed  respecting  some  facts  relating  to  hia 
former  connexion  with  this  road,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  and  cause  of  his  leaving  toe  ser- 
vice of  the  company.  ^ 

Mr.  Dej  was  never  appointed  cnief  engineer  of  the  road ;  he  was  styled  '*  engineer  in 
charge  of  surveys." 

In  August,  1863,  becoming  satisfied  the  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  would  during  the  fall  reach  the  amount  required  bylaw  before  perfecting* 
the  organization  of  the  company,  and  foreseeing  the  same  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
season  to  make  any  surveys  during  that  year,  and  being  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  definite  knowledge  of  tiie  topography  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
opposite  the  State  of  Iowa,  l^fore  any  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  the  most  suitable  point 
for  the  ea«tem  terminus  of  the  road,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  a  more  definite  knowfedge 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  some  of  the  mountain  passes,  I  instructed  Mr.  Dey  to 
organise  engineering  parties  to  survey  several  lines  from  the  western  border  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  a  ciimmon  point  in  the  Platte  valley,  and  also  to  despatch  a  party  of  engineers  to 
examine  and  run  a  line  through  Cheyenne  and  Bridger  Passes. 

A  copy  of  my  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  printed  report  of  the  company,  submitted 
herewith,  page  39  and  subsequent. 

Mr.  Dey  being  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
Company  at  a  moderate  salary,  which  company  were  willing  to  give  him  leave  of  absence, 
he  was  selected  by  me  to  take  charge,  because  he  had  alr^y  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
character  of  the  country  to  be  examined,  was  favorably  situated  for  making  up  the  parties, 
there  being  several  en^neers  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  whose  services  it  was 
thought  he  might  obtain  at  once,  and  thus  save  time,  and  from  motives  of  economy  in  the 
outset,  his  saliury  being  continued  for  the  time  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Company. 

Afler  the  organization  of  the  company  his  services  were  recognized,  he  was  continued  as 
engineer,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  commencing  and  carrying  on  the  grading  of  the 
first  forty  miles  west  of  Omaha.    The  prospect  of  nis  being  able  to  complete  the  work 
within  any  reasonable  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  firom  his  cor 
respondence : 

April  2,  1864,  he  writes :  "  I  find  difficulty  in  getting  bids  on  this  heavy  work,  on  account 
of  tne  time  for  completing  it;  can  you  send  some  reliable  contractors 7"  April  28,  1864,  he 
writes :  "I  have  telegraphed  and  written  to  all  the  contractors  that  I  was  satisfied  we  could 
rely  upon,  to  bid  on  this  forty  miles  of  work."  May  14,  1864,  he  writes:  "It  is  impossible 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  letting  this  work  now  without  some  provision  for  furnishing 
men.  I  had  on  my  file  of  letters  in  February  quite  a  number  of  applications  for  construct- 
ing. I  had  telegraphed  or  written  every  responsible  contractor  that  we  were  prepared  to 
receive  proposals  for  this  work.  The  uniform  response  has  been  that  they  were,  with  the 
present  scarcity  of  men,  afraid  to  take  the  work  at  any  price,  to  be  finished  in  a  specified 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  The  question  with  me  has  been,  whether  it  would  be 
policy  to  import  a  thousand  men,  or  more.    We  cau  work  them  to  advantage  for  a  long 
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whfle.  I  will  write  yon  again  to-morrow,  as  I  feel  entirely  disconraged."  Jnne  90,  1864. 
he  writes:  **Oar  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  useless  to  pay  the  expenses  of  men  ont 
here  to  do  this  work,  as  every  train  that  starts  for  Banock  City  takes  from  the  work  from 
ten  to  twenty  men  to  drive  the  teams.  Sprague*s  Canada  woodcutters  have  nearly  all  left. 
Portions  of  Williams^s  work  has  proved  very  hard,  so  much  so  that  on  the  first  of  this  month 
he  threw  up  the  joh.  He  has  lost  since  ne  started  the  work  several  hundred  dollars  per 
month,  partly  owing  to  material,  and  partly  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor  and  difficulty 
of  getting  work  out  of  the  men.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  letting  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Our  timber  men  have  fallen  off  very  much.  I  have  no  faith  in  getting  men  firom  Canada 
for  that  kind  of  work,"  drc,  &c. 

Finding  from  his  correspondence  that  the  necessary  work  of  construction  was  not  pro- 
gressing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company,  a  contract  was  negotiated  in  August  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha. 

The  company  considered  this  as  the  onlv  chance  of  completing  the  heavy  work  west  of 
Omaha  ana  finishing  one  hundred  miles  in  the  time  required  bv  the  act  of  Congress,  nor 
have  they  since  changed  their  opinion  upon  this  subject.  They  nave  the  right,  whenever 
they  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so,  to  cancel  the  contract  bv  giving  ninety  days'  notice 
of  their  intention  and  pay  for  the  work  so  &r  as  the  same  may  have  been  performed.  For  a 
time  thev  had  a  right  to  assume  the  work  by  giving  five  davs'  notice,  but  when  the  con- 
tractors had  advanced  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  had  contracted  to  a  lar^re  amount 
for  material  to  be  de'ivered,  it  was  considered  but  just  and  equitable  that  sufiicient  time 
should  be  given  to  adjust  and  close  up,  as  near  as  might  be,  unfinished  portions  of  the  work. 

The  company  did  not  feel  disposed  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Dey  in  the  matter, 
and  his  position  not  being  sucn  as  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  consulted,  his 
opinions  were  not  asked  either  before  or  after  its  execution. 

Subsequent  to  the  coniractora'  taking  possession  of  the  work  Mr.  Dey  was  still  retained  in 
the  employ  of  the  company,  and  a  portion  of  the  disbursements  made  through  him,  and  in 
October  he  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  acceptance  of  the  contract,  which 
related  to  the  character  of  the  work,  conditions,  d^c,  &c..  in  order  that  he  might  understand 
fullv  what  the  specifications  called  for  and  to  govern  him  in  all  matters  pertaining  thereto ; 
further  than  this  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
contract  was  given,  or  afp-eements  or  modincations  relating  thereto. 

It  was  intended  that  a  portion  of  the  work  already  commenced  should  be  continued  under 
the  supervision  of  the  company's  engineer— he  actmg  as  disbursing  agent — and  the  cost  ot 
same  charged  to  the  account  of  the  contnu^tors.  Mr.  uey,  therefore,  continued  to  act  in  this 
matter,  without  alluding  to  the  contract,  until  the  early  part  of  December. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  party  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  company  at  Omaha» 
and  to  look  afler  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts,  &c.,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dey's  request 
for  money  for  his  monthly  disbursements,  the  following  telegram,  sent  only  a  few  days  pre- 
Tious  to  the  date  of  his  resignation,  may  or  may  not  have  influenced  him  in  sending  the 


"New  York,  December  1,  1864. 
"  We  want  vouchers  for  your  expenditures.    When  you  have  matters  systematised  in  a 
business  way,  funds  will  be  provided.    Satisfy  Mr.  Henry's  bookkeeper,  and  he  can  draw  at 
sight  , 

"T.  C.  DURANT. 
"  P.  A.  Dey,  Omaha,  N,  T." 

Whether  the  company  have  done  him  injustice  in  disregarding  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  location  he  recommendn,  in  not  relying  implicitly  upon  his  ability  in  constructing,  you, 
who  have  so  recently  examined  the  one,  and  the  government  director,  who  has  condemned 
a  portion  of  the  other,  (and  which  the  company  have  already  given  orders  to  be  rebuilt, )  can 
easily  determine. 

Entirelv  without  experience  in  the  management  of  railroads  himself^'  he  has  set  up  his 
individual  oninion  against  those  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  and  railroad  men  in  the 
country,  ana  seems  to  expect  that  the  company  will  unhesitatingly  adopt  them. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1864,  the  Hon.  Jesse  L.  WilliamA,  one  of  the  government  direct- 
ors, and  also  an  engineer  of  great  experience,  together  with  Colonel  Silas  Sevmour,  the 
consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  visited  Omaha  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  country 
and  inspecting  the  work.  Soon  after  returning  to  New  York,  they  severally  recommended 
the  company  to  change  the  location  of  the  roaa  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte  valley  so  as 
to  avoid  the  maximum  grades  of  80  feet  per  mile  upon  the  line  being  constructed,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  a  line  with  maximum  grades  of  40  feet  per  mile. 

While  investigating  this  subject  and  collecting  the  necessary  information  for  his  report, 
Mr.  Sevmour  wrote  &&.  Dey  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  30,  1864 : 

"  I  think  you  promised  me  that  you  would  make  some  further  examinations  with  reference 
to  lengtheuiDg  the  line  and  reducing  the  grade,  as  well  as  quantities  of  excavation  and  em- 
bankment east  of  the  £1khom,  between  Stations  1069  and  1109.  I  wish  you  would  do  this 
at  once,  and  send  me  a  sketch  of  the  line  and  profile  with  a  grade  as  low  as  50  feet  per  mile, 


poMible;  also  advue  me  wbether,  m>m  jour  snrTejs  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  ii  is 
practicable,  bj  continuing  the  line  from  the  west,  down  the  yallej  of  the  west  Pap^on, 
to  the  junction  of  the  east  and  middle  Pappillon,  to  diverp^  northerly  in  the  directioii  of 
Omaha,  and  follow  up  one  of  the  atreams  flowing  from  that  direction  to  your  first  sammit  as 
shown  on  the  map,  and  thos  by  leng^ening  the  line  a  few  miles  to  avoid  most  of  the  heavy 
works  and  erades  upon  the  present  line ;  and  also  whether  in  Uie  same  connexion  the  lins 
could  not  follow  down  the  Platte  valley  to  a  point  just  above  the  junction  of  the  cut-off  and 
Elkhom,  and  then  break  through  the  blnffs  just  above  Iron  bluff,  and  enter  the  valley  of  a 
more  southerly  branch  of  the  PappiUon.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  compre- 
hond  fully  the  theory  of  the  location  of  the  first  23  miles  of  the  road,  and  I  can  find  noUdng 
in  your  reports  to  this  office  that  fully  expkiins  it.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obUged,  therefore  if 
you  will  post  me  up  as  much  in  detail  as  possible." 

The  following  order  was  sent  by  telegraph  on  the  12th  of  December,  1864 : 

"New  York,  December  12,  1864. 

"  Stop  work  on  west  end  of  section  eleven ;  line  will  be  modified  into  valley.  Can  work  on 
east  end  of  section.  Line  between  sectioae  two  and  tea  probably  be  changed.  Run  Una 
down  Mud  creek  to  intersect  Bellvue  line ;  also  down  Mud  creek  to  small  stream  in  section 
ten,  township  fourteen,  through  sixteenth,  to  intersect  line  at  mouth  of  Big  Pappillon.  Have 
you  received  Seymour's  letter? 


*P.A.DEy. 

*' Omaha,  N,  T." 


•T.  C.  DUBANT. 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Dey : 

'*  Omaha,  Iheemherl^  1864. 

"  Bear  Sir  :  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seymour  criticising  our  location  from  Omaha  to  the 
Elkhom  river,  and  making  suggestions  at  great  length.  Uis  earnestness  is  further  evinced 
by  a  telegram  sent  a  few  days  after  his  letter  was  mailed,  urging  an  immediate  and  fiill  an- 
swer from  me.  This  part  of  the  road  was  located  with  great  care  by  me.  You  even  animad- 
verted on  my  going  into  the  field  personally  to  examine  proposed  lines;  you  also  promised  to 
have  the  lines  scmtinized  by  a  committee  of  engineers  nearly  a  year  ago. 

"  The  line  as  located  by  me  has  been  approved,  and  the  location  has  oeen  acted  upon  lor 
a  year.  It  is  too  late,  after  spending  so  much  time  and  money  on  the  construction,  to  go  back 
and  consider  relative  merits  of  this  and  other  lines.  The  present  location  is  right,  unless  it 
is  desirable  for  the  company  and  government  to  make  a  longer  road,  more  bridges,  heavier 
excavations,  and  spend  on  twenty  miles  the  money  which  should  be  expended  on  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  roaa.  Your  views  favored  the  economical  policy,  which  was  certainly  the 
true  policy  of  the  companv.     I  acted  upon  it  deliberately,  and,  as  I  still  think,  wisely. 

**  In  view  of  the  decided  advantages  of  this  route  and  the  expenditures  already  made,  it  is 
in  my  opinion  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  modify  the  location  to  meet  the  undigested 
views  of  Mr.  Seymour,  who  cannot  know  the  relative  advantages  of  one  route  over  another, 
because  he  has  not  been  over  the  conutiy ,  and,  from  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  not  even  examined 
the  profiles  in  the  New  York  office. 

**  I  regret  that  I  had  not,  when  I  made  the  location,  the  advantages  of  his  experience ;  then 
it  would  have  been  useful,  and  some  of  his  suggestions  might  have  been  adopted  ;  but  the 
company  is  entitled  to  my  best  judgment  now  as  heretofore,  and  my  action  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  consideration  by  its  officers. 

'*  Bespectfully  yours, 

"PETER  A.  DEY. 

"T.  C.  Durant,  Esq." 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the  above  letter :  "The  present 
location  is  right  unless  it  is  desirable  for  the  company  and  government  to  make  a  longer  road, 
more  bridges,  heavier  excavations,  and  spend  on  twenty  nules  the  money  which  should  be 
expended  on  one  hundred  miles  of  road.'' 

Let  me  ask  you,  who  have  examined  the  ground  and  have  all  the  facts,  how  can  a  man 
with  ordinary  sense  expect  a  corporation  to  place  any  reliance  upon  his  statements,  or  the 
least  confidence  in  bis  ability,  who  deliberately  makes  a  report  to  his  employers  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist,  or  look  upon  any  of  his  opininions  except  with, 
distrust? 

His  remonstrances  were  disregarded  by  the  company,  and  about  this  time  he  sent  in  his 
resignation. 

f>om  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts  relative  to  his  connexion  with  the  road,  you  will  be 
able  to  form  an  intelligent  opiuiou  as  to  the  real  cause  of  his  leaving  the  same. 

It  has  been  an  unpleasant  task  for  me  to  allude  to  this  subject,  but  the  representations  of 
the  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Omaha,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dey  is  in  the  employ  of  in- 
terested parties  in  that  place  laboring  to  thwart  the  honest  endeavors  of  the  company  to  do 
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their  dutj,  representing^  that  be  »  a  friwud  of  the  enterprise,  rmdere  it  imperaHTe  ibr  me  to 
state  the  facts,  that  he  may  not  use  the  position  and  influence  Lis  connexion  with  the  com* 
pany  has  glTen  him  in  furtherance  of  his  hostile  endeayon. 

4th.  7%$  avow$d  object  of  A§  €kmtg: 

This  is  most  palpably  misstated  in  the  oommnnieation  referred  to.  The  object  as  really 
entertaioed,  and  publicly  avowed  by  the  company,  was,  by  lengthening  the  line  about  nine 
miles,  to  change  the  ruling  grades  from  80  to  40  feet  per  mile  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte 
valley.  The  subject  of  a  change  of  terminus  has  never  been  discussed  or  even  sugrated 
in  the  board  of  directors  in  connexion  with  this  subject;  neither  has  it  been  alluded  to  in 
the  report  and  reoommendations  made  bv  the  company's  engineers.  The  surveys  that  have 
been  made  since  the  change  was  decided  upon  by  the  company  have  demonstrated  that  the 
new  route  is  susceptible,  at  a  very  slight  comparative  axpense,  of  beinj^  still  further  improved. 
Whereas  it  is  deemed  entirely  impracticable,  except  at  an  expense  which  even  the  promotion 
of  the  private  purposes  and  mterests  of  the  property-holders  and  citizens  of  Omaha  that  are 
represented  by  this  committee  would  scarcely  jostify,^  to  reduce  the  maximum  grade  upon 
the  old  location  very  much,  if  any,  below  80  feet  per  mile. 

5th.  Tdegraphie  eomapondtnu* 

It  is  claimed  that  my  despatches  to  different  parties  at  Omaha  show  evidence  of  a  deter- 
mination on  my  part  *'to  intimidate  Omaha  ana  Council  Bluffs  into  a  passive  submission," 
A.C. ;  and  for  Uie  purpose  of  proving  this  charge  several  garbled  extracts  are  made  from  the 
despatches  sent  from  this  office. 

The  following  are  true  aud  complete  copies  of  despatches  sent  from  this  office  on  June  1, 
1665,  directed  to  Mr.  J.  £.  House  and  Mr.  £.  Creignton,  respectively,  at  Omaha: 

"June  1,  1865. 

*'  Make  arrangements  for  temporary  track  from  Bellvue  to  Junction  without  regard  to  grade* 
which  can  be  changed  when  permanent  location  is  made,  secure  place  for  saw-mill  ana  Bur- 
netizing  machine  at  BfUvue.  You  donH  answer  relative  to  brick  and  material.  Do  no  work 
north  of  Junction.  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  must  commence  at  Bellvue  as  our  only 
alternative  to  save  enterprise." 

"T.  C.  DUBAirr. 

«'J.  E.  House,  Omaha,  N.  T." 

In  reply  to  a  telegram  from  Omaha,  from  which  I  inferred  that  they  were  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  the  change  in  location  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  citizens  nol 
having  complied  with  the  agreements,  or  that  something  was  required  of  them,  I  sent  the 
following: 

"JuNBl,  1885. 

"Omaha  is  all  right.  Mr.  House  has  tho  reasons  for  making  the  change,  which  I  regret  as 
much  as  you  do.  if  Secretary  Harlan  insists  upon  old  location,  we  submit,  but  shall  build 
from  Bellvue  first,  and  finish  line  on  old  location  thereafter,  if  Congiess  does  not  release  ua 
from  it.    * 

^  We  shall  lose  through  business  on  the  high  grades,  and  most  croes  river  elsewhere ;  con- 
seqoently  need  no  buildings  at  Omahaw 

"T.  C.  DUBANT. 

"£.  Creiobton,  Omaka,  N.  T." 

The>  following  aro  true  and  complete  copies  of  two  despatches  sent  from  this  office  on  the 
ninth  of  June,  1865,  each  directed  to  E.  Creighton,  at  Omaha,  in  reply  to  his  question :  ^  If 
the  new  route  is  made,  will  ^ou  go  on  with  the  building  at  Omaha,  and  make  this  the  oni$ 
point  of  crossing  the  river  7  if  so,  the  citizens  of  Omaha  will  aid  you  on  the  new  line." 

"June  9, 1866. 

"  Shall  make  no  promises  as  to  crossing  the  river.  We  had  made  our  arrangements  to  build 
at  Omaha.  We  have  had  enough  of  interference.  We  shall  consult  the  interests  of  the  road, 
whether  the  citizens  aid  us  or  not.  I  should  recommend,  however,  that  you  do  not  oppose  new 
location ;  for  if  the  old  line  is  adopted.  Cedar  Rapids  road  will  cross  at  De  Soto,  and  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  road  will  connect  that.  The  omy  chance  to  prevent  this  Is  a  reduction  ot 
gimdes. 

"T.  C.  DURANT. 

"£.  Creiobton,  Omaha,  N.  T." 


'*June9,  1865. 

"  It  will  cost  one  million  of  dollars  more  to  complete  the  road  through  Iowa,  via  Des  Moines 
to  Council  Bluffs,  than  to  haild  Cedar  Rapids.  Your  people  and  papers  will  destroy  the  last 
chance  yon  have,  for  the  terminos  of  oar  road  at  your  place  will  not  help  you  if  there  ia  no 
road  to  connect  east. 

**  If  any  more  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way,  we  shall  make  application  to  the  President 
to  chance  the  terminus. 

"T.  C.  DURANT. 

*'  £.  Creiohton,  OhmAa,  NArmska  Territory.*' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  despatch  to  Mr.  Creighton  of  the  6rBt  of  June  reads  qnite 
different  from  the  one  contained  in  the  communication  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee have  selected  such  passages  as  suited  them  from  each  of  the  despatches  of  the  9th  of 
June,  and  consolidated  them  into  what  purports  to  be  one  despatch. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  despatch  sent  to  this  office  oy  the  puty  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  which  seems  to  have  been  strangely  omitted  from  those  embodied  in  the  comma- 
nication  of  the  committee : 

**  Omaha,  June  10,  1865. 

'*  The  people  here  will  be  satisfied  with  Mnd  creek  route,  if  Bellvue  movement  is  aban- 
doned and  permanent  buildings  be  erected  here  at  once.  Omaha  must  be  the  only  point  of 
connexion  with  the  Missouri  nver ;  without  this  there  will  be  trouble. 

"E.  CREIGHTON." 

I  shall  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  the  single  remark  that  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  iudgment  of  anv  candid  and  disinterested  reader  of  the  entire  correspondence  as  to 
which  of  toe  parties  was  tnen,  and  are  now,  endeavoring  to  place  this  controversy  upon  its 
true  merits;  and  also  as  to  which  is  making  efforts  to  ''intimidate  into  passive  sabnusdoa** 
the  other. 

6th.^  Change  ofterminuB  to  Belivue, 

The  committee  say  that,  **  in  view  of  this  whole  procedure  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  eoyeri 
design  to  change  the  terminus  for  speculative  purposes,"  Slc  The  case  as  presented  by  tiie 
committee  might,  it  is  true,  bear  this  construction ;  but  will  the  real  facts  in  the  case  justify 
such  a  conclusion  f    Let  us  see. 

The  laws  of  Congress  require  that  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  between 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  100^  meridian  shall  be  completed  within  three  vears  after  filing 
by  the  company  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Uieir  assent  to  the  organic  law. 

Their  assent  was  filed  on  the  27th  June,  1863;  consequently  the  charter  and  org^anisation 
might  be  forfeited  unless  one  hundred  miles  are  completed  by  June  27,  1866. 

This  and  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  under  the  most  favorable  aospiccB 
in  order  to  complete  enough  of  the  road  this  season  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  those  who  had 
advanced  the  company  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  was  in  my  mind  when  I  tele- 
graphed Mr.  House  that.  *'  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  must  commence  at  Bellvue  as  oar 
only  alternative  to  save  enterprise.'*  The  original  location  between  Stations  150  and  900  had 
been  abandoned  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Usher,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  govern- 
ment directors,  and  the  best  engineering  talent  that  could  be  found,  and  the  materiala  for 
superstructure  and  equipment  for  eighty  miles  was  being  delivered  rapidlv  at  Omaha ;  we 
were  about  ready  to  commence  laying  the  track.  The  President  of  the  United  States*  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harlan,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had  declined  approTing 
the  new  location  until  the  whole  subject  could  be  examined  and  reported  upon  by  a  goTem- 
ment  engineer,  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  people  of  Omaha  were  tli^owing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  constructing  the  road  upon  the  new  location. 

The  company  had  no  authority  for  building  the  road  upon  that  location  until  the  roate 
should  have  been  approved  by  the  President ;  many  of  the  iandt>wner8  along  the  line  were 
threatening  to  stop  the  work,  and  prosecute  the  company  for  tresi>assing  upon  their  property. 
The  company  baa  incurred  large  obligations  for  money,  preheated  upon  the  completion  of 
twenty  miles  of  the  road  within  a  g^ven  time.  What,  under  all  these  circumstances,  waa  to 
be  done  7  Weie  we  to  fold  our  hands  and  allow  the  company  to  be  discredited,  and  the  entire 
organization  to  be  legally  forfeited  ?  Certainly  not.  Our  only  alternative  seemed  to  be  to  or- 
ganize a  company  under  the  general  railroad  act  of  Nebraska,  by  which  to  legalise  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  then  lay  a  temporary  track  from  the  Missouri  river,  at  or  near  oellvne,  to  tlia 
intersection  of  the  original  location  at  Station  900,  over  which  we  could  transport  the  neoes 
sary  material  for  the  track  from  that  point  westward  into  the  Platte  valley  upon  the  main 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  tnus  "save  the  enterprise,"  and  at  the  same  time  i 
tain  the  credit  of  the  company. 
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This  was  the  canse  of  the  Bellme  alarm,  aboat  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  commnnica- 
tion  of  the  committee.  The  idea  was  abandoned  for  the  time,  and  work  resumed  and  mate- 
rial sent  to  Omaha  upon  the  assurance  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thatno  time 
would  be  lost  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  President  of  tne  United  States  for  his  final 
decision,  and  the  fact,  ascertained  by  careful  examination,  i)^at  tho  work  on  the  proposed 
tine  had  so  far  progressed,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  complete  the  gradrnc^  to  a  point  where  a  Ifaie 
from  the  Missouri  river  at  Bellvue  would  intersect,  than  to  grade  for  a  trmnorarj  road  from 
that  point  to  the  river.  Should  the  decision  of  the  President  be  adverse  to  tne  new  location, 
it  will,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  still  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  a  separate 
organization  for  that  portion  of  the  rood  east  of  the  point  of  junction  witn  the  old  location. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  contingency,  and  the  final  results  that  I  foresaw  would  most  naturally 
flow  from  it,  that  I  endeavored,  with  all  the  force  and  earnestness  pf  my  command,  to  impress 
upon  the  people  of  Omaha  that  their  position  as  the  permanent  terminus  of  the  road  depended 
upon  the  proinpt  adoption  by  the  President  of  the  route  with  the  lowest  niling  grades,  and 
that  their  opposition  to  this  route  was  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  and  delay  to  the  work, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  endanger  the  future  welfare  of  the  plarr ;  bnt  I  could  not  pledge 
the  company  upon  so  important  a  matter  as  the  only  place  its  road  i^honld  cross  the  river. 
These  warnings  and  remonstrances,  however,  have  lUl  been  disregarded,  and  in  return  for 
them  I  have  received  nothing  but  misrepresentation  and  abuse. 

Whatever  t-he  result  of  the  a^tetion  of  this  subject  may  be,  therefore,  upon  the  future  wel- 
fare of  Omaha,  I  feel  that  the  ciriaens  through  their  representetives,  and  not  myself,  will  be 
justly  held  responsible  for.  I  did  not  advocate  the  change  in  the  first  instance,  and  only  re- 
luctently  consented  to  it,  not  from  any  want  of  conviction  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  prominent  engineers,  so  far  as  the  economical  operating  of  the  road  was  con- 
cerned, but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  the  change  would  create  an  opposition  from  parties 
interested  in  private  speculations,  and  thus  bring  about  discussions,  ana  perhaps  delays,  the 
latter  of  whicn  might  endanger  the  enterprise. 

I  believed  then,  and  that  belief  has  been  fully  justified,  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
company  to  construct  a  road  on  the  old  location,  abandon  the  same  hereafter,  and  incur  the 
expense  of  a  new  line  to  the  Missouri  river  at  Bellvue.  As  to  the  "  speculative  purposes**  witk  ■ 
which  I  am  charged,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do  not  now  and  never  have  owned,  in  my  own 
right,  one  dollar*s  worth  of  property  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.  The  interests  of  my  friends, 
so  far  as  they  have  any,  that  will  be  affected  by  the  final  decision  of  this  question,  are  cen- 
tred at  Omaha  and  Council  Blufis,  so  that  my  personal  sympathies,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
exercised  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  have  always  favored  every  mea- 
sure that  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  localities. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  citizens  of  Omaha  should  donate  to  the  company  the  right  of  way 
and  a  suitable  site  for  depot  buildings  and  machine  shops. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  done  only  in  part,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  so  donated  is 
nnsuiteble  for  the  purpose  and  of  little  value,  or  is  so  situated  that  the  cost  of  rendering  it  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  the  company  would  exceed  that  of  purchasing  land  more  suiteble.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  the  land  referred  to  by  the  committee  hoB  been  donated.  The  deeds, 
I  understand,  when  the  property  was  so  situated  as  not  to  be  available  for  .the  uses  of  the 
company,  had  been  executed  to  me  as  trustee,  and  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  land  commis- 
sioner of  the  company,  to  be  exchanged  for,  or  sold  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of,  such  property  as 
the  company  may  require  for  ite  own  use.  The  titles  were  thus  made  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  property  to  be  reconveyed  with  less  trouble  than  could  be  done  if  deeded  to  the 
company,  ana  subject  to  their  mortgages. 

7th.  Cfrades  of  U6  feet  per  mile. 

The  charter  of  the  company  requires  that  *'the  grades  and  curves  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  grades  and  curves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;'*  these  are  grades  of  116 
feet  per  mile,  and  curves  of  400  feet  radius.  The  lines  reported  upon  by  Mr.  I>ey  between 
Omaha  and  Uie  Platte  valley  were  all  very  expensive  and  undulating  on  account  of  their  run- 
ning over  the  swells  and  divides  of  the  country  instead  of  around  them ;  the  one  selected, 
however,  was  found  to  be  adapteble,  at  a  great  expense,  to  a  maximum  gr^e  of  80  feet  per 
mile,  and  the  grade  was  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  slow  progress 
made  in  grading  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864  rendered  it  necessary  in  the  fall  to 
change  these  grades  in  some  instonces  to  116  feet  per  mile,  in  order  to  insure  the  completion 
of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  within  the  time  required  by  the  charter ;  so  that  when  the 
work  between  Stetions  150  and  900  was  suspended  in  January,  1865,  some  of  the  heaviest 
excavations  and  embankmente  were  actually  being  constructed,  with  a  maximum  ffrade  of 
116  feet  per  mile.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  company,  however,  to  reduce  the  graaeii  with 
gravel  trains  as  soon  as  practicable  after  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law . 
as  suggested  in  the  following  letter  of  Colonel  Seymour,  written  by  my  direction: 

60  1 


••Umion  Pacific  Railroad  Comvant, 

'*Pre$ident'i  OJUe,  Hi  mUUm  Hreet,  New  York,  Nottmhtr  19, 1864. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  lookiDg  orer  the  profiles  of  the  first  twenty  miles  west  of 
Omaha  with  Mr.  Durant,  and  he  desires  me  to  make  the  following  suggestions  for  your  con- 
sideration and  guidance : 

"It  is  considered  safe  to  assume  that  the  necessary  materials  can  be  delivered  at  Omaha 
as  early  as  the  1st  of  June  next  fox  commencing  the  laying  of  the  track  vigorously  westward. 
Andf  therefore^  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  grading  between  Omaha  and  Elkhom  river,  in- 
cluding the  bridge,  should  be  so  far  advanced  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  retard  the  laying  of 
the  track  to  the  Flatte  valley  by  that  time,  and  also  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  grading 
will  then  be  so  far  advanced  westward  of  the  Elkhom  that  the  track  may  be  laid  contin- 
uously for  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and,  perhaps,  eighty  miles. 

"In  view,  therefore,  of  the  great  importance  to  the  company  and  the  public  of  extending 
the  road  as  far  as  possible  up  the  Platte  valley  during  the  next  season,  together  with  the  very 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  labor  at  the  present  time,  it  is  thought  advisable,  in  the  heaviest 
portions  of  the  work  on  the  first  twenty  miles,  to  adopt  temporary  grades  with  an  inclina- 
tion, if  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  of  120  feet  per  mile,  and  also  to  excavate  the  cuts  to  the 
narrowest  width  that  will  admit  of  the  safe  passage  of  a  train,  and  the  convenient  and 
economical  prosecution  of  the  work.  After  this  is  done,  and  the  track  laid  to  the  Platte 
valley,  it  is  proposed,  before  the  road  is  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  eovemment  or 
opened  for  toe  transaction  of  business,  to  complete  the  grading  to  the  full  width  and  present 
grades,  with  construction  trains,  by  means  of  which  it  is  believed  it  can  then  be  done  much 
more  economically  than  now. 

"With  reference  to  the  location  and  construction  of  the  line,  station-house,  machine-shop, 
engine-house,  &.C.,  at  the  western  terminus,  it  is  not  considered  important  that  anything 
decisive  should  be  done  before  quite  early  in  the  spring,  or  in  time  to  receive  and  protect  the 
cars  and  machinery  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  the  iron  and  other  materials 
for  the  track  as  it  arrives  by  the  earliest  freshets  in  the  Missouri  river. 

"  Hoping  that  these  views  and  suggestions  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  remain,  yours, 
very  truly, 

"S.  SEYMOUR,  Conndting  Enginttr. 

"Peter  A.  Dey,  Esq.,  Engineer  in  charge,  5rc.,  Omaha,  N.  T," 

This,  you  will  perceiYe,  was  done  at  a  time  when  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
route  adopted  by  the  company,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
really  the  oest  and  most  practicable  route  for  the  road  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte  valley. 
The  ciise  now  stands  quite  differently ;  a  much  better  route  for  all  parties  in  interest  has 
been  discovered,  that  admits  of  much  improved  grades  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte  valley, 
and  it  is  also  ascertained  that  if  the  business  oT  the  road  should  hereafter  require  a  further 
reduction  ol'  grades  ascending^  westerly  from  the  Missouri  river,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
great  preponderance  of  trade  in  that  direction,  a  branch  of  three  or  four  miles  in  length  may 
be  constructed  down  the  Pappillon  to  the  Missouri  river,  which  will  reduce  the  maximum 
grade  ascending  westerly  to  twenty  feet  per  mile  over  the  entire  distance,  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kocky  mountains.  With  these  facts  before  them,  and  their 
importance  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  it  appears  to  me,  if  the  new  line  is  rejected,  that  this 
company  cannot,  with  proper  regard  for  the  interests  either  of  the  stockholders,  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  public,  expend  any  more  money  upon  the  old  location  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
Congress,  upon  a  proper  representation  of  facts,  would  interfere  to  prevent  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  labor  and  capital  upon  a  route  which  the  laws  of  gravity  and  trade  will  sooner  or 
later  render  comparatively  worthless ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  government 
bonds  to  be  issued  to  this  company  is  not  a  subsidy,  but.  a  loan  to  the  company,  and  is  a 
lien  on  the  road,  taking  precedence  of  the  stock,  ultimately  to  be  paid  bv  the  company, 
which  would  fail  to  protect  its  own  interest  did  it  not  apply  the  means  at  its  command  m 
constructing  the  road  upon  such  route  as  would  best  insure  a  remunerative  return. 

This  company  has  never  claimed  nor  represented  that  the  amended  location  asked  for 
embodies  at  the  present  time  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  attained  over  the  original  location, 
as  about  three  miles  of  the  old  line  west  cf  Omaha  was  embraced  in  the  ameud^  location,  on 
account  of  the  work  on  the  same  having  been  nearly  completed  when  the  change  was  made, 
on  which  there  is  a  maximum  grade  greater  than  forty  feet.  They  do  represent,  however, 
and  claim  that  the  amended  route,  while  it  is  far  8U()erior  with  its  present  g^ade,  is  easily  and 
at  very  slight  comparative  expense  susceptible  of  being  still  further  improved,  so  as  to 
eoibody  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  while  the  original  can  never,  within  any  reasonable 
limit  of  expenditure,  be  so  far  reduced  in  grade  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  connexion  for  the 
railroad  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

By  adopting  the  line  recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  down  the  Missouri  bottom  a 
short  difttauce  and  across  to  the  Mud  Creek  route,  which  can  be  doue  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
trains  goiug  west  will  only  have  a  maximum  grade  of  thirty  feet  to  overcome,  while  coming 
eust  ciiij  use  the  present  descending  grade  on  the  first  three  miles  west  of  Omaha,  thus  giving 
^U  the  advantages  of  a  double  tradL. 
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These  improvements  in  the  mde  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  adopted  and  carried  otit 
bj  the  company  as  soon  as  the  bUAiness  of  the  road  will  jnstifV  the  expenditure;  that  it  shall 
be  done  sooner  seems  to  be  inconsistent  both  on  the  part  of  tne  government  and  the  people. 

8tlL  Siockkolderi  at  Omaha  and  proposUumfor  cantraet. 

Inasmuch  as  the  management  are  accountable  to  the  stockholden  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  are  elected  annually  by  them,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  if  there  was  any  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  those  whom  this  oonmuttee  claim  to 
represent  would  lend  their  aid  to  bring  about  a  change. 

Uow  much  of  the  entire  twelve  hundred  dolhus  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  company  by 
parties  residing  n  Nebraska  Territory  and  the  western  parts  of  Iowa  is  representea  bv  thu 
committee  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  certain  it  is  that  neitner  of  the  names  of  these  gentlemen 
appear  on  the  books  of  this  company  as  stockholders.  The  enterprising  and  responsible 
people  of  Omaha,  so  desirous  to  contract  for  building  the  road,  were  quite  safe  in  mftlHng 
their  propositions  to  their  own  committee  instead  of  tne  railroad  company. 

9th.  Concluding  remarks. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Major  General  John  A.  Dix,  the  president  of  the  Union  Padfie 
Bailroad  Company,  has,  during  the  recent  rebellion,  been  obli^^  to  devote  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  performance  of  the  military  duties  assigned  him  by  the  government,  the  duty 
has  devolved  upon  me,  as  vice-president,  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  to  act  as 
the  principal  executive  officer  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  In  doing  this  it  has  been 
mv  earnest  wish  and  purpose  to  act  not  only  justly,  but  liberally,  to  all  parties  and  interesti 
who  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in  this  great  national  enterprise.  That  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as  I  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  doing 
intentional  injury  to  any  one. 

I  have  never  supposed  that  this  g^eat  work,  involving  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  was  being  built  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  Omaha,  nor  that  the  half  of  the  entire 
Union  lying  upon  either  side  of  the  Missouri  river  was  for  all  time  to  be  compelled,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  to  pay  tribute  to  any  particular  point  or  locality  upon  that  river 
for  the  privilege  of  intersecting  or  crossing  it ;  but  that  it  was  designed  that  this  road  should 
follow  tne  most  natural  and  eligible  route  which  nature  has  left  open  for  it  through  the  diffi- 
cult and  mountainous  country  wnich  it  was  to  traverse.  It  has  been  oidy  upon  this  assumption 
that  I  have  invested  largely  of  my  own  means,  and  been  able  to  induce  others  to  invest  theirs, 
during  a  period  of  the  most  unexamph  d  financial  embarrassment  growing  out  of  our  national 
difficulties;  but  I  have  succeeded,  through  the  co-operation  and  financial  ability  of  our 
treasurer,  J.  J.  Cisco,  esq.,  the  aid  and  support  of  an  intelligent  board  of  directors  and  con- 
fiding friends  and  capitalists,  in  placing  the  enterprise  beyond  the  reach  of  failure ;  and  pro- 
vided the  government  shall  see  nt  to  indorse  the  policy  of  the  company,  in  the  matter  now 
under  consideration,  in  which  I  know  they  have  acted  in  the  utmost  liberality  and  g^ood 
faith,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  ability  to  prosecute  this  great  work  to  a  speedy 
completion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  policy  of  the  company  shall  be  repudiated  by  the 
government,  and  the  completion  of  the  first  consecutive  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha 
be  thereby  delayed  one  year  or  more,  I  shall  still  persist  in  my  efforts,  and  the  use  of  every 
legitimate  means,  to  hasten  forward  to  its  final  completion  a  work  with  which  I  shall  ever 
deem  it  an  honor  to  have  been  connected. 

I  have  the  honor,  colonel,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  C.  DURANT, 
Vice-President  Union  Paei/ic  Railroad  Campamp. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson, 

L'nited  States  Engineers, 


APPENDIX  K. 

No.  1. 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  of  Iowa, 

Qfiu  4d  City  Exchange,  Boston,  August  15,  1865.  > 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  Intelligencer,  headed  ''Pacific 
Railroad/'  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  holds  that  the  President  has 
a  right  to  sanction  a  change  of  route  of  the  Omaha  branch. 

As  you  are  presumed  to  feel  more  personal  interest  in  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  than  any  other,  and  aided  it  in  getting  its  grant  in  Nebraska,  J  venture  to  trouble  yoa 
with  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  President  has  authority  to  sanction  a 
change  in  the  Omaha  branch,  which  will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  Kiver  Bailroad  Company,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1^, 


xoa  are  aware  tnat  we  luiTe  gone  lorwara  nnaer  tnat  ace  ana  snrreTea  onr  ronie  ana 
adopted  it,  and  sent  a  map,  with  a  certificate,  to  yonr  department,  to  be  placed  on  file. 

We  are  now  obtaining  means,  as  the  accompanying  circular  iwill  show  yon,  to  renew  tba 
extension  of  onr  road,  and  hope  to  make  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Company,  the  best  route  to  the  100th  meridian,  with  a  bridge  at  Burlington. 

Now  it  seems  uiat  our  neighbor  on  the  north,  not  content  with  a  land  fiprKDt  in  Iowa  Beveral 
times  larger  than  ours,  and,  in  addition  to  its  land  grant  in  Nebraska,  direct  government  aid 
to  the  extent  of  $16,0Ci0  a  mile,  proposes,  by  a  flank  movement  in  Nebraska,  to  cut  us  off. 

Can  it  be  done  T  is  the  question. 

Can  the  Omaha  branch  more  down  towards  the  Platte  and  cover  onr  route  ?  We  hear  from 
the  west  that  such  is  the  purpose.  The  plan  is  said  to  be  to  compel  our  road  to  become  a 
feeder  to  that  road,  while  the  eastward  tnrough  business  is  to  be  sent  over  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  and  Rock  Island  route,  we  to  get,  in  return  for  all  the  business  we  furnish  from 
tiie  east  and  intermediate  points,  simply  wh^  mutt  stop  In  the  counties  through  which  we 
pass  in  Iowa. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  and  do  not  object  to  any  change  of  the  route  of  the  Omaha  branch 
wluch  does  not  trench  upon  our  rights,  which  we  are  bound  to  be  watchful  of,  for  our  own 
takes  and  for  the  sake  or  all  in  Iowa  who  are  interested  in  the  extension  and  completion  of 
our  road  to  the  main  trunk  of  the  Pacific. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  wiU  favor  me  with  your  views  on  this  subject. 
Very  troly,  yours, 

J.  N.  DENNISON,  TVeatmr. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

SeereUrff  qf  the  Interior, 

No.  2. 

Department  or  the  Interior, 

fVaskingUm,  D.  C,  August  17,  1865. 
Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  asking  whether  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Compan  j 
can  lawfully  change  the  route  of  the  road  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  railroad,  has  been  received.    You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  it  is  not  usual  for  an 
officer  acting  judicially  to  decide  a  case  before  it  is  brought  before  him. 

Should  any  one  protest  against  a  location  on  account  of  interferences  with  the  righta 
acquired  by  a  previous  location,  I  would  consider  the  question  as  properly  raised,  and  give  it 
a  careful  examination  and  as  prompt  a  decision  as  practicable. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ooedient  servant, 

JAMES  HART.AN,  Secretary, 
J   N.  DENNIBON,  Esq., 

No.  48  Ctly  Eukamge,  Bottom,  Mass. 

No.  3. 

BURLINOTON  AND  MISSOURI  RiVER  RAILROAD  COMPANY,   OF  lOWA, 

Office  48  City  Exchange,  Boston,  August  31,  1865. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  favor  of  the  17th  came  duly  to  hand,  but  I  could  not  send  in  a  remon- 
strance at  an  earlier  day  owing  to  the  absence  of  our  president,  Mr.  Brooks. 
If  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  it,  we  should  like  to  be  heard  further  bj  counsel. 
Very  truly,  youxa, 


Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  hdorior. 


J.  N.  DENNISON,  Treasurer. 


No.  4. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company,  of  the  State  of  lowe^  having  been 
informed  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are  endeavoring  to  procure  the  approval 
of  the  President  for  the  proposed  change  of  the  route  of  the  Omaha  branch  of  the  said  Pacific 
Riuhroad  through  the  territory  west  of  Iowa,  so  as  to  bend  the  route  southward  of  the  route 
adopted  by  the  company  and  approved  by  the  President,  respectfully  but  earnestly  remonstrate 
against  the  said  proposed  change  of  route  and  the  approval  thereof  by  the  President. 

They  would  respectfullv  state,  as  a  reason  why  the  said  alteration  of  the  route  should  not 
be  allowed  or  sanctioned,  that  smoe  the  passage  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  act  Congress  has 
made  an  appropriation,  in  the  form  usually  made  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  ridlroads,  of 
lands  through  Nebraska  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
through  that  Territory  to  the  junction  with  the  Pacific  Road  at  the  one  hundredth  (lOUth) 
meridiaa. 
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There  is  no  |^nt  of  ($16,000)  sixteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile  to  lud  this  road,  bat 
simplj  land,  while  the  Omaha  branch  of  the  Pacific  road  has  grants  of  both  money  and  land 
to  aid  in  its  construction. 

The  proposed  alteration  in  the  route  of  that  road  brings  it  almost  down  to  the  line  adopted 
by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Rulroad  Company.  That  company  has  adopted  the 
grant,  expend^  much  money  in  surveying  and  locating  its  line,  has  completed  its  location* 
and  filed  the  map  of  it  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  Washington. 

It  has  done  this  knowing  of  the  route  selected  by  the  Pacific  road  for  its  Omaha  branch. 
The  route  it  has  selected  was  intended  as  an  independent  road  through  the  countiry.  Before 
this  grant  was  made  by  Congress  the  Pacific  roua  had  entered  upon  its  surveys.  It  procured 
them  to  be  made,  and  its  route  to  be  located  and  approved  by  the  President.  Its  route  waa 
intended  as  an  independent  road,  and  to  accommoaate  and  develop  the  section  of  countiy 
along  which,  or  throu|;h  which,  it  is  located,  and  it  is  only  since  the  survey  and  location  of 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  road  through  Nebraska  that  an  effort  has  been  made  bT 
the  Pacific  road  to  change  the  location  of  its  Omaha  branch  and  invade  the  territory  whicn- 
is  justly  and  properly  tlwt  upon  which  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  road  is  dependent 
for  business,  and  whose  resources  it  will  develop.  This  proposed  alteration  of  the  Pacific 
route,  therefore,  is  a  proposed  wrongx>f  great  magnitude  to  tne  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  Company,  and  for  these  reasons  alone  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  1 1  is  also  a  great 
proposed  wrong  both  to  the  government  and  the  territory  through  which  it  has  been  located. 

One  object  of  the  government  is  the  development  of  the  section  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  runs.  This  object  is  defeated  if  the  roads  are  permitted  to  be  located  on  or 
near  the  same  route,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  causing  the  roads  to  be  built  remote 
from  each  other,  and  through  distant  sections  of  the  country,  as  was  the  original  plan  and 
design.  It  is  doubly  wrong  to  allow  a  company  to. whom  Congress  has  panted  not  only 
lan£,  but  sixteen  thousand  dollars  ($16,000)  per  mile  in  addition,  to  aid  in  its  construction, 
to  alter  its  route  and  invade  the  route  and  territory  tributary  to  another  right,  marked  out 
by  Congress,  and  which  was  only  a  grant  of  lands  to  aid  in  its  construction. 

It  is  against  injustice  like  this  by  a  company  so  favored  and  munificently  endowed  by  the 
government  that  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  earnestly  protests. 
It  would  respectfully  represent,  also,  that  the  road  having  been  once  located  by  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  from  Omaha  to  the  junction,  and  the  location  approved  by  the  President, 
its  location  is  fixed,  and  cannot,  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  changed,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  act  of  Congress  which  allows  of  any  change. 

The  President's  approval  and  sanction  having  been  given  to  the  route  surveyed  by  the 
company,  and  adopted  by  it,  his  duties  in  that  respect  are  completed,  and  neither  himself 
nor  any  subsequent  President  has  the  power  to  allow  or  sanction  a  revocation. 

On  all  grounds,  therefore,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  remon- 
strate and  protest  against  any  change  or  alteration  in  the  route  of  the  Omi^a  branch,  and 
any  approval  or  sanction  bv  the  President  of  any  such  alteration  or  change. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  BROOKS,  President. 


APPENDIX  L. 

No.  1. 

Ofpice  op  the  Pacific  Railroad, 

September  2,  1865. 
General  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  forward  for  your 
information  the  enclosed  remonstrance  of  J.  W.  Brooks,  presideut  of  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad  Company,  against  any  change  in  the  original  location  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Raihpoad  west  from  Omaha. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
LmUtnani  Colonel  Enginun, 
Gen.  John  A.  Doc, 

President  Union  Pmcifie  fiailroad  Company,  New  York. 

No.  2. 

Union  Paofic  Railroad  Company,  President's  Office, 

13  mUiam  street,  IfetD  York,  September  5,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  enclosing,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  a  remonstrance  from  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company 
against  the  proposed  change  of  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  westward  from 
the  terminus  at  Omaha. 
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I  think  it  quite  obvious  tbat  tbe  president  of  tbe  first-named  company  did  not  nndemtand 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  change.  If  be  had,  be  could  bardlj  have  treated  it  as  an  iuTasioQ 
of  tbe  Territory,  which  is  justly  and  properly  that  upon  which  the  Burlington  and  Missonii 
River  Railroad  Company  is  dependent  for  business,  and  whose  resources  it  will  develop. 

The  change  referred  to  is  all  within  the  first  17^  miles  of  tbe  old  line  west  from  OmahA. 
At  that  distance  the  old  and  new  lines  unite,  and  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  new  line 
from  the  old  within  that  distance  is  only  5i  miles.  As  the  line  of  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  railroad  is  understood  to  run  south  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Platte,  a  distance  of  18 
miles  from  Omaha,  the  apprehended  invasion  of  the  Territory,  for  which  that  road  nropoMS 
to  furnish  railroad  facilities,  is  altogether  imaginary ;  certainly  no  business  which  would 
naturally  fall  to  tbat  road  in  the  district  of  countrv  referred  to  would  be  in  any  danger  of 
being  diverted  by  the  slight  change  of  line  proposed  in  the  other  road. 

The  change,  as  you  are  aware,  did  not  oripnate  with  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Ton  are  also  aware  tbat  it  was  unanimously  recommended  by  tbe  gov- 
ernment directors,  and  that  the  only  objects  in  view  were  to  promote  tbe  public  convenience 
and  to  relieve  tbe  company  from  a  perpetual  burden  in  running  an  unnecessarily  expensive 
line  of  high  grades.  The  interest  which  the  irovemment  and  tbe  commercial  communitj 
have  in  the  change  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  company. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  A.  DO,  Pn$idemi. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  * 

United  Statei  Engineers, 

•     No.  3. 

Office  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 

September  7,  1865. 

Gbkeral:  I  am  instructed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  5th  instant,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company. 

£i  reply,  I  respectfully  draw  vour  attention  to  section  3  of  the  act  to  aid  in  the  constnio- 
tion  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  approved 
July  1,  1662,  in  connexion  with  section  4  of  the  act  amending  said  act,  approved  July  2, 
1864,  bv  which  you  will  see  tbat  tbe  proposed  change  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
panv  of  the  original  line  of  their  route  westward  ly  from  Omaha  to  that  proposed  farther 
soutn  will  increase  the  conflict  already  existing  between  the  two  companies  by  bringing  their 
routes  still  nearer  together,  and  thus  middng  the  domains  from  which  the  grants  are  to  be 
made  still  further  overlap  each  other. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Lientenant  Colonel  of  EnginetrM, 
General  John  A.  Doc, 

President  Union  Faeifie  Railroad  Co.,  New  York, 


No.  4. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Presidknt'8  Office, 

13  fVilliam  street^  New  York,  September  9,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  mine 
of  the  5tb,  concerning  the  remonstrance  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
Company  against  the  proposed  change  of  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  west  fnm 
Omana. 

The  i>oint  suggested  in  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  conflict  between  the  two  companies 
concerning  tbe  grant  of  land  by  Congress  was  so  indirectly  stated  in  tbe  remonstrance  that 
I  did  not  allude  to  it  in  my  letter  of  the  6th,  and  I  did  not,  in  fact,  consider  it  of  any  import- 
ance. This  company  has  never  expected  to  get  any  lands  within  the  district  in  which  the 
change  of  line  is  contemplated.  It  is  sunposed  tbat  the^  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  covered  by 
pre-emption  claims.  In  entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  greatest  enterprise  of  modem 
times.  It  would  be  discreditable  to  all  concerned  to  permit  any  obstacle  to  be  thrown  in  the 
way  by  so  trifling  a  consideration  as  a  conflict  between  two  companies  in  regard  to  a  few 
acres  of  public  land ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all  objection  to  tbe  proposed  measure,  I  am 
authorized  by  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  now  in  the  city  (and  I  have  no  beel- 
«^^^v-^!  speaking  for  the  others)  to  say  that  this  company  will  waive  all  claim  to  any  lands 
to  which  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  is  now  entitled  under  exist- 
ing acts  of  Congress,  so  far  as  such  claim  may  arise  from  the  proposed  change  of  line. 
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That  I  may  not  be  mifinnderetood,  I  put  the  proposition  in  another  fonn  of  words :  that 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Companj  will  not  claim  any  lands,  by  reason  of  the  chan^  of 
line,  to  which  the  other  company  is  now  entitled.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  it 
important  to  make  the  waiver  more  secare,  the  change  of  line  can  be  approved  on  the  express 
condition  that  this  company  shall  not  make,  in  the  district  referred  to,  any  claim  to  lands  to 
which  it  was  not  entitled  previous  to  the  change. 

Having  thus  removed  all  ground  of  conflict  between  the  two  companies  arising  out  of  the 
liroposed  change  of  line  in  regard  to  their  respective  grants  of  land,  1  beg  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  question  may  be  decided  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  this  company  may  be  re- 
lieved from  the  numerous  an^  many  serious  embanassments  occasioned  by  the  long  delay 
which  has  taken  place. 


I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Lieut  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson, 

United  State$  Engineers, 


JOHN  A.  DIX,  President. 


No.  5. 


Office  of  the  Pacific  RAfLROAD, 

September  12,  J865. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  reply  of  9th  instant  to 
mine  of  the  7th. 

You  speak  of  the  long  delay  of  the  department  in  not  deciding  the  question  at  issue,  and 
the  inference  seems  to  be  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
gOTemment.  I  think  it  proper  to  relieve  the  depavtment  from  such  an  imputation,  if  any 
such  is  intended,  by  reminding  vou  that  the  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the  necessitv  of 
the  surveys  and  profiles  which  toe  absence  of  any  such  essential  data  in  vour  ofiice  made  it 
obligatory  upon  me  to  order,  and  which,  indeed,  delayed  my  report  on  the  question,  at  the 
express  reauest  of  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  road,  Col.  Silas  Seymour. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Engineers^  in  charge. 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix, 

President  of  the  Union  Pac\fie  Railroad  Company, 

No.  6. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
President's  Office,  13  H^Uliam  street,  New  York,  September  18,  1865. 

Sir:  Absence  from  the  city  has  prevented  me  from  acknowledging  at  an  earlier  day  your 
letter  of  the  12th  instant. 

I  did  not  intend  in  my  letter  of  the  9th  to  impute  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  any 
want  of  prompt  action  in  the  matter  of  tbe  proposed  change  of  line.  I  foresaw,  when  the 
Secretary  dechned  to  recommend  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  confirm  it,  that 
there  would  be  an  embarrassing  delay  ui  making  the  required  examinations,  though  I  did 
not  suppose  it  would  be  protracted  through  the  period  of  four  months.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  did  not  thiuk  it  out  of  place  to  ask  of  the  Secretary  an  early  decision,  as  we  are 
losing  valuable  time,  and  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  make  proper  financial  payments  to 
push  on  the  great  national  enterprise  so  long  as  there  Is  any  question  pending  between  the 
government  and  the  company  in  regard  to  the  route. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  President, 

Lieut  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson, 

United  States  Engineers, 


APPENDIX  M. 

Omaha,  July  15,  1865. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  requesting  my  observations  in 
regard  to  the  rise  in  the  Missouri  river  at  this  point,  I  would  state  that  during  the  spring  rise 
of  1862  the  water  covered  the  bottom,  from  the  river  bank  to  the  bluff,  with  a  strong  current 
and  an  average  depth  of  not  less  than  three  feet.  This  continued,  I  should  say,  at  least  two 
(2)  weeks.  At  that  time  I  was  told  by  a  person  who  had  marked  the  rise  of  1857  that  the 
water  was  eighteen  inches  higher  at  that  time  than  in  1862. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAMES  T.  ALLAN. 
Col.  J.  H.  Simpson. 


Eitimated  eat  of  amntnuting  different  routes  between  the  Mi$MOuri  river  aitd  Siatiod  16G0, 

in  the  Platte  Valtey ;  being  the  west  end  of  section  Nos.  12  and  16,  29  miles  east  of  Siaiiam 

2520,  at  Frimont. 

August  24, 1366. 

RonU  No.  1— Old  location  from  Station  O,  at  Omaha,  to  Station  926,  +  44  feet  of  old  nom- 
bers,  (=  Station  1,387  of  new  numbers,)  and  thence,  via  line  common  to  all  routes,  to  Station 
16H  of  new  numbers— distance  11 9944  feet,  or  22 ^|\)  miles. 

Maximum  g^ade  of  66  feet  per  mile,  ascending  westerly,  and  79.45  i&ei  per  mile,  ascending 
easterly.  The  estimate  on  file  in  this  office,  dated  **  Engineer's  office,  Omaha,  September  1, 
1864,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Dej,  is  as  follows : 

Section  No.  1 i $56,790  00 

SectionNo.  2 4S,570  00 

Section  No.  3 ^ 98,840  00 

SectionNo.  4 127,470  00 

SectionNo.5 31,825  00 

SectionNo.  6 134,650  00 

SectionNo,  7 .,. 38,940  00 

SectionNo.  8 2S,780  00 

Section  No.9 75,700  00 

SectionNo.  10 11,960  00 

SectionNo.  11 46,810  00 

SectionNo.  12 34,966  00 

For  grading,  bridging,  Ac 706^340  00 

Add  22 iV^  miles  superstructure,  at  $20,000  per  mile 454,400  00 

Total 1,160,740  00 

Average,  151,081  per  mile. 

RofUe  No,  la. — Old  location,  described  lineally  as  number  1,  with  srades  reduced  to  50 
feet  per  mile  in  both  directions*  From  estimate  dated  Engineer's  office,  Omaha,  September  1, 
1864. 

SectionNo.  1 |228,992  20 

SectionNo.  2 91,619  45 

SectionNo.  3 231,601  25 

SectionNo.4 379,326  00 

SectionNo.  6 65,061  40 

SectionNo.  6 168,a»  20 

SectionNo.  7 122,766  60 

SectionNo.  8 56,250  20 

SectionNo.  9 194,972  50 

SectionNo.  10 21,543  60 

SectionNo.  11 89,353  80 

SectionNo.  12 45,617  85 

For  grading,  bridging,  &c 1,695,929  85 

Add  22  i^(j\)  superstructure,  at  (20, 000  per  mile 454,400  00 

Total * 2,150,329  85 

Average,  $94,644  per  mile. 

Bonte  No,  U. — Same  as  preceding,  but  with  grades  ascending  40  feet  per  mile  westeriy, 
and  50  feet  per  mile  easterly. 

No  detailed  estimate  has  been  made  on  these  grades,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  raij 
much  from  a  mean  between  Route  No.  la,  of  50  feet  each  way,  and  Route  No.  2,  of  40  feet 
each  way.    We  have,  therefore — 

Total  estimate  for  Route  No.  la $2,150,329  86 

Total  estimate  for  Route  No.  2 2,329,184  00 


2)4,479,513  86 


2,239,756  92 
Average,  $98,581  per  mile. 
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Ramie  No,  2. — Old  location  deseribed  liDeally  ag  No.  1,  with  (iprades  reduced  to  a  maximttia 
of  40  feet  per  mile  in  both  diiections.  Mr.  Ainswortb,  under  date  of  August,  1665,  esti- 
mates as  follows : 

SectionNo.  2 $44,045  00 

SectionNo.  3 '- 316,040  00 

SectionNo.  4 337,970  00 

SectionNo.  5 33,815  00 

SectionNo  6 115,440  00 

Section  N6.  7 180,061  00 

SectionNo.  8 77,384  00 

SectionNo.  9 169,014  00 

Add  Mr.  Ain8worth*8  increase  on  sections  3  to  9,  inclusive,  as  per  letter  of 

August  14,  1865.  app.  C,  3 1 104,450  00 

Add  for  reducing  section  1  and  part  of  section  2,  (see  profile,)  say  600,000 

cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 300,000  00 

Add  Mr.  Ainsworth's  estimates  for  reducing  grrade  at  Elkhom  from  80  to  40 

feet  per  mile 60,000  00 

Add  original  cost  of  sections  1,  10,  11,  12 146,665  00 

For  grading,  bridpng,  Ac 1,874,784  00 

Add  22i^  miles  sup^nBtructnre,  at  |20, 000 454,400  00 

Total '. 2,389,184  00 

Average,  $102,517  per  mile. 

jRoiite  No,  3.— New  location,  as  now  graded,  from  Station  0,  at  Omaha,  with  consecutive 
numbering  of  stations,  via  old  location,  to  Station  150 ;  thence  via  Mud  creek  and  Pappillon 
vaUey,  to  Station  1387,  (=926  sta.  4-  44  feet  of  old  line  at  point  of  convergence,}  and 
tiience,  by  route  common  to  all  lines,  to  Station  1660.  Distance,  166,000  feet,  or  31  |M^ 
miles,  with  maximum  grades  of  66  feet  per  mile  ascending  westerly — a  distance  of  15,000 
feet  out  of  Omaha,  and  of  60  feet  per  mile  descending  westerly — a  distance  of  4,000  feet 
into  the  Phitte  valley,  near  the  Elkhom  river,  with  intermediate  grades  not  exceeding  40  feet 
per  mile. 

Section  No.    1,  (Mr.  Dey's  estimate  of  September  1,  1864) $55,790  00 

SectionNo.    2 do do do 21,285  00 

Section  No.    2,  (Mr.  House  s  estimate,  January  23,  1865) 14, 790  00 

SectionNo.    3 do do do 11,910  00 

SectionNo.    4 do do do 7,250  00 

SectionNo.    6 do do do 7,700  00 

SectionNo.    6 do do do 10,500  00 

Section  No.    7 do do do «  6, 900  00 

SectionNo.    8 do do do 29,375  00 

SectionNo.    9 do do do 32,200  00 

SectionNo.  10,  (Mr.  Dey*s  estimate,  September  1,  1864) 11,980  00 

SectionNo.  11 do do do 45,810  00 

SectionNo.  12 do do do 32,985  00 

For  grading,  bridging,  Ac. 288,475  00 

Add  31]^  miles  superstructure,  at $20,000  per  mile 626,800  00 

Total 917,275  00 

Average,  $29,175  per  mile. 

Route  No,  4. — Line  as  proposed  to  be  amended  hereafter,  from  Omaha  down  the  Missouri 
river,  ascending  and  crossing  the  bluffs,  to  an  intersection  witii  the  Mud  creek  and  Pappillon 
valley  route  (or  No.  3)  at  Station  421,  thence  following  route  No.  3  to  Station  1660 ;  distance 
162,420  feet,  or  30]^  miles,  with  maximum  grades  of  30  feet  per  mile  in  each  direction. 

Mr.  Ain8worth*s  estimates  of  August,  1865,  from  Omaha,  via  line  down  Mis- 
souri river,  to  Station  366  of  Mud  creek  line,  with  maximum  grade  of  31  feet 

per  mile v $170,800  00 

Add  for  reducing  grade  to  30  feet  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  summit  at  Station  337, 
and  cbangine  line  from  Station  366  to  Station  421 ;  also,  for  grading  balance 
of  section  3,  between  Stations  421  and  430,  30,000  yards,  at  50  cents  per  yard .      15, 000  00 

Section  No.  4,  (Mr.  House's  estimate  of  Januarv  23,  1865) 7,250  00 

SectionNo.  5 do do do 7,700  00 

SectionNo.  6 do do do 10,500  00 


Section  No.    8 do do do 

Section  No.    9 do do do 

Section  No.  10 do do do 

Section  No.  11,  (Mr  Dej's  estimate  of  September  1,  1864) 

Section  No.  12 do do do 

Add  cost  of  reducing  Kane*s  Cut  and  other  grades,  between  Stations  421  and 
1660,  to  maximum  of  30  feet  per  mile,  120,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  50 
cents  per  yard 


29,375  00 
33,200  00 
15,450  00 
45,810  00 
32,985  00 


60,000  00 


For  grading,  bridging,  drc 434,970  00 

Add  30i^  miles  superstructure,  at|20,000per  mile 615,200  00 

Total .> 1,050, 170  00 


Average,  $34,141  per  mile. 

RatUe  No,  5. — Line  from  Missonri  river,  near  Bellvue,  up  the  Pappillon  valley,  to  an  in 
tersection  with  route  No.  4,  at  Station  478 4-55  feet,  of  Mud  creek  line;  thence  following  ap 
the  Pappillon  valley  (route  No.  3)  to  Station  1660,  distance  146,039  feet,  or  27  A,%  miles,  with 
maximum  grades  of  20  feet  per  mile,  ascending  easterly. 
lir.  Ainsworth*8  estimates  of  August,  1865,  from  Missouri  river  to  Station  478  +  55 

feet $57,150 

Two-thirds  of  section  No.  4,  (Mr.  H6use*s  estimate  of  January  23,  1865) 

Section  No.    5,  (Mr.  House's  estimate  of  January  23,  1865) 

Section  No.    6 do do do. .................. ....... 

Section  No.    7 do do do 

Section  No.    8.... .... .do.... .....do. .........  do ......  .................... 

Section  No.    9 do do do^ 

Section  No.  10 do do do 

Section  No.  11,  (Mr.  Dey's  estimate  of  September  1,  1864) 

Section  No.  12 do do do 

Add  cost  of  reducing  Kane*s  Cut  and  other  grades,  between  Stations  478  -f-  55  and 

1660,  to  maximum  of  20  feet  per  mile  ascending  westerly,  and  ,30  feet  per  mile 

ascending  easterly,  150,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  50  cents. 


$57, 

4,832 

7,700 

10,500 

6,900 

29,375 

33,200 

15,450 

45,810 

32,985 


75.000 


For  grading,  bridging,  Ac 318,902 

Add 27^  miles  snpeFBtructure,  at  $20,000  per  mile.. 553,200 

Total 879,102 


Average,  $31,529  per  mile. 

(The  above  estimate  is  based  on  the  surveyed  or  full  orange  line.  A  personal  examination 
has  convinced  me  that  the  dotted  line  is  practicable,  better,  and  would  not  add  materially  to 
the  estimate  of  the  one  actually  surveyed. — J.  H.  S. ) 

Recapitulation  of  cost,  length,  maximum  grades,  8(c.,  of  different  routes  hetioeen 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  west  end  of  section  12,  Station  1660. 


DXSIONATZON  OF  ROUTl. 

Length  of 
line  in  miles 
and  fhictions. 

MAXIMUM   GRADE   PXR 
MILE  III  FEKT. 

COST. 

No. 

Name. 

Ascending 
westerly. 

Ascending 
easterly. 

Total 

Average 

per  mile. 

1 

la 
3 

Old  location  with  80  feet  grades 

Old  location  with  SO  feet  grades.  . . . 
Old  location  with  40 &  SOfeet  gradei 

Old  location  with  40  feet  gradei 

Constructed  line 

32.73 
82.73 
22.72 
22.72 
31.44 
30.76 
27.66 

66 
90 
40 
40 
66 
30 
SO 

79.45 
50 

50 

40 

79.2 

30 

30 

$1, 160. 740 
2,150,329 
2,239,757 
2, 339, 184 

917. 275 
1, 050, 170 

872,103 

151,081 
94,644 
98,581 

103. 517 
29,175 

4 

5 

Proposed  line 

34.141 

Bellvne  line 

31,599 

New  YORK)  August  24,  1865. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  estimate  of  cost,  length,  maximum  grades,  &>c.,  of  the 
renpective  routes,  as  above  designated,  between  the  Missouri  river  and  Platte  valley,  at  Sta- 
tion No.  1660,  is  correctly  compiled  from  original  and  correct  data  on  file- in  this  office. 

8.  SEYMOUR, 
Consulting  Engineer  Union  Padfie  Railroad  Company. 
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Dbpabtment  op  thb  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  September  23, 1865. 
To  the  President : 

I  have  the  honor  to  snbmif,  herewith,  the  import,  map,  and  profiles  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson,  corps  engineers,  appointed  to  examine  and  re- 
port in  relation  to  the  application  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for 
an  amended  location  of  a  portion  of  the  route  of  their  road  between  Omaha  city, 
Nebraska,  and  the  valley  of  the  ElkB^om  river. 

Colonel  Simpson  has  given  this  matter  a  thorough  investigation,  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  office,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  line  which 
die  company  have  proposed  and  pledged  themselves  to  build,  extending  from 
Omaha  down  the  Missouri  valley,  and  across  the  river  bluff  to  Mud  creek  and 
Pappillon  valley  route  (No.  3)  at  or  near  Station  421,  and  thence  on  said 
route^to  the  valley  of  the  Elkhom,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  with 
ruling  grades  of  30  feet,  ascending  westward  and  eastward,  is  15  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  route  that  can  be  obtained  westwardly  from  Omaha,  and 
therefore  the  best  for  the  country  which  the  company  could  build. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary. 

llndorsement.J 

The  abandonment  asked  for  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  the 
original  location  of  their  road  between  Omaha  and  the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn, 
called  No.  1  in  Colonel  Simpson's  report,  with  the  adoption  of  No.  3  or  Mud 
crock  route,  is  approved  on  the  express  condition  that  the  company  amend  said 
No.  3  line,  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Missouri  valley  or  No.  4  route,  with  ruling 
grades,  ascending  westward  and  eastward,  of  30  feet  to  the  mile,  as  they  pro- 
pose. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President. 


The  honorable  Secretary,  under  date  of  June  10,  1865,  instrulsts  the  govern- 
ment directors  to  report  periodically : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1865, 

Sra:  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1864,  entitled  '*An 
act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  raibroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  fovemment  the  use  of 
the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  approved  iJnlj  1, 1862,^  "  provides  that  **  the 
government  directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
answer  to  any  inquiries  he  may  make  of  them  touching  the  condition,  management,  and  pro- 
press  of  the  work,  and  shall  communicate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  any  time,  such 
information  as  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  department;'*  and  that  **  they  shall,  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  management  of  the  line,  visit 
all  portions  of  the  line  of  road,  whether  built,  or  surveyed." 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  government  directors  have,  as  yet,  visited  any  portion  of  the  line 
cf  the  road,  either  as  built  or  surveyed ;  nor  do  I  find,  on  the  files  of  the  department,  that 
they  have,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  communicated  any  information  to  the  depart- 
ment on  the  subject. 

^  It  seems  to  me  to  be  important  that  they  should  visit,  at  an  early  period,  and  inspect  the 
line  of  road ;  and  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  has 
been  detailed,  by  order  of  the  President,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  location  of  the  line 
West  from  Omaha,  both  as  heretofore  established  and  as  now  proposed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  Company  to  be  changed,  I  respectfully  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for 
one  of  the  directors,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  themselves,  to  accompany  him,  so  that  the  depart- 
ment, in  any  action  it  may  be  called  upon  to  take,  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  information 
thereby  to  be  obtained,  and  such  suggestions  as  a  personal  inspection  of  the  road  and  its 
location  might  qualify  him  to  make. 

Colonel  Simpson  is  now  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  will  soon  proceed  to  Omaha,  and  there 
await  the  receipt  of  his  instructions,  which  are  now  being  prepared,  to  be  sent  to  him  imme 
diately. 


partmeut  pt^mxiically,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  thej  would  do  so  as  soon  after  their  regular 
and  special  meetinc^  as  may  be  practicable. 

I  have  addressed  a  communication  to  each  of  the  other  goyemment  directors,  of  even 
tenor  and  date  hereof. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretory. 
TiuoTBY  J.  Carter,  epring^idd,  lUinois. 
The  goyernment  directors  report  in  compliance  with  the  Secretary's  infltrac^ 

tions: 

New  Tobk,  Jvly  8,  1865. 

8n :  In  compliance  with  the  reauest  contaiaed  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  the  vm- 
dersigned,  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  have  the  honor  to  say  ihmt 
they  eutered  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment  during  the  first  week  of  October,  1864,  and 
soon  after  the  amended  charter  was  accepted  by  the  company.  Their  first  act  was  to  request 
and  direct  one  of  their  number,  Jesse  L.  Williams,  esq.,  to  visit  the  line  of  Uie  road  in  Ne- 
braska, and  examine  the  location  and  progress  made  in  construction.  During  the  same  month 
Hr.  Williams  proceeded  to  Omaha,  and  from  thence  a  distance  westward  ofover  for^  miles, 
and  as  far  as  the  construction  was  under  progress. 

At  our  next  quarterly  meeting  Mr.  Williams  made  a  report  of  his  reconnoissance,  dated 
November  15,  1):<64,  which  was,  by  our  direction,  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. A  printed  copy  of  that  report  (A)  is  hereto  attached,  and  made  part  of  this  communi- 
cation* 

At  your  suggestion,  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  we  detailed  one  of  our 
number,  Springer  Harbaugh,  esq.,  to  accompany  Colonel  Simpson,  an  officer  of  engineers, 
sent  out  by  the  orders  of  the  President.  By  a  telegram  received  on  the  5th  instant,  we  leam 
that  Colonel  Simpson  and  Mr.  Harbaugh  arrived  at  Omaha  on  the  4th  instant,  and  on  the 
5th  would  proceed  to  examine  the  line.  On  his  return  we  will  instruct  him  to  make  yon  a 
detailed  report,  supplementary  to  this. 

In  Octooer,  1864,  when  we  assumed  the  duties  of  onr  appointment,  we  found  that  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September  previous  a  contract  had  been  arranged  and  consummated 
by  the  executive  committee,  in  which  are  vested  the  powers  of  the  board  when  not  in  session, 
for  the  construction  and  eouipment  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  the  road  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  per  mile,  payable  $5,000  per  mile  in  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  balance  in  the  currency  bonds  of  the  govenmient  and  the  securities  of  the 
company.  From  the  first,  the  contract  price  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  high.  At  present, 
with  the  probable  decline  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  and  advance  in  the  value  of  the 
g^ovemment  bonds,  it  seems  extravagant  When  made,  however,  there  were  many  con- 
siderations justifying  a  liberal  price,  and  among  them  was  the  pressing  necessity  for  the 
immediate  progress  of  the  work,  in  order  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  law  and  save  th^  charter. 
Again,  to  construct  and  equip  one  hundred  miles  of  the  road  by  the  time  named  in  the  law 
would  require  two  millions  of  dollars  or  more,  in  cash,  to  be  advanced  before  either  the  gov- 
enmient  bonds  or  the  securities  of  the  company  could  be  made  available.  Capitalists  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  such  advances  in  a  frontier  undertaking  like  this,  so  distant  from 
conmiercial  centres,  and  the  entire  completion  of  which  to  the  Pacific  was  so  remote  in  p(4ni 
of  time,  and  its  immediate  profits,  therefore,  so  problematical,  without  a  larae  margin  in  the 
contract.  Again,  the  summer  of  1864  was  a  dark  period^  in  the  progress  or  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  the  financial  future  of  the  nation,  upon  which  depended  the  value  of  these  ^or- 
emment  currency  bonds,  and  without  which  the  road  cannot  be  built,  was  very  unpromismg. 

The  undersigned  have  not  in  the  past,  nor  could  they  in  the  future,  of  choice,  favor  ths 
mode  of  building  raikoads  by  large  contracts  like  this,  which  increases  the  cost  of  the  woik 
by  large  profits  to  contractors  and  capitalists.  Nothing  but  public  necessity  can  justify  it 
Such  necessity,  however,  frequently  arises  in  new  countries,  and  we  believe  exists  in  respect 
to  this  work,  as  the  Uw  now  stands.  If  the  more  economical  plan  of  giving  small  contnets 
to  those  who  actually  perform  the  work,  under  free  competition,  payable  in  cash,  could  be 
pursued,  thus  saving  intermediate  profits,  the  cost  of  this  great  work  could  be  reduced  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  But,  by  the  method  in  which  government  aid  is  furnished  to  the 
company,  and  which  is  according  to  the  usage  of  government  in  aiding  public  works,  the 
adoption  of  any  such  plan  is  impMAble.  We  trust,  however,  that  more  moderate  profits  and 
free  competition  will  be  the  rule  in  all  future  contracts. 

We  have  considered  it  among  onr  highest  duties  to  aid  the  company  in  pressing  forward 
the  work,  and  to  secure  a  good  road.  No  national  interest  seems  to  us  more  urgent  than  the 
development  of  our  vast  mining  regions,  now  greatly  hindered  in  the  tedious  and  expensive 
mode  of  access.  If  liberal  compensation  on  the  first  section  shall  quicken  the  work  in  ita 
progress  towards  the  mountains,  the  country  will  find  in  this  compensatory  advantages. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  January,  1865,  we  found  that  Colonel  Seymour,  the 
consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  had  recommended  a  change  of  the  line  near  CNiiaha, 
with  a  view  ot  avoiding  certain  heavy  grades  of  eighty  feet  per  mile.  In  this  rpcommend^ 
tion  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  our  number,  who  had  in  the  previous  month  of  October  qarofaU/ 
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inspected  the  old  line,  concarred,  on  condition  tbat  tbo  basin  aaenmed  by  Colonel  Seymonr 
as  to  tbe  new  route  sbould  be  verified  bj  careful  survey.  His  views  and  reasons  were  em- 
bodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tbe  vice-president  of  the  company,  (B,)  dated  January  2,  1865, 
a  printed  copy  of  which  is  attached  and  made  part  of  this  report.  At  the  April  meeting  the 
line  was  changed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  undersigned. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  two  of  our  number,  Mr.  Garter  and  Mr.  Harbangh, 
were  appointed  government  directors  under  tlie  original  act  of  Congress  passed  July,  1862. 
They  attended  at  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  at  all  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
board,  until  the  acceptance  by  the  company  of  tbe  act  of  July,  1864.  Previous  to  the  time 
when  it  became  necessary,  under  the  act  of  July,  1862,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  fix  the  ** point  of  the  western  bonndarv  of  the  State  of  Iowa,"  Mr.  Carter,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Harbaugh,  and  himself  proceeded  to  Omaha  and  spent  some  time  in  examining  thai 
and  other  points  for  crossing  the  Missouri  river,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  railroads  in  Iowa. 
He  submitted  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  a  personal  interview,  and  thus  assisted  them  in  their  action  under  the  act  of 
July,  1862. 

The  government  directors  have  been  punctual  in  their  attendance  upon  the  regular  quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  board,  and  are  gratified  in  bein^  able  to  testify  tnat  they  have  always 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  the  executive  officers  commendable  zeal  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  nasten  the  construction  and  completion  of  this  great  national  work.  The 
process  already  made  in  the  grading  and  also  in  tlie  purchase  and  shipment  of  iron  rails 
lustifies  our  belief  that  at  least  fifty  miles  of  the  road  will  oe  finished  and  equipped  by  Decem- 
Der  next,  and  that  the  remaining  fifty  miles  to  make  the  number  required  by  the  charter  will 
be  finished  by  the  time  limited,  the  last  of  June,  1866.  • 

The  undersigned  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  selecting  for  this  work  the 
great  channel  of  commerce  between  the  two  oceans,  not  only  a  practicable  route  across  the 
mountain  ranges,  but  tbe  very  best  route,  and  with  this  view  have  urged  upon  the  board 
and  the  executive  officers  the  propriety  of  very  thorough  and  extended  surveys.  Though 
attended  with  great  expense  in  this  distant  region,  disturbed  as  it  has  been  by  Indian  hos- 
tilities, ^et  experience  proves  that  no  money  is  more  wisely  expended  than  that  which  is 
applied  in  preliminary  surveys.  In  this  preparatory  wock  the  company  has  evinced  com- 
mendable liberality. 

During  the  season  of  1864  four  engineer  parties  were  kept  in  the  field,  while  a  fifth,  under 
orders  to  make  surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lUOth  meridian,  was  driven  in  by  the  Indians. 
Tbe  leading  results  reached  during  that  year  were :  first,  that  the  route  via  Denver  City  and 
the  contiguous  gold  region,  from  the  great  elevation  of  that  part  of  tbe  mountain  range  and 
the  depth  and  ruggedness  of  its  cafions,  is  impracticable;  and,  secondly,  that  either  of  two 
routes  crossing  the  Bla^k  Hills  further  north  is  quite  feasible,  though  requiring  some  heavy 
work  with  high  grades,  probably  equalling  in  difficulty  for  a  short  section  the  most  rugged 
portions  of  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Onio  railroad.  One  of  these  lines  follows  the  Lodge- 
pole  creek  from  its  junction  with  the  South  Platte  through  the  Cheyenne  Puss,  reaching  an 
elevation  on  tbe  summit  of  eight  thousand  six  hundrea  and  sixty-one  (8,661 )  feet  above 
tide,  requiring  a  tunnel  fifteen  hundred  feet  long.  Tbe  other  and  more  southerlv  route 
diverges  from  the  South  Platte  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  creek,  following 
up  the  valley  of  that  stream,  and  crossing  tbe  mountain  summit  at  what  is  called  the  Ante- 
lope Pass,  eight  thousand  and  ninety-one  (8,091)  fe^  above  tide.  No  tunnel  is  required  at 
this  pass.  Tbese  surveys  were  connected  at  the  Laramie  plains,  and  thence  continued  west- 
ward to  Salt  Lake  City,  finding  for  the  whole  distance  a  practicable  route.  As  the  reports 
of  the  engineers,  accompanying  the  annual  report  of  the  directors,  give  full  and  interesting 
details,  nothing  further  than  this  general  glance  at  the  sut^ect  of  these  surveys  and  explora- 
tions is  called  lor  from  us. 

For  the  field-work  of  1865  two  full  engineer  parties  have  been  sent  out,  with  a  third  partv, 
numerous  enough  for  separate  explorations,  in  advance.  The  instructions  given  by  tne 
vice-president  for  the  season's  work  cover  the  location  from  the  100th  meridian  to  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Black  Hill  range,  together  with  a  8ur\'ey  of  the  South  Pass  route,  via  the  North 
Platte,  and  also  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  whether  or  not  a  better  route  than  the  one 
surveyed  last  year  from  the  Black  Hills  to  Salt  lake  can  be  found  further  south,  passing 
through  the  basin  of  the  Green  and  Uintah  rivers. 

At  the  July  session  just  closed  no  business  of  importance  was  transacted,  with  the 
exception  of  authority  g^ven  to  the  executive  officers  to  issue  bonds  and  execute  mortgages 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  eMpeeially  that  of  March  3,  1865.  IVo 
distinct  mortgages  are  contemplated:  one  on  tbe  r^^ad  of  the  same  amount  and  tenor  of  the 
government  bonds,  and  the  other  upon  tbe  laud  grant  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  per  mile. 

Agreeably  to  your  suggestion,  we  shall  hereafter  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  department 

KespectfuUy  submitt^ 

CHAS.  T   SHERMAN, 
GEO.  ASHMAN, 
T.  J.  CARTER, 
J.  U  WILLIAMS, 

OifvrHmetU  Dtrscfors* 

Hon.  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Hon.  Springer  Harbangb,  in  obedience  to  instractionB  from  the  department  of 
June  10,  1865,  and  at  the  request  of  tbe  other  government  direotors,  visits  the 
railroad,  and  under  date  of  July  20,  1865,  reports  upon  the  condition,  manage- 
ment, and  progress  of  the  work: 

PrrrsBURG,  Jii/y  20,  1865. 

Sm:  In  accordance  with  your  suggestions,  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  to 
myself  and  the  other  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  my  colleagues,  I  accompanied  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H. 
Simpson,  of  the  corps  of  engineers  U.  S.  A.,  detailed,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  location  of  the  line  west  from  Omaha,  both  as  here- 
tofore established,  and  as  now  proposed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  be 
changed. 

We  arrived  toother  at  Omaha  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  commenced  work  on 
our  respective  missions  on  the  morning  of  the  5tn. 

As  the  matter  of  reporting  upon  the  line  heretofore  established  and  the  proposed  line,  as 
well  as  the  engineering  question  involved  in  the  case,  are  especially  assigned  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Simpson,  whom  I  consider  eminently  qualified  to  give  the  government  an  impartial 
report  on  the  questions  within  his  instructions,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  my  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  13th  section  of  the  amended  act  of  incorporation,  more 
particularly  touching  the  (ft>ndition,  management,  and  progress  of  the  works,  and  such  infor- 
mation as  should  be  in  possession  of  the  department. 

My  colleagues  reported  4o  you  from  New  York,  under  date  of  the  8th  instant.  In  compli- 
ance with  their  wisnes  and  your  suggestions,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  respectfully  report: 

We  commenced  our  reconnoissance  at  Omaha  City,  on  the  Missouri  river,  that  being  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  as  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  proceeded  along 
and  over  the  proposed  line  westerly  to  the  head  of  the  first  grade;  from  thence  in  a  southerly 
direction  down  the  Mud  Creek  Valley  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Pappillon  river;  from  thence 
np  that  valley  to  a  point  where  the  road  Intersects  the  first  establislied  line;  and  from  thence  i 

westerly  up  the  Platte  valley  as  far  as  the  road  is  graded.  | 

The  grading  on  the  first  fiftv-three  miles  is  nearly  completed,  and  by  the  10th  of  August  { 

can,  and  I  believe  will,  be  ready  for  the  superstructure  on  this  entire  distance. 

The  bridging  on  the  first  thirty-two  miles  is  composed  of  stone  culverts,  stone  bridge 
abutments,  trestle  bridges,  and  Howe  truss  bridges. 

The  masonry  on  this  part  of  the  line  is  completed,  except  at  Elkhom  river,  which  can  be 
completed  by  the  5th  of  August.  Of  this  thirty-two  miles  tne  structures  are  made  of  masonry 
for  twenty-two  miles,  and  of  timber  trestles  for  ten  miles.  The  material  for  the  truss  bridges, 
as  well  as  the  material  for  the  trestle  bridges,  is  all  delivered  at  Omalia  framed  and  ready  for 
raising. 

As  far  as  the  grading  and  bridging  has  been  completed  it  is  done  in  a  very  thorough 
manner,  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  culverts  and  some  drain  masonry  near  Omaha,  which 
I  cannot  report  as  being  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  althou^  I  have  heard  the  opinion 
expressed  by  railroad  engineers  that  they  considered  the  work  sufficiently  permanent. 

The  masonry  has  been  built  of  a  very  good  limestone,  found  near  the  Pappillon  river  and 
in  the  Missouri  river  bluffs,  excepting  ihe  bridge  abutments  at  the  Elkhom  river,  which  are 
built  of  a  dark-colored  coarse  sandstone.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  durability  of  this 
stone.  When  first  quarried  it  is  quite  soft,  but  I  feel  certain  will  harden  and  improve  by 
exposure.    I  examined  the  same  kind  of  stone  where  it  had  been  exposed  in  a  mill-dam  ^y^  I 

years,  and  it  certainly  had  hardened  and  improved  where  exposed.  I  also  visited  and  ex- 
amined the  quarry  from  whence  it  was  taken.  I  believe  most  of  the  sandstone  in  Nebraska 
is  about  of  tbe  same  quality  as  used  at  the  Elkhom  bridge,  and  may  have  to  be  used  ex- 
tensively hereafter.  I  investigated  and  inquired  as  to  its  durability  and  quality  as  much  as 
I  could,  and  the  general  evidence  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  is  that  it  will  harden  and  improve 
by  exposure. 

The  road-bed  where  completed  is  well  finished  np,  and  about  12|  to  14  feet  in  width,  with 
side  ditches  about  2  feet  deep,  4  feet  wide  at  top,  and  2  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  5  to  Q 
feet  berme  in  the  deep  cuts,  which  are  generally  from  30  to  40  feet  wide.  The  subsoil  through 
which  the  cuts  are  made  is  an  argiilo-arenaceous  earth,  little  liable  to  degradation  by  rain  or 
firost.  I 

No  gravel  suitable  for  ballast  has  been  discovered  along  or  even  contiguous  to  the  line  of  I 

road,  consequently  the  common  earth  will  have  to  be  used  for  ballasting  material.     It  will  I 

hardly  be  possible  or  practicable,  at  least  for  some  years,  to  use  stone  as  a  ballast  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  procuring  and  moving  such  material  along  the  line  of  road. 

The  road-bed  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  and  for  some  miles  above  Fremont  is  raised  from 
two  to  three  feet  above  the  surface,  with  sufficient  side  ditches  for  drainage. 

The  grade  after  crossing  the  Elkhom,  up  as  far  as  the  grading  is  completed,  is  not  greater 
than  the  natural  ascent  ot  the  valley.  The  contractors  for  the  first  100  miles  have  a  number 
of  patent  excavators,  and  can  push  forward  the  grading  up  the  valley  very  expeditiously. 

Laborers  within  a  short  time  have  become  abundaut.    Mr.  Henry,  Uie  g^eral  superin 
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tendetit  for  the  contractor^,  assured  me  that  bj  the  Ist  of  October  next  the  gnding  and 
bridging,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridge  over  Loup  fork,  will  be  completed  on  tbe  first  hA) 
miles.  I  think  this  assurance  can  be  uiude  good;  as  the  entire  grading  of  the  first  53  mi!es 
will  soon  be  finished,  they  will  be  able  to  concentrate  a  heavy  force  on  the  western  end  of  the 
contract. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  and  high  price  of  lumber  they  move  their  shanties  and 
camp  tents  westward  on  the  work  as  it  progresses,  the  pine  lumber  of  some  of  the  shanties 
having  been  brought  from  the  Mississippi  river,  entirely  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  over  300 
miles. 

On  our  return  to  Omaha  we  passed  over  and  examined  that  portion  of  the  line  first  estab- 
lished between  Stations  900  and  150. 

Superstructure, — Material  for  track  had  been  delivered  at  Omaha  at  date,  July  JO,  as  fol- 
lows: 9,000  cross-ties,  7,780  bars  railroad  iron,  7,530  railroad  chairs,  75,000  poilnds  railroad 
spikes ;  and  on  board  of  steamers  on  the  Missouri  river  between  St.  Louis  and  Omaha,  5,582 
bars  railroad  iron,  3,710  railroad  chairs,  164,550  pounds  railroad  spikes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  40,000  cross-ties  are  delivered  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river 
twelve  miles  above  Omaha,  which  are  being  rafted  down  the  river  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  £.  Henry,  superintendent  in  cnarge  of  the  work. 

I  am  informed  bv  the  transportation  agents  at  Pittsburg  that  considerable  iron,  chairs,  and 
spikes  are  being  shipped  daily,  and  from  what  data  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  sufficient 
spikes  and  chairs  for  the  first  90  miles  are  at  Omaha  and  in  transit,  and  sufficient  rails  in 
transit  and  at  Omaha  for  60  miles  of  track. 

About  oue-tbird  of  the  ties  are  oak  and  black  walnut,  and  the  balance  cottonwood.  The 
question  of  kind  and  quality  of  timber  for  ties  is  a  verv  important  one.  All  railroad  men 
will  readily  admit  that  cottonwood  ties  without  some  kind  of  preparation  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  or  last  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  tbe  expense  of  laying  them.  I  am  assured 
that  hard  wood  ties  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  except  at  an  enormous  expense, 
to  meet  this  contingency. 

The  company  have  erected  on  the  river  bank  at  Omaha  a  large  building  for  Bumettizing, 
with  a  large  cylinder  75  feet  long  and  61  inches  in  diameter,  capable  of  receiving  and  holding 
250  ties  at  a  time  and  Bumettizing  two  batches  or  500  ties  per  day,  and  expected  to  put  it  in 
operation  in  a  few  days.  This  establishment  is  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Major 
Luther  S.  Bent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  it: 

"  BumetVMproeegMforpreurving  wood^  ^c,  patented  in  England  in  1838. 

"  Solution, — Chloride  of  zinc  first  introduced  in  United  States  by  the  locks  and  canals,  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  1650.  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Kailroad  Company  used  it 
since  1H60  with  complete  success. 

**  Effect  on  wood, --It  hardens  and  improves  its  texture.  It  enters  into  permanent  chemical 
combination  with  the  ligneous  fibre,  and  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  effer- 
vescence, like  other  crystallizable  salts.  It  preserves  wood  and  other  articles  firom  the  ad- 
herence of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  and  also  from  attacks  of  insects.  It  completely 
preserves  wood  from  wet  and  dry  rot,  and  renders  the  wood  uninflammable  when  used  of  a 
certain  requisite  strength." 

I  am  truly  in  hopes  this  process  will  prove  successful,  as  it  is  a  very  important  matter  to 
the  road  and  the  company.  It  was  claimed  by  all  the  railroad  men  with  whom  I  conversed 
in  Nebraska  that  the  cottonwood  ties  hold  a  spike  very  well,  and  some  contended  as  well  as 
oak. 

The  company  have  a  substantial  saw-niill  at  Omaha  42  by  60  feet,  with  boiler  and  engine- 
house  12  by  65  feet,  nearly  ready  to  commence  work.  They  have  also  two  portable  saw-mills 
on  the  river  sixty  miles  above  and  one  twelve  miles  above  Omaha  entirely  employed  sawing 
ties.  With  these  facilities  sufficient  ties  can  be  procured,  and  as  speedily  as  they  will  be  able 
to  Bumetize  and  lay  them  on  the  truck. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  2,500  ties  to  each  mile,  with  at  least  four  hard-wood  ties  to  each  rail. 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Henry  that  300  gross  tons  of  the  railroad  iron  is  56  pounds  to  the 
lineal  yard,  and  the  balance  50  pounds  to  the  yard;  2,000  tons  are  mostly  24  feet  in  length, 
and  the  balance  principally  28  feet  long. 

Colonel  S.  Seymour,  the  consulting  engfineer,  informs  me  that  the  company  have  now  two 
full  corps  of  engineers  engaged  in  making  further  surveys,  through  the  Bocky  mountains, 
west  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Platte  valley.  One  of  these  parties  is  running  west  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  other  party  is  runnmg  east  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
valley,  from  information  received  at  Omaha  on  the  10th  instant  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
operations  of  these  parties  are  being  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  hostile  Indians 
continue  their  depredations  through  the  country  over  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine. 

Up  to  the  10th  instant  the  following  equipments  were  provided  for  the  road: 

One  locomotive  at  Omaha,  received  there  July  8,  1865. 

One  locomotive  on  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  awaiting  shipment. 

One  locomotive  on  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  used  in  getting  our  cars  over  that  road. 


iron  over  toat  roaa. 

Twenty  platform  can  on  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  in  same  service  as  the 
two  locomotives. 

TweDtjr  platform  cars  at  Quincj,  and  between  that  and  St.  Joseph  three  cars  are  loaded 
with  the  trucks  and  other  materials  for  passenger  and  box  cars,  whicn  are  framed,  ready  to  be 
set  np  on  reaching  Omaha. 

Ten  platform  cars  on  the  road  to  Quincy,  loaded  as  above. 

The  thirty  platform  cars,  (loaded,)  are  being  poshed  forward  to  Omaha  as  rapidly  as  trans- 
portation can  be  obtained  for  them  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad  and  Missouri  rivep. 

The  company  have  purchased  seventy  cars  of  all  kinds.  They  are  obliged  to  send  forward 
the  passenger  cars  in  sections,  to  be  set  np  at  Omaha. 

Toe  track  laying  was  commenced  July  JO,  1865. 

The  superiuten<&nt  advises  me  that  one  million  (1,000,000)  of  brick  for  shop  buildings  axe 
under  contract  and  being  made  as  rapidly  as  they  will  be  required;  250,000  have  been 
burned  and  are  ready  for  delivery  whenever  the  company  cai^  determine  where  these  buildings 
are  to  be  located.  If  the  line  JirsI  established,  west  from  Omaha,  has  to  be  adhered  to,  it  is 
supposed  the  original  plans  and  locations  for  buildings  will  have  to  be  materially  changed, 
consequently  there  is  a  delay  in  the  erection  of  same  until  the  matter  of  location  of  ixne 
unmeoiately  west  from  Omaha  is  definitely  settled.  The  officers  in  New  York  inform  me  that 
machinery  for  the  work-shops  have  been  sent  forward. 

I  am  informed  that  the  right  of  way  from  the  company's  steam  saw-mill  in  Omaha,  through 
Douglas,  Sarpey,  and  Dodge  counties,  has  been  generally  arranged  for,  excepting  with  we 
non-resident  land-owners  d[  Dodge  county,  and  the  requisite  legal  steps  are  ottng  taken  to 
acquire  it  from  them. 

The  question  of  ftiel  ibr  the  use  of  the  road  should  engage  the  prompt  and  earnest  attention 
of  the  company.  There  is  undoubtedly  an  insufficiency  of  timber  on  the  eastern  section  of 
the  road,  for  even  a  sparse  population,  and  coal  has  not  been  discovered  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  quality  to  warrant  mining.  I  shall  insist  upon  the  company  making  early  explorations 
for  coal  by  boring.  No  investigations  to  any  great  extent,  that  I  could  hear  of,  nave  ever 
been  made  in  Nebraska.  The  nearest  coal  I  could  learn  of,  in  sufficient  strata  and  quality  for 
mining,  is  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Omaha;  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Mr  judgment  is,  from 
the  various  indications  I  have  seen,  that  the  coal  will  be  found,  although  possibly  at  consid- 
erable depth  and  expense  of  shafting.  With  cotton  and  other  soft  kmds  of  wood  at  eight 
or  nine  dollars  a  cord  on  the  river,  will  certainly  warrant  the  company  in  making  speedy 
examinations. 

My  collea^es,  in  their  report,  have  fully  explained  as  to  the  contract  for  construction  and 
equipping  the  first  one  hnnared  miles.  After  a  personal  examination,  and  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  contractors 
have  pressed  forward  this  work  with  commendable  zeaL  With  no  railroad  connexions  short 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  1864,  and  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
nearest  terminus,  with  an  unreliable,  changeable,  expensive  rivar  naviiralion.  scarci^  of 
laborers,  high  price  of  materials,  and  the  innumerable  difficulties  that  aU  conversant  with 
railroad  management  have  had  to  cotitend  with  during  1863  and  1664,  has  necessarilv  men 
them  a  difficult  contract  to  fulfil.  The  next  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  road  can  be  i)uUi 
at  a  small  cost  compared  with  the  rate  at  which  the  first  one  hundred  miles  was  contracted. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
cannot  be  speedilv,  vigorously,  or  economically  constructed  until  we  get  railroad  connexions 
with  the  east.  The  several  railroads  of  Iowa  pointing  to  connexions,  either  at  the  terminus 
or  at  some  point  on  ike  main  trunk  of  this  grand  chain,  do  not  appear  to  be  makiug  that  rapid 
progress  in  construction  westward  which  I  would  suppose  their  own  interests  would  warrant, 
the  State  of  Iowa  desire,  and  which  would  contribute  so  greatly  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
national  work. 

The  Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  railroad,  now  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  Company,  is  open  to  fioonesborough,  Iowa,  a  distance  of  130  miles  east 
from  the  Missouri  river. 

The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroad  is  open  to  Grinnell,  Iowa.  This  road,  I  am  informed, 
is  under  the  management  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation 
larflrely  interested  m  the  completion  of  this  Iowa  arm. 

The  large  traffic  and  emigration  over  the  plains  would,  at  this  time,  tax  the  capacity  of 
most  any  one  of  the  oldest  established  railways  of  the  east,  particularly  the  westward-bound 
trade,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  this  overland  business  is  merely  in  its  infancy, 
it  should  encourage  the  proprietors  of  the  two  companies  just  named,  as  well  as  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  railroad,  the  Dubuoue  and  Sioux  City  rulroad,  and  other  rail- 
ways pointing  to  the  Pacific,  to  a  speedy  completion  of  their  respective  undertakings,  that 
they  may  accommodate  the  local  tnule  on  their  several  lines,  through  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  besides  share  the  commerce  of  this  great  national 
tiioroughfare,  stretching  its  Iowa  arm  across  the  continent,  binding  us  indissolubly  together, 
and  destined  to  oonvey  the  richest  and  most  abundant  traffic  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
New  discoyeriea  oi  gold,  sUver,  copper,  iron,  oil,  coal,  dtc,  are  constantly  being  made,  and 


culable  mineral  wealth  of  our  new  territories. 

It  certainly  should  be  {jpratifying  to  every  American  that  new  resources  are  heing  constantly 
discovered  to  assist  the  nation  in  bearing  its  new  and  heavy  responsibilities.  Congress  hs^ 
shown  wisdom  in  its  munificent  aid  to  this  undertaking,  which,  I  confidently  believe,  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  development  of  the  resooices  of  our  nation,  and  be  one  of  the  means 
of  making  our  burdens  light. 

Notwithistanding  the  many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  railway  in  a  frontier  country,  I 
have  full  confidence  it  can,  and  should  be,  completed  within  the  time  limited  by  the  act  of 
incorporation. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Omaha  City,  directed  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson  and  myself,  touching  the  location  of  the  road  west  from  Omaha, 
stating  their  grievances,  and  various  matters  relating  to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  furnish  the  department  with  a  copv  of  the  same  herewith  enclosed. 

There  being  some  matters  which  I  thought  best  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  company, 
I  have  addressed  a  communication  to  Major  General  Dix,  the  president,  and  have  the  honor 
of  enclosing  you  a  copy  herewith. 

I  will  gladly  communicate  any  intelligence  within  my  knowledge  which  the  department 
may  at  any  time  wish  to  know. 
«        I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SPRINGER  HARBAUGH. 
CrovernmeiU  Director  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Surttary  of  the  ItUerioTt  WashtngUm^  D,  C, 

The  Secretary  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  above  report  of  Mr.  Harbangh, 
and  draws  his  attention  to  Lis  making  no  allnsion  to  tne  particular  points  of 
inquiry  respecting  the  two  routes  west  from  Omaha : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  12,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  vour  recent  visit  along  the  line  of 
operations  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroald  west  from  Omaha,  and  of  the  two  papers  which 
accompanied  the  same. 

I  have  penised  your  report  with  much  interest,  but  regret  to  perceive  that  you  make  no 
allusion  to  the  particular  points  of  inquiry  respecting  the  two  routes  contained  in  my  letter 
to  yourself  and  the  other  government  directors  of  the  10th  of  June  last. 

The  omission  was,  no  doubt,  unintentional,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  supply  it 
by  a  supplemental  report  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HARLAN,  Secretary. 
fiPRiNGER  Harbauoh,  Esq.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr,  Harbangh  reports  in  reply : 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
President's  Office,  13  ITiUiam  street,  New  York,  August  26,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  you  a  detailed  report,  under  date  of  the  20th  ultimo- 
of  my  recent  visit  along  the  line  of  operations  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  more  particu, 
larly  touching  the  condition,  management,  and  progress  of  the  work.  In  compliance  with 
your  suggestions,  contained  in  your  letter  to  the  government  directors  of  the  lOth  of  June, 
and  particularly  expressed  in  your  communication  to  me  of  the  12th  instant,  I  now  beg  leave 
to  submit  a  supplemental  report  upon  the  location  of  the  road  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte 
vallev,  both  as  heretofore  estabbshed  and  as  now  proposed  to  be  dianged  by  the  Union 
Pacinc  Railroad  Company. 

At  the  date  of  my  first  report,  as  you  were  advised  by  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  I  had  not 
all  the  data  I  desired  to  enable  me  to  form  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two 
routes,  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  surveys  made  at  the  request 
and  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson  before  leaving  Omaha,  and  woich 
reached  the  office  of  the  company  in  New  York  only  a  few  days  since. 

After  a  personal  inspection  of  the  road  and  its  location,  and  all  matters  pertinent  thereto, 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  department  an  impartial  and  candid  report,  as  fullv  as  I  am  quali- 
fied to  make,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  nation  which  1  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  act  of  incorporation,  section  14,  **  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  is  authorized  and  required  to  construct  a  single  line  of  ndlroad  and  telegraph 
from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route,  to  be  subject  \ob\sap^ioTay," 
and  within  a  designated  time;  and  it  is  further  provided,  in  sectioii 7  of  said wA,\iiBXm  fixing 
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the  most  practicable  point  for  the  construction  of  the  Iowa  and  Missouri  branches. 

That  point  was  dennitely  settled  by  President  Lincoln  at  Omaha  City,  on  the  Missouri 
river.  The  company  designated  the  general  route,  and  filed  a  map  for  the  first  one  hundred 
miles  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  westward 
was  made  on  the  terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  my  colleagues  to  the  de 
partment  of  the  8th  ultimo.  During  the  month  of  October,  1864,  Hon.  J.  L.  Williams,  at 
the  request  of  the  other  government  directors,  visited  the  line  of  operations  of  the  road,  in 
company  with  Colonel  S.  Seymour,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company.  On  their  re- 
turn, Colonel  Seymour,  in  a  communication  to  the  company,  under  date  of  December  21, 
1864,  strongly  recommended  a  change  in  the  location  of  a  portion  of  the  line  between  Omaha 
and  the  Elkhom  river,  a  point  about  twenty-three  miles,  by  the  first  located  line,  west  from 
the  Missouri  river,  on  the  basis  that  the  maximum  grades  could  be. reduced  from  eighty  to 
forty  feet  per  mile,  ascending  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  from  sixty-six  to  forty  feet"  per 
mile,  ascending  in  a  westerly  direction,  notwithstanding  it  would  increase  the  distance,  as 
he  then  supposed,  about  nine  miles.  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  communication  to  the  company, 
under  date  of  January  2,  1865,  a  copy  of  which  my  colleagues  have  furnished  you  with, 
concurred  with  Colonel  Seymour  in  advising  the  change,  on  the  condition  that  after  actual 
surveys  were  made  the  basis  assumed  should  bold  good. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  construction  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  upon  both  routes.  The 
subsequent  surveys  made  by  the  company  for  the  location  of  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
new  route,  between  stations  150  and  900,  fully  verified  the  assumptions  as  to  maximum 
grades,  and  more  than  verified  them  as  to  comparative  distances,  the  length  of  the  new 
route  being  found  only  8.72  miles  longer  than  the  first  location.  Consequently,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  last  spring,  the  change  was  made,  and  the  directors  on  the  part  of 
the  government  concurred  therein. 

I  nave  carefully  examined  the  maps,  profile,  and  report  of  survey  made  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Simpson,  United  States  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  form  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  assumptions  of  the  company  in  regard  to  the  change  of  location,  which 
ahow  results  still  more  favorable  for  the  proposed  new  route. 

One  of  the  surveys  made  down  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river  a  few  miles,  to  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  bluffs,  from  thence  to  Station  No.  421,  where  this  survey  intersects  the  graded 
road  in  the  valley  of  Mud  creek,  gives  a  line  3,580  feet  shorter  than  the  line  as  now  graded 
between  the  same  points,  via  Station  150,  and  which  gives  a  line  only  8.04  miles  longer  than 
the  old  or  first  located  line  between  Omaha  and  the  valley  of  the  Elkhom  river,  and  suscep- 
tible of  being  constructed  at  a  moderate  expense,  with  a  maximum  grade  of  thirty  feet  per 
mile  in  both  directions. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  afler  examining  the  surveys  and  estimates  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
company,  that  after  the  track  shall  have  been  laid  on  the  route  as  at  present  graded,  which 
has  oeen  asked  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,- instead  of  the  orig^inal 
location,  the  company  can,  at  any  time  hcrcafler,  with  locomotives  and  construction  trains 
to  assist  in  doing  the  work  economically  and  expeditiously,  reduce  the  maximum  grades  be- 
tween the  Missouri  river,  at  Omaha,  and  the  Platte  valley  to  thirty  feet  per  mile  in  each 
direction,  at  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  $250,000 ;  at  the  same  time  the  distance  will  onl^ 
be  increased  a  fraction  more  than  eight  miles  over  the  line  as  originally  located,  with  maxi- 
mum grades  of  sixty-six  feet  per  mile  ascending  w^esterly,  and  eighty  feet  per  mile 
ascending  easterly. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  is  perfectly  impracticable  to  bring  the  original  location  to  this 
maximum  of  grade,  so  as  to  have  a  railroad  that  can  be  economically  and  safely  worked. 

By  the  action  of  the  company,  duly  authenticated  by  its  officers,  they  pledge  themselves 
to  a  further  reduction  of  grade,  in  both  directions,  as  soon  and  as  speedily  as  the  increased 
business  of  the  road  wiU  require  it.  I  have  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  pledge  be  duly 
furnished  (properly  authenticated)  to  the  government. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  as  soon  as  eastern  connexions  are  made,  the  volume  of  trade  and 
traffic  will  be  so  great  that  it  will  be  manifestly  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  policy,  of  the 
company,  to  reduce  grades  to  the  lowest  possible  maximum  fur  the  safe  and  economical 
working  of  the  road. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  mention  that  surveys  were  made,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Simp- 
son, from  the  mouth  of  Mud  creek,  down  the  Pappillon  valley,  to  the  Missouri  river.  It  is 
ascertained  that  the  maximum  grade  can  be  reduced  to  twenty  feet  per  mile  from  the  Mis- 
souri river,  at  the  point  mentioned,  to  the  Platte  valley,  at  the  Elkhom  river,  and  thirty  feet 
per  mile  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the  Platte  valley  to  the  Missouri  river;  and  from  the 
estimates  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  company,  an  expenditure  of  $132,800  would  complete  a 
branch  from  the  mouth  of  Mud  creek  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  at  the  same  time  shorten  the 
line  about  three  miles  over  the  proposed  amended  line. 

Every  intelligent  railway  manager  will  admit  that  the  adoption'of  high  gradients  is  an 
error  fatal  to  economical  working  of  a  railway. 

Heavy  gradients  are  generally  adopted  from  notions  of  economy,  want  of  capital,  &c, 
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but  tbey  generally  entail  permanent  ezpensei  that  would  well  pay  for  largely  increased  out- 
lay in  the  beginning. 

Generally,  the  estimated  maximum  of  business  on  most  of  the  railways  in  our  country  has 
been  too  low.  My  ideas  and  estimates  of  the  business  to  be  done  on  tue  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road, particularly  as  syon  as  completed  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  possibly  in 
advance  of  the  calculations  of  most  persons  not  conversant  with  the  present  heavy  overland 
trade  and  traveL 

In  the  location  of  this  road,  the  fact  of  a  lar^e  and  constantly  increasing  business  must  be 
kept  in  view.  It  must  be  considered  the  work  of  the  nation,  without  any  particular  sec- 
tional or  local  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  majority  in  interest. 

It  is  patent  to  all  railroad  managers  that  higu  gradients  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  acci- 
dents. It  is  impossible  to  have  that  control  over  a  train  on  a  high  gradient  that  can  be  kept 
on  a  low  one.  Close  observation  convinces  me  that  it  is  better  to  have  two  miles  of  thirty 
feet  gradient  than  one  mile  of  sixty  feet  gradient.  I  hope  that  Colonel  Simpson  will  discuss 
the  matter  in  his  report  to  the  department  as  to  thd  workings  of  trains  on  hi^h  and  low  gra- 
dients, with  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  give  the  department  such  facts  and  calcu- 
lations as  a  practical  civil  engineer  conversant  with  such  subiects  only  can  do. 

I  have  examined  the  subject  of  change  of  location  of  the  line  west  from  Omaha,  both  as 
heretofore  established  and  as  now  proposed  by  the  company  to  be  changed,  as  fully  as  I  am 
capable,  for  and  against,  present  and  prospective,  with  no  interest  to  subserve  save  the 
government  which  1  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  would  respectfuUv recommend  a  change 
in  the  location  from  the  one  first  made  to  the  new  one,  which  his  excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  asked  to  approve,  and  which  the  board  of  directors  unanimously 
concurred  in,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  company  place  on  file  the  pledge,  as  here- 
tofore noted  in  my  report,  for  a  further  reduction  of  grade  as  soon  and  as  speedily  as  the 
business  of  the  road  will  require  it. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SPRINGER  HARBAUGH, 
Government  Director  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

The  president  reappoints,  October  21,  1865,  the  following  named  persons  as 
government  directors,  to  serve  until  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1866,  and 
they  have  accepted  their  commissions  : 

Springer  Harbaugb,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania : 

Timothy  J.  Carter,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

George  Ashman,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  T.  Sherman,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

General  John  A.  Diz,  president  of  tbe  railroad,  makes  bis  annual  report  for 
1865  : 

UmoN  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
President' M  Office,  13  William  street.  New  York,  November  4,  1865. 

Sm :  The  act  of  Con^ss  approved  July  1,  1862,  requires  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  make  an  annual  report,  and  present  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
or  before  the  first' day  of  July  in  each  year.  The  report  was  made  for  the  year  1804,  as 
directed  by  the  provision  referred  to.  But  in  consideration  of  the  public  importance  of  the 
great  enterprise,  which  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  a  continuous  line  of 
railway  communication,  I  have  thought  proper  to  anticipate  the  close  of  the  year  by  pre- 
parine  and  transmitting  to  your  department,  to  which  by  the  resolution  of  Congress,  approved 
the  3a  March,  I860,  all  maps,  profiles,  reports,  &c.,  relating  to  this  company  were  directed 
to  be  transferred  a  summary  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  work  since  the  Ist  of  January 
last,  and  its  condition  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  5th  of  January  last,  at  the  sus'gestion  of  the  consulting  engineer.  Colonel  Silas 
Seymour,  and  the  government  directors,  the  board  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  change 
the  line  from  Omaha  westward,  and  instead  of  crossing  the  high  and  undulating  tablel-Iand 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  valley  of  the  ElkTiorn,  to  run  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Pappillon,  deflecting  some  five  and  a  half  miles  southwardly  from  the  line  first  established, 
and  making  the  distance  westward  from  Omaha  thirty -one  miles  by  the  new  line,  instead  of 
twenty-three  miles  by  the  old,  to  the  point  of  their  junction,  or  an  addition  of  eight  miles. 

The  old  line  had  an  ascending  graae  eastward  of  79.2  feet  per  mile  for  about  five  miles,  with 
a  curvature  of  1,432  feet  radius,  and  maximum  grades  ascending  westwardly  of  66  feet  per  mile, 
the  longest  three  miles  in  extent  from  the  valley  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  to  avoid  tne  incon- 
veniences of  these  steep  grades  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  railway,  which  is  to  perform  the 


to  change  the  line  and  to  cany  it  to  the  vallej  of  the  Pappillon,  where  grades  not  exceeding 
forty  feet  per  mile  in  either  direction  are  obtained.    In  making  the  change  the  directors  were 

foremcd  oy  considerations  arising  ont  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  company  and  the 
usiness  community,  and  by  these  alone.  As  the  change  required  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  yon  were  of  the  opinion  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  graye 
importance,  the  goremment  should  have  the  advice  of  an  engineer  appointed  by  itself,  and 
instructed  to  report  his  opinion  after  a  personal  examination  of  the  two  lines.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Simpson,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  was  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose.  Af^er  the  most  elaboraite  exploration  of  the  district  of  country  traversed 
by  the  two  lines,  and  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  he  made  his  report,  sastaining,  in 
all  respects,  the  action  of  the  company.  Springer  Harbaugh,  esq.,  one  of  the  government 
directors,  was  requested  by  you  to  make  a  similar  personal  examination.  The  service  was 
performed  in  the  same  careful  and  lliorough  manner,  and  two  fall  reports  were  made  by  liim 
approving  the  action  of  the  company  in  all  particulars.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  approved  the  change  of  line  on  the  condition  that  the  grades  shall  be  still  further  re- 
duced^ to  30  feet  per  mile,  as  suggested  by  the  directors,  when  the  business  of  the  company 
trtiall  require  it. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress,  embracing  a  period  of  four  months,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  company  was\inable  to  open  any  portion  of 
its  road,  though  prepared  to  do  so.  While  the  directors  felt  perfectly  assured  that  the  change 
of  line  would  be  approved  by  the  government,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  act  on  that 
opinion,  however  confidently  entertained,  until  tne  President  had  decided  the  question. 
They  have  thus  lost,  to  a  considerable  extent,  four  months  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  year  for  work,  and  have  been  matly  retarded  in  the  progress  the  public  were  led  to  ex- 
pect. But  they  appreciate  justly  Uie  motives  by  which  you  were  governed,  and  very  cheer> 
^lly  admit  that  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  the  manner  recommended  by  yourself  has 
been  of  the  utmost  advantage  by  silencing  misrepresentation,  and  by  placing  the  ^v- 
ernment,  after  the  fullest  examination  by  its  own  agents,  on  the  side  of  the  company  in  a 
matter  so  gravely  Meeting  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  this  great  enterprise. 

On  the  1 9th  day  of  October  sixteen  miles  of  track  had  been  laid  from  the  Missouri  river, 
and  at  this  time  the  number  of  miles  in  operation  cannot  be  less  than  twenty.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  go  on  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  per  day,  and  nothing  can  interfere 
with  their  execution  but  inclement  weather. 

The  company  has  five  locomotives  and  seventy  cars  on  the  road.  Machine  shope  and  sta- 
tionary buildings  of  the  most  permanent  character  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  will 
be  finished  in  December.  The  grading  of  the  first  one  hundred  miles  is  nearly  completed 
and  ready  for  the  iron,  and  the  grading  on  the  second  one  hundred  mUes  has  been  com- 
menced. 

The  first  sixty  miles  of  track  will  be  laid  by  the  end  of  January  at  furthest,  and  no  doubt 
is  entertained  that  the  first  one  hundred  miles  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  July  next, 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress.  The  directors  have  the  same 
confidence  that  one  bundled  more  will  be  in  operation  by  July  1,  1667 ;  and  they  are  not 
without  hope  that  they  will  by  that  time  have  reached  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Omaha,  where  the  main  line  and  the  eastern  division,  oommon]y 
called  the  Kansas  line,  are  to  unite. 

A  party  of  engineers  4ias  been  engaged  in  surveying  at  Spanish  fork,  and  west  firom  Salt 
lake  to  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt;  and  another  party  has  been  surveying  up  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  to  the  Laramie  river;  a  third  from  the  one-hundredth  meridian  west,  and  a  fourth  has 
been  engaged  in  locating  the  second  one  hundred  miles  of  road. 

Every  efiort  has  been  made  by  the  directors  to  push  on  the  work  with  a  despatch  cor- 
responaing  with  its  importance  and  with  the  anxietyof  the  public  in  regard  to  its  progiefis. 
Their  expenditures  already  amount  to  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  the  whole  of  whioh 
has  been  derived  from  private  contributions. 

The  ^reat  embarrassment  which  the  directors  have  had  to  encounter,  and  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  until  it  is  removed,  is  the  want  of  a  railroad  connexion  from  Omaha  eastward 
through  the  State  of  Iowa.  Iron  and  equipments  have  to  bo  transported  by  the  Mississippi 
ftnd  Missouri  rivers,  and  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  such  that  it  is  only  available  for 
transportation  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  compeny 
and  to  the  business  community  that  an  outlet  by  railway  from  the  ^eastern  terminus  should 
be  speedily  secured,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  being  confined  to  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  year  in  placing  its  materials  where  they  are  needed,  and  of  making  heavy  ex- 
penditures at  an  earlier  period  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHK^A.  DIX,  Prmiesf. 

Hon.  J.  Harlan,  8tcrttar§  of  the  Interior. 
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The  goyenuDGnt  directors  make  their  report: 

Office  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

New  York,  November  2,  1865. 

Sir:  The  directors  of  tbe  Union  Pacific  railroad  havinff  just  dosed  a  meeting  in  this  dtj, 
held  in  place  of  the  reffnlar  quarterly  meetings  fixed  in  the  by-laws  for  the  fint  Wednesday 
in  October,  the  nndersiened  ^Temment  directors,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  10th  June,  respectfully  present  the  following  brief  report: 

At  the  time  of  oar  last  quarterly  report,  dated  July  8,  1665,  one  of  the  undersigned,  Mr! 
Harbaugh,  in  behalf  of  the  goyemment  directors,  was  on  a  visit  to  the  line  of  operations  ia 
Nebrasu  Territoir.  His  two  several  reports  to  the  departments-one  dated  July  20,  relating 
to  the  progress  of  construction,  and  the  other  dated  August  26,  referring  to  the  Question  of 
location  between  Omaha  and  the  Platte  viQlev — presented  fully  every  point  of  pubhc  interest, 
leaving  little  for  us  to  say  further  than  to  refer  to  these  documents. 

The  action  of  the  board  at  this  meeting  has  referred  chiefly  to  its  current  business,  the 
•lection  of  officers,  Sue  As  a  preparatory  step  towards  the  important  matter  of  bridging  the 
Missouri  river,  a  resolution  was  aaopted  as  follows : 

**  Whereas  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  this  company  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri river  from  its  terminus  at  or  near  Omaha,  to  afford  a  convenient  connexion  for  the 
railroads  that  may  hereafter  Se  constructed  from  the  east  to  that  point,  to  be  completed  by 
tbe  time  any  such  road  is  ready  to  make  the  connexion :  Therefore-- 

"  Resolvedj  That  the  officers  of  this  company  be  requested  to  instruct  theu*  engineers  to 
make  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  of  cost,  and  to  report  to  this  board  at  an 
early  day." 

Colonel  Seymour,  consultinf^  engineer  of  tbe  company,  who  for  several  weeks  past  has 
been  on  the  line  of  construction,  returned  during  this  meeting  of  the  board,  having  left 
Omaha  the  28th  of  October.  He  reports  twenty  miles  of  track  laid,  rails  enougtr  on  tbe 
ground  for  seventy  miles  in  all,  with  about  thirty  thousand  cross-ties  delivered  at  Omaha, 
one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  of  which  (of  the  cottonwood)  are  undergoing  the  process  of 
Bumettizing  daily.  The  engine-house  and  other  station  buildings  at  Omaha,  planned  for  tbe 
Ibture  wants  of  the  road,  but  now  being  ereeted  only  in  part,  he  reports  as  under  satisfactory 
progress,  and  will  be  under  roof  before  the  winter.  Bnck  for  the  walls,  with  stone  in  the 
foundations,  are  the  materials  used.  He  reports  further,  that  the  grading  on  the  first  one 
hundred  miles  is  very  nearlv  completed,  and  that  a  large  force  is  now  employed  on  the 
second  one  hundred  miles,  that  the  bridging  for  the  first  thirty  miles,  incluaing  the  Elk- 
horn,  is  nearlv  completed,  and  thence  to  the  Loup  fork  the  timber  for  bridges  is  delivered 
at  Omaha  ana  framed.  The  bridge  over  the  Loup  fork,  about  ninety-five  miles  from  Omaha, 
is  known  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  longest  structure  east  of  the  Black  Hill  range  next  to 
the  one  over  the  Platte  river. 

The  engineer  informs  us  that  he  has  just  visited  that  stream  with  a  view  of  planning  this 
bridge,  and  finds  that  it  will  require  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  waterway.  His  further  exami- 
nation of  the  Platte  valley  confirms  its  very  favorable  character  as  respects  grading.  He 
represents  that  the  roadbed  to  the  vicinitv  of  Fort  Kearney,  and  probably  for  two  hundred 
miles  beyond,  can  be  prepared  more  rapidly  than  the  track  can  be  laid  down,  so  that  the 
L'm it  to  the  extension  of  the  road  westward  seems  to  lie  in  the  delivery  of  the  iron  rails  and 
cross-ties.  Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  the  Missouri  river  navigation,  now  the  only 
meana  of  transporting  these  materials,  the  executive  officers  of  the  board  express  great 
confidence  in  being  able  to  complete  the  first  one  hundred  miles  within  the  time  named  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  to  wit,  the  last  of  June  next. 

The  reports  of  the  several  engineers  engaged  in  preliminary  surveys  during  the  past  sea- 
son in  the  mountunous  districts  further  west  will  probably  be  received  by  tbe  Januarv 
meeting  of  tbe  board,  throwing  further  light  on  the  definite  location  of  that  more  difficult 
pOTtion  of  the  line. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  L.  WILLIAMS, 
T.  J.  CARTER, 
SPRINGER  HARBAUGH, 
Oovemment  Direetar$^  Union  Pa^fic  RaUroad  Cmnpanif. 
Hon.  Jambs  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wmhington,  D,  C. 

Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division. 

The  "  Leavftnworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company"  accept  the 
{>rovi8ion8  of  9th  section  of  *•  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,"  &c.,  approved 
July  1,  1862: 


Washington,  D,  C,  December  23,  1862. 
Sm :  Your  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo,  accepting  the  proviBioni  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  1,  1862,  to  aid  in  the  constraction  of  a  railroad,  &c.,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  was  duly  received  and  filed  in  this  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  

CALEB  B.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
.  J.  H.  McDowell,  Esq., 

President  Lemvenwarth,  Paimea,  and  WeMUm  Railroad  Co.,  LeaventDorth  Ct/y,  Kansas. 

The  "Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company*'  cbanges  it» 
corporate  name  to  "Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Diyision:'' 

Ukion  Pacific  Railway  Compahy,  Eastern  Division, 

New  York,  June  17,  1863. 

8m:  Tou  will  please  take  notice  that  the  **  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Rail- 
road Companj"  ot  Kansas,  named  and  specified  in  section  seven  (7)  of  an  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,"  approved  July  1,  1862,  has  duly  changed  its  name,  pursuant  to 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  the  *'  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,'' 
by  which  name  and  style  it  will  henceforth  be  known ;  aiid  will  proceed  to  accept  all  the 
benefits  and  provisions  of  said  act  and  to  construct  the  said  railroad  named  therein,  under 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

All  communications  wlU  be  addressed  accordingly. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  FREMONT,  President,  SfC. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  Secretarjf  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  1863. 
Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  informing 
this  department  that  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company  of  Kansas 
has,  pursuant  to  a  law  of  that  State,  duly  changed  its  name  to  the  "Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Eastern  Division,"  and  will  proceed  to  accept  the  benefits  and  provisions  of  the 
act  of  July  1,  1862,  entitled  **An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean." 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  Seeretarff. 
J.  C.  Fremont,  Esq., 

President  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,  New  York, 

Mr.  Fremont  desires  to  subetitute  another  letter  for  that  of  June  17, 1863 : 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Cobipaky,  Eastern  Division, 

New  York,  June  30,  1863. 

Sir  :  From  vour  favor  of  the  25th  instant  I  discover  the  existence  of  errors  in  mine  of 
the  17th,  whicn  I  desire  to  rectify.     I  therefore  enclose  to  you  another  letter  which  I  desire  to 
substitute  for  the  previous  one ;  and  I  also  return  your  reply,  askings  that  you  will  sub- 
stitute another  corresponding  to  my  last  letter,  and  return  my  first  one. 
I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
President  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  InUrior, 

Mr.  Fremont's  second  letter  referred  to  above : 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division, 

New  York,  June  17,  1863. 

Sir:  Tou  will  please  take  notice  that  the  "Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Rail- 
road Com^anv"  or  Kansas,  named  and  specified  in  section  seven  (7)  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  aid  in  tiie  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telep^raph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,*'  approved  July  1,  1862,  has  changed  its  corporate  name,  in  accordance  with 
permission  given  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  the  **  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Ea^^ 
cm  Division." 

You  will  also  please  to  take  notice  that  said  company,  in  accordance  with  what  ara 
believed  to  be  ita  rights  under  said  law  of  Congress,  inteud  to  conatmct  said  Pacific  raihoAd 
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and  telefs^ph  from  the  one  hnndredth  meridian  of  longitude  west  to  the  western  bonndary 
of  the  Territorj  of  Nevada,  aod  hereby  accept  the  conditions  of  said  act,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  specified  therein. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Prendent  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company^  Eastern  Divigion. 
Hon/ J.  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  ike  Interior. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  6,  1863. 
8m :  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  enlarfjing  your  claim 
of  corporate  powers,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1, 1862,  entitled  '**An  act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  t^egraph  Une  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean." 

Whether  the  "Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,"  has  the  powers 
claimed  by  you,  under  this  act,  is  not  the  province  of  this  department  to  decide  at  this 
time ;  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  Congress  will  readily  grant  them,  if  they  do  not  already 
exist,  whenever  your  company  shall  complete  its  road  to  its  western  termination,  by  virtue 
of  the  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Kansas. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  beinj^  a  matter  of  record,  had 
better  remain  on  the  files  of  this  department.  My  letter  to  you  ot  the  S5th  ultimo  is,  there- 
fore, herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  Secretary. 
John  C.  Fremont,  Esa., 

President  I'nion^Paci/ic  RaUttay  Company ,  Eastern  Division,  New  York, 

The  company  accepts  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  riyer  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  &c.'  " 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  9,  1864. 

Sm :  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  transmitting  a 
certified  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  tlie  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Eastern  Division,  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same 
for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,' "  approved  July  1,  1862,  and  July  2,  1864,  and  to 
inform  you  that  the  said  resolution  nas  been  placed  on  the  files  of  this  department. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obeoient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
John  P.  Detereux,  Esci^  * 

Secretary  Union  Pacijic  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  D.  Perry  suhmits  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  he  is  president  of  the  company,  and  that  about  40  consecutive  miles 
of  said  railroad  are  completed^ 

To  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

John  D,  Peny  states,  on  oath,  that  he  is  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com 

?any,  Eastern  Division,  late  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Companv. 
'hat  said  company  have  completed  about  40  consecutive  mile^  of  said  railway  and  telegraph, 
ready  for  the  service  contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1862  and  1864,  supplied  with 
•all  the  necessary  drains,  culverts,  viaducts,  crossings,  sidings,  bridges,  turnouts,  watering 
places,  depots,  equipments,  furniture,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  first  class  railroad  ; 
the  rails  and  all  the  other  iron  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  road  are  of 
American  manufacture,  of  the  best  quiUity,  as  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer. 
That  the  said  40  miles  of  railroad  and  telegraph  line  is  located  from  the  Missouri  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Pacific  rail- 
road  of  Missouri.  A  diagram  of  said  road  accompanies  this  affidavit  and  application  for  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioners  as  provided  by  law. 

JOHN  I>.  PERRY. 

State  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis  county : 

This  day  came  personally  before  me  the  above-named  John  D.  Perry,  and  made  oath  that 
the  matters  stated  in  the  foregoing  affidavit  are  true.  I  do  further  certify  that  the  St»  Louia 
circuit  court,  of  which  I  am  sole  judge,  is  a  court  of  record. 


be  affixed.    April  25,  1865. 
[L.  s.]  JAMES  C.  MOODEY. 

Jwdgt  of  St,  Lamia  Circmt  Cowrt. 
Attest: 

F.  A.  H.  SCHNEIDER, 

Clerk  of  St  Louis  Ciremit  ConH 

The  President  appoints  commiBsioners  to  examine  the  road  : 

ExEcirmrE  Mansion,  April  29,  1865b 

Bj  yirtne  of  the  authority  rested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  bj  the  sixth  section 
of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the 
government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,* "  approved  July  2, 
1864,  Daniel  R.  Garrison,  of  Missouri,  Henr^  C.  Moore,  of  Missoun,  and  Richsjrd  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana,  are  herebj  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  the  road  or  roads  anthorixed 
bj  said  acts  to  be  constructed  bj  the  **  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Divisioii,*' 
and  make  report  to  him  in  relation  thereto,  as  contemplated  and  specified  by  said  acts. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Thompson  declining,  Hon.  Samnel  J.  Crawford,  of  Kansas,  was  appointed 
bj  the  President  Maj  5,  1865,  commissioner  in  his  place. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 
To  his  excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  Presidont  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  your  excellency  commmissioners  to  examine  the  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  constructed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division, 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  have  passed  over  said  road  and  examined  its  con- 
struction and  e(|uipment,  and  now  have  the  honor  to  report : 

That  said  Umon  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division,  have  constructed  a  railroad 
beginning  at  a  point  on  the  line  between  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Kansas  nver,  as  near  the  mouth  thereof  as  it  is  practicable  for  the  Pacific  railroad  of 
Missouri  to  connect  therewith ;  and  thence,  crossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Kansas  river  on 
a  pile  bridge,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  said  river,  on  the  north  side  thereof,  to  a  point  opposite 
the  city  ofLawrence,  in  Kansas,  a  distance  of  38.25  miles. 

Thev  have  also  built  a  raibroad  beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  in  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  and  running  up  the  Kansas 
valley  a  distance  of  one  and  seventy-seven  one-hundredths  (1.77)  miles,  to  a  point  where  it 
intersects  the  road  beginning  on  the  south  side  of  said  river,  making  together  forty  and  two 
one-hundredths  (40.02)  miles. 

In  the  construction  of  said  railroad  we  are  assured,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
all  the  rails,  spikes,  and  chairs  used  are  of  the  best  quality  of  American  iron.  The  align- 
ment and  grades  of  said  road  are  good,  the  shortest  radius  of  curvature  bein?  d55  feet  and 
the  maximum  grade  fifty  (50)  feet  per  mile.  The  bridges  and  culverts  are  of  timber,  as  is 
usual  in  new  western  railroads,  and  are  well  and  substantially  built,  and  of  good  material. 
The  track  is  well  laid  and  in  good  condition  for  a  new  road.  It  is  supplied  with  all  the 
water-stations,  side-tracks,  depots,  locomotive  engines,  and  passenger  and  freight  cars 
necessary  for  its  present  business.  The  said  company  have  also  built  a  line  of  tele^ph 
along  its  railroad  from  the  town  of  Wyandotte  to  their  station-house  opposite  the  city  of 
Lawrence.  This  telegraph  line  appears  to  be  well  and  substantii^ly  ouilt  in  the  usual 
manner  of  western  lines. 

The  undersized  commissioners  further  certify  that  they  have  stated  above  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  built  by  said  railroad  company,  and  further  state  that 
although  the  law  of  Congress  relating  thereto  mav  not  have  been  literally  fulfilled  in  all 
respecU,  yet  believe  it  to  nave  been  in  all  essential  particulans  and  therefore  respectMly 
recommend  its  acceptance  by  your  excellency. 

D.  R.  GARRISON, 
H.  C.  MOORE, 
8.  J.  CRAWFORD, 

Commissioners, 

The  honorable  Secretary  returns  said  report  to  the  President,  and  cites  the 
law  in  reference  thereto : 

Department  of  the  Interior 

IVashington,  D.  C,  Mmy  26,  1865. 
8iR :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  report  of  Daniel  R.  Garrison,  Henry  C.  Moore  and 
Samuel  J.  Crawford,  in  relation  to  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line  constructed  by  the  ''Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division,."  which  waa  referred  by  you  to  this  depart- 
ment, and  received  on  yesterday. 
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It  BppeatB,  horn  the  papers  on  file  io  tliifl  department,  that  said  Garrison  and  Moore  and 
Bichara  W.  Thompson  were,  hj  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  him  bj  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  aid  in  the 
conskmction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
to  secure  to  the  eovernment  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes" 
approvd  July  2,  ll64.  appointed,  on  the  S9th  ultimo,  commissioners  to  examine  the  road  or 
roads  authorised  by  said  acts  to  be  constructed  by  the  **Union  Pacific  Hailroad  Company, 
Eastern  Division,"  and  make  report  in  relation  thereto,  as  contemplated  and  specified  by 
said  acts. 

Samuel  J.  Crawford  was  on  the  5th  instant  appointed  such  commissioner,  vice  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  declined. 

The  proviso  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  original  act  prescribes  the  condition  on  which  the 
President  shall  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  bv  the  enacting  clause — a  verified  state- 
ment of  the  president  of  the  company,  showing  that  u>rty  consecutive  miles  of  said  road  and 
telegraph  have  been  completed  in  the  manner  required  by  said  act,  and  setting  forth,  with 
certainty,  the  points  where  such  forty  miles  begin,  and  where  the  same  end. 

John  D.  Perry,  esq.,  president  of  the  company,  filed  such  statement,  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  the  chief  engineer. 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  President  that  forty  consecutive  miles  of  such  road  and  tele- 
graph have  been  completed  and  equipped  in  the  manner  required,  then,  upon  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  to  that  effect,  patents  shall  issue  conveying  to  the  company  title  to  lands, 
as  provided  for  in  said  act. 

It  must  appear  to  you  that  the  company  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  touch- 
ing  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road  and  telegraph,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
the  benefits  of  the  act.  You  are  the  ultimate  authority  by  which  the  question  of  such  com- 
pliance must  be  determined. 

I  respectfullv  invite  your  attention  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  original  act  (Stat,  at  Large, 
vol.  1^1  p.  492)  and  sixth  section  of  the  amendatory  act  (Acts  1st  session,  38th  Congress,  p. 
359.)  They  contain  all  the  legislative  provisions  bearing  upon  the  question  raised  by  the  re- 
port 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HAKLAK,  Surtary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President. 

The  Secretary  again  addresees  the  Prefiident  on  the  same  subject : 

Department  of  the  Interior,  May  39, 1866. 

After  carefully  considering  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
to  examine  the  mrst  section  of  forty  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division,  re- 
ferred to  this  department  by  the  President,  in  connexion  with  other  facts  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  cannot  recommend  its  approval,  as  I  am  not  satisfied  that  said  section  has 
been  completed  and  equipped,  in  all  respects,  as  a  first  class  railroad,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  commissioners  have  not  reported  to  the  President  the  essential  facts  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  eoireet  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  road,  or  to  understand  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  such  as  the  weight  of  rails,  character  of 
ties,  kind  of  ballast,  character  and  number  of  curves,  character  of  grades,  and  whether  they 
could  be  avoided  or  reduced  by  reasonable  labor  and  expenditure,  number  and  character  of 
stations,  depots  for  freight  and  passengers,  the  number  and  character  of  engines,  and  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  dbc,  &,c, 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  direct  a  re-examination  of  said  sec- 
tion of  said  road  by  a  new  board  of  commissioners,  to  consist  of  a  competent  engineer,  to  be 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  governor  of  Kansas,  and  Hon.  H.  D.  Scott,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  bervant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary. 
The  President. 

The  President  retnmed  the  above  letter  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  following 
indorsement : 

Let  the  appointments  recommended  within  be  made. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  President  desires  an  interview  with  the  Secretary : 

Executive  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  3, 1865. 
Sm :  I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  a  probability  of  readily  obtaining  the  desired  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  conference  with  you  in  reference  to  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  die.,  &c., 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


of  tlie  company  to  furnish  testimony  in  Washington  to  snpply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  at  his  suggestion,  the  order  appointing  a 
new  hoard  was  suspended,  and  on  receipt  of  the  testimony,  it  was  suhmitted  by 
the  President,  with  the  report,  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  D.  G.  McGallom, 
director  and  general  manager  of  military  railroads,  who  replied  as  follows  : 

War  Departaient,  Office  of  Military  Director 

AND  Superintendent  of  Bailroads  United  States, 

Washington^  June  19,  1865. 
His  Excellency  the  President: 

In  obedience  to  your  command  of  this  date,  directing  me  to  report  to  you  my  views 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  eovemment  accepting  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  railway  now 
presented  ty  the  company,  1  bejf  leare  to  submit  the  following : 

I  have  carefully  read  and  considered  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  Messrs.  Garrison, 
Moore  and  Crawford,  the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  verified  statement  of  the 
Allentown  Rolling  Mill  Company,  together  with  the  communication  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
*  tary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  29th  ultimo,  making  exceptions  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  same,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  additional  proof 
submitted,  under  the  order  of  your  excellency  of  the  5th  instant,  relieves  the  case  of  the  ob- 
jections taken  by  the  honorable  Secretary;  and  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  in 
connexion  with  the  additional  proof  found  in  the  files  submitted  for  my  consideration,  shows 
that  the  acts  of  Congress  governing  the  construction  of  the  portion  of  said  railway  now  un- 
der examination  have  been  fairly  complied  with  by  the  company,  and  that  your  excellency 
m^,  with  propriety  and  justice,  accept  the  same. 
I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  papers  submitted,  and  am 
Your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  McCALLUM, 
Brevet  Brig,  Gen,  Director  and  General  Manager  of  Military  Railroads  U,  8, 

The  President  receiving  the  ahove  report  of  General  McGallum,  indorsed  on 
the  report  of  the  commiesioners  as  follows  : 

Executive  Offic?e,  Jiiii«  19,  1865. 
Upon  examination  of  the  accompanying  report  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  D.  C.  McCal- 
lorn,  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  is  approved. 

Af&REW  JOHNSON,  President  U,  S. 

The  Secretary  transmits  a  certified  copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  June  20,  166S. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  to  examine  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  constructed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Sailroad  Company,  Eastern  Division,  and  of  the  Pres- 
ident's indorsement  thereon. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HARLAN,  Suretary. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

The  Secretary  forwards  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  copy  of 
his  letter  to  the  President  in  reference  to  certain  papers  relating  to  the  company : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  July  1,  1665. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  for  your  information  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  on  this  day  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HARLAN,  Secretary, 
Hon.  Hvgh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Letter  referred  to  in  the  ahove. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  July  1,  1865. 
Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  directions,  communicated  by  General  Mussey  in  his  letter  of  the 
24th  ultimo,  I  have  considered  the  papers  presented  by  £.  R.  Meade,  esq.,  and  have  ftumished 
him  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  recordjs  and  papers  to  which  the  letter  refers. 
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The  papers  presented  l.. 

1st.  Paper  addressed  by  £.  B.  Meade,  esq.,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

2d.  The  affidavit  of  Edward  Learned,  esq.,  and  an  exhibit  accompan^ng  the  same. 

3d.  The  letter  of  Edward  Learned,  esq.,  under  date  of  the  21st  ultimo,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  statement  and  protest  some  time  since  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasuiT. 

4th.  The  affidavit  of  Charles  A.  Trowbridge,  and  sundry  exhibits  thereto  attached. 

The  papers  are  somewhat  voluminous.  It  will  suffice  for  my  present  purpose  to  state  that 
they  relate  to  the  Union  Pacific  Saihroad  Company,  Eastern  iJivision,  and  assert  that  the 
board  of  directors,  of  which  Edward  Learned  is  the  reputed  oresident,  are  the  rightful  and 
only  representatives  of  said  company.  They  also  set  forth  tnat  the  gentlemen  represented 
by  John  P.  Usher  or  John  D.  Perry,  as  president,  and  claiming  to  be  directors  of  said  com- 
pany, are  in  no  sense  such  directors,  and  have  no  valid  title  to  the  control  of  the  franchises, 
property,  and  chartered  privileges  of  said  corporation,  or  of  the  government  subsidies  thereto 
appertaining. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  rival  organizations,  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  and 
lawful  one.  Nothing  is  presented  but  separate  statements,  and  it  is  impracticable  from  them 
to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion  upon  the  point  at  issue. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  statements  can  be  fully  substantiated,  if  time  and  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  for  the  production  of  proofs.  Should  you  defer,  for  such  jpurpose,  action 
in  the  case,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  that  the  determination  of  the  questions  of  law  in- 
volved would  fall  more  appropriately  within  the  province  of  the  Attorney  Greneral  than  of 
this  department. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HABLAK,  Suretarff. 

The  President. 

The  Secretary,  for  reasons  given,  asks  the  President  to  order  a  new  board  of 
commissioners  to  ecLamine  the  road : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

fVashingioHt  D.  C,  September  7,  1865. 

Sir  :  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  department  that  the  bridge  built  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division,  over  the  Kansas  river,  along  which  the  road 
passes  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  many  of  those  over  the  streams  which  empty  into  it, 
nave  been  swept  away  by  recent  freshets,  while  others,  especially  that  erected  over  the  Kansas 
river  at  Lawrence,  by  the  citizens  of  that  place,  have  remained  unimpaired.  These  disasters 
are  represented  as  being  the  natural  result  of  the  unsubstantial  manner  in  which  the  railroad 
bridges  were  constructed. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  your  order  of  the  19th  of  June 
last,  approving  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  and  accepting  the  road,  be  rescinded, 
and  that  yon  appoint  a  new  board  of  commissioners  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  road  aa 
far  as  constructed. 

.  I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HABLAK,  Stcrtiary. 

The  President  op  the  United  States. 

The  President  appoints  a  new  board  of  commissioners: 

Executive  Mansion,  September  7, 1865. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  sixth  sec 
tion  of  an  act  entitled  *' An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a- 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the 
government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military  and  other  purposes,*  "  approved  Julv  2, 
1864,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  his  report  of  the  present  date,  I  do  herebv  appoint.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  H.  Simpson,  corps  of  engineers  United  States  army,  Samuel  J.  Crawford  of  Kansas, 
and  Chauncey  Rose  of  Indiana,  commissioners  to  re-examine  the  road  or  roads  authorized  to 
be  constructed  by  the  •*  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division,"  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  make  report  thereof,  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated and  specified  by  said  acts. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President. 

Mr.  Rose  declining  on  account  of  ill-health,  Hon.  Harvey  D.  Scott»  of  Indiana, 
was  on  the  19th  of  September,  1865,  appointed  hy  the  President  commissioner 
in  his  place. 


.WAsmirGToir  Citt,  OeUfherfX,  1865. 

8m :  Porsnant  to  the  eommission  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statet,  dated  September 
7,  ld66,  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  the  undersized 
met  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  the  third  commissioner,  at  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  on  the 
3d  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  re-examininf  the  first  forty  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  zmilroad, 
eastern  division,  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  rirer. 

On  the  same  day  we  received  firom  the  company  the  foUowing  letter : 

"  Uniow  Pacific  Bailwat  Cohpany,  Eastern  Division, 

•'  Wyandotte,  October  3,  1866. 
*'  GfeNTLEMEN :  We  are  instructed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Eastern  Division,  to  commimicate  to  you  the  enclosed  preamble  and  resolutions 
this  day  adopted. 

*♦  We  are,  very  lespectfhUy,  your  obedient  servants, 

••JOHN  D.  PERRY,  Prenient. 

••  A6HBEL  GREEN,  Secntary  pro  tern. 

••lieat.  CoL  J.  H.  BmPsoN,  his  Excellency  Got.  Crawford,  and  Hon.  H.  D.  Scott 

JCxtractJrom  the  minutei  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way  Company^  Etutem  Divinon,  of  a  meeting  held  at  Wyandotte,  Kamoi, 
October  3,  1865. 

The  President  of  the  company  presented  to  the  board  the  official  acceptance  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  June  19,  1865,  of  the  report  of  commissioners  recom* 
mending  that  the  government  receive  the  first  division  of  forty  miles  of  the  road,  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  upon  the  faith  of  which  a  number  of  leading  railway  men  have  taken  part 
and  interest  m  the  enterprise,  and  aeroed  to  invest  one  million  of  dollars  to  further  equip,  im- 
prove and  extend  the  line,  about  eignt  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  which  has  been  paid  in, 
and  the  most  of  which  last  sum  has  been  expended  in  material  and  construction.  Also  a 
letter  fix>m  the  Hon.  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  informing  the  company  that  a 
new  board  of  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the  same  division  of  road,  and  also  a 
copy  of  detailed  instructions  to  sam  last  named  commissioners.  Whereupon  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

••  Whereas,  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  law  of  Congress  under  which  this  com- 
pany is  constructing  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  upon  the  completion  of 
forty  miles  of  road  it  became  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a 
commission,  consisting  of  three  persons,  to  examine  the  road  so  constructed,  and  to  report 
whether  or  not  the  same  had  been  constructed  in  confonnity  with  the  requirements  of  law; 
and  whereas  this  company  did  complete,  within  the  period  fixed  by  law,  forty  miles  of  its 
said  road,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  President  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  same;  and  where^  said  commissioners  did  examine  and  report  that  this  company, 
in  the  construction  of  said  forty  miles  of  road,  had  substantially  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  law  and  said  report  was  accepted  by  the  President,  whereby  this  companv, 
as  it  is  advised  by  counsel  of  high  character,  oecame  entitled  to  the  bonds  and  lands  which, 
by  said  act,  were  granted  for  the  purpose  of  mding  in  the  construction  of  said  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  eastern  division ;  and  whereas,  since  the  said  report  of  said  commissioners  and  the 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  President,  as  before  stated,  it  is  conununicated  to  this  board  that, 
by  the  authority  of  the  President,  another  commission  has  been  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  same  forty  miles  of  road,  and  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  said  commission 
are  now  on  the  line  of  said  road  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  third  to  pursue  said  investigation, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  report  thereon ;  and  whereas  such  second  commission,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  board,  and  as  it  is  aydvised,  Is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Confess  extending 
aid  to  complete  the  work  and  branches,  and  if  acquiesced  in  may  result  prejndiciallv  to  the 
company,  by  rendering  uncertain  and  keeping  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  the  relations  between 
the  company  and  the  government,  and  postpone  indefinitely  the  aid  which  the  company  may 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  government,  and  which  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  comply 
with  the  farther  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  whereas,  also,  after  the  said  acceptance  by  the 
President  of  said  report  of  said  commissioners,  parties  not  before  interested  in  the  companv, 
relying  upon  the  said  report  and  acceptance,  and  believing  the  same  was  final,  and  that  the 
jB^vemment  was  in  good  faith  bound  to  issue  to  the  company  the  bonds  provided  to  be  Issued 
upon  the  completion  of  said  section  of  forty  miles  of  road,  have  agreed  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  company,  and  to  advance  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars  to  aid  in  its  further  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  and  have  at  the  present  time  of  said  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars 
advanced  about  eight  hundred  thousana  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  sum  has  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  said  zoad  and  in  the  purchase  of  material  for  its  equipment ;  therefore 
it  is 
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**  Resoired,  That  tbiB  board  cannot  consent  to  and  protest  against  snch  re-examination  by 
said  comixiiflsionere  until  the  company  is  fully'  heard  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  construction  is  placed  upon  said  law  as  will  advise  this  company  as  to  what 
its  future  conduct  shall  be*  and  upon  what  state  of  facts  the^action  of  the  President  may  be 
regarded  as  final  in  the  premises. 

A  true  copy 

ASHBEL  GREEN,  Seeretarf/  pro  tm. 

Reoeiying  the  abore  protest,  we  telegraphed  as  follows  t 

Wyandotte,  Kansas,  October  4, 1866. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division,  has  resolved  *  *  that  this  board  cannot 
consent  to  and  protest  against  sucn  re-ezamination  by  said  commissioners  until  the  company 
is  luUy  heard  before  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  such  construction  is  placed  upon 
said  law  as  will  advise  this  conipany  as  to  what  its  fHiture  conduct  shall  be,  and  upon  what 
state  of  facts  the  action  of  the  President  may  be  regarded  as  final  in  the  premises."  Shall 
the  commissioners  proceed  with  their  examinaticn  of  the  road,  or  await  the  action  of  the 
President  after  a  full-presentation  of  the  case  in  writing  as  presented  to  us  ? 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
S.  J.  CRAWFORD, 
H.  D.  SCOTT, 

Commisiionen. 
Secretabt  of' {the  Interior,  . 

Washington,  D.  C. 

While  waiting  for  a  reply  to  the  foregoing  telegram,  the  company  invited  us,  as  private 
individuals,  to  take  a  trip  over  their  road,  which  invitation  we  accepted ;  the  president  of  the 
road,  John  D.  Peny,  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  H.  J.  Jewett,  and  Ashbel  Green,  directors, 
and  J.  P.  Usher,  consulting  attorney  for  the  road,  accompanying  us. 

We  proceeded  as  far  as  Lawrence  on  the  4th  October,  the  president  and  directors  returning 
to  Wyandotte  the  same  day,  and  we  the  next  day.  During  the  trip  we  examined  the  road  as 
for  as  was  practicable. 

On  the  6th  October  we  received  a  reply  to  our  telegram  of  the  4th,  as  follows : 

Washington,  October  5,  1865. 
I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  President  your  telegram.    He  instructs  me  to  say  that 
you  will  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  road  pursuant  to  your  commiRsion. 

W.  T.  OTTO,  Acting  Seeretarif. 
J.  H.  Simpson, 
S.  J.  Crawford, 
H.  D.  Scott, 

Commisoioneri, 

Receiving  instructions  to  go  on  with  our  examination,  the  president  of  the  road,  Mr.  Perry, 
'having  left  for  St.  Louis,  we  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  chief  engineer : 

Wyandotte,  Kansas,  October  6,  1865. 
Sir  :  The  United  States  commissioners  having  just  received  by  telegram,  date^l  5th  instant, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  instructions  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the 
first  forty  miles  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  I  am  instructed  by  said  commissioners 
to  respectfully  request  that  you  will  lay  before  them  the  maps,  profiles,  and  plans  of  the  road, 
and  aubrd  them  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  J.  H.  SIMPSON, 

Lieut,  Colonel  Enginur$t  U.  S,  A.,  Prendent  of  Board. 
R.  M.  Shoemaker,  Esq., 

Superintendent  and  Chitf  Engineer  Union  Pae\fie  railroad,  eastern  division. 

Handing  the  above  to  Mr.  Shoemaker,  after  reading  it,  he  stated  that  he  had  telegraphed  to 
the  presi^nt,  Mr.  Perry,  for  instructions,  which  if  he  did  not  soon  receive,  he  would  act 
according  to  his  discretion. 

On  the  9th  Mr.  Shoemaker  put  into  our  hands  the  map,  profiles  and  plans  of  the  road,  and 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  locomotive  and  one  passenger  car  to  enable  us  to  make  our  examina- 
tion of  the  road ;  the  president,  Mr.  Perry,  consultmg  attorney,  Hon.  J.  P.  Usher,  and  Mr. 
Rowalla,  assistant  engineer  on  the  road,  accompanied  us,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  chief  engineer,  be- 
ing too  unwell  to  do  so.  We  started  at  9^  o Vlock,  a.  m. ,  and  returned  the  same  day,  stopping  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Kansas  river,  which  Mr.  Scott  and  Colonel  Simpson  had  on  the  previous  day 
examin^,  at  the  machine-shop  at  the  junction  of  the  Wyandotte  track,  at  the  several  stations, 
and  at  other  points,  to  make  the  reouired  examination  and  measurements. 

The  instructions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  are  as  follows : 
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Department  op  the  Iktcrior, 

fraskiugton,  D,  C,  September  22, 1865. 

Gentlemen:  The  President  haying  deemed  it  expedient  to  re-examine  the  Union  Padiie 
railroad,  eastern  division,  he  has  appointed  yon  commissioners  for  this  purpose;  and  as  he 
must  depend  on  the  information  embodied  in  joor  report  to  enable  him  to  dischai^^thediitf 
of  determining  whether  the  company  has  complied  with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  touching  the  completion  and  equipment  of  this  particular  portion  of  the 
road,  he  instructs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  desires  your  report  shall  contain : 

1st.  A  statement  showing  length  of  road  projected ;  length  6nished  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law ;  length  of  track  laid  on  main  line ;  length  laid  on  side  tracks ;  the  weight 
4>f  rail  per  linear  yard ;  oy  whom  manufactured ;  the  number  of  chairs,  spikes  and  ties  per 
mile  of  single  track,  by  whom  manufactured,  full  size  sections  of  rail,  and  detailed  p\an  and 
elevation  of  chairs,  spikes  or  any  additional  joint  fastenings;  dimensions,  material^  and 
probable  duration  of  ties;  character  of  switches,  frogs  and  signals ;  the  number  of  miles  of 
road  ballasted,  the  part  ballasted  to  be  marked  on  profile ;  the  material  used  for  ballast,  across 
section  of  finished  road,  and  what  facilities  exist  tor  completing  the  ballasting. 

Sd.  Statement  of  the  actual  average  and  minimum  width  of  embankments  and  excavations 
at  the  gprade  line  and  the  side  slopes  adopted  for  di£ferent  materials ;  short  descriptions  of  tun- 
nels if  any  exist. 

3d.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  culverts,  their  number,  dimensions,  material  and  charac 
ter,«  whether  open,  box  or  arch,  temporary  or  permanent. 

4th.  A  short  description  of  each  important  bridse,  showing  its  span ;  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  of  iron,  stone  or  wood ;  the  plan  on  which  it  is  built ;  the  material  and  character 
of  piors  and  abutments;  any  other  tacts  of  interest,  with  a  tabular  statement  showing 
characteristics  of  small  bridges,  spans,  and  general  character  of  trestle  work,  whether  in- 
tended to  be  permanent  or  temporary ;  if  the  latter,  whether  they  will  be  replaced  by  em- 
bankment or  bridging. 

5th.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  guards  and  road  crossings;  the  length  offence, 
its  character  and  material,  and  the  number  of  gates. 

6th.  A  description  of  the  stations  and  their  area;  the  number,  application,  dimensions, 
material  of  station  buildings,  water  tanks,  turn-tables,  &c. 

7th.  A  description  of  the  rolling  stock,  setting  forth  the  number  of  locomotives ;  the 
weight,  cost,  quality  and  manufacture  of  each ;  the  number  of  passeneer,  baggage,  express, 
freight,  platform,  gravel,  repair,  hand  and  other  cars,  with  the  cost  ana  manutacture  of  each. 

&th.  A  statement,  showing  the  average  number  of  employes,  expenses,  and  receipts  of 
the  company  at  present,  its  probable  future  biudnesB,  time  tables,  and  other  iuformatiun 
connected  with  its  operation. 

9th.  Any  other  facts  that  may  aid  him  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  character  of 
the  road. 

10th.  You  will  also  transmit  with  your  report  a  map  of  the  road,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile 
to  an  inch,  showing  as  moch  of  the  topography  and  characteristics  of  the  road  as  the  scale 
will  admit,  with  the  oonnecting  lines  of  railroad. 

11th.  Also  a  profile  on  a  horiiontal  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mile,  and  a  vertical  scale 
of  fifty  feet  to  one  inch,  to  show  surface  line,  changes,  elevation,  and  inclination  of  grade, 
curvature  of  line,  and  position  and  span  of  culverts,  brid:zes,  and  trestle-work. 

12th.  Also  such  additional  drawings  as  may  be  needed  to  illustrate  anv  peculiarities  of 
the  construction  or  equipment  of  the  road.  Want  of  time  to  procure  the  necessary  data 
and  other  circumstances  may  call  for  some  slight  deviation  from  the  above  instruction-*. 
On  this  point  you  must  use  your  own  discretion  ;  reporting  tho  occasion,  if  any  exists, 
calling  for  any  difference  in  the  character  or  manner  of  presenting  the  information 
obtained. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMClS  HARLAN,  Seenlary. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  H.  Simpsoh,  Gov,  Samuel  J.  Crawtobd,  Hon.  Hasvst  D.  Soon. 

Having  finished  our  examination  of  the  road,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the 
following  statement  in  response  to  the  above  instructions  ;  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Crawford 
not  concurring  with  the  undersigned  in  their  conclusions,  and  preferring  to  make  a  separate 
repoit. 

Our  statement  is^made  up  from  our  own  observations  and  notes,  and  embraces  necesM- 
rlly  a  great  deal,  especially  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  road,  which  we  have  de- 
rived from  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Shoemaker. 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  I  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  length  of  the  main  line  projected  from  the  west  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  near 

k!  ^^^^^  ®^  ****  ^^  Of  Kansas  river,  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude,  is 

about  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles.    Tho  line  commences  at  the  SUta  line,  on 
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the  tODth  Innk,  and  immediately  croneB  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  con- 
tinaes  on  the  north  side  of  that  river,  from  its  eastern  terminus  to  Fort  Riley,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles.  Preliminary  suryeysi  have  been  extended  up  the  Republican  fork  of 
the  Kansas  river,  about  eighty  miles  above  Fort  Riley,  and  a  full  party  of  engineers  are 
now  in  the  field,  extending  the  surveys  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  They  will  com- 
plete the  surveys  to  that  meridian  about  the  26th  day  of  November.  There  is  also  a  full 
party  of  engineers  in  the  field  making  complete  preliminary  surveys  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
line.  On  the  24th  ultimo  they  had  reached  Fort  Ellsworth,  and  are  to  continue  the  survey 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Sandy  fork  of  the  Arkansas ;  thence  across  the  headwaters  of  the 
Beaver,  Bijou,  and  Kiow  branches  of  the  Platte  to  Denver  City,  there  to  terminate  the 
survey.  The  distance  from  Fort  Riley  to  Denver  City  is  about  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
miles.    It  is  expected  that  they  will  complete  their  survey  about  the  16th  of  December  next. 

The  length  of  the  main  track,  (see  map,)  including  the  spur  track  from  Wyandotte,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  to  the  junction  with  the  main  line  laid,  is  forty-five  miles.  The  side 
tracks,  each  of  which  is  deficient  a  switch  at  one  end,  thus  not  permittiog  trains  to  pass, 
except  by  backing  out,  aggregate  in  the  first  division  of  forty  miles  \f^  mile,  and  they 
are  located  at  Wyandotte  Branch  junction,  1 A'^  mile  from  Wyandotte,  or  commencement 
of  branch  road  ;  Lanape  station,  —  miles  distant;  Stranger  station,  —  miles  distant; 
Zimmerman's  Mill,  —  miles  distant,  and  at  North  Lawrence,  near  the  termination  of  the 
forty  miles.  There  are  no  switches  at  Tiblow  station,  situate  between  the  junction  and 
Lanape,  or  at  Fall  Leaf  station,  situate  between  Stranger  station  and  Lawrence.  There  are» 
in  addition  to  the  forty -five  miles  mentioned  above,  about  two  miles  of  main  track  laid, 
but  not  surfaced  up.  A  large  force  is  engaged  extending  the  track  laying  on  the  second 
division  towards  Topeka,  wUch  point  it  is  expected  to  reach  with  the  track  about  the  30th 
of  November  next.  The  road  l^d  to  Topeka  is  represented  as  ready  to  receive  the  track, 
and  the  grading  and  masonry  west  of  Topeka,  to  the  end  of  the  first  one  bundled  miles,  it 
is  expected  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  track  by  the  16th  day  of  November  next.  There 
are  four  thousand  tons  of  new  rails  at  Wyandotte  and  on  the  line  ready  to  l>e  laid  on  the 
track,  and  two  thousand  tons  mors  in  transit  from  the  manu&cturers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  at  Wyandotte  and  St.  Lonis  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  railway  spike 
and  thirty  tbonsand  chairs,  all  to  be  used  in  extending  the  track  from  Lawrence  towards 
Fort  Riley.  The  rails  are  generally  twenty-four  and  twenty -seven  feet  long,  and  weigh 
fifty-six  pounds  per  linear  yard,  or  eighty-eight  tons  of  2, 240  pounds  per  mile  of  track. 
They  are  sll  made  at  the  AUentown  and  Johnstown  works,  Pennsylvania,  and  are  of  the 
very  best  quality  of  American  make.  The  rails  are  Sf  inches  wide  at  the  bitse,  and  3} 
inches  high,  a  full  section  of  which  accompanies  this  report.  (See  sheet  I.)  The  chairs  are 
the  common  double-lip  American  chair,  made  at  Troy,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
of  the  best  American  chair  plate  iron,  ^  inch  thick,  7}  and  8  inches  wide,  and  8^  inches 
long,  and  weigh  from  10  to  12  pounds  each.  (A  plan  of  the  chair  is  herewith  furnished, 
sheet  No.  1 )  No  other  joint  fastenings  are  used.  The  spike  are  the  ordinary  iiook-headed 
railroad  spike,  6}  inches  long,  made  of  j^-inch  square  iron,  manufactured  at  Troy,  New 
York,  and  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of  the  best  American  spike  iron,  and  weigh  each  ^^  pounds. 
The  track  is  spiked  on  the  outside  of  the  rails,  and  on  the  inside  around  all  curves,  and 
the  joint,  centre,  and  each  alternate  tie  are  spiked  on  the  inside  of  the  rail.  The  other 
intermediate  ties,  on  straight  lines,  are  not  Ppiked  on  the  inside  of  the  rails,  and  were 
omitted  for  the  reason,  as  the  chief  engineer  states,  that  a  new  track  laid  on  fresh  bank 
always  settles  unevenly  and  gets  out  of  line,  when,  if  fully  spiked,  it  is  hard  to  get  back 
and  be  kept  in  line,  many  spike  in  such  cases  having  to  be  drawn  and  redriven. 

The  cross-tics  range  from  six  to  ten  inches  face,  and  are  six  inches  thick,  and  from  seven 
and  a  half  to  eight  feet  long,  most  of  the  ties  being  probably  over  eight  inches  in  width.  The 
timber  used  is  oak,  red  elm,  red  hickory,  coffee  bean,  mulberry,  locust,  black  walnut,  cherry, 
and  hackberry,  and  will  probably  last  eight  or  ten  years.  The  use  of  hackberry  has  been 
discontinued,*  except  in  side  tracts.  There  are,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Shoemaker,  2, 1 12  ties 
to  the  mile  of  track,  on  the  first  forty  miles.  Our  examination  at  four  different  points  of  the 
road  shows  an  average  of  2,175  to  the  mile.  They  are  now,  we  are  informed  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer, laying  2,400  ties  to  the  mile.  Cross  sections  of  the  road  accompany  this  report.  (See 
sheet  I.) 

Common  double  switches,  with  signal  targets  and  steel-plated  frogs,  weighing  900  pounds 
each,  are  used.  The  character  of  the  earth,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance  of  the  first  forty 
miles,  is  of  a  sandy  formation,  and  is  of  itself  tolerable  ballast;  no  part  of  the  track  is  sepa- 
rately ballasted.  There  is  said  to  be  no  gravel  ballast  in  the  country  traversed  by  this  section 
of  the  road,  though  rock  is  found  in  great  abundance  convenient  to  the  road,  which  properly 
broken  up  would  make  excellent  ballast. 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAGH  IL 

The  road-bed,  according  to  Mr.  Shoemaker,  was  graded  fourteen  feet  wide  in  embankments 
and  sixteen  feet  wide  in  excavations,  though  his  predecessor,  W.  J.  Keeler,  late  chief  en- 


width  of  the  embankments  at  twelve  feet,  and  of  the  excarations  at  eighteen  feet.  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker also  informs  ns  that  the  slopes  were  made  one  and  a  half  feet  horiaontal  to  one  foot 
▼ertical.  According  to  oar  observations  a  very  large  portion  of  the  road-bed  is  bat  eight  feet 
wide  at  the  grade-line,  and  there  are  no  indications  that  anj  system  has  boen  observed  with 
regard  to  the  ditching  or  the  onter  slopes  of  the  side  ditches  or  excavations ;  the  latter  being 
generally  irregularly  vertical,  and  the  former  mere  excavations,  without  any  persistent  idea 
of  gprade  or  removal  of  obstructions  for  purposes  of  drainage.  On  this  subject  we  beg  to  refer 
the  honorable  Secretary  to  an  extract  from  the  printed  report  of  the  late  chief  engineer,  W.  J. 
Keeler,  dated  May  9,  186S,  to  the  president  of  the  roaa.  His  language  is:  *^ There  is  an 
entire  want  of  a  complete  system  of  ditching  for  draining  the  road-b^ ;  and  besides,  bad 
material  was  employed  in  construction ;  the  effSscts  of  this  are  easily  visible  and  have  been 
very  expensive  to  the  company  during  this  spring  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  track."  (See  Appendix  A.) 
There  are  no  tunnels  on  the  road,  as  far  as  at  present  constructed. 

AKSWBR  TO  PARAGRAPH  m. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  culverts  for  the  drainage  of  ditches  on  the  first  division  of  forty 
miles,  the  drainage  being  almost  entirelv  that  of  the  ravines  and  water-courses  by  the  use  of 
trestle  bridges  of  one  or  more  spans,  built  entirely  of  wood,  without  abutments,  and  the 
natural  embankments  left  under  the  ends  of  the  bridges  with  their  natural  slopes  unprotected 
from  abrasion  bv  wash  from  the  streams  and  rain.  These  bridges,  with  the  exception  stated, 
are  strongly  built.    (See  their  location  on  profile,  and  plans  on  sheet  2.) 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  lY. 

The  bridges  are  all  trestles,  or  what  are  commonly  called  **bent**  bridges ;  in  most  cases 
of  twenty  feet  span,  resting  on  piles  and  mud  sills.  The  stringers  are  of  good  oak  timber, 
fourteen  by  sixteen  inches,  resting  on  corbels  or  splicing  blocks  at  joints,  and  caps  twelve 
by  twelve  inches ;  and  the  structures  are  all  strongly  built,  except  in  nearly  every  instance 
they  are  deficient  the  necessary  abutments  or  even  plank  revetments  to  prevent  abrasion  to 
the  ends  of  the  road-bed  from  the  action  of  the  current  and  rain. 

The  bridge  on  which  the  road  crosses  the  Kansas  river  is  of  a  trestle  character,  1,124  feet 
louff,  having  spans  of  twenty  feet,  and  at  the  channel  a  Howe  truss,  128  feet  long,  supported 
at  tne  centre  on  a  pile  pier,  allowing  on  each  side  a  clear  water-way  of  about  forty-four  feet. 
(See  plan,  sheet  No.  1.)  This  bridge,  though  well  built,  fi'om  its  improper  application  to  the 
site,  was  on  the  14th  August  last  carried  away  for  a  continuous  length,  near  its  north  end, 
of  290  feet.  The  Kansas  river  is  lined  for  probably  near  a  hundred  miles  above  the  bridge 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  the  consequence  was  that  during  that  flood  ^^  acres  of 
trees  of  every  size  lodged  against  the  west  face  of  the  bridge  south  of  the  channel  pier,  and 
acting  as  a  dam  increased  the  current  north  of  the  channel  Howe  bridge  to  such  a  aegree  as 
to  force  awav  the  piles,  and  with  them  the  superstructure  to  the  extent  mentioned.  Had  a 
Howe  truss  bridge  similar  to  that  spanning  the  river,  about  690  feet  wide  at  Lawrence,  whioh 
was  built  by  the  citizens  of  that  place  in  1863,  and  has  withstood  all  the  floods  since,  been 
built,  it  would  doubtless  be  standing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  informs  us  that  a  contract  has  been  made  for  the  immediate  construction  by 
the  1st  December  next,  or  as  soon  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  reaches  the  State  line,  of 
two  Howe  truss  bridges,  each  of  150  feet  span,  to  replace  that  part  of  the  bridge  washed  away. 

The  bridge  over  the  Stranger  river  was  carried  away  on  tl^  20th  July  last  by  a  flood,  and 
within  eighteen  days  thereafter  also  a  temporary  bridge  at  the  same  site.  Since  then  an  ex- 
cellent Howe-truss  bridg^  1'^  feet  long  has  been  framed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  brought  to  the 
spot,  put  up,  and  been  in  use  since  the  12th  September.  Permanent  stone  masonry  abut- 
ments are  now  being  built  to  support  the  structure. 

Wolf  creek  bridge  and  two  other  small  bridges  were  also  injured  by  the  floods,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  unprecedented.  The  injury  has  been  repaired  and  lon^sfer  spans  where 
needed  are  said  to  be  framing.  These  bridges  Mr.  Shoemaker  thinks  will  last  about  ten 
years. 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  V. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  first  forty  miles  of  the  road  is  mostly  in  the  Wvandotte  and 
Delaware  Indian  reservation,  not  much  improved,  and  this  is  the  reason  Mr.  Shoemaker  as- 
signs for  the  company  not  having  built  any  fences  along  the  road.  Where  fences  cross  the 
road,  cattle  guards  have  been  built,  and  wherever  roads  cross  tolerable  crossings  have  been 
made. 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  VI. 

No  permanent  depot  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  eastern  terminus  for  the  reason,  as 
Mr.  Shoemaker  alleges,  that  the  present  length  of  road  will  not  justify  such  buildings  as  will 
be  required  when  the  road  is  extended,    A  tempoiraiy  stable  or  engine-house  about  105  by  25 


character,  are  all  the  buildings  put  up  by  the  company  a  ; 
informed  by  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  company  have  secured 
3,015  feet  lone  and  an  average  width  of  550  feet,  and  ha  i 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  adjoining  the  levee  on  the  north,  i 
purposes,  such  as  depots,  side  tracks,  machine  shops,  en( 

The  company  have  at  the  junction,  1.84  mile  from  W; 
fSdet,  and  a  olacksmith  shop  63  by  25  feet.  Both,  are  \ 
machine  shop  is  provided  with  three  lathes,  one  large  plai  i 
one  wheel  press,  one  cutting  machine,  and  we  are  inforn 
company  have  invoices  of  one  bull  lathe,  one  quartering 
2  back  gear  drill  press,  one  cylinder  borer,  and  three  cl  i 
The  engine  used  in  the  shop  is  about  15-hor8e  power.  Tb : 

There  are  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  a  bous« 
one  at  Lanape  48  bv  20  feet,  one  at  Stranger  Creek  statio:  i 
station  49  by  20  feet.  All  these  are  wooden  structure ! 
battened  and  painted  will'answei  the  present  wants  of  th*  i 

At  North  Lawrence,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Shoemake 
Ave  acres  of  ground  advantageously  located,  and  have  eri  i 
pot  buildinGp  100  by  26  feet,  which  they  use  both  for  freig 
engine  stable  of  the  most  slight  temporary  character. 

There  is  a  turn-table  at  Wyandotte  and  one  at  North  L  i 
a  water  station  near  Wyandotte,  another  at  the  Strangei 
tanks  supplied  by  hand-pumpt. 

AV8WBR  TO  PARAGRAPH 

There  are  now  in  use  on  the  road  four  locomotive  engine : 
drivers  five  feet,  and  weighs  40,000  pounds,  manufactured 
No.  2,  cylinders  14  by  22  inches,  drivers  four  and  a  half  fei 
ufELctured  b}r  Morris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  i 
drivers  five  feet,  and  weighs  52,000  pounds,  manufacture 
erson,  New  Jersey.  The  above  engines  have  each  eigh ; 
outside  couplings.  Engine  No.  4  has  ten  wheels,  six  dnvi 
cylinders  16  by  22  inches,  and  weighs  64,000  pounds.  A 
are  informed  has  bfen  purchased  and  paid  for,  and  was  ii, 
bal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  and  is  now  in  the  shop  of  thai 
whence  it  will  be  forwarded  to  Wyandotte  the  latter  part  <: 

There  are  also  on  the  track  forty-four  flat  cars,  twenty-oi 
Brst-class  passenger  cars,  one  baggage  car,  and  two  iron  t 

There  have  also  been  purchased  and.  paid  for,  as  we  ai' 
the  use  of  the  company,  ten  box  freight  cars  which  are  novi' 
company  have  also  contracted  for  four  additional  first-class 
mail,  and  express  cars,  to  be  delivered  at  Wyandotte  in  Ja 

The  cost  of  the  above-tnentioned  engines  and  cars  is  as 

Engines  Nos.  1,2,  and  3,  at  $18,000  each 

Engines  Nos.  4  and  5,  at  |22,500  each....* 

24  flat  cars,  at  $920  each 

20flat«irs,  at  $850  each 

21  boxcars,  at  $1,150  each 

12  hand  cars,  at  $135  each 

3  first-class  passenger  cars,  at  $5,000  each 

1  baggage  and  mail  car 

10  box  cai's,  purchased  in  Philadelphia,  now  en  route,  at  $ 

2  iron  trucks,  at  $100  each 

Making  total  cost ^.. 

The  above-mentioned  cars  werd  all  manufactured  in  Mi( 
and  are  of  the  best  workmanship  and  material. 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  Vl 

The  number  of  men  on  pay-roll  on  first  division  was — ; 
For  month  of  July,  235;  amount  paid  them,  $10,735  02 
For  month  of  August,  314 ;  amount  paid  them,  $12,719 
For  month  of  September^  219;  amount  paid  them,  $9,48 
The  expenses  ot  the  three  months  mentioned  ore  repr 
Ittge,  owing  to  the  iopuj  done  the  road  by  floods  ftnd  the : 
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as  navm^  oeen  companaveAy  agai. 

The  earnings  for  twenty  days  in  Jolj  were  f7,820  70. 

The  earnings  for  thirteen  days  in  August  were  $7,086  50. 

The  earnings  for  nine  days  in  September  were  $11,646  05. 

The  probable  future  earnings,  without  any  extension  beyond  the  forty  miles,  or  North 
Lawrence,  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Shoemaker  at  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  month.  At  present 
one  mixed  train  for  passengers  and  freight  is  run  over  the  road,  each  way  daily,  between 
Lawrence  and  Wyandotte,  with  such  additional  construction  and  freight  trains  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  and  the  transportation  of  construction  material  demand. 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  IX 

Will  be  found  embraced  in  answers  to  sncceeding  paragraphs  and  under  head  of  '*  Greneral 
Remarks." 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  X. 

This  road  is  intended  to  connect  at  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  State  line  with  the  Pacific 
railroad  of  Missouri,  which  road  has  just  been  o^ned  through  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City,  within  about  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  point  of  connexion  at  the  State  line.  It  is 
expected  that  that  road  will  be  finished  to  the  State  line  within  the  next  ninety  days. 

At  Lawrence  a  connexion  is  to  be  made  with  the  Leavenworth  branch,  which  is  in  process 
of  construction  to  be  finished  by  the  first  day  of  May  next.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  other  connecting  lines. 

A  map  of  the  road  reduced  from  the  company's  map  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  is 
herewith  submitted,  which  shows  the  alignment  of  the  road,  its  curves,  tangents,  and  general 
geographical  features,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained  from  said  map  and  me  General  Land 
Office  maps. 

The  proportion  of  curved  line  is  as  follows : 


• 

Feet. 

MUes. 

Total  length  of  straight  line  on  main  line 

171,558 

4,583 

39,642 

5,117 

955 

2,415 

21,377 

10,150 

1,450 

3,850 

400 

32.49 

Total  length  of  straight  line  on  Wyandotte  section 

0  87 

Total  length  of  curved  line  on  main  line 

7  51 

Total  length  of  curved  line  on  Wyandotte  section 

0  97 

And  that  minimum  radius  of  curvation,  a  six-degree  curve,  is 

Length  of  curved  line  radius  from  955  to  1,000  feet 

0  46 

Length  of  curved  line  radius  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 

4  05 

Length  of  curved  line  radius  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 

1  92 

Length  of  curved  line  radius  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 

0  27 

Length  of  curved  line  radius  from  4,000  to  5,730  feet *. 

0  73 

Length  of  curved  line  radius  from  1 1 , 459  feet 

0  06 

ANSWER  TO  PARAGRAPH  XI. 

A  profile  of  forty-five  miles  of  the  road,  as  constructed,  is  herewith  submitted,  on  the  same 
sheet  as  the  map.  To  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  and  to  make  it  more  convenient 
for  comparison,  the  horizontal  scale  of  the  companv's  profile  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the 
map— the  vertical  scale  remaining  the  same  as  in  the  original.  The  ratio  between  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  scales  has  thus  been  increased  from  f^.^^  as  it  is  in  the  original,  to  V^,  and 
is  the  same  ratio  or  disproportion  as  was  adopted  in  the  profile  accompanying  Colonel  Simp- 
son's report  on  the  change  of  the  location  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  west  from  Omaha. 
This  shows  more  clearly  the  fact  that  in  laying  down  grades  for  the  road,  economy  in  con- 
struction was  alone  taken  into  account,  and  the  expense  of  future  traffic  disregarded,  than  if 
the  ratio  of  the  original  profile  had  been  retained ;  as  in  the  original,  the  abrupt  changes  and 
Bteep  grades  might  pass  almost  unnoticed  without  close  scrutiny  of  the  figures. 

To  show  that  ruling  or  maximum  grades  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile  mighthave  been  obtained 
with  no  considerable  increase  of  expense,  (to  obtain  which  the  Omaha  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  were  justified  by  the  government  in  making  a  detour  increasing  the  length 
of  their  line  eight  miles  in  fourteen,  and  necessitating  cuts  in  two  places  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet,  and  embankments  of  corresponding  heights,)  a  dotted  line  has  been  put  on  the  profile 
showing  how  the  grades  mi^ht  be  reduced  to  that  maximum.  The  profile  of  the  Kansas 
road,  as  at  present  constructed,  shows  only  one  embankment  of  eighteen  feet,  and  no  cutting 
over  twelve  feet  in  depth,  the  grades  having  been  almost  universuly  made  just  so  as  to  skim 
tile  naiural  surfiice  of  the  ground. 

The  profile  shows,  on  tha  main  lin^— 


lievei  grades  in  mues 

Grade  0  to  10     in   miles. 
•*    10  to  20      •* 
"    20  to  30      "        " 
"    30  to  40      "        •* 
•'    40  to  50      "        ** 
"    50  to  60      " 
**    60  to  70      " 
'%  71.4" 

72.6" 


Thus  there  are  5^^  miles  of  the  main  road  which  could  be  easily  reduced 
company  should  reduce  to  a  maximum  grade  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile.  (S< 
dix  b,  showing  the  great  importance  of  reducing  grades  to  the  utmost  limit  c 
reasonable  expenditure. ) 

The  profile  of  the  Wyandotte  branch,  1.84  mile  long,  also  herewith  subi 

lerel  length  in  miles 

Oto  JO       **     "     

10to20      "     "     

20  to  30      "     "     

30to40      *•    *•     

52.8  "     "     


TELEGRAPH  LINE. 


A  telegraph  line  has  been  built,  extending  from  the  Kansas  and  Missouri 
from  Wyandotte  to  Lawrence,  and  is  in  operation  for  that  distance,  there  bein 
intermediate  telegraph  stations. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  first  forty  miles  of  the  road,  west  from  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  boun 
sented  to  us  for  examination  by  the  company,  embrace,  as  the  map  and  pro 
branch  from  Wyandotte  to  the  junction,  a  distance  of  1.84  mile,  and  thii 
included  in  the  40  miles  examined  by  the  previous  commissioners,  Messrs.  S. 
D.  R.  Garrison,  and  H.  C.  Moore,  as  shown  by  their  report  to  the  President, 
his  excellency  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  May  25,  1865. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862,  under  which  the  company  are 
build  their  road,  has  the  tollowing  clause : 

"  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Wes 
Company  of  Kansas  are  hereby  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  and  telegrc 
the  Missouri  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  on  the  south  side  thereof, 
nect  with  the  Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri,  to  the  aforesaid  point,  on  the  oi 
meridian  of  longitude,  west  from  Greenwich,  as  herein  provided,  upon  the  san 
conditions  in  all  respects  as  are  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the 
telegraph  line  first  mentioned,  and  to  meet  and  connect  with  the  same  at  the  me 
gitude  aforesaid,'*  &c. 

By  which  it  appears  very  clearly  that  the  road  is  to  commence  at  the  mouth  c 
river,  on  the  8outh  side  thereof,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Pacific  railroad  of  Mi( 
the  company  have  done,  but  it  is  not  perceived  why  they  should  also  have  an  in 
Wyandotte,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  include  the  Wyandot 
l^olr  miles  in  the  forty  miles  which  the  company  have  presented  for  acceptance 
pose  of  receiving  bonds  and  lands. 

The  act  amending  the  above-mentioned  act,  approved  July  2,  1864,  contains 
ing  clauses : 

^*Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  ^\ 
road  Company,  now  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Di 
build  the  railroad  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas  river,  by  the  way  of  Leavenwortl 
be  not  deemed  the  best  route,  then  the  said  company  shall*  within  two  years,  bui 
from  the  city  of  Leavenworth  to  unite  with  the  main  stem  at  or  near  the  city  oi 
•••*•••  And  the  said  railroad,  from  the  mouth  oi 
river  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  lonmtude,  shall  be  made  by  the  way  o 
and  Topeka,  or  on  the  bank  of  the  Kansas  nver  opposite  said  towns,"  ^^ 

The  foregoing  amendment,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  does  uot,  ^^  ^«  ^P^ 
undersigned,  cnange  the  initial  point  of  the  road  from  the  souiii  to  t^«  noil^ 


jastify  the  company  in  including  the  Wvandotte  branch  of  X^  miles  in  the  40  miles,  for 
which  they  can,  according  to  law,  claim  bonds  and  lana. 

The  commissioners  have  thns  examined  45  miles  of  the  main  line  from  the  initial  point  on 
Missouri  and  Kannas  line  to  Station  No.  2376,  which  embraces  40  miles  from  said  initial 
point  to  Station  21 12,  or  40  miles  from  Station  No.  22,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kansas  river, 
to  Station  No.  2134  if  the  portion  from  the  State  line  to  said  north  bank  should  be  rejected 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  said  river. 

We  have  also  examined  the  Wyandotte  branch  of  1^^  miles.  The  general  conclusipOB 
we  have  arrived  at  are — 

1.  That  the  Wyandotte  branch  of  1.84  miles  is  no  portion  of  the  line  of  the  railroad  for 
which  the  company  are  entitled  to  bonds. 

2.  That  the  alignment  of  the  road  has  been  In  several  instances  defectively  made,  thus 
causing  an  unnecessary  amount  of  curvature. 

3.  That  the  grades  have  been  laid  generally  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  with  a 
view  to  present  economy  of  construction,  but  with  no  regard  to  the  future  expenses  of  traffic 
or  maintenance  of  way ;  the  maximum  inclination  being  as  gpreat  as  72.6  feet  per  mile,  when 
probably  for  five  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  end  ol  the  road  examined  no  heavier 
grade  than  30  feet  to  the  mile  will  be  required,  to  which  grade  the  company  could  without 
unreasonable  expense  have  reduced  their  road.  (See  on  this  subject  extract  from  the  late 
Chief  Engineer  \Vm.  J.  Keeler's  report  to  president  anfl  directors  of  the  road,  dated  May  9, 
1865,  appendix  A.) 

4.  The  road-bed  on  low  level  lands  in  places  has  been  laid  so  low  that  portions  have  been 
so  much  submerged  as  to  interrupt  the  trains  for  several  days.  It  is  true  that  the  company 
at  the  time  Ve  examined  the  roaa  were  surfacing  up  these  portions,  but,  as  the  undersigned 
think,  not  sufficiently. 

5.  There- has  been  no  regular  system  of  ditching,  culverting,  or  drainage  observed,  the 
consequence  being  that  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  clearing  and  gprading  the  ditches 
and  leading  the  water  to  culverts,  of  which  there  is  a  deficiency.  (See  extract  of  late  Chief 
Engineer  Keeler*s  report,  appendix  A.) 

6.  The  embankment  or  road-bed  on  the  grade-line  is,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
road,  entirely  too  narrow,  being  only  the  length  of  the  tie,  or  from  7|  to  8  feet  wide.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  informs  us  that  these  banks  were  originally  made  TA  feet  wide,  (his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Keeler,  says  12  feet,)  and  that  they  have  been  mostly  rounded  off,  so  as  to  shed  the  water 
quickly  and  keep  the  track  dry.  It  is  not  perceived,  however,  why,  in  thus  rounding  them 
off,  the^  should  have  left  the  top  surface  without  a  margin  outside  the  ties,  rather  than  with 
a  mar^m  of  three  feet.     (See  cross  section,  sheet  1.) 

7.  The  bridge  over  the  Kansas  river,  1,124  feet  long,  though  well  made,  having  been 
composed  chiefly  of  trestle  supports,  was,  in  August  last,  on  account  of  its  obvious  inappli- 
cability to  the  Kansas  river,  (lined  as  it  is  with  friable  banks  and  thick  timber  land,  and 
liable  to  freshets, )  carried  away  for  a  length  of  290  feet,  which  the  company  are  now  reme- 
dying by  throwing  over  the  breach  two  Howe  trass  bridges,  each  of  150  feet  span. 

8.  The  other  bndgcs  on  the  Hue  are  well-made  trestle  bridges,  but  being  deficient  abut- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  not  admitting  of  sufficiently  wide  spans,  and  in  many  instances 
having  been  extended  only  to  get  rid  of  embankments,  are  not  deemed  judiciously  applicable, 
particularly  as  on  all  first-class  roads  they  are  superseded  by  truss  bridges  of  sufficient  spans. 

9.  The  railroad  ties  are  of  c^ood  character  ana  sufficient  dimensions,  but  numbering  only 
2,112  to  the  mile,  come  short  by  284  of  the  number  used  on  the  four  first-class  railroads  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  (New  York  and  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Hudson  River,  and  New 
York  and  Harlem,)  which  are  2,396  to  the  mile.  Mr.  Shoemaker  states  they  are  now  laying 
on  the  extension  of  the  road  2,400  to  the  mile. 

10.  The  iron  rails  wei^h  56  pounds  to  the  linear  yard.  The  weight  of  the  rails  on  the 
four  first-class  railroads  m  New  York,  before  referred  to,  average  65  pounds  to  the  linear 
yard.  But  it  is  a  question,  on  account  of  the  probability  of  getting  better  wrought  iron  of 
56  pounds  to  the  yard,  if  rails  weighing  only  this  amount  will  not  last  longer  than  those  of 
the  weight  of  65  pounds. 

11.  The  side  tracks  not  having  switches  at  both  ends,  and  thus  not  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions of  complete  side  tracks,  and  there  being  none  at  all  at  Tiblow  station  and  at  Fall  Leaf 
station,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  the  law  has  not  been  complied  with  in  these 
particulars. 

12.  The  water-stations  being  only  three  in  number— one  near  eastern  terminus,  another 
about  26  miles  distant,  and  another  at  Lawrence,  about  13  miles  bevond — are  not  believed  to 
be  sufficient  for  a  first-class  road.  On  a  single  track  on  the  New  York  roads  they  are  about 
10  miles  apart,  and  on  a  double  track  about  every  five  miles. 

13.  The  machine  shops  at  the  junction,  with  the  machinery  now  in  the  buildings  and 
that  contracted  for,  will  probably  meet  the  present  wants  of  the  road,  until  it  is  further  ex- 
tended. There  being  no  permanent  depot  buildings  at  the  eastern  terniinus  of  the  road  at 
the  present  time,  or  in  process  of  erection,  it  is  not  deemed  the  law  has  been  complied  with 
in  this  particular,  requiring  aU  ** necessary  depots,"  &c.    The  station-houses,  except  that  at 
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North  Lawrence,  are  in  an  nnfinished  state,  and  therefore  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
dersigned, come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

14.  The  rolling  stock  is  all  of  excellent  character,  and  with  that  contracted  for  will 
doubtless  meet  the  wants  of  the  road  for  the  present,  till  it  is  further  extended. 

15.  A  telegraph  line  has  been  built,  extending  from  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  State  line, 
and  from  Wyandotte  to  Lawrence,  and  is  in  operation  for  that  distance.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  intermediate  telegraph  stations. 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1862,  governing  the  commissioners  in  their  ex- 
amination and  report,  reads  as  follows : 

**Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  said  company  shall  have  completed 
forty  consecutive  miles  of  any  portion  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  ready  for  the  ser 
vice  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  supplied  with  all  necessary  drains,  culverts,  viaducts, 
crossing^,  sidings,  bridges,  turnouts,  watering  places,  depots,  equipments,  furniture,  and  all 
other  appurtenances  of  a  first-class  railroad,  the  rails  and  all  the  other  iron  uSed  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  said  road  to  be  American  manufacture  of  the  best  quality,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  examine  the  same,  and 
report  to  him  in  relation  thereto;  and  it  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  forty  consecutive  miles 
of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  have  been  completed  and  equipped  in  all  respects  as  re- 
quired by  this  act,  then,  upon  certificate  of  said  commissioners  to  that  effect,  patents  shall 
issue,  conveying  the  right  and  title  to  said  lands  to  said  company,  on  each  side  of  the  road 
as  far  as  the  same  is  completed,  to  the  amount  aforesaid,"  &c.        #         #        •        #        # 

**  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enact ed^  That  for  the  purposes  herein  mentioned  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  the  certificate  in  writing  of  said  commissioners  of  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  forty  consecutive  miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegpraph,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  issue  to  said  company  bonds  of  the  United  btates,  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  payable  in  thirty  years  after  aate,  bearing  six  per  centum  per  annum  interest, 
(said  interest  payable  semi-annually, )  which  interest  may  be  paid  in  United  States  treasury 
notes,  or  any  other  money  or  currency  which  the  Unit«d  States  have  or  shall  declare  lawful 
money  and  a  legal  tender,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  of  said  bonds  per  mile  for  such  section 
of  forty  miles,"  &c.         •         *         *         *         ••#••#«# 

The  undersigned  have  in  their  report,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  endeavored  to  give  a 
fair  and  honest  description  of  the  forty  miles  of  railroad  they  have  been  instructed  by  the 
President  to  re-examine,  and  they  cannot,  consistently  toith  the  facts,  report  the  same  as  a  first' 
class  railroad,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  quoted  above.  They  are  the  more  indis- 
posed to  shrink  from  this  conclusion  for  the  reason  that  these  forty  miles  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road being  the  first  section  east  of  California  that  has  been  presented  to  the  government  for 
acceptance,  a  favorable  report  on  the  road  would  make  its  present  inferior  character  a  standard 
for  tne  remaining  portions,  and  thus  this  great  natidnal  highway,  so  liberally  endowed  by 
the  people,  be  degraded,  throughout  its  whole  length,  to  a  class  of  road  as  inferior  as  any 
that  can  be  found  in  the  country.  Besides,  in  exacting  grades  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile  the 
government  would  be  requiring  from  this  company  no  more  moderate  grades  than  have  been 
required  of  the  Omaha  Branch  Company,  and  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  effect, 
at  very  considerably  greater  cost  of  excavation  and  embankment. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 

Lieut,  Col.  Engineers, 
H.  D.  SCOTT, 

Commissioners, 
Hon.  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


APPENDIX  A. 

Extract  from  printed  report  of  William  J,  Keeler,  chief  en/pneer  of  the  Union 
Pacijic  railway,  eastern  division,  dated  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  May  9, 1865, 
addressed  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Union  Pacijic  railway^ 
eastern  division. 

Speaking  of  the  first  forty  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  divis- 
ion, from  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  State  line  to  Fort  Riley,  he  says  on  page  6, 
under  head  of  "General  Remarks:" 

On  account  of  the  entire  want  of  system  with  which  the  grading^  was  conducted  by 
Samuel  Ballet,  and  by  not  grading  the  road-bed  to  any  set  of  grade  lines,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  table  of  grades,  or  of  total  amount  of  rise  and  fall  in  feet,  from  any  data  in  this 
office.     When  this  line  was  fir^t  located,  a  small  party  of  engineers  was  started  two  weeks 
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in  advance ;  then  a  comparatively  largfl  force  of  graders  was  let  to  work,  forcing  the  engia* 
eers  ahead  6o  that  no  time  was  left  fur  contingeDcies,  and  a  proper  location.  It  was  con- 
stantly urged  upon  the  engineers  to  locate  the  line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  gradmg 
for  it  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  alignioent.  Lastly,  the  work  in 
grading  in  186S  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  railroad  practice  and  principles.  For  these 
reasons  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  grades,  making  the  maximum  40  feet  per 
mile  and  lessen  the  curvature  to  a  minimum  radios  of  1,432  feet,  or  a  4-deg^ee  curve. 

There  is  an  entire  want  of  a  complete  system  of  ditching  for  draining  the  road-bed  ;  and 
besides,  bad  material  was  employed  in  construction.  The  effects  of  this  are  eai^ily  visible, 
and  have  been  very  expensive  to  the  company  during  this  spring  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  track.  The  present  company  has  already  expended  large  sums  of  money 
to  correct  their  predecessors'  errors.  I  would,  however,  recommend  a  further  expenditure 
of  $60,000  during  the  present  season,  which  will  fully  cover  everything  in  reducing  the 
grades  and  curves  to  the  above  standard. 

On  a  long  line  where  the  passenger  traffic  will  be  important,  the  excess  of  heavy  grades 
and  curves,  as  on  the  first  section,  will  have  a  material  influence  in  the  economy  and  useful- 
ness of  the  whole  road. 

The  several  points  of  advantage  that  appertain  to  the  first  section  as  above  considered, 
are  the  influences  of  the  great  excess  of  curvature  on  the  freight  traffic,  together  with  th&t 
of  heavy  grades  on  the  passenger  traffic,  extra  wear  of  rails  and  cars  and  engines,  with  the 
great  hazaid  of  accident  and  consequent  damage,  and  are  of  a  character  that  does  not 
admit  of  any  definite  computation. 

They  are,  however,  of  such  importance  that  heavy  expanse,  where  a  change  or  improve- 
ment of  route  is  advisable,  may  be  well  incurred  to  avoid  them.  That  they  materially  im- 
pair the  value  of  a  railroad  is  beyond  question. 

The  maximum  numbers  of  cars  which  a  SO-ton  engine  will  move  npon  a  level,  and 
ascending  grades,  are  as  follows: 

On  a  level. ............................................. .............  94  can. 

On  a  grade  ascending  10  feet  per  mile..................................  56    do. 

Do 20 do 40     do. 

Do 30 do SOJ  do. 

Do 40 do 26    do. 

Do.. 50 do 20J  do. 

Do 60 do 17     do. 

Do 66 do p... 16    &o. 

Do 70 do 15    do. 

Do 80 do 18    da 

Do 90... .do 11 J  do. 

Do 100 do 10    do. 

The  actual  working  expenses  of  the  train  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  per  mile  in  each 
case,  as  the  engine  always  worlis  up  to  its  full  power. 

The  cost  of  transportation,  exclusive  of  repairs  to  roadway,  taxes,  interest  on  capital,. &c., 
hab  been  ascertained  to  be  about  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  run. 

Assume  that  an  engine  brings  down  the  Kaw  valley,  and  Smolsy  Hill  fork,  from  the 
mountains  to  Lawrence,  over  grades  either  level  or  descending,  in  an  easterly  dtrectlon  for 
several  hundred  miles,  a  train  of  94  loaded  cars.  To  transport  this  train  from  Lawrence  to 
the  Missouri  river,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  over  grades  of  72  feet  per  mile,  the  same  engine 
could  only  take  15  of  these  cars.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  same  engine  will  haul  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  loaded  cars  over  a  40-feet  grade  that  it  will  over  a  72*feet  grade. 

The  above  mode  of  reasoning  shows  that  an  engine  will  be  obliged  to  traverse  the 
present  line  twice  in  order  to  transport  a  given  amount  of  tonnage  from  Lawrence  to  the 
Missouri  river,  over  grades  of  72  feet  per  mile,  when,  with  a  grade  of  40  feet  per  mile,  it 
would  only  be  obliged  to  traverse  it  once. 

The  additional  wear  and  tear  to  superstructure  and  machinery,  chargeable  to  high 
grades,  together  with  the  increased  liability  to  delays  from  dividing  and  making  up  tralM, 
would  also  come  witbin  the  limits  of  the  discussion,  but  enough  has  already  been  said  to 
enable  you  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  not  only  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of 
th«  grades  in  question,  but  as  to  the  general  principles  that  should  govern  the  location  of 
other  portions  of  your  road. 

The  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  is  to  be  a  great  national  thoroughfare  for 
all  time  to  come.  The  government  has  endowed  it  most  liberally.  The  amount  of  its 
business  will  be  limited  only  by  its  capacity,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  all  the  facilities  afforded  by  nature  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  both  In  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  road." 
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The  Secretary,  after  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson,  president  of  hoard  of  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Perry,  the  president  of  the  company,  and  his  associates,  were  pres- 
ent, addressed  to  Mr.  Perry  the  following  letter : 

Dkpabtmcnt  or  thb  Imtkbiob. 

Woihinffton,  D,  C,  Odc^  26,  1865. 
StE :  In  an  interview  between  yonr  aseociates  and  the  President  on  the  subject  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  first  section  of  forty  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division, 
I  understood  them  to  say  that  they  were  willing  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  grade,  curv- 
atures, embankments,  buildings,  switches,  bridges,  drainage,  &c.,  indicated  in  the  report 
of  Colooel  Simpson  and  H.  D.  Scott,  whom  the  President  had  appointed,  in  conjunction 
witli  Governor  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  as  commissioners  to  re-examine  the  said  first  s^^ction. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding  on  this  subject.  I  therefore 
reqnef^t  that  this  proposition  be  reduced  to  writing  for  the  official  action  of  the  department, 
and  it  is  proper,  perhaps,  that  I  should  state  frankly  that  I  desire  that  the  grade  should  be 
reduced  to  thirty  feet  per  mile,  so  as  to  correspond  with  that  required  by  the  Nebraska 
branch  ;  and  that  the  improved  bridges,  with  stone  abutments  and  piers,  with  the  other 
improvements  suggested,  should  be  made  within  such  reasonable  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  decide,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  the  Wyandotte  branch  shall  be  regarded  and  treated  as  siding. 
With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secr^ary. 
Hon.  John  D.  Pkrbt, 

PredderU  <^the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Cb.,  Eautem  Dixnsion,  Washington  City, 

Mr.  'Perry' i  reply, 

Uniok  PAcmo  Railway  Company,  EasekbnPivisioh, 

Wafihmgum,  D,  C,  Odoher  26,  1866. 
DvAR  Sir  :   The  gentlemen  now  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern 
division,  are  desirous,  as  stated  during  the  interview  to-day  with  the  President  and  your- 
self, of  doing  everything  which  they  reasonably  can,  without  interfering  with  the  daily 
operations  of  the  line,  to  meet  your  wishes  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  road. 

In  order  that  the  bonds  and  patents  for  lands  due  us  may  be  delivered  without  delay, 
thus  enabling  us  to  proceed  vigorously  with  the  construction  of  our  road  westward,  we 
propose  to  reduce  the  maximum  grades  on  the  line  accepted  by  the  President  June  19, 
1865,  between  Lawrence  and  the  Missouri  State  line,  to  forty-five  (46)  feet  per  mile  within 
twelve  months  from  this  date  ;  and  also  that  the  grades  between  Lawrence  and  Fort  Riley 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  a  maximum  of  thirty  (30)  feet  per  mile. 

We  further  propose  within  the  same  period  of  twelve  months,  or  sooner,  if  needed,  to 
provide  water-stations  that  shall  average  not  exceeding  twelve  (12)  miles  apart ;  to  provide 
bridges  of  improved  spans  and  construction,  and  to  improve  the  drainage  and  embank- 
ments wherever  it  may  be  found  necessary  ;  also  to  complete  the  intermediate  station- 
houses,  and  the  necessary  depots  at  the  Missouii  State  line  for  the  proper  transfer  of  all 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  and  from  the  Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri. 

In  short,  we  propose  that  this  portion  of  the  line  shall  be  fully  equal  to  all  the  de- 
mands that  may  be  made  upon  it  for  the  prompt  transportation  of  all  government  troops 
and  property,  and  all  other  traffic  that  may  be  offered. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  D.  PERRY, 
President  Union  Pacific  RaSbroad  Company,  JSatUm  Dimsum, 
Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Ecctractfrom  report  of  Major  General  Sherman  to  Lieutenant  General  Grant, 

HSADQUASTIBS  MlUTART  DIVISION  Or  THE  MlBSIflSIPPI, 

St,  Lome,  MiMtouH,  October  23,  1865. 
DeakGinkral:       o  o  o  o  »  o 

The  other  or  second  line  of  railroad  west  is  that  which  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
or  Kaw,  at  Kansas  City  or  Wyandotte,  two  towns  at  its  mouth  on  the  Missouri  river.  I 
learn  that  there  has  been  much  controversy  about  this  road,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to 
do.  I  went  over  it  in  company  with  Mr.  Shoemaker' s  contractor  for  finishing  the  road  as 
fiEir  as  Fort  Biley.    The  road  is  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  near  the  river,  on  ita 


the  bottom'for  ten  miles  in  the  direction  of  Btley.  I  found  a  heavy  working  force  laying 
road  at  the  rate  of  from  one-half  to  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  per  day,  using  excellent  iroa 
and  oak  croes-ties.  The  road-bed  seems  to  have  been  made  too  low,  and  the  heavy  freshets 
of  the  past  summer  covered  some  parts  of  the  road  and  damaged  materially  some  of  its 
cuts,  embankments,  and  bridges.  All  of  these  have  been  repaired  since  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters,  except  a  part  of  the  bridge  across  the  Kansas  near  Its  mouth  ;  'but  the  cars 
now  run  daily  from  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  town  of  Wyandotte,  to  L<iwrenjoe« 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour  and  appear  to  be  doing  a  most  prosperous  businesi. 
Mr.  Shoemaker  assured  me  that  if  the  present  most  favorable  weather  lasted,  he  would 
have  the  road  in  running  order  out  as  far  as  Topeka,  twenty -six  miles  west  of  Lawrence, 
or  sixty-six  miles  out  from  the  Missouri  river,  In  thirty  days.  I  regard  this  road  as  the 
most  important  element  now  in  progress  to  facilitate  the  military  interests  of  our  frontier. 
It  has  connexion  with  all  the  railroads  of  our  country  east  by  and  through  the  Missouri 
FEK:ific  railroad,  now  well  finished  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  so  that  troops  with  mili- 
tary stores  may  be  sent  by  continuous  rail  from  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  its 
terminuR.  I  hope  the  general  government  will  not  delay  or  hinder  the  construction  of 
this  road  one  hour,  for  every  mile  added  to  it  may  be  of  infinite  use.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  parties  interested  in  this  road  and  Its  connexions.  Within  a  month  the 
little  break  now  in  Kansas  City  will  be  repaired,  and  also  connexions  will  be  made  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  by  next  June  by  a  short  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Leavenworth,  and  from 
Leavenworth  to  Lawrence,  a  kind  of  triangle  that  will  bring  Fort  fiCavenworth  in  com- 
munication with  the  road,  east  and  west.  The  main  line  of  the  Kansas  valley  will  hardly 
be  of  use  to  us  until  it  is  completed  to  Fort  Riley,  when  it  will  be  of  immense  saving. 
Fort  Riley  is  a  well-built  post,  with  ample  quarters,  stables,  and  storehouses ;  and  from 
that  point  radiate  roads  to  Kearney,  Denver,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  moment  stores 
can  be  delivered  there  by  rail  it  will  become  the  grand  depot  of  the  frontier.  It  so  hap- 
pens also  that  the  fertile  lands  and  bad  roads  there  terminate,  and  sterile  lands  and  good 
roads  begin.  I  therefore  repeat  that  the  government  wUl  save  a  vast  amount  in  money, 
and  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  on  the  frontier,  by  facilitating  by  all  means  in 
its  power  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  to  that  point.  It  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  complete  it  this  season,  but  during  next  year  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  The  present  road  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for  as  to  iron,  ties,  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  interest  of  the  company  will  make  them  make  the  road-bed  higher  above 
the  natural  lay  of  the  valley.  The  new  part  west  of  Lawrence  is  being  prepared  right, 
and  that  completed  from  Kansas  City  up  to  Lawrence  is  being  repairedas  fast  as  labor  can 
be  had. 

0000000  e 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
Major  Otneralf  Oommanding, 
Gen.  J.  A.  Rawliss,  ChitfqfSlafto  Lieutenant  Gmaral Oranif  Wathu^flon,  D.  C. 

The  Secretary  sabmits  to  the  President  the  report  of  the  commiBsioners 
appointed  by  him  to  re-examine  the  road : 

Dbpa&tmknt  of  th«  Iktkbioe, 

Wdihmgton,  D.  C,  October  28,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  subiiiiit  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President  on  the  19th  September,  1865,  to  re-examine  the  first  forty  miles  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division  ;  also,  a  copy  of  a  letter  submitted  by  me  to 
Colonel  John  D.  Perry,  president  of  said  rood,  dated  the  26th  of  October,  1865  ;  also,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  the  said  president,  dattd  October  26,  1865,  in  which  he  proposes,  in 
behalf  of  the  company,  to  remedy  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  defects  in  said 
road  reported  by  the  commissioners  above  referred  to ;  and  also  an  extract  from  a  report  of 
Major  General  Sherman,  indicating  the  character  of  said  road,  and  the  great  importance 
to  the  government  of  its  speedy  extension  to  Fort  Riley.  From  an  examination  of  this 
report,  and  from  information  derived  from  other  sources,  I  have  become  fully  satisfied  that 
the  said  road  is  now  in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  of  ample  means  to  prosecute  its  construction  rapidly  and  successfully, 
and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  build  it  in  conformity  in  every  respect  with  the  require- 
ments of  law. 

1  therefore  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  by  the  President 
to  issue  to  said  company  the  bonds  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  by  law  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  section  of  the  aforesaid  road,  beginning  at  the  boundary  line  of  the 
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miles  on  the  main  line  to  a  point  west  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  (not  including  in  this 
measurement  the  branch  road  commencing  at  Wyandotte  and  extending  one  and  eight- 
tenths  mile  to, the  junction  with  the  main  track  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kansas  river  ;) 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  by  the  President  to  certify  to*  said  com- 
pany the  lands  to  which  they  become  entitled  on  the  completion  of  the  finjt  section  of 
said  road,  under  the  act  entitled  **An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government 
the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1862,  and 
the  amendment  thereto,  approved  July  2,  1864 ;  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  respectively,  first  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  parties  applying  for 
said  bonds  and  said  lands  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  company  authorized  by  law 
to  construct  the  aforesaid  road. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  Secretary. 

To  the  P&ISIDENT. 

Indorsement  on  the  above  letter  of  the  Secretary  hy  the  President, 

ExECUTiYS  Mansion,  October  28,  1865. 
The  within  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  approved,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  himself  are  hereby  directed  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  in 
the  manner  propose. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  PretiderU. 

The  Secretary  files  letter  from  Mr.  Perry,  president  of  the  company,  dated 
June  23,  1865,  transmitting  map  showing  general  route  of  road  from  a  point 
on  State  Ime  between  Missouri  and  Kansas  as  far  as  lOOth  meridian  of  longitude : 

Dkpartment  of  thb  Intebior, 

Washington,  D.  a,  July  1,  1866. 

Sui :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  enclosing  a  map  showing  the  gen- 
eral route  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  from  a  point  on  thd  State  line 
between  Missouri  and  |Cansas  to  the  crossing  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.     The  map  has  been  appropriately  filed. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN,  StcnAary* 
John  D.  Pwlrt,  Esq  , 

Presideni  U,  P.  B,  R,  Company,  Eoitem  Divition,  1^,  Lorn,  MUtcuri, 

Mr.  Perry,  president  of  the  road,  forwards  affidavit  in  relation  to  completion 
of  second  section  of  twenty  miles  of  road,  &c. : 

OnriCB  Union  Paoitio  Railway  Ck>MPAMT,  Eastirn  Division, 

&t.  Louis,  November  11,  1865. 

Sm :  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  the  affidavit  required  of  me  by  the  acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  Pacific  railroad  and  telegraph,  and  to  ask  that  you  will  appoint  commissioners,  without 
delay,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  section  of  twenty  miles  now  ready  for  use  prepara- 
tory to  application  being  made  on  the  part  of  this  company  for  the  government  aid  on  said 
sectign. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PERRY,  President. 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  ^  the  Uniied  SiaUs. 

Affidavit  of  Mr.  Perry. 

State  of  Missoubi,  CfUy  and  anmty  of  St.  Louis, 

John  D.  Perry  states  that  he  is  president  of  Ihe  Union  Padflc  Railway  Company,  Easiem 
Division,  the  first  forty  miles  of  which  road,  beginning  at  or  neat  tbe  moutVi  of  the  Kanaaa 
river,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  and  ending  near  the  city  of  lAwtei^ce, 'K.anaaB*  being  com- 
pleted, according  to  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  CongTcaa,  t\i^^oveTXim^\iV.o^  lYie'OaVi" 
States  has  accepted  and  issued  the  subsidy  bonds  ptovided  ^y  ^^^  ^  aad^m^Xift  coiiali\><*' 


glnniog  at  the  terminus  of  said  forty  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  State  liae,  and  following 
the  line  of  location  as  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  ending  at  or  near  the 
bridge  over  Grasshopper  creek,  in  an  open  prairie,  has  also  been  reported  to  me  by  the 
chief  engineer  (R.  M.  Shoemaker,  esq.)  of  the  road  aa  in  a  condition  to  be  inspected  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  requirements  of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  the  amendatory  and  supplemental  acts  in  connexion  therewith. 

XJifiTED  States  of  Amsbica,  Eadem  didrid  of  Miiaouri,  9$  : 

John  D.  Perry,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  statements  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOHN  D.  PBRBY. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  the  11th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1865. 

SAMUEL  TREAT, 
Ju^e  qf  the  Didnd  Omrt  qfthe  United  StaUtfor  the  Ikutem  Ditthd  </  Miuoufu 

Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointing  commissioners  to  cx- 

amine  said  section,  ^. 

ExBOunvB  Mansion, 
WathingUm,  November  22,  1865. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  sixth 
section  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to 
secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,'  " 
approved  July  2,  1864,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  do  hereby  appoint  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson,  corps  of  engineers 
United  States  army,  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  and  William  Prescott  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  commissioners,  to  examine,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  section  of  twenty  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  reported  as 
having  been  completed  west  of  and  adjoining  the  section  of  forty  miles  of  said  road  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  government,  and  such  other  sections  of  said  road  or  roads  as  may 
be  completed  from  time  to  time,  and  to  make  report  thereof  in  the  manner  contemplated 
and  specified  by  said  acts. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President. 

The  above  named  commissionerg  have  been  duly  notified  of  their  appointments, 
and  will  proceed  without  delay  to  examine  the  section  reported  completed. 

The  honorable  Secretary  draws  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  section  11  of  "  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  &c.,' "  requiring  him  to  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  certain  affidavit  of  the  president  and  secretaiy  of  the  company  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bonds,  &c.,  issued  by  the  company : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
WaahingUm,  D.  C,  November  17,  1865. 

Sir  :  A  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway, 
eastern  division,  required  by  law  to  be  filed  in  this  department,  having  been  called  for, 
I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  section  11  of  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **An  act 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military, 
and  other  purposes,'*  approved  July  2,  1864,  to  wit : 

**Sec.  11.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  if  any  of  the  railroad  companies  entitled  to 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  to  issue  their  first  mortgage  bonds  herein  provided  for,  has, 
at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  issued,  or  shall  thereafter  issue,  any  of  its  own  bonds 
or  securities  in  such  form  or  manner  as  in  law  or  equity  to  entitle  the  same  to  priority  or 
preference  of  payment  to  the  said  guaranteed  bonds,  or  said  first  mortgage  bonds,  the 
amount  of  such  corporate  bonds  outstandiug  and  unsatisfied,  or  uncancelled,  shall  be 
deducts  from  the  amount  of  siich  government  and  first  mortgage  bonds  which  the  com- 
pany may  be  entitled  to  receive  and  issue;  and  such  an  amount  only  of  such  government 
bonds,  and  such  first  mortgage  bonds,  shall  be  granted  or  permitted,  as,  added  to  such  out- 


per  mile  to  which  the\x)iDpaDy  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled :  And  provided,  farther, 
that  befora  any  bonds  shall  be  so  given  by  the  United  States,  the  company  claiming  chom 
shall  present  to  the  Secretaty  of  the  Treasury  an  affidavit  of  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  company,  to  be  sworn  to  before  the  Judge  of  a  court  of  record,  setting  forth  whether 
said  company  has  issued  any  such  bonds  or  securities  ;  and  if  so,  particularly  describiog  the 
same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  to  as  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  deduction  herein  required ;  and  such  affidavit  shall,  then  be  filed  and  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  and  any  person  swearing  falsely  to  any  such 
affidavit  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  aa 
aforesaid:  Provided,  also,  that  no  land  granted  by  this  act  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  party  or 
parties,  and  no  bonds  shall  be  issued  to  any  company  or  companies,  party  or  parties,  on  ac- 
count of  any  road  or  part  thereof,  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is 
an  amendment,  or  made  subsequent  thereto,  under  the  provisions  of  any  act  or  acts  other 
than  this  act  and  the  act  amended  by  this  act" 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HABLAN,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Hugh  MoCulloch, 

Secretary  qf  the  I'reamry, 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  for  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  affidavit  called  for  in  the  aboye  letter  : 

Tbsasust  Dcpartmcnt, 

Mvember  22,  1865. 
8ni :  Your  letter  of  November  17,  calling  my  attention  to  section  XI,  act  of  July  2, 
1864,  requiring  that  the  affidavit  presented  to  this  department  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,  shall  be  filed  and  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  received  ;  and  in  reply  I  have  the  honor 
to  forward  you  herewith  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  John  D.  Perry  and  William  J.  Palmer,  dated 
October  28,  1865,  relative  to  the  first  section  of  said  Union  Padfic  Railway  Company, 
Eastern  Division.  You  will  oblige  me  by  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  same. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  MoGULLOCH,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Jamks  Harlan,  Secretary  <if  the  Inferior, 

A^davit  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  company. 

Unxtbd  States  or  Aheeuca,  Dutriet  of  Cabmbia,  «.* 

John  D.  Perry  and  William  J.  Palmer,  being  severally  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  him* 
self  says : 

That  the  said  John  D.  Perry  is,  and  since  April  fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  has  been  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern 
Division,  formerly  called  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company ;  and 
that  said  William  J.  Palmer  is,  and  since  tbe  twenty-seventh  of  September  last  has  beer 
the  secretary  of  said  company. 

These   affiants  further   state,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  J 
second,  one  thoupand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  an  act  t 
in  tbe  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  ' 
ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  an 
purposes,"  approved  July  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  that  the  said  F 
cific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,  executed  to  Washington  Hunt  and  f 
Ruggles,  as  trustees,  a  mortgage  dated  June  the  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
three,  called  a  construction  mortgage,  to  secure  the  payment  of  nine  series  of 
series  containiog  six  hundred  and  forty  bonds,  and  designated  by  the  letters 
sive ;  one  of  each  said  series  being  intended  to  apply  to  and  coTreapotid  w'^ 
nine  sections  of  forty  miles  each  into  which  the  road  of  said  compau'y  "^^ 
subsequently  the  said  Hunt  and  Ruggles  resigned  their  office  of  truetee^  z 
of  the  provisions  of  the  said  mortgage,  John  R.  Shepley  and.  ^\^d$^^ 
Louis,  Missouri,  were  substituted  as  trustees  in  their  place. 

That  the  said  company  executed  and  issued  one  of  the  aaAd.  %^xV0^ 
said  mortgage,  which  said  series  is  known  as  series  A,  ai^d  incVxi^  ^« ' 
bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  dated  June  the  fift^*%tla.,  ^^^< 


xu»i*  uy  i.ae  vonuB  ui  1.00  paia  Dona,  ana  oj  ine  express  proYiBion  01  i.ne  saia  mon^ 
gage,  the  said  conptruction  bonds  were  to  be  convertible  into  the  thirty-years  six  per  cent. 
United  States  bonds  mentioned  in  and  authorized  to  be  issued  to  said  company  by  the  fifth 
section  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  July  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  ;  and  the 
said  last- mentioned  United  States  bonds  were  to  be  Issued  to  the  holders  of  the  oonstrac- 
tion  bonds  on  the  surrender  and  cancellation  of  the  latter. 

These  aflSants  further  state  that  the  said  six  hundred  and  forty  construction  bonds, 
series  A,  before  mentioned,  were  issued  to  John  D.  Perry,  of  St.  IjouIs,  for  moneys  od- 
Tanced  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  first  section  of  forty  miles  of  the  road  of  said 
company,  and  that  the  said  bonds  are  held  and  poaseseed  by  the  said  John  D.  Perry. 

These  aflSiants  further  state  that,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  said  John  D.  Perry  to 
receive  the  thirty  years  six  per  cent.  United  States  bonds  to  which  the  said  railway  com- 
pany is  entitled  by  the  said  section  of  the  act  of  July  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  unto  which  said  Perry  was  entitled  to  convert  the  said  six  hundred  and  forty 
construction  bonds,  the  said  company  adopted  a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  on 
December  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  on  file  in  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  said  John  D.  Perry  was  author- 
iced  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  United  States 
bonds  tp  which  the  said  company  is  entitled,  under  the  aforesaid  act,  on  the  completion 
of  the  first  section  of  forty  miles  of  the  said  road.* 

These  affiants  further  state  that  no  bonds  under  said  mortgage  have  been  issued  or 
delivered  by  the  said  company  except  the  six  hundred  and  forty  bonds,  series  A,  for  one 
thousand  dollars  each,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  six  hundred  and  forty  thousAQd 
dollars,  and  belonging  to  the  said  John  D.  Perry  as  aforesaid. 

That  said  company,  bn  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  exe- 
cuted a  land  grant  mortgage  upon  its  lands  and  corporate  property,  to  secure  certain  bonds 
which  it  proposed  to  issu*)  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  in  which  mortgage 
the  said  Shepley  and  McKinley  are  the  trustees ;  which  said  land  grant  mortgage  was  sub- 
ject to  the  construction  mortgage  and  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  govemmeQt,and  con- 
tained the  following  clause :  **  the  said  property  being  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  mortgage 
or  trust-deed  dated  June  the  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  before  mentioned, 
and  of  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States  Into  which  the  bonds  secured  by  said 
deed  are  convertible." 

These  affiants  further  state  that  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Extern 
Division,  has  not  made  any  mortgage  on  their  road  and  telegraph  line  as  contemplated  and 
authorized  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  aforesaid  act  approved  July  the  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  nor  issued  any  bonds  or  securities  which  in  any  form  or  manner 
are  entitled  in  law  or  equity  to  priority  or  preference  of  payment  to  the  United  States  six 
per  cent,  bonds,  called  government  bonds,  mentioned  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  July 
the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  any  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  mentioned 
in  the  tenth  section  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  July  the  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  as  thereby  authorized  to  do. 

JOHN  D.  PERRY. 
WILLIAM  J.  PALMER. 

Unitbd  States  of  Amirioa,  Didriet  qf  Columbia^  kL  : 

On  this  the  28th  day  of  October,  1865,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  court  of  record  of  the  United  States,  per- 
sonally appeared  John  D.  Perry,  the  president,  and  William  J.  Palmer,  the  secretary  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Eiastem  Division,  and  were  by  me  severally  sworn  that 
the  foregoing  affidavit  by  them  subscribed  in  my  presence  was  true  in  substance  -and  in 
&ct. 

ANDREW  WYLIB, 
Judge  qf  the  Supreme  (hurt  qf  the  Dutrid  of  Oolumbia, 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  or  Atchison  branch  of  the  'Pacific  railroad. 

The  company  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 
1862 : 

Department  of  thb  Intbriob, 

Waehingtm,  D.  C7.,  June  18,  186?. 
Sir  :   I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  trans- 
mitting to  the  department  the  acceptance  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hannibal  and 
8t.  Joseph  Railroad  Company  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1, 


Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same 
for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes." 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO.  Acting  Secretary. 
R  8.  Watson,' Esq., 

Treaa,  qfMscal  Agency  qfHannibai  and  St.  Jouph  R.  R  Co.^  Boston,  Mate. 

The  president  of  the  company  reports  progress  of  construction  : 

Omoc  or  thi  Csstbal  Branch  Union  Paoitio  Railroad  Compant, 
61  Mar  street,  New  York,  November  16,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  take  great  pleasure,  as  president  of  the  Atchison  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  to  state,  for  information  of  any  one  interested,  that  our  road  is  rapidly 
progressing  to  an  early  completion  of  the  first  section  of  twenty  miles. 

The  masonry  and  bridges  are  all  completed,  and  the  ties,  of  the  best  quality,  all  out, 
and  the  track  now  being  laid. 

The  contractor  agrees  to  have  the  first  twenty  miles  completed  on  the  Ist  day  of  January 
next.  The  iron  is  on  hand.  We  use  that  manufactured  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  of 
Pennsylvania. 

All  our  bridges  are  of  Howe's  truss  bridge  pattern,  and  of  hard  pine ;  all  of  them  were 
manufactured  at  Chicago. 

We  have  driven  no  piles,  but  set  every  bridge  and  made  every  culvert  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial masonry. 

Buildings  also  are  being  erected  of  stone,  with  corrugated  iron  roofing. 

The  second  section  of  twenty  miles  is  also  under  contract,  to  be  completed  in  like 
manner  by  the  Ist  of  May. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

8.  C.  POMEROT,  PresidenL 

Hon.  Mr.  Harlan,  Seerstiry  of  the  Interior, 

Sioux  City  and  Pctcijic  railroad. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  designates  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
railroad  to  construct  the  Sioux  Citj  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad : 

Whereas  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  .Iowa,  has  requet^ted  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  designate  said  company 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  from  Sioux 
City  to  such  point  on  and  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Iowa  branch  o'f  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roBd  from  Omaha,  or  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  as  such  company  may  select,  therefore  be 
it  known  that,  by  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
17th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1864,  entitled  '*An  act  to  amend  an 
act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,"  &c  ,  &c.,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  designate  the  said  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

December  24,  1864. 

The  president  of  the  company  files  general  route  of  road : 

DlPABTMINT  or  THE  ImTKRIOR, 

Waehxngton,  D,  C,  Jxim  27,  1865. 
Sib:  I  have  to  acknowledge,  at  the  hands  of  W.  W.  Hamilton,  esq.,  secretary  of  the 
company,  a  map  designating  the  general  route  of  its  railroad,  known  aa  t\iQ  ^\oux  City  ar 
Pacific  railroad,  as  provided  for  in  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto  a,ppToved  JuV^ 
1862,  and  July  2,  1864. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  „ 

JA:iiiss  ^^^^^^-^^  ^ 

John  J.  Blaib,  Esq., 

President,  Sfc,  Dubuque^  Iowa, 


There  is  no  evidence  in  the  department  of  tl^i^    cOxxxx^^ 
work  on  their  route.  ^  «^^ 


yy9^ 


v/«-n>»' «*»  X  «««^»/»v    r  t»v»t  vi»%ju   vt     K.a*c^  v# /KM** 


Tbe  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  accepts  the  prorisions  of  the  act 
entitled  *'  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean/'  &c.,  approved  Julj  1,  1662 : 

DePABTM KNT  OF  THK  InTKEIOB, 

Wadungton,  D.  O,  December  2i,  1862 

Sib  :  The  aoceptanoe  by  the  Central  Pacific  Baflroad  Company  of  California  of  the 
provisions  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  to  aid  in  the  constroction  of  a  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missoari  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  transmitted  in  yoor 
letter  of  the  Ist  ultfmo,  has  been  received,  and  placed  on  file  in  this  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  

CALEB  B.  SMITH,  Seerelary, 
Mask  HoPKnis,  Esq. , 

Seerdary  OenUral  Pacific  RaUmad  Oompany^  Cjd^omia,  Son  Franeuoo. 

The  map  of  the  general  route  of  railroad  is  filed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior : 

Depabthimt  op  tbb  Irtiriob, 

WaUvingUm,  D.  C,  July  6,  1864. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  and  the  accom- 
panying map  of  the  general  route  of  the  Cahfomia  Pacific  railroad  from  Sacramento  east- 
wardly  to  the  Big  Bend  of  Truckee  river,  in  Nevada  Territory. 

The  map  was  made  the  bairis  of  an  order,  dated  this  day,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  directing  the  withdrawal  from  pre-emption,  private  entry,  and 
sale  of  the  public  lands  on  each  side  of  said  route,  for  twenty-five  miles  in  width. 
A  copy  of  that  order  is  now  enclosed  to  you,  as  you  requested. 
1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  SeereUay. 
C.  P.  HnNTiNGTOir,  Esq  , 

VuxrPresidaU  OaUrtd  Pacific  Railroad,  Oaliforma,  New  York, 

The  president  appoints  three  commissioners  to  examine  the  road : 

ExBCUTFVB  Mansion,  'WtuhingUm,  July  8,  1864. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  sixth 
section  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to 
secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  militi^ry,  and  other  purposes.'" 
approved  July  2,  1864,  Frederick  F.  Low,  P.  H.  Sibley,  and  Josiah  Johnson,  of  California, 
are  hereby  appointed  the  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  road  or  roads  authorized  by  said  acts  to  be  constructed  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  or  any  other  company  in  the  State  of  California,  as  contemplated 
and  specified  by  said  acts. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  Secretary  requests  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  forward  to  the  De- 

?artment  of  the  Interior  the  report  of  said  commissioners,  and  the  order  of  the 
^resident  designating  the  point  at  which  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  commences : 

DsPAimnaiT  of  thk  Intrrior, 

Wathini,t<m,  D.  C7.,  FAruary  13,  1865. 
Sib  :  The  vice-president  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  of  California,  has  ap- 
plied to  this  department  for  a  conveyance  of  title  to  a  portion  of  the  lands  granted  said 
company  by  acts  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1862,  and  July  2,  1864,  and  advises  me  that  the 
certificate  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
8th  of  July  last,  showing  the  completion  of  thirty-one  miles  of  said  road,  has  been  presented 
to  your  department,  with  the  application  for  stocks,  and  that  there  is  also  among  the 
papers  there  an  order  of  the  President,  made  some  twelve  months  since,  fixing  a  point  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mouitains,  through  which  the  main  lice  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  shall  pass. 


to  thiB  department,  to  be  placed  on  the  files  relating  to  the  Pacific 

>ectfaily,  yoxa  obedient  Bervant, 

J.  P.  USHB2R,  SecreUny, 
Hecriiary  qf  (he  Thwawy, 

Treasury  forwards  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  the 

Trbabust  Dkpa&tmknt,  February  25,  1866. 

the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  February  23, 1  herewith 
le  report  of  the  commissioners,  showing  the  completion  of  a 
ilroad  of  California,  and  of  the  order  of  the  President  fixing  a 
yaae  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

W.  P.  FESSENDEN, 

Secretary  qf  the  Treasury, 
vfihe  Interior, 

United  Statbs  or  Ambbioa, 
Treamry  Department^  February  25,  1865. 
fls  of  22d  February,  1849, 1  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
oommisisioners  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
rnia,  made  from  the  original  on  file  in  this  ofiice. 
\  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ,and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
0  be  affixed  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
W.  P.  FESSENDEN, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

^t  of  the  Chmmissianers, 

UHrrxD  States  or  Axjbica,  State  qf  OaltfomMa. 
resident  of  the  VmtcdStates  : 

■3.  Sibley  and  Josiah  Johnson,  commissioners  appointed 
I  report  upon  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  of  California, 
isions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled   *'An  act  to  aid  in 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  rivei  to  the  Pacific 
lent  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other 
od  the  act  to  amend  the  said  act,  approved  July  2, 
ley  have,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  from  the  Onltea 
^f  California,  examined  the  following  portion  of  the 
d  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  of  California,  to 
he  Sacramento  river  at  the  foot  of  I  street  in  the  city 
nia,  and  ending  at  a  point  thirty-one  miles  distant 
i  on  the  line  of  said  railroad,  the  same  being  near 
aty,  California,  and  as  a  result  of  such  examination 
o  us,  respectfully  report  and  certify  that  the  said 
legraph  line  is  fully  completed,  and  the  same  is  in 
le  same  is  a  portion  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
^  the  said  acts  of  Congress,  and  is  constructed  and 
he  said  acts,  from  the  said  point  of  beginning,  on 
at  the  foot  of  I  street,  in  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
re  miles  from  said  point  of  beginning,  and  is  read^ 
s  of  Congress,  and  the  same  is  supplied  with 
tsings,  sidings,  bridges,  turnouts,  watering  pir 
ck,  cars,  locomotives,  and  all  the  appurtenar 
'  the  best  material  and  in  a  most  durable  r 
e  other  iron  used  in  the  construction  a' 
road,  are  of  American  manufacture  <• 
s  of  the  uniform  width  and  gauge 
ind  curves  of  the  said  lailioad  do  • 
ore  and  Ohio  r«dlroad  \  iViaX  \i\x« 


1^ 


i«niiU8  \i^->f(f)  leei  per  muet  ana  \>ae  nuumuam  curv^  aot»  uoi.  «xeeeu  eigiu  at^^ees  or  a 
radius  of  seven  hundred  and  tseventeen  (717)  feet,  except  a  few  short  curves  in  the  city  of 
SacrameDto,  which  do  not  exceed  twelve  degprees  and  ten  minutes  or  a  radius  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy- two  (472)  feet ;  and  that  the  distance  from  thb  beginning  point  of  said 
thirty-one  miles  of  railroad  to  the  crossing  of  Arcade  creek,  the  point  fixed  by  your  excel- 
lency as  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moimtains,  is  seven  and  eighteen-hundredtbs 
miles,  and  the  remainder  of  said  thirty-one  miles  of  railroad  lies  eastwaidly  from  said  point 
BO  fixed  as  the  western  base  of  said  monntains.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Witness  our  hands,*  at  Saciamento,  this  eighth  day  of  September,  1864. 

FRED.  F.  LOW. 
JOSIAH  JOHNSON. 
P.  H.  SIBLEY. 
Attest : 

£.  R  CBOOKaa. 
Balph  Smith. 

The  President's, order,  fixing  the  point  at  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  through  which  the  Central  Pacific  raiht)ad  shall  pass  : 

Unitxd  Statbs  07  Amirioa,'  Tbbasurt  Depabtmsnt, 

February  25,  1865. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  22d  February,  1849«  I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
is  a  true  copy  of  an  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  July  1,  1862,  made  from  the  original  on  file  In  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Treasury 
P       .  Department  to  be  affixed,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
l'^'J  w.  p.  FESSENDEN, 

SearOary  of  the  lyeiuury. 

ExECunvB  Mansion, 
•  Waakinglon,  January  12,  1864. 

In  pursuance  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congreaa  entitled  **  An  act  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  pur- 
poses," approved  July  1,  1662,  the  point  where  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 
crosses  Arcade  creek,  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  is  hereby  fixed  as  the  western  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  Secretary  orders  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  issue 
to  the  company  certain  land  grants : 

DlPABTireNT  OF  TH«  IhTERIOS, 

WoMhuigUm,  D.  C,  March  %,  1865. 

Sib  :  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  under  the  sixth  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1864,  have  reported  to  him  that  a  portion  of  the  line  of  rail- 
road and  telegraph  from  a  point  on  thti  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  at  the  foot  of 
I  street,  in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  California,  for  a  distance  of  thirty-one  consecutive 
miles  eastward,  has  been  constructed  and  fully  completed  and  equipped  in  the  manner 
presented  by  the  acts  of  Congress  relative  to  the  Pacific  railroad  and  telegraph  line ;  and 
the  vice-president  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  of  California  has  applied  for  a  con- 
veyance of  the  title  to  the  lands  granted  to  said  company  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  Jaly  1, 
1862,  and  July  2,  1864. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  said  oommissionen!  has  been  furnished  to  this  department  and 
placed  on  file,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
January  12,  1864,  fixing,  under  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
act  of  July  1,  1862,  *'the  point  where  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  crosses 
Arcade  creek,  iu  the  Sacrameto  valley,  as  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains." 

As  your  office  has  before  It  the  lists  of  lands  that  have  been  sold  and  located,  or  claimed 
under  the  pre-emption  laws,  in  the  Marysville  and  Stockton  land  districts,  you  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  able  at  once  to  issue  patents  to  the  company  for  the  granted  tracts  which  He 
opposite  to  said  completed  portion  of  thirty-one  miles  of  road.~(See  section  6,  act  July  2, 
1864.) 


«B  possible.     Copies  of  the  papers  hereio  mentioDtsd  are  eoclosed. 
lam,  tir,  very  respecttuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  SeereUary. 

COMMISSIOHBE  OF  THB  GiNKBAL   LaITD  OfFICI. 

The  President  of  the  UDit^'d  States,  on  the  26th  July,  1865,  referred  to  th«  honorable 
Secietary  of  the  Interior  the  fullowinfi^  papers  addressed  to  him  by  Leland  Stanfonl,  president 
of  the  road,  and  Lauren  Upson,  surveyor  general  of  California,  setting  forth  another  section 
of  road  completed : 

UmITBD  StATIS  SCHTITOR  OENiaAL's  .OmoB, 

San  FraneucOt  California,  June  29,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  of  Leland  Stanford,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Pacific  EUilroad  Company,  of  California,  in  relation  to  the  extension  of 
the  lines  of  the  said  milroad  twelve  miles  eastwardly  from  the  pointof  termination  of  the 
thirty-one  miles  of  railroad  re f<  rred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  company  above  referred  to, 
of  date  August  31,  1864,  these  statements  being  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  oC  the 
acts  of  Congret^8  of  July  1,  1862,  July  2,  1864,  and  March  3,  1865. 
I  am,, sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  upsoy, 

Unliled  Staiea  Surveyor  Omend, 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

Prendent  qf  Uu  Uniud  StaUt,  Waahington,  D,  C. 

United  Statrb  of  Avbrioa,  State  <^  California. 
To  hie  ezetUeney, ,  Andrew  Johnton,  Pretideni  <if  the  UuUed  Slatea,  and  Bon,  Lauren  Uitwn,  Vhiied 
Statei  wrvtyor  general  Jor  the  Slate  f^  Caltfomia  : 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Califumia,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  CouKreifs  entitled  **  An  act. to  aid  In  the  construction  of  aiailmadand 
telegraph  line,  from  the  Missouii  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government 
the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,*  and  other  purposes,"  appioved  July  1,  1862,  and 
th0  acts  amendatory  thereof,  approved  July  2,  1864,  and  March  3,  1865,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement :  that  in  addition  to  the  thiity-one  miles  of  railn^ad  line  mentioned  and 
deocribed  in  the  statement  made  by  this  compaby,  under  date  of  August  31,  1864,  the  said 
company  have  now  in  running, order,  and  are  operating  twelve  consecutive  miles  of  their 
railroad  line  mentioned  and  provided  for  in  and  by  the  said  acts  of  Congress ;  that  the 
same  is  constructed  in  the  manner  requinKl  by  said  acts  ;  that  t^aid  addition  and  extension 
of  tiaid  railroad  line  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  thirty -one  miles  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  described  in  said  statement  of  August  31,  1864,  and  ends  at  the  place  or 
town  known  as  Clipper  Gap,  in  the  county  of  Placer,  in  said  State ;  that  the  said  addition 
and  extension  is  connected  with,  and  is  a  continuation  of,  the  said  thirty -one  miles  of  rail- 
road line  described  in  said  statement  of  August  Si,  1864  ;  that  the  said  addition  and  ex- 
teneion  of  said  railroad  line  is  ready  for  the  service  contemplated  by  said  acts  of  Citngress, 
and  is  supplied  with  all  necessary  drains,  culverts,  viaducts,  crossings,  sidings,  bridges,  turn- 
outs, watering  places,  depots,  equipments,  furniture,  rolling-stock,  cars  and  locomotives, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  first-class  railrcjad,  and  the  rails,  and  all  the  other  iron  used 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  said  addition  and  extension  of  the  said  railroad 
line,  are  of  American  manufacture,  of  the  best  quality ;  that  the  track  of  the  said  addition 
and  extension  of  said  railroad  is  of  the  uniform  width  and  gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  one 
half  inches,  and  the  grades  and  curves  of  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  maximum  grades 
and  curves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad ;  that  the  maximum  curve  thereon  does 
not  exceed  ten  degrees  or  a  radius  of  five  hundred  and  seventy -three  feet,  and  the  maxi* 
mum  grade  thereon  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  five  and  six-tentus  feet  per  mile  *,  that 
the  whole  of  said  addition  and  extension  lies  eastwardly,  or  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  crossing  of  Arcade  creek,  the  point  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  western  base  of  the  t^ierra  Nevada  mountains. 

And  the  said  company  further  states  that  a  laige  pr«»portlon  of  the  work  requlr^  to 
prepare  the  road  for  the  superstructure  on  the  remaining   ponVon  oi  *A%^x.  in\\eA  ^^  ™ 
section  of  twenty  miles  lying  next  eastwardly  from  the  terniluaUou  ot  w^^^  wicXXoxi  oi  ^^J^^^" 
one  miles,  described  in  said  sUtement  of  AugUbt  31,  1864,  m  dotie  \    "^^^  ^^'^\^^l^^ 
work  required  to  prepare  the  road  for  the  said  section  of  tw©nt.^  xs^\\*5©  ^^^^^k'^v  "^V^  \**^» 
from  the  said  section  of  thirty  one  miles,  described  in  sai^^  *^*^VtQ!^^^     v  'StfA  ^*  ^'^^  ^^ 
it  done  ;  that  the  value  of  the  work  done  on  the  said  Bect»VoTx  ^\,V^*^^ 
than  one  million  and  ninety-eight  thousand  dollars.  ^ 
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Faid  United  SUtes  surveyor  genenil  of  the  State  of  Califoroia,  upon  the  filing  of  this  state- 
ment in  his  oflSce,  to  notify  the  Hon.  F.  F.  Low,  P.  H.  Sibley,  and  Josiah  Johnson,  the 
commissionerfi  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ander  and  in  parsuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  said  acts  of  Congress,  for  the  said  Central  Pacific  railroad,  to  examine 
and  report  and  cettify  upon  t^  said  work  done  upon  the  said  section  of  twenty  miles,  as 
reqttir^  by  said  acts  of  Congr^. 

LELAKD  STANFORD, 
PrmdaU  <f  OaUral  Pae{fie  Radroad  Company  €f  Catifonda, 
Saobamhtto,  June  17,  1865. « 

Stati  ot  Cautobnia,  Oownlty  of  San  Francisco  : 

Leiand  Stanford,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  president  of  the  said  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  of  California,  and  that  the  matters  and  things  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going statement  are  true  and  correct. 

LELAND  STANFORD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  Wm.  Loewy,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  4th 
judicial  dibtrict  of  said  State,  in  and  for  said  county,  the  same  being  a  court  of  record,  as 
witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  court  this  17th  day  of  June,  1865. 
-       ,  WM.  LOEWY,  Cbufdy  Oerk, 

t^  'J  Et'offido  Clerk  of  mad  Dutrkt  OourU 

OmCt  or  THB  SUBYBTOE  GbMBBAL  07  THB  UnITBD  StaTB.  FOB  CaLITOBNIA. 

I,  L.  Upson,  surveyor  general  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  California,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  vested  in  jne  by  law,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  next  preceding  and  hereunto 
annexed  pages,  numbered  from  one  to  four,  inclusive,  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
sworn  statement  of  Leiand  Stanford,  president  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California,  in  relation, to  the  extension  of  the  line  of  said  railroad,  twelve  miles  eastwardly 
from  the  termination  of  the  thirty-one  miles  of  railroad  described  in  the  statement  of 
said  company  of  August  31,  1864,  made  by  said  Leiand  Stanford,  as  president  of  said  com- 
pany, as  the  same  appears  on  file  and  of  record  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  .whereof,  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name  officially,  and  caused  my  seal  of 
office  to  be  affixed,. at  the  dty  of  San  Francisco,  this  29th  day  of  June,  1865. 

L.  UPSON, 
l^-  "  •>  United  SUOet  Surveyor  General  for  Qdiforma. 

On  receipt  of  tbe  foregmng  Btatement  of  Mr.  Stanford,  president  of  the  road, 
the  Secretary  forwarded  to'the  commisBioners  the  following  ins  tractions  : 

DXPABnCKNT  OF  THB  InTKBIOB, 

Wathinyton,  D.  C,  JvJy  29,  1865. 

QxRTLBiasB :  The  surveyor  general  of  the  State  of  California  has  transmitted  to  the  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States  a  certified  copy  of  the  verified  statement  of  Leiand  Stanford,  esq  , 
president  of  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  of  California,  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion of  twelve  consecutive  miles  of  railroad,  commencing  at  the  termination  of  th&  thirty - 
one  miles  of  railroad  and  telegraph  line  described  in  the  statement  made  by  said  company, 
August  31,  1864,  and  ending  at  the  place  or  town  known  as  **  Clipper  Gap,"  iu  the  county 
of  Placer,  in  said  State. 

The  original  statement  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroflui  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pjicific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use 
of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1862,  and  the  act 
amendatory  thereof,  July  2,  1864.  I  presume,  for  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject, 
that  you  have  been  notified  of  the  filing  of  the  statement,  in  order  that  you  may  proceed 
without  delay  to  examine  that  part  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line  to  which  it  relates, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  must  depend  on  the  information  embodied  in  your  report  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  determining  whether  the  jcompany  has  complied  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress  touching  the  completion  and  equipment  of  this 
particular  portion  of  the  road.  He,  therefore,  instructs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  desires 
that  your  report  should  contain — 

Ist.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  curved  and  the  length  of  straight  line,  the 
width  of  embankments  and  excavations  at  the  grade  line,  and  the  rates  of  the  inclination 
of  the  slopes. 
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2d.  A  description  of  the  cnWertSf  their  number  and  size ;  whether  built  of  stone,  brick, 
or  wood ;  the  number  and  span  of  open,  box,  and  arch. 

3d.  A  description  of  bridges,  whether  of  iron,  stone,  or  wood  ;  the  plan  on  which  they 
are  built;  their  number  aud  maximum  span  ;  the  abutments  and  piers  of  each;  whether 
temporary  or  permanent ;  and  if  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood ;  also  the  length,  height,  and 
spans  of  trestle-work  ;  and  whether  built  on  curved  or  straight  line. 

4th.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  guards  and  road  crossings,  the  number  of  rods 
of  post  and  board  and  rail  fence,  and  the  number  of  farm  gates. 

6th.  A  description  of  the  superstructure,  containing  the  number  of  miles  of  main 
track,  the  number  of  miles  of  side  track,  the  weight  of  the  rails  per  linear  yard,  the  num- 
ber of  chairs  to  tiie  mile,  the  weight  of  each,  and  whether  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  v  the 
number  and  weight  of  spikes  to  the  mile ;  the  number  of  ties  to  the  mile,  their  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefls,  and  *he  kind  of  timber  composing  them  ;  the  number  of  miles  of 
main  and  side  track  ballasted  ;  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  ballast  to  the  yard  limiar,  and 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  ballast. 

6th.  A  description  of  the  statious.  with  the  number  of  passenger  and  freight  houses, 
machine  shops,  wood  sheds,  aud  water  tanks,  the  material  of  which  they  are  built ;  the 
number  of  engine-houses,  the  number  of  stalls  in  each,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are 
built ;  and  a  description  of  the  signals,  whether  plain  or  *' semaphore." 

7th.  A  description  of  the  roliiog-titock,  setting  forth  the  number  of  locomotives,  the 
weight,  cost,  and  quality  of  each,  and  the  name  of  the  works  where  manufactured;  the 
number  of  passenger,  express,  freight,  platform,  gravel,  repair,  and  hand  caiB>,  the  cost  of 
each,  &c. 

8th  A  statement  of  the  number  of  miles  that  passenger  trains  can  be  run  over  the  said 
extension  per  hour  with  safety. 

9th.  Any  other  facts  that  may  aid  him  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  character  of 
the  road  said  to  be  completed 

You  will  also  transmit  with  your  report  a  map  of  this  part  of  the  road  on  a  scale  of 
twenty  chains  to  an  inch,  which  shall  siiow  the  radii  and  lengths  of  the  curves,  the  direc- 
tions and  lengths  of  the  tangent,  and  the  width  of  land  included  between  its  bonndaries; 
and  a  profile  of  the  line  on  a  scale  of  five  hundred  feet  to  an  inch  horizontal,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  to  the  inch  vertical,  showing  the  ascent  or  descent  of  each  grade  per  mile. 
I  am,  sirs,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HABLLS,  Secretary, 

F.  F.  Low,  P.  H.  SiBUT,  JosiAH  JoHNsoir,  Esq's, 

San  FrancueOf  California, 

Indorsed  on  the  above  letter  is  the  following : 

Approved: 

ANDREW  JOHNSON;  Preaident  UniUd  Stales. 

The  surveyor  general  of  CaliforDia  forwards  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  verified  statement  of  Mr.  Stanford,  president  of  the  company,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  certain  section  of  the  road  which  he  reports  ready  for  examination  by 
the  commissioners : 

Bacbamsmto,  Califobkia,  September  16,  1865. 

Sib:  Herewith  I  enclose  to  you  the  verified  statement  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad 
Conipany  of  California,  filed  in  my  office  this  day  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  "  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same 
for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1862,  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  approved  July  2,  186<1,  and  March  3,  1865. 
Tours,  most  respectfully, 

lAUREN  UPSON, 
United  States  Surveyor  Gmeral  for  Cotarado  and  Ne»ada^ 
His  Excellency  Audrxw  Johnsok,  Preaident  of  the  Undid  Statts. 

Verified  statement  of  Mr.  Stanford., 
UirrrED  States  or  Amxrica,  Slate  of  OaUfamia: 

Jb  BU  Exodlency  Andrew  Johnson^  Pretident  of  the  United  Statea,  and  the  3fiu  Lauren  Upaon^ 

United  Stitea  aurveyor  general  for  the  State  of  Calif omia : 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  California,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  pro« 

visions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *'  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 

telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  govemmeat 


the  Qfte  of  the  same  for  poetal,  military,  and  other  puipoees,"  approved  July  1,  1862,  and 
the  HClB  amendatory  thereof,  appioved  July  2,  U6I,  and  March  3,  1865,. makes  the  fbllotr- 
iog  statement:  •  That  In  addition  to  the  thirty  one  miles  of  rnilroad  and  telegraph  lise  men- 
tiont-d  and  described  in  the  statement  made  by  the  said  criin^Qy,  nnder  date  of  Av^ost  31, 
1864.  the  said  company  has  completed  the  grading  and  done  all  the  work  required  to  pre- 
pare the  railroad  for  the  superstructure  on  the  section  of  twenty  mileii  lying  next  east- 
ward ly  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  termination  of  the  section  of  thiity-one  miles  described 
in  saH  statement  of  August  SI,  18ii4,  and  the  value  of  the  said  work  done  on  said  section 
of  twenty  miles  to  prepare  the  same  for  the  superstructure,  ezoeeds  the  snm  of  one  million 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Thn  said  Central  Pticific  lUilroad  Company  therefore  heieby  requests  the  said  United  - 
States  {surveyor  general  of  the  State  of  Cali&>rnia,  iip«m  the  filing  of  this  statement,  to 
notify  the  honorable  P.  F.  Low,  P.  H  Sibley,  and  Josiah  Johnson,  the  commlsi^onare  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Pre«ident  of  the  United  States^under  and  in  punuanoe  of  the  said  «ctB  of 
Congn^KS,  for  the  said  Central  Pacific  ruiiroa^l,  to  examine  and  report  and  certify  upon  the 
said  work  done  upon  the  said  section  of  twenty  miles,  as  required  by  the  said  acts  of 
Congress. 

LELAND  STANFORD, 
President  (Antral  Paeific  RaUroad  Oompany. 

Sacbambkto,  Sepiember  16,  1865. 

State  of  CALifoaiiiA,  Cbunty  qf  Sacrammth, 

Lei  And  Stanford,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  president  of  the  said  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Caliiornia,  and  that  the  matters  and  things  seC  Ibrth  in  the 
foregoing  statement  by  bim  subscribed  are  true  and  correct. 

LELAND  STANPOBa- 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  A.  C.  Bidwell,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  tho  sixih  • 
juditial  district  of  said  State  of  Califoruia,  in  and  fur  sidd  oiiunty,  the  saute  being  a  cwnrt 
of  record,  as  witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  court,  this  sixteenth  day  of  September, 
1665. 
P       ,  A.  C.  BIDWELL,  Cbuniy  Clerk, 

l'"  "'•!  andez  officio  Clerk  of  the  Sixth  Judiml  DiUrid  Court  of  Sacramento  Qmnty* 

On  the  envelope  encloeing  the  above  was  the  following  indorsement :. 

Upson,  Lauren,  Uulted  States  surveyor  general  fur  Colorado  ami  Nevada,  encloses  veri«' 
fieii  statement  of  Centrnl  PhiIHc  itailroMd  Company,  filed  in  his  office. 
Rehptctfully  referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

R.  D.  MUSSEY, 

Mddary  SKretary, 

Leiand  Stanford,  president  of  the  companj,  submits  his  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  road  ^  ^ 

Office  op  the  Central  PAaric  Railroad  Company, 

Sacramento,  CaL,  October  JO,  1865. 
•  Sirs:  By  the  laws  of  Congress  known  as  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts  this  company  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  national  government  to  construct  the  western  portion  of 
that  important  national  highway,  the  Pacific  railroad.  The  great  interest  taken  by  the  gov- 
emnu'ntand  the  peo|jle  iu  its  speedy  completion,  and  the  approaching  session  of  Congress, 
would  seem  to  iustify  a  report  from  us  ot  the  progress  made  and  the  prospect  of  the  final 
completion  of  that  portion  of  Che  work  intrusted  to  this  company. 

The  first  Pacific  Railioad  act  was  passed  July  1,  1862.  It  provided  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  and  telegi  aph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  a  distance  of 
about  t^o  thousand  miles,  and  crossing  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  By  its 
terms  this  company  was  authorized  to  build  that  portion  lying  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  and  from  thence  easlwardly  until  a  meeting  and  con- 
nexion should  be  formed  with  the  road  in  the  course  of  construction  from  the  east. 

SURVEYS  MADE  IN  1861. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  and  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  law,  this  company  made  several 
surveys  and  examinations  of  routes  for  a  railroad  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  under 
the  superintendence  of  its  chief  eugineer,  the  late  T.J).  Judah,  esq.  These  were  the  first 
complete  and  thorough  instiiimentai  surveys  ever  made  over  those  mountains.  They  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  feasible  route  existed,  a  fact  long  considered 
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doubtful,  and  which  had  formed  the  ^eat  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  Pacific  Railroad  bill. 
The  result  of  those,  surveys  and  examinations  fully  demonstrated  not  only  the  entire  practica- 
bility of  the  line  by  the  South  Yuba  and  Donnn  Pass,  bat  its  ffreat  saperiority  over  all  other 
known  routes.  It  was  therefore  adopted  by  the  company,  a&r  a  full  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  so  important  a  mat^r. 

NECESSITY  OF  DESPATCH. 

By  the  9th  section  of  the  act  this  company  was  re^uirpd  to  file  its  acceptance  of  its  pro- 
Tisions,  and  assume  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  therein  imposed,  within  six  months 
after  its  passage,  which  was  done  on  the  3d  day  of  December,  IcOS.  By  the  10th  section 
we  were  required  to  complete  fifty  miles  of  the  line  within  two  years  after  filing  the  accept- 
ance. The  first  fifty  miles  from  Sacramento,  the  point  from  which  this  company  commences 
its  portion  of  the  work,  carries  the  road  far  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  at- 
taining an  elevation  of  2,306  feet,  and  includes  some  of  the  neaviest  and  most  expensive 
grading  on  the  whole  line.  All  the  iron,  rolling  stock,  and  railroad  material  had  to  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  Atlantic  States,  requiriog  months  of  time,  and  then  transported* by  sea  and 
river  thousands  of  miles,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  rebel  pirates,  involvmg  an  expense  of 
ten  per  cent,  war  risk  insurance  on  allthe  material,  and  taking  an  average  of  ten  months* 
time  from  its  receipt  on  shipboard  to  its  delivery  at  Sacramento.  Time  was  also  required  to 
make  the  necessary  location  surveys,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  work  of 
grading.  No  time  was,  therefore,  to  be  lost.  Although  the  original  act  contained  many  pro- 
visions which  rendered  it  difficult  to  induce  capitalists  to  take  an  interest  in  so  hazardous 
and  expensive  an  undertaking,  the  ultimate  success  of  which  was  still  deemed  uncertain, 
yet  we  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  upon  it  vigorously,  trusting  that  Congress  would  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  law.    Many  of  these  defects  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  leg^lation. 

PROSECUTION  OP  THE  WORK. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1862  several  parties  of  eno^ineers  were  kept  in  the  field  to 
secure  the  most  favorable  location  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  the  road  and  prepare  the  line  for 
grading.  An  agent  was  promptly  sent  to  the  Atlantic  States  to  procure  the  necessary  iron, 
rolling  stock,  and  other  railroad  material,  contracts  for  which  were  entered  into  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  there.  Contracts  were  also  let  for  grading  thirty-one  miles,  from  Sacramento 
to  Newcastle. 

The  work  of  grading  was  commenced  in  Febniaiy ,  1 863.  The  first  shipment  of  iron  reached 
Sacramento  October  8,  1863,  and  the  track-laying  was  immediately  commenced,  and  steadily 
continued,  with  a  few  delays,  caused  by  the  non-receipt  of  iron  and  ties  within  the  contracted 
time,  up  to  June  6,  1864,  when  the  road  was  completed  to  Newcastle,  a  distance  of  31  miles, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  tide%water.  Much  of  this  portion  of  the  line 
is  in  rolling,  rocky  hills,  requiring  deep  cuttings  and  heavy  embankments,  and  was  very  ex- 
pensive. The  road  was  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  completed,  and  the  trains  have  been  run 
over  it  daily  ever  since  without  any  stoppage. 

The  work  of  grading  has  been  continued  without  cessation  from  the  commencement,  in 
February,  1863^  up  to  the  present  time.  The  road  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  from 
Newcastle  to  Clipper  Qap,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  attaining  an  elevation  of  1,785  feet,  June 
10,  1865,  and  to  Colfax,  a  further  distance  of  12  miles,  September  1,  making  in  all  55  miles 
from  Sacramento,  and  attaining  an  elevation  of  2,448  feet.  Not  less  than  three  daily  trains 
each  way  have  been  run  constantly  over  the  whole  completed  line,  except  on  Sundays. 

The  grading  between  Newcastle  and  Colfax  was  very  difficult  and  expensive,  increasing 
as  the  line  was  pushed  up  the  mountain  slope.  The  cuttings  have  been  deeper,  the  embank- 
ments higher,  and  more  rock- work  encountered  as  the  line  has  progressed  eastward.  One  cut 
is  63  feet  deep  and  800  feet  long,  and  several  others  are  from  40  to  50  feet  deep,  and  from  800  t(f 
1,200  feet  in  length,  all  of  which  were  through  rock  or  hard  cement,  requiring  to  be  blasted. 
Several  expensive  trestle  bridges  have  been  constructed  across  deep  ravines,  some  as  high  as 
100  feet  in  the  centre.  Some  of  the  embankments  are  over  70  feet  high.  Time  is  reauired 
to  complete  such  heavy  work.  The  first  fifty  miles  was  completed  prior  to  the  Ist  day  or  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  and  several  months  within  the  time  required  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  as 
extended  by  the  5th  section  of  the  amended  act  passed  July  2,  1864,  an  extension  which  was 
found  necessary  on  account  of  the  difficult  character  of  the  work. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

Nearly  all  this  time  the  war  with  the  rebels  was  raging.  The  only  currency  used  in  Call- 
fomia  as  a  circulating  medium  has  been  gold  and  silver  coin,  the  national  treasury  notes 
having  been  practically  excluded  from  general  circulation.  The  company  has,  therefore,  been 
compelled  to  use  coin  in  nil  its  business  transactions  in  this  State,  including  all  its  large 
expenditures  for  ties,  grading,  bridge-building,  track-laying,  &c.  The  lack  of  capital,  and 
the  high  rate  of  interest,  which  has  generally  been  two  per  cent,  per  month  in  California,  com- 
pelled us  to  resort  to  the  eastern  States  for  the  means  to  prosecute  the  enterprise.  In  those 
States  the  national  currency  is  in  universal  use;  but  to  convert  that  currency  into  coin,  when 
the  latter  ranged  at  a  premium  of  200  to  280,  involved  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Thus  the  com- 
pany found  itself  hampered  in  its  financial  operations,  and  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of 


coin  necessary  to  cany  on  the  work  as  yi^orouslj  as  they  desired  without  a  senons  sacnfice 
of  its  means.  Other  causes  of  delay  occurred,  but,  as  they  were  merely  of  a  Jocal  and  tem- 
torary  character,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  18(15,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  close  of  the  war,  and  favorable 
decisions  by  our  State  courts  of  several  matters  which  had  been  in  litigtition,  placed  the  affairs 
of  the  company  in  such  a  position  that  we  felt  justified  in  putting  forth  all  our  enernes.  A 
call  was  issued  for  5,000  lab'^rers,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present,  every  able-bodied  laborer 
that  could  be  procured  has  been  employed  and  kept  constantly  at  work  in  the  construction 
of  the  road.  Labor  is,  however,  scarce  and  dear  in  this  State.  For  several  months  the 
number  procured  was  comparatively  small,  but  recently  they  have  increased  more  rapidly, 
until  now  5,000  men  are  employed  with  over  600  teams,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  number 
of  laborers  will  be  increased  to  6,000  during  this  season. 

CHINESE  LABOR. 

A  large  majority  of  the  white  laboring  class  on  the  Pacific  coast  find  more  profitable  and 
congenial  employment  in  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  railroad  work.  The 
j^reater  portion  of  the  faborers  employed  by  us  are  Chinese,  who  constitute  a  large  element 
in  the  population  of  California,  without  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  the  west* 
em  portion  of  this  great  national  enterprise  within  the  time  required  by  the  acts  of  Congress. 

As  a  class  they  are  quiet,  peaceable,  patient,  industrious,  and  economical.  Ready  and  apt 
to  learn  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  required  in  railroad  building,  they  soon  become  as 
efficient  as  white  laborers.  More  prudent  and  economical,  they  are  contented  with  less 
wages.  We  find  them  organized  into  societies  for  mutual  aid  and  assistance.  These  socie- 
ties, that  count  their  numbers  by  thousands,  are  conducted  by  shrewd,  intelligent  business 
men,  who  promptly  advise  their  subordinates  where  employment  can  be  found  on  the  most 
favorable  terms. 

No  system  similar  to  slavery,  serfdom,  or  peonage,  prevails  among  these  laborers.  Their 
wajres,  which  are  always  paid  in  coin  at  the  end  ot  each  month,  are  divided  among  them  by 
their  agents,  who  attend  to  their  business,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  done  by  each  person. 
These  agents  are  generally  American  or  Chinese  merchants,  who  furnish  them  their  supplies 
of  food,  the  value  of  which  they  deduct  from  their  monthly  pay.  We  have  assurances  from 
leading  Chinese  merchants  that,  under  the  just  and  liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  company, 
it  will  be  able  to  procure  during  the  next  year  not  less  than  15,000  laborers.  With  this  large 
forci^  the  company  will  be  able  to  push  outthe  work  so  as  not  only  to  complete  it  far  within 
the  time  required  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  but  so  as  to  meet  the  public  impatience. 

FUTURE  PROSI»ECTS. 

With  the  force  of  laborers  which  we  are  confident  can  be  procured,  if  the  national  govern- 
ment shall  promptly  issue  to  us  the  bonds  granted  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  we  shall  be  able 
to  complete  the  railroad  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  Truckee  river,  a  distance  of  120  miles 
from  Sacramento,  attaining  at  the  summit  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  above  tide-water,  during 
the  year  1866;  thence  to  a  point  50  miles  east  ot  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Truckee  river  during 
the  year  1867,  and  to  Salt  Lake  in  two  years  thereafter,  where  we  hope  to  meet  the  roaa 
being  built  from  the  east.  We  feel  confident  of  being  able,  after  reaching  the  Truckee  river, 
to  construct  the  road  eastward  as  rapidly  as  the  track  can  be  laid. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  over  so  high  a  mountein  range  is  necessarily  slow  and  ex- 
pensive, but  it  is  the  determination  of  this  company  to  press  on  vigorously,  and  to  employ 
all  the  men  and  means  they  can  command  to  complete  the  road  as  early  as  practicable.  We 
have  encountered  and  are  now  laboring  upon  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  portion  of  the 
line  intrusted  to  us.  This,  too,  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  eftorts.  But  another  year 
Vill  enable  us  to  extend  the  road  over  the  long  dreaded  Sierras.  We  have  gone  far  enough 
already  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  not  only  of  the  entire  feasibility  of  the  route,  but 
that  the  work  can  and  will  be  accomplished  within  the  time  stated. 

CHARACTER  OF  ROAD  BUII.T. 

The  road,  so  far  as  completed,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  railroad  in  the  Unite<l 
Stetes.  The  rails  used  are  of  the  best  quality  of  American  iron,  from  24  to  28  feet  long,  and 
weigh  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  chairs  are  of  wrought  iron.  The  cross-ties  are  6  by  8  and 
10  inches,  and  eight  feet  long,  of  redwood,  which  is  equal  to  red  cedar  or  locust  for  durability, 
and  number  2,400  to  the  mile.  The  culverts  are  all  of  granite  or  other  hard  rock,  except  a 
few  of  hard-burnt  brick  in  the  valley,  where  stone  could  not  be  procured.  The  bridges  and 
trestle  work  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  Pugel  Sound  timberr  with  redwood  sills,  placed 
on  foundations  of  masonry.  The  drainage  is  ample  and  complete.  The  road  is  well  ballasted 
with  gravel  and  broken  rock.  The  alignment  is  remarkable  fur  its  directness  in  such  a  bro- 
ken, mountainous  country.  The  least  radius  of  curvature  is  573  feet,  or  ten  degrees.  The 
grades  are  necessarily  high  to  surmount  the  summit,  which  is  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
which  is  attained  without  any  undulatory  grades,  the  rise  and  fall  being  constant,  and  no 
elevation  being  lost.  The  highest  grade  used  is  105  feet  per  mile,  of  which  there  are  13^ 
miles  on  the  present  completed  line.    We  find  no  difficulty  m  operating  these  portions  of  the 


trains  twelve  miles  per  hour.    A  greater  speed  coald  be  obtained,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary. 

Mr.  George  E.  Gray,  late  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  work,  reports  as  follows:  '*Tbat  portion  of  the  railroad  completed  and  in 
operation  from  the  city  of  Sacramento  to  Clipper  Gap,  forty-three  miles,*  will  compare  most 
favorably  in  every  respect  with  any  railroad  in  the  United  States."  The  locomotives  and 
cars  in  use  are  of  the  best  kind,  of  American  manufacture,  and  kept  in  perfect  order.  All  the 
tunnels  will  be  constructed  wide  enough  for  double  tracks,  as  we  are  confident  a  double 
track  will  be  needed  in  a  few  years  to  do  the  business  of  the  road. 

STATISTICS  OF  WORK  AND  MATERIAL. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  materials  and  rolling  stock 
purchased  up  to  this  date : 

Earth  excavated,  numberof  cubic  yards 1,465  970 

Kock  excavated,  number  of  cubic  yards 821,984 

Stone  masonry,  number  of  cubic  yards 21, 299 

Culverts,  number,  215;  leng^th  in  feet 12,626 

Number  of  brick  in  the  work 389,894 

Timber  and  lumber  in  structures,  feet  board  measuie 2, 034, 106 

Number  of  ties  laid 135,000 

Number  of  ties  contracted  for 125,000 

Tons  of  iron  laid 6,000 

Tons  of  iron  purchased  and  not  laid 2, 000 

Pounds  of  iron  in  bridges 162,700 

Number  of  locomotives  in  use 6 

Number  of  locomotives  purchased  and  shipped 5 

Number  of  locomotives  being  constructed 4 

Number  of  cars  in  use 134 

Number  of  cars  shipped 124 

A  steam-engine  and  the  proper  machioery  for  large  machine,  repair,  an^  car  shops,  have 
been  shipped  from  the  eastern  States,  and  is  nowover  due.  A  large  wharf,  with  steam-en- 
gine and  derricks,  with  suitable  freight  and  passenger  depots,  has  oeen  constructed  at  Sac- 
ramento.* Depot  buildings  have  also  been  constructed  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road.  The 
flooring  and  platforms  of  the  freight  depot  at  Colfax  are  600  feet  in  length  and  56  feet  wide. 
The  road  is  well  supplied  with  water-tanks  built  of  redwood,  switches,  side  tracks,  and  turn- 
tables. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  completed  road,  a  large  amount  of  grading  and  other  work 
done  upon  that  portion  of  the  line  between  Colfax  and  Dutch  Flat  and  pomts  above,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  which  is  now  being  rapidly  prepared  for  the  track.  A  full  force 
is  also  employed  constructing  a  tunnel  1,600  feet  in  length  at  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  as 
also  another  tunnel  900  feet  long,  seven  xniles  east  of  the  summit,  with  three  shifts  of  laborers 
working  eight  hours  each,  night  and  day.  Work  has  also  been  commenced  on  all  the  tun- 
nels between  Dutch  Flat  and  the  Truckee  river,  eight  in  number.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
work  done  and  materials  purchased  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $5,596,476  89. 

GOVERNMENT  COMPENSATION. 

The  road  had  been  completed  forty-three  miles,  to  Clipper  Gap,  before  any  of  the  compen- 
sation granted  by  the  acts  of  Congress  was  received  by  the  company.  If  the  bonds  author- 
ized by  Congress  shall  be  promptfy  issued  upon  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  the  work 
will  be  greatly  expedited,  as  the  company  can  make  the  necessary  financial  arrangements  for 
employing  a  large  force,  without  fear  of  embarrassments  caused  by  delays  in  the  receipt  of 
this  portion  of  its  means. 

With  the  large  force  of  laborers  employed,  and  which  will  be  greatly  increased  next  year, 
with  large  contracts  for  the  supply  oi  iron,  rolling  stock,  timber,  and  other  railroad  material, 
and  engaged  as  we  are  in  the  construction  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  portion  of  the 
whole  Ime  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  company  will  need  all  the 
means  it  can  command  to  push  on  the  work  as  vigorously  as  the  public  necessities  demand. 

The  rails  used  being  of  extra  weight,  and  the  high  grades  requiring  powerful  locomotives, 
all  these  have  to  be  manufactured  specially  for  the  company,  and  have  to  be  paid  for  upon 
delivery  on  board  ship,  full  ten  months  before  they  can  be  placed  upon  the  road.  In  addi- 
tion, large  disbursements  are  required  to  grade  the  road  in  advance  of  the  completed  line. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  company  are  compelled  to  expend  generally  ovct  %\,WW,000lii  ad- 
vance, before  receiving  the  government  bonds,  upon  the  diffcTonl  aectAOHftoi  com^glVelea  toad. 
It  will  be  seen  that  any  great  delay  in  receiving  the  means  prodded  V>7  Coiveteaa  vfiU  necea 
sarily  cause  a  serious  derangement  of  our  plans  and  hinder  tUe  i^x^^ceaa  cH^^^wk^ 

*  That  portion  between  Clipper  Oap  and  CoUax  has  been  coavpv^i  ^  eiAC^^^t^t^^^ 


quirements  of  tbe  acts  ot  CoDgress  with  scnipulouB  fidelity,  to  coustnict  a  perinaneDt  fiist- 
class  railroad  and  teleppnaph  line,  one  that  will  do  credit  to  the  nation,  for  wnose  benefit  and 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  made,  and  that  will  perform  all  the  serrioes  required  of  it  in  erery 
emerg^ency. 

Haying  a  thoroughly  organized  force  of  tr^ed  laborers,  under  the  management  of  most 
efficient  superintendents  and  foremen,  a  force  which  can  be  increased  to  any  extent  required, 
with  all  the  tools,  machinery,  and  appliancett  necessary  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  the  work, 
we  expect  to  complete  the  road  ready  for  tbe  use  of  the  TOremment  ^ears  in  advance  of  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  law.  All  our  energies  will  be  devoted  to  this  great  enterprise  until 
the  iron  highway  shall  span  the  American  continent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  Pn$'t  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

Prtttidmt  ofUf  Untied  Siates,  and 

Hon.  Jabies  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Uterior, 

The  above  is  all  the  iDformation  on  file  in  this  department  in  reference  to  tbe 
construction  of  tbe  Central  Pacific  railroad  eastwardly  from  Sacramento.  It 
is,  however,  understood  that  tbe  company  have  received  from  tbe  treasury  of 
tbe  United  States  tbeir  bonds  for  tbe  first  section  of  tbirty-one  miles,  com- 
mencing at  tbat  city. 

Korthern  Pacific  railroad. 

Tbe  Nortbem  Pacific  Railroad  Gompanv  file  tbeir  acceptance  of  tbe  pro- 
visions of  tbe  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1864  : 

DXPABTMBNT  OW  TBI  ImTIRIOB, 

WathingUm,  D,  C,  DtcvuAer  30,  1864. 
8im :  I  hare  to  acknowledge,  by  direction  of  the  President,  the  receipt  of  the  paper 
which  yoa  addressed  to  him  embodying  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  the  15th  iostant,  acc^eptiog  the 
grant  made  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jnly  2,  1864,  *'  to  aid  in  tbe  constraction  of  * 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  sound,  onthe  Pacific  coast,  by 
tbe  northern  route." 
This  paper  bears  an  indorsemeot  in  his  handwriting,  as  follows: 
•*  This  notice  served  on  me  to-day,  by  copy.     December  29,  1864. — A.  Linooik.*' 
Any  communication  which  yoa  may  deidre  to  make  to  tbe  President  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  will  be  submitted  througk 
this  department. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  Secretary. 
JosiAB  PntHAX,  Esq., 

Frm't  Northern  Patifie  Railroad  Oik, No.  22  MerdumU*  Exchange,  BoeUm,  Mase. 

Tbe  Secretary  transmits  to  tbe  Commissioner  of  the  fieneral  Land  Office  a  map 
sbowing  general  route  of  road  as  adopted  by  tbe  company  : 

Dkpabtmknt  or  the  Intkrioe, 

WashingUmt  D.  C,  March  9,  1865.* 

Sn  :  Herewith  I  transmit  a  map,  npon  which  tbe  general  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad,  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  that  railroad  company,  is  delineated  ; 
also  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  president  of  said  company,  dated  the  6th  instant,  request- 
ing that  the  granted  lands  along  said  line  be  withdrawn  from  market. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  third  and  sixth  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1864,  (Pamphlet  Laws,  pages  368  and  S69,)  should  you  perceive  no  objection,  I 
think  that  the  odd-numbered  sections  along  the  line,  for  ten  miles  in  width  on  each  side, 
in' Minnesota  and  Wihcohsin,  and  for  twenty  miles  in  width  on  each  side  along  tbat  part 
of  the  line  extending  through  the  territories  westwaid  to  Puget's  sound,  may  be  with- 
drawn as  requested,  as  preliminary  to  the  final  survey  and  location  of  said  railroad. 

The  even- numbered  sections  along  the  line  will,  however,  be  subject  to  dii*posal  by  the 
United  States,  as  provided  in  the  sixth  section  of  said  act  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  Secrdary. 

COMMIBSIOKXE  GT  TBI  GkNKBAL  liiLND  OrnOB. 

Hiere  is  notbing  in  tbis  department  to  sbow  tbat  tbe  company  bas  done  any 
work  on  tbeir  line. 
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WAGON  E0AD8. 

Operations  were  commenced  as  early  as  practicable  daring  the  present  year 
on  the  wagon  roads,  for  which  appropriations  were  made  pursuant  to  act  of 
Congress  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  certain  wagon  roads 
in  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Dakota  and  Nebraska,''  approved  March 
3,  1865.     These  roads  are : 

1.  **A  road  from  Niobrara  to  the  mouth  of  Turtle  river,  and  thence  upon  the 
most  direct  practicable  route  to  Virginia  City^  in  Montana  Territory^  vAth  a 
bfonchfrom  the  mouth  of  Turtle  river ^  or  euch  other  point  as  may  be  selected,  to 
Omaha,'*     Appropriation,  S50,000. 

The  superintendent  and  disbursing  agent  of  this  road  is  James  A.  Sawyer, 
esq.,  who  received  his  appointment  and  instructions  March  14,  1865.  On  the 
4th  June  he  reported  that  his  party  left  Sioux  City  on  the  Ist  of  that  month, 
and  would  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  by  the  8th  or  9th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  20th  July  he  reports  from  camp  on  Sheyenne  river,  at  south  base  of 
Black  Hills,  as  follows :  "  Our  route  thus  far  I  consider  a  veiy  good  one,  though 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  required  at  the  crossings  of  some  of 
the  streams,  owing  to  the  channels  being  cut  so  far  below  the  surrounding  . 
country.  Some  of  my  employes  who  have  crossed  the  plains  several  time» 
think  this  the  best  route  for  wood,  water,  and  grass  they  have  ever  seen.  We 
have  had  wood,  fine  r|inning  water,  and  good  grass,  at  every  camp  on  the  route.*' 

On  the  24th  of  August  he  reports  :  *'  Since  my  last  report,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  officers  in  command  of  our  escort  and  troubles  with  Indians, 
we  have  been  delayed  considerably  in  our  progress.  We  having  reached  this 
post,  by  order  of  General  Connor,  our  escort  will  remain  at  this  place,  and  an 
escort  of  cavalry  will  be  furnished  us,  apd  from  reports  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
wood,  water,  and  grass,  we  expect  to  make  good  time  to  Virginia  City." 

On  the  14th  October,  1865,  he  reports  from  camp  near  Virginia  City  :  "We 
arrived  at  this  place  on  the  12th  instant,  much  disappointed  that  we  did  not 
get  here  25  or  30  days  earlier,  but  owing  to  the  ine^iency  of  the  escort  and 
trouble  with  Indians  I^ could  not  get  through  sooner. 

"  We  were  attacked  by  Indians  eight  difTerent  times,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  General  Connor  I  could  not  have  got  through  at  all,  but  I 
am  happy  and  proud  to  say  that  we  are  now  through,  and  can  report  a  practi- 
cable road  from  the  Niobrara  to  Virginia  City.  A  freight  train  of  36  wagons, 
coupled  and  heavily  loaded,  came  with  us,  and  we  made  the  road  so  that  they 
came  over  safe  and  sound  without  uncoupling  to  get  over  any  place. 

"All  of  my  plans  were  frustrated  by  Indians  and  the  escort.    When  I  left 

Niobrara,  on  the  13th  of  June,  I  fully  expected  to  return  over  the  road  as  far 

«  as  Snake  river,  on  the  Niobrara,  and  thence  to  Omaha,  and  finish  up  that  branch 

of  the  road,  but  it  is  now  too  late;  and  if  it  were  not  so  we  have  no  escort,  and 

it  would  be  impossible  to  return  over  the  road  without  a  strong  force. 

"Things  have  turned  so  different  from  what  I  expected  that  I  would/like  to 
see  you  in  person.  I  would  not  like  to  incur  the  expense  without  your  permis- 
sion, yet  I  think  it  to  the  interest  of  the  government  for  me  to  see  and  confer 
with  you.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  finish  the  Omaha  branch  this  fall. 
As  soon  as  I  can  sell  out  the  outfit  and  get  money  to  pay  off  the  men  I  will 
leave  for  Sioux  City,  at  which  place  please  advise  me. 

"No  opportunity  has  before  occurred  for  sending  reports,  &c.,  for  August  and 
September.     They  will  be  prepared  and  forwarded  immediately." 

This  is  the  last  report  that  has  been  received  from  him. 

2,  "  A  road  from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota,  to  be  dieter- 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  a  point  0t  or  near  the  mouth  of  th€ 
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main  fork»;  thence  up  the  north  fork  to  a  point  of  intersection  toith  the  rood 
from  Niobrara**     Appropriation^  $20,000. 

Wilmot  W.  Brookings,  esq.,  was  appointed  superintendent  and  disbursing 
agent  of  this  road,  and  instructions  given  him,  March  13,  1865. 

June  8  he  reports  from  Yankton,  D.  T.:  "  My  party  for  the  construction 
of  the  B'g  Sheyenne  road  is  made  up  and  on  the  way,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that,  owing  to  Indian  troubles,  I  may  be  prevented  from  prosecuting  the  work 
on  that  road  this  season."  He  here  refers  to  that  portion  of  the  road  of  which 
he  has  charge,  extending  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sheyenne 
river,  and  thence  up  said  river,  &c. 

July  20  he  reports  from  camp  near  Fort  Sully,  D.  T.:  "  I  regret  to  have 
to  report  that  I  have  been  unable  to  go  through  the  entire  distance  on  the  Big 
Sheyenne  wagon  road,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
military  protection,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  go  through  and  connect  with  the  road 
from  Niobrara,  with  my  small  party.  •••»•!  went 
to  the  forks  of  the  Big  Sheyenne  river,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  distance, 
without  any  trouble.  I  found  an  excellent  road  as  far  as  I  went,  with  abun- 
dance of  water,  wood,  and  grass,  over  a  gently  rolling  prairie;  and,  from  the 
information  gained  from  friendly  Indians  and  mountain  trappers,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  fact,  am  confident,  that  a  good  road  can  be  found  over  the  entire 
distance. 

*'  I  have  expended  about  seven  thousand  dollars  of  the  appropriation,  including 
over  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  on  hand,  such  as  tents,  tools,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  making  about  six  thousand  dollars  actually  expended,  leaving  four- 
teen thousand  dollars  of  the  appropriation  unexpended,  which  is  ample  to  build 
the  road  through  whenever  it  may  be  safe  ta  do  so. 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  been  unable  to  go  through  with  this  road, 
for  I  am  confident  that  I  could  have  found  a  shorter,  more  practicable,  and  in 
every  respect  a  better  route  to  Montana  than  has  yet  been  found,  or  can  be,  on 
any  other  route/' 

On  the  20  th  July  be  also  reports  :  "  I  shall  to-morrow,  21st  July,  commence 
work  on  the  wagon  roa4  ^rom  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sheyenne  river  to  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

On  the  ]  8th  of  August  and  1 4th  of  October  he  also  submitted  reports ;  but 
as  the  facts  he  communicates  are  mainly  embraced  in  his  final  report  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  given  below,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  give  extracts  from  those 
report^ : 

Mr,  Brookings*  final  report  on  the  Minnesota  and  Big  Sheyenne  road: 

I 

Yaxktowk,  D.  T.,  November  10,  1665. 

Sia :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  tranRmit  my  report,  also  the  engineer's  report  and 
map  of  the  route,  being  a  fall  statement  of  the  selection  and  coostractioa  of  the  WAgoa 
road,  under  my  charge,  from  the  weistem  boaadary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Kheyenbe  river.  By  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  this  road  was  constructed, 
the  initial  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  the  roost  direct  and  feactibie 
route,  I  was  instructed  on  the  13th  of  March,  1865,  by  Mr.  Usher,  to  '*  make  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  and  examination  of  the  country,  &c.,"  and  report  the  most  practicable  route. 
Under  those  instructions  the  route  was  surveyed  and  examined,  and  on  my  report  of  the 
same,  tlie  starting  point  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  fixed 
near  the  44th  parallel  of  north  latitude  by  your  letter  of  August  24,  1865.  The  initial 
point  was  finally  fixed  by  myself  at  the  88tb  mile-post,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  44th 
parallel  of  latitude,  a  point  nearly  west  from  Mankato  and  other  leadiog  towns  in  Minnesota. 

The  object  constantly  kept  in  view  has  been  to  build  and  locate  a  road  most  useful  to  the 
emigrant  and  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  manner  of  building  the  road  has  been  quite  fully  explained  by  my  engineer,  ifothat 
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it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  it  up  in  detail.  The  road  has  been  thoroughly 
marked  with  stakes  and  monuments  as  often  as  every  half  mile,  and  when  necessary,  nearer  ; 
but  since  constructed,  it  has  been  better  marked  by  two  heavy  freight  trains  passing  over 
it,  one  from  Minnesota  and  the  other  military,  so  that  the  track  could  not  be  obliterated 
were  no  other  trains  to  pass  over  it  for  two  or  three  years.  The  country  from  the  State  line 
of  Minnesota  to  the  Big  Sioux  river  is  quite  level,  and  the  soil  very  rich.  The  Big  Sioux 
river  at  this  point  is  a  clear  running  stream,  with  rocky  bottom.  The  bottom-lands  consist 
of  a  rich  alluvian,  bearing  a  very  heavy  grass  of  excellent  quality,  mostly  blue-joint.  The 
timber  at  thirt  place  is  quite  plenty,  consisting  of  oottonwood,  ash,  hackberry,  and  oak;  from 
here  to  Lake  Harlan  the  country  is  more  rolling,  the  soil  equally  good  and  capable  of  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  ;  abundance  of  grass  and  water  the  entire  diBtaooe. 

Lake  Harlan,  called  by  the  Indians  Big  Buffalo  Woods  lake,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  a  half  a  mile  wide,  shores  gravelly,  and  water  very  good, 
and  about  a  hundred  acres  of  timber  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  mostly  oak.  The  land  slopes 
gently  towards  the  lake  on  every  side,  and  the  soil  is  very  good.  All  the  country,  from  the 
Minnesota  State  line  to  this  point,  will  be  settled  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  y^ars,  the 
soil  being  of  the  best  quality,  and  plenty  of  water,  and  considerable  timber.  From  Lake 
Harlan  to  the  Dakota  river  the  country  is  very  similar,  being  slightly  rolling — scarcely 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  hill— soil  good,  plenty  of  grass  and  water,  and  an  exoeiient 
natural  road.  About  two  miles  west  of  the  west  fork  of  the  Vermillion  river,  and  two 
miles  south  of  the  road  is  a  small  salt  lake,  probably  not  salt  enough  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose. This  country  between  Lake  Harlan  and  Dakota  river  is  a  great  buffalo  range  ;  thou- 
sands of  these  animals  were  seen  by  our  party. 

The  Dakota  river,  where  the  road  crosses,  is  a  running  stream,  soft  bottom,  water  at  this 
season  eighteen  inches  deep  and  fifty  feet  wide  ;  bottom-lands  on  this  river  average  about 
two  miles  wide ;  have  been  overflowed  ;  furnish  a  fine  natural  meadow,  that  would  cut  about 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre ;  considerable  timber  for  six  miles  down  the  river,  but  little 
above.  An  excellent  ford  of  stone  was  built  across  this  stream.  The  stream  can  always  be 
forded  except  some  seasons  for  a  week  or  two  in  spriufi:,  during  the  melting  of  the  snows. 

From  Dakota  river  west  the  soil  is  not  so  good,  but  becomes  more  sandy,  with  many 
boulders,  so  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  monuments  put  up  to  mark  the  road  ifrom  here  to 
the  Missouri  river  are  built  of  round  boulders  ;  although  there  is  abundance  of  grass  and 
water  and  plenty  of  timber  at  several  points  along  the  route. 

From  Sandy  Hill  creek  to  Wessington  springs,  or  rather  to  Coteau  de  Missouri,  the 
country  is  nearly  level,  soil  only  middling,  still  affords  abundance  of  grass  for  emigrant 
trains.  At  the  Coteau  de  Missouri  is  the  first  hill  that  prei<ented  any  serious  obstacle,  but 
it  was  graded  down  enough  to  make  a  good  road  so  as  to  make  the  grade  but  light,  and  the 
ascent  and  descent  easy.  There  is  much  very  good  soil  around  these  bluffs,  plenty  of  wood 
and  water. 

From  the  last  named  point  to  Crow  creek  on  the  Missouri  river  the  country  changes  ; 
the  prairies  are  higher  and  more  rolling,  and  soil  only  average,  but  abundance  of  grass  of 
the  very  best  kind  and  nutritious,  and  plenty  of  water  and  wood  on  several  of  the  creeks. 
On  this  portion  of  the  road  good  crost^ings  were  made  on  all  the  creeks,  and  all  the 
banks  graded  dgwn.  For  all  the  particulars  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  road  I 
beg  to  re'er  you  to  the  able  report  of  the  engineer. 

From  the  Minnesota  line  to  Crow  creek  on  the  Missouri  river  the  grades  are  all  very  light 
and  the  road  very  direct,  being  for  miles  sometimes  on  an  air- line.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
the  best  road  in  Dakota,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  road  and  the  location  is  b^t  tested  by 
the  amojint  of  travel  that  has  already  passed  and  constantly  passing  over  it,  several  trains 
having  already  passed  over  it.  This  road  will  be  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Minnesota  to 
the  Missouri  river  and  Montana  and  Idaho  ;  besides,  it  offers  a  very  practicable  route  for  a 
railroad. 

From  Crow  creek  to  Camp  Johnson,  on  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  Fort  Ia  Frombois,  a 
mile  north  of  old  Fort  Pierre  and  ten  miles  by  river  above  Fort  Sully,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
seven  miles,  the  road  follows  a  military  and  fur- traders'  road,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few 
places  where  that  road  is  straightened,  and  requires  no  work  or  construction  except  what 
has  been  already  accomplished.  The  road  when  surveyed  was  marked  whenever  it  left  the 
military  road,  and  whenever  any  mark  was  required  it  was  done  at  the  time  of  survey,  as 
I  was  certain  that  this  portion  of  the  road  would  be  the  one  travelled,  even  should  it  not 
be  accepted  by  the  department,  as  the  country  further  north  was  destitute  of  both  water 
and  timber,  llie  road  is  packed  down  almost  as  solid  as  stone,  fcr  about  three  thousand 
cavalry  have  passed  over  this  portion  for  three  years  on  the  different  Indian  expeditions, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to  expend  the  remainder  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  on  this 
portion  of  the  road  would  be  a  useless  expenditure.  There  is  plenty  of  water  and  grass  on 
this  portion  of  the  route,  and  sufficient  timber  for  emigrant  purposes  on  the  different  creeks, 
and  on  the  Miasouri  river ;  where  this  road  is  to  cross  that  stream,  there  is  plenty  of  timbex 


and  a  good  cromiDg  for  eteamen  or  flatboato.  The  entire  oonntry  from  Crow  creek  to 
Camp  JohnAon  abounds  in  iron  ore  (carbonate  or  clay  iron-ntone)  similar  to  the  English  iron 
oro  ;  in  some  places  this  ore  is  fitly  feet  thick,  and  the  geological. formation  of  this  portion 
of  Dakota  is  the  same  as  a  portion  of  England,  being  the  cretaceous  and  jnrossic  periods 
of  the  reptilian  age. 

The  road  from  Camp  Johnson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sheyenne  river  was  sorTeyed  and 
marked,  nothing  more  beinsr  done  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  call  for  a  road  to  that 
point  for  the  present,  and  U  there  was  it  would  require  no  more  work  than  has  already 
been  done,  to  wit,  surveying  and  marking.  • 

I  have  surveyed,  marked,  and  constructed  a  good  road  from  the  western  boundary  line 
of  Minnesota  to  the  Missouri  river,  at  Camp  Johnson,  where  the  Big  Sheyenne  road  com- 
mences— one  that  will,  In  ray  Judgment,  be  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Minnesota  to 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  Pacific ;  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  I  have  not  expended 
more  money  than  was  actually  necespary,  having  expended  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
appropriation,  thus  saving  one  third  to  the  government. 

I  take  great  pleasnre  of  making  favomble  mention  of  all  my  assistants  and  employ6s, 
from  all  of  whom  I  have  received  the  most  cheerful  support ;  and.  as  all  were  citizens  of 
Dakota,  consequently  all  were  anxious  to  have  the  beat  road  possible. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILMOT  W.  BROOKINGS, 
SupU  and  Dub'g  Ag'ii^thi  Mmneaola  and  B^  Shetfenm  Wagon  Rood. 

Hon.  Jaxbb  Hablah,  Secrdary  qfthe  InUrior. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  received  Mr.  Brookings'  complete  report 
of  the  Big  Shejenne  road,  as  foUows : 

Yakktoh,  D.  T.,  Noomhtr  27,  186S. 

8iE  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  report  of  the  Big  Sheyenne  wagon  road ; 
also  a  map  of  that  portion  of  route  surveyed  and  the  proposed  continuation  of  the  route 
to  connect  with  the  route  from  Niobrara  to  Virginia  City. 

I  received  my  instructions  in  relation  to  the  constructiun  of  the  Big  Sheyenne  wagon 
road  about  the  6th  of  May,  the  instructions  bearing  date  WaHbington,  D.  0.,  April  t%, 
1865.  I  immediately  set  about  organising  a  party  for  carrying  out  the  same.  General  A. 
Sully,  comiuander  of  this  military  district,  informed  me,  iu  answer  to  a  letter  inquiring  if 
he  could  furnish  me  any  protection  a&iainst  hostile  Indians,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  go 
through  to  Powder  river  with  bis  whole  force,  and  that  he  would  travel  the  flame  route 
that  I  proposed ;  consequently  I  would  have  sufiicient  protection. 

My  party  was  organised  in  accordance  with  this  understanding  with  (General  Sully,  and 
on  the  12th  day  of  June  I  left  Yankton  with  my  party  for  Foit  Sully,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  where  we  arrived  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  On  my 
arrival  at  Fort  Sully  I  was  informed  by  the  commanding  general  that  his  orders  had  been 
changed,  and  that  he  was  positively  ordered  not  to  cross  the  Missouri  river.  I  then  re- 
quested him  to  furnish  my  party  with  a  military  escort ;  in  answer  I  received  the  attached 
letter,  which  fully  explains  the  reason  he  could  not  furoLih  me  protection. 

On  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter  I  determined  to  explore  a  portion  of  the  route.  After 
reading  Generiil  Sully's  letter  to  my  men  in  order  not  to  conceal  any  danger  there  might 
be  from  hostile  Indians,  I  stated  that  I  wished  to  explore  the  route  to  the  forks  of  the 
Sheyenne.  but  that  I  would  not  ask  any  one  to  accompany  me  that  would  not  willingly 
volunteer  to  do  so  Sixteen  men  and  one  friendly  Indian  volunteered  to  go  along,  several 
others  left,  and  the  remainder  I  left  behind  in  charge  of  the  greater  part  of  my  supplies 
and  teams. 

After  waiting  until  the  10th  of  July  for  the  military  expedition  to  move  up  the  river,  in 
order  that  the  hostile  Indians  might  follow  off  after  them,  I  crossed  the  fiiissouri  river  at 
Fort  Sully  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  July,  with  a  party  of  sixteen  men  and  one 
friendly  Indian,  besides  myself,  three  two-horse  wagons,  and  six  saddle  horses.  Fort  Sully 
id  about  ten  miles  below  old  Furt  Pierre.  The  same  day  we  crossed  the  Missouri  river  we 
travelled  over  rather  an  uneven  country  ten  miles  to  the  little  Missouri  river.  The  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Sully  is  some  sixty  feet  high,  and  conusts  wholly  of  carbon- 
ate  or  clay  iron-stone,  very  stmilar  to  the  Eoglitih  iron  ore,  a  specimen  of  the  ore  having 
been  taken  to  New  York  by  Professor  Qr^gg  and  analysed  by  him ;  he  states  this  crops  out 
in  this  vicinity  for  a  hundred  miles  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  is  fifty  feet  thick  in  many 
places.  From  the  little  Missouri  river  I  travelled  little  north  of  west  about  ten  miles,  on 
.  the  divide  between  Shaw's  creek  and  Willow  creek,  until  I  struck  an  old  military  road 
from  Fort  Pierre  to  Fort  Laramie,  when  we  travelled  nearly  west  to  the  Big  Sheyenne  river, 
Bometlmes  running  a  few  degrees  south  of  we«t,  striking  the  Sheyenne  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  forks.    On  our  return  trip  we  travelled  nearly  east,  occasionally  two  or  three 
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degrees  nnrth  of  eut,  striking  the  Miisouri  river  aboat  one  mile  aboTe  Fort  Pierro,  opposite 
Camp  Johnson. 

llie  country  from  Camp  Johnson  to  the  crossing  over  the  Big  Sheyenne,  as  inriicated  by 
the  map  accompanying  this  report,  is  quite  uniform,  being  a  gently  rolling  prairie,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  little  streams  of  good  water  running  into  the 'little  MisBouri  and 
Big  Sheyeone  rivers :  all  containing  excellent  water  and  plenty  of  timber  for  an  emigrant 
road,  there  being  no  place  but  wood  and  water  is  found  every  ten  miles,  usually  from  four 
to  five  llie  creeks  are  all  hard  bottom,  and  can  be  always  folded,  except  occasionally , 
during  the  melting  of  the  «nows  in  spring,  for  four  or  five  days,  as  often  as  once  in  three 
or  fuur  years.  The  banks  on  the  creeks  are  not  abrupt,  but  the  grades  in  and  out  of  the 
creeks  are  very  light,  and  a  two-horse  team  would  draw  three  thousand  pounds  anywhere 
over  this  road,  and  the  entire  distance  requires  but  little  work  except  mat  king.  The  soil 
is  only  average,  except  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  creeks,  which  is  good  and  bears  abun- 
dance of  tall  grass  for  hay.  The  high  rolling  prairie  bears  nothing  but  buflfalo  grass  or 
gramma,  but  abundance  of  that,  which  is  very  nutritious  and  rettiins  much  of  its  nutri- 
ment through  the  winter  eo  that  freighters  in  this  country  feed  their  stock  on  nothing 
ehe  in  midwinter,  and  etill  their  stock  does  well.  There  never  will  be  a  lack  of  grass  and 
water  on  thiti  route  as  far  as  explored,  the  two  articles  so  necessary  to  the  emigrant.  The 
distance,  as  measured  by  the  odometer,  is  eighty-dx  miles. 

The  reasons  for  my  mnking  Camp  Johnnon  the  initial  point  for  this  road  on  the  Missouri 
river  are,  first,  that  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sheyenne  near  the  river  is 
very  much  cut  up  with  deep  cafions,  to  as  to  make  a  route  near  the  river  impracticable ; 
second,  the  Big  Sheyenne  liver  from  its  forks  runs  nearly  northeast,  so  that  by  starting 
from  its  mouth  W(.uld  be  o£f  a  direct  east  and  west  line,  which  should  be  the  object  of  all 
great  emigrant  routes. 

From  the  accompanying  map  you  will  observe  the  proposed  continuation  of  this  road  to 
connect  with  the  ro3id  from  Niobrara  to  Virginia  City;  the  connexion  to  be  at  Tongue 
river,  as  indicated  by  the  red  dotted  lines,  and  a  branch  to  Fort  Conner,  as  indicated  by 
the  red  line.  From  information  obtained  from  intelligent  mountaineers,  trappers,  half- 
bret- ds.  and  Indians,  I  have  no  doubt  of  a  good  road,  with  but  little  cost  of  construction, 
to  the  little  Missouri,  with  abundance  of  wood,  graiis,  and  water.  All  speak  of  thi8  portion 
of  the  route  as  a  beautiful  country,  the  finest  they  ever  saw,  with  clear,  running  streams, 
ftc.  From  the  little  Missouri  river  to  Powder  river  I  have  been  unable  to  get  as  much 
information,  having  seen  but  one  white  man  that  ever  travelled  on  the  proposed  route. 
Ue  passed  over  it  once,  **  recollected  that  it  was  a  good  road,  water  every  fifteen  miles, 
plenty  of  grass  at  tbe  watering  places,  and.but.  little  on  the  hi^h  prairies  "  The  Indians 
call  the  distanoe  '*  three  small  camps,"  an  Indian's  camp  distance  being  from  ten  to  fifteen 
ZQftles ;  and  .they  pronounce  it  a  good  road,  with  water  at  springs  or  Ukes  twice  between 
the  little  Missouri  and  Powder  liver.  From  Powder  river  to  Tongue  river,  a  disttince  of 
about  thirty^five  miles,  from  all  the  information  I  can  obtain  the  country  offers  no  serious 
obstacles  to  a  wagon  road,  from  which  point  to  Virginia  City  a  good  wagon  road  was  trav- 
elled over  by.  one  Boseman  in  1864. 

Ihe  distance  on  this  route  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Virginia  City^  Montana  Territory, 
will  not  l>e  over  six  hundred  miles,  and  may  be  fifty  miles  less,  noaking  a  saving  of 
four  hundred  miles  over  any  other  route.  The  proposed  branch  to  ITort  Conner  from  the 
Little  Missouri  is  very  desirable,  as  it  would  save  probably  one  hundaad  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  the  govirnrnt-nt  in  supplying  that  post,  as  it  would  save  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  land  transportation  over  any  other  route  by  which  th-it  post  can  be  supplied  I  .beg 
leave  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  importance  of  t-stawlishing  a 
military  post  about  half  way  b»*tween  Fort  Sully  and  Fort  Conner,  say  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bear  Butte,  noith  of  the  Black  bills.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  Black  hills  and 
the  country  adjacent  theieto  are  favorable  resoits  for  the  Indians;  so  mueh  so  that  the 
Bl^ck  hills  of  Dakot.4  are  almost  wholly  unexplornd;  and  such  a  post  would  affonl  much 
protection  to  emigrants  over  the  Big  Sheyenne  route ;  Itesides  this  section  of  countjy  issaid  to 
aiound  in  gold,  silver,  cop^)er,  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  is  known  to  have- abundance  of 
excellent  pine,  which  is  very  much  needed  in  the  settlements  of  southern  Dakota,  north- 
western Iowa  and  Nebr.iska;  and  this  country  would  be  immediately  explored  if  it  were 
safe  to  do  so.  The  pine  timber  can  readily  be  rafted  down  the  Big  Sheyenne  and  its 
branches. 

In  my  opinion  this  route  is  to  be  the  great  emigront  route*  to  Montana  and  Idaho;  be- 
sid  es  it  is  now  believed  that  more  or  kss  gold  will  be  found  in  many  places  along  the 
route. 

On  my  return  to  the  Mit'souri  river,  I  immediately  transferred  ray  entire  party  to  the 
Minnebota  and  Big  Sheyenne  road,  in  order  at  once  to  stop  expense  on  the  Big  Sheyenne 
road. 

8afficient  of  the  appropriation  remains  to  open  the  road  through  to  the  destined  point, 
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unless  eome  obstacle  should  arise  that  I  am  unaware  of  now.  I  shall  be  able  to  orpinfn  a 
partf  more  eoonomically  another  year,  with  my  past  experience,  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do  the  past  season,  so  that  I  do  not  ask  for«ny  more. money,  only  military  protection. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  now  that  I  ehould  have  two  hundred  men,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
as  a  military  escort  next  year ;  that  many  men  could  defend  themselves  against  all  the 
Indians  that  could  coogregate  against  them  ;  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  protitable 
Indian  expeditions  that  could  be  organised,  as  it  woald  be  at  present  throus^h  the  hostile 
Indian  country,  and  I  believe  with  General  Sully  that  he  would  have  accomplished  very 
much  more  the  past  season  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  gone  across  to  Powder  river. 
Most  of  the  Indians  have  been  treated  with  through  which  this  road  passes  during  the  last 
mouth  ;  but  I  have  no  confiiience  in  their  treaties,  which  they  have  signed  nnder  protect 
against  the  whites  passing  through  Iheir  country.  I  can,  however,  tell  better  towards 
spring  about  the  number  of  soldiers  that  will  be  needed.  There  are  plenty  of  soldiers  at 
the  different  posts  in  Daliota  to  furnish  two  hundred  men. 

All  property  belonging  to  the  B<g  Sheyenne  road  is  safely  stored  at  Tankton,  Dakota 
Territory,  for  such  ti^e  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  continue  the  work  on  said  road  again. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  money  expended  on  this  road  will,  in  a  few  years,  repty  the 
government  directly  or  indirectly  a  hundred  fold. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  employes,  all  of 
whom  have  sustained  me  in  carrying  out  your  instructions. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILMOT  W.  BROOKINGS, 
St^aeriniendeiU  and  DubumngJLgmt^  Big  Sheymne  Wagon  RoaL 

J.  H.  SufPSON,  LieuUnanl  Ooland  of  Engineen* 

^^Roadfrom  a  point  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big^Sioux  river,  via  Yank 
ton,  Dakota  Territory,  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sheyenne 
river,  and  bridge  across  the  Big  Sioux  nver.  Appropriation  $10,000,  to  he 
applied  to  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Big  Sioux  river,  or  so  much 
of  this  sum  as  may  be  ne/xssary,  and  any  balance  remaining  to  be  applied  to 
continuing  and  improving  the  road  from  Sioux  city,  Iowa,  to  the  Big  Sheyenne 
river.  Provided  that  any  unexpended  money  note  in  the  treasury  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Sioux  city  to  Fort  Randall,  Dakota  IWri- 
tory,  shall  be  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior" 

Colonel  Gideon  G.  Moody  was  appointed  superintendent  and  disbursing  agent 
for  the  constmction  of  the  above*mentioned  road  and  bridge  March  14, 1865, 
and'  proper  instructions  were  forwarded  to  him  April  24. 

May  31  he  reports :  "  I  have  selected  the  location  for  the  Big  Sioux  rirer 
bridge,  and  the  plan  for  said  bridge  is  being  perfected,  and  I  am  engaged  in 
organizing  the  working  parties." 

July  1  he  reports,  "  That  the  material  for  the  Big  Sioux  bridge  Is  being  pre- 
pared and  transported  to  the  site  as  speedily  as  is  practicable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
timber." 

October  12  he  reports :  **  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of 
the  plan  of  the  Big  Sioux  bridge,  including  piers,  foundation  curbs,  &c.,  as 
adopted  by  myeelf  under  instructions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  will  furnish  upon  drawing  paper  other  copies  for  file,  as  soon  as  I 
can  do  so.  This  plan  was  adopted  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
facts,  having  in  view  the  extreme  scarcity  in  this  country  of  suitable  material 
for  building  a  substantial  bridge  across  such  a  stream.  The  difference  betw^a 
high  and  low  water  in  the  Sioux  river  is  so  great  we  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  bridge  so  as  to  carry  it  on  to  the  highest  banks,  and  therefore  you  will 
observe  makes  it  altogether  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  length.  The 
length  of  span  was  determined  by  the  material  we  had  to  work  with.  I  well 
knew  the  difficulties  attending  the  construction  of  a  bridge  like  this  where 
timber  is  so  scarce  and  so  generally  unsuitable,  but  the  difficulty  and  expense 
have  been  even  greater  than  I  anticipated.    The  oak  timber  within  our  reach 


fires  yeara  ago,  so  that,  while  it  appears)  WfU  before  cutting-,  wr?  fmuul  upon 
working  it  was  defective,  and  had  to  bo  abandoned  after  iu  some  instances  much 
labor  had  been  expended  upon  it.  I  have  endeavored,  imder  the  iostnictione 
of  your  deparLment,  to  make,  aj  far  as  the  appropnatioii  would  ^'O^  a  ifubatantiul 
structure,  and  I  think  I  have  exerciaed  as  nnueh  economy  as  wasj  possible.  The 
material  1  have  obtained  and  the  labor  that  baa  been  done  ia  of  tba  very  beat 
quality-  If  I  had  fdt  at  liberty  to  have  used  the  timber  that  is  moj*t  plentiful 
in  this  region,  (cotton wood,)  it  would  of  course  have  been  very  much  eheapcrf 
but  a  bridge  bui!t  of  it,  as  yoa  are  well  aware,  would  in  a  eliort  time  liave  beta 
worthless,  and  even  dangerous  to  have  used  ;  and  I  could  have  spanned  tlio 
Btrea.m  with  a  much  shorter  bridge,  but  it  would  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
first  floods, 

*'  You  will  see  by  my  accounts  that  tbe  appropriatinn  is  very  nearly  exbaosted, 
aud  that  in  consequence  I  have  been  compelled  to  discharge  most  of  tbe  work- 
men. 1  have  yet  in  my  hands  S9H  77  of  the  appropriation  for  thtj  bridge, 
wbicb  will  be  very  nearly  exhausted  or  tjuile  when  1  pay  the  liabilities  already 
incurred.  A  small  part  I  desire  to  retain  to  pay  the  party  eugfiged  to  take  CJire 
of  and  see  that  none  of  the  material  is  taken  away.  This  I  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  marauders  from  abstracting  portions  of  it  until  I  received  your  In- 
structions fipou  tbe  subject.  Work  enough  has  been  laid  out,  and  this  man  is 
also  at  work  as  a  mechanic. 

"  Regarding  this  bridge  as  very  important  to  this  Territory^  I  had  intended 
asking  that  a  portion  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  for  bridging  the  Vermillion  and 
Dakota  rivers  and  other  wtreiims,  and  for  surveying  a  road  (rt^m  Sionx  city  to 
Fort  Randall,  be  used  to  finish  this  bridge,  and  upon  ciinsukation  witb  honora- 
ble Mr.  Hubbard,  member  of  GongresSt  and  Governor  Edmunds,  they  each  fur- 
nished me  letters  (which  1  enclose)  exprcKsing  their  wishoa  upon  the  subject; 
but  after  closing  up  my  accounts  for  Septerober,  and  after  a  eart^ful  estimate  of 
what  will  be  nece^isary  to  complete  it,  I  find  it  will  take  at  lea^t  ten  thousand 
dollars  more,  which  would  not  leave  out  of  tbe  otfier  ajiproprlations  saJficient  to 
bridge  these  other  streams,  and  therefore  think  we  ehould  rely  upon  Uongress 
making  an  additional  appropriation  to  complete  this  bridge,  if  it  should  meet 
witli  the  approval  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  Judge  Hubbard 
and  Governor  Edmundbs^  are  both  now  in  the  upper  country,  and  not  wilhiu 
reiich  of  conf^uliation,  J  feel  sure  they  would  agree  with  me.  This  estimate  £ 
will  forward  as  eoon  as  I  can  see  Mr.  Smith»  tbe  engineer,  who  ii  now  absent 
on  duty, 

"  The  Burveyiug  party  will  start  to-morrow  to  survey  and  locate  the  road 
from  Sioux  city  to  Fort  Raudalb  Regarding  the  bridging  of  the  Vermillion 
and  Dakota  rivers  as  the  most  important  work  under  this  appropriation ,  and 
believing  that  eubstantial  bridges  cannot  be  built  across  theiie  s treat Ui^  wiibont 
taking  a  large  portion  of  it,  1  shall  make  thesur/ey  and  location  as  incjc pensive 
as  possible,  ana  si  hall,  after  reporting  the  survey  and  location  to  your  depart- 
ment, await  your  in?*truction8  bdbre  putting  on  to  the  road  any  labor,  only  that 
necessary  to  render  it  entirely  practicable.  Ibis  road  will  follow  most  of  the 
way  what  is  already  a  well- travelled  route, 

*^As  ^00 n  as  the  survey  and  location  if*  made  and  plans  are  prepared,  if  I  am 
instnicted  to  do  so,  I  can  proceed  w^ith  the  bridging  of  the^^e  two  streams ;  and 
w^oujd  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  letting  them  by  contract,  afttr  tbe 
requisite  advertising  for  proposals,  and  with  a  limit  to  tbe  prkc  Wsed  uyou  llio 
ei*tirnated  cost.  1  think  1  can  procure  thera  built  in  that  way  ckeaper  than  by 
employing  workmen  and  procuring  the  materials*  If  tUta  Q<i>ut*i4  v*  jiAopied*  I 
think  1  shall  be  ready  to  advertise  for  proposals  aa  ao^u  a^  VvtaltuclVma  cau 
reach  me  from  W«shing|:on." 


^ccordnnce  with  Lib  instruclions^  1  Imve  directed  1117  asaietaut,  Mr,  Jdm  R» 
<iillba,  t4)  repair  to  Sioux  City  for  the  purpose  of  iappecting  and  reporting  Tipon 
tbe  Sioux  River  briJgo*  and  tbe  mad  from  Sioux  Cit^  to  Fort  Randall ;  fo,  ?& 
iiaving  all  the  facte  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  proper  instruclionB  to  inpure  ih^ 
erection  of  eubBtantial  bndjres  over  tht?  Sioni,  Vermillion,  and  Dakota  riverB, 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Moody's  BnggeatJoni  T  have  included  in  my  eetimnte, 
to  meet  deficiencies,  an  appropriation  of  510,000  to  complete  the  Big  Sioux 
Eiver  bridge. 

Since  writing  tbe  foregoing,  I  have  received  from  Mr,  Moody  the  following: 

Yankton,  Dakota  TBBRtTonT^ 

^'otiember  lU,  ISfifi. 

Si»:  T  hp.vc  the  honor  to  acknowledsre  the  rect-ipt  of  your  communication  of  the  17  th 
lillinio,  received  wliiJe  I  vcem  nWut  with  Uie  eurri-yitjg  jJHity  on  the  Sioux  City  and  Fott 
Ban  drill  loftd*  On  ihe  1 2  th  ultimu  1  luidrefSi^d  you,  fir*ar<iing  a  rt-port  and  copUrs  of  the 
plaij  of  Uj*!  Biff  Sioux  bridge,  indudin^  pltrs,  foiim|*itifiu  curiM,  &c.  I  d'nl  nijt  fcirward  tbe 
^kn  fwr  flpprovftl,  b«  f^ugjjiehtLHi  iu  my  letter  of  May  31,  Iw^'o^iinri  upon  fv  re-eX  am  motion  of 
luy  tn»triictio[]ri  from  Ihi:;  dcpaitmeiit  af  date  dpiil  24,  I  fouud  thiit  dt^p^itcb  wtut  enjoined, 
and  tg  havtt  done  bO  would  ticcjithloncd  diliiy,  und  tbiit  the  ptnn.  &(i  ^  w^'.s  ]^ii  tu  tuj  dit^ 
Cretion.  Furthermore,  the  experience  acquired  in  Avt^rkiitg  tliB  timber  fuund  withtu  our 
r^adi  dietnttd  rt.  modification  of  the  fii>t  phiri  <ieter mined  U|H^>n,  ajid  I  wtw  nut  *<hle  in  pro 
euTe  tVi'm  tlie  enKhteer  c  pies  uf  tht*  perfected  plan  iirilil  rt  short  time  previous  to  my  lelter. 
I  hud  £U4ked  f{>r  iriformafi<»n  ttud  hiKti  uctiffna,  and.  utitiL  you  HB&umed  charj^ie  of  the  uttice 
of  ^n^oD  rcpnds,  I  was  uoiible  to  i>lit*ln  msy  ret^pooHe.  I  wna  compelled  to  folio w  tbe  tn- 
atruLtioQis  ftUea^Jy  remved  as  cloudy  iw  I  cuuld,  nud  to  do  whwt  1  thought  waa  for  the  be*t 
interettti)  of  the  govtimment  anii  the  piihJic  iniere?sted  in  the  road* 

la  ^  i*p{m>^  to  youPH  0^  the  17(h  ultimo,  I  h^ive  I  he  Iiuijor  tostute  thit  we  have  prOcuT^d* 
and  there  I*  now  ut  the  brids*  i^ite,  six  thou^tidl  and  ten  feet  (lineal  mcHHur^)  of  t^qofire 
timher  12  by  12  inth,  live  thousand  fnur  huiidred  und  t^ixteen  le^t  of  oiik,  and  fire  hundr»ti 
and  nineiyfour  feet  of  re*l  elm,  sixteen  thousiitid  eij^ht  humtrcd  and  uiuety  two  ieet  wf 
euweil  014  k  lumber,  imd  thirteeu  thouiiand  four  hundred  itnd  beveuty-six  feet  ol  col  Ion  wood 
plftiik*  Thattbere  hus  heen  thiee  of  the  fotind^itiou  curbs  framed  tind  rendy  t<»  plac-^  in 
poi^ition  ;  th^t  Ucnrlj  all,  «;iy  5,600  feet  of  the  timlHjr  hus  l>eeu  counterh&wed  ;  ihnt  much 
of  the  oiik  lumber  ha^  been  framed  and  made  ready  fur  iwe..  and  Ihtit  a  ditUfiat  16  by  43 
fevt  liH^  b€rn  l>uilt  teidy  for  Uf^e  in  launchinjf  eurlrtj.  btadlng  the  8tou«,  pulling  up  jit-rs,  &€. 

The  liurvey  of  tlie  Titad  from  Siuux  CHy  to  Port  HLinlall  is  In  pr^gre**,  and  haa  now 
reacUeil  the  Liakotii  river,  tmd  will  be  proceeded  with  a^  fttst  »s  potstiible. 
Veiy  renpettfully,  your  obedleut  ^rvaut, 

G.  C.   MQODr, 
Suptrinitndfnt  and  Duhuming  A^fni^  SfC. 

Lieutenant  Cotonel  J.  N.  STMrsoiv, 

Enifineef  Ggict^  Dfp^timffd  0  the  Interior^  Wa^ingUm^  D.  C. 

His  e^itimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Big  Siooit  river  bridgje,  yet  required » 
k  ae  follows : 

4  427  feet  8*piare  timber,  Ht62  ccnt«_*.*i.*.^^^.*..^^^^..,,*^* ^^**»*Hi,,  $2, 30Z  Oi 

5*3,734  feet,  ht^ard  meatiure,  suwed  oidt,  at  543  per  M  *,-^ .>*_,,, .-.,^__,  J|450  5(j 

fi^i.47a  feet  totionwoofj  pJank,  at  $*5  per  M , ],5Il  *^0 

1(1, 6S3  p<  mod  J*  of  iHiltMj  Duts,  and  w^sheri*,  nt  15  cents  „. .._ l,6t)2  45 

1,2U0  pouhdi*  of  lipikea,  at  9  cenm. ^, ,„^ JU8  00 

130  &trda  of  h time  to  till  curtfl,  at  $6 *. * 780  00 

Tin  to  CQver  jointa,  wiy , _ ....«-  ItJO  00 

7,&54  85 
Entire  cnflt  of  materia i,  aay  (13,425  60;   one-iialf  of  which,  cost 

of  cor^titruction,  say ,^ ...   , ^ .,..  —  ..,*,,,,,*     f6,7|2  80 

There  haii  been  done  of  lubor  on  bridge . — ^.*^..,.,*.^.       1,  594  B5 

lAbor  jet  to  be  performed •.^ *-*•,*,__*-•.__.,  ^ -__-_       5, 117  85 

•  -    —  ~~ * 

Total  <x»t  of  completing  bridge ^, -*.,.•- i* J2,  ttTli  70 
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Road  from  Virginia  Cityj  in  Montana,  upon  the  most  practicable  route  to  Levh 
iston,  in  Idaho  ;  appropriation  $50,000. 

Mr.  John  Conncll  was  appointed  Buperintendent  and  disbursing  agent  for  this 
road,  March  24,  1865,  but  on  account  of  the  hostilr;  attitude  of  the  Indians  in 
that  region,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  he  has  not  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 


WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT. 


The  report  of  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Samo,  the  engineer  in  charge,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1865,  including  his  estimate  of  the  cost  for  completing 
this  important  work,  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

On  the  31st  of  August  last,  I  inspected,  by  direction  of  the  Hon  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  this  work  throughout  its  entire  length,  Mr.  Samo  accompanying 
me  to  point  out  and  explain  its  diiFerent  portions  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  management  of  the  water  in  its  passage  to  the  city, 

Thi8  great  work,  although  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  George- 
town and  Washington,  is  far  from  being  in  that  complete  and  permanent  state 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  "  an  unfailing  and  abundant  supply  of  good  and 
wholesome  water,"  as  the  law  requires. 

To  insure  an  abundant  supply  during  the  hot  months  of  the  summer  and  fall, 
when  the  Potomac  is  at  a  low  stage  and  the  wants  of  the  community  are  greatest, 
it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  solid  masonry  dam,  already  commenced,  across 
the  Maryland  channel  of  the  Potomac  river  at  the  head  of  the  conduit,  should 
be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  as  to  create  a  head  of  water  suf- 
ficient to  afford  the  necessary  quantity.  The  temporary  dams  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  for  this  purpose,  have  in  every  instance  been  carried 
away,  and  nothing  will  serve  the  purpose  but  the  solid  dam  referred  to,  which 
is  required  not  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity  but  also  of  economy. 

2d.  To  insure  a  supply  of  the  pure  water  of  the  Potomac,  unadulterated  by 
the  shallow  water  of  Powder  Mill  branch  and  the  surface  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  country,  anpl  to  enable  the  receiving  reservoir  to  be  used  entirely 
for  storage  purposes  in  case  of  accident  happening  to  the  conduit  above,  or  in 
time  of  freshets  when  the  Potomac  is  unfit  for  use,  the  connecting  conduit 
around  the  receiving  reservoir  should,  as  proposed  in  previous  reports,  and  by 
Mr.  S<imo,  be  completed  without  delay. 

3d.  The  distributing  reservoir  affording,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, only  a  depth  of  eleven  feet,  and  practically  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  conduit  above  the  reservoir  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  any  (fbnsiderabfe 
head  above  the  crown  of  the  arch,  only  a  maximum  depth  of  about  seven  feet, 
it  should,  as  suggested  in  previous  reports,  and  in  Mr.  Same's,  be  excavated  to 
an  additional  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  making  total  depth  twenty -four  feet.  This 
exciivation  is  of  essential  importance,  not  only  because  it  will  double  the  capacity 
of  the  present  reservoir,  but  the  water  being  increased  from  the  shallow  depth 
of  seven  to  twenty  feet,  it  will  give  time  for  the  deposit  of  many  of  its  im- 
purities and  the  decompos*ition  of  others,  and  will  not  be  liable  to  that  degree  of 
overheating  in  the  sun's  rays,  which  encourages  the  growth  of  confervae  and 
animalcules,  and  the  putrescent  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 

4th.  To  prevent  the  wash  of  the  interior  slope  or  water  faces  of  the  distribut- 
ing reservoir,  I  consider  the  substitution  of  a  slope  rubble  wall,  of  one  foot  in 
thickness,  laid  on  a  facing  six  inches  thick,  of  small  broken  stone,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  to  and  over  the  top  of  the  slopes  as  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  therefore  recommend  the  construction  of  this  improvement, 
64  1 
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agreeably  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Samo.  The  water  from  this  reservoir  during  the 
past  year  has  been  remarkably  pure;  but  aa  the  washings  from  its  unprotected 
interior  elope  are  increasing  yearly,  thus  making  the  reservoir  more  shallow, 
and  the  water  more  turbid,  it  is  essential  that  the  proposed  completion  of  the 
slope-wall  should  be  effected  without  delay. 

5th.  I  also  approve  of  the  other  recommendations  of  Mr.  Samo,  and  his 
estimates,  which  have  been  examined  in  this  office. 

Report  of  Mr.  Samo, 

DEFARiaEKT  Of  TDK  iNTBRlOft,  OmOB  Or  TQK  WASniXOTON  AqUBDUCT, 

Wathington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1865. 

Sis  :  la  compliance  with  yoar  request  of  the  23d  insimt,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report,  in  relation  to  the  Washington  aqueduct,  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1865. 

At  the  dace  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  chief  engineer  the  works  aiithorinsd  bj  Con- 
gress, iaclnding  the  solid  masonry  dam  across  the  Maryland  channel  of  the  Potomac  river, 
and  the  connect] r\g  conduit  around  the  receiving  reservoir,  were  progressing  with  a  rapidity 
that  would  have  insured  their  completioa  during  the  presient  year. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  January  the  work  on  the  dam  was  suspended  ft>r  the  winter;  that 
on  the  connecting  conduit  was  continued  day  and  night  until  the  Ut  day  of  April,  when 
the  contractors  were  notified  to  suspend  all  work  embraced  in  their  contract,  in  coatn^quence 
of  no  appropriation  having  been  made  at  the  S'^cond  tics^ionof  the  thirty-eighth  Congresc 
for  the  continuation  of  work  upon  the  Washington  aqueduct,  and  a  final  e^tim.ite  was  paid 
them,  under  the  clause  in  their  contract  which  provides  that,  in  ca<e  of  a  suspeaaioa,  ihej 
shall  be  paid  in  full  for  all  work  done  and  materials  furnished. 

The  works  generally  are  in  a  good  condition,  considering  that  all  parts  of  the  aqueduct, 
whether  finished  or  unfinished,  hive  necessarily  been  in  constant  use,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  large  supply  of  water  required  during  the  past  season,  and  which  has  averaged  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  gallons  daily. 

Very  few  breaks  have  occurred  ;  the  most  important  one  happened  on  the  morning  of  th« 
12th  of  May,  when  water  was  discovered  by  the  watchman  rushing  through  the  embank- 
ment of  the  high  service  reservoir  at  Georgetown.  At  that  time  the  water  in  this  rt^servoir 
was  about  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  what  might  have  been  a  serious  accident  resulted  in  verj 
little  damage,  owing  to  the  p  'omptitude  and  good  management  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  King,  the 
efficient  foreman  of  the  pipe  line.  He  soon  brought  the  water  under  his  control,  and  rap- 
idly emptied  the  reservoir.  In  a  few  days  the  break  was  reimired,  and  the  water  again 
introduced.  The  cause  of  this  break  was  owing  to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  rcstrvoir. 
The  Worthington  water-engine  at  bridge  six,  which  supplies  this  reservoir,  has  been  in 
constant  operation,  except  a  short  time  in  June,  when  it  was  stopped  and  thoroughly  re- 
paired ;  a  new  set  of  rubber  buffers  and  wire  springs  were  put  in  place  of  the  old  ones.  It 
is  now  in  good  order,  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  day  and  night,  and  woiks  well. 

Several  leaks  have  occurred  in  the  pipe  line ;  the  most  important  one  was  at  the  inter- 
section of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Eleventh  street.  At  this  point  the  main  is  eleven  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  pipe  has  iealced  for  several  years,  the  water  that  escaped  l>eing 
led  off  through  a  four  inch  drain  pipe  three  feet  below  the  surface.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  Jun^  it  broke  out  with  renewed  force  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  force  its  way 
upward  through  the  pavement  into  the  avenue.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to 
repair  it.  The  water  was  shut  off  from  the  main,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  steam-fire 
engine,  ''M.  G.  Meigs,"  the  damage  was  easily  repaiied. 

The  repairs  made  since  tbe  1st  of  April  have  necensarily  been  limited  to  such  work  aa 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  supply  of  water,  and  to  prevent  some  of  the  moet 
important  mechanical  structures  from  suffering  deteiioration.  llie  tubular  bridge  over 
College  pond  has  been  thoroughly  painted,  and  the  floor  of  tbe  tubular  bridge  over  Bock 
creek  has  been  renewed  with  three  inch  oak  plank,  laid  water-tight,  and  provided  with 
drains  and  scuppers  for  carrj-ing  cff  the  rain.  Ihis  structure  now  only  needs  painting  to 
render  it  in  appearance  what  ft  is  In  reality,  one  of  the  grandest  and  strongest  bridges  In 
the  world. 

At  the  distributing  reservoir  the  gate-houses  are  all  in  an  unfinished  condition.  At  the 
Great  Falls  the  large  cut  stone  gate-house  also  remains  anfiuisbvd ;  all  the  protection  it  hat 
had  for  several  years  is  a  roof  of  rough  boards ;  In  its  present  condition  it  la  suffering  from 
exposure,  the  floor  has  become  decayed,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  renewed.  All  of  these 
structures  have  been  designed  to  endure  for  many  years,  and  when  completed  will  \m 
well  adapted  for  rt  gulatbig  the  flow  of  the  water. 
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Bridges  number  one  and  two  are  yet  nnfinished,  and  require  a  stone  coping.  Bridge 
number  three  is  also  unfinished ;  this  is  an  cliptical  arch,  of  Beyenty-five  feet  span ;  the 
roarlwny  requires  to  be  properly  laid  and  supplied  with  drain-pipes,  and  on  the  sides  a  stone 
parapet  and  coping  should  be  built  to  render  the  roadway  safe  to  the  travelling  public. 
Bridge  number  four,  ** Union  Arch,"  Is  also  unfinished  ;  this  is  a  circular  arch  of  one  bun- 
dred  and  ten  degrees,  with  a  span  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  being,  I  believe,  the 
largest  stone  arch  In  the  world;  it  requires  the  roadway  to  be  properly  laid,  and  supplied 
with  drain-pipes,  and  the  sides  protected  with  stone-parapets  and  coping. 

In  51ay,  after  the  spring  freshets  had  subsided,  an  examination  showed  that  no  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  unfinished  cut-stone  dam,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  temporary 
crib  dam  had  been  washed  away.  It  was  repaired  in  July,  and  the  supply  of  water  was 
abundant  until  the  end  of  Augu&t,  when,  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  In  the  river,  and 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  water  escaped  through  the  interstices  of  the  temporary  dam, 
the  supply  failed,  and  extra  repairs  had  to  be  marie.  The  channel  in  the  river  was  cleaned 
out  by  cutting  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  blowing  up  some  of  the  rocks  that  obstructed  the 
flow  of  water,  and  temporary  dams  were  built  among  the  numerous  small  islands,  thus 
diverting  the  water  towards  the  head  of  the  conduit.  Since  the  completion  of  these  repairs  ' 
the  supply  has  been  abundant. 

This  temporary  dam,  upon  which  depends  the  daily  supply  of  water  to  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  has  been  washed  away  each  spring  since  it  was  first  constructed, 
and  the  same  result  is  likely  to  ensue  next  spring.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  perma- 
nent dam  across  the  Marylaud  channel  of  the  Potomac  is  the  most  important  work  in  an 
unfinished  condition  upon  the  Washington  aqueduct. 

The  work  next  in  importance  is  the  distributing  reservoir.  No  work  has  been  done  on 
this  since  June,  1864.  During  the  post  season  the  water  furnished  by  the  aqueduct  has 
been  very  clear  and  pure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  reservoir  has  been  used  in  its  incom- 
plete condition  for  f^torage  purposes,  the  water  from  the  receiving  reservoir  being  detained 
in  it  until  sufficiently  clear  for  distribution. 

The  Potomac  water  is  generally  clear  and  pure  when  it  enters  the  receiving  reservoir,  but 
by  the  time  it  has  passed  through  that  stream  it  is  adulterated  with  the  waters  of  Powder 
Mill  branch,  and  the  surface  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  receiving  reservoir  is  a  basin  that  was  formed  by  building  a  dam  across  Powder  Mill 
branch,  and  has  an  area  of  fifty  three  acres,  with  an  unprotected  shore  line  of  nearly  three 
miles,  and  a  width  varying  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet.  There  are  several 
acres  where  the  water  is  not  more  than  one  foot  in  depth,  in  which  the  hot  sun  breeds 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  For  seve  al  years  this  reservoir  supplied  Washington  and 
Georgetown  with  all  the  water  that  was  furnished  by  the  aqueduct,  until  the  completion 
of  the  conduit  to  the  Great  Falls,  when  the  Potomac  water  was  introduced.  It  has  fully 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  at  first  constructed,  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
connecting  conduit  it  can  be  used  entirely  for  storage  purposes  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supply,  in  case  of  an  accident  happening  to  the  conduit  above,  or  in  time  of  freshets,  when 
the  water  from  the  Potomac  is  unfit  for  use. 

The  following  in  relation  to  the  distributing  reservoir  is  extracted  from  the  supplemental 
report  of  Silas  Seymour,  esq  ,  late  chief  engineer  of  the  Washington  aqueduct,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1864  : 

*'The  original  plan  contemplated  that  the  slopes  should  be  covered  with  broken  stone 
or  rip-rap,  eighteen  inches  thick  only,  from  a  point  one  foot  above  the  surface  at  the  flow 
line,  to  a  point  seven  feet  below  the  surface,  making  a  vertical  height  of  eight  feet.'' 

The  changes  from  the  original  plan  contemplate  :  First,  **the  sulwtitation  of  slope-wall 
for  rip-rap  facing  on  the  interior  slopes,  and  extending  the  same  from  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  to  and  over  the  top  of  the  slopes.  Second,  in  the  construction  of  the  dividing 
bank  to  the  full  height  of  the  exterior  banks,  and  the  substitution  therein  of  a  central  gate- 
house for  the  culvert  as  heretofore  contemplated.  Third,  in  the  excavation  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  to  an  additional  depth  of  thirteen  feet." 

The  reasons  for  these  changes  are  fully  given  in  the  report  al>ove  referred  to,  and  are  too 
lengthy  for  insertion  here.  The  first  and  second  changes  have  been  adopted  and  partially 
carried  out.  If  the  third  change  is  adopted  the  reservoir  will  have  double  the  storage 
cap^ty,  anil  the  water  will  be  purer  and  clearer  on  account  of  the  increased  depth.  As 
at  present  constructed  the  reservoir  allows  all  these  changes  to  be  made  without  detriment 
to  any  work  previously  done,  the  pipes  leading  from  it  being  lower  than  the  contemplated 
bottom. 

The  connecting  conduit  around  the  receiving  reservoir  was  begun  in  July,  1864,  and  the 
work  continued  day  and  night  till  the  Ist  of  April,  1865,  the  date  of  suspension,  when  a 
large  amount  of  the  earth  and  rock  excavation,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stone 
conduit  were  completed,  llie  tunnel  heading^  were  driven  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
leaving  only  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  feet  yet  to  do. 


quires  an  Increase  of  embankment  throughout  in  order  to  place  more  weight  on  the  crown 
of  the  conduit.  At  present,  if  the  water  is  raised  much  above  the  springing  line  of  tlie 
conduit,  there  are  several  places,  where,  owing  to  the  light  embanl&ment,  the  masonrj 
opens  longitudinally  at  top  and  bottom. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completiug  the  Washington  aqueduct  has  been 
carefully  prepared  from  actual  measurements,  and,  I  believe,  fully  covers  the  entire  work : 

EdimaU  <^  the^p)d  qf  eomplding  the  cut  itcne  dam  aero$s  ihe  Maryland  channel  qf  the  Potomac  river. 

2, 877  cable  yards  of  excavation,  at  $2  50 $7,192  00 

1,110  cubic  yards  of  backfilling,  at  $3  50 3,886  00 

645  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  at  $8 4,360  00 

1,041  cubic  yards  of  foundation  masonry,  at  $14 14,674  00 

815  cubic  yards  of  superstructure  masonry,  at  $14 11,410  00 

367  cubic  yards  of  coping,  at  $20 7,340  00 

7,776  pounds  of  wrought  iron  bolts  and  clamps,  at  15  cents 1, 166  00 

ToUl 49,927  00 


niDBR   XASONRT. 


38  cubic  yards  of  coping  for  head  of  conduit,  at  $20 $760  OO 

8  cubic  yards  of  coping  for  pier,  at  $20 160  OO 

42  cubic  yards  of  coping  for  dam,  at  $20 840  00 

Total 1,760  00 


QATK-HOUSB  AT  GBIAT  FALLS. 

40,000brick8,  at  $27 $1,080  00 

70  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  at  $20 1,400  00 

600  square  feet  of  rubbed  surfaces,  at  $175 1,060  00 

15  squares  of  slating 300  00 

1  lantern 150  00 

Total 3,980  00 


BRIDOra  N08.   1,  2,  3,  AND  4. 

714  cubic  yards  of  cut  stone  masonry  for  parapets  and  copings,  at  $30  ....  $21,420  00 

500  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone,  at  $3 1,500  00 

1,300  feet  of  drain  pipe,  at  $1 1,300  00 


Total 24,220  00 


OONNBOriNO   CONDUIT. 

21,422  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation, at  35  cents..... $7,497  00 

2, 070  cubic  yards  of  rock  excavation,  at  $3  50 7,246  00 

1,600  cubic  yards  of  tunnel  excavation,  at  $10 15,000  00 

3,510  cubic  yards  of  conduit  masonry.at  $10^ 35, 100  00 

100  cubic  yards  of  cut  stone  masonry,  at  $20 2,000  00 

12,869  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  at  42  cents 5,405  00 

Total 72,247  00 

Deduct  640  cubic  yards  of  stone  on  hand,  at  $2  60 1,350  00 

Balance 70,897  00 
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DISTRIBCTIKG  BESEEVOIB,  IXCLUDING  BOTH  DIVISIONS. 

350, 195  oubic  yards  of  earth  excavation,  at  39  cettd $214,576  00 

18,971  cubic  yards  of  slope  wall,at$3 56,913  00 

8,022  cubic  yards  lining, at  $3 24,066  00 

2,500  cubic  yards  of  embankment, at  18  cents 450  00 

Total 296,005  00 

Deduct  bricks  on  hand $1,600  00 

De<lact  Rto»e  on  hand 6,494  00 

8,094  00 

Balance 287,911  00 

CENTS AL  GATK-HOUSB. 

2,800  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation,  at  39  cents $1,092  00 

241  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  at  $5  60 1,325  00 

216  cubic  yards  of  rubble  masonry,  at  $7 1,512  00 

340  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  at  $20 6,800  00 

»37  cubic  yards  of  coping,  at  $30 1,110  00 

200,000  bricks,  at  $27 5,400  00 

Gales 3.000  00 

Total 20,239  00 

ETFLUiarr  gatk- house. 

74, 300  bricks,  at  $27 $2,006  00 

252  cubic  jrards  of  masonry,  at  $20 6,040  00 

483  squaie  feet  of  rubbed  surfaces,  at  $  I  75 846  00 

13^  squares  of  slate,  at  $20 266  00 

Oatesand  screws 2,000  00 

Doors 400  00 

Totil 10,657  00 

INFLrBNT  GATE-BOUSE. 

67,600  bricks,  at  $27 $1,826  00 

100  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  at'$20 2,000  00 

414  square  ftet  of  rubbed  surfaces,  at  $1  75 724  00 

Indoor 100  00 

Igate 1,600  00 

9  squares  of  slate,  at  $20 180  00 

Total 6,329  00 

AUXXUARY  GATE-nOUSE 

17, 500  bucks,  at  $27 $472  00 

46  cubic  yards  of  ma6onry,at  $20 920  00 

336  square  feet  of  rubbed  masonr>%  at  $1  75 688  00 

3^  squares  of  slate,  at  $20 66  00 

Idoor 100  00 

Total 2,146  00 

ST  MM  WELL-UOUSE. 

17,400  bricks,at  $27 $470  00 

18  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  at  $20 360  00 

176  square  feet  of  rubbed  masonry,  at  $1  75 308  00 

1^  squares  of  slato,  at$20 30  00 

1  door 60  00 

Total 1,218  00 

150  feet  of  48  inch  iron  pipe  to  be  laid  in  pipe  Yault $7,600  00 
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HIQH  8ERV10S  BSSBRVOia. 

200,000  bricks,  at  $27 5,400  00 

4, 500  square  vards  of  plastering,  at  40  cents 1,800  00 

Centering,  &c..* 800  00 

Total 8.000  00 

VESTILATORS  POR  COXDUIT. 

8  ventiUtors,  estimated  at  $360  each $2,800  00 

ADSTRACr. 

Cut  stone  dam  across  Maryland  channel.... |I9, 927  00 

Masonry  at  the  feeder  and  head  of  conduit If  70o  00 

Gate-houseat  the  Great  falls : 3.980  00 

BridgesNos.  1,  2,  3,  &  4 24,220  00 

Connecting  conduit  at  the  receiving  reservoir 70,897  00 

Distributing  reservoir 287,911  00 

Central  gate-house  at  receiving  reservoir - 20,239  00 

Effluent  gate-house  at  receiving  reservoir 10,657  00 

Influent  gate-house  at  receiving  reservoir 6,329  00 

Auxiliary  gate-house  at  receiving  reservoir 2, 146  00 

Stair  well-house  at  receiving  reservoir - --  1,218  00 

Pipe  vault  at  receiving  reservoir • .- 7,600  00 

High  service  reservoir 8,000  00 

Ventilators  for  conduit 2,800  00 

Embankment  over  conduit 8,000  00 

Fencing  conduit  and  reservoirs -.---  20,000  00 

Land  and  law  expenses 6,000  00 

Engineering,  superintending,  end  repairs 30,000  00 

560,484  00 

Add  ten  per  cent,  fur  conlingcDcies .» .. 56,048  00 

Total 616,532  00 

Deduct  amount  of  appropriation  on  hand  Septeml>er  23        7, 058  00 

Amount  of  appropriation  required  to  complete 609 ,474  00 


Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  and  peace  and  union  again  prevail  throughout  the  United  States, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  see  the  necessity  of  making  an  appropriation  to  com- 
plete this  great  national  work,  which,  when  fully  completed,  will  be  worthy  of  the  American 
nation  and  second  to  none  on  the  continent ;  one  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  accomplished 
engineer  who  designed  the  works  ;  one  that  will  furnish  to  the  cit  es  of  Wswhington  and 
Georgetown  an  unfailing  and  abundant  supply  of  water. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THEODORE  B.  SAMO. 
i!ngineer  in  charge  of  the  W(uhington  Ag-jedud. 
Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson, 

Corps  of  Enffiruera  United  States  Aimy. 

The  following  are  mj  estimates  of  appropnations  required  on  acconnt  of  this 

office: 

EtUmate  of  appropriatioru  required  to  meet  defieiendee  for  the  fiscal  year  commmcing  \si  day  qf  Jtdy, 
1865,  and  terminating  SO/A  day  of  June,  1866^  on  account  qf  engineer  office.  Department  qf  the 
Inferior,  having  the  supervision  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  branches,  the  land  grant  radroads,  the 
w  jgon  roads,  ani  tks  Washington  acquedust,  Sfe.:  * 

1  cicik,  6  months,  at  $1,800  per  year $900  00 

1  clerk,  6  months,  at  $1,500  per  year 760  00 

1  clerk,  6  months,  at  $1,200  per  year 600  00 

Compensation  of  3  government  commissioners.  Central  Pacitic  railroad,  ap-  * 

pointed  agreeably  to  act  of  July  1,  1862,  and  amended  act  of  July  2,  1864. 
and  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  attend  meeting  of  board 
of  government  directors,  commissioners,  and  engineer,  at  Washington, 
Zv  iV  \^^^^^  10»  1866,  for  purpose  of  fixing  sUndard  of  railroad  to  which 
the  lacific  railroad  and  branches  shall  conform— 76  days,  at  $8  per  day 
""^ 1.800  00 
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Mileage  of  said  3  commissioDers  from  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  6,569 

miles  and  back,  at  10  cents  per  mile... 3,941  40 

Compensation  of  5  government  directors  while  attending  meeting  of  board 
of  government  directors,  commissioners,  and  engineer,  for  purposes  above 

stated — 15  days  at  S8  per  day  each.. k..... 600  00 

Mileage  of  do.  from  their  residtincea  to  Washington  and  back 700  00 

Mileage  of  government  engineer  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  thence  to  Waehiogton,  in  Jaly,  1865,  directed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  examine  and  report  upon  Union  Pacific  railroad  routes 

west  from  Omaha.  2.902  miles,  at  lOcents  per  mile 290  20 

Mileage  of  do  from  Washington  to  New  York  and  back  in  August,  1865,  on 

account  of  Union  P^iciiic  railway,  225  miles  each  way,  at  10  cents  per  mile.  45  00 

Compensation  of  3  government  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  agreeably  to  act  of  July  1,  1862,  to  examine  40  miles 
of  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  (Kansas  branch,)  in  May,  1865, 

14  days,  at  $8  per  day  each 336  00 

Mileage  of  do.  at  10  cents  per  mile 200  00 

Compensation  of  3  government  commissioners  appointe<i  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  re-examine  40  miles  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern 

division,  in  October,  1865,  31  days,  at  $8  each  per  day 744  00 

Mileage  at  10  cents  per  mile ^  500  00 

Compensation  and  mileage  of  government  commissioners  Central   Pacific 

railroad  during  two  examinations  already  made  of  railroad,  at  $500  each.         1,000  00 
Compensation  and  mileage  of  3  commissioners  of  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  and  of  Centri^l  Pacific  railroad,  ap- 
pointed by  President  agreeably  to  act  of  July  1,  1862,  and  amended  act  of 
July  2,  1864,  during  probable  examinations  of  railroad  before  close  of  fiscal 

year,  two  examinations,  20  days  each,  at  $1,000 6,000  00 

Compensation  and  mileage  of  commissioners  to  examine  portions  of  railroeds 

reported  completed  according  to  law,  to  which  grants  of  land  enure 2, 500  00 

Pay,  subsistence,  and  transportation  of  surveying  party  required  by  act  ap- 
proved July  1,  1862,  to  make  the  surveys  to  enable  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  fix  the  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude, 
between  the  south  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Republican  river  and  the 
north  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Platte  river,  at  which  the  several  branch 

roads  shall  converge  and  meet  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 20, 000  00 

Drawing  instruments,  mapping  material,  stationery,  &c 150  00 

Cost  of  completing  bridge  over  Big  Sioux  river  near  Sioux  City . ..       10,  000  00 

Incidental  travelling  expenses 1,000  00 

Contingencies  of  Pacific  railroad  and  branches  and  wagon  roads...... ...       10,363  SS 

Total 62,419  92 


Estimate  of  appropriations  reqmrfd  for  the  fiscal  year  eommmeing  1st  day  of  July,  1866,  and  termir 
natmg  SOth  day  of  June,  1867,  on  account  <^  engineer  offUe,  Department  of  the  Interior ,  having  the 
svpermion  qf  the  Fadfie  railroad  and  branches,  the  land  grant  railroads,  the  wagon  roads,  and  the 
Washington  acqaeduet,  fyc : 

Compensation  of  clerk $1,800  00 

Compensation  of  clerk 1,600  00 

Compensation  of  clerk - 1,200  00 

Compensation  and  mileage  Of  3  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  agreeably  to  act  of  July  1,  1862,  and  amended  act  of  July 
2,  1864,  to  examine  from  time  to  time  and  report  upon  certain  completed 
portions  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  branches,  to  wit,  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  Atchison  branch,  and  Central  Pa- 
cific railroad,  each  two  examinations  of  20  days,  at  $1,000  each 8, 000  00 

Compensation  and  mileage  of  commissioners  to  examine  portions  of  railroads 

reported  completed  according  to  law,  and  to  which  grants  of  land  enure..         5, 000  00 

Drawing  instruments,  mapping  materials,  stationery,  &c. 200  00 

Add  20  per  cent,  for  •ontingencies •--         3,640  00 

Total 21, 240  00 

▲11  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
JUeutenant  Oohnel  Engineers,  m  eharjgt. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP 

THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 


Post  Office  Defartmbnt, 

Novemher  15,  1865. 

Sir  :  The  revenues  of  this  department  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1865, 
were  $14,556,158  70,  and  the  expenditures  $13,694,728  28,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $861,430  42. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  revenue  was  17  per  cent,  and  of  expenditure  8  per 
cent.,  compared  with  previous  year. 

The  portion  of  the  revenues  accumulated  in  depository  and  draft  offices,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Finance  office  of  this  department,  was  $7,136,024  46;  col- 
lected hy  the  Auditor,  $2,329,855  08 ;  and  retained  hy  postmasters  for  salaries 
and  office  expenses,  $5,090,279  16. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  are  $18,  678,  000 
The  revenues  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  increase  over 

lastyear $16,011,773 

Add  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 

in  1860  from  States  lately  in  rebellion 758,  770 

Appropriation  for  free  matter 700,  000 

17,  470,  543 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of 1,  207,  457 


For  this  deficiency  no  special  appropriation  will  be  required,  as  the  standing 
appropriations  for  the  last  three  years,  under  acts  of  March  3, 1847,  and  March 
3,  1851,  amounting  to  $2,100,000,  are  unexpended.  It  will  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  make  special  appropriations  from  the  treasury  for  steamship  service 
between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China,  for  six  months,  from  January  1  to 

June  30,  1867 $250,  000 

Also  for  steamship  service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  ior 

eight  months  of  the  current  year,  commencing  November  1 100, 000  ■ 

And  the  whole  of  next  year 150,  000 

500,  000 


r~ 


38T,419,455,  representing^. $12,  099,  787  50 

Stamped  envelopes,  25,040,425,  representing 724,  135  00 

Stamped  wrappers,  1,165,750,  representing 23,  315  00 

Making  in  all 12,  847,  437  50 

An  increase  of  $1,873,108  over  the  previous  year.  The  amount  sold  was 
812,399,727  85,  being  81,623,138  27  more  than  the  previous  year. 

The  introduction  of  stamped  envelopes  bearing  a  request  for  the  return  to  the 
writers  of  unclaimed  letters  has  considerably  increased  the  sale  of  envelopes, 
and  is  believed  to  have  diminished  the  returns  to  the  Dead  Letter  office. 

Business  cards  are  printed  on  envelopes  without  additional  cost  when  ordered 
in  quantities  not  less  than  one  thousand  for  the  same  parties. 

To  encourage  the  purchase  of  request  envelopes,  the  law  should  be  changed 
BO  as  to  allow  the  return  of  such  letters  to  the  writers  free  of  postage. 

As  stamped  envelopes  are  cancelled  by  use,  and  therefore  safer  against  fraud 
than  those  with  stamps  attached,  it  is  submitted  whether  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral should  not  be  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  furnish  them  as  the  separate 
stamps  are  now,  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

New  stamps  have  been  adopted  of  the  denominations  of  5,  10,  and  25  cents 
for  prepaying  postage  on  packages  of  newspapers  forwarded  by  publishers  of 
news-dealers  under  the  authority  of  law,  whereby  a  revenue  will  be  secured 
hitherto  lost  to  the  department. 

Under  the  act  for  the  relief  of  postmasters  who  have  been  robbed  by  bodies 
of  armed  men,  seventy-seven  cases  have  been  decided,  and  allowances  made  to 
the  amount  of  $4,207  75. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  annual  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  this  department  from  January  1, 1831,  to  June  30,  1865.  The 
results  are  as  follows  : 

Aggregate  receipts $200.  311,  894  47 

Aggregate  expenditures 244,  748,  881  59 

Deficit 44,  436,  987  12 

Averaging  as  follows:  Receipts,  $5,806,141  87  per  annum;  expenditures, 
$7,094,170  48  per  annum;  deficit,  $1,288,028  61  per  annum. 

CONTRACTS. 

The  mail  service  in  operation  on  30th  June,  1865,  embraced  6,012  routes,  or 
the  aggregate  length  of  142,340  miles,  costing  $6,246,884,  (exclusive  of  com- 
pensation to  route  and  other  agents,  amounting  to  $556,602  75.) 

Rfiulroad,  23,401  miles,  costing $2,  707,  421 

Steamboat,  13,088  miles,  costing 359, 598 

Celerity,  &c.,  105,851  miles,  costing 3, 179,  865 
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The  aggregate  miles  of  transportation  were  57,993,494. 

Railroad ^ 24,  087,  568 

Steamboat T'. 2,  444,  696 

Celerity,  &c 31,  461,  430 

The  cost,  per  mile,  for  transportation  by  railroad  waa  llj  cents;  steamboat, 
14|  cents;  celerity,  &c.,  10  cents. 

The  increased  length  of  routes  was  3,168  miles ;  of  transportation,  1,678,137 
miles;  and  of  cost,  8428,415.  For  other  details  of  the  contract  service  see 
Appendix. 

Until  September  15, 1864,  the  service  on  the  Lincoln  and  Portland  route  was 
performed  by  the  California  Stage  Company,  at  the  rate  of  $90,000  per  annum. 
Under  proposals  for  continuing  the  service  until  1866  and  1868  the  only  bidder 
was  the  same  company,  at  $250,000  per  annum,  which,  being  regarded  as  ex- 
cessive, was  accepted  only  to  June  30,  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  again  inviting 
competition.  This  was  done  by  advertisement,  dated  October  12,  1864,  under 
which  the  California  Stage  Company  was  again  the  only  bidder,  at  $300,000 
per  annum,  which  was  declined.  The  service  was,  however,  offered  to  the  con- 
tractor for  another  year  at  the  compensation  of  $200,000  per  annum,  which  was 
refused.  Arrangements  were  then  made  with  responsible  parties  to  convey  the 
mail  at  $225,000  per  annum  to  June  30,  1 866 ;  after  which  it  is  hoped  the  ser- 
vice will  be  performed  at  more  reasonable  rates. 

The  overland  mail  service  from  the  Missouri  river  to  California  is  performed 
under  two  contracts,  one  from  Atchison  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  other  from 
the  latter  place  to  Folsom  City.  On  the  western  division  the  service  has  been 
performed  with  reasonable  regularity,  while  on  the  eastern  portion  it  has  been 
more  or  less  irregular,  owing,  as  alleged  by  the  contractors,  to  high  water,  bad 
roads,  and  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  disappointing  the  expectations  of  the  de- 
partment as  to  the  value  of  the  service. 

Railway  post  offices  have  been  established  on  several  leading  railroads,  and 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  their  introduction  on  other  lines.  The  result, 
so  far,  encourages  the  hope  that  the  system,  by  accelerating  the  transmission  of 
correspondence,  and  lessening  the  number  of  distributing  offices,  will  be  of  per- 
manent advantage  to  the  postal  interests  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  preparing  post-route  maps,  under  the  appropriation  of  the  last 
Congress,  is  progressing  favorably. 

The  net  amount  of  fines  imposed  on  contractors,  and  deductions  made  from 
their  pay  during  the  year,  was  $56,443  37. 

The  number,  description,  and  cost  of  mail  bags,  mail  locks  and  keys  pur* 
chased,  appear  in  a  tabular  statement  annexed.  The  increased  expenditure  for 
bags,  compared  with  previous  years,  was  owing  to  the  wants  of  the  army  and 
the  increase  of  free  and  printed  matter. 

The  number  of  routes  ordered  into  operation  in  States  lately  in  rebellion  is 
241 ;  their  length  18,640^  miles ;  and  compensation  $721,949 ;  a  reduction,  com- 
pared with  former  cost  of  service  in  those  States,  of  $881,109  per  annum.     This, 
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however,  results  in  part  from  reduced  service,  which,  if  increased  to  the  standard 
of  fireqnency  previous  to  the^war,  on  the  present  rates  of  pay,  tbe  cost  would 


For  railroad  service  $550,053,  instead  of  $989,365  per  annum. 

For  "star"  service  $266,848,  instead  of  $320,025  per  annum. 

For  steamboat  service,  which  having  been  increased,  estimated  at  former  num- 
ber of  trips,  is  $63,501,  instead  of  $293,668  per  annum,  making  the  aggregate 
pay  pro  rata  for  all  the  service  $880,402,  instead  of  $1,603,058,  per  annum; 
showing  an  aggregate  decrease  pro  rata  of  $722,056  per  annum. 

Proposals  have  been  invited  by  advertisement  for  carrying  mails  in  Yiig^nia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  from  January  1, 
1866,  to  June  30, 1867. 

Number  of  routes  advertised 852 

Number  for  which  proposals  were  received 517 

Number  for  which  no  proposals  were  received.  335 

Number  of  proposab  accepted  232,  at  an  aggregate  of $102,  714 

Number  of  offers  made  by  department  235,  at  an  aggregate  of 128,  250 

Number  of  proposals  suspended  50,  being  those  of  certain  railroads,  and 
routes  of  doubtful  utility. 

Advertisements  have  been  issued  for  carrying  mails  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  from  July  1,  1866,  to  June  30, 
1867. 

Details  explanatory  of  this  branch  of  the  service  will  be  found  in  the  Ap 
pendix. 

FOREIGN   MAIL  SBBVICB. 

The  general  results  of  the  foreign  service  are  as  follows  : 

The  aggr^ate  postages,  sea,  inland,  and  foreign,  upon  the  correspondence  ex- 
changed with  foreign  countries,  amounted  to  $1,819,928  56  ;  of  which  amount 
$1,449,530  76  accrued  on  the  mails  exchanged  with  Great  Britain,  Franee, 
Pmaaia,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Belgium;  $275,197  06  on  the  mails  exchanged 
with  the  British  North  American  Provinces  ;  and  $95^,200  74  on  the  mails  trans 
mitted  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 

The  amounts  of  United  States  postage,  sea  and  inland,  were : 
On  the  correspondence  exchanged,  with  Great  Britain  and  the 

continent  of  Europe S570, 156  81 

The  British  North  American  Provinces 162,  485  28 

And  on  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  American  mails 95, 200  74 


827,  842  83 


Tbe  cost  of  the  United  States  trans- Atlantic  service  performed  byflteamships 
t^ceiving  the  sea  postage  only  was  $405,479  5Q.    Of  this  amount  $213,330  23 
c^raed  bythe  New  York,  Queenstown,and  Liverpool  (Dale)  line ;  $71,106  70 
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by  the  Canadian  line ;  $73,273  11  bj  the  New  York,  Southampton,  and  Bremen ; 
and  $47,769  52  by  the  New  York,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg  lines,  respect- 
ively. 

The  cost  of  the  ocean  transportation  of  mails  to  and  from  West  India  ports  by 
United  States  steamers,  receiving  different  rates  of  compensation  within  the  limit 
of  the  postages,  was  $50,863  90,  being  $22,178  95  less  than  the  total  postages 
on  the  mails  conveyed.  And  $14,691  62  was  paid  for  the  sea  and  isthmus 
conveyance  of  the  correspondence  with  Central  and  South  America. 

The  excess  of  collections  in  this  country  over  the  postages  collected  abroad, 
upon  the  correspondence  exchanged  with  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  was  $411,582  32,  causing  balances  against  this  department  on  settle- 
ments of  the  quarterly  accounts  with  the  respective  poet  departments,  amount- 
ing to  $232,439  55. 

Full  particulars  of  the  foreign  service  are  stated  in  the  Appendix, 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  negotiations  of  postal  conventions  with 
European  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  rettolutions  adopted  at  the  Paris  inter- 
national postal  conference,  and  referred  to  in  the  last  report. 

A  convention  with  Venezuela,  which  adopts  the  principal  recommendatioug 
of  the  Paris  conference,  and  dispenses  with  postage  accounts  between  the  re 
spective  departments,  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  awaits  execution  on  the  part  of  Venezuela. 

The  details  of  a  convention  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  have  been 
agreed  upon,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  concluded  at  an  early  day. 

Additional  articles  to  the  United  States  and  British  postal  convention  have 
been  executed,  constituting  Baltimore  a  new  office  of  exchange  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States.     A  copy  of  these  articles  is  annexed. 

The  service  to  Brazil,  authorized  by  act  of  May  28,  1864,  has  been  put  into 
operation,  the  first  steamship  of  the  line  having  left  New  York  with  the  mails 
for  Brazil  on  the  30th  of  October  last. 

The  contract  for  the  mail  steamship  service  to  Japan  and  China  was 
awarded,  on  the  28th  of  August  last,  to  the  Pacific  M4I  Steamship  Company, 
whose  bid  for  the  required  service  at  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  twelve  round 
trips  per  annum,  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong,  touching  on  the 
outward  and  homeward  passages,  to  land  and  receive*  mails,  at  the  port  of 
Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  port  of  Kanagawa,  in  Japan,  was 
the  only  one  received  under  the  advertisement  of  this  department  inviting  pro- 
posals for  the  service.  The  company  are  to  build  four  first-class  sea-going 
steamships,  of  from  3,500  to  4,000  tons  burden  each,  government  measurement, 
and  commence  the  service  on  or  before  the  first  of  January,  1867. 

By  existing  law  no  provision  is  made  for  compensating  sailing  vessels  con- 
veying the  mails  to  foreign  ports.  It  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given 
to  the  Postmaster  General  to  allow  such  vessels  so  employed  compensation  not 
to  exceed  the  sea  postage. 

Prior  to  June  1,  1857,  three  lines  of  American  steamships  were  employed  in 
transporting  the  mails  to  and  from  Europe,  receiving  subsidies  under  special 


acus  oi  v^ongress  amounung  lo  9i,^votV.\jv  per  annum,  xne  new  jlotk.  ana 
Liverpool  (Collins)  line  received  an  annual  subsidy  of  $858,000  for  twenty-six 
round  trips,  the  New  York,  Southampton,  and  Bremen  line  S200,000,  and  the 
New  York,  Cowes,  and  Havre  line  $150,000,  for  twelve  round  trips  each  per 
annum. 

The  contracts  with  the  Bremen  and  Havre  lines  expired  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
1857,  and  were  not  renewed;  but  temporary  contracts  were  made  with  the  pro- 
prietors to  continue  the  service  on  both  routes  for  the  United  States  postages  on 
the  mails  conveyed,  thus  inaugurating  a  system  of  self-sustaining  ocean  mail 
service,  subsequently  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  government,  by  act  of  June 
14,  1858,  limiting  the  compensation  to  the  sea  and  United  States  inland  post- 
age when  the  conveyance  is  by  an  American,  and  to  the  sea  postage  only 
when  by  a  foreign  vessel. 

The  service  of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  (Collins)  line  ceased  in  the 
month  of  February,  1858,  since  which  time  the  mails  have  been  carried  between 
those  ports  for  the  postages. 

In  1858  the  average  earnings  per  round  trip  of  American  steamships,  receiv- 
ing sea  and  inland  postages,  was  $7,125  between  New  York  and  Liverpool 
$8,621  between  New  York,  Southampton  and  Bremen,  and  $7,491  between 
New  York,  Southampton  and  Havre. 

In  1859  American  steamers  received  $199,261,  averaging  $7,663;  and  for- 
eign steamers,  employed  as  United  States  mail  packets,  $125,349,  averaging 
$4,730  17  per  trip. 

In  1860  American  steamers  received  $228,149,  averaging  $7,604  ;  and  foreign 
steamers  $147,085,  averaging  $2,828  per  trip. 

In  1861  American  steamers  received  $157,174,  averaging  $6,833  ;  and  foreign 
steamers  $235,713,  averaging  $2,740  per  trip. 

In  1862  American  steamers  received  $33,509,  averaging  $5,584 ;  and  foreign 
steamers  $285,884,  averaging  $2,094  per  trip. 

In  1863  the  entire  trans- Atlantic  service  was  performed  by  foreign  steamers, 
at  the  sea  postages  only,  receiving  $332,184,  an  average  of  $2,516  per  trip. 

In  1864  the  earnings  of  foreign  steamers  were  $371,740,  an  average  of  $2,795; 
and  in  1865  $405,479,  an  average  of  $2,970  per  trip. 

During  the  rebellion  American  steamers  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  Europe  were  withdrawn  from  service,  resulting  to  the 
advantage  of  foreign  lines  which  continued  their  regular  voyages;  and  while 
the  subsidies  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Cunard  line,  and  by  France  to  the 
line  recently  established  between  Havre  and  New  York,  materially  aided  those 
lines,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  not  have  been  self-supporting,  and  even 
remunerative,  without  such  aid ;  neither  has  this  department  information  war- 
ranting the  conclusion  that  American  lines  would  not  have  been  sustained  dur- 
ing the  same  period  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  allowing  the  United 
States  postage  as  compensation  for  the  service.   . 

The  subject  of  subsidizing  American  lines  to  British  ports  may  be  presented 
to  Congress  at  its  approaching  session.     Although  in  the  last  report  the  policy 
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was  commended  of  granting  incidental  aid  to  certain  classes  of  new  roates,  as  of 
those  to  Brazil  and  China,  no  modification  of  the  system,  based  upon  the  post- 
age earnings,  was  proposed  in  favor  of  established  routes.  The  results  of  this 
system  in  regard  to  the  service  on  new  as  well  as  old  routes  are  encouraging. 
Ab  to  the  new,  several  lines  have  been  established  since  the  close  of  the  war,  to 
which  less  than  the  postages  have  been  allowed.*  As  to  the  old,  application  has 
been  made  to  resume  service  bj  American  steamers  between  New  York,  South- 
ampton, and  Havre,  for  the  sea  and  inland  postage,  as  heretofore.  Other  lines 
to  Great  Britain  are  projected  ;  one  of  which,  between  Baltimore  and  Liverpool, 
is  in  operation ;  and  it  is  believed  that  our  citizens  directly  interested  in  ocean 
steam  navigation  will  establish  lines  at  no  distant  time  to  all  the  important  com- 
mercial ports  of  Europe. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  assurance  of  the  permanency 
of  such  lines  in  view  of  the  competing  heavily  subsidized  mail  packets  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  unless  like  subsidies  are  given  by  this  government.  While 
it  would  gratify  our  national  pride  to  encourage  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  country,  through  the  agency  of  subsidies,  in  the  establishment  of  steamship 
lines  of  the  highest  grade  to  all  ports  where  foreign  lines  are  or  may  be  in  oper- 
ation, and  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  would  contribute  to  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  particular  routes  covered  by  such  lines, 
this  department  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished policy,  not  only  because  of  the  financial  wants  of  the  government,  but  as 
well  from  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  special  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
postal  service. 

Daring  the  past  year  $405,479  was  paid  to  foreign  lines  conveying  the  mails 
to  and  from  Great  Britain.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  United  States  inland 
postage,  amounting  (approximately)  to  $166,677,  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  available  as  compensation  to  American  steamers  for  the  same  service  was 
$570,156. 

The  argument  in  support  of  heavy  subsidies  as  necessary  to  enable  American 
lines  to  compete  successfully  with  British  steamers  loses  much  of  its  force  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  postage  earnings  of  the  British  contract  packets  on 
the  mails  which  they  convey  are  retained  by  the  government  and  form  a  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  British  post  office.  The  British  portion  of  the  postage — 
sea  and  inland — ^upon  the  mails  exchanged  with  this  country  alone  by  means  of 
the  Cunard  line  during  the  past  year  amounted  (approximately)  to  $456,000 ; 
if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  postage  on  the  mails  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
Korth  American  colonies,  of  which  this  department  has  no  official  datail,  but 
which  must  have  been  quite  large,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  bonus  paid 
to  that  line  in  excess  of  the  postage  earnings  was  small,  although  the  nominal 
subsidy  is  c£  176,300. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Great  Britain  grants  a  subsidy  to  but  a  single 
line  of  steamships  to  the  United  States.  If  it  was  advisable  for  this  govern- 
ment to  grant  a  like  monopoly  to  any  single  line  of  American  steamers,  it  could 
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be  paid,  under  the  provisions  of  tbe  existing^  law,  a  liberal  mail  compensation 
equal  to  any  subsidy  that  Congress  would  be  likely  to  grant.  But  were  it 
practicable  to  satisfy  the  conflicting  claims  of  our  principal  Atlantic  cities  by 
granting  a  monopoly  to  a  single  line  of  steamers  saUing  from  any  one  port,  the 
effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  general 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Country ;  and  as  it  would  be  injudicious  to  subsi- 
dize separate  lines  from  each  of  our  Atlantic  ports  because  of  tbe  lai^  ex- 
penditure it  would  involve,  it  is  submitted  whether  our  commercial  interests  are 
not  best  .advanced  by  the  present  mode  of  encouraging  competition  in  ocean 
steam  navigation.  At  least,  the  wiser  course  will  be  to  postpone  additional 
grants,  in  aid  of  ocean  steam  lines,  until  the  system  based  upon  postage  earn- 
ings has  had  a  fair  trial  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  greatly  increased  activity  in 
commercial  a&irs. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  number  of  post  offices  established  on  30th  June,  1865,  indndmg  sus- 
pended offices  in  southern  States,  was  28,882 ;  number  subject  to  appointment 
by  the  President,  712;  by  the  Postmaster  General,  28,170. 

New  offices  established  during  the  year,  586;  offices  discontinued,  582; 
changes  of  names  and  sites,  200. 

Appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by — 

Resignations 3, 575 

Removals 925 

Deaths 229 

Changes  of  names  and  sites 132 

Establishment  of  new  offices S86 

Total  appointments 5, 447 

Number  of  cases  acted  upon,  6,097. 

The  number  of  offices  in  the  late  disloyal  States  is  8,902,  of  which  1,051 
were  reopened  on  November  15,  1865. 

Number  of  route  agents,  387 ;  aggregate  compensation,  $229,522.  Number  of 
local  agents,  51 ;  aggregate  compensation,  830,949.  Number  of  special  agents, 
33;  aggregate  compensation,  $82,790..  Number  of  baggage-masters,  110;  ag- 
gregate compensation,  $6,600.  Number  of  postal  railway  clerks,  64;  aggre- 
gate compensation,  $75,000. 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  discontinued  at  22  of  the  smaller  offices, 
and  is  now  in  operation  in  45  of  the  principal  cities.  The  number  of  carriers 
employed  was  757,  at  an  aggregate  compensation  of  8448,664  51. 

Full  particulars  of  the  operations  of  the  Appointment  office  are  shown  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  attention  of  this  depcutment  has  been  again  called  to  the  subject  of  erect- 
ing a  new  post  office  building  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city  have  recently  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  recom- 
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mending  the  measure,  in  which  it  ii  nrged  that  the  present  building,  as  regards 
its  dimensions,  accessibility  bj  the  public,  and  accommodations  in  general,  is 
inadequate  for  the  proper  management  of  the  large  and  constantly  increasing 
postal  business  centring  at  New  York.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  building 
and  post  office  employes  is  also  reported  by  the  medical  officer  as  bad,  owing 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  the  clerical  force  employed,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  proper  ventilation.  If  the  proposed  improvement 
can  be  made  upon  terms  just  to  the  government  and  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
this  department  has  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  measure  to  the  favor  of 
Congress. 

DEAD   LETTERS. 

The  number  of  dead  letters  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of  was  4,368,087, 
an  increase  of  859,262  over  the  previous  year. 

The  number  containing  money,  and  remailed  to  owners,  was  42,154,  with  en- 
closures amounting  to  $24^,373  97.  Of  these,  35)268,  containmg  $210,954  90, 
were  delivered,  leaving  6,886  undelivered,  with  enclosures  of  the  value  of 
$33,419  07.  The  nun^ber  containing  sums  less  than  one  dollar  was  16,709, 
amounting  to  $4,647  23,  of  which  12,698,  containing  $3,577  62,  were  delivered 
to  the  writers. 

The  number  of  registered  letters  and  packages  was  3,966. 

The  number  of  letters  containing  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  deeds,  and  other 
papers  of  value,  was  15,304,  with  a  nominal  value  of  $3,329,888,  of  which 
13,746,  containing  $3,246,149,  were  delivered,  leaving  unclaimed  1,558,  of  the 
value  of  $83,739. 

The  number  containing  photographs,  jewelry,  and  miscellaneous  articles  was 
69,902.  Of  these,  41,600  were  delivered,  and  28,302  remain  for  disposal, 
or,  being  worthless,  have  been  destroyed.  The  number  of  valuable  letters  sent 
out  was  107,979 ;  an  increase  of  38,792  over  previous  year. 

There  were  returned  to  public  offices,  iucluding  franked  letters,  28,677. 

The  number  containing  stamps  and  articles  of  small  value  was  8,289;  and 
of  unpaid  and  misdirected  letters  166,215. 

The  number  of  ordinary  dead  letters  returned  to  the  writers  was  1,188,599, 
and  the  number  not  delivered  was  297,304,  being  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Of  those  not  delivered,  less  than  4  per  cent,  were  refused  by  the  writers. 

The  number  of  foreign  letters  returned  was  167,449,  and  the  number  received 
from  foreign  countries  was  88,361.     For  additional  particulars  see  Appendix. 

In  the  last  report  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  expediency  of 
restoring  prepaid  letters  to  the  owners  free  of  postage.  The  measure  is  again  com- 
mended, with  the  additional  suggestion  that  letters  be  forwarded,  at  the  request 
of  the  party  addressed,  from  one  post  office  to  another  without  extra  charge. 

The  number  of  letters  conveyed  in  the  mails  during  1865  is  estimated  at 
467,591,600.  Of  these,  4,368,087  were  returned  to  the  Dead  Letter  office,  in- 
cluding 566,097  army  and  navy  letters,  the  non-delivery  of  which  was  not 
2  P.  M.* 
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chargeable  to  the  postal  service,  they  having  passed  beyond  its  control  into  tbe 
custody  of  the  military  and  naval  aathorities.  Deducting  1,156,401  letters  re- 
turned to  writers,  or  held  as  valuable,  the  total  number  lost  or  destroyed  was 
2,352,424,  or  one  in  every  two  hundred  mailed  for  transmission  and  delivery. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  the  letters  returned  as  dead  fiiil  to  reach  the  parties  ad- 
dressed through  faults  of  the  writers,  so  that  the  actual  losses  from  irregularitieB 
of  service  and  casualties,  ordinary  and  incidental  to  the  war,  did  not  exceed  one 
in  every  eight  hundred  of  the  estimated  number  intrusted  to  the  mails. 

The  returns  of  dead  letters  from  cities  are  largely  in  excess  of  proportions 
based  upon  population.  To  them  special  efforts  have  been  directed  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  service,  and  it  is  believed  improvements  in  operation,  chiefly 
that  of  free  delivery,  wiU  diminish  the  number  of  undelivered  letters  at  offices  in 
densely  populated  districts. 

The  number  of  applications  for  missing  letters  was  8,664,  an  increase  of  3,552 
over  previous  year.  A  misapprehension  prevails  in  regarding  the  Dead  Letter 
office  as  a  depository  for  the  safe-keeping  of  undelivered  letters,  and  not  as  tbe 
agent  for  their  final  disposal ;  to  correct  which  the  regulations  are  appended. 

The  amount  deposited  in  the  treasury  under  act  of  3d  of  March  last  were^ 

On  account  of  sales  of  waste  paper $9, 420  67 

Unclfidmed  dead-letter  money. 7, 722  70 

17, 143  37 


Less  than  25  per  cent,  of  advertised  letters  are  delivered.  In  some  of  the 
larger  offices  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent.  The  payment  of  two 
cents  for  each  letter  advertised  involves  a  yearly  expenditure  of  about  $60,000 
for  letters  returned  as  dead  to  the  department  Measures  have  been  adopted  to 
reduce  the  expense,  and  the  advertising  is  now  secured  at  dhe-half  the  rate 
allowed  by  law.  An  obstacle  to  this  economy  is  found  in  the  law  requiring  the 
list  of  letters  to  be  published  in  newspapers  of  largest  circulation,  which  should 
be  repealed,  and  the  mode  of  advertising  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster 
(General. 

POSTAL  MONRY-ORDBR  8Y8TBM. 

The  number  of  offices  is  419,  including  those  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories,  and  some  of  the  principal  offices  in  the  southern  States.  Orders  have 
been  issued  for  putting  into  operation  fifty-five  additional  offices. 

The  number  of  money  orders  issued  during  the  year  was 

74,277,  of  the  value  of $1,360,122  52 

The  number  paid  was  70,573,  of  the  value  of  «1, 291, 792  22 

Add  amount  repaid  to  purchasers. 21, 784  86 

1,  313, 577  08 

Amount  outstanding 46, 545, 44 


place  originals  lost  in  the  mails ;  63  invalidated  by  age ;  and  3  by  illegal  in- 
dorsements. 

The  receipts  were: 

Fees  on  original  orders $11,  462  95 

Fees  on  duplicate  orders 71  95 

Premiom  on  exchange 1  50 

11,536  40 
The  elpenditures  were : 

Commissions  to  postmasters $2, 226  27 

Clerk-hire 8,350  72 

Books  and  stationery 5,  225  00 

Premiums  on  drafts - 91  70 

Miscellaneous,  including  furniture  and  fixtures 2, 690  68 

18, 584  37 


Excess  of  expenditures y 7,  047  97 

This  deficiency  has  been  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  of 
May  last,  leaving  unexpended  $92,952  03  applicable  to  any  deficiency  of  the 
current  year;  and  as  the  proceeds  of  the  system  will  hardly  equal  the  expendi- 
tures until  it  is  more  generally  established,  it  is  recommended  that  any  balance 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  present  may  be  applied  to  the  deficiency  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  maximum  amount  of  money  orders  is  $30,  which  may  be  judiciously  in- 
creased to  $50,  and  the  restriction  to  sums  not  less  than  one  dollar  removed » 
retaining  the  present  minimum  fee.  ^ 

Under  the  law,  the  owner  of  a  lost  certificate,  to  obtain  a  duplicate,  must 
furnish  a  statement,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  of  its  loss  or  destruction,  and  pro- 
cure firom  the  postmaster  by  whom  it  was  payable  a  certificate  that  the  order 
has  not  and  will  not  be  paid.    These  requirements  work  a  hardship  to  the  party, 
in  that  they  compel  him  to  pay  the  customary  fee  to  the  officer  administering 
the  oath,  the  cost  of  a  revenue  stamp  affixed  to  that  oath,  and  the  payment  of ' 
second  fee  for  the  duplicate  order.   The  loss  of  orders  is  seldom  chargeable  to  p 
neglect  of  the  owners,  and  postmasters  should  be  authorized  to  administer  c 
in  cases  of  loss,  and  issue  duplicate  orders  without  charge. 

The  law  would  be  further  improved  by  extending  the  time  within  w^ 
order  may  be  paid  to  six  months,  the  period  now  allowed,  of  ninety  d< 
too  limited  for  the  necessary  correspondence  between  distant  pointp 

Losses  have  occurred  to  the  amount  of  $645  by  reason  of  th' 
of  remitters,  the  burning  of  steamers,  and  other  causes,  not  c^ 
system. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

It  will  be  Been  by  reference  to  the  accompanjing  report  of  the  Auditor  of  die 
Treasury  for  this  department,  to  which  the  special  attention  of  Congress  is 
invited,  that  the  estimated  amount  of  claims  of  contractors  and  others  residing 
in  the  southern  States,  chiefly  those  lately  in  insurrection,  for  services  rendered 
previous  to  the  rebellion,  is  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars.  Many  of  these 
claims  have  been  presented,  but  none  paid,  under  a  rule  adopted  early  in  the 
war,  of  not  paying  claims  to  parties  known  to  be  engaged  in  aiding  the  rebel- 
lion. The  questions  connected  with  this  subject  applying  alike  to  this  and  other 
executive  branches  of  the  government,  they  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  de- 
termination of  Congress. 

Balances  were  due  from  southern  postmasters  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion amounting  to  $369,027  87,  few  of  which  have  been  paid.  Means  are 
being  employed,  through  courts  and  other  agencies,  to  collect  the  amounts  due 
to  the  government.  ^ 

The  closing  of  the  war  brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  postal 
service  in  the  southern  States.  No  time  was  lost  in  ofiering  to  the  citizens  of 
those  States  all  the  facilities  which  they  were  in  condition  to  accept  Special 
agents  were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  provisional 
governors  were  notified  of  the  readiness  of  the  department  to  appoint  postmas- 
ters upon  their  recommendation.  They  were  also  advised  of  its  desire  to  put 
the  mails  on  all  the  railroads  within  their  respective  States  as  soon  as  informed 
by  them  that  the  roads  were  ready  to  carry  them,  and  the  companies  proper 
parties  to  intrust  with  their  transportation.  All  applications  for  canying  the 
mails  on  land  and  water  routes  have  been  considered,  and  the  service  ordered 
at  such  rates  of  compensation  as  could  be  agreed  upon. 

Anticipating  that  the  revenues  from  mail  service  in  the  south  would  be  for 
some  time  considerably  less  than  they  were  previous  to  the  war,  the  necessity 
of  reduced  rates  of  compensation,  and  in  many  instances  of  reduced  service,  was 
obvious.  This  required  new  classifications  of  rates  of  payment  to  rail  and 
water,  and  modifications  of  pay  and  service  on  land  routes.  Considerable  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  the  maximum  compensation  to  the  first  two  classes 
of  service,  as  the  tables  hereto  appended  exhibit.  The  reasonableness  of  these 
reductions  haa  been  generally  appreciated  by  the  contractors,  and  the  mails  are 
being  transported  by  rail  under  contract*  till  the  expiration  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  by  wat^-  till  the  30th  of  June,  1869. 

Greater  difficulties  have  been  encountered  on  the  land  routes,  although  the 
maximum  rates  adjusted  by  the  amount  of  service  to  be  performed  are  equal 
to  the  average  of  compensation  allowed  previous  to  the  rebellion,  except  on  cer- 
tain routes  where  the  former  pay  was  excessive,  and  has  been  reduced. 

Although  the  service  has  been  restored  in  each  of  the  southern  States,  it 
is  not  so  general  as  the  department  has  desired  and  the  wants  of  the  citizens 
require,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  contractors  and  postmasters  who 


requiring  uniform  loyalty  to  the  government  daring  the  rehellion  as  the  con- 
dition of  holding  office  and  for  the  conveying  of  the  mails. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the  special  agents  of  the 
department,  embodying  the  principles  on  which  the  postal  service  is  being  re- 
stored in  the  south. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  established  on  the  principle  of  defraying  its 
expenses  out  of  its  revenues.  Its  financial  history  shows  that  its  annual  receipts 
have  rarely  equalled  its  expenditures. '  During  the  last  year  there  was  a  surplus 
of  revenue,  a  result  the  more  gratifying  because  no  part  of  the  appropriation  for 
franked  matter  has  been  drawn  upon.  But  so  favorable  a  result  cannot  be 
anticipated  for  the  current  year,  in  consequence  of  the  expenditures,  incident 
to  restoring  the  service  in  the  southern  States,  which  promise  proportionately 
small  receipts,  because  of  the  confused  condition  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interests  within  those  States.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  unhappy 
condition  will  be  but  temporary,  and  that  under  their  improved  auspicies  as 
free  communities,  their  contributions  to  the  postal  revenues  will  soon  exceed 
any  in  their  past  history. 

Although,  in  view  of  the  financial  wants  of  the  government  and  the  large 
demand  for  postal  expenditures  in  the  southern  States,  this  department  could 
but  deem  unwise  any  present  reduction  of  domestic  postage,  it  appreciates  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  lessen  all  postage  rates  to  the  minimum  of  not  pre 
venting  the  department  to  support  itself  from  its  revenues,  and  it  perceives  r 
reason  why,  in  a  few  years,  with  our  rapidly  increasing  prosperity,  aided 
judicious  legislation,  a  reduction  may  not  be  made  to  the  maximum  letter 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  with  such  beneficent  results.     Moreover,  the 
is  indulged  that  the  experience  of  European  governments  will  concur  wif ' 
of  this,  in  favor  of  an  early  reduction  of  the  present  high  rates  of  interr 
postage,  which  are  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
diate  land  and  ocean  transportation,  and  serious  obstacles  to  postal  ir 
commercial  and  social,  between  this  country  and  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  facts  illustrating  the  progress  of  t 
the  loyal  States  during  the  rebellion,  in  almost  every  departmen 
development  and  social  advancement,  having  no  precedent  in  hif 
founding  the  predictions  of  all  having  little  faith  in  the  vitality  of 
and  the  resources  of  a  free  people,  that  of  the  increase  of  postal 
as  shown  by  the  postal  revenues,  is  not  the  least  interestiiy 
The  maximum  annual  receipts  of  this  department  previous  to 
all  the  States  was  $8,518,067  40,  which  was  exceeded  in  the  s 
by  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  from  the  loyal  States  alone, 
the  past  four  years  amounted  to  $46,458,022  97,  an  aver 
per  annum.    Compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  four  ye- 
ing,  which  amounted  to  $32,322,640  73,  the  annual  avr 
was  $3,533,845  56,  which  has  not  resulted  from  any 
the  service,  the  ratio  of  receipts  to  expenditures  bar' 
3  pm* 


tew  excepnone,  at  any  previoys  penoa.  a  proper  regara  to  economj  in  aa- 
ministration,  aided  by  larger  contribations  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
will  enable  the  department  to  increase  its  iisefalness  from  year  to  year  in  all  of 
its  legitimate  functions.  Bat  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ability  to  fully 
perform  its  mission  as  the  postal  agent  of  the  government  is  greatly  impaired 
by  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  franking  privilege,  and  expensive  service  upgii 
'routes  established  for  other  than  postal  purposes,  the  receipts  from  wtich  are 
largely  un remunerative.  However  much  the  establishment  of  these  routes  is  to 
be  commended  for  national  objects,  in  whidi  regard  they  command  the  approval 
of  the  country,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  upon  what  principle  they  are  wholly- 
chargeable  to  the  postal  fund,  which  belongs  to  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
contributed,  and  is  pledged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  postal  service. 
The  subjoined  table  illustrates  the  misapplication  of  the  postal  fund : 


Routes. 

Pay. 

Receipts. 

Excess  of  pa  J. 

Salt  Lake  City  to  Folsom 

$385,000  00? 

365, 000  00  5 

35,743  00 

2-^,  000  00 

186, 000  00 

123,934  44 

6,536  57 

24,791  67 

5,660  77 

Atcliisoii  to  Salt  Lsiko                .     .......... 

$726,065  56 

KauHas  (Mtv  tu  Sauta  F6. J. 

29,206  43 
200,208  33 
180,339  23 

Lincoln  to  Portlaiid.    ..... 

The  Dalles  to  Salt  Lake 

Total       ,i 

1,196,743  00 

60,923  45 

• 

1,135,819  55 

These  are  instructive  facts,  showing  how  largely  the  revenues  of  this  depart- 
ment are  drawn  upon  for  general  objects  of  administration  not  properly  charge- 
able to  the  postal  fund.  If  to  this  be  added  the  revenue  which  would  accrue 
upon  **  free  matter,"  charged  with  existing  rates  of  postage,  less  the  sum  an. 
nually  appropriated  therefor,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  are  lost  to  the  department,  preventing  an  enlargement  of  mail 
accommodations  to  that  extent  in  those  States  from  which  the  postal  revenues 
are  mainly  derived. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

WILLIAM  DENNISON, 

Postmaster  GatenJ. 
The  President. 
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No.  1. 


EaMiit  of  annual  receipts  and  exptuditurea  from  Jamvary  1, 1831,  to  June 

aO,  18G5. 


Faiiod^lliiw. 

Bcie«ltiti. 

E^penditofM. 

EireoM  Off 
reoolpt*. 

ea:tM5!idlmf«i. 

Tmt  tDdJot  Xi«ceinlier3L  1S31. _.,..,. 
I>o , 31, 1ICK2. 

2,  Am^  trie  T3 

$53,709  Se 

S85,IMH3l 
7i^l5l  »4 

Do 31,1834... 

Do.. .....,,3l,  lfS5., 

i>  7m  ^uA  \K\.  i      .'[  £wjj  r..-.4  .'.4 

"*'5fi7*Sfi«^H  1 

H^lf  Tear  oitiUiig  Jime  HO,  ie3<1.. , 

Fiaealj^ArcBdlQ^JiiiieSO,  IftJT ^. 

441.850  10 
1        fi(HL]4fiiia 

191,  9SB  7fi 
m,879  m 
174,713  72 

91,801  34 
6*5,  W5  11 

7a{H%  98 

Da.—. -..3[»,  3839. 

Do, —  ..30,  li4l.. -...., 

4,3iW,!;^4a 
i,  237.387  83 
4  in-t  w  J 1   iAj  t 

1 

*,nev*.i^  b4 
4,4!»9,riS7  fil 
.^  674,  751  76 
4,  374.  753  71 
4.  '2^  512  70 

4,3ao,7:u  99 

4,ON,$J3  43 
a  fJ^l  Q7S  1 S 

,....^. ......,,. 

^^  iJo ...-.-...30,  1842........ 

^^KypW.                                            Wl     lOJJ 

39,2M87 

^^"  Uo  ............ *30f  IB45.. ...... 

119,100  81 

387,  oai  43 
133,909  05 

■            Ite..,-. .30,  IB4S 

Uq .._.,_.30,  JW7,. ...*., 

^^Htf^'*         .-.---.^  ^^^ 

V,?  43 

l«5»773  4a 

^^V^if''                             *»"    »«rt 

^^■^■Tb..                           wi  ieiti 

^^B  iT>fr                         ^~'  A^Yi 

5.^0,7124  70 
6,255,3BIS22 

e,  ma,  136  la 

6,i>-J0.tCSl  66 

H)L4flA.9»I  »l 

l,9S3,fl33  90 
$,742,03189 
%391,S3Tao 
3v3a^3a§l6 
3i  494^  464  70 

^^F  T**                      ^*  P*^** 

^"    Uo .--.30,  1854.,. 

Bo....... t.SOt  ll^SS*.  ..... 

Do , .30^  l€5li.. 

(            Do.-.. .-.-.30,1857. ., 

B©,,.„.. 30,  1858, ,,„,., 

7,  :\^-r\,  u.'ii  7f5       s  i   -jiu  n-f  o^ 

4,  IM  J  05  17 
3,235,677  15 

Do..       -.1.       .-  .30.  1S59...... 

3,  469,  5B9  56 

10,  esa,54«  59 
S,  257,  4ea  71 

150,  417  SE5 

Do .....-.,30.  leetj...,.,.. 

'            |>0. 30»1B61. 

Do.        -.-...  ..30,  IBfil.. ...... 

11,  liil,  TpII  59 
12,4-»,^^76 
14.  5Sfl^ 158  70 

ia,ows,7su  11 

U,  13^364  13 
It,3t4,ai6  M 
15J,644,7B6  SO 

Do ..........aa  laga.. ...... 

Do....... 30.  \m% 

^            Bo 30,1865........ 

""'fi81,'430'4a' 

Total,-             -  -.,...,..,. 

^iO0,3ll,ai4  47 

244,746,861  30 

3t427,!W<;ei 

47,eB4,e93Ha 

Eitimateijbr  expemdiiuresjbr  1867. 

For  taiinwpnriJiHfMi  *if  f!ifl  matlir,  (Inland).. ...... .... ....  110,450,000 

For  ?Mr    '      '        I  wav  iHtori ....... .................. „,.- 8^000 

yoro  imiitefi.. 4,250.000 

J'ori:  -,,,..,-..,,.,...,.....,....... .,....,..„„,„•.„,„_.......       1,930,000 

Wor  |mviLH'iJT«i  tu  jinisrciirricn  .....,............,«,,...-  •.«^,,,i. —  ,.*.,  —  ...  MO,  000 

r  wrapplne  papur , -..-.. ^^'^ 

'Fwrlrtf  - 

Forc^'i 

For  oti 

FOF  ft*l\^  ^lJr^nl^-     , ....,.,..,._-... ,,.,...*..-«..,.,..-- 

For  pumtii^  Rlarritii  ttnd  •tiiJDped  cuTelcipef ..-.....,-.......«,., --.*.......--- 

For  miiil  i;iii|»r«dLitlaiiii  lund  cp^clal  a^Qti.. ..,,.,.,..,..,.......»,.._     ,-*-■ 

For  loail  t*ii^ _ .^Si * 

For  iDjyl  Wkit,  kpjr*,  B»il  Htatnpn. 


'.  >  btao  k  af«at«  and  aaUtmitfl  . 


'JO,  000 
0,000 
8,000 
6.0Q4> 


Fur  puyineutd  of  bJdaticei  du«  rorvLpi  coatttdai ,,„...,„ ^__.   ~"'^^-- *    _.„,        ^a»^™» 

For  mUc^UnneouipBywrBit. ,. ^-V,"'^.-*' '  ""'"  '^^S^ 
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Quarter  ended — 

2-ccnt 
circular. 

3-cent 
note. 

3-cent 
letter. 

3-cent 

extra  letter. 

6-cent 
official. 

June  30, 1865 

6.000 

.     1,000 

731,000 

10,000 

2,000 

Whole  number  of  postag^e  stamps 387, 419, 455 value  $12, 099, 987  50 

Whole  number  of  stamped  envelopes 25, 040, 425 value  724 , 1 35  00 

Whole  number  of  newspaper  wrappers 1 ,  165, 750 .  -  value  23, 315  OQ 


No.  4. 

Post  Office  Departmbnt, 

Contract  Office,  October  31,  1865. 

Sib  :  For  a  statement  of  tlie  mail  service  for  the  contract  year  ended  June 
30,  1865,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  tables  hereto  annexed  : 

Table  A  exhibits  the  character  of  the  service,  the  length  of  routes,  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  transportation,  and  the  cost  thereof,  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of 
the  contract  year  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada, 
and  in  thie  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nebraska,  Washington,  Colorado, 
Dakota,  and  Arizona. 

Table  B  exhibits  the  railroad  service  as  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1865 ;  also  the  cost  per  mile  in  each  State. 

Table  C  exhibits  the  steamboat  service'  for  the  current  year,  showing  the 
particulars  of  each  route. 

Table  D  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  of  mail  transportation  and  cost  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  WM.  McLELLAN, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Hon.  William  Dennison, 

Postmaster  General, 


Table  of  mail  service  m  the  following  States  and  Territories  for  the  year  esid 


[Tbe  entire  teirice  and  pay  are  let  down  to  the  State  under  wblcfa  K  Is  namb«red,  tbovgii  ezt  cad 


States  and  Territorief. 


I 

a 


Celerity,  certainty,  and 
•ecori^. 


ANNUAL  TRANSPORTATION  AN1>  COST. 


By  steamboat 


Bj  railroad. 


Maine 

New  Hampifhire.. 

Vermont , 

HaNoaehnflctts  — 
Rhode  Icland   .,.. 

Conncrticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennftylvanla. . . . 

Delawar«> 

Maryland 


Ohio 

Went  Virginia. . 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Witicooiiin 

Iowa 

Minsouii -...,.. 

Minnesota 

Kentucky  ..... 


California . 


Oregon. . 
Kansaii.. 


Nevada \ 

New  Mexico  Territory. 
Utah  Territory 


Nebraska  Territory 

Washington  Territory  . 

Colorado  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Arizona  Territory 


Total- 


Route,  local,  and  other  agents  and 
mail  messengers 


4.374 
1.832 
2,217 
2,726 
372 
1,678 

13, 148 
2.086 

13,233 

473 

2,912 

10,320 
1,892 
7,450 
7, 455 
9,748 
7,122 
8.537 
7,885 
5,261 
5,973 


11,328- 


1,713 
4,060 

400 
1,703 
1,528 

1,234 

1,359 

1,146 

325 

850 


142,340 


Mife». 

3.825 

1,360 

1,711 

1,160 

221 

922 

7.443 

1,275 

10,596 

361 

2,046 

6,621 
1.465 
5.  361 
5.776 
6,904 
5,832 
7,661 
6,622 
4,662 
4,968 


4^852 


1,602 
4,060 

400 
1.703 
1,528 

1,234 

1,359 

1,146 

325 

850 


105  851 


Aggregate . 


Dollar*. 
53.231 
17,952 
27,688 
27.362 
3,859 
17. 218 

130,791 
33.604 

199,294 
•9,776 
52,007 

117,272 
22,401 
60.965 
57,298 

108, 807 
70.828 

135,  HI 

135,830 
90,816 
98,607 


403,091 


209.513 
11414,802 

.30.664 

58,332 

1[419, 334 

40.372 
40,922 
28,774 
3,344 
60.000 


'MiU*. 

Donor; 

60 

1.650 

240 

28 

7.800 
800 

2,644 
84 
85 

*25,0e8 
4.388 
6,300 

36 

187 

427 

1,013 


162 
110 
432 
599 
534 


6,336 


111 


3. 179, 865 


13,068 


547 

6.500  , 
25,700  I 
22,791 


MiUs, 

412 
506 

1,336 
123 
756 

3,061 
7«7 

S,5SS 
112 
830 

3,519 


795 

2.704 

22.350 

36.495 

:25,700 


§156,000 


11,990 


1,076 
1,679 
2.844 
1,128 
766 
831 


471 


140 


23,401 


DePart, 

55,:r;5 

35, «: 

m,  »io , 

163.  SM 
17.  «i: 
98,499 

347.  «7"-', 
82,1^2 

237, 108 1 
11,  at?; 

f  18i  *^ 

451,565' 


iia4*/7 

1«,  135  I 

■  282.  rsi  I 

99. 9^h  I 

123,6361 


51,70O| 


f49.0« 


2,707,421 


June  30, 1865,  as  exhibited  by  the  state  of  the  arrangements  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 

ng  Into  other  States,  instead  of  being  divided  among  the  States  in  which  each  portion  of  it  lies.] 


i 


3e 

o  ^ 


8 

1 

3 

o 
H 


Remarks. 


Miles. 

1,411,384 
490,334 
709, 262 
617, 877 
94,952 
435,370 

3, 070, 812 
;   533. 452 

3,397,728 
160.836 
857,944 

1, 975, 844 
3:36,098 
1, 260, 451 
1, 166, 276 
1, 866.  !H}9 
1. 358, 870 
2, 2:J8. 270 
1, 708,  574 
1, 095.  768 
1.388,739 


1,490,000 


419.  746 
1,574,888 

88,010 
177. 164 
6j66,008 

415,376 
147,  420 
154,284 
64,584 
88,400 


Miles. 
'*2i,*840 


149. 761 
34,94< 


364,217 
59,904 
53,040 


11,232 

78,312 

190,944 
265,789 


•  Mile*. 
405,  444 
352.248 
439.608 

1,459.414 
190,681 
789, 082 

4,  2:J9,  596 
739,698 

2, 246, 909 
99,' 652 

1,261,920 

3,299,322 


57,226 

45,  760 

138, 118 

218,218 

264,534 


461,952 


28,912 


1,096,037 
1, 702.  382 
2,  494, 476 
1, 250, 308 
694. 261 
845,727 


375,290 


105,513 


Miles. 
1, 816,  828 

864,422 
1, 148, 870 
2, 227. 051 

320.577 
1. 224, 452 
7,  674, 625 
1,333,0)4 
5,697.677 

260,488 
2, 131, 096 

5,  353.  478 
527.  042 
2, 622, 277 
2,868,658 
4,360,985 
2,666.404 
2. 978, 291 
2,692,413 
1,313.986 
2,028,563 


2,057,465 


448,658 
1. 574, 888 

88,010 
177,164 
666,008 

415,376 

147, 420 

154,284 

64,584 

88,400 


31,461,230 


2,444,696 


24,067,568 


57, 993, 494 


Dollars. 

108.  506 
55, 523 
90,598 
198,  486 
22.570 
115.717 
503,  551 
120,884 
442,  702 
21  044 
2361962 

575,337 

48, 101 
aw,  163 
243,433 
391,658 
171.608 
184,709 
281,836 
127,311 
176,007 


610, 131 


221,503 
414,802 

30,664 
58.a32 
419,334 

40,372 
40.922 
28.774 
3.344 
60,000 


6.246,884 
566,603 


*  Embraces  the  sea  routes  to  southern  ports. 


t  The  Baltimore,  Wilminfrtoti,  and  Philadel- 
phia railroad  is  under  a  Maryland  nnml>er. 


J  Includes  steaml>oat  serrice  from  LouisT* 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  EvansTille, 
diana.  to  Cairo,  lUInoln. 

§  Inrlndes  the  amount  paid  for  the  w 
from  New  York,  via  Panama,  to  San 
cIhco.  under  act  of  Congress  ap- 
March  25, 1864. 

II  Includes  "overland"  route  from ,' 
Kansas,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Uta^ 


H Includes  ••overland"  route  trr 
City,  Utah,  to  Folsom  City,  C 


6,803,487 
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Table  ihowing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  mail  transportdtian  and  cost  m 


8tate«  and  Territories. 


CELKRITT,  CERTAIliTT.  A5D  8ECURITT. 


Length  of  roatef. 


IncreMe.  DecreaM. 


Cost. 


Increase.  Decreaae. 


Length  of  nmtes. 


Increase.  Decrease.; 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Hassachasetts  .  . 

Bhode  Island 

Connectieat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvwla  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

West  Virginia... 

Miehlgan 

Indiana......... 

Illinois 

Wiaoonain 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Kentneky  .  .tf... 

California 

Oregon 


AfOet. 


1 

1 
11 
111 


Milf. 


35 


153 
549 


11 


9 

1,712 

43 


DcIUtb.  I 

460   . 

107  . 
1,053  L 

213  !. 
28  1. 

128  I. 
2.256  I. 

5,090 ;. 

21.689  !. 

1,959  I. 

4,524  >. 

4,362  i. 

159  . 

2,253  I. 


DoUan, 


MiUa.         MiUf. 


13 
345 
359 
2,095 
71 
35 


Nerada 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

Utah  Territory 

Nebraska  Territory 

Washington  Territory  . 

Colorado  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Arixooa  Territory 


872 
233 


564 
105 


83 


8,293 

*'"2,"494* 

"*  "1*796* 

368 

157,708 

171.600 

m57,447 

21,264 


617 

1 7,916 

,|"|i,'66i,*649 


74  i 


tt388,697 
1,089 


850 


419 
107 


60,000 


6.062  1 


10,5351 

11,836 

780 


Total 

Deduct . . . 

Increase . 
Decrease . 


3,532 


6,959 
3,532 


1,215,041     1,033,327 
1,033,327 


3,427 


181,714 


6,163 
353  I 


5,810 


§118 

"fas' 


10 


353 


*  Pay  on  No.  2,  Augusta  to  Skowhegan,  increased  to  $100  per  mile  per  annum, 
t  Corrected  distance.- 

X  This  increase  is  owing  to  the  eonyeying  the  New  York  and  Boston  throng  night  mail  7  times  a  week  on 
the  Proridenoe  and  New  London  route. 
&  Route  from  Fort  Madison  to  Davenport  discontinued, 
j)  "Overland  mail"  transferred  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  California. 


thefoUotoing  States  and  Territories  during  tJie  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


BOAT. 

RAILROAD. 

TOTAL  ANNUAL 
TRANSPORTATION. 

TOTAL  ANNUAL 
COST. 

Cott 

Length  of  roatof. 

Coet. 

Net 

increase. 

Net 

decrease. 

Net 
increase. 

Net 

Increaae. 

Decreaae. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

decrease. 

DoUari. 

DoUan. 

MiUt. 

MUt9. 

DoUar; 
*557 

DoUttTB, 

MiU$. 
34,072 

MiU$. 

DOUOTB. 

1,037 

107 

1,053 

213 

28 

128 

3,631 

18,979 

57,401 

1,959 

5,282 

27,007 

159 

11,798 

DoUan. 

tl 

5,278 

27,404 
3.796 
t47, 161 
4,524 
97,734 
15,768 
233,557 
35,724 
51,390 

1,375 
350 

t2 
78 
341 

13,532 
35,787 

75 

42 

800 
22,645 

88 

30,461 

106,153 
99,367 

*  "84,474" 
32.360 
167,370 

5,463 

84 

4,062 

'"46*832* 

69 

7,443 

8,069 

22 
27 
65 
29 

11,803 
5,988 
3,838 
4,  .388 

20,096 

!.«» 

6,240 

92 

1,198,167 

997,961 

8,459 

1,780 

7,500 

26,418 

7,132 

••ii2,*566 
493 

117 

**44, 400 

315,276 

209,040 

856,900 

30,609 

314,606 
172,093 
357,447 
21,264 

.. 

8,580 

545,368 
468 

388,697 
1.069 

'"56,*  792* 
41,496 
11,206 

1 

• 

"eo'ooo" 

86,400 



120, 181 
13,857 

13,857 

854 
69 

69 

147.890 
7,443 

7,443 

3,097,367 
1,419,930 

1,419,230 

1,465,941 
1,037,526 

106,324 

785 

140,377 

1,676,137 

426, 41f 

H  Rente  from  Bowling  Oreen  to  Evansville  not  in  operation. 

**  The  amount  paid  for  the  lervioe  from  New  York,  via  Panama,  to  San  Francisco  is  iliclnd 
ft  Occasioned  bj  the  cost  of  the  "overland  mail." 
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Statement  of  the  numher,  kimde,  «tz««,  and  cost  of  mail  bags  proeitred  under  eoutract  ond  hf 
open  purchase,  and  put  into  service,  during  the  fiscal  feat  ended  June,  30,  1865 

400  leather  mail  pooehes,  size  1,  at  |d  50 (3,400  GO 

700 do 2,  at    7  50 5,250  00 

900 do  ..; 3,  at    6  50 5,850  00 

850 do 4,  at    5  26 4,987  50 


760 do 5,  at    3  75 2,812  50 


3,700 

200  leather  hone  mail  bags,  size!,  at    7  75 1,550  00 

200 do 2,  at    6  85 1,370  00 

100 do 3,  at    5  50 650  00 


122.300  00 


500 

7,302jate  canvas  mail  sacks,  size  1,  at        88 6,425  76 

6,000 do 1,  at     1  00" 6,000  00 

2,982 do 1,  at    1  80* 5,367  60 

22,284 do 1,  at    150 '. 33,000  00 


38,568 

2,000 do 2,  at        91* 1,820  00 

1.000 do 2,  at        89* 890  00 

1.016 do 2,  at    1  55» 1,574  80 

6,000 do 2,  at     1  35 l...  8,100  00 

10.016 

750 do 3.  &t        21 157  50 

1,000 do 3,  at        34» 340  00 

1,113 do 3,  at        40^ 445  20 

5,000 do 3,at        36^ 1.825  00 


3.470  00 


50.793  36 


12,384  80 


2,767  70 


J,  863 

Cost  of  new  mail  bags  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 91,715  86 

Number  and  cost  of  new  mail  locks  and  keys  pureiiased  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  ld6S. 

Mail  keys,  16,237,  at  12  cents  each -• f  1,948  44 

Hail  locks,  none 

Total  cost  of  mail  locks  and  keys 1,943  44 


No.  7. 

Statement  showing  operations  and  results  of  foreign  mail  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
f  30,  1665. 

I.— Postages  on  United  Stater  and  European  Mails. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  postage  (sea,  inland,  and  foreign)  on  the  mails 

exchanged  with  the  United  Kingdom $865,936  94 

With  Prussia 246,476  89 

WithFiance •. 187,927  13 

With  Hamburg 66,447  70 

With  Bremen 69,717  31 

WithBelgium 13,024  79 

Total  postages 1,449,530  76 

Being  an  increase  over  the  amount  reported  for  the  previous  year  of  $49, 925  07. 
*  Procured  by  open  purchase,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  contractor. 


1  be  postages  on  maila  tent  to  Jsurope  were  as  loUowsi  T12 : 

To  Great  Britain $453,801  45 

To  Prussia 122,892  93 

To  France 99,334  98 

To  Bremen $44,774  28 

To  Hamburg 43,358  16 

To  Belgium 6,450  44 

Total 770,612  24 

The  postages  on  mails  r^ceivtd  from  Europe  were  as  follows,  viz : 

From  Great  Britain $412,135  49 

From  Prussia 123,583  96 

FromFrance 1 88,592  16 

From  Hamburg 23,089  54 

From  Bremen 24,943  03 

From  Belgium 6,574  35 

Total...' 678,918  52 

Postages  collected  in  the  United  States $930,556  54 

Postages  collected  in  Europe 518, 974  22 

Excess  of  collections  in  the  United  States 411, 582  32 

Number  of  letters  sent  from  the  United  States 3,596,300 

Kumber  of  letters  received  from  Europe .* 3, 117, 217 

Total 6,713,517 

Being  an  increase  of  275,409  over  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  year. 

Number  of  newspapers  «eiit  from  the  United  States 2,686,808 

Number  of  newspapers  rueived  from  Europe Ifll2, 170 

Total 3,798,978^ 


Being  an  increase  of  522, 354  over  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  year. 
The  excess  of  postages  on  mails  sent  from  the  United  States  to  different  countries  of  Europe 
over  that  accruing  on  mails  receive  from  the  same  countries  was  as  follows: 

Great  Britain •-.-..  $41,665  96 

France .1 10,742  83 

Bremen 19,831  25 

Hamburg 20,268  62 

Total 92,508  66 

The  excess  of  postages  accruing  on  mails  received  over  those  sent  was  as  follows : 

Prussia $691  03 

Bergium 123  91 

Total 814  94 

XL— Closed  Mails. 

Weight  of  closed  letter  mails  rueived  from  Prussia,  ounces 138, 722 

Weight  of  closed  letter  mails  sent  to  Prussia,  ounces ^43, 117^ 

Total 28\,g3^ 

Weight  of  British  closed  mails  for  Canada,  ounces «^  ^^ 

Weight  of  Canada  closed  mails  for  Great  Britain,  ounces -- ---- ] 

Total .- '*-• 


Wefgbt  of  British  eloeed  mailfl  for  and  from  Sandwich  Islands  and  Van- 
couver's Island  senty  ounces 8,249J 

Tolal 19,465 


Weight  of  British  closed  mails  for  Havana,  ounces 9, 017 J 

Weight  of  British  closed  mails  from  Havana,  ounces 3, 740 

Total 12,757i 

Weight  of  Belgian  closed  letter  mails  rectittd^  ounces 3, 410^ 

Weight  of  Belgian  closed  letter  mails  senf ,  ounces 3, 757^ 

Total 7,168 


Amount  paid  Great  Britain  for  the  sea  and  territorial  transit  of  closed -mails 

through  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1864 $113,780  44i 

Amount  received  from  Great  Britain  for  the  sea  and  territorial  transit  ofaclosed 
mails  through  the  United  States,  (same  period) 37, 40B  52^ 

III.— Ocean  Transportation. 

The  sea  transportation  of  mails  to  and  from  Europe  was  performed  as  follows : 
By  foreign  steamships,  employed  as  United  States  mail  packets — 

Of  the  Canadian  line ' $126,759  71^ 

Of  the  Liverpool,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company 350, 780  09 

Of  the  New  York  and  Hamburg  Steamship  Company 15'2, 218  03 

Of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company 203,993  74 


By  British  contract  packets,  of  the  Canard  line $606, 721  09 

By  JVench  mail  packets 9,058  02 


833,751  65 
615,779  11 


Total 1,449,530  76 

IV.— Balances  on  settlement  op  accounts  with  foreign  post  departments. 

Balance  due  Great  Britain  on  adjustment  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended 

December  31, 1864 .^ $135,925  04 

Balance  due  France  on  adjustment^of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,  1864 30,612  94 

balance  due  Hamburg  on  adjustment  of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1805 39,973  99 

Balance  due  Bremen  on  adjustment  of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1865 39,792  99 

Total  balances  against  the  United  States 246,704  96 

Balance  due  the  United  States  on  adjustment  of  accounts  with  Prussia  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865 ; $9,783  07 

Balance  due  the  United  States  on  adjustment  of  accounts  with  Belgium  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865 3,482  34 

Total  balances  in  favor  of  the  United  States 13, 265  41 


No.  8. 

Additional  articles  to  the  articles .  agreed  %(pon  hetween  the  Post  Office  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Post  Office  of  the .  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  convention  of  the 
15th  December,  1848. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  planted  by  article  21  of  the  convention  of  De- 
cember 15,  1848,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  King 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  two  post  offices  to  settle  the  matters 
of  detail,  which  are  to  be  arranged  bj  mutual  consent,  for  insuring  the  execu- 
tion of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  convention,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  for  that  purpose  by  their  respective  offices,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles : 

Article  1. 

• 

There  shall  be  established  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  a  new  office  of 
exchange  at  Baltimore,  which  shall  exchange  mails  with  the  British  offices  at 
Liverpool  and  London,  by  means  of  United  States  mail  packets  plying  between 
Baltimore  and  Liverpool. 

Article  2. 

The  description  of  letters,  &c.,  which  shall  be  comprised  in  the  mails  for- 
warded from  Baltimore  to  the  British  exchanging  offices  of  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, respectively,  or  from  those  exchanging  offices  to  Baltimore,  shall  be 
arranged  by  correspondence  between  the  British  and  United  States  post  offices. 

Article  3. 

The  present  articles  shall  be  considered  as  additional  to  those  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  offices  for  carrying  into  execution  the  convention  of  December 
15,  1848,  signed  at  Washington  on  the  14th  May,  1849. 

Done  in  duplicate,  and  signed  at  London,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  at  Washington  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

W.  DENNISON. 
STANLEY,  ofAlderleij. 


Total  qperatiims  of  the  appaintment  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 
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Table  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  post  offices  in  the  several  »* 
Territories;  also  the  number  of  post  offices  at  which  appointments 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Postmaster  General. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas ' ' 

Arizona  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnckj 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Montano 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Vbst  offices  at  tcJiich  letter-carriers  are  employ ed^  trith  the  number  and  aggre- 
gate compensation  of  the  latter  at  each  office. 


Offices. 


New  York,  N.Y.... 

PhiladolDhia,  Pa.... 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore^  Md 

CiDciDDati,  Ohio 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

6t.  Louis,  Mo 

Chicatro,  111 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Lonisvitle,  Ky 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Providence,  R.  I 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lowell,  Moss 

Hartford,  Conn , 

Utica,N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y , 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Oambriogeport^  Mass. 
Charlestown,  Mass... 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Roxbury,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Reading,  Pa 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . . 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Portland,  Me 

Salom,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Milwaukie,  Wis 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


Aggregate 


157 

129 

49 

35 

30 

26 

26 

3S 

15 

15 

25 

7 

16 

9 

12 

9 

19 
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4 

9 
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4 
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3 

7 

6 

20 

2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

7 

16 

1 


Aggregate 
pay. 


$126,538 

91,909 

31,694 

21,919 

13,492 

19,232 

16,048 

21,980 

10, 198 

4,984 

17,843 

3,850 

6,433 

3,981 

3,774 

4,936 

9,722 

1,425 

2,572 

5,748 

4,400 

1,229 

1,679 

977 

1,992 

4,200 

1,471 

3,484 

2,613 

9,314 

928 

2,175 

1,286 

600 

2,886 

1,734 

366 

1,805 

1,356 

2,866 

1,150 

1,561 

3,733 

4,675 

500 
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47 

36 
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66 

87 

61 
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Remaxks. 


Incomplete. 


3  quarters. 


Incomplete. 


2quart«v. 


No.  12. 


Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  free-delivery  letter-carrier  system  at  the 
following  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 


Oflficos. 


Letters 
delivered. 


Papers 
I      delivered. 


New  York '  12,030,918  ;  947,475 

Philadelphia 7,339,647  1  821,066 

Boston 3,383,860  263,362 

Baltimore 1,905,940  i  236,832 

Brooklyn j  1,723,639  '  168,960 

Washington,  D.  C '  1,352,631!  244,641 

Cincinnati 1,153,891  !  141,080 

St.  Louis I  1,107,524  '  146,464 

Cleveland.. 956,256  1  229,106 


Paid  for 
delivery. 


^126,538  62 
91,909  88 
31,694  52 
21,919  40 
19,232  81 
17,843  90 
13,492  73 
16, 048  06 
9,722  46 


Average 
per  letter. 


Of.  mi. 


Note. — ^This  statement  is  based  on  the  Utter  delivery,  no  account  bein^  taken  of  the  de- 
livery of  papers,  pamphlets,  etc. ;  nor  of  the  letters  eolUcUd  and  mailed  by  the  carriers, 
numbering  almost  as  many  as  the  letters  delivered. 


No.  13. 


Statement  shorn ng  the  disposition  of  letters  received  containing  money 
the  year  ending  June  30,*  1865. 


during 


Nnipber  of  letters  sent  out  for  delivery 

Aggregate  contents  of  the  same 

Number  of  letters  delivered 

^%\S^^^^  amount  of  money  restored  . . 
Number  of  letters  returned  and  filed  . . . 

Aggregate  amount  in  same 

Number  of  letters  held  for  disposition  . . 
Aggregate  amount  contained  in  same. . . 

Number  of  letters  outstanding , 

Aggregate  amount  in  sam^ 


Letters. 


42, 154 
35,' 268 
"3,'5d3' 
"i,"772 
"i,"53i 


Amount. 


?244, 373  97 

210,954  90 

17,368  90 

9,634  41 

6,415  76 
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REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 
No.  14. 


Annual  stafement  of  dead  letters  containing  papers  of  value  other  than  money 
registered  and  sent  out  for  delivery  to  the  writers  or  oumers  thereof  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1865. 


• 

Nnmber. 

AmonDt 

Nnmher  of  letters  sent  out ............ ......  ...... ...... ...... 

15,304 

13,746 

1^276 

282 

Niimbpr  of  Ipttera  delivered  ..   ................................ 

$3,246,149 

Number  of  letters  unclaimed 

65,357 

Number  of  letters  outstAndini?. 

18,382 

CantenU  of  Utters  sent  out. 

Bills  of  cxcbange,  drafts,  and  letters  of  credit ;  bonds  and  noteii  of 
hand;   cbecks,  orders,  and  treasorj  waxrants;   certificates  of 
denositfl   ^lc            ..        .        ...................    ............. 

3.329.888 

*    Miscellaneoos  papers  of  value,  viz:  Deeds,  mortg^es,  land  titles, 
contracts,  powers  of  attorney,  marriage  certmcates,  articles  of 
aoT«>en?ent    nati>ntii.  rtension  naners.  A-c  ....  ,-t 

3,415 

No.  15. 
Regulations  concerning  the  disposal  of  dead  letters. 

Dead  letters  are  such  as  have  been  advertised  and  have  remained  on  hand 
one  month,  and  postmasters  are  required  to  check  their  advertised  lists,  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  tetters  delivered  from  such  as  are  returned  to  the  Dead  Letter 
office.  Missing  letters  should,  therefore,  be  first  inquired  for  at  the  post  offices 
to  which  they  were  directed,-  and,  unless  found  to  have  been  returned  to  the 
Dead  Letter  office,  applications  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  will 
be  nseleijs. 

Letters  reaching  the  Dead  Letter  office  are  classified  according  to  their  con- 
tents and  disposed  of  ns  follows : 

LBTTBRS   NOT   HEroVBBABLK  ON    APPLICATION. 

1.  Letters  evidently  worthl&s,  and  such  as  cannot  be  returned  to  writers 
with  or  without  value  less  than  one  dollar,  also  all  circulars,  are  destroyed. 

2.  Letters  with  name  and  address  of  writers,  with  or  without  value  less 
than  one  dollar,  are  returned  to  writers.  Sach  *'  return"  letters  are  not  adver- 
tised, and  if  not  delivered  in  thirty  days  they  are  re-sent  to  the  Dead  Letter 
office  and  destroyed. 

3.  Letters  containing  unexecuted  legal  papers  and  ordinary  business  receipts 
are  disposed  of  as  letters  of  the  ^rst  and  second  classes ;  but  if  the  papers 
enclosed  are  of  an  '*  official"  character,  and  cannot  be  returned  to  writers,  they 
are  sent  without  record  to  the  offices  where  they  belong. 

4.  Official  letters,  franked  from  the  departments  of  the  government,  are  not 
properly  returned  to  the  Dead  Letter  office ;  but  such  as  are  sent,  contrary  to 
regulations,  are  immediately  forwarded,  unopened,  to  the  offices  where  they 
originated,  and  are  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  those  offices. 

N.  B. — No  records  or  files  of  these  four  classes  are  kept ;  the  department 
can^give  no  information  regarding  them,  and  applications  for  such  are  useless. 

5.  Letters  containing  photographs  or  card  pictures  are  not  recorded,  but  are 
returned  under  cover  to  postmasters,  who  are  instructed  to  use  all  diligence  in 
delivering  them  to  proper  owners.  If  re-sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  offiee  they  are 
filed ;  but  if  not  applied  for  in  twelve  months,  they  cannot  be  recovered. 


LETTERS   RECOVERABLE   ON   APPLICATION. 

G.  Letters  containing  ambrotypes  and  sun  pictures  in  cases,  jewelry  and 
watches,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles,  valued  one  dollar  and  upwaras,  are 
designated  property  valuable  letters. 

Letters  containing  valuable  papers,  as  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  checks,  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  express  receipts  for  money,  tax  receipts,  land  warrants,  bills 
of  lading,  pension  certificates,  executed  deeds,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other 
executed  legal  documents,  constitute  the  minor  valuable  letters. 

Letters  containing  money  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  and  upwards,  United 
States  bonds  and  coupons,  are  designated  money  valuable  letters. 

N.  B. — All  of  these  valuable  letters  are  carefully  recorded  and  sent,  with 
every  available  safeguard,  to  postmasters  for  delivery  to  proper  owners,  and  all 
are  recoverable  on  application. 

Registered  letters  are  classed  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  valuable 
contents. 

Letters  held  for  postage  or  otherwise  unraailable  are  treated  in  all  respects  as 
common  dead  letters. 

Foreign  letters  are  retained  one  month  and  then  sent  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  originated. 

APPLICATIONS,  FOREIGN    EXCEPTED. 

The  disposition  of  dead  letters  being  dependent  upon  the  classification 
according  to  contents  of  value  in  money  or  other  property,  no  reference  being 
made  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  correspondence,  such  contents  of  letters 
applied  for  must  be  specifically  stated  in  all  applications. 

For  the  identification  of  letters  the  following  information  is  also  necessary  : 
Address  on  letter  in  full,  name  of  writer,  where  mailed,  date  when  mailed,  or 
when  advertised,  or  when  sent  to  the  Dead  Ijetter  office,  and  whether  held  for 
postage,  registered  or  not. 
Foreign  letters,  not  being  opened,  are  sufficiently  designated  as  *'  foreign." 
All  proper  names,  including  the  full  post  office  address  of  the  applicar 
should   be  written  with  the  utmost  attainable  distinctness,  and  all  inquir 
relative  to  dead  letters  must  be  addressed  to  '*  Third  Assistant  Postma 
General." 

P.  S. — Postmasters  will  give  attention   to  these  regulations,  and  ir 
applicants,  eo  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  department. 


No.  16. 


Post  Office  Depart 
Washingtatif  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  special  age? 
ment,  which  you  will  be  expected  to  discharge  in  the  State  of - 
commission  and  instructions  that  have  been  issued  to  you,  you  ^ 

to  his  excellency  Governor to  render  him  whatever  a' 

the  re-establishing  of  the  postal  service  in .     Your 

in  postal  matters  will  enable  you  to  give  him  material  asa' 
him  of  more  or  less  correspondence  with  this  department ' 
of  postal  affairs  in  his  State,  as  to  which  you  will  consul 
be  his  pleasure  to  personally  consider  them. 
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In  the  provisional  organization  of ,  as  of  the  other  son  them  States,  it 

IB  of  the  ntmost  importanee  that  the  governor  appointed  by  the  President  should 
receive  all  the  assistance  the  various  officers  and  agents  of  the  government 
can  give  them.     Hence  the  importance  of  your  prompt  communication  with 

Governor  ,  and  the  tenoer  of  your  official  aid  in  all  matters  relating 

to  the  restoration  of  the  postal  service  in . 

Accompanying  this  you  will  find  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Governor 
of  the   date  of la^t,  informing  him  of  the  readiness  of  thia 


department  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  over  the  several  rwl- 

roads  in upon  the  conditions  and  at  the  rates  of  compensation  specified 

in  the  letter. 

These  rates  have  been  adopted  after  careful  consideration  and  upon  the  basis 
of  a  reclassification  of  the  railroads  of  the  southern  States,  regard  being  had  to 
the  probable  revenues  of  the  government  from  the  postal  service  in  those  States, 
which  must  necessarily  be  much  less  for  some  time  than  they  were  previous  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  principle  on  which  this  department  is  based, 
as  you  are  aware,  is,  that  it  shall  support  itself  from  its  revenues;  in  other  words, 
it  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  national  treasury.  To  accomplish  this,  or  even 
to  approximate  it  withm  any  reasonable  limit,  not  only  must  the  most  vigilant 
economy  be  observed  in  all  its  branches,  but  the  compensation  for  mail  trans 
portation  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum  consistent  with  the  securing 
of  competent  contractors  and  supplying  the  mails  to  the  people.  Hence  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  apparently  low  rates  of  pay  for  such  railroad  transpor- 
tation in  the  southern  States.     You  will  understand,  therefore,  that  the  rates  as 

proposed  in  the  letter  to  Governor will  not  be  increased  on  the  contracts 

now  to  be  made.     You  TVill  so  inform  all  the  railroad  companies. 

Again,  and  as  part  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  at  this  time 
to  contract  for  the  conveying  of  the  mail-ou  all  the  old  routes  in  the  south.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  department  will  not  warrant  such  a  general  restoration. 
Every  county  town  should  be  supplied  with  the  mail  to  connect  it  with  a  rail- 
road if  practicable,  to  which  you  will  direct  your  attention  by  inviting  propo- 
sals. 

You  will  find  other  routes  of  railiojid  connection  on  which  it  may  be  important  to 
put  the  mail,  for  which  you  will  also  invite  proposals.  All*  proposals  you  will 
forward  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  with  such  explanations 
and  recommendations  as  you  may  deem  proper. 

The  principle  on  which  you  will  invite  such  proposals  will  be  the  meeting  of 
the  postal  wants  of  the  people  on  tbe  fewest  routes  and  the  least  service  that  may 
be  practicable,  bearing  in  mind  carefully  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  departmoit 
to  supply  the  mails  to  the  people  in  the  most  convenient  way  to  them  that  the 
financial  ability  of  the  department  will  admit  o£ 

The  restoring  of  the  mails  involves  the  necessity  of  reopening  post  offices 
on  the  routes,  and  the  appointment  of  postmasters.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  not 
proposed  at  present  to  reopen  all  the  old  offices,  but  such  only  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  people,  regard  being  had  to  local 
considerations. 

You  will  probably  find  in  some  cases  where  it  will  be  better  for  new  sites  to 
be  selected,  so  as  to  obviate  the  multiplicity  of  offices.  Of  all  such  you  will  in- 
form the  department,  after  consulting  with  proper  parties  and  with  Crovemor 
,  when  practicable. 

As  to  the  po8tma6tei*8  to  be  appointed,  it  is  especially  important  for  yon  to 
consult  with  Grovernor whenever  you  can  do  so.  As  the  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  President,  he  will  be  anxious  to  nominate  such  postmasters 
not  only  as  are  loyal  to  the  government,  but  such  as  will  exercise  a  proper  in- 
fluence in  sustaining  him  in  his  responsible  work  of  reorganizing  the  State,  to 
which  I  am  desirous  of  giving  him  all  the  practicable  aid  of  this  department. 


iou  will  find  enclosed,  copy  of  the  oath  required  hy  law  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  connected  with  the  department,  postmasters,  mail  contractors,  as  well 
of  railroads  as  all  others.  This  oath  having  the  sanction  of  law,  mnst  be 
observed  according  to  its  terms,  none  of  which  I  have  the  power  to  waive. 
You  will  so  represent  on  all  proper  occasions. 

I  will  expect  you  to  communicate  often  and  fully  with  me  in  regard  to  the 

postal  affairs  in ,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  whatever  suggestions  from 

time  to  time  you  may  think  of  value  in  connexion  with  them. 

You  will  please  read  this  communication  to  Governor . 

W.  DENNISON,  Postmaster  General 

Special  Agent,  Sfc. 


No.  17. 

AUDITOR'S   EEPORT. 

Office  op  the  Auditor  op  thb  Tkeasury  for  the 

Post  Office  Department,  November  1,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  and 
afiairs  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  so  far  as  conducted  by  this  office,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865  : 

For  the  first  time  for  many  yedrs,  and  under  your  administration,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  ceased  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  treasury,  and  become  a 
source  of  revenue.  The  figures  herewith  submitted  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact 
that  although  treason  and  rebellion  compelled  the  general  suspension  of  postal 
service  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  eleven  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  yet 
such  has  been  the  rapid  growth  and  wonderful  development  of  that  portion  of 
our  country  which  remained  faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  the  flag,  that  the 
amount  of  the  business  of  the  department  and  the  revenue  received,  so  far  from 
being  diminished,  have  actually  been  greater  than  before  the  rebellion.  The 
revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department  derived  from  the  loyal  States  for  the 
past  year  have  exceeded  the  revenues  of  any  previous  year  derived  from  all  the 
States,  and  the  extent  of  the  operations  and  business  of  the  department  for  the 
last  year,  although  excluded  from  eleven  States,  exceed  in  magnitude  those  of 
any  previous  year  in  all  the  States. 

The  significant  result  that  there  is  a  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars,  will  be  found  to  be  attributable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  the  mail  service  in  the  lately  rebellious  and  slave  States  (now 
rapidly  advancing  towards  freedom  and  loyalty)  was  relatively  far  greater  than 
in  the  free  States,  while  the  receipts  were  far  less,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
sparse  settlement  of  that  portion  of  our  country,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
one-half  the  population  were  held  as  slaves,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  learning 
to  read  and  write  was  prohibited  by  law,  while  at  the  same  time  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  free  were  of  the  class  denominated  poor  whites,  among  whom  edu- 
cation, in  the  absence  of  common  schools,  was  unattainable,  and  that  among 
such  a  pepple  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other  reading 
matter  transported  in  the  mails  was  small  compared  with  the  amount  «very- 
where  disseminated  in  the  free  loyal  States  where  common  echoola  were  uni- 
versal and  education  equally  so. 

It  is  one  of  the  benehcent  results  of  the  war  that  this  conditiorL  oi  \)Q\xi^  \* 
now  rapidly  changing.     With  universal  freedom  will  go  every^l^^Tc^  tommou 
schools  and  universal  intelligence  and  education;  and  thus  tYi^  tic*^®*"' ^^'^'"'^^^  ^"^ 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  will  soon  ceaso  to  be  a  burden  <i\x  \X^®  ^'t^**^' 
6  P  M* 
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The  iollowiog  etatement  will  ebow  more  m  detail  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  tbe  department,  aitd  exhibits  the  novel  and  gratifjing  fact  that  the 
Post  Office  Department,  nnder  its  present  jndicions,  economical,  and  efficient 
management,  ceasing  to  be  a  tax,  has  become  a  source  of  revenue,  there  being 
now  to  its  credit  the  sum  of  two  million  five  hundred  and  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  six  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents. 

RBVBNUB  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POST  OFFICB  DBPARTMB.\T. 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  on 

the  Ist  of  July,  1864,  was $1,  790, 118  08 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1865,  were. .     14,  556, 158  70 

Making 16,  346, 276  78 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  June 

30,  1865,  were $13,  694,  728  28 

Add  the  amount  of  ''bad  debt"  account 

closed  during  the  year 198, 261  25 

13,  892, 989  53 
Deduct  amount  of  credit  balance  accounts 

closed  by  " suspense"  during  the  year- .  55, 819  08 

r- 13,  837,  170  45 

Leaving  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  July  1,  1865, 

the  sum  of 2,  509,  106  33 


The  net  revenue  of  the  department  from  postages,  being  the  aggregate  of 
amount  of  the  balances  due  the  United  States  by  postmasters  on  the  adjustment 
of  their  quarterly  accounts  for  the  year,  after  retaining  their  compensation  and 
deducting  the  expenses  of  their  offices,  was  : 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864 S2,  219,  11 1  10 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 2,  557, 215  72 

For  the  quarter  endfng  March  31,  1865 - .       2,  543, 257  02 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 2, 146, 295  61 

Total  net  revenue  from  postages 9,  465,  879  54 

The  amount  of  letter  postage  paid  in  money  was  : 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864 8259,  204  78 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 234,  470  14 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1865 4 244,  520  74 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 199,  574  52 

Total 937,  770  IS 


The  number  of  quarterly  returns  of  postmasters  received  and  audited  during 
the  year,  and  on  which  the  sum  of  $9,465,879  54  was  found  due  to  the  United 
States,  was : 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864 19, 197 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 19, 139 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1865 19, 037 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 18,  969 

Total  number 76, 342 


For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864 $3,  010, 133  81 

For  tlie  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864 3, 181,  313  36 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1865 3, 279,  772  40 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 2,  928,  508  28 

Total 12,  399,  727  85 

The  gross  amount  collected  as  registration  fees  on  valuable  letters  was  : 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864 $12,  450  45 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1864 15,  371  90 

For  the  quarter  ending  Maich  31,  1865 15,  460  40 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1865 13, 223  90 

56.506  65 


CONTRACTORS*   ACCOUNTS. 

The  average  number  of  accounts  of  contractors  and  others  engaged  in  carry- 
ing the  mails  settled  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  was  : 

On  regular  mail  routes 4,012 

On  special  mail  routes 2,  229 

Of  route  and  special  agents 1,  613 

Of  mail  messengers  and  local  agents 1,  780 

Total  number  of  accounts  each  quarter 9,  634 

Aggregate  settlements  of  such  accounts  dmring  the  year 38,  536 


MAIL  TRANSPORTATION  ACCOUNT. 


x 


The  amount  charged  to  "  accrued  transportation  "  and  placed  to  the  credit  of 
mail  contractors  and  others  for  mail  transportation  during  the  year  was : 

For  the  regular  service  on  mail  lines 86,  226,  396  70 

For  supply  of  "  special "  and  **  mail  messenger  "  offices 276,  253  69 

For  salaries  of  route  agents 321,  249  98 


And  for  foreign  mail  transportation : 

For  New  York,  Southampton,  and  Havre  mails  $150,  429  82 
For  Liverpool,  New   York,  and  Philadelphia 

mails 266.  807  13 

For  Portland  and  Liverpool  mails 89,  565  06 

For  New  York  and  Havana  mails 

For  New  York  and  San  Francisco  mails,  via 

Panama 

For  New  York  and  Jamaica  mails 

For  New  York  and  Port  au  Prince  mails 

For  Boston,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's 

island  mails 

For   expenses  of  government   mail   agent  at 

Aspinwall 


60,  474  01 

18,595  81 

1,295  63 

692  56 

1,133  36 

600  00 


6,823,900  37 
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For  expenses   of  government  mail   agent  at 

Manama , «1,766  59 

For   expenses   of  government  mail   agent  at 

Havana 1. 125  00 


S592,  484  97 

7.416.385  34 
The  amount  credited  to  ac(*.rued  transportation 
and  charged  to  contractors  for  over-credits, 

damages,  &c.,  during  the  year,  was '     26, 295  42 

Of  fines  imposed  on  contractors 3,  887  00 

Of  deductions  from  their  pay 74,  488  14 

104,670  56 


Net  amount  to  the  credit  of  mail  contractors  and  others 7,  311, 714  78 


The  amount  actually  paid  and  credited  during  the  year  for 

mail  transportation  was 7, 141,  704  91 


Of  which  sum  there  was  paid  for  mail  transportation  of  pre-  • 

vious  years  the  sum  of 46,  230  00 


COLLECTION  Ol-   POST  OFFICE  BEVEXUES. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  operation  during  the  year  was  22,014,  which 
are  thus  classified  under  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
department,  chapter  26,  sections  286  to  289,  pages  107  and  108. 

The  following  named  offices,  sixty-five  in  number,  are  denominated  deposi- 
tories, and  are  required  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  receive  and  retain,  subject 
to  the  drafts  of  the  department,  the  funds  of  certain  adjacent  offices,  as  well  m- 
the  revenues  of  their  own : 

List  of  offices  dfkignatcd  as  depositories. 

PoBt  office  and  State.  Postmaster. 

Albany,  New  York George  Dawson. 

Baltimore,  Maryland W.  H.  Purnell. 

Bangor,  Maine J.  Weeks. 

Batavia,  New  York Geo.  Bowen. 

Binghamton,  New  York W.  Stuart. 

Buffalo,  New  York A.  M.  Clapp. 

Chicago,  Illinois Samuel  Hoard. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio F.  J.  Mayer. 

Cleveland,  Ohio G.  A.  Benedict. 

Columbus,  Ohio ^ J.  J.  Wood. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire K.  N.  Coming. 

Cumberland,  Maryland J.  H.  Young. 

Davenport,  Iowa E.  Bussel. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa J.  Teesdale. 

Detroit,  Michigan W.  A.  Howard. 

Dover,  Delaware J.  H.  Bateman. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. .  - E.  C.  David. 

Easton,  Pennsylvania I.  J.  Horn. 


Evansville,  iDdiana i J.  H.  McNeely. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana M.  Drake,  jr. 

Geneva,  New  York A.  McDonald. 

Grand  Bapids,  Michigan ^ N.  L.  Avery. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania i  - . . .  G.  Bergner. 

Hartford,  Connecticut E.  L.  Cleveland. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana A.  H.  Conner. 

Kalamooza,  Michigan J.  A.  Walter. 

Keene,  New  Hampshire T.  E.  Hatch. 

Lafayette,  Indiana J.  P.  Lnse. 

Lancaster,  New  Hampshire R.  Joy slin. 

Lexington,  Kentucky L.  B.  Todd.  • 

Lima,  Ohio , C.  Parmenter. 

Louisville,  Kentucky J.  J.  Speed. 

Lowell,  Alassachusetts J.  A.  Godwin. 

Madison,  Wisconsin • E.  W.  Keyes. 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania C.  Cullum. 

Milwaukie,  Wisconsin C.  K.  Welles. 

Montpelier,  Vermont J.  G.  French. 

Newark,  New  Jersey .* D.  Price. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut H.  D.  Sperry. 

Clean,  New  York R.  L.  Page. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York R.  G.  Pettibone. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 8.  F.  Von  Bonnhorst. 

Plattsburg,  New  York L.  Platte. 

Portland,  Maine A.  T.  Dole. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio J.  Row. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  . . '. E.  S.  Jackson.* 

Quincy.  Illinois H.  Dills. 

Ripon,  Wisconsin J.  Bowen. 

Rochester,  New  York S.  W.  Updike. 

Rutland,  Vermont M.  G.  Everts. 

Sandusky,  Ohio ^ T.  C.  McEwen. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania t A.  H.  Coursen. 

Springfield,  Illinois Presco  Wright. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts W.  Stowe. 

Steubenville,  Ohio G.  B.  Filson. 

Syracuse,  New  York P.  H.  Agan. 

Urbana,  Ohio N.  Ambrose. 

Utica,  New  York C.  H.  Hopkins. 

Vinccnnes,  Indiana H.  M.*  Smith. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia A.  W.  Campbell. 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania H.  E.  Taylor. 

Wooster,  Ohio E.  Foreman. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts J.  M.  Earle. 

Zanesvillc,  Ohio W.  C.  Mooreher 

The  following  treasury   depositaries  and   assistant   treasurers  rr 
retain,  subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  fr 
post  offices  as  are  instructed  to  deposit  in  them :' 

Baltimore,  Maryland E.  H.  W 

Buffalo,  New  York C.  D.  1? 

Chicago,  Illinois L.  Ha" 

Cincianati,  Ohio .E.  H 
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Cleveland,  Ohio Flrat  National  Bank. 

Gleveland,  Ohio .' Second  National  Baok. 

Detroit,  Michigan Second  National  Bank. 

Louisville,  Kentucky W.  D.  Gallagher. 

Memphis,  Tennessee First  National  Bank. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 0.  W.  Batchelor. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania First  National  Bank. 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota J.  H.  Stewart. 

Springfield,  Illinois First  National  Bank. 

Assistant  treasurers. 

New  York,  New  York.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  San  Francisco,  Califoruin. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  are  "  draft  offices,"  and,  together  with 
the  foregoing  offices,  paid  during  the  year  14,510  drafts, 
issued  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  countersigned,  en- 
tered, and  sent  out  by  the  Auditor,  for  sums  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to $2, 142,093  05 

Thirteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  are  '*  deposit  offices,"  a 
portion  of  which,  during  the  year,  deposited  with  the  Trea- 
surer and  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of    3,  303,  757  02 

The  remaining  offices  deposited  with  the  thirteen  "  depositories'* 
named  above  $522,122  53,  which  is  embraced  in  the  sum  of 
12,142,093  05,  paid  on  the  drafts  of  the  department  by  said 
"  depositories"  and  "  draft  offices." 

Thirteen  l4iousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  are  *'  collection 
offices,"  and  paid  on  **  collection  orders,"  issued  to  mail  con- 
tractors       2,  328,  601  48 

Four  thousand  and  nine  arc  special  and  mail  messenger  offices, 
and  derive  their  mail  supplies  by  the  payment  of  the  revenues 
of  their  offices,  amounting  to 276, 253  60 

Showing  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  use  and 
purposes  of  the  Post  Office  Department  by  postmasters  to 
nave  been 8,  050,  705  24 


Revenue  and  balances  uncollected  from  late  postmasters. 

Year. 

Gross  revenue  for 
the  fiscal   year 
ending  June  30. 

Amount  still  dae 
the  U.  States 
not  in  suit. 

Ai 

1846 

$3,487,199  35 
3,945,892  98 
3,371,077  00 
4,705,176  28 
5,499,984  86 
6,410,604  33 
5,184,526  84 
5,240,724  70 
6,255,586  22 
6,642,136  13 
6,920,821  66 
7.353,951  76 
7,^86.792  86 
7,968,484  07 
8,518,067  40 
8,349,296  40 
8,299,820  90 
11,163,789  59 
12,438,253  78 
14,556,158  70 

$5  32 

115  01 

6  15 

32  42 

124  58 

478  46 

790  35 

12,622  51 

12.345  07 

6, 124  48 

1,935  00 

15,279  98 

12,263  81 

11,920  66 

34,617  25 

88, 131  63 

25,773  91 

65,807  04 

135,486  49 

932,359  44 

1847 

1848 

1849 : 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 .' 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

186S 

1864 

1865 

Total 

143,798,345  81 

1,356,219  56 

Total  due  the  United  States  by  late  postmasters  to  June  30,  1864 $! 

Amount  due  for  the  last  fiscal  year : . . .        i 

Total  amount , 1,6 

During  the  past  year  this  division  has  had  charge  of  the  following  n 
accounts : 

Of  present  postmasters 

Of  late  postmasters  whose  terms  of  service  expired  between  July  1, 

1845,  and  June  30,  1864 

Of  late  postmasters  for  the  last  fiscal  year 


Total  number  , 


The  numher  of  changes  of  postmasters  reported  by  the  Appoint- 
ment office  to  this  office  during  the  year  was  5,894,  and  the 
balances  ascertained  to  be  due  the  United  States  thereon 

amounted  to $1,  222 

Of  which  there  has  been  collected $289, 239  21 

Credited  on  vouchers 6,  372  83 

Charged  to  suspense  account 107  71 

295, 

Amount  remaining  for  collection 926, 

Of  which  there  is  in  suit - ) 

Amount  due  and  not  in  suit 926, 
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The  balance  due  tLe  United  States  hy  late  postmasters,  whose 
terms  of  service  expired  between  July  1, 1845,  and  June  30, 
1864,  uncollected  and  not  in  suit,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual 
report,  was S366,  829  96 

Which  has  been  increased  by  "  estimated  postage" 4, 200  48 

Total  for  collection  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1865         371,  030  44 

Of  which  there  has  been  collected $74,  518  66 

Credited  on  vouchers 71,  675  15 

Charged  to  "suspense"  account 61  66 

Charged  to  "  bad  debts"  account 198,  491  23 

344,  746  70 

Amount  uncollected  June  30,  1865 • 20,  283  74 

Of  which  there  has  been  placed  in  suit 20,  759  66 

Amount  due  and  not  in  suit 5,  524  08 

26.283  74 


SUMMARY  OP  DEBTS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

The  aggregate  amount  due  the  United  States  on  the  30th  June, 
1864,  by  late  postmasters,  whose  terms  of  service  expired 

between  July  1,  1845,  and  June  30,  1864,  was $907,  421  3b 

Add  amount  due  by  late  postmasters  for  the  last  fiscal  year. . .         932,  681  66 
Which  has  been  increased  by  estimated  postages,  penalties,  and 

other  charges 45, 194  51 

Total  for  collection  during  the  year 1,  885,  297  53 

The  amount  collected  and  credited  on  accounts 

prior  to  June  30,  1864,  was $146,  968  55 

On  accounts  for  the  last  fiscal  year 295,  612  04 

Total  of  collections  and  credits 442, 580  59 

Amount  remaining  due  the  United  States  June  30,  1865 1,  442,  716  94 

Of  which  there  is  in  suit 309,  832  63 

And  not  in  suit : 1, 132,  884  31 

1,442,716  94 

Balances  apparently  due  to  late  postmasters  between  July  1, 
1845,  and  June  30.  1864*  tis  8 talc  d  in  the  last  annual  report, 
nmounted  to - , $345,934  69 

Which  has  been  inermsed  by  tla^a  allowance  of  additional 

Youdiera 2,  887  88 

Total  ,.,., 348,  822  57 

Thia  amount  paid  and  eloE^ed  by  fidjastment  during  the  year 

w«f  , --..*. 86,  395  53 

Leaving  du<5  to  Uta  nostmsfiters 262,  427  04 

Add  amount  diu)  to  late  postmiiBtcrB  during  the  last  fiscal  year  51,  792  62 

Told  amount  due  Ic)  kte  postmasters 314, 199  66 
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Amoant  apparently  due  to  late  postmasters  on  the  Ist  of  July, 

1S65 306,  843  73 


Amount  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  from  mail  contract- 
ors by  "  collection  drafts" •. 75,  416  98 


SUITS. 

ITie  amount  due  by  late  postmasters  whose  tenns  of  office  ex- 
pired between  July  1,  1S45,  and  June  30,  1864,  for  which 
suits  were  instituted  pwrior  to  July  1,  1865,  as  stated  in  the 
last  annual  report,  was $330,  447  05 

Add  amount  of  fifty-two  new  cases,  commenced  during  the 
fiscal  year,  for  the  collection  of  balances  due  on  accounts 
prior  to  July  1,  1865 64,  070  00 

394.517  05 
From  which  deduct  amount  closed  as  *'bad  debts" 18,  089  43 

Amount  in  suit  during  the  year 376,  427  62 

Amount  collected  during  the  year 25,  190  72 

351,236  90 


CLAIMS  UPON  THE  DEPARTMENT  BY  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS  RESIDING  IN 
THE  STATES  LATELY  IN  REBELLION. 

In  April,  1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation 
declaring  the  following  States  to  be  in  insurrection,  viz:  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  In  July,  1861, 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  he  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the 
following-named  States  to  be  in  rebellion,  to  wit :  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  certain  counties  now  constituting 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1861,  the  mails,  post  offices,  postage  stamps,  and  other 
property  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  situated  or  found  in  the  rebellious 
States,  having  been  seized  by  the  insurgents,  the  Postmaster  General  issued  an 
order  that  all  postal  service  should  be  suspended  in  those  States  from  and  after 
the3lBtof  May,  1861. 

The  mail  service  on  most  of  the  mail  routes  in  the  States  designated  had 
practically  ceased,  before  the  issuing  of  this  order.     The  so-called  confederate 
authorities  had  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  insurgents  the 
post  offices,  mail-bags,  and  all  the  material  by  which  the  United  States  mail 
had  been  served  in  the  rebel  States.     Many  of  the  postmasters,  contractors, 
and  other  officers  and  employes  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  voluntarily  oJr 
by  coercion,  entered  into  the  ma^'l  service  of  the  rebels.     With  some  few  and 
most  honorable  exceptions,  they  retained  themselves  or  delivered  to  tb©  confed- 
erate authorities  the  money,  postage  stamps,  stamped  eavelopea,  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States.     Many  of  the  contractors  of  the  Po^t  O^c© 
Department  abandoned  their  contracts  with  the  United  Stales,  axv^  V\0[i  l\ie 
United  States  property  became  carriers  for  the  rebel  governm^.tit.     T>\xm^  Oie 
four  years  in  which  the  rebellious  States  carried  on  war  aga'^^^^l  x\\«^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
claims  against  the  Post  Office  Department  by  contractore    ot  t^tVex^  w^  ^^^ 
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States  in  rebellion  were  presented.  Immediately  the  rebellion  was  snppressed, 
claims  in  great  numbers,  by  contractors  and  others,  for  services  rendered  before 
the  rebellion,  of  considerable  amount,  were  presented  to  this  office  for  payment. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  claims  of  this  character  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
The  experienced  head  of  the  pay  division,  Mr.  Ilazlett,  estimates  them  at  not 
less  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

It  was  obvious  that  grave  and  difficult  questions  would  arise  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  claims.  Some  of  them  were  presented  by  disloyal  and  rebel 
contractors  who  had  voluntarily  transferred  their  own  services,  with  the  prop- 
erty of  the  government  which  they  held  in  trust,  to  the  insurgents,  and  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  sought  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  they 
thus  robbed  and  betrayed.  Others  of  these  claims  were  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  allege  that  they  had  been  coerced  into  the  rebel  service ;  while  in  some 
instances  they  were  held  or  presented  by  truly  loyal  cftizens  of  disloyal  States. 

After  careful  and  mature  consideration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  suspend, 
for  the  time  being,  action  upon  all  these  claims.  I  was  the  mora  readily  led  to 
this  conclusion  from  the  difficulty,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  country,  in 
diicrimiuating  between  the  claims  presented  by  loyal  and  disloyal  men,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  no  estimate  or  specific  appropriation  had,  since  the  rebel- 
lion, been  made  by  Congress  for  their  payment.  Upon  Questions  so  grave  and 
delicate  I  thought  it  wiser  to  delay  action  until  Congress  nad  an  opportunity  to 
act  upon  the  subject.  No  payments  have,  therefore,  been  made  to  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  rebellious  States  presenting  claims  upon  this  office  for  services  rendered 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  except  in  some  few^  exceptional  cases.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  present  the  subject  to  Congress,  that  such  action  may  be 
taken  as  Congress  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

CLAIMS  OF  DISLOYAL   PERSONS    IN   STATES   OTHER    THAN   THOSE  DECLARED  IN 

REBELLION. 

The  rule  adopted  by  this  office  during  the  war  has  been  not  to  pay  any 
claim  to  any  person  in  any  State  known  to  be  engaged  in  aiding  or  abetting 
treason  and  rebellion.  There  has  been  a  considerable  number  of  claims  sus- 
pended for  this  cause  presented  by  persons  not  residing  in  the  States  enumerated 
by  the  President's  proclamation  as  being  in  rebellion,  and  by  persons  most  of 
whom  resided  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  No  other 
safe  and  proper  course  has  presented  itself  for  this  office  than  to  continue  the 
rule  which  was  adopted  during  the  war,  of  not  paying  any  claim  to  any  person 
in  any  State  known  to  be  engaged  in  aiding  the  rebellion,  and  to  suspend  action 
upon  all  claims  of  this  character  until  Congress  shall  direct  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  them,  leaving  the  parties  in  the  mean  time  to  .their  remedy  in 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

OLD    POSTMASTERS    HOLDING    OFFICE    IN    THE    REBELLIOUS    STATES    AT    THE 
COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE    REBELLION. 

Of  the  moneys,  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  custody  of  the  postmasters  holding  office  in  the  rebel- 
lious States  at  the  time  of  the  bi-eaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion was  at  that  time,  or  has  been  since,  turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment.  Much  of  this  property,  it  is  alle^d,  was  turned  over  to  the  rebel 
JPost  Office  Department. 

The  statement  numbered  thirty-one  will  show  the  balances  due  the  United 
States  from  the  postmasters  in  the  rebellious  States.  Some  few  of  these  late 
postmasters  have  promptly  paid  the  balances  due  to  the  government.  The  most 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  have  been  and  are  being  taken,  as  fast  as  courts 
are  organized,  to  collect  from  these  defaulting  postmasters  the  amounts  due  from 
them  and  their  sureties  to  the  government. 


mands  for  payment  made.  The  acconDts  of  all  the  offices  have  beeu  stated  and 
drafts  are  being  drawn  and  demands  made  as  rapidly  as  new  postmasters  or 
other  proper  agents  are  appointed. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  CREDIT  BALANCE  ACCOUNTS. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  had  not  been  customary  to  notify  late  postmasters 
of  balances  found  due  them  on  the  final  adjustment  of  their  accounts,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  policy  there  had  accumulated  on  the  1st  of  October,  1864, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-fuur 
dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  due  to  late  postmasters  throughout  the  TJnitet? 
States. 

It  having  been  decided  by  my  predecessor  to  change  this  policy,  circulai 
were  issued  notifying  late  postmasters  of  balances  to  their  credit.     Dwring  tl 
period  from  January  1  to  September  16,  1865,  three  thousand  eight  hundi 
and  eighty-nine  late  postmasters  have  been  thus  notified.     With  ten  hund 
and  fifty-one  late  postmasters,  or  their  representatives,  a  settlement  and  y 
ment  of  the  balances  of  their  accounts  have  been  made,  the  aggregate  of  w 
payments  amounts  to  thirty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  d^ 
and  seventy-six  cents. 

All  credit  balance  accounts  under  five  dollars,  from  July  1,  1851,  tr 
30,  1858,  in  the  loyal  States,  and  all  credit  balance  accounts  of  wl 
amount  for  the  same  period,  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  have  been 
Thus  four  thousand  and  thirty-nine  credit  balance  accounts  in  loyal 
amounting  to  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and 
cents,  and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  credit  balance 
in  late  rebellious  States,  amounting  to  forty-four  thousand  and  fifty-r 
and  thirty-two  cents,  have  been  closed. 

There  remain  to  be  acted  upon  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred 
accounts  of  late  postmasters,  who  retired  from  office  during  the  perio 
1,  1857,  to  July  1,  1864. 

MONEV-ORDEa   SYSTEM. 

Your  attention  is  especially  asked  to  the  operations  of  the  mo 
tem.     For  the  statements  and  suggestions  on  that  subject  here 
am  indebted,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  to  Mr.  Holden,  the  very  able  an^ 
of  the  division  having  charge  of  the  operations  of  this  business, 
the  system  is  commending  itself  to  the  people.     A  reference  U 
ing  the  orders  drawn  and  paid  at  each  office  will  exhibit,  in  i 
manner,  how  extensively  and  advantageously  the  system  has 
soldiers  in  sending  money  to  their  families  and  friends  dur 
amount  of  orders  drawn  at  the  great  centres  of  military 
follows : 

Chattanooga 

City  Point 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Newbem,  N.  0 

New  Orleans 

Old  Point  Comfort 

Port  Royal 

St.  Louis 

Vicksburg 


November  1,  1864,  when  the  system  went  into  operation,  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  18Gd.  This  new  hranch  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
United  States  was  established  "  to  insure  greater  security  in  the  transfer  of 
money  through  the  mails,"  and  the  report  comprises  the  transactions  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  offices,  which  were  designated  money-order  offices,  and 
which  were  in  operation  a  portion  or  all  of  the  time  during  the  period  above 
mentioned. 

As  a  means  of  commencing  the  money-order  business  the  postmasters  at  the 
designated  money-order  offices  were  directed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  as 
provided  by  act  of  Congress,  to  transfer  from  any  postage  funds  in  their  hands 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  held  as  a  reserve  for  the  payments  of  money  orders. 
With  the  majority  of  offices  comprised  in  this  report  the  amount  of  this  re- 
serve was  fixed  at  $300  each ;  in  some  cases,  however,  $500  was  allowed,  and 
in  a  few  offices  of  the  larger  size  $1,000.  In  case  the  reserve  becomes  exhausted 
in  the  payment  of  money  orders,  the  postmaster  is  directed  to  make  a  second 
transfer,  to  be  Used  for  that  purpose,  equ<d  to  the  amount  of  his  reserve.  And 
in  case  the  postage  funds  in  his  hands  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  or  in 
case  thev  become,  exhausted  by  a  succession  of  transfers,  such  postmaster  is 
furnished  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  the  postmaster  at  New  York. 

Money-order  offices  are  of  two  claeses-r-those  of  the  first  class  being  selected 
with  a  view  to  convenience,  in  which  those  of  the  second  class  are  required  to 
deposit  their  surplus  funds- arising  from  the  sale  of  money  orders.  There  are 
twenty-six  first  class  or  deposit  offices,  and  these  have  a  common  deposit  with 
the  postmaster  at  New  York. 

The  whole  amount  transferred  from  the  postage  fund,  with  which  to  com- 
mence the  money-order  business  and  to  enable  postmasters  yfho  were  short 
of  money -order  funds  to  meet  the  payment  of  orders  diawn  on  them,  was 
$191,666  37  ;  and  there  was  retransferred  to  the  postage  fund  during  the  same 
time  $147,462  88,  leaving  a  balance  due  that  fund  on  the  30th  of  June,  on 
account  of  such  transfers,  of  $44,203  49. 

The  number  of  money  orders  issued  up  to  June  30  was  74,277,  amounting  to 
one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-tiro 
dollars  and  fifty-two  cents,  ($1,360,122  .52.) 

The  aggregate  amount  of  fees  received  for  issuing  moyey  orders  was 
$11,534  90,  including  $71  95  received  for  issuing  duplicates  where  the  originals 
were  lost.  This  sum,  $11,534  90,  with  the  addition  of  $1  50  received  as  pre- 
mium on  exchange,  constitutes  the  entire  amoimt  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
business. 

The  money  orders  paid  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  twentj-two  cents, 
($1,291  972  22 ;)  and  there  was  repaid  to  the  purchasers  of  money  orders  at  the 
issuing  offices  $21,784  86,  leaving  outstanding  on  the  30th  June  $46,365  44, 
which  had  not  been  presented  for  payment. 

The  expenses  of  the  business  for  money-order  blank  books  at  all  of  the 
offices,  commissions  and  clerk-hire  allbwed  postmasters,  stationery  and  miscel- 
laneous items,  was  $18,584  37,  being  an  excess  over  the  revenues,  which  the 
system  cost  the  government,  of  $7,047  97,  not  including  any  expenses  of  the 
offices  of  the  auditor  or  superintendent,  or  for  printing  or  binding  done  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  amount  deposited  with  the  postmaster  at  New  York,  on  account  of  sur- 
plus arising  from  the  sale  of  money  orders,  was  $395,002  54,  of  which  amount 
the  sum  of  $133,243  was  paid  out  on  drafts  in  favor  of  postmasters  who  were 
short,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  payment  of  money  orders  drawn  on  their 
offices ;  and  $96,333  63,  being  the  amount  due  the  postage  fund  on  account  of 


to  the  credit  of  the  Post  Office  Department.    The  money  orders  paid  at  that 
office  during  the  same  period  exceeaed  the  issues  by  $149,075  17. 


■  -r,  ilii 


a  -  : 


WHBRBIN    CHANGES    ARB   ADVISED    I\    THE    PRESENT    LAW. 

By  tlie  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  est^iblisli  a  postal  money-order 
system,'*   approved  May  17,  1864,  it  is  provided  "that  no  money  order  shall 
\>e  issued  for  any  sum  less  than  one  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars."     The  same 
act  further  provides  that  in  case  of  the  loss  of  any  money  order  the  Post- 
master General  shall  be  authorized  to  cause  a  duplicate  thereof  to  be  issued,  for 
wliicli  a  second  fee  shall  be  charged,  the  person  applying  for  the  same  being 
required  to  make  oath  or  affirmation  of  such  loss.     It  is  also  provided,  sectioi 
7 »  **  that   deputy  postmasters  at  money-order  offices  may  be  allowed  by  th 
Postmaster  General,  as  a  compensation  for  the  issuing  and  paying  of  monc 
orders,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  fees  on  money  ordr 
*    issued,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  Postmaster  General,  one-eighth  of  one  ' 
centum  on  the  grods  amount  of  orders  paid  at  their  offices :  Provided,  Thaf 
emoluments  arising  from*  such  rates  of  compensation  shall  be  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  forty-first  section  of  the  act  of  third  March,  eighteen  hur 
and  twenty-five,  entitled  *  An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  establi 
the  Post  Office  Department.*  " 

Section  41  of  the  act  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :    . 
•*  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  the  annual  emoluments  of  an 
master,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  necessary  expenditures  inciden 
office,  shall  amount  to  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  the  surplus 
accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  Postmaster  General,  by  him  to  be  acco 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  moneys  accruing  from  the  post  office  estab? 
The  intention  of  section  seven  above  quoted  was,  and  the  practice  f 
postmasters  commissions  for  transacting  the  money-order  business  wb 
of  their  office  receive  less  than  four  thousand  dollars.    In  case  a 
already  receives  four  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  no  commissions  • 
but  at  the  option  of  the  Postmaster  General  an  allowance  may 
clerk-hire.    The  meaning,  however,  of  section  seven  of  the  act  of 
termined  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  somewhat  ambiguous  and 
law  seeming  to  say  that  no  commissions  shall  be  allowed  where 
already  receives  two  thousand  dollars.     Unless  this  provision  m 
tion  in  the  manner  of  allowing  compensation  be  abolished,  a 
recommended,  it  is  necessary  that  the  statute  of  17th  May,  1^ 
by  an  act  declaratory  of  the  meaning  thereof. 

CHANGES     RECOAfMENDED. 

The  following  changes  in  the  system  are  recommended  : 

1.  Increase  the  amount  for  which  money  orders  may  be 
lars,  and  abolish  the  one  dollar  restriction. 

2.  Abolish  the  payment  of  fees  on  duplicate  orders. 

3.  Increase  the  commissions  allowed  postmasters  on  pai' 
of  one  per  cent.,  instead  of  one-eighth. 

4.  Authorize  postmasters   to  administer  oaths  for  th 
parties  to  procure  duplicate  orders  in  case  of  loss 

5.  Authorize  postmasters  to  issue  duplicate  orders,  ht 
for  any  errors  or  double  payments. 

6.  Allow  all  postmasters  compensation  in  proporlic 
nesB  done,  and  abolish  clerk-hire. 
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1. —  Thirty-dollar  restriction. 

Both  the  one  and  thirty  dollar  restrictions  are  believed  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  money-order  system.  If  persons  desire  to  send  sums  of 
less  than  one  dollar,  as  is  frequc^ntly  the  case,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
refusing  them  the  facilities  of  the  money-order  office  so  Jong  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  reqnisite  fee.  In  practice  it  is  also  fonnd  that  persons  often 
purchase  money  orders  to  the  amount  of  two,  three,  or  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  requires  the  filling  up  and  transcribing  of  seven,  ten,  or  seventeen  sepa- 
rate orders,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  like  number  of  *'  advices."  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  ordci*s  that  may  be  issued  to  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  no  inconvenience  has  thus  far  arisen  from  this  cause  sufficient  to 
amount  to  an  objection  to  the  practice.  The  average  amount  of  the  74,000 
orders  issued  was  S18  31  each,  and  of  the  paid  orders  $18  32  each.  Thus, 
while  the  great  majority  of  remittances  will  fall  considerably  below  thirty  dol- 
lars, it  will  frequently  be  the  case  between  large  cities  that  persons  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  the  money- order  office  to  transmit  much  larger 
sums.  By  increasing  the  amount  for  which  orders^may  be  issued  the  public 
will  be  better  accommodated,  and  the  labor  and  expenses  of  postmasters  mate- 
rially diminished. 

2. — Fees  on  duplicate  orders. 

The  practice  of  requiring  a  second  fee  for  the  issuing  of  a  duplicate  order,  in 
case  the  original  is  lost,  will  have,  it  is  believed,  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
system.  Ine  loss  of  money  orders  occurs  generally  not  from  any  fault  of  the 
purchaser,  but  of  the  mails ;  and  the  purchaser  is  the  party  who  ia  incommoded 
thereby.     Or  if  loss  occurs  by  fault  either  of  the  purchaser  or  payee,  the  re- 

auirement  of  an  extra  fee  to  obtain  a  duplicate  will  have  no  effect  to  remedy 
le  evil.  The  person  who  buys  a  money  order  and  pays  the  fee  required  by 
law  ought  to  have  its  safe  transmission  through  the  mails  insured  to  him  by  the 
government,  or,  in  case  of  loss,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  duplicate  order  or 
the  repayment  of  his  money  without  further  cost. 

3. —  Increase  of  commissions. 

The  commigsions  accruing  to  postmasters  for  paying  money  ordera  under  the 
present  rule  are  believed  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  services 
performed.  The  labor  of  issuing  and  jntying  money  orders  is  comparatively 
equal.  That  is,  it  would  require  nearly  as  much  clerical  labor  to  pay  a  given 
amount  of  money  orders  as  to  issue  them,  while  the  responsibility  would  be 
x;on$iderably  greater.  Under  the  present  rule  a  postmaster  who  issues  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  money  orders  will  receive  as  his  commissions. therefor  sixty 
dollars,  while  the  postmaster  who  pays  the  same  amount  will  receive  only 
twenty-five  dollars  on  that  account.  An  increase  of  the  commissions  for  pay- 
ing orders  to  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  would  make  the  compensationpropor 
tionate  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  as  compared  with  the  amount  allowed 
for  i^^8uing  orders,  and  satisfy  many  postmasters,  it  is  believed,  who  would 
otherwise  think  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to  clerk-hire  on  that  accounts 

4. — Authorize  postmasters  to  administer  oaths. 

The  propriety  of  authorizing  postmasters  or  their  designated  deputies  to  ad- 
minister oaths  to  persons  applying  for  duplicate  orders  when  the  originala  are 
lost,  which  should  always  be  done  free  of  expense,  is  too  apparent  to  require 
an  extended  notice.  It  would  not  only  save  the  applicant  so  much  unnecei^sary 
expense,  but  would  fiMilitate  the  businesa  of  the  office  in  procuring  dnplieate 
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orders,  and  thereby  commend  the  system  to  public' favor.  In  many  cases  an 
officer  qualified  to  administer  oaths  cannot  be  found  within  several  miles  of  the 
post  office  applying  for  the  duplicate  order. 

5. — Allow  postfnasters  to  issue  duplicate  orders. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  this  provision  is  similar  to  the  last — to  facilitate 
the  mode  of  procuring  duplicates,  and  thereby  recommend  the  system  to  public 
favor.  In  offices  remote  from  the  capitul  the  delay  necessarily  occasioned  to 
procure  a  duplicate  order  under  the  present  law  must  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  the  system.  As  duplicate  orders  are  issued  mainly  on  the  strength 
of  the  certificate  of  the  postmaster  at  the  office  on  which  the  oria;inal  was 
drawn,  that  the  said  order  has  not  been  paid  and  ttnll  not  hereafter  be  paid  if 
presented  for  that  purpose,  the  department  may  always  be  protected  against 
double  payments  on  that  account. 

6. — Commission  vs.  clerk'hire. 

Under  the  present  law,  as  has  already  been  stated,  postmasters  whose  sala- 
ries and  emoluments  amount  to  (4,000  per  year  receive  no  commissions  for 
transacting  money-order  business,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  at  (he  option  of  the  Post- 
master General,  receive  an  allowance  for  clerk-hire.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
compensation  be  allowed  technically  as  clerk-hire  or  commission,  if  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  business  done.  But  this  will  never  be  the  case  where 
clerk-hire  is  allowed;  for  while  one  postmaster  doing  money-order  business 
enough  to  employ  an  extra  clerk  will  get  an  allowance  therefor,  another,  doing 
a  fourth  or  fifth  part  as  much,  will  get  the  same  allowance.  Under  the  present 
law  clerk- hire  has  been  allowed  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  fifteen  offices, 
amounting  to  $14,400  per  annum.  The  amount  of  business  done  at  these 
fifteen  offices  was  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount,  while  they  received 
about  seventy- five  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  allowed. 

By  increasing  the  rate  of  compensation  for  paying  orders,  and  also  increasing 
the  amount  for  which  money  orders  may  be  issued,  as  recommended  in  this 
report,  it  is  believed  that  ample  compensation  will  be  allowed  for  transacting 
the  money-order  business,  and  the  system  made  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  revenue  to  the  government. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  advantage  of  the  money-order  system  over  any  and  all  other  modes  of 
transmitting  money  through  the  mails  consists  in  its  almost  perfect  security 
against  fraud  or  loss.  This  security  is  obtained  by  leaving  out  of  the  money 
order  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  payable,  ^the  information  being 
given  by  the  postmaster  issuing  it  to  the  postmaster  on  whom  it  is  drawn.)  So, 
in  case  the  order  is  lost  or  stolen,  the  party  finding  or  stealing  it  is  not  able  to 
collect  payment.  The  popularity  and  safety  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  series  of  years,  is  summed  up  in  the  tenth 
report  of  the  postmaster  general  of  that  country  as  follows  : 

'*  The  money- order  office,  which  was  established  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  transmission  of  small  sums  by  poor  persons,  has 
gradually  become  the  bank  of  the  whole  trading  community.  It  affords  an 
almost  absolute  security  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  rem  tting  money  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Money  orders  are  often  lost  and  often 
stolen,  but  the  departmental  check  is  so  complete  that  not  more  than  one  in 
every  hundred  thousand  of  the  orders  issued  is  paid  to  another  than  the  lawful 
owner.    The  system  not  only  affords  protection  against  persona  who  might 


who  migbt  attempt  to  defraud,  either  by  altering  the  amoant  of  the  order,  bj 
omitting  to  charge  themselves  with  the  proper  amount  received  for  orders  isaned, 
or  by  forging  spurious  orders." 

CONCLUSION. 

The  vast  amount  of  labor  performed  through  this  office  appears  from  the  fore- 
going statements  and  the  tables  hereto  attached.  The  results  exhibited  by  the 
tables  and  figures  referred  to  show  that  the  work  done  by  the  clerks  and  em- 
ployes in  this  bureau  has  been  most  faithfully  and  efficiently  performed.  The 
prompt  collection  and  faithful  disbursement  of  the  moneys  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  extending  over  a  country  so  vast,  and  through  the  action  of  agents 
so  numerous,  requires  from  all,  and  especially  from  the  heads  of  divisions  and 
chief  clerk,  the  most  constant  vigilance,  care,  and  attention.  It  is  believed  that 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  these  responsible  duties  have  been  dischai^ed  with  a 
fidelity,  ability,  promptness,  and  success  unsurpassed  by  any  department  of  the 
government. 

Although  the  business  of  the  office  has  largely  increased  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  although  all  the  expenses  of  living  have  more  than  doubled  since  the  ratee 
of  compensation  of  the  clerks  and  employes  in  this  office  were  fixed,  yet,  as  yon 
are  aware,  no  general  increase  of  compensation  or  other  expense  baa  been  in- 
curred. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

I.  N.  ABNOLD,  Auditor. 

Hon.  W.  Dbnnison, 

Postmaster  General. 


Tabular  statements  and  exhibits  accompanyiw(  the  annual  ref^art  of  the  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  1865. 

INDEX    TO   TABLES    AND    EXHIBITS. 

The  tabular  statement  numbered  1  exhibits  the  receipts  of  the  department 
under  their  several  heads. 

That  numbered  2  exhibits  the  expenditures  under  the  several  heads. 

That  numbered  3  exhibits  the  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories. 

That  pumbered  4  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  frec>dclivery  letter-carrier 
system  at  the  principal  offices  in  the  United  States. 

That  numbered  5  exhibits  the  miscellaneous  payments  during  the  fiscal  year. 

That  numbered  6  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  principal  labors  performed  bj 
this  office  during  the  fiscal  year. 

That  numbered  7  exhibits  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  British  maib 
received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States. 

That  numbered  8  exhibits  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  Prussian  mails 
received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States. 

That  numbered  9  exhibits  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  French  mail:» 
received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States. 

That  numbered  10  exhibits  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  Belgian  mails 
received  in  akid  sent  from  the  United  States. 

That  numbered  11  exhibits  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  Bremen  mails 
received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States.       « 
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That  numbered  12  exhibitB  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  Hamburg  mails 
received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States. 

That  unmbered  13  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  in  British  mails. 

That  numbered  14  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in  closed  mails. 

That  numbered  15  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  France. 

That  numbered  16  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 

That  numbered  17  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  Bremen. 

That  numbered  18  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  Hamburg. 

That  numbered  19  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the 
several  postages,  conveyed  hy  the  West  India  line  of  ocean  steamers. 

That  numbered  20  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the 
several  postages,  conveyed  by  the  South  Pacific  line  of  ocean  steamers. 

That  numbered  21  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

That  numbered  22  exhibits  the  amount  of  postage  on  mails  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces. 

That  numbered  23  exhibits  the  amount  of  postage  on  foreign  dead  letters 
sent  from  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

That  numbered  24  exhibits  the  balances  due  from  and  to  the  United  States 
on  the  adjustment  of  accounts  with  foreign  nations. 

That  numbered  25  exhibits  the  Prussian  closed  mail  account  for  the  year 
Giicled  December  31,  1864. 

That  numbered  26  exhibits  the  Canadian  closed  mail  account  for  the  year 
ended  December  31, 1864. 

That  numbered  27  exhibits  the  Havana  closed  mail  account  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1864. 

That  numbered  28  exhibits  the  Honolulu  and  Vancouver's  Island  closed 
mail  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1864. 

That  numbered  29  exhibits  the  Belgian  closed  mail  account  for  the  year 
ended  December  :U,  1864. 

That  numbered  30  exhibits  the  amounts  reported  due  the  various  lines  of 
ocean  mail  steamers  during  the  fiscal  year. 

That  numbered  31  exhibits  the  balances  due  the  United  States  from  presi- 
dential offices  in  the  late  rebellious  States,  and  also  the  total  amount  due  from 
postmasters  iu  these  States. 

Ihose  numbered  from  32  to  35,  inclusive,  exhibit  the  details  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  money-order  department  from  November  1,  1864,  to  June  30» 
1865. 

7  P.  M.  • 


their  several  appropriate  /leads,  by  quarters,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime 
30,  1865. 


Beealptt. 


3d  quarter, 
1864. 


4th  qnarter, 
1864. 


I  Mt  quarter, 

1865. 


Sd  qnarter, 

1865. 


Total  am*t 
under  each 


Letter  i>oitage 

Newfpaper  poftage,  Sec. 

Regiitered  letterg 

FInee 

Emolamento 

Stamps  told 

H  iaeellaDeoiu 

Deadletten 


$SS9.Sa4  78] 

147,366  57 

12,450  45 

756 

111,685  49 

3,010,133  81 

8,466  411 


$234,470  14 

147, 423  38 

15,371  90 

5  00 

139,637  05 

3,181,313  363,279. 

5,321  42 


$244. 520  74 
146, 403  49 
15,460  40 


$199,574  53 

138. 615  39 

13,223  90; 

5  OQI 

147.311  161    146,994  89 

1,773  403,928,508  2813,399.727  85! 

4,563  32i      13,426  19        31.777  34 


$937.770 18 

579,807  83 

56,506  65^ 

17  561 

545^328  59! 


S^2^70;         5,82270 


3,549,515  07,3,723,541  253,837.931  513,445,170  87 $14,556,158  70 


OFFICE  OF  THE  AUPrrOR  OF  THE  TREASDRT 

FOR  THE  PQ«T  OFFICE  DEPARTMERT,  October  25,  1B6S. 


J.  M.  HcOREW,  Aetimg  Audittr. 


No.  2. — Statement  exhibiting  the  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  DepartmaU, 
under  their  several  appropriate  heads,  by  quarters,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1865. 


ExpenditoreB. 


3d  quarter. 
1864. 


4tb  qnarter. 
1864. 


1st  qnarter, 
]S65. 


3d  qnarter, 
1865. 


Total  aiB*t 
nader  each 


Compensation  to  postmasters.. 
Compensation  to  letter-carriers. 
Ship,  steamboatt  and  way  let- 
ters   

Transportation,  of  the  malls — 

Wrapping  paper 

Office  foniitare 

Advertising 


$875,151  83 
112,550  35 


$845,661  14 
121,563  86 


1,439  92        1,705  60 
1,584,501  191,934,715  69 


L agent 

Hail  locks,  keys,  and  stamps.. 
Hail  depredations  and  special 

agents 

Clerks  for  offices 

Postage  stamps  and  stamped 

enrelopee 

Hiscellancoiu 

Hlicellaneous  account  of  Bre* 


17,828  90 
1,070  50 
11,780  91 
24,022  79 
1.508  55 
2.830  39 

12,932  98 
372,720  07 

53, 342  26 
41,604  64 


HlsceUaneons  account  of  Ham- 


acc't  of  French 


Hiacellaneous  account  of  Brit- 
ish mails  


15,587  30 

109  62 

34,716  91 

53,533  60 

1,672  10 

1,011  55 

13,613  08 
185,566  95 

37,310  57 
36.063  39 

50,816  40 

69,327  56 

35,677  04 


$832,435  33 
126,00126 

732  14 
1,781.708  24 
17,095  40 
175  75 
15.060  68 
28,905  74 
1,544  25 
637  50 

19,385  44 
541, 197  14 

47,231  74 
101, 985  99 


$830,133  48 
134.089  17 

-    1,527  06 

1,840,779  79 

40.950  95 

175  83 

18,837  61 

20. 1V5  59 

1, 615  72 

.1,221  »5 

17,004  72 
429.458  41 

45.694  29 
133,435  59 


134,762  87 


$3,383.381 77, 
494.20364 

5^394  741 

7.141,704  91 

91,46955 

1,531 70 

70.416111 

125^58672; 

6.340  G* 

5.7ia39| 

62,93522! 
1.528,936  57| 

183,47886' 
303.069  61, 

50.616  4o! 

69,327  S6j 

35,677  04' 

134,76987! 


3, 113, 285  2713,427,539  363. 646. 869  47  3, 505. 094  18 


.I3.«H798« 


OFFICE  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  25,  1865. 


J.  H.  HCGREW.  Attbtg  JWtor. 
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No.  5.— MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS. 

A  detailed  statement  nnder  thi§  head  of  the  paj/mtnte  made  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
theJUeal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1865,  ezhibiting  the  following  sums  placed  to  the  credit  of  post- 
masters and  others  and  charged  to  misceUaneous  account,  viz : 

1864. 

Oct       2.  Allowed  T.  C.  McEwin,  postmaster,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  stationery, 

&c.,  in  first  quarter  1862 $4  79 

Oct     12.  Allowed  W.  A.  Gaines,  postmaster,  Frankfort,  Kentackj,  for  rent 

of  office  from  September  30,  1863,  to  March  31,  1864 45  74 

Not.      2.  Allowed  W.  Deil,  postmaster,  Chambersbor^,  Pa.,  for  stationery 

in  first  quarter  1864 17  68 

Not.    2S.  Allowed  J.  Teesdale,  postmaster,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  statiofieTy 

and  li^hU  in  third  quarter  1863 10  30 

Dec*      2.  Allowed  J.  L.  Scripps,  postmaster,  Chica^,  III.,  for  three  copies  of 

the  Chicago  Dinctoiy 8  00 

Dec      2.  Allowed  R.  F.  Perkins,  postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  sta- 
tionery, printing,  &c.,  in  second  quarter  1864 915  80 

Dec*     12.  Allowed  J.  A.  BrickneU,  postmaster,  Aug^ta,  Maine,  for  safe  for 

the  use  of  his  office 175  00 

1865. 
Jaa.      4.  Allowed  W.  G.  Whitehurst,  postmaster,  AtUnta,  III.,  for  expenses 

incurred  and  paid  by  him  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  £llxa- 

bethHouchins 9  85 

Jad.       5.  Allowed  R.  C.  Gist,  special  agent,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  stationeiy 

in  first  quarter  1863 18  00 

Jan.       7.  Allowed  Henir  Chickering,  postmaster,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  fuel, 

lights,  di^,  m  second  quarter  1864 19  45 

Jim.     15.  Allowed  D.  T.  Linegar,  postmaster,  Cairo,  111.,  for  printing,  ice, 

oil,  Ac , 233  40 

Jtn.     17.  Allowed  J.  L.  Bittenger,  postmaster,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  dock, 

lights,  and  mailpoucnin  first  quarter  1864 46  00 

Jmu     20.  Allowed  S.  Bosworth,  postmaster.  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  rent,  fuel,  and 

Hghts  in  third  quarter  1864 49  25 

Jan.    26.  Allowed  R.  Q.  Pettibone,  postmaster,  Ogdensbuig,  N.  T.,  for  gas 

and  stationery  in  second  quarter  1864 *...  3  OS 

Jan*    26.  Allowed  W«  H.  Wallace,  postmaster.  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  T.,  for 

printing  receipts  in  second  quarter  1865 t 5  00 

Jan.     29.  Allowed  d.  ti,  Parker,  late  postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for 

official  telegrams,  carpets,  and  matting  in  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters 1863. .?..... I... !T.. : 186  33 

Kab.      4.  Allowed  A.  Williams,  postmaster,  Richmond,  Ind.,  for  rent  of  office 

for  second  quarter  ld64 15  97 

I^b.     15.  Alk>wed  W.  H.  Wallace,  postmaster.  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  for 

rent  and  fuel  for  third  quarter  1863 75  60 

Feb.     15b  Allowed  J.  L.  Bittenger,  postmaster,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  gas  fiixtures 

and  fuel  in  second  quarter  1864 7  SO 

Fbb.    20.  Allowed  £.  H.  Shelley,  postmaster,  Rome,  N.  T.,  for  fuel  in  third 

quarter  1864 16  25 

Fab.    24.  Allowed  E.  T.  Bean,  postmaster,  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  collecting  draft  on  late  postmaster,  Eur^a  North 10  00 

Feb.    25.  Allowed  G.  G.  Benedict  postmaster,  Burlington,  Yt,  for  fuel,  &c..  177  86 

Maich   7.  Allowed  Geonre  S.  Bangs,  postmaster,  Aurora,  111.,  for  rent  4^  office 

for  thiid  quarter  1864 18  75 

April     6.  Allowed  Charles  Nichols,  postmaster,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  for  labor, 

.   printing,  ink,  d^c 15  00 

April    11   Allowed  J.  G.  Palfirey,  postmaster,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  gas  in  third 

quarter  1864 14  45 

April    11.  Allowed  G.  W.  Rogers,  postmaster,  West  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  rent 

of  office  in  third  quarter  1864 81  25 

April    12.  Allowed  R.  G.  Pettibone,  postmaster,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  for  three 

tin  letter  boxes  for  stations 12  00 

April    13.  Allowed  W.  N.  Rogers,  late  postmaster,  Plaoenrilk,  Cal.,  for  rent 

fuel,  lights,  dbc,  from  July  1,  1861,  to  September  30,  1862 351  33 

April    27.  Allowed  £.  A.  Brown,  postmaster,  Danbniy,  Conn.,  for  fuel  and 

lights  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864 23S0 

May       9.  Allowed  S.  J.  Bowen,  postmaster,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  amount 

paid  for  labels  and  tags  in  fourth  quarter  1864 361  12 
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1865, 
Mbj     12.  Allowed  R.  F.  Perkins,  poBtmaster,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  prini- 

inff,  stationery,  and  lights  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864 $5, 287  92 

Maj     19.  Allowed  G^rge  A.  Hoffman,  postmaster,  Comberland,  Md.,  for  labor, 

stationery,  rent,  and  gas  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864  and  first 

quarter  1865 160  50 

May     19.  Allowed  Joseph  W.  Brady,  postmaster,  Mattoon,  III.,  for  expense 

incurred  in  arresting  five  men  upon  suspicion  of  robbing  the  maXla 

on  the  19th  of  August,  1864 16  80 

May    26.  Allowed  Charles  K.  Wells,  postmaster,  Milwaukie.  Wis.,  for  fuel 

and  repairs  in  second  quarter  1864 53  90 

May    29.  Allowed  S.  S.  Curtiss,  postmaster,  Denver  City,  CoL,  for  rent,  fuel, 

and  lirhta  from  July  1  toNovomber6,  1864 277  00 

May    30.  Allowed  J.  L.  Bittenger,  postmaster,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  fuel  and 

lights  from  July  1,  1864,  to  March  31,  1865 349  37 

June      5.  Allowed  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  postmaster,  Salt  Lake  City^  Utah,  for 

stationery,  lightft,  ^bc.,  in  fourth  quarter  1864 200  00 

June      7.  Allowed  A.  W.  Campbell,  late  postmaster,  Wheeling,  Ya.,  for  print- 
ing and  stationery  from  April  1.  1862,  to  March  31,  1864 '  94  25 

June      9.  Allowed  T.  W.  Campbell,  late  postmaster.  Wheeling,  Va.,  for  gas, 

ice,  iiiel,  repairs,  &c.,  in  fourth  quarter  1864  and  first  quarter  1865  656  30 

June    28.  Allowed  Abram  Wakeman,  late  postmaster,  New  York  city,  N.  Y., 

for  repairs  and  stationery  in  third  quarter  1864 2,737  25 

June    28.  Allowed  C.  L.  Bronson,  nostmaster,  Paducah,  Ky.,  for  rent  and 

lights  in  third  quarter  1864 54  00 

June    28.  Allowed  Jane  Adams,  postmaster,  Miamiville,  Ohio,  for  oil  and  gas 

infourth  auarter  1864 5  00 

June    28.  Allowed  William  A.  Howard,  postmaster,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  fael 

and  lights  in  fourth  quarter  I8iS4 471  15 

June    28.  Allowed  J.  L.  Scripps,  postmaster  at  Chicago,  III.,  for  gas  in  fourth 

quarter  1864 875  00 

June    28.  Allowed  W.  H.  Pierce,  postmaster,  Monmouth,  111., for  rent,  fuel,  and 

lights  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864 134  53 

June    29.  Allowed  £.  P.  Bassett,  postmaster,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  printing  and 

stationery  in  third  and  fourth  qi^arters  1864 354  60 

June    29.  Allowed  F.  J.  Mayer,  postmaster,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  lights,  fuel, 

and  repairs  in  fourth  quarter  1864 2,904  35 

June    30.  Allowed  J.  L.  Scripps,  postmaster,   Chicago,   III.,  for  printing, 

stationerv  and  repairs  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864 4, 795  38 

July     11.  Allowed  W.  B.  Massey,  postmaster,  Alelandria,  Virginia,  for  fuel 

and  lights  in  fourth  quarter  1864 37  00 

July    11.  Allowed  A.  W.  Campbell,  |K)stmaster,  Wheeling,  Virginia,  for  print- 

ing,  stationery  ana.labor  in  the  third  quarter  1 864 . . .' 127  60 

July     11.  Alowed  Lloyd  Knight,  postmaster,  Pomt  Lookout,  Virginia,   for 

repairs  In  second  quarter  1865 13  44 

July     11.  Allowed  Alanson  Crane,  postmaster.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Vir^ia,  for 

lights  and  fuel  in  fourth  quarter  1864 168  90 

July    11.  Allowed M.  M.  Seymore,  postmaster,  PainesviUe,  Ohio,  for  stationery 

in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864,  and  first  quarter  1865 24  18 

July    11.  Allowed  John  Row,  postmaster,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  for  rent  i^  fourth 

quarter  1864 186  74 

Aug.    18.  Allowed  W.  N.  Byers,  postmaster,  Denver,  Colorado,  for  use  of 

home  one  day ^ 8  00 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  Young  S.  Walter,  postmaster,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  for 

rent  in  fourth  quarter  1864 30  00 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  R.  Way,  postmaster,  Dunkirk,  New  York,  for  rent  in  thu-d 

quarter  1864 41  75 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  J.  G.  Palfrey,  postmaster,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  rent 

in  second  auarter  1865 324  68 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  R.  H.  Lee,  postmaster,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  for  stationery 

in  fourth  quarter  1864 48  00 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  C.  Harris,  postmaster,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  for  same 

iteminfirst  quarter  1865 10  00 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  D.  Price,  postmaster,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  stationery 

infourth  auarter  1864,  and  first  quarter  1865 101  59 

Sept    21.  Allowed  D.  Wells,  postmaster,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  same  item  in 

second  quarter  1865 5  85 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  J.  Jones,  postmaster,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  same  item 

in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864,  and  first  quarter  1 865 1 17  15 
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1865. 
Sept.    21.  Allowed  S.  Riddle,  postmaster,  Allegheny,  Penn.,  for  some  item, 

same  period $45  26 

Sept.    21.  AUowea  T.  Good,  postmaster,  Allentown,  Peon.,  for  same  item, 

same  period 35  70 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  J.  W.  Deal,  postmaster  Chambcrsburg,  Peiii].,for  same  item, 

same  period • 11  85 

Sept    21.  Allowea  J.  W.  Sterrett,  postmaster,  Erie,  Penn.,  same  item,  same 

period 79  00 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  G.  Beiigner,  postmaster,  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  for  same  item, 

same  period 1,707  09 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  J.  Cochran,  postmaster,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 14  80 

Sopt    21.  Allowea  C.  CoUom,  postmaster,  Headville,  Penn.,  for  same  item, 

same  period 30  06 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  C.  A.  Walbom,  postmaster,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  same 

item,  sameperiod *. 5,59675 

Sept    21.  Allowed  S.  f\  Von  Bonhorst,  postmaster,  I^ttsbnrg,  Penn.,  same, 

item,  same  period 673  46 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  M.  SiUiman,  postmaster,  Pottsville,  Penn.,  same  item,  same 

period 33  10 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  Knabb,  postmaster,  Reading,  Penn.,  same  item,  same 

period 39  95 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  A.  H.  Conrson,  postmaster,  Scranton,  Penn.,  same  item, 

same  period 21  70 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  R.  Barber,  postmaster,  TitnsTille,  Penn.,  same  item, 

same  period 56  50 

Sept    21.  AUowea  F.  Taylor,  postmaster,  Westchester,  Penn.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 14  60 

Sept    21.  Allowed  R.  J.  Campbell,  postmaster,  WiUiamsport,  Penn.,  same 

item,  same  period 71  06 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  T.  Jenkins,  postmaster.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  same 


item,  firstquarter  18(55 15  75 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  M.  Drake,  postmaster.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  same  item,  same 

period 29  35 

Sept   21.  Allowed  W^  H.  Vosbnrgh,  postmaster.  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  same  item, 

second  quarter  1865 13  07 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J,  H.  Young,  postmaster,  Cumberland,  Md.,  same  item, 

same  period 10  40 

Sopt    21.  Allowed  W.  H.  R.  Kelty,  postmaster,  Frederick,  Md.,  same  item, 

same  period.... 2  20 

iUowed  A.  W.  Campbell,  postmaster,  Wheeling,  Va.,  for  stationery 

in  second  quarter  1865 147  06 


Sept    21.  Allowed  A.  W.  Campbell,  postmaster,  Wheeling,  Va.,  for  stationery 

*  in  second  quarter  1865 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  G.  Palfrey,  postmaster,  Boston,  Mass.,  same  item,  same 


neriod .; 652  10 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  E.  A.  Brown,  postmaster,  Danbury,  Conn.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 21  90 

Sept.    21.  Allowea  H.  H.  Starkweather,  postmaster,  Norwich,  Conn.,  same 

item,  same  period 11  76 

Sept    21.  Allowed  H.  Palmer,  postmaster,  Niles,  Mich.,  same  item,  same 

period 4  00 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  J.  Row,  postmaster,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  same  item,  same 

period 13  50 

Sept    21.  Allowed  C.  A.  Harrington,  postmaster,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  same  item, 

same  period 28  75 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  W.  Burgess,  postmaster,  Janesville,  Wis,,  same  item, 

same  period 6  65 

Sept    21.  Allowed  jB.  Longyear,  postmaster,  Lansing,  Mich.,  same  item,  same 

period 31  73 

Sept  21.     Allowed  D.  B.  Green,  postmaster,  YpsHanti,  Mich.,  same  item, 

fourth  Quarter  1864 4  75 

Sept    21.  Allowed  W.  D.  Jencks,  postmaster,  Frederick,  Md.,  same  item, 

same  period 9  95 

Sept    21.  Allowed  R.  N.  Coming,  postmaster.  Concord,  N.  H.,  same  item, 

same  period 10  07 

Sept    21.  Allowed  G.  G.  Benedict,  postmaster,  Burlington,  Vt,  same  item, 

same  period 7  12 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  J.  W.  Egeleston,  postmaster.  New  London,  Conn.,  same 

item,  same  perioa. 6  25 

Sept    21.  Allowed    M.  Everts,  postmaster,  Rutland,  Vt,  same  item,  same 

period 8  00 


oept.    21.  Allowed  William  Allen,  poetnuuiter,  Auburi 

third  and  fourth  quarters  1664 

Sept. ,  21.  Allowed  George  Dawson,  postmaster,  Albany 

stationery,  &c.,  in  third  and  fourth  quarter 

second  quarters  1865 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  William  Stuart,  postmaster,  Bingha 

item,  sameperiod 

Sept    21  Allowed  G    B.  Lincoln,  postmaster,  Brookly 

same  period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  A.  M.  Clapp,  postmaster,  Buffalo,  N. 

neriod 

Sept    21.  Allowed  A.  G.  Murray,  postmaster,  Canand 

item,  same  period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  D.  F.  Pinkney,  postmaster,  Elmira, 

same  period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  G.  Palm,  postmaster,  Hudson,  N.  ^ 

period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  W.  Johnson,  postmaster,  Geneva,  N. ' 

DAfiod 

Sept.   21.  Allowed  W.  H.  Dorr,  postmaster,  UttleF^^^ 

same  period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  J.  Marsh,  postmaster,  Lockport,  N.  Y 

period i. 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  R.  G.  Pettibone,  postmaster,  Ogdensbor 

item,  same  period 

Sept    2i.  Allowed  A..yanKleeck,  postmaster,  Poughkeepsi 

same  period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  S.  W.  Opdike,  postmaster,  Bochester, 

same  period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  £.  H.  SheUy,  postmaster,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

period 

Sept    21 .  Allowed  J.  W.  Veeder,  postmaster,  Schenectady, 

same  period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  Fuller,  postmaster,  Seneca,  Falls,  N.  1 

period 

Sept    21.  AUowedW. W.Wallace, postmaster, Suspension! 

item,  same  period 

Sept   21.  Allowed  P.  H.  Eg^an,  postmaster,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  Thomas  Cawles,  postmaster,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

.  nAriod 

Sept    21.  Allowed  C.  H.  Hopkins,  po'stinastiBr]  IJtica,  N.'  Y., 
neriod 

Sept«  21.  Allowed  J.  S.  Allen,  postmaster,  Williamsburg,  1 
same  period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  A.  J.  Frey,  postmaster,  York,  Penn., 
period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  £.  Gowles,  postmaster,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Jeriod 
owed  J.  A.  Walter,  postmaster,  Kalamaaoo,  M 

same  period 

Sept.    21 .  Allowed  J.  A.  Binknell,  postmaster,  Augusta,  Ma 

same  period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  A.  T.  Dole,  postmaster,  Portland,  Maine,  i 

period.. 

Sept    21.  Allowed  G.  J.  Clark,  postmaster,  Manchester,  N. 

same  period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  W.  H.  De  Costa,  postmaster,  Charlestov^ 

item,  same  period 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  C.  W.  Chapman,  postmaster.  New  Bedfo 

item,  same  period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  M.  £arle,  postmaster,  Worcester,  Mass., 

period 

Sept   21.  Allowed  £.  S.  Cleveland,  postmaster,  Hartford,  Cc 

same  period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  D.  Coggshell,  postmaster,  ]^ewport,  R.  I.,  i 

period 

Sept    21.  Allowed  W.  C.  Simmons,  postmasw'  Providence,  Jl 

sameperiod ^»       
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1665. 
Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  B.  Adamii,  postmaster,  Portsmoath,  N.  U.,  same  item, 

sameperiod |85  68 

Sept    21.  Allowed  W.  A.  Chase,  postmaster,  Lynn,  Mass.,  same  item,  same 

period - 20  96 

Sept    21.  Allowed  John  Chapman,  postmaster,  Salem,  Mass.,  same  item,  same 

Jwriod 33  03 

owed  William  Stowe,  postmaster,  Spring^eld,  Mass.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 129  86 

Sept    21.  Allowed  N.  D.  Speny,  postmaster.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 331  17 

Sept    21.  Allowed  C.  T.  Greenlief,  postmaster,  Bath,  Me.,  same  item,  first  and 

second  qnarten  1865 36  00 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  H.  Chase,  postmaster,  Belfast,  Me.,  same  item,  same  period  13  96 

Sept.    21.  Allowed  M.  Low,  postmaster,  Dover,  N.  H.,  same  item,  sameperiod.  19  65 

Sept    21.  Allowed  O.  S.  Merrill,  postmaster,  Lawrence,  N.  H.,  same  item, 


I  period 10  00 

Sept    21.  Allowed  G.  Swain,  postmaster,  Nashoa,  N.  H.,  same  item,  same 

period 61  21 

Sept    21.  Allowed  F.  W.  Smith,  postmaster,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  same  item, 

34  45 


Sept  21.  Allowed  A.  H.  Grimshaw,  nostmaster,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  sta- 
tioneiT  and  repaiis  in  thira  and  fourth  qnarten  1664,  and  fint  and 
BQoond  quarters  1865 168  26 


Sept    21.  Allowed  S.  J.  Bowen,  postmaster,  Washington,  D.  C,  same  item, 

sameperiod 3,834  28 

'  Sept    21.  Allowed  T.  Ireland,  postmaster,  Annapolis,  Md.,  same  item,  same 

period 18  07 

Sept    21.  Allowed  D.  P.  Barnard,  postmaster,  Calais,  Me.,  for  stationeiy  and 

lights  in  fourth  quarter  1864,  and  first  and  second  quarters  1865. .  42  18 

Sept    21.  Allowed  J.  Weeks,  postmaster,  Bangor,  Me.,  same  item,  sameperiod  72  37 

Sept   21.  Allowed  N.  A.  Moulton,  postmaster,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  same 

item,  sameperiod.' 14  51 

Sept    21.  Allowed  A.  B.  Calef,  postmaster,  Middletown,  Mass.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 75  12 

Sept   21.  Allowed  C.  W.  Gillette,  postmaster,  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 13  00 

Sept    24.  Allowed  T.  C.  McEwen,  postmaster,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  stationery 

and  repairs  in  third  quarter  1864,  and  fint  and  second  qnarten 

.     1865 -2800 

Sept    24.  Allowed  Victor  King,  late  postmaster,  Madison,  Ind.,  lor  printing, 

stationery,  and  repain  in  third  and  fourth  qnarten  1864,  and  fint 

and  second  qnarten  1865 48  00 

Sept    24.  Allowed  A.  H.  Conner,  postmaster,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 1,190  71 

Sept    24.  Allowed  J.  H.  McNeely,  postmaster,  Evansyille,  Ind.,  same  item, 

sameperiod • ^ 66  85 

Sept    24.  Allowed  J.  O.  Jones,  postmaster,  Tone  Haute,  Ind.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 66  30 

Sept    24.  AUowed  James  Allen,  postmaster.  Bloomington,  lU.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 45  40 

Sept   24.  Allowed  L.  Jonas,  late  postmaster,  Quincy,  HI.,  same  item,  same 

period 104  30 

Sept    24.  Allowed  W.  D.  Massey,  postmaster,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  printing 

and  npain  in  fourth  quarter  1864  and  fint  quarter  1865 17  95 

Sept    24.  Allowed  J.  O.  Lawrence,  postmaster,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 32  80 

Sept    24.  Allowed  J.  W.  Burgess,  postmaster,  Janesville,  Wis.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 29  00 

Sept    24.  Allowed  D.  C.  Puirington,  postmaster,  Cold  Water,  Mich.,  same 

item,  same*  period 13  80 

Sept    24.  Allowed  J.  M.  Wilson,  postmaster.  New  Albany,  Ind.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 100  05 

Sept    24.  AUowed  A.  Williams,  postmaster,  Richmond,  Ind.,  same  item,  same 

period 9  55 

Sept    24.  Allowed  John  Ryan,  postmaster,  Decatur,  HI.,  same  item,  same 

period 54  30 

8ept    24.  Allowed  R.  F.  Dixon,  late  postmaster,  Dixon,  III.,  same  item,  same 

Period 46  90 
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1865. 


Sept.    24.  Allowed  C.  K.  Juclgoiif  postmaster,  Frecport,  111.,  Baino  item,  same 

period $107  90 

Sept.    24.  "Allowed  N.  S.  Avery,  postmaster,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  same  item, 

same  period 39  79 

Sept.    24.  Allowed  AJanson  Crane,  postmaster,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  same 

item  in  first  and  second  quarters  1865 6360 

Sept    24.  Allowed  £.  P.  fiassett,  postmaster,  Toledo,  Ohio,  same  item,  same 

period : 149  91 

Sept.    24.  Allowed  H.  M.  Smith,  postmaster,  Yincennes,  Ind.,  same  item,  same 

period 52  01 

Sept.    24.  Allowed  C.  E.  Carr,  postmaster,  Galeshnr^,  III.,  same  item,  same 

period 14  26 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  T.  R.  Perking  postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  repairs, 

printing:,  and  stationery  in  same  period 516  44 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  S.  M.  Cutler,  postmaster,  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  stationery  in 

second  quarter  1865 8  50 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  S.  S.  Curtiss,  postmaster,  Denver  City,  Col.  Ter.,  same  item 

in  third  quarter  1864 24  00 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  John  Church,  postmaster,  Virginia,  Nevada,  printing  in 


fourth  quajrter  1864  . : 15  00 

J.  J.  Thomps 
in  second  quarter  1865  /. 14  00 


Sept.    25.  Allowed  J.  J.  Thompson,  postmaster,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  same  item 


Sept.    25.  Allowed  S.  lyndale,  postmaster,  Belleville,  111.,  same  item  in  third 

quarter,  1864 3  00 

Sept.    25. .  Allowed  W.  A.  Howard,  postmaster,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  official  tele-  ^ 


fframs,  printing,  and  repurs  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864,  and 

first  ana  second  quarters  1865 It  400  09 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  C.  H.  Hopkins,  postmaster,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  fuel,  lights, 

&c.,  in  fourth  quarter  1864 223  82 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  J.  Pollock,   special  agent.   Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  fuel, 

lights,  and  stationery,  same  period : 322  15 

Sept    25.  Allowed  W.  K.  Logan,  postmaster,  Austin,  Nevada,  for  repairs  and 

lights  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864 62  00 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  £.  W.  Russell,  postmaster,  Davenport  Iowa,  same  item, 

same  period 179  70 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  C.  H.  Blanchard,  postmaster,  Winona,  Minn.,  same  item, 

same  period 11  25 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  Peter  L.  Foy,  postmaster,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  same  item,  same 

period :. 2,683  37 

Sept    25.  Allowed  C.  K.  Wills,  postmaster,  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  for  printing, 

stationery,  &c.,  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864,  and  nrst  and 

second  quarters  1865 1,427  01 

Sept    25.  Allowed  A.  J.  Rae,  postmaster,  Piqua,  Ohio,  same  item,  same 

period : 5  30 

Sept    25.  Allowed  J.  R.  Hartsock,  postmaster,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  same  item, 

same  period 61  60 

Sept    25.  Allowed  J.  B.  Howell,  postmaster,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  same  item,  same 

period 33  56 

Sept   25.  Allowed  George  Rowland,  postmaster,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  same  item, 

sameperiod 117  60 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  C.  B.  King,  postmaster,  Ottawa,  111 ,  same  item,  same 

period 34  56 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  £.  W.  Whipple,  postmaster,  Norfolk,  Va.,  same  item,  same 

period    192  89 

Sept  25.  Allowed  John  Graham,  postmaster,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  printing,  sta- 
tionery, &c.,  in  fourtn  quarter  1864  and  first  and  second  quarters 

1865 195  02 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  L.  Lotridge,  postmaster,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  same  item,  same 

period -  15  66 

Sept    25.  Allowed  J.  F.  Abrahams,  (lostmastcr,  Burlington,  Iowa,  same  item, 

8ame\)eriod 76  20 

Sept    25.  Allowea  D.  W.  C.  Gage,  postmaster.  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  same 

item,  same  period 33  80 

Sept    25.  Allowed  A.  M.  Smith,  pustmastor,  Rockford,  111.,  same  item,  same 

period 80  46 

Sept    25.  Allowed  John  Armstrong,  postmaster,  Springfield,   111.,  same  item, 

same  period 115  08 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  L.  G.  Fisher,  postmaster,  Beloit  Wis.,  same  item,  fourth 

quarter  1864  and  second  quarter  1865 '   9  18 
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1665. 
Sept.    25.  Allowed  J.  M.  Mahine,  postmaster,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  same  item, 

same  period f6  2S 

Sept    25.  Allowed  E.  W.  Eeyes,  postmaster,  Madison,  Wis.,  same  item,  same      • 

priod 49  28 

Sept    25.  Allowed  J.  0.  Sloo,  postmaster,  Cairo,  111.,  same  item,  same  period  849  66 

Sept    25.  Allowed  R.  S.  Elkins,  postmaster,  Akron,  Ohio,  same  item,  fourth 

Suarter  1864  and  first  quarter  1865 6  70 

}wed  W.  F.  Cauly,  postmaster,  Dayton,  Ohio,  same  item,  same 

period 44  35 

Sept    25.  Allowed  Charles  Nichols,  postmaster,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  same  item, 

same  period 24  70 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  G.  R.  Smith,  postmaster,  Omaha,  Neh.,  same  item,  same 

period 22  56 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  W.  H.  De  Costa,  postmaster,  Charlestowu,  Mass.,  for  rent, 

fuel,  lights,  &c.,  in  first  quarter  1865 163  75 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  J.  Pollock,  postmaster.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  same  item,  same 

period 430  00 

Sept  25.  Allowed  John  Taplej,  postmaster,  Racine,  Wis.,  for  printing  and  sta- 
tionery in  first  and  second  quarters  18^ 53  33 

Sept    25.  Allowed  W.  H.  Pierce,  postmaster,  Marmouth,  III.,  same  item,  same 

period 30  83 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  T.  J.  Mejer,  postmaster,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  same  item,  same 

period 8T7  79 

Sept.    25.  Allowed  W.  C.  Morehead,  postmaster,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  for  light  in 

second  quarter  18G5 30  00 

Sept    28.  Allowed  W.  H.  Pumell,  postmaster,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  eas  fixtures, 

stationery,  and  repairs  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864  and  first 

and  second  quarters  1865 1,415  13 

Sept.    28.  Allowed  H.  Dills,  postmaster,  Quincy,  III.,  for  printing,  stationery, 

and  repairs  in  second-  quarter  1865 276  40 

Sept.    28.  Allowed  George  B.  Roberts,  postmaster,  Laporte,  Ind.,  for  repairs 

in  third  quarter  1864 7  00 

Sept    28.  Allowed  C.  O.  Burton,  postmaster,  Stockton,  CaL,  same  item,  first 

quarter  1865 29  00 

Sept    28.  Allowed  T.  J.  McCormick,  postmaster,  Marysville,  Cal.,  for  repairs 

and  stationery  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864  and  first  quarter 

1865 58  73 

Sept    28.  Allowed  Henrv  Fitzhugh,  postmaster,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  for  lights, 

printing,  and  hardware  in  third  and  fourth  quarters  1864  and  first 

and  second  quarters  1865 163  36 

Sept.    28.  Allowed  John  A.  Baldwin,  postmaster,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  letter  bal 

ance  in  first  quarter  1865 6  50 

Amounts  paid  by  the  Department  on  tearrants  and  charged  to  miscul' 
laneout  accountf  viz  : 

1864. 
Nov.      1.  Paid  George  F.  Nesbitt,  for  envelopes  furnished  in  third  quarter  1864  325  00 

Nov.    29.  Paid  James  L.  McDowell,  for  services  as  marshal  of  the  United 

States  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  in  eif  ht  cases 131  50 

Dec.     16.  Paid  American  Bank  Note  Company,  &t  printing  and  binding  draft 

books  and  furnishing  stock  for  same 487  50 

1865. 
Jan.       9.  Paid  George  F.  Nesbitt,  for  envelopes  furnished  in  fourth  quarter 

1864 909  50 

Jan.     11.  Paid  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  assignees  of  J.  Sclichter,  for  jute  twine 

fiirnished  in  fourth  quarter  1864 3,300  00 

Jan.     12.  Paid  Jessup  &,  Moore,  for  hemp  twine  furnished  in  fourth  quarter 

1864 760  00 

Jan.     25.  Paid  James  S.  Emory,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States 

for  the  district  of  Kansas,  in  two  cases 40  00 

Feb.    23.  Paid  James  G.  Easton,  for  services  as  marshal  of  the  United  States 

for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  in  one  case 16  04 

March  28.  Paid  Bennett  Pike,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  western  district  of  Missouri,  in  four  cases 80  00 

April      6.  Paid  John  Sproat,  for  jute  twine  furnished  in  second  quarter  1865..        6,247  96 
April    11.  Paid  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  for  letter  balances  furnished  in  second  quar- 
ter J  865 325  00 

April    17.  Paid  George  F.  Nesbitt,  for  dead-letter  envelopes  furnished  in  second 

quarter  1865 1,250  00 


Maj       4.  Paid  Thomas  B.  Wallace,  for  seirices  as  marshal  of  the  United  States 

for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  in  one  case $52  40 

May     17*  Paid  Silas  C.  Seaman,  for  this  sum  contained  in  a  lost  dead  letter 

sent  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  post  office 100  00 

June      3.  Paid  Thomas  B.  Wallaoe,  for  services  as  marshal   of  the  United 

States  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri  in  one  case 2S  12 

July     11.  Paid  National  Bank  Note  Company,  for  printing  and  binding  draft 

books  and  furnishing  stock  for  same 716  25 

July     14.  Paid  George  F.  Nesbitt,  for  stationery  furnished  in  second  quarter 

1864 1,179  85 

July     18.  Paid  Caleb  Baldwin,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Iowa,  in  three  cases 4 60  00 

July     18.  Paid  James  S.  Emory,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States 

for  the  district  of  Kansas,  in  three  cases 15  00 

July  31.  Paid  John  Sproat,  for  twine  furnished  in  second  quarter  1865  . . « . .  8, 360  00 
Sept.    26.  Paid  C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  for  hemp  twine  furnished  in  third  quarter 

1665 600  00 

Amounts  paid  by  the  department  on  drafts,  and  charged  to  miscel- 
luMous  accounts,  viz : 

1864. 

Not.      3.  Paid  A.  J.  Ballard,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  • 

court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  eleven  cases 86  45 

Not.      3.  Paid  Charles  Eaton,  for  services  as  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Minnesota,  in  eleven  cases 285  05 

Not.     14.  Paid  Joshua  Tevis,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Kentuckv,  in  fifteen  cases 155  00 

Not.     15.  Paid  Fairbanks  &,  Co.,  for  letter  balances,  furnished  in  third  quar- 
ter 1864 1,048  00 

Nov.    29.  Paid  William  D.  Wilkins,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States 

circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  in  five  cases 60  20 

Not.     30.  Paid  D.  A.  J.  Upham,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States 

.  for  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  in  seven  cases 60  00 

Dec.     13.  Paid  William  A.  Dart,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States 

for  the  northern  district  of  New  York,  in  nine  cases 180  00 

Dec.     20.  Paid  Charles  Clark,  for  services  as  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Maine,  in  two  cases *  92  72 

1865. 
Jan.     19.  Paid  J.  M.  Miller,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 

court  for  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  in  two  cases 16  90 

Jan.     21.  Paid  H.  L.  Moss,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Minnesota,  in  three  cases 40  00 

Jan.     25.  Paid  Geor|^  Howe,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Vermont,  in  two  cases 20  00 

March   7.  Paid  John  Hanna,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Indiana,  in  one  case 10  00 

March  29.  Paid  William  P.  Preble,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States 

district  court  for  the  district  of  Maine,  in  three  cases 23  50 

March  29.  Paid  George  F.  Talbot,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States 

district  court  for  the  district  of  Maine,  in  three  cases 30  00 

March  29.  Paid  Charles  Clark,  for  services  as  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Maine,  in  two  cases 21  86 

April      1.  Paid  A.  J.  Ballard,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit 

court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  eleven  cases 86  95 

April      5.  Paid  W.  A.  Merriwether,  for  services  as  marshal  of  the  United  States 

for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  five  cases 118  82 

April     5.  Paid  Watson  Freeman,  for  service  as  marshal  of  the  United  States 

for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  four  cases 94  08 

April    24.  Paid  Charles  Dickey,  for  services  as  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 

the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  in  fourteen  cases 339  17 

April    24.  Paid  H.  L.  Moss,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  district  of  Minnesota,  in  two  cases 10  00 

April    26.  Paid  C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  for  twine  furnished  in  first  quarter  1«65  ...        1,080  00 
May     18.  Paid  Adams  Express  Co.,  for  service's  in  collecting  drafts  on  post- 
masters, whicn  were  paid  in  coin,  in  April,  1865 <i ^^^  ^ 

May     29.  Paid  William  G.  Woodward,  for  services  as  clerk  oi  ^e\^\i:\\sA 

States  district  court  for  the  district  of  ^*>w*»  i«i  tv^eni^f -ouo  c«k»^.  ^w3  65 


90  REPORT  OP  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

1865. 
June    29.  Paid  W.  H.  Sharp,  for  serrices  as  attorney  of  tbe  United  States  for 

the  northern  district  of  California,  in  one  case $10  00 

Joly      5.  Paid  C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  for  wrapping  paper  and  twine  famished  in 

second  quarter  1865 1  060  00 

July      8.  Paid  McLean,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 

for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  in  two  cases 17  60 

July     14.  Paid  A.  J.  Ballard,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit 

court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  eleven  cases 16  00 

July     15.  Paid  J.  D.  Martin,  for  expenses  incurred  while  enga^  as  clerk  in 

the  post  office  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  the  third  quarter  1865.  244  00 

July    27.  Paid  W.  G.  Woodward,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States 

district  court  for  the  district  of  Iowa,  in  three  cases 42  90 

July     27.  Paid  B.  H.  Smith,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United.  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  of  Vinginia,  in  twelve  cases  .\ 240  00 

Aug.      2.  Paid  Fairbanks  &.  Co.,  for   letter  balances  furnished  in  second 

Quarter  1865 837  50 

Aug.      2.  Paid  R.  M.  Thomson,  for  services  in  preparing  post  route  maps 

during  the  month  of  September,  1865,  at  |25  per  month 25  00 

Aug.      2.  Paid  George  W.  Watson,  for  services  as  above,  at  $1,400  per  annum, 

during  July,  1865 '. 114  16 

Aug.      3.  ^aid  Flaman  Ball,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 

the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  in  one  case 2000 

Aug.      3.  Paid  same,  for  similar  service  in  same  court 50  00 

Aug.    12.  Paid  C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  for  hemp  twine  furnished  in  third  quarter 

1866 60O0O 

Aug.    15.  Paid  H.  L.  Palmer,  for  services  as  attorney  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  in  one  case 500  00 

Aug.    17.  Paid  Thomas  D.  Dohonev«  for  senices  jas  marshal  of  the  United 

States  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  one  case 28  10 

Aug.    31.  Paid  George  W.  Watson,  for  services  in  preparing  post  route  maps 

during  toe  month  of  August,  1865.  at  Si  ,400  per  annum 114  56 

Aug.    31.  Paid  R.  M.  Thomson,  for  similar  service  during  same  month,  at  $25 

per  month 25  OO 

Sept    15.  Paid  John  M.  Miller,  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  in  one  case - 13  30 

Sept.    28.  Paid  James  S.  Hallo  well,  for  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  the 

preparation  of  post  route  maps 202  25 

Sept.    30.  Paid  K.  M.  Thomas,  for  services  in  preparing  poet  route  maps  during 

the  month  of  July,  1865,  at  $25  per  month 25  00 

Sept.    30.  Paid  George  W.  Watson,  for  similar  service  during  the  montli  of 

September,  1865,  at  $1,400  per  annum 110  88 

Amount  allotrtd  to  the  postmasters  at  the  prineipal  offices  of  the 
United  States  for  inciaental  expenses  of  their  offices,  actutUly  and 
necessarily  incurred,  such  as  rent,  fue!,  stationery,  lights,  office 
repairs,  printing,  gas  fixtures,  Sfc. 

Third  quarter  1864 $.34,469  29 

Fourth  quarter  1864 29,610  69 

Firot  Quarter  1865 53,965  37 

Second  quarter  1865 60,507  23 

178,572  58 

Total  miscellaneous  payments 273,669  96 

L  N.  ARNOLD,  Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  op  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  3J,  1865. 


No.  6 — Summary  of  prineipal  labors. 

The  following  brief  summary  indicates,  partially,  the  chief  labors  performed  by  the  office 
during  the  last  fiscal  year: 

The  number  of  accounts  of  late  postmasters  of  the  fiscal  year  requiring  the  final 

adjustment  of  their  respective  accounts ' 5, 894 

The  number  of  accounts  of  late  postmasters,  prior  to  July  1 ,  1864 28, 000 

The  number  of  accounts  of  present  postmasters 22, 014 

The  number  of  quarterly  accounts  of  postmasters  adjusted,  audited,  and  regis- 
tered   76,312 


. 


The  nutiiLer  f^f  4CC0iit}tjii  of  i!p<^ial  oiul  !■  uu    i-euta  iiudit&d  und  reported  for 

pftyment... , ,,,  6,699 

The  nambcr  of  nccoimts  of  spccinl  cotrtrutitor^  vkud  miul  mousen^ersatidited  mxd 

ropoftedforpnyineot.. 16,306 

Tb«  aaaiber  of  misc^^lliiticoim  nccouiitii  auditecS  and  reported  for  pAyraetit 49 

T]|0  nubfir  of  ut'catints  of  United  States  attorneys  and  muiluilai  and  of  elerl» 

of  United  States  courts ,  a<lj  ns  tod  ao  d  repof  tod  for  payment ,,. 4i 

The  number  of  necount^  for  adrertisiug  frndlted  aud  reported  for  payment. . . .  Il^ 

The  number  of  rait«  Institntod .., *             63 

The  number  of  j iidgmonti  obtained  in  favor  of  the  Uuited  Sttttea , . 64 

The  munbL-r  of  eollection  ordflii  iMiied  to  tniiil  contractora. 53 ^906 

Tho  number  of  collection  drafts  ifstted * , . , ^ ..-,.. .  6i  449 

The  uximbtT  of  departiiient  <lrafts  eoutitfirsigncd  and  registered .*..  14,510 

Tho  uiiiiiber  of  dfcpartitient  warrants  coutiterHigned  aud  registered .......  ^  * .  *  i.  3, 006 

Tiio  Tiurni-T  of  k^tors  received.... .,...., .._^..... 103,427 

Thr  ni  L  luijt  1  of  letters  prepured,  recorded  and  mailed* - 85,  J52 

Tho  oumbcr  of  foliu*po£tt  pages  of  corrtispondence  recorded  in  the  colkction  let* 

tor-hook.. - .,.-...-  .* S»67S 

Thtt  uumbeT  of  page^  recorded  in  mitacellaDeous  book.... ...................  675 

Tbe  number  of  pivjrcs  rtcoriltjd  in  euit-book .....», 243 

T  he  num  her  of  iittgi^«  record  ed  i  n  R*port  let  tor-  book  .,»*,,,...., .-,..  1^ 

ThoTiumber  of  account^}  on  the  ledgers . .  * , ....,,...,,, ...  73,  Si05 

The  nombor  of  corrected  quarterly  accounts  of  poat masters  Fe-examiiied,  copied^ 

reit^ted,  and  mailed ...... ........... ....  ......*.,,.....«,,.,,.  35|  374 

Tho  number  of  letter-carriera*  accounts  settled,, .....,..,  ^ ,..,....,. , . . , .  2, 470 

The  number  of  letters  written  and  mailed  relating  to  money -order  a^alra.* 724 

< Amourt  collected  on  drafts  bsned  on  late  postmasters ^280, 230  *21 

Amount  collected  on  orders  issued  in  faror  of  mail  contrsctom. %  *S2B,  60 1  48 

Amount  col  keted  on  drafts  issued  00  mail  eon  tfBc  tors ...  .............  75,416  98 

Amount  collected  front  special  and  mail  messenger  offices 276, 253  69 

Amount  collected  by  suit ... 25, 190  T2 

I.  N.  iJlNOLD,  AtidittfT. 

Office  oi'  Tiie  AtmrroH  of  itm  Tuf.ascey 

FOn  THE  Post  Off  ice  DEPARTMiiNT,  Oclohet  31 »  1865. 


No.  7. — Amoynt  of  letter  postage  on  British  mails  received  in  and  sent  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Receired. 

Unpaid. 

Unpaid 
distributed. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Total. 

CuDurd  1iii6. ..... .... 

$28,613  87 

6,113  76 

15,406  51 

3,516  62 

2,556  19 

$40,230  37 

22,119  71 

48,074  86 

9,492  83 

7, 175  83 

$47,492  69 

10,497  57 

26,575  33 

5,859  29 

4,160  84 

$51,741  06 

26,528  18 

40,840  50 

8,809  04 

6,330  24 

$168,077  99 

Canadian  line 

Miscellaneous  line.. . . 
German  Lloyd  line.. . 
Hamburg  line 

65,259  22 

130,897  40 

27,677  78 

20,223  10 

Total 

56,206  95 

127,093  60 

94.585  92 

i!U  QiQ  oa 

412,135  49 

i 

183,300  55 

228,834  94 

« 

Sent. 

Pwd. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

Canard  line 

$690  72  alHQ  ¥iin&  l!i 

$68,728  76 

8, 174  82 

40,322  32 

13, 193  05 

8,542  65 

$43,064  58 

4,514  43 

23,669  47 

11,175  86 

7,307  40 

$215  006  21 

36,389  38 

129.789  96 

43,177  13 

29,438  77 

Canadian  line. ....... 

23,700  13 
65,247  21 
18,568  65 
13,482  46 

Miscellaneous  line.... 
German  Lloyd  line. . . 
Hamburg  line. 

550  96 
239  57 
106  26 

Total 

.      1,587  51 

223,500  60 

138,961  60 

89,751  74 

453,80145 

Amount  sent. .-..  -.-. 

364,049  71 

89,751  74 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $547,350  26 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom 318,586  68 


Total 865,936  94 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States $228,763  58 

Increase  of  postage  oror  last  fiscal  year 13,462  44 


I.  K.  ARNOLD,  AmdUor. 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post  Office  Department,  October  31,  1865. 


No.  8. — Amount  of  letter  po$tage  on  Prussian  mails  received  in  and  sent  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Eeceiyed. 

Unpaid. 

Unpaid 
difltributed. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Total. 

Cunard  line.. .- 

$10,286  69 

271  99 

3,666  89 

2,433  45 

1,515  85 

$37, 161  89 

2,271  04 

18,851  27 

12, 158  08 

7,635  73 

$5,452  91 

48  25 

1,965  62 

1,233  96 

850  92 

$9,104  14 

357  54 

4,070  63 

2,664  36 

1,582  75 

$62,005  63 

2,948  82 

28,554  41 

18,489  85 

11,585  2ft 

Miscellaneous  line. .. . 
German  Lloyd  line.. . 
Hamburg  line 

Total 

18, 174  87 

78,078  01 

9,551  66 

17,779  42 

123,583  96 

An^oTint  received  - ,.,. 

96,252  88 

27,331  08 

Sent. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Paid 
Stamps. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

CunftTd  line 

$27,855  41 

2,830  04 

12,382  37 

9,473  11 

6,345  82 

$13,145  39 

634  34 

4,660  09 

2,932  92 

2, 128  54 

$26,177  60 
2,537  52 
7,365  72 
2,509  76 
1,914  30 

1/^,  178  40 

Oanadian  line. ....... 

6.001  90 

MiscellaneouB  line. 

24,408  18 

14,915  79 

Hamburg  line. ....... 

10,388  66 

Total 

58,886  75 

23,501  28 

40,504  90 

122,892  93 

AmoQnt  seixtf  - 

$62,388  03 

40,504  90 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $178,640  91 

Amount  collected  in  Prussia ^ 67,835  98 


Total 246,476 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States $110,804  93 

Increase  of  postage  over  last  fiscal  year 16,954  22 


I.  N.  ABNOLD,  Amdiltor. 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post  Office  Department,  Oetiihw  31, 1865. 


8  P.M.* 


No.  9f^Amount  of  letter  poitage  on  French  maiU  received  in  and  sent  from 
the  United  State*  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Beoeiyed. 

Unpaid. 

Unpaid 
distributed. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

TolaL 

Onn^r<d  lin^T -.,^^^^-r- 

$7,905  96 
1,833  92 
2,624  00 
1,896  25 
657  40 
1,130  77 

$9, 152  01 
3,377  45 
4,464  64 
3,290  04 
780  24 
1,664  79 

$10,513  06 
2,714  00 
3,098  84 
2,368  11 
801  73 
1,351  17 

$14,540  76 
4,524  57 
4,155  54 
3,025  87 
1,073  73 
1,647  30 

$12,11179 

12,449  94 

14,343  02 

10,580  27 

3,313  10 

5,794  03 

Canadian  line 

MMcellaneoiu  line. . . . 
German  Lloyd  line. . . 

Hambarg  line 

HaTxeline 

Total 

16,048  30 

22,729  17 

20,846  91 

28,967  77 

88,592  15 

Amount  PM^^ived  ,  r  r  - 

38,777  47 

49,814  68 

Bent. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

TotaL 

Cnnard  line.  - » .  .^ , .  r ,  r 

$482  25 

$14,116  26 
1,244  77 
6,390  83 
5,489  01 
2,840  75 
1, 174  21 

$13,512  49 

934  14 

6,081  10 

4,493  34 

2,558  12 

799  06 

$18,204  07 
903  99 
8,057  91 
7,327  88 
4,108  66 
1,290  70 

$46,315  07 

3,062  90 

19,722  35 

17,396  46 

9,552  21 

3,263  99 

Canadian  line. ....... 

MiffcellaneonBline.... 
Gennan  Llojd  line. .. 

Hamburg  line. 

Hftyre  line. ..-..,  ^ .  -  - 

192  51 

68  23 
44  68 

Total 

807  67 

31,255  83 

27,378  27 

39,893  21 

99,334  96 

A  mnnnt  HRnt. 

69,44177 

39,893  21 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States . 
Amount  collected  in  France 


$98,219  21 

89,707  89 


Total 187,927  13 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States $S,511  96 

Decrease  in  postage  as  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 8,117  85 


I.  K.  ARNOLD   Awiit^. 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post  Office  Department,  OcUAer  31, 1865, 


No.  10.-^ Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Belgian  mails  received  in  and  sentjrom 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1865. 


Beceived. 

Unpaid. 

Unpaid 
distributed. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Total. 

Cward  IidBt t.-t.^.^t- 

$615  33 

77  82 

457  92 

181  98 

105  84 

$448  74 
114  24 
419  31 
204  12 
170  64 

$837  00 
144  99 
454  41 
215  46 
110  13 

$819  72 
203  10 
525  69 
281  07 
186  84 

$2,720  79 

540  16 

1,857  33 

882  63 

573  45 

Canadian  line 

Miscellaneous  line 

German  Llojd  line.. . 
Hamburg  line 

Total 

1, 438*89 

1,357  05 

1,761  99 

8,016  42 

6,574  36 

Amount  rec-eiv^ 

2,795  94 

3,778  41 

Sent. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

TotaL 

Cunard  line. 

$881  28 

21  33 

366  93 

327  78 

204  39 

$839  97 

33  21 

307  26 

298  35 

163  08 

$1,583  96 

32  94 

533  25 

528  39 

328  32 

$3,305  21 

87  48 

Canadian  line.   ...... 

Miscellaneous  line. ... 

1,207  44 
1  154  52 

Gk^rman  Lloyd  line. .. 

TTitmlinrir  line. ....... 

695  79 

Total 

1,801  71 

1,641  87 

3,006  86 

6,450  44 

Amount  sent-  .x. ...... 

3,443  58 

3,006  86 

Amount  collected  in  Belgium $6,785  27 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States 6,239  53 


Total 13,024  79 


Exoeas  collected  in  Belgium 

Increase  of  postage  oyer  last  jQscal  year. 


$545  75 
590  06 


I.  N.  ABKOLiD,  ilmlitor. 

Office  of  thb  AuDiroit  of  the  Treasury 

FOB  THE  Post  Office  Departmekt,  OctoUr  31, 1866. 


m 


No.  11. — Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Bremen  maili  received  in  and  sentjrom 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Becdved. 

Unpaid. 

Unpaid 
distributed. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distribnted. 

TotaL 

Qecman  Llojd  line .... 

$2,959  14 

$11,194  90 

$3,337  50 

$7,451  49 

$24,943  03 

Amonnt  received    ... 

14, 154  04 

10,788  99 

i  *   ""; 

Sent. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Pwd 
stamps. 

• 

Unpaid. 

TotaL 

German  Llojd  line 

|54  75 

$25,614  36 

$10,874  31 

$8,230  86 

$44,774  28 

Amount  sent -,.-,t-..- 

36,543  42 

8,230  86 

Amoant  coUeeted  in  the  United  States '. $50,687  46 

Amount  eollected  in  Bremen 19,019  65 


Totad. 


69, 717  31 


Exoets  collected  in  the  United  States 31,677  61 

Increase  of  poitafe  over  last  ^Bcid  year. $16,699  53 

L  N.  ABNOLD,  Anditar. 
OrncK  OF  THK  Auditor  or  tbs  Trkasurt 

FOR  TUS  P09T  Offick  Djepartmknt,  Octohet  31,  1865. 


No.  12. — Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Hamburg  mails  received  in  and  senljrom 
ike  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Received. 

Unpaid. 

Unpaid 
distributed. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distribnted. 

TotaL 

Hamburg  line 

$2,874  62 

$10,520  56 

$3,031  00 

$6,663  36 

$23,069  54 

Amoont  received 

13,395  18 

9,694  36 

Sent. 

Paid. 

Paid 
distributed. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid, 

TotaL 

Hamburg  line 

$43  95 

$26,206  94 

$9,763  08 

$7,344  19 

43,358  16 

Amonnt  sent 

36,013  97 

7,344  19 

Amonnt  coUected  in  the  United  States #49,409  15 

Amonnt  collected  In  Hamburg 17,038  55 

Total ". 66,447  70 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States 39,370  eo 

Increase  of  postage  over  last  flscalyear 5^336  68 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  th  x. Trkasurt 

voR  the  Post  Orncs  DEPARTiuurr,  Octabtr  31, 1665. 


L  H.  ABKOLD,  A\ 


No*   13. — Numlier  of  letters  and  newspaper*  exchanged  hetwetn  the    United 
Sfafcs  find  (he    Unked  Kingdom  in  British  math  during  the  fiseul  ^tur 

ended  June  30,  1S65. 


JjiliCB 

Kumber  orifittew 

Hnmber  of 

newpapers. 

BeceiveJ. 

Seut. 

Heceived. 

Sent, 

CnD&rd  lino  >..... ...... .....* .... 

733,533 
271.982 
558,386 
116,3*17 
65, 081 

905,254 
146,643 

54a,  686 
180,l>24 
1^0,770 

560,312 

63,550 
176,327 

65,184 
36,537 

mi^  (1^6 

Coijiidliin  line^  ..**...,,..-........ 

!il,-<N) 

Mlscc>H>iiiei>ij»^  line  >...*..-...*...< 

4.1;;,  lioii 

Gentian  Lloy  d  llQe  ...>*,......*,.- 

l9i^,0M 

Hamburg  line  ....**,...*^..,..... 

l4o,674 

Total -.-., .., 

1,7^5,288 

1,895,377 

941,910 

1,^6,^3 

Itici'eajie  over  Inst  fiscal  Tear. .  * 

U4,U34 

74,484 

m^  460 

Decrease  ^^--^ ,..^^..^^ 

43,714 

I.  N.  AENOLD,  AudU&n 
Officte  of  the  AimiToii  op  tub  TaeAStmY 

,FOJi  THE  Post  Office  Depaktment,  0^«&«r31,  1865* 


No,  14. — Numher  of  letter.^  and  newspapers  exchanged  hetween  the  TTnittd 
tS fates  and  the  kingdom  of  Prmsiat  in  dosed  mmli,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1&65, 


Lines* 

Number  of  letters. 

Number  of 

QewspapefB. 

Received. 

Sent 

ReceiTed. 

cvllt* 

Conftrd  line  ...,,-. . - 

Cantitliitu  line ....... .._...-•* 

^ijit^HllitiifXini^H  Wna 

203,130 

9,567 

93,907 

60,831 

38,652 

225,559 
18,757 
85,640 
56,513 
38,075 

12,813 

450 
6,338 

4,  470 
2,634 

55,097 

38,1185 
27,  IW 
18,301 

Garmao  Lloyd  liue ., - 

Haniliurg  line  .--......^. .,.,,,. 

Total - 

406,087 

4*24,544 

^,705 

1311,217 

Increase  o^er  last  fiscal  year 

Def^ft^zi&e , - -.  .-.-,^,,,,-. 

23,016 

4i2,357 

1,158 

3d,  321 

I.  N,  AfiHOLD,  Auditor. 
Office  op  the  Ai^utTOH  of  the  TwEAsuiiY 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Departmekt,  October  3),  1865. 


No.  15. — Number  of  letters  and  netatpapen  exchanged  between  the   United 
Stales  and  France  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


LiiMS. 

Number  of  letters. 

Nnmber  of  : 

Dewspi^MfB. 

Bec^ved. 

Sent 

BecMTod. 

Sent. 

CnnArd lino  ...................... 

255,993 
74,384 
84,120 
62,411 
20,288 
34,183 

294,716 

17,802 

123,320 

109,876 

59,996 

21,331 

40,696 
14,436 
20,506 
14,165 
5,554 
5,453 

127,171 
4,311 

Ciuiftdian  lioo ......... .... .... .... 

MiftrAlljLnAniiR  linft 

65,285 
46,606 

9,664 

GemiAn  Liovd  line. ............... 

HAmbunr  line  ......  .......... .... 

HAvreline.......... 

Total 

531,379 

627,043 

100,812 

270,157 

IncnMipA  nver  liuit  fiAC^.!  ytAt  -^--, 

• 

6,612 

9,397 

19,730 

Decrease .--- 

36,497 

I.  N.  ABKOLD,  AmdUar. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  31,  1865. 


No.  16. — Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between   the  United 
States  and  Belgium  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Lines 

Number  of  letters. 

Number  of 

aewspsfien. 

Received. 

Sent. 

ReceiTed. 

Sent 

Cxinard  line  ....................x. 

10,084 
1,999 
6,879 
3,269 
2,124 

12,226 

324 

4,376 

4,276 

2,577 

7,237 

868 

2,423 

1,521 

753 

2,759 
148 

MlBcellaneous  line ................. 

1,426 
1,197 

Gennan  Lloyd  line. . .............. 

Hamburg  line  .................... 

667 

Total 

24,355 

23,779 

12,802 

6.397 

Increase  orer  last  fiscal  jear 

2,247 

1,330 

2,239 

Decrease 

113 

I.  N.  ARNOLD,  Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Poar  Office  Department,  October  31, 1865. 


Ko.  n.'-Numher  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the  United  States 
and  Bremen  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Line. 

Number  of  letters. 

Number  of 

newspapers. 

Received. 

Sent 

Received. 

Sent. 

n«rmftn  Lift  vd  line  ,,,,^,»,^x,---.xr 

206,177 

319,361 

15,445 

272,652 

Increflse  over  last  fiscal'  year 

D6CT6t86          .                      -           .-          -« 

30,764 

91,325 

366 

77,491 

I.  N.  ARNOLD,  AudUor. 
Opfice  op  the  Auditor  op  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  31,  1865. 


No.  18. — Numher  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the    United 
States  and  Hamburg  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Line 

Number  of  letters. 

Number  of  i 

[lewspapers. 

Received. 

Sent 

Received. 

Sent 

HfUPbnrif  line  ...-rr-r  ^.-r-r-rr  «... .... 

183,931 

306,196 

14,496 

299,702 

Increase  over  last  fiscal  year 

Decrease 

20,222 

21,256 

863 

43,289 

I.  N.  ARNOLD,  Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post  Office  Department,  October  31,  1865. 


No.  19. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several  postages,  re- 
ceived in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  India  islands  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Name  of  line. 

Letters. 

News- 
papers. 

Postage  on 
letters. 

Weat  India  Une: 

Received 

306.160 
263,583 

67,943 
133,082 

138,004  28 
31,218  07 

Sent 

Totals 

569,743 

191,025 

69,222  35 

Add  newsnaoer  Dostaire  at  2  cents  each  .... 

3,820  50 

Total  postages  .--- 

73,042  85 

Increase  over  last  fiscal  vear..... 

91,800 

^,464 

\      13,052  6X 

1. 1!^.  AK^O\A>,  AuditoTi 
Office  op  titf.  ATn>!TOR  of  Titt  TuEAStjRY 

Fun  THE  I'OST  OrPICE  D£FABTUE»T,  OctobtT  ^\^  186^^ 


I 


No.  20. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  anth  the  several  postages,  received 
in  and  sent  from  me  United  States  to  Panama  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1865. 


Name  of  line. 

LettefB. 

News- 
papers. 

Postage  on 

Vanderbiltlme: 

Received  .... .... .... .... .... .. . .... .... 

62,969 
55,376 

16  709 
85,433 

|9,369  50 

Sent 

10,745  55 

Totals - 

118,345 

102, 142 

20,115  05 

Add  newspaper  postage,  at  2  cents  each. . . . 

2,042  84 

Total  postages 

22,157  89 

Ififtreafie  over  last  fiscal  year x ,  ^-^ rr 

9,966 

760 

3,398  93 

I.  N.  ABNOLD,  Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Departbiemt,  October  31,  1865. 


No.  21. — Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the   Untied 
States  and  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 


Countries. 

Number  of  letters. 

Number  of 

newspapers. 

Boceived. 

Sent 

Received. 

Sent 

Qreat  Britain 

1,765,288 
531,379 
406,087 

24,355 
183,931 
206, 177 
306,160 

62,969 

1,895,377 
627,043 
424,544 

23,779 
306,196 
319,361 
263,583 

55,376 

941,910 
100,812 
26,705 
12,802 
14,496 
15,445 
57,943 
16,709 

1,698,683 
270,157 
139,217 
6,397 
299,702 
272,658 
133,082 
85,433 

France 

Prussia 

Belgium  ......................... 

Hamburg' 

Bremen .......................... 

West  Indies 

Panama 

Totals 

3,486,346 

3,915,259 

1,186,822 

2,905,323 

Increase  over  last  fiscal  jear 

60,372 

316,603 

98,096 

447,482 

Total  number  of  letters 7,401,605 

Total  number  of  newspapers 4,092,145 


I.  N.  ABNOLD,  AuiUor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  OctiAer  31, 1865. 


Nd.  22*^-j4in0wrtJ  0/  fmtngtM  en  math  rxt.hitngtd  hettetrjt  ike  Unileti  Slniti  and  tkc^  Briti$h 
prommcts  during  thefi&cai  ysarend^  Jum  30,  lidCiS. 

Ajnonnfe  era  iiu paid  received .,*. , f^^t^S^  51 

Ajuatuit  ou  paid  rec^ji  Fed ,-- -..- --  .- .,      66,70H  3H 

tl24, 150  m 

ianotinl  OB  unpftid  Bont,, , ,» --,,,,,      ,25«9Kt  4U 

AiQouat  OD  p^id  ji«iit ...*.,.....     125, 12(i  77 

151,040  17 

Total,.. ,. - ,.-. 275 J97  06 

Amount  colfected  in  tTio  Uniti>d  Statos .___  _._.. .._. 162,485  28 

Amount  coU^iCted  iQ  tho  Britbh  provinces .« - ,-. ^......  112^711  7^ 

Bftlauc©  in  favor  of  til©  United  Statea.__ 40,773  50 

Decrease  of  p<)stage  as  compared  with  laat  fiscal  year I^,  174  33 


I  K*  AEHOLDp  Amlkof, 
Office  op  Tift:  At^DrroR  op  tiif:  TnPA&iriiY 

FOH  THE  Post  Office  DEi-AiiTMBiiT,  OcfoAcr  31, 1665. 


Ho.  23.^'Am0tint0fpiHingc  on  foreign  dmd  Utttrs  sent  from  and  returned  to  the  United  St4tU$ 

United  Kingdom  to  Unjted  Statea,  year  ended  December  31,  1864..  --.,--....  |1,474  60 

Prussia  to  Uuitwd  J^riitoM,  fiscal  yi^ar  ended  Jim©  iJt>,  1865 37^  01 

Bremen  to  United  f^tntrs,  fjscal  Tear  eitded  Jtin©  'M\  1865 ,.-,.  17  41 

Hamb lug  to  I; n itcd  S ta teji,  fij^caf  year  eti ded  Jim c  30,  1866 24  77 

Frauce  to  L' lilted  StHtCJS,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  lt^54**.. ,.«.....  251  10 

B(>l^i  nm  to  I  ■  ui  ted  8  ta  tes ,  fi s  c  al  year  on  Jod  J  n  u  e  W,  1 8*55  - - "Si  20 

United  Stales  to  United  Kingdom,  year  ended  Di-ccuiber  31,  1364....  ---.,...  fi,  iBb  06 

United  States  to  Prussia,  fiscal  year  ended  Jnnp  30,  I8ti5 1, 140  59 

United  States  to  Bremen,  fiscally  ear  ended  June  30,  l^tx^i ... 452  61 

United  States  to  Hamburg,  fiscal  year  ended  June  ISO,  ] 865 ..,..,,  515  72 

United  States  to  France,  fiscal  year  ended  J une  30,  1S64 - -.*,. ,  1,142  08 

United  States  to  Belgium,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1866 , .  iii>  69 

Talal .„.-.-.._.-..-..- 11,844  74 

L  N.  AEKOLD,  AuUiior. 
Office  rip  thb  Auditob  op  thk  Trearirv 

FOR  TH8  Post  Offii  e  Department,  October  31,  1805, 


No.  24. 

B^^ant^   due  the   United  States  on  the  adjustment  of  aeeouttts  hettce^n    the    Unit^    States 
9nd  Belgium  during  tke  Ji»cal  tftar  ended  June  30,  ]td65. 

Third  quarter  1864... ....-.- ^^^  ^, 

Fourth  quarter  18154,  _....... -.--  ^^ 

Fimt  uuartt-r  1806 ..*-.--*  ^v  ^ 

Second  quarter  lti65,.. -.._. - - .._-  ----  ^^^ 

Total. ^^ 


BMlmn€€$  dm  iiu  UmUeA  States  on  the  adjustment  of  aecomUs  between  the  UnUed  States  mud 
Prussia  durimg  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 

Third  qnarter  1864 th^,28^  S7 

Fourth  quarter  1864 3,287  58 

First  quarter  1865 2,197  49 

Second  quarter  1865 , 1,014  49 

Total 9,783  07 


Balances  due  Bremen  tfR  the  adjustment  ofaceaunts  between  the  United  States  and  Br$mem  dmrimg 
thefiseal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 

Third  quarter  1864 $9,503  951 

Fourth  quarter  1864 9,687  77 

First  quarter  1865 9,692  29 

Second  quarter  1865 10.908  98 

Total 39,792  99i 


Balances  due  Hamburg  on  the  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  Hamkmwg 
during  thefiseal  ffear  ended  June  30,  1865. 

Third  quarter  1864 17,726  92 

Fourth  quarter  1864 7,288  78 

First  quarter  18&5 11,950  37 

Second  quarter  1865 13,007  92 

Total 39,973  99 


Balances  due  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the  United  States  mmd 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1864. 

First  quarter  1864 $38,931  98 

Second  quarter  1864 32,185  861 

Third  quarter  1864 32,790  56| 

Fourth  quarter  1864 31,416  63 

Total 135,325  04 


Balances  due  France  on  the  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  France  dmrimg 
the  fiscal  year  ended  JunedO,  1864. 

Third  quarter  1863 |6,707  43 

Fourth  quarter  1863 7,497  54 

First  quarter  1864 8.093  18 

Second  quarter  1864 8,314  79 

Total 30,612  94 

I.  N.  AENOLD,  Audiior. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  31,  1865. 


No.  25w — Prussian  closed  mail  account  far  the  year  ended  December  31, 1864. 


Steamern. 

Quarters. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

News- 
papers. 

Amount  paid 
Great  firit'n. 

MAILS  RECEIYED. 

British  packets 

1864. 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Total 

Ist  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Total 

Ist  quarter....*.. 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Total 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Total 

Ounr£$. 

13,572f 
12,896 
11,070 
13,413i 

Ounus, 
4,523i 
4,556 
4,7^i 
5,W9 

Number. 

3,107 
3,207 
3,214 
3,394 

$10,965  15f 
10,569  32 
9,549  Olf 
11,209  41f 

50,952i 

18,936 

12,922 

42,292  91i 

American  packets 

15,7681 
14,418i 
ll,462i 
10,746 

4,583 
4,085i 
4,145 
3,624i 

3,956 
4,182 
3,427 
3,434 

4,225  59i 
3,857  73f 
3,216  90J 
2,977  Hi 

MATT  Q  mrwr 

52,396 

16,437f 

14,999 

14,277  34f 

British  packets 

9,556 
7,706i 
7,108i 
6,678 

13,263 
ll,412i 
11,979 
11,177 

10,732 
10,242 
10,644 
11,188 

12,672  41i 
10,627  64 
10,589  241 
9,931  53i 

31,049 

47,831i 

42,806 

43,820  831 

American  packets 

6,054 
3,925i 
3,335 
4, 4301 

12,127i 
10,993i 
11,812 
ll,558i 

17,537 
17,956 
16,492 
20,066 

2,926  121 

2,420  27 
2,389  961 
2,621  511 

17,745i 

46,49Ji 

72,051 

10,357  871 

Total  received. 
Total  sent 


Grand  total . 


OuneeM. 
138,722 
143, 1171 


Newspapers, 

27,921 
114,857 


281,8391  142,778 


Total  amount  paid  Great  Britain,  $110,748  96f. 


I.  N.  ARNOLD,  AudUor 


Office  of  the  Auditor  op  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post  Office  Department,  October  31,  1865. 


Quarters. 

RECEIVED. 

SENT. 

Amount  re- 

Steamers. 

Letters. 

Newspap's. 

Letters. 

Newspap's. 

ceiyedbythe 
U.  States. 

British  packets... 

1864. 
Ist  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter . 

Total.... 

1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter . 

Total.-.. 

Ounces. 

12,7691 

14,4221 

14,520f 

ll,549f 

Number. 
72,930 
83,258 
84,215 
76,419 

Ounces. 
7,3531 

8,20H 

10,6691 

7,448 

Number. 
20,896 
18,591 
19,748 
18,574 

$4,391  87i 
4,865  01 
5,228  01 
4,274  58 

53,2621 

316,822 

33,672f 

77,808  !     18,759  47* 

American  packets. 

3911 
16Uf 
1231 
1921 

171 

22 

3 

63 

646 

591 

501 

2771 

368 

28 

6 

368 

.'S55  461 

116  50 

86  15 

255  37 

858 

259 

1,0331 

770  1      1,013  481 

Total  received. 
Total  sent 


Ounces.       Newspaperw, 
54,1201  317,081 


Grand  total 

Total  amount  received  bj  the  United  States,  $19,772  96. 


34,706 


78,578 


,8261  395,659 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  31,  1865. 


L  N.  AKNOLD,  Audiiar. 


No.  27. — Havana  closed  mail  account  for  the  year  ended  Decemher  31,  1864. 


Quarters. 

received. 

SENT. 

Amount  re- 

Steamers. 

letters. 

Newspap's. 

Letters. 

Newspap's. 

ceived  bvtbe 
U.  States. 

British  packets... 

1864. 
Ist  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter . 

Total.-.. 

Ist  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter . 

Total.... 

Ounus. 

1,4651 
1,7J51 
1.740f 
1,8601 

Number. 
3,254 
3,870 
4,073 
4,350 

Ounces. 

3,740 

Number. 
1,539 

$1,397  231 
506  21 
516  64 
552  121 

6,782 

15,547 

3,740 

1,539 

2,872  22 

American  packets . 

5491 
5511 
567 
567 

946 
985 
944 

986 

376  091 
378  331 
387  43 

388  87 

2,2^ 

3,861 

1,530  131 

Ounces. 

Total  received 9,0171 

Total  sent 3,740 

Grand  total 12,7571 

Total  amount  received  bj  the  United  States,  $4,402  351. 


Newspapers. 

19,408 

1,539 

20,947 


I.  K.  ASNOLD,  AudUor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  op  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post  Office  Dfparthent,  Ouober  31, 1865. 


IMo.  HOt — Honmufu  and  V an*^0Ki^fr «  imind  efonm  man  aee&untjbr  the  year 
cftdcd  Dicember  31,  1864* 


RECEIVILD. 

SEXT. 

VIA  PANAMA. 

1  , 

Amounl    re- 

Steamera. 

|2 

P 
o 

11 

^§5 

cfived     by 
the  United 

Bri  ti  B^l)  steatn  pits  ...... 

4], BIO 
31, 493 

4,052 
4,  JWJ 

761 
447 

$^,4n  €61 

Americau  fittnajners ,  > . 

6,H6t> 

6,eaa 

|U  frfj 

7,873  mi 

Tot*!-, 

ll,2ir4    73,303 

8,2491 

\^m 

6,dG0    0^839 

60 

m,mi  m 

Total  reeeived  an^  sent,, ,,., . ,-, ,, 

TutaJ  animint  ret-cived  by  tbe  United  States,  810,285  54i. 

LN,  ABNOLD,  AudUffr. 
Office  op  the  Auuitor  op  the  Treasury 

FciK  THE  PoHT  Office  D£f  ARTHEjifT,  (Mohtr  31,  1865. 


No.  29.^ — Belgian  closed  mail  aremfnljbr  the  pear  ended  Decetnbtr  31,  1864. 


Cxmarcl  line. 


Ui  tjii(irterie64 
2d  quftrt€*r  ie6A 
3d  fiTiartet  imi 
4tb  quarter  1664 


Tetal. 


mecEiYED. 


LeHerg^ 


618 


3,4lD^ 


Newipaperg* 


Number M 
l,4t)4 
J ,  (5UU 
l,7l(^ 

),6dU 


6,46^ 


BEKT. 


Letter**      Newspftpera, 


0474 
890 
08r| 
9^i 


3,7571 


!il77 
394 
475 
601 


1,747 


Amotinl  pAid 


f770  m 
72«)  US 
705  86 
744  dS 


3,031  38 


Total  leceiTed  and  Belli..,., ..,.  .--^  — ^.. . 

ToC^  amoant  paid  Great  Biitainf  13,031  3d. 


7,168 


NtUiSpapAftt 


L  N*  ARl!l01.D,  Auditor, 
Office  op  Tim  AtoiTOR  of  the  Theasitry 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Depamtmest,  (ktober  31 » 1866. 


106  REPOBT  OF  THE   P08TMA8TEB  GENERAL. 

No.  30. 

Amtmnts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Camadian  line,  being  tke  sea  fosiage  fmdfvr  emek 
quarter  during  the  fiscal  fear  ended  June  30,  186&. 

Third  quarter  1864 $15,303  86 

Fourth  quarter  1864 18,141  38 

First  quarter  1866 20,391  15 

Second  quarter  1865 17,270  31 

Total 71,106  70 


Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  German- LUnfd  line,  being  the  sea  postage  paid  Jar 
eack  quarter  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 

Third  quarter  1864 f24,702  17 

Fourth  quarter  1864 14,707  60 

First  quarter  J866 17,145  06 

Second  quarter  1865 16,716  99 

Total 73,273  U 


Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  line,  being  the  sea  fostage  paid  for  oaeh 
quarter  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1865. 

Third  quarter  1864 $10,560  51 

Fourth  quarter  1864 8,870  23 

First  quarter  1865 12,937  53 

Second  quarter  1865 15,401  25 

Total 47,769  53 


Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Miscellaneous  <ttw,  being  the  sea  postage  paid  for 
each  quarter  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 

Third  quarter  1864 $44,368  99 

Fourth  quarter  1864 56,223  40 

First  quarter  1865..-.- 55.166  60 

Second  quarter  1865 57,572  24 

Total 213,330  23 


Amomsts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  West  India  Hue,  being  the  United  States  postmga 
paid  for  each  quarter  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1865. 

Third  quarter  1864 $8,301  OO 

Fourth  quarter  1864 10,449  15 

FiiBt  quarter  1865 16,217  99 

Second  quarter  1865 15,896  76 

Total  .-*. 60,863  90 

AmounU  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of^ths  South  Pacific  line,  being  the  United  States postagm 
on  the  mails  conveyed,  paid  for  each  quarter  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1866. 

Third  quarter  1864 $2,882  41 

Fourth  quarter  1864 4,357  32 

First  quarter  1865 ^ 3,696  37 

Second  quarter  1865 3,756  52 

Total ^ 14,691  62 

L  N.  AT^K^T.n^  AndUor, 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  TREAStrRT 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Departmemt,  Oetobor  31, 1865. 


No.  31. — Balances  due  Jrom  presidential  offices  in  the  late  rebellious  States.^ 


Name  of  offices. 


VIRGINIA. 


Abiiifft6n 

Charlottesyille 

Lexington 

Ljnchburff 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Bichmond 

Staunton 

University  of  Virginia. 
Winchester 


Total. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Chapel  Hill  . 
Fayetteville . 
Ooldsboro' .. 
Greensboro' . 

Newbem 

Balei^h 

Wilmington. 

Total. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Camden 

Charleston  .. 
Columbia  . . . 
C^rgetown . 

Total. 


FLORIDA. 


Appalachicola . 
Jacksonville  . . 

Key  West 

Pensacola 

Do 

Tallahassee ... 


Total. 


BflSSISSIPPL 


Aberdeen 

Canton 

Do 

Clinton 

Columbus 

Holly  Springs . 

Jaduon 

Natchez 

Do 

Yicksburg..... 


Total. 


Postmasters. 


Henry  M.  Baker.. 
U.  H.  Keblinger.. 
T.  B.Piunkett...- 

K.H.  Glass 

A.  M.  Vaughan... 

U.E.Bass 

T.  B.  Bigger 

L.  L.  Stevenson  . . 
W.  Uertenbacker.. 
George  B.  Graves. 


James  B.  McDade  . .. 

James  Cook 

John  Taylor 

B.  G.  Graham 

James  C.  Stephenson. 

George  T.Cook 

Daniel  Dickenson 


T.  U.  Peques... 
Alfred  Huger... 
Jnmes  B.  Glass. 
W.McNulty.-.. 


B.  F.  Simmons 

William  Groethe. .. 

James  Whalton 

Sigmond  Loeb 

Dillan  Jordan,  late. 
Miles  Nash 


Amount  due. 


$411  32 
1,604  74 

151  52 
4,130  58 
3, 154  94 
3,8:«  48 
13,283  52 
1,448  14 
1,167  56 

990  26 


30, 181  06 


886  50 
1,668  02 

508  54 
1,362  15 

655  06 
3,931  85 
3,379  26 


12, 391  38 


361  24 

9,029  52 

1,633  11 

86  50 


11,110  37 


384  73 

1,808  37 

1, 433  44 

321  17 

191  77 

1,429  51 


5,568  99 


J.  D.  Mann 225  80 

W.  Priestly,  late 1,015  68 

....do. ......do 1  1,540  16 

Samuel  H.  Stephens 1  141  ^ 

Jacob  Isaacs - 1  1,927  87 

E.J.  Brachen .—A  H^  *^ 

C.R.Dickson A  I'^^^t 

Richard  Elward,  late \  ^'^1?* 

W.P.Mellen,        "     A  J^^^^ 

W.B.  Sloan .>y      y^^^  ^ 


'•/    jr- 


Name  of  offices. 

Postmasten. 

Amount  due. 

LOUISIANA. 

Natchitoches 

T.  Wakefield,  late 

|27  60 

Do 

John  W.  Taber,  late 

114  05 

New  Orleans -- - -- 

D.  P.  Blair,  acting  postmaster 

Henry  Humsecker ................. 

662  23 

Shreyeport - 

294  18 

Total 

1, 118  06 

H.  T.  Phillips 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooira «,  

Clarksville 

607  60 

C.  O.  Faxon ^ 

945  94 

Columbia  .rf......   ................ 

R.  B.Moore - 

329  85 

Do 

L.  H.  Estes,  late 

1,133  28 

Knoxville -- 

C.  II.  Charlton 

2,304  66 

16,069  82 

4,479  44 

1,586  78 

Mpmphi^ .-.,.......-..-...,........, 

M.  C.  Galloway 

Do 

W.  H.  Carroll  

Nashville 

W.  D.  McWish 

Total 

27,447  37 

Edward  Richardson - 

do late 

GEORGIA. 

Albany 

170  49 

Do          

102  81 

Athens .... 

Thomas  Crawford ....  .... ...... 

766  00 

Atlanta • 

Thomas  C.  Howard................* 

•1,230  42 

6,374  60 

1,230  71 

404  22 

Do 

W.  C.  Wilson,  late 

Augusta ... --.. 

J.  M.  Smytho 

Columbus. -----  _---......  -..-...--- 

H.  M.  Seter 

Griffin 

M.  A.  Bowdoin...... .......... . 

810  63 

Macon  .......    .................... 

E.  L.  Stochercker 

1,390  35 
734  ^ 

Madison 

William  Woods 

Marietta ...........r. ..--.-. 

William  F.  Groye - 

392  96 

Milledgeyille 

E.  S.  Candler 

612  65 

Rome ...... ............ ............ 

A.  T.  Hardin,  late 

1,245  14 
8,942  68 

Bftyannah  .«,«*.  x, ,,,,-,_, 

Solomon  Cohen .................... 

Total 

24,407  63 

William  Priest 

TEXAS. 

Anstin 

2,238  45 
4,769  86 
2,918  25 
1,827  63 

Oalyeston 

John  B.  Root -.  . 

Houston ........................... 

O.  L.  Cochrane 

fi&n  Antnnin _. 

H.  L.  Rudaz 

Total 

11,754  19 

Huerh  Black - 

ALABAMA. 

Eufala 

1,032  61 

noffence  ..............  ........---. 

John  A.  Smith . 

268  09 

Hnntsville    

W.J.  Windham 

1,431  86 
•12,930  10 

Credit 

Mobile     

Llovd  Bowers  ......  .......  -...  ... 

MontfFomery -.-......  ............. 

Thomas  Welch 

Selma 

W.  H.  Enger 

1,197  86 

Tuscaloosa 

J.  C.  Guild,  late 

315  55 

Do 

W.D.  Marratt 

117  87 

Tuscumbia 

Samuel  Finley 

825  86 

Total - \ 

17,519  80 

•Pwd. 


Name  of  offices. 

PosUd  asters. 

AmoQut  (luQ. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

William  T.  Podo            lata 

I35U  00 
350  36 

Do 

Thomas  J.  Cbufchill       ^* 

XflDoleon ........... .......... ...... 

James  T.  Porter, - ...... 

mi  m 

Total 

I  095  22 

Recapitulation  of  balances  due  from  jtrtiidential  €^ce^  in  the  late  rebtllieus 

States. 

Virginia |30Ji5JL  06 

North  Carolina ., ..  I'i,  3BJ  38 

South  Carolina 3  1 , 1 10  ti? 

Georgia 24,  4{i7  (13 

Florida b^frn  m 

Alabama IT,  519  80 

Mississippi l!l,  2J 1  49 

Texas ,.._..  11,754  VJ 

Arkansas .*........ 1, 095  22 

Louisiana , 1^118  I'd 

Tennessee ..._..  27, 447  37 

Total .-  161,775  m 


Statement  of  balances  due  the  United  States  from  jtoUmaatcrs  in  the  States 
declared  to  hare  Men  in  rebeNwn. 

Alabama 641,003  66 

Mississippi .-*, , --  34, 1 24  41 

Louisiana •,,*., , . . .  14,514  9:1 

Texas ' -  41,027  01 

Arkansas - 13,Xj1  97 

Tennessee ------  3;j,  BtiO  B2 

Virginia - ---  60, (KM*  47 

North  Carolina -.* -  37,  / 4 0  42 

South  Carolina ,, 24,184  41 

Georgia ..-  50,603  b;i 

Florida .,.,.,.... -  12,52i>  95 

Total - :ie9,027  87 


I.  N,  ARNOLD,  AudU&r. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Dep-\rtment,  October  31 1 1665. 
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i 


110  REPORT   OF   THE   POSTMASTER   GENERAL. 


No.  32. — Statement  showing  the  transactions  of  the  Money  Order  office,  from  November  I, 
1864,  to  tJte  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1865,  embracing  a  period  of  eight  months. 

1865.  RECEIPTS 

June  30.    Amount  transferred  from  postage  fund  to  commence  money  or- 
der business  and  to  enable  postmasters  who  were  short  of  money 

order  funds  to  pay  orders  drawn  on  them $191,666  37 

Received  for  74, 277  money  orders  issued 1, 360, 122  52 

Fees  received  on  same *.  $11, 462  95 

Fees  received  on  duplicate  orders 71  95 

11,534  90 

Premium  received  for  drafts  sold 150 

Amount  received  on  deposit  account 941 ,  996  26 

Balance  due  late  postmasters,  June  30 58  32 

2,505,379  87 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  of  money  orders  paid $1,291,972  22 

Amount  repaid  at  issuing  offices . . .'. 21, 784  86 

Transferred  to  postage  fund 147,162  8-J 

Remitted  on  deposit  account 954, 202  17 

Amount  due  from  late  postmasters 1  11 

Expenses:  Clerk  hire $8,350  72 

Commissions 2,226  27 

Blank  Books 4,271  30 

Stationery 953  70 

Premium  paid  on  exchange 91  70 

Miscellaneous 2,690  68  , 

Total  expenses 18, 5S4  37 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters* 71, 672  26 

2,505.379  87 

*NOTE. — The  differeuco  between  the  amount  of  depoDitii  received  and  remitted,  to  wit,  $IS,  5205  91,  shonid 
be  added  to  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  postmasters,  in  order  to  show  the  tme  condition  of  the  fnnd.  The  rea- 
son of  this  discrepancy  occurs  from  the  fact  that  the  above  amount,  thongh  remitted  and  credit  taken  therefor 
previouB  to  ^Hh  June,  was  not  received  at  the  deposit  offices  tili  subsequent  to  that  date. 


No.  33. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  Money  Order  fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1865. 


RESOURCES. 


Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters $71,672  26 

Add  amount  remitted  and  credit  taken  therefor  previous  to  June 
30th,  but  received  at  the  deposit  offices  suDsequent  to  that 
date 12,205  91 

Due  from  late  postmasters 1  11 

LIABILITIES. 

Money  orders  outstanding  June  30 .^ $46,365  44 

Amount  due  postage  fund 44,503  49 

Balance  due  postmasters '. 56  32 

Deficit $7,047  97 

90,927  25         90,927  25 


Ko.  34. — Statement  showing  the  disparity  between  the  amount  of  money  orders 
issued  and  the  amount  paid  at  certain  offices. 


Offices. 


Issued. 


Paid. 


Offices  in  which  the  issues  exceed  the  payments. 

Albany,  N.Y 

Alexandria,  Va 

Cairo,  111 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

City  Point,  Va. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newbeme,  K.  C 

New  Orleans,  La 

Port  Royal,  S.  C .' 

Providence,  R.  I 

St  Louis,  Mo .* 

Vicksbnrg,  Miss 

Washington,  D.  C 

Offices  in  which  payments  exceed  the  issues, 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Lynn,  Mass 1 1 

New  Haven,  Ct 

New  London,  Ct 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salem,  Mass 

Utica,N.Y 


$19, ICO  55 

$12,378  61 

18,8«1  73 

5,630  10 

10,381  35 

3,655  62 

69, 121  07 

5,3fr  69 

68,642  95 

8,027  73 

30, 158  73 

4,964  75 

104,225  13 

12,037  18 

28,348  44 

5,566  91 

29,016  44 

9,419  70 

10,987  09 

2,664  12 

20,308  78 

12,942  63 

43,998  81 

31,688  45 

7, 139  61 

1, 116  80 

78,891  22 

50,269  31 

20,096  60 

33, 148  F 

31,064  43 

72,784  ' 

18,482  43 

32,678 

10,084  94 

20,846 

1,873  16 

6,44- 

5,438  45 

10,4^ 

700  09 

2,1 

79, 126  23 

225,^ 

1,981  85 

4. 

79,790  09 

117 

11,716  73 

1- 

4,698  06 

4,925  82 

3,516  21 

2,724  39 

5,056  04 

of  Jets  recttrtd  therefor,  the  number  and  amount  of  orders  paid  and  amount  repaid  at  ts^^ttiM^ 
ojfictSt  the  amount  allowed  postmasters  on  account  of  commissions  and  clerk  kirc^  and  the 
miscellaneous  and  total  expenses  at  each  and  all  of  tht  money  order  offices  from  Xotember  1, 
1^?64,  to  June  30,  1??C5. 


Name  of  place. 


Albnny.  N.Y* 

Albir«,  N.Y 

Alexnudria,  Va 

Alton.  Ill 

Aunapolif.  Md 

Auburn.  N.  V 

AuKUhta,  Mo 

Biiltiiuor*,  Md 

Bunsrur,  Me 

Beloli,  Wi« 

BiDirbampton,  N.  Y 

Bloumiufrton,  III 

Boston.  MaiiK* 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y 

Buffalo.  N.Y* 

Burlington,  Vt 

Burlington.  Iowa 

Cairo.  lU 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Chicago,  111' 

Chilllcothe,  Ohio 

CinciunHii.  Ohio* 

City  Point,  Vat 

Clvveland,  Ohio 

Colnmbuii,  Ohio 

Concord,  N.  H 

Cumberland,  Md .' 

Davenport,  Iowa , 

Dayton,  Ohio 

D€>0  Molnea,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich , 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Eaiiton,  Pa , 

Eiintport.  Me 

ElK-in,  111 

Elmlra.  N.Y , 

Erie,  Pa 

Evanflville,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass i 

Fort  Wayne,  lud \ 

Frederick.  Md 

Freeport,  HI i 

Galeua.  Ill I 

Grand  Rapids.  >Uch ' 

Harriiibnrg,  Pa I 

Hartford,  Conn*  . . « 

Honesdale,  Pa 

Hudwn,  N.Y... I 

•I 


I. 

s 


IndianapoHfi.  Ind*. 
Jefferson  City,  MoJ., 
Jersey  City,  N.J... 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . . . 

Keene,  N.  H 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

La  CroHse,  Wis  .... 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Lansilng,  Mich 

Lewistown,  Pa 

Lexington.  Ky 

Lima,  Ohio 

Lockport,N.  Y 

Louisville,  Ky| 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn.  MaKs 

Madison,  Ind 

Madison.  Wis 

IkUnchester,  N.  H  . . . 

S^etto,  Ohio 

JleadviUe,  Pa 


1,224 
93 

rs, 

S?7I 
118 
1, 14« 
101 
197 
146 
1-J<) 
1.  fKiS 
2-i4 
991 
5(M 
177 
280 
541. 
2.637 
S,541 
113 
1,993 
2,670 
841 
523 
173 
231 
646, 
832 
130 
686 
245 
162 
108 
157 
a52 
321 
294, 
123 
560 
173 
341, 
464 
309 
440 
313 
i:« 
138 
637; 
77i 
209; 

lor 

905 
75 
237 
223 
223 
70 
157 
195 
I6if 
128 
720 
341 
115 
265 
298 
138, 
156i 
271. 


c  w 


a 


i?5 


!    i^ 

;  < 


CM 

,     1.2 


^5. 


I     .2 


tl9,  160  55 
1,297  21 1 

18.801  73 
3.  796  69 
3,  977  09 
3,751  40 
2,  421  33 

20,  OiHJ  CO 

1.  932  10 

2,  476  72, 
2, 002  51 

1,  6:J6  18 
31.0&4  43 

3. 227  22 
18, 482  431 
7.  653  78 

2,  299  27i 
3,833  60' 

10.  381  35 
69. 121  07| 
43, 629  34. 

1,437  39 
34.558  26 
68. 642  95 
13. 766  25 

7.277  80 

3,  124  51 
3,668  65 
9,477  S*i 

11,  400  59 
1.668  98 

10,a84  94. 
3, 284  69; 
2,680  06 
2.268  15 
1.819  01 
6,173  09 
4.945  50 
4. 571  30 
1, 794  25 
7.  455  40 
2, 452  23 
3, 912  17 
6,  616  04 
4, 068  6.3. 
6, 775  49. 
5.027  53 
1, 799  79 
1,  913  39; 
9,987  54' 
1,222  90; 
3,566  73 
1.367  22 
2.575  74, 
1.017  10 
3.  313  63 
3.  615  20 
3, 280  10 
615  29 
1,  985  74 
3,063  50 
2,691  65 
1.747  12; 

13, 828  56 
5.309  04' 
1, 873  16 
4.042  28 
4.343  10, 
2, 121  21; 
2, 536  45 
4, 249  76' 


1174  65! 

12  70, 

144  60, 

33  70 

30  70, 
36  501 
19  45; 

173  60' 
16  351 
2.)  9oi 
19  55; 

16  40! 
257  Hi' 

31  20) 
155  851 

71  30| 

22  05, 
38  90' 
84  85! 

486  90| 
378  40j 
14  75' 
299  30 
486  95 
124  50 
71  60 
26  65 

34  40 
92  05 

113  40 

17  35 
95  30 

32  60 

23  55 

18  00 
20  45 
53  15 
46  00~ 
42  60 

17  40 
75  15 

24  25l 

44  00' 
64  75' 
41  62, 
62  45] 

45  95! 

18  20I 

18  35j 
91  90 
II  Wl 

30  851 
13  50! 
26  95' 
10  10| 

33  15] 
32  751 

31  65: 
8  001 

20  401 
28  25: 
24  15, 
17  601 
112  85; 
48  65 
16  85 
38  30' 
40  95> 

19  sol 
23  20 
38  40! 


*Clerk  hire  allowed,    tin  operation  from  Feb.  25  to 


701 

73 

395 

135 

].'i6 

246 

111 

1. 872 

211; 

123! 

177: 

164 

4,002 

161. 

1,561 

968 

.    93; 

125' 

195. 

345 

3,312 

59 

3,122 

414 

1,048 

4f»4 

186 

59 

185 

257 

142 

1,029 

212 

79 

46 

48 

356 

123 

1511 

111 

183 

124 

29«; 

135 

122 

341 

436; 

90 

105, 

386 

65 

277 

85 

200 

63 

136 

153 

144 

13H' 

(>4 

84 

21 

179 

590 

301 

285 

66 

286 

162 

t»5 

Jane  3. 


II  ^12,378  61  :?661  40  |300  CT  $122  29  $422  29 
3  1,440  81  50  00.  6  02  25  40  31  42 
5     5.630  10       42  00       55  21       20  50       75  71 


5,630  10 
2,274  07 
2, 493  94 
5. 376  87 
2.436  19 
33. 148  80 


42  00 
10  00 


65  00 
25  00 


14  05 
13  33 
18  87 
9  51. 


20 
22  5^) 
22  50 
27  0«) 
20  25 


343  00 ;    119  90 


4,8.36  44, i      11  50       34  5(; 

ro  41       68  75       12  09       3»3  (Xj 

5  00       11  45       24  01 


641  90 
25  W 

663  60 

125  00 
29  00 
45  00 
57  00 
60  00 

789  87 
22  00 

656  49 


93  00. 

2  50 

35  00 

62  88 

236  95 

aii'oo . 


3.  958  3:1 
.3. 166  38 

72.784  19 

3,730  10 
32,  678  87 
19. 180  08 

1, 784  84 

2,955  69 

3,655  62 

5, 347  69 
56,255  39 

1.077  91 
53, 258  52' 

8;  027  73 
20. 019  97 

7.666  00 

4,  081  10 
930  10 

3, 419  26| 
5, 109  21 
2, 273  62 
20,846  44 
3. 802  93, 
1. 426  62 
1,139  23 
1.075  73 
7.309  40 
2,554  50t 
2.939  35' 
2, 139  40, 
3, 417  43 

1,  i^9  57 
3, 595  39 

2.  787  26' 
2. 567  20' 
6, 872  88, 
8.530  71] 
2, 400  67 
2,  313  64 
6. 784  S6 

943  95 
5,107  09 
1,988  16 
4. 346  12 

1.444  12 
2.801  29 
a  330  72 
3.122  60 
3,006  36 
1.  361  25  . 
1, 396  591 

402  75; 
3. 582  98'  112  1 
11,781  66'  115  00 
6,707  71, 

6. 445  34 
1, 286  19i 
5.844  45, 
3, 652  52. 
1, 434  75 
1, 506  95i 


11  45 
9  40. 
585  4t 

15  0* 

92  78 

4<X)  0<)| 

9  55i 

16  64' 
32  83 

168  96 

167  .>8 

6  25 

666  67! 


177  76 

34  75; 
98  49 

36  y.* 

44  47 
23  10 

45  50 

46  25 
88  10 
15  0.1 

166  41 

f   67  37 

290  00 1  110  50 


13  96 
12  61, 
34  94' 
44  16 

8  60 


1P3  50, 

15  6'^' 

4700; 

9  61- 

7  4li 

IS  00 

8  I4I 

177  00 

26  84 

18  00 

18  51 

52  15 

17  85 

28  60. 

8  46 

105  64 

29  31: 

5  50 

10.57 

45  00 

19  14 

305  74 

25  04 

33  50 

17  05 

94  40 

29  39 

45  00 

80  51" 

25  00 

9  05 

27  00 

8!»8. 

114  70, 

150  00 

8  85' 

4  85 

57  00 

16  65 

36  00 

6  96 

5  00 

14  3-.* 

35  00 

5  16 

27  00 

14  52 

40  00 

15  05 

5  00 

14  43 

20  00 

6  4li 

8  47, 

20  00 

U  14 

22  00 

8S4" 

112  17 

10  32« 

'•l 


127  00 
25  00 
13  00, 
140  14 
13a  00 
65  00 
6  OOi 


24  59' 

13  64* 

14  36, 
90  93 
II  14 

9  49 
14  67 


37  12" 

43  OU 
26  11 
61  SU 
54  40 
36  27. 
54  00 

25  70 
40  50, 
51  00 
S8«w 
82  17 

26  90 
32  22 
22  0«> 
49  75 

3  50 
30  40 
18  0:> 

44  60 

39  15 
30  25 
&5  15 

45  75 
&4  50 
30  Oi' 
28  50 
26  10» 

40  Of? 
7  5(» 

24  75 

38  40 
30  tK) 
45  7^^, 
42  W 
42  01) 
51  40 
48  50 
55  75 
44  25. 

9  75 
20  75 
:38  25. 
40  33 

3  80 
»4  9^ 


t  Commenced  operattonj  Feb.  II.  I8»2l 


36  55 

35  !^ 

45  87 

29  76 
119  90 

46  00 

48  tl9 
35  46 

9  40 
763  20 

49  79 
191  27 
436  SB 

54  02 
39  74 

78  33 
215  21 
255  fiP 

21  25 
633  Oc" 

67  37 
110  50 

37  12 
56  d6 

38  72 
96  74 
98  56 

44  !?7 
54  00 
41  ») 

50  11 

58  41 

36  79 

109  01 
45  41 
50  07 

30  46 

79  06 
14  07 

49  54 

43  04 
61  6;5 
69  54 

110  76 
64  20 

54  73 
234  SO 

34  85 

45  15 
33  0« 

55  37 
12  66 

39  27 
53  45 

44  43 

52  1^ 

50  47 

53  14 

59  94 

58  8J 
55  75 
^  64 

23  :i* 

35  U 

59  1- 

51  47 

109  a 
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No.  35. — Statement  ahoteing  the  number  and  amount  of  money  orders,  jfc. — Continued. 


Name  of  place. 


It 


a 

< 


o  t 


V 

< 


< 


■a? 

< 


il 

BS 
6 


JS  * 

^  fit 

I 


I   i 


Memphis,  Tonn* 

MUwankee.  Wto* 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Muttcatioe,  Iowa 

Nashua.  N.H 

Kaehvillo,  Tenn 

Nevrark,  N.  J 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Newbera,  N.  C 

Newburgh,  N.  Y 

■  New  Ca«tle,Pa 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London.  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La* 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.Y* 

Norfolk.  Va I 

Norwich,  N.  Y ' 

Ogden&bnrgh,  N.  Y i 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Ya  .. 

OArego,  N.Y ! 

Ottawa,  111 

Peoria,  111 " 

Philadelphia,  Pa* i 

PittHburg,  Pa t 

Pittsfield,  Ma8B 

Platt»bnrg,  N.  Y i 

Portland,  Me I 

Port  Royal,  S.C ' 

PortRmouth,  N.  H I 

Port«month,  Ohio 

Pottaville,  Pa ' 

Ponghkeepaie.  N.  Y 

Providence,  R.  1* j 

Quincy,  111 I 

Racine,  Wi« I 

Reading,  Pa — I 

Redwing.  Minn...\....: 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rockford.  Ill I 

Rock  iKland,  lU 

Rutland,  Vt | 

St.Joseph,  Mot 

St-Loula,  Mo* 

.St.pHnl.  Minn 

Salem,  BCass I 

8anda»ky,  Ohio 

Saratoga  Sprlngi.  N.  Y. . ' 

Scranton,  Pa ' 

Sheboygan,  WU ' 

Springfield,  Mass , 

Springfield,  HI 

Syracufie,  N.Y I 

Terre  Haute,  Ind - 

Toledo,  Ohio t 

Trenton,  N.J 

Troy,  N.Y I 

Urtana,  Ohio 

Utica.  N.Y I 

Vlcksburg,  Miss ' 

Vincennesi,  Ind ; 

Waithington,  D.  C* , 

Watertown.  N.Y 

Wheeling,  Went  Va 

Williamsport,  Pa ' 

Wilmington,  Del 

Winona,  Minn i 

Wooater,  Ohio | 

Worce»t«»r,  Mass ' 

Xenia,  Ohio \ 

Zanetivillc,  Ohio i 


1,0441 

43; 

2761 

92 

4,0?7I 

5371 

318' 

1,109, 

60, 

344 

45 

1,2371 

339' 

4, 14r, 

463, 

53| 
246 
5321 
16l| 
344: 
473 
3,991 
676 
140 

33 
243 
«5| 
1121 

321 
377| 
112. 
1.196 
425 
344 
293 
177 
386 
235 
191 

67 
169 
2,399 
252 
156 
470 
110 
201 
214 
281 
487 
486 
262 
471 
221 
715 
137 
370 
335 
4.37 

430 
3131 
481 
162 
154 
414 
169 
228! 


$30, 158  73 
15, 743  70, 
689  19 
3,807  74' 
1, 174  82  j 
104, 225  13 
11, 012  571 

4.983  97 
28,348  44; 

722  90 

1,309  05. 

5. 438  45 

700  09, 

29, 016  44 

5,884  37 

79, 126  23 

9,497  40 

599  94 

3,627  19 

12, 138  53i 

1,981  85' 

4, 155  60, 

6,781  14 

79, 790  09! 

11, 716  73. 

1, 923  88 

423  96i 

4,698  06 

10, 987  09I 

1.984  19! 
314  50- 

6,300  61) 
1,627  431 

20,308  781 
5,785  89 
4.636  94 
4,323  43| 
1,935  61 
4, 925  82 
3. 185  S0< 
2,831  Oil 
927  401 
2, 617  79 

43,996  81  > 
3, 516  21 
2,724  39, 
7,067  41 
1,495  50 
2, 848  72, 
2, 913  86, 
4.599  27j 
7,437  31 1 
6,240  27, 
3.303  77 
6, 476  40 
4.093  53 

10, 360  91 
1, 446  60' 
5,056  04 
7,139  61 1 
6,004  17 

78,891  22' 
2, 885  04; 
6, 468  66: 
5,341  19| 
8, 114  76 
2, 430  79| 
2.360  83 
7. 288  30' 
2.354  47. 
2,876  30l 


|238  65 

146  15 

6  15 

37  70 
12  30 

772  40 
96  15 

45  80 
200  95 

725 
11  40 

49  40 
6  35 

213  45 

50  40 
653  10 

75  20 

6  55 

34  50 

92  50 

20  65 

44  80 

64  65 

694  50 

100  85 

19  00 

4  30 

38  40 
78  20 
16  85 

3  75 
57  30 

16  00 
184  05 

57  45 

46  60 
42  65 
22  35 
50  70 
31  40 

.26  85 

9  25 

24  a> 

370  65 

33  50 

22  50 
67  25 
14  70 

'27  90 

29  30 
41  60 

69  80 
64  45 

34  60 
63  95 
33  90 
99  10 

17  15 
50  05 
55  00 
60  20 

623  95 
37  60 
62  80 
46  40 

70  85 

23  25 
22  25 
62  .3o| 
22  90 

30  lOi 


265  $4,964 
968  20,255 
114|  2,353 
112     2,484 

95'  1,867 
84l!  12,037 
638  13,046 
170  3, 124 
297,  5.566 
153i    3,339 

33  690 
522,  10,440 
109,  2,198 
455;  9,419 
143:  3,363 
14,257225,715 
326     6. 464 


$406 

401 

40 

43 

70 

313 

499 

135 

129 


50, 
101 
424 
198 

76' 
271' 


1,156 
1,915 
8,295 
4,111 
1.678 
5,672 


6,528,117,463 
942  17,816 
117,    2,552 


46 
319j 
1181 
103| 

^i 

221 

282 


1,011 
7,313 
2.664 
2,300 
573 
5,245 
6,022 


602'  12.942 
294,  4,776 
235,  4.681 
71'  1,215 
128  2,534 
830  14,713 
168,  3,429 
137;  2,406 
72  1.484 
42  914 
1,706  31,688 
432'    9,533 


75 

23 

16 

82 

35 

18 

71 

15 

91 

76 

10       33 

27'      88 

52 

70,    107 

341    105 

83,3, 138 

49       28 

49 , 

67  24 
05'  13 
181  48 
53  91 
76l  71 
94*^,  453 
08  288 
74  5 
88 
10 
12 
95 
12 
85  400 
47 


00  |480 
21  300 
00  4 
00;  15 
00|        6 

00 

60      48 


672,333 
50       33 

..i  3 
13 
41 
11 
17 


30 


85' 
75 
00, 
50i 
00' 
891,111 

25 

00!  9 
...I  2 
00      21 


50  00 


453 
SO 
40 
35 
35 


2.51! 
271, 
103 
120 

95, 
359 
238, 
443 
104; 
3011 
214 
3461 

28, 
479' 

55 

36 

2,8711 

177' 

153' 

911 


52 
365 
1511 

140. 


5,211 
4,877 
2,164 
8,527 
2,041 
6,203 
4,638 
9,003 
1,989 
6,271 
4,348 
6,369 
515 
9,581 
1,116 
•  662 
50,269 
3,564 
2,949 
1,765 
5,031 
2,026 
1.066 
7,946 
3,283 
3,055 


83 

63 

30 

92 

48. 

08 

13     141 

41     104 

97 

71 , 

50 

45!    498 
111    l« 


8 
1 

25 
12 
133 
25 
81 
17 
8 


85' 
32 

33 

24 

49 

57 

31 

23 

61 

50 

43 

29     124 

55' 


14 
11 
4 
9 

00,  666 
78'  23 
OOl  13 
00>      88 


00  21 
50  29 
25'. 

84; 
67 
OOl 
78' 


871      69  ' 

80      70  < 

21       49  ( 

311^305  : 

58;      65  4 

02!  195  i 

2G;      90  i 

49t  166  oof      29 

9l|      12 

60,      20 

06  181  00       89 

53!      6 

70       30  00       13 


14 
29 
16 
40 
6 
28 
19 
20 
933 
13 
84 
17 


$62  75  $542  75 

228  70;  528  70 

62  62  67  59 

15  00,  30  65 
29  50,  35  91 

151  70!  151  70 

101  85  150  25 

68  76,  87  90 

107  64,  181  56 

21  00  27  55 
17  07,  21  71 

61  70  91  20 
12  00  16  84 
26  00,  74  39 

29  09  50  07 
849  56  3,182  89 

44  00.  77  12 

14  50  18  12 

22  «0  36  27 
34  25;  75  42 

16  50,'  28  49 
26  50  43  51 

30  25'  58  86 
655  KJ  1,766  93 

48  65  48  65 

22  00  31  37 

3  35-  6  02 

34  50'  56  43 
92  87-  122  23 
26  25'  34  71 

62  00;  63  94 
12  12!  37  76 
24  07  36  91 

114  25;  247  56 

26  75'  51  90 
86  25|  47  68 
28  35I  45  72 
48  85'  57  77 
92  25,  92  85 
24  50  39  22 

14  00;  25  93 
24  00  28  76 
55  25  64  39 

314  75,  981  34 

52  50  75  53 

11  25  25  24 

42  00;  70  47 

32  44  40  01 

32  60*  44  91 

36  00.  48  29 

27  501  49  10 
48  95'  78  00 

36  92  36  98 

28  75  42  75 
41  50  70  64 

15  OOl  31  71 

24  00  64  97 

35  40  41  77 
80  78,  109  48 

5  40l  84  98 

25  90  46  77 

63  92'  996  83 
20  OOJ  33  68 
48  00  72  59 

37  20  54  85 
32  12  62  00 
44  87*  55  13 
39  00  47  71 

124  V^'  53  88 

'  38  50'  50  22 

83  75'  97  59 


■*  Clerk  hire  allowed.     t  Commenced  operatlona  February  11,  1865. 

L  N.  ARNOLD,  Auditor^ 


Office  of  thx  Auditor  of  the  Treasurt 

FOR  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT,  October  31,  1865. 


